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«CCn01f   I.-*0CHV8  ASCENDS  THE  THROlfB  OP  PERSIA.     BIS  CRVKLTIBS* 

REVOLT  OF  SEVERAL  IfATIOSTS. 

The  more  the  memoiy  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  honoured  and  revered 
dkruugbout  the  whole  empire^  the  more  Ochus  believedl  he  had  reason  to  feii 
for  himself ;  convinced,  that  m  succeeding  to  him,  be  should  not  find  the  same 
faTourable  dispositions  in  the  peo{)le  and  nobility,  to  whom  he  had  made  him- 
self terrible,  by  the  miifder  of  bis  two  brothers.  To  prevent  that  aversion 
hxMn  occasioning  hb  exclusion,  he  i)revailed  upon  the  eunuchs,  and  othen 
about  the  kingS  person,  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public  He  began  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  administration  of  affairs,  g^vine  orders,  and  sealing 
decrees  m  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he  had  been  stDl  alive  ;  and  by  ooi 
of  those  decrees,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  kin|^  throughout  tht 
whole  empire,  as  if  by  the  order  of  Artaxerxes.*  Alter  havmg  governed  in 
this  manner  almost  ten  months^  believing  himself  sufficiently  established,  hm 
It  len^  declared  the  death  of  his  father,  and  ascended  the  throne,  taking  u^oo 
bimself  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.t  Authors,  however,  most  frequently  riva 
him  that  of  Ochus ;  by  which  name  I  shall  generally  call  him  in  the  sequel  of 
:hi8  history. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the  princes  of  his  race,  as  his 
actions  soon  manifested.  In  a  veiy  short  time  the  palace  and  the  whole  em- 
oire  were  filled  with  his  murders.  To  remove  from  the  revolted  provinces 
ili  means  of  setting  some  other  of  the  royal  family  upon  the  throne,  and  to  rid 
himself  at  once  of  all  trouble  that  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  might 
xca<non  him,  he  put  them  all  to  death,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  proxi- 
hnity  of  blood  J  He  caused  his  own  sister  Ocha,  whose  daughter  be  had  nuuv 
"T^,  to  be  ?iuried  alive  ;§  and  having  shut  up  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a  bun* 
Ired  of  his  sons  and  ^ndsons,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  he  ordered  them  all 
tc  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  only  because  those  princes  were  much  es- 
'«Tned  by  the  Persians  for  their  probity  and  valour.  That  uncle  was  proba* 
"ly  fether  of  Sisygambfs,  the  mother  ot  I>arius  Codomanus :  for  Quinlus  Cur- 
aji'  tells  us,  that  Ochus  had  caused  eight  of  her  brothers,  with  her  father,  to 
U  !wssacred  in  one  day.  He  treated  with  the  same  barbarity,  throughout  the 
▼bolf:  empire,  all  tliose  who  gave  him  any  umbrage,  sparing  none  of  the  no 
)ifihr  whom  he  suspected  of  the  least  discontent  whatever. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  Ochus,  did  not  deliver  him  from  inquietude 
Artabazus  governor  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  provincesj  engaged  Chared  tbiBAthcn 
tan.  who  commanded  a  fleet  and  a  body  of  troops  in  those  parts,  to  assist  him, 
)nd  with  his  aid  defeated  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  sent  by  the  kim 
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.  to  reduce  him.    Artabasus,  to  reward  so  great  a  Kirice,  made  Chares  a  pre 
sent  of  money  to  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  his  armament.    The  king  ol 
Persia  resented  exceedingly  this  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  him. 
The^r  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  allies.    The  king's  menace 
to  ioin  their  enemies  with  a  numerous  army,  obliged  them  to  recall  Chares.* 

Artabasus,  being  abandoned  by  them,  bad  recourse  to  the  Thebans,  from 
whom  he  obtained  five  thousand  men,  whom  he  took  into  his  pay^  with  Fame* 
nes  fn  comn.and  them.f  This  reinforcementput  him  info  a  condition  to  acquire 
two  othei  victories  over  the  king's  troops.  Those  two  actions  did  the  Theban 
troops,  and  their  commander,  ereat  honour.  Thebes  must  have  been  extremely 
incensed  against  the  king  of  rersia,  to  send  so  powerful  a  succour  to  his  ene* 
mies,  at  a  time  when  that  republic  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Phocsans. 
It  was  perhaps  an  effect  of  their  policy,  to  render  themselves  more  formidable, 
•ed  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  alliance.  It  is  certain,  that  soon  after,  they 
made  peace  with  the  king,  who  paid  them  three  hundrea  talents.  Artabasus, 
destitute  of  all  support,  was  overcome  at  last,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  m  Macedon.J 

Ocnus  being  delivered  at  length  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  turned  aU  his 
thoughts  on  the*  side  of  Egypt,  which  had  revdted  long  before.  About  the 
same  time^  several  considerable  events  happened  in  Greece,  which  have  little 
or  no  relation  with  the  auSirs  of  Persia.  1  snail  insert  them  nere ;  afler  which 
I  shall  return  to  the  reign  ot  Ochus,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  series  of  his  histoiy. 

SECTION  II. — WAR  OF  THE  ALLIES  AOAIHtT  TUt  ATHENIANS. 

Some  few  ^ears  after  the  revolt  of  Asia  Minof ,  of  which  I  have  been  speak« 
ing,  in  the  third  year  of  the  160th  Olympiad,  Chic,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzan* 
tium,  took  up  arms  against  the  Athenians,  on  whoin  till  then  they  had  beende* 
pendent.§  To  reduce  them,  they  employed  both  great  forces  and  preat  cap- 
tains, Chabrias,  Ipbicrates,  and  Timotneus.  They  were  the  last  of  the  AAen- 
ian  generals,  who  did  honour  to  their  countiy ;  no  one  after  them  being  distin- 
guished by  merit  or  reputation.il 

Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name,  when,  having  been  sent  against 
the  Spartans  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  and  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  the 
battle  by  the  allies,  who  had  taken  flight,  he  sustained  alone  the  chaige  of  the 
enemy ;  his  soldiers,  by  his  order,  closed  their  files,  with  one  knee  upon  the 
ground,  covered  with  their  bucklers,  and  presented  tneir  pikes  in  front,  in  such 
a  manner  tljat  they  could  not  be  broken,  and  Agesilaus.  tliou^h  victorious,  was 
obliged  to  retire.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  Chabrias  in  the  attitude 
.  he  had  fought.  IT 

Iphicrates  was  of  veiy  mean  extraction,  his  father  having  been  a  shoe- 
maker. But  in  a  free  city  like  Athens,  merit  was  the  sole  nobility.  This  person 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  son  of  his  actions.  Having  signalized  himself  in  a 
naval  combat,  wherein  he  was  only  a  private  soldier,  he  was  soon  after  em- 
ployed with  distinction,  and  honoured  with  a  command.  In  a  prosecution  car- 
ried on  against  him  before  the  judges,  his  accuser,  who  was  one  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Harmodius,  and  made  veiy  great  use  of  his  ancestor's  name,  havit^ 
reproached  him  with  the  baseness  of  Bis  birth ;  "  Yes."  replied  he,  **  ie  no- 
bility of  my  family  begins  in  me :  that  of  yours  ends  m  you."  He  manied 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. 

He  is  ranked  with  the  greatest  men  of  Greece,  especially  in  what  r^ank 
the  knowledge  of  war  and  militaiy  discipline.**    He  made  several  jse&l  •!• 

•  A.  M.  3«48.    AdU  J.  C.  S5».     Piod.  1.  xvi.  p.  433.  434,  f  A.  M.  3C5I.     Anl.  J.  C.  Sit. 

X  Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  438  f  A.  M.  3646.     Ant.  J.  C.  S5S. 

R  Hbc  eztrema  fuit  etM  imperatonnn  AUieoientiuTD,  Ipl  cnitis,  Chabrie,  Timothei;  ne que  pott ill*- 
rum  obituiB  quisquam  dui  is  ilia  urbe  fuit  dirnui  nemoria-^  ira.Se^.  in  Timoth.  c   4. 

V  Uom.  Nep.  in  Chab.  e.  •. 
^  Iphicratei  Athenwmi*,  dob  tam  nafiiitudiae  rerum  ^ttaram,  quam  disci;  Una  militari,  Bobilitaloi 
Mt.    Fait  eoim  tali*  dm,  at  nuo  aolom  aUtit  mtm  nm  primu  comparera*-*'  ted  ne  de  majoribw  o»t«  mA' 
4mb  ^oitqoiai  oatti^aiiotar.— Con.  Vof. 
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tantkmft  in  the  soldien*  imioiir.  Before  him,  the  bucklers  irtre  Teiy  foaft 
md  heavy,  and  therefote,  were  too  great  a  burden,  and  eztremdj  trouble- 
some :  he  made  them  shorter  and  lighter,  so  that,  without  exposing  the  bodj, 
Jiey  added  to  its  force  and  agility.  On  the  contraiy,  he  lengthened  the  pikes 
and  swords,  to  make  them  capable  of  reaching  the  enemy  at  a  great  distance. 
He  also  changed  the  cuirasses  :  and  instead  of  iron  and  brass,  of  which  they 
were  made  bifoi^,  he  caused  them  to  be  made  of  flax.  It  is  not  easy  to  ?od« 
<£ire  how  such  annour  could  defend  the  soldiers,  or  be  any  security  against 
wounds.  But  the  flax  being  soaked  in  vinegar,  mingled  with  salt,  was  prepared 
n  such  a  maimer,  that  it  grew  hard,  and  became  imp>enetrable  either  to  sword 
or  fire.    The  use  of  it  was  common  amone  several  nations.* 

No  troops  were  ever  better  exercised  or  disciplined  than  those  of  TphicrateA. 
He  kept  them  always  in  action ;  and  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  made 
them  perform  all  the  necessary  evolutions,  either  in  attacking  the  enemy,  or 
defencling  themselves  ;  in  lajring  ambuscades,  or  avoiding  them  ;  in  keeping 
their  ranks  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  without  abandoning  themselves 
to  an  ardour  which  oflen  becomes  pernicious  ;  or  to  rally  with  success,  after 
havni^  begun  to  break  and  ^ive  way ;  so  that  when  battle  was  to  be  given,  all 
were  m  motion  with  admirable  promptitude  and  order.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diers formed  themselves  without  any  trouble,  and  even  in  the  heat  of  action 
performed  their  parts,  as  the  most  able  general  would  have  directed  them. 

Timotheu«  was  the  son  of  Conon,  so  much  celebrated  for  hb  great  actions 
and  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  his  country.  He  £d  not  dege- 
nerate from  his  father's  reputation,  either  for  merit  in  the  field,  or  ability  in 
the  rovemment  of  the  state ;  but  he  added  to  those  excellencies^  the  glory 
whicn  results  from  the  talents  of  the  mind,  hav]hg  distinguished  himsenpar- 
ticularly  by  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  a  taste  for  the  sciences.) 

l^o  captain  ever  experienced  at  first  less  than  himself  the  inconstancy  oi 
the  fortune  of  vrar.  He  had  onl;^  to  undertake  an  enterprise,  to  accomplish  it. 
Success  constantl^r  attended  bis  views  and  desires.  Such  uncommon  prosperity 
did  not  fail  to  excite  jealousy.  Those  who  envied  him,  as  I  have  already  olv- 
lerved,  caused  him  to  be  painted  asleep,  with  Fortune  by  him,  taking  cities 
for  him  in  nets.  Timotheus  retorted  coldly,  "  If  I  take  places  in  my  sleep, 
what  shall  1  do  when  I  am  awake  ?"  He  took  the  thing  afterward  more  se- 
riously; and,  ang^  with  those  who  pretended  to  lessen  the  gloiy  of  his  actions, 
declared  in  public,  that  he  did  not  owe  his  success  to  fortune,  but  to  himself 
"  That  goddess,"  says  Plutarch,  "  offended  at  his  pride  and  arrogance,  aban- 
doned him  entirely,  and  he  was  never  successful  afterward."  Such  were  the 
chiefs  employed  in  the  war  of  the  allies.^ 

The  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  siege  of  Chio.    Chares  com- 
manded the  land,  and  Cnabrias  the  sea  forces.    All  the  allies  exerted  them- 
selves in  sending  aid  to  that  island.    Chabrias,  having  forced  the  passage,  en- 
tered the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  enemy.    The  other 
pUeys  were  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him.    He  was  immediately  sur- 
RMimed  on  all  sides,  and  his  vessel  exceedingly  damaged  by  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy.     He  might  have  saved  himself  b^  swimnung  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
"^  hb  soldiers  did ;  out  from  a  mistaken  principle  ot  glonr,  he  thought  it  in- 
cxxK^tent  with  the  duty  of  a  general  to  abandon  his  vessel  in  such  a  manner, 
aid  Deferred  a  death,  glorious  in  his  opinion,  to  a  shameful  flight. $ 

This  first  attempt  naving  miscarried,  both  sides  applied  tbemralves  vigof 
'nsly  to  make  new  preparations.  The  A^enians  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  gaU 
toys,  and  appointed  Chares  to  command  it,  and  armed  sixty  mere  urader  Iphi- 


*  Diod.  I.  xr.  p.  SAO.    Corn.  lC«p.  In  Iphie.  c.  i. 
r  Hie  a  palr«   mcceptam  i^loriam  tnultit  ainit  ▼irUitibus-      Fait  cotm  diMrtm,  \mf\fU  labonotoSi  r«| 
vXitmns  peiittM,  oeqtw  mino*  ciritatit  re^cadv.— Corn.  Nep.  c  i. 

Tmtoth^a.  Conoott  filiof,  com  belli  laude  non  ioferior  fuiiMt  qoam  patar  ad  aam  laodan  dactriaa  at 
afVflU  rlorifcin  adjacil  — Cie.  1.  L  d«  0«o.  n,  11'^.  ^  ^^  c       . 

t  Plot  iQ  SrIU.  p.  4M.  i  »M.  k  Bvi.  ^  411.    6«ra.  K«p.  fei  r^ab.  •.  Ir. 
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erttes  and  Timotfaeoa.  The  fleet  of  the  allies  coi^ted  of  one  huft/lred  salL 
After  baring  ravaged  several  islands  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  where  the^ 
made  a  ^reat  booty.  the3r  sat  down  before  Samos.  The  Athenians  on  their 
fjde,  having  united  all  their  forces,  besieged  Byzantium.  The  allies  made  all 
possible  haste  to  its  relief.  The  two  fleets,  being  in  view  of  each  other,  ]^re- 
pared  to  light,  when  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose,  notwithstanding  which. 
Chares  resolved  to  advance  ag^nst  the  enemy.  The  two  other  captains,  who 
had  more  prudence  and  experience  than  he,  thought  it  improper  to  hazard  a 
battle  in  such  a  coniuncture.  Chares,  enraged  at  (heir  not  following  his  ad- 
vice, called  the  solaierR  to  witness,  that  it  was  not  his  fault  they  did  not  fight 
the  enemy.  He  was  naturally  vain,  ostentatious,  and  confident  of  himself* 
one  who  exaggerated  his  own  services,  depreciated  those  of  others,  and  arro- 
p ted  to  himself  the  whole  gloir  of  successes.  He  wrote  to  Athens  against 
nis  two  coUeag^ues,  and  accused  them  of  cowardice  and  treason.  Upon  his 
complaint, 'the  people,  capricious,  warm,  suspicious,  and  naturally  jealous  of 
such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  extraordmanr  merit  or  authonty,  recalled 
those  two  g[enerals,  and  brought  them  to  a  trial. ^ 

The  faction  of  Chares,  which  was  veiy  powerful  at  Athens,  having  declared 
against  Timotheus,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  talents;  a 
worthy  reward  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  he  had  shown  upon  another  oc- 
casion, in  bringing  home  to  his  country  twelve  hundred  talents  of  booty  taken 
irom  the  enemr,  without  the  least  deduction  for  himself^  He  could  bear  no 
longer  the  sigBt  of  an  ungrateful  city ;  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  so  great  a 
fine,  retired  to  Chalcis.  After  his  death,  the  people,  touched  with  repentance, 
mitigated  the  fine  to  ten  talents,  which  they  made  nis  son  Conon  pay,  to  re 
build  a  certain  part  of  the  ymUs.  Thus,  by  a  veiy  strange  event,  those  walb 
which  the  grandfather  had  rebuilt  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  the  grandson, 
to  the  shame  of  Athens,  repaired  in  part  at  his  own  expense. 

(phicrates  was  also  obliged  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  judges.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  Aristophon,  anotber  Athenian  captain,  accused  him  of 
having  betrayed  and  sold  the  fleet  under  hu  command.    Iphicrates,  with  the 


could  Iphicrates  do  what  Aristophon  would  not  do  ?"t 

He  did  not  ovty  employ  the  force  of  aiguments  in  his  defence,  he  called  in 
also  the  assistance  of  arms.  Instructed  by  his  colleagues  ill  success,  he  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  more  necessaiy  to  intimidate  than  convince  his  judges.  He 
posted  round  the  place  where  they  assembled,  a  number  of  young  men,  armed 
with  poniards,  which  they  took  care  to  show  from  time  to  time.  ^  They  could 
not  resist  so  forcible  and  triumphant  a  kind  of  eloquence,  and  dismissed  him 
acquitted  of  the  chaive  When  he  was  afterwards  reproached  with  so  violen* 
a  proceeding :  "  I  had  been  a  fool  indeed,"  said  he,  "  if,  having  made  war  sue 
ccssfully  for  tne  Athenians,  I  had  neglected  aomg  so  for  myself. '*t 

Chares,  by  the  recall  of  his  two  colleagues,  was  left  sole  general  of  the 
whole  army,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  have  advanced  the  Atheman  aflairs  veiy 
much  in  the  Hellespont,  if  he  had  known  how  to  resist  the  magnificent  oifen 
of  Anabazus.  That  viceroy,  wno  nad  revolted  in  Asia  Minor  against  the  king 
of  Persia;  his  master,  besieged  by  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  jus* 
upon  the  point  of  being  ruiped  fiom  the  inequality  of  his  forces,  corrupted 
Chares,  who,  having  no  thoughts  but  of  enriching  himself,  marched  direcuy  tc 
the  assistance  of  Artabazus,  effectually  relievedT  him,  and  received  a  reward 
niitable  to  the  service.  This  action  or  Chares  was  treated  as  a  capital  crime 
He  had  not  only  abandoned  the  service  of  the  republic  for  a  foreign  war,  bui 
tflVnded  the  king  of  Persia,  who  threatened  by  his  ambassadors  to  dquip  three 
••  • -  -  -■ — - — — ^^^^__^_^.^_^^_^___^_^^_^^^^^^.^^____^_^_^^ 

*  PmbIw  acar,  tutpiraz,  inol>i1it,  adverMriua,  mridM  •tiaa  potMitui«  dtaoa  nToemt.— Com.  K*f 
«  Jjut  Rheu  L  U.  e.  SS.  1  Polr«B.  itnl^r*  ^  ^ 
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nil  of  ships  in  favour  o{  the  islanders  allied  artimt  Athens.  The  m* 
dueooe  of  Chares  saved  him  again  upon  this^  as  it  had  £ine  several  limes  befofe 
00  like  occasions.  The  Athenians  intimidated  bj  the  king's  menaces,  applied 
diemselves  seriously  to  prevent  their  effects  by  a  general  peace. 

Prior  to  tiiese  menaces,  Isocrates  had  earnestly  recomniended  this  treaty  to 
(hem  ill  a  fine  discourse,*  which  is  still  eztant» wherein  he  gives  them  ezcellent 
idvice.  He  reproaches  them  with  great  liberty,  as  does  Demosthenes  in  al* 
most  all  his  orations,  of  abandoning  themselves  olindly  to  the  insinuations  of 
orators  who  flatter  their  passions,  w^ile  they  treat  those  widi  co^empt  who 
five  them  the  most  salutaiy  counsels.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  coi>- 
«ect  in  them  their  violent  passion  for  the  augmentation  of  their  power  and  do- 
minioQ  over  the  people  of  Greece,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunes. He  recall  to  their  remembrance  those  happy  days,  so  glorious  for 
Athena,  in  which  their  ancestors,  out  of  a  noble  and  generous  disinterestedness, 
sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  support  of  the  common  liberty,  andlbe  preser- 
vation of  Greece ;  and  compares  them  with  the  present  sad  times,  wherein 
the  ambition  of  Sparta,  and  aAerwards  that  of  Athens,  had  successively  plunged 
both  states  into  the  greatest  misfortunes.  He  represents  to  them,  that  the  real 
and  iastii^  greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in  augmenting  its  dominions, 
or  extendjr^  its  conquests  to  the  utmost,  which  canix)t  Be  effected  without  vio- 
lence and  mjustice  ;  but  in  the  wise  ^vemment  o|  the  people,  in  rendering; 
them  happy,  in  protecting  their  allies,  m  beine  beloved  and  esteemed  by  their 
neighbours,  and  feared  by  their  enemies.  A  state,"  asjn  he,  '*  cannot  fail 
of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  all  its  neighbours^when  it  knows  how  to  unite  in  all 
its  measures  the  two  g^at  qualities,  justice  and  power,  which  mutually  sup- 
port each  other,  and  oi^t  to  be  inseparable.  For  as  power,  not  regulated  by 
motiTes  of  reason  and  justice,  has  recourse  to  the  most  violent  methods  to 
crush  and  subvert  whatever  opposes  it :  so  justice,  when  unarmed  and  with- 
out power,  is  exposed  to  injury,  and  neither  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  nor 
protect  others."  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Isocrates  from  this  reasoning,  is, 
that  Athens,  if  it  would  be  happy,  and  in  tranquillity,  ought  not  to  affect  the 
empire  of  the  sea  ibr  the  sake  of  lording  it  over  all  other  states )  but  should 
conclude  a  peace,  whereby  every  city  and  people  dbould  be  left  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty ;  and  a&lare  themselves  irreconcileab}^  enemies  of 
diose  who  should  presume  to  disturb  that  p^ace,  or  contravene  ^if:h  measures. 

The  peace  was  concluded  accordingly  under  such  conditions  ;  and  it  was 
stipulated,  that  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  Cmo,  and  Cos,  should  ei^y  perfect  lio- 
er^.  The  war  of  the  allies  ended  in  Uiis  mannA,  after  having  continued 
three  years.t 

SECTIOir  m. — ^DEMOSTHENES  EXCITES  THE  ATREiriAKS  TO  WAR.      DEATH  OF 

ICAUSOLUS.     ORIEP  OF  ARTEMISA  HIS  WIPE. 

This  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  apprehension  of  the  Athenians  with 
i^ard  to  the  king  of  Persia.  The  great  preparations  he  was  making  gave 
tMm  umbrage ;  and  they  were  afiaid  so  foimioable  an  armament  was  intended 
a^amst  Greece,  and  that  Egypt  wa«  only  a  plausible  pretext  with  which  the 
kice  covered  his  real  design.  J 

Athens  took  the  alarm  upon  this  rumour.  The  (»ators  increase^  the  fears 
of  the  people  by  their  discounes,  and  exhorted  them  to  have  an  immediate 
recourse  to  arms,  to  prevent  the  ki^g  of  Persia  by  a  previous  declaration  of  war 
and  to  make  a  league  with  all  the  people  of  Grreece  against  the  common  enemy. 
Demosthenes  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at  this  time,  and  mounted  the 
tnhuDal  for  hararigues  to  give  nis  opinion.  He  was  twenty  eight  years  of  age. 
f  sfiail  say  more  of  him  hereafter.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  more  wise  than 
tbosc  precipitate  orators,  and  having  undoubtedly  in  view  the  importance  iM 
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the  republic  of  tne  aia  oi  the  Persians  against  Philip,  he  dared  not  indeed  op- 
pose in  a  direct  manner  their  advice,  lest  he  should  render  himself  suspectea, 
out,  admitting  as  a  principle  from  the  first,  that  it  was  necessair  to  consider  the 
king  of  Persia  as  the  eternal  enemy  of  Qrcece,  he  represented  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  prudence,  in  an  affair  of  such  great  consequence,  to  be  precipi- 
tate in  any  tning ;  that  it  was  veiy  improper,  by  a  resolution  taken  upon  light 
and  uncertain  rei)orts,  and  by  a  too  early  declaration  of  war,  to  furnish  so  po«Y- 
erful  a  prince  with  a  just  reason  to  turn  his  arms  ae[ainst  Greece  ;  that  all 
which  was  necessaiy  at  present,  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  (in 
a  manner  proposed  by  himself,*)  and  to  hold  the  troops  in  readiness  and  coi> 
dition  to  make  an  effectual  and  vigorous  defence  in  case  of  being  attacked  . 
that,  by  so  doing,  all  the  people  of  Greece,  without  further  mvitatioa,  would 
be  sufiiciently  apprised  otthe  common  danger  to  join  them :  and  that  the  re- 
port alone  of  such  an  armament  would  be  enough  to  induce  tne  king  of.  Persia 
to  change  his  measures,  admitting  that  he  should  have  formed  any  designs 
against  ijreece. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  not  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  levy  an  imme- 
diate tax  upon  the  estates  of  private  persons  for  the  expense  of  this  war,  which 
would  not  amount  to  a  ereat  sum,  nor  suffice  for  the  occasion.  "  It  is  better,*' 
said  he,  *'  to  rely  upon  uie  zeal  and  generosity  of  the  citizens.  Our  city  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  as  riqk  as  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  together."  (He 
had  before  observed,  that  the  estimate  of  the  lands  of  Attica  amounted  to  six 
thousand  talents.)  **  When  we  shall  see  the  reality  and  approach  of  the  dan- 
u^er,  every  body  will  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  as  no- 
body can  be  so  void  of  reason,  as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of  losing  their  whole 
estate  with  their  liberty,  to  sacrificing  a  small  part  of  it  to  their  own  and  their 
country's  preservation.  t< 

*'  And  we  oitf;ht  not  to  fear,  as  tome  people  would  insinuate,  that  the  im- 
mense riches  ofthe  king  of  Persia  enable  him  to  raise  a  great  body  ofauxilia 
ries,  and  render  his  army  formidable  to  us.  Our  Greeks,  when  they  are  to  march 
against  Egypt  or  Orontes  and  the  other  barbarians,  serve  willingly  under  the 
Persians ;  but  not  one  of  them,  I  am  assured,  not  a  single  man  oi  them,  wil) 
ever  resolve  to  bear  arms  against  Greece."  ^ 

This  discourse  had  all  its  effects.  The  renned  and  delicate  address  of  the 
orator  in  advimg  the  impositon  of  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and  artfully  explain- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  fall  only  upon  the  rich,  was  highly  proper 
to  render  abortive  an  affai^  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  lo  tne  over- 
heated imagination  of  some  orators,  who  were  perhaps  interested  in  the  war 
they  advised. 

Two  years  after,  an  enterprise  of  the  Lacedeemonians  against  Megalopolis, 
a  city  of  Arcadia,  gave  Demosthenes  another  opportunity  to  signalize  his  zeal, 
and  display  his  eloquence.  That  city,  which  bad  been  lately  established  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  had  settled  a  numerous  colony  there  from  different  cities, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  fortress  and  bulwark  against  Sparta,  gave  the  La- 
cedaemonians great  uneasiness,  and  alarmed  them  extremely.  Tney  resolved 
therefore  to  attack  and  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  The  Megalopolitans, 
who  without  doubt  had  renounced  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  had  recourse  to 
Athens,  and  implored  its  protection  :  the  other  people  concerned  sent  also  their 
deputies  thither;  and  the  affair  was  debated  before  the  people.! 

Demosthenes  used  the  following  aiguments,  **  that  it  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  prevent  either  Sj^rta  or  Thebes  fix>m  growing  too  powerful,  and  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
if  we  abandon  Me^opolis  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  they  wiH  soon  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Messene  also,  two  strong  neigobouring  cities,  which  are  a  check 

*  1  reserve  thit  •eh*in<  for  th«  M^toth  tecUon,  b»io|^  conout,  and  ▼•rj  pr*p«r  lo  oxplaia  id  what  bm» 
^•r  tb«  Athep'**"*  **«*<1  out  and  tubsUted  their  fleets. 
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fpon  Spart;!,  and  keep  it  wrthin  due  bounds.  The  alliance  ife  shall  make 
«ilh  ihe  Arcadians,  in  declariqe  for  Megalopolis,  is  therefore  the  certain  meant 
to  preserve  so  necessaiy  a  balance  between  Sparta  and  Thebes ;  because, 
whatever  happens,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  able  to  hurt  us,  while 
the  Arcadians  are  our  allies,  whose  forces,  in  conjunction  wi^  ours,  will  always 
be  superior  to  either  of  them.'** 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  advice  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  alliance  actually 
subsisting  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  "  For  in  the  end,"  said  the  orators 
who  opposed  Demosthenes, ''  what  idea  will  the  world  have  of  Athens,  if  w% 
change  in  such  a  manner  with  the  times  ?  or  is  it  consistent  with  justice  to  pay 
DO  regard  to  the  faith  of  treaties  ?"  **  We  ought,"  replied  Demosthenes,  whose 
veiy  words  I  shall  repeat  in  this  place,  '*  we  ought  indeed  always  to  have  jus- 
tice in  view,  and  to  inake  it  the  rule  of  our  coMuct ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
oui  confomiity  to  it  should  consist  with  the  public  good,  and  the  interest  ot 
the  state.  It  has  be^  a  perpetual  maxim  with  us  to  assist  the  oppressed."! 
He  cites  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  the  Thebans  and  Eubceans,  as  exam 
pies.  **  We  have  never  varied  from  this  principle.  The  reproach  of  changing, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  fall  upon  us,  but  upon  those  whose  rojustice  and  usurpa- 
tion obli^  us  to  declare  against  them." 

I  admire  the  laqguage  9  politicians.  To  hear  them  talk,  it  is  always  rea 
son  and  the  strictest  Justice  that  determine  them  ;  but  to  see  them  act,  makes 
it  evident  that  interest  and  ambition  are  the  sok  rule  and  guide  of  their  con- 
duct. •  Their  discourse  is  an  effect  of  that  regard  for  justice  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  they  cannot  entirely  shake  off.  There 
are  few  who  venture  to  declare  against  that  internal  principle  in  their  expres- 
sions, or  to  contradict  it  «penly.  But  there  are  also  Tew,  who  observe  it  with 
fidelity  and  constancy  in  tneir  actions.  Greece  never  was  known  to  have  more 
treaties  of  alliance  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  nor  were  they 
ever  less  regarded.  This  contempt  of  the  religion  of^  oaths  m  states,  is  a  proof 
of  their  declinf ,  and  of\en  denotes  and  occasions  their  approaching  ruin. 

The  Athenians,  moved  by  the  eloquent  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  sent  three 
thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  to  the  aid  of  the  Megalopolitans,  un* 
der  the  command  of  Pammenes.t  M^alopolis  was  re-instated  in  its  former 
conditio!^  and  its  inhabitants,  who  baa  retired  into  their  own  countries,  were 
oblieod  to  return.^ 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies,  did  not  procure 
for  all  of  them  the  tranquillity  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it.  The  peo- 
ple of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  who  had  been  declared  free  by  that  treaty,  onlj  chained 
their  master.  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  who  assisted  them  in  throwing  off  the 
Athenian  yoke,  imposed  his  own  upon  them.  Having  publicly  declared  him 
telf  for  tlie  ricn  and  powerful,  he  enslaved  the  people,  and  made  them  suffef 
exceedlxif^lj.  He  died  the  second  year  afler  the  treaty  of  peace,  having  reigned 
twenty- four  years.  Artemisa,  his  wife,  succeeded  him  ;  and  as  she  was  sup- 
ported with  all  the  influence  of  the  kipg  of  Persia,  she  retained  her  power  in 
Ihe  ifles  Utely  subjected.il  * 

b  speakkig  here  of  Artemisa,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  she  must  not  be 
confinoided  wrih  another  Artemisa,  who  lived  above  a  hundred  years  before^ 
m  the  time  of  Xeixes,  and  who  distinguished  her  resolution  and  prudence  so 
AMich  m  the  naral  battle  of  Salamin.  Several  celebrated  writers  have  fallen 
mto  this  error  through  inadvertency. 

This  orincess  hnuiortalized  herself  by  the  honours  she  rendered  to  the  me- 
■MN7  ol  Mausolus,  bei  husband.  She  caused  a  magnificent  monument  to  be 
srected  for  bira  in  Haln^amassus,  which  was  called  the  mausoleum,  and  for  its 


*  Demost  GraL  pro  Me^alop. 
t  Z^r  omn^v  iiiv  dtl  mI  rf  arrcrv  rd  di'iiam  (Tupura^ariif trv.  i\,  oiruf  &fxa  sal  ovfiiptfcvra  iioi 

t  Tbb  is  HOC  Um  Pftmn«M«  of  Thebet.  of  whom  mentioo  ha*  b««n  va^*  befora. 
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bea  jt7,  wa<  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  gare  the  cmme  oi 
mausoleum  to  all  future  great  and  magnificent  structures  of  the  same  kind.* 

She  endeavoured  also  to  eternize  the  name  pf  Mausolus  by  other  monuments, 
which  she  believed  more  durable  than  those  of  brass  or  marble,  but  are  oAeii 
no  better  proof  against  the  injuries  of  time  ;  I  mean  works  of  wit  She  caused 
excellent  panegyrics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  proposed  a 
prize  of  great  value  for  the.  person  whose  performance  should  be  the  best 
Among  many  others,  the  celebrated  Isocrates,  and  Theopompus  his  discipfe, 
were  competitors  for  it.f 

Theopompus  carried  it  from  them  all,  and  had  the  weakness  and  vanity  to 
boast  in  public  of  having  gained  the  prize  against  his  master ;  preferring,  as  is 
too  common,  the  fame  ot  fine  parts  to  the  gloiy  of  a  eood  heart.  He  had  re- 
presented Mausolus,  in  his  hlstwy,  as  a  prince  most  sordidly  avaricious,  to  whon> 
all  means  of  amassing  treasure  were  good  and  eligible.  He  painted  him,  with- 
out doubt,  in  veiy  cUnerent  colours  m  his  panegyric,  or  else  he  would  never 
have  pleased  the  princess. 

That  illustrious  widow  prepared  ft' different  tomb  for  Mausolus,  than  what  1 
have  been  speaking  of.  Having  ffa&ered  his  ashes,  and  had  the  bones  beatea 
m  a  mortar,  she  mingled  some  of^  the  powder  eveiy  day  in  her  drink,  till  she 
had  draidc  it  all  off :  desiring,  hj  that  means,  to  maljb  her  own  body  the  sepul* 
chre  of  her  husband.  She  survived  him  only  two  years  ;  and  her  gprief  dfa  not 
end  but  with  her  life.J 

Instead  of  tears,  in  which  most  writers  plui^  Artemisa,  during  her  ^dow 
hood,  there  are  some  who  say  she  made  veiy  considerable  conquests.  It  ap 
pears  by  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  that  she  was  not  considered  at 
Athens  as  a  forlorn  relict,  who  neglected  the  affairs  o#  her  kingdom. §  But  we 
have  something  more  decisive  upon  this  head.  Vitruvius  tells  us.  that  aAer 
the  death  of  Mausolus,  the  Rhooians.  offended  that  a  woman  should  reign  in 
Caria,  undertook  to  dethrone  her.  They  lefl  Rhodes  for  that  purpose  with 
their  fleet  and  entered  the -great  port  of  Halicamassus.  The  queen,  being  in- 
formed of  their  design,  haa  given  the  inhabitants  orders  to  Keen  within  the 
walls,  and  when  the  enemy  should  arrive,  to  express  by  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands  a  readiness  to  surrender  the  city  to  them.  The  Rhodians  quitted  tneii 
^ps,  and  went  in  all  haste  to  the  pubflc  place,  leavii^  their  fleet  wifliout  any 
to  guard  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Artemisa  caiAe  out  with  her  galleys  from  the 
litUe  port,  through  a  small  canal,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  cut  on  purpose, 
entered  the  great  poit^  seized  the  enemy's  fleet  without  resistance,  and  having 
put  her  soldiers  and  mariners  on  board  of  it,  she  set  sail.  The  Rhodians,  hav- 
wg  no  means  of  escaping,  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  all  the  while 
advanced  towards  Rhodes.  When  the  inhabitants  saw  their  vessels  approach, 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  they  raised  great  shouts,  and  received  theii 
yictoriops  and  triumf^ant  fleet  with  extraordinaiy  marks  of  joy.  It  was  so  in 
effect,  but  in  another  sense  than  they  imagined.  Artemisa,  having  met  with  no 
xesistance.  took  possession  of  the  city,  }nd  put  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
death.  She  caused  a  trophy  of  her  victoir  to  be  erected  in  it,  and  set  up  two 
statues  of  brass ;  one  of  which  representea  the  ci^  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other, 
Artemisa  braading  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Vitruvius  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  dared 
never  demolish  that  trophy,  their' religion  forbiddiitt^  it ;  but  they  surrounded 
it  with  a  building  which  prevented  it  entirely  from  being  seen.H 

All  this,  as  Monsieur  Bayle  observes  in  his  dictionaiy,  does  not  express  a 
forlorn  and  inconsolable  widow,  that  passed  her  whole  tince  in  grief  and  la- 
mentatk>n;  which  makes  it  leasonable  to  suspect,  that  whatever  is  exaggerated 
in  the  mourning  of  Artemisa,  has  no  other  foundation  than  its  being  rashly  ad- 
vanced by  some  writer,  and  .afterwards  copied  by  all  the  rest. 
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I  ihoald  be  better  pleased,  for  tbe  honour  of  Artemin,  if  it  had  h«en  nfd, 
ii  there  is  nothiD^  incredible  in  it,  that  by  a  fortitude  and  greatness  o(  mind, 
ef  which  her  sex  nas  many  examples,  she  had  known  how  to  unite  the  serere 
iffirtion  of  the  widow  with  the  active  courage  of  the  queen,  and  made  the  af- 
&in  of  her  government  serve  her  instead  of  consolation  :  "  Negotia  pro  sola- 
tis'iccipicns.'** 

1  he  Rhodians  being  treated  bj  Artemisa  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  and 
onable  to  su]^ port,  anj  loiKer,  so  severe  and  shameful  a  servitude,  had  recourse 
to  the  Atfaemans,  and  implored  their  protection.  Though  thej  nad  rendered 
Ibemsdves  entirely  unworthy  of  it  hv  their  revolt,  Demosthenes  took  upon  him 
lt>  speak  to  the  people  in  their  behalf.  He  be^n  with  settir^  fortti  their  crime 
to  its  (M  liefat ;  he  enlarged  upon  their  injustice  and  perfiay ,  he  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  people's  just  sentiments  oi  resentment  and  indignation,  and  it 
might  have  been  thought,  was  ^ing  to  declare  himself  in  the  strongest  terms 
agrainst  the  Rhodians :  out  all  this  was  only  tiie  art  of  the  orator  to  insinuate  him- 
snf  into  the  opinion  of  his  auditors,  and  to  excite  in  them  quite  contrary  senti- 
ments df  goomiess  and  compassion  for  a  people,  who  acknowledged  their  fauH, 
who  confessed  their  unworthines^,  and  who,  nevertheless,  were  come  to  implore 
tiie  republic's  protection.  He  set  before  them  the  ^at  maxims,  which  mall 
ages  had  ccmftituted  the  glory  of  Athens ;  the  foigiving  of  injuries,  the  par* 
dHmg  of  rebeb,  and  the  takmg  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate 
To  theiDotives  of  gloiy,  he  annexed  those  of  interest ;  in  showing  the  impor- 
tance of  declaring  ior  a  city,  that  favoured  the  democratic  form  of  government ; 
and  of  not  abandoning  an  bland  so  powerful  as  that  of  Rhodes :  which  is  the  sob- 
ftance  of  Demosthenes'  discourse  entitled,  "  For  the  liberty  of  the  Rhodians.'t 

Tbe  death  <^  Artemisa,  which  happened  the  same  year,  it  is  veiy  likely, 
re-establkhed  the  Rhodians  in  their  lioerty.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  bro- 
ther Jdriseus,  who  espoused  his  own  sister  A4a,  as  Mausolus  had  Artemisa. 
It  was  the  custom  in  Caria  for  the  kings  to  many  their  sisters  in  this  manner, 
and  for  the  widows  to  succeed  their  husbands  in  ^e  throne,  in  preference  to 
the  brothers  and  even  the  children  of  the  defunct.^ 

flSCnOlf  rv  — EZPEDiT^lt  OF  OCHUS  AGAIirST  PHfBiriCIA,  CTPRUS,  AKD  BOTPT. 

OcHim  §  meditated  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  Eeypt  to  his  obedience, 
which  bad  lot^  pretended  to  maintain  itself  in  independence.  While  he  was 
making  great  preparations  for  this  important  expedition,  he  received  advice 
oftiie  revolt  of  Phoenicia.  II  That  people,  oppressed  by  tne  Persian  governors^ 
resolved  to  throw  off  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  made  a  league  with  NectanebiSy 
Idng  of  E^ypt,  against  whom  Persia  was  marching  its  armies.  As  there  was 
DO  odier  passage  for  that  invasion  but  through  Phoenicia,  this  reVolt  was  rety 
seasonable  ^  Nectanebis,  who  therefore  sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to  support 
tbe  rebels  vndi  four  thousand  Grecian  troops.  He  intended  br  that  means  to 
Blake  Phoenicia  his  barrier,  and  to  stop  the  Persians  there.  The  Phoenicians 
took  tbe  €eldvrith  that  reinfbit:ement  beat  thes;ovemors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,that 
bfeft  been  sent  against  them,  and  drove  the  I^rsians  entirely  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  (Cyprians,  who  were  not  better  treated  than  the  Phoenicians,  seeing  the 
good  success  which  had  attended  this  revolt,  followed  their  example,  andjoin* 
ed  in  ^  league  with  Egypt.  Ochus  sent  orders  to  Idriteus  king  of  Caria. 
to  make  war  against  them ;  who  soon  after  fif'ed  oufa'Beet,  ar)d  sent  eight  thou- 
sand Greeks  saong  with  it,  under  the  command  of  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and 
Rvagoras,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nicocles.  It  is  probable 
feat  ne  bad  been  expelled  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  and  that  he  had  embraced 
with  pleasure  this  opportimity  of  re-ascending  the  throne.  His  knowledge  of 
tl»  country,  and  the  partf  he  had  there,  made  (he  king  of  Persia  choose  hiir 
reiy  wisely  to  command  m  this  expedition.     They  made  a  descent  in  the 
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idand,  where  their  army  increased  to  double  its  number  by  the  remfbrcemenh 
vrhich  came  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by 
the  spoils  of  this  island,  which  was  very  rich,  diew  thither  a  great  many  tixx)ps 
and  they  formed  the  sie^  of  Salamin  by  sea  and  land.  The  island  of  Cypi<u 
had  at  that  time  nine  cities,  considerable  enouj^  to  have  each  of  them  a  petty 
king.  But  all  those  kii^  were,  however,  subjects  of  Persia.  They  had  upon 
this  occasion  united  together  to  throw  off  that  yoke,  and  to  render  themselves 
independent.* 

Ochus  having  observed  that  the  Erjrptian  war  was  always  unsuccessAil,  from 
*be  ill-conduct  of  the  generals  sent  tnitner,  resolved  to  take  the  care  of  it  upoo 
nimself.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  sijgnified  his  desire  to  the  states  of  Greece, 
that  they  would  put  an  end  to  their  divisions,  and  cease  to  make  war  upon  oom 
another. 

It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  court  of  Persia  should  insist  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  oflen,  that  the  people  of  Greece  should  live  in  tranquillity  with 
each  other,  and  observe  inviolably  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  the 
principal  end  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  union  among  them. 
It  had  formerly  emi)loyed  a  quite  different  policy. 

From  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against  Greece  under  Xerxes,  judjg 
ing  ^old  and  silver  a  more  proper  means  for  subi'ecting  it  than  the  sword,  the 
Persians  did  not  attack  it  with  open  force,  but  by  means  of  secret  intrigues. 
They  conveyed  considerable  sums  into  it  privately,  to  corrupt  the  persons  of 
influence  and  authority  in  the  great  cities,  and  were  perpetually  watching  oc- 
casions to  arm  them  against  each  other,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  leisure  and 
means  to  invade  themselves.  They  were  particularly  careful  to  declare  some- 
times for  one,  sometimes  for  another,  in  order  to  support  a  kind  of  balance 
amon^  thSm,  which  put  it  opt  of  the  power  of  any  of  those  republics  to  aggran- 
dize itself  too  much,  and  by  that  means  to  become  formidable  to  Persia. 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  different  conduct  at  this  time,  in  prohibiting 
all  wars  to  the  people  of  Greece,  and  commandiitt^  them  to  observe  a  genersu 
peace,  upon  pam  of  incurring  their  dbpleasure  and  arms,  to  such  as  should  dis- 
obey. Persia,  without  doubt,  did  not  take  that  resolution  at  a  venture,  but 
had  reasons  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  Greece. 

The  design  might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  degprees,  in  disarming  them  ; 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour,  which  spurred  them  on  perpetually  by  noble 
emulation ;  to  extinguish  in  them  their  passion  for  gloi^  ana  victonr ;  to  ren- 
der languid,  by  long*  inertion  and  forced  ease,  the  activity  natural  to  them : 
and,  in  fine,  to  bring  them  into  the  number  of  those  people,  whom  a  quiet  and 
effeminate  life  enervates,  and  who  lose  in  sloth  and  peace  tnat  martial  ardour, 
which  combats,  and  even  dangers,  are  apt  to  inspire. 

The  king  of  Persia  who  then  reigned,  had  a  personal  interest,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  m  imposing  these  terms  upon  the  Greeks.  Egypt  had  long  thrown 
off  the  yoke,  and  given  the  empire  just  cause  of  inquietude.  Ochus  had  re- 
solved to  go  in  person  to  reduce  the  rebels.  He  had  the  expedition  extremely 
at  heart,  and  n^lected  nothir^  that  could  promote  its  succe.ss.  The  famous 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  without  enumerating  many  other  actions«of  a  like 
nature,  had  left  a  great  idea  in  Persia  of  the  Grecian  valour.  That  prince  re- 
lied  more  upon  a  small  body  of  Greeks  in  bis  pay.  th^  upon  the  whole  arm^ 
of  tlie  Persians,  nuuteious  as  it  was ;  and  he  well  knew,  that  the  intestine  di 
visions  of  Greece  would  render  the  cities  incapable  of  supplying  the  numbef 
of  soldiers  he  had  occasion  for 

In  fine,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter  upon  action  in  Egypt,  till  he 
had  picified  all  behind  him,  especially  Ionia,  and  its  neighbouring  provinces. 
Now.  the  most  certain  means  to  hold  them  in  obedience  was  to  deprive  them 
of  all  hope  of  aid  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  had  always  recourse  in  times 
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if  nmdU  aad  witlwut  wbom  ^my  were  ui  m  ceaditioii  tofonn  any  fiett  e»- 

Wbeo  Ochus  hed  taken  all  hb  measures,  and  made  the  Decessary  prepara^ 
tiona,  be  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Phosnicia,  where  he  had  an  array  of  th'ee 
kiiadred  thousand  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  hone,  and  put  himself  at  the  hi  ad 
^  it.  Bfentor  was  at  Sidoo  with  the  Grecian  troops.  The  approach  of  sp 
neat  an  army  staggered  him,  and  he  sent  secretly  to  Ochus,  to  make  him  oi^ 
fen,  not  ooly  of  surrendering  Sidon  to  him,  but  ot  serving  him  in  Esypt,  where 
be  was  well  acquainted  with  the  countiy,  and  roicrbt  be  veiy  useuil  to  him. 
Ochus  agreed  entirely  to  the  proposal :  upon  which  he  eng^aged  Tenes  kine  of 
•  Skkn  in  tiie  same  treason ;  and  they  surrendered  the  place  in  concert  toOchu<. 

The  SidoniaiiB  had  set  fire  to  tlieur  ships  upon  die  approtch  of  the  kine'a 
troops,  in  order  to  lay  the  people  under  the  necessi^  of  making  a  good  de- 
fence,  by  rera0Ting  all  hope  ol  any  other  security.  When  they  saw  them- 
selves betnyed.  that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  that  there  wa3 
n&  posdbili^  of  escaping  either  br  sea  or  land,  in  the  despair  of  their  condi- 
tion, they  siuil  themselves  up  in  meir  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Forty 
thousand  men,  witho«t  reckoning  women  and  children,  jnerished  in  this  roan- 
ner.  The  hte  of  Tenes  their  king  was  no  better.  Ochus,  seeing  himself 
master  of  Sicfoii,  and  having  no  farther  occasion  fi>r  him,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  a  just  reward  for  his  treason,  and  an  evident  proof,  that  Ochus  did 
not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy.  At  the  time  this  misfortune  nappened,  Sidon  was 
immensely  rich.  The  fire  havings  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  Ochus  sold  the 
esfideis  ior  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  cast  so  great  a  terror  intotlhe  rest  of  Phoenicia, 
that  it  sdbflMtttd,  and  obtained  conditions  reasonable  enough  from  the  kinr  - 
Ochus  made  no  gpreat  difficulty  in  complying  with  their  demands,  because  oe 
would  not  km  tM  lisae  there  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  for  in  the  execu 
tionof  his  pn^ects  against  Egypt. 

Before  he  benn  his  march  to  enter  it,  he  was  Joined  by  a  body  of  ten  thou  • 
sand  Greeks*  From  the  beginning  of  this  expedution  he  bad  demanded  troops 
m  Greece.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  excused  themsel  ves  from 
mmishini;  him  any  at  that  tune ;  it  beine  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  what- 
ever desire  they  might  have,  as  they  said,  to  cultivate  a  good  correspondence' 
wkh  the  king.  Tlie  Thebans  sent  nim  a  Uiousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Ladlares ;  the  Aij^ves  three  thousand,  under  Nicostratus.  The  rest  came 
from  the  cities  of  Asia.  All  these  troops  joined  him  immediately  aAcr  the 
taking  of  Sidon. 

The  Jews  must  have  had  some  diare  in  the  war  of  the  Phoenicians  against 
Peisia  ;  £or  Sidon  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  Ochus  entered  Judea,  and  be- 
sieged the  city  of  Jericho,  which  he  took.  Besides  which,  it  appean  that  he 
canied  a  great  number  of  Jewish  captives  into  Egypt,  and  sent  many  others 
imo  Hyreania,  where  he  settled  them  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea.f 

Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus  at  the  same  time.  That  of 
Igjpt  so  entirely  engrossed  his  attention,  that,  in  order  to  have  nothing  to  d: 
^en  nina  from  it,  he  was  satisfied  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  nun 
km^ci  C^ms,  who  submitted  to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  and  were  all 
coi£oued  in  their  little  states.  Evagoras  demanded  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Salamin.  It  was  evidently  proved,  that  he  had  committed  the 
most  flagrant  oppressions  during  his  reign,  and  that  he  had  not  been  unjustly  , 
dethrone!  Protagoras  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamin. 
and  the  knig  gave  Kvagoras  a  remote  government.  He  behaved  no  better  in 
that,  and  was  again  expelled.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Salamin,  and  was 
seized,  and  pat  to  deatb.J 

Afler  the  reduction  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  province  of  Pboemcja, 
Ocfans  advanced  at  length  towards  Egypt§ 
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II  IirSTORV  OF  TOE 

UpoiJ  his  arrival,  he  encamped  before  Pelusium,  fron  whence  he  detachtd 
ftme  bjdiee  of  his  troops,  each  of  them  comiDandcd  by  &  Greek  and  a  Peraiap 
with  equal  authority.  The  first  was  under  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Rosa* 
ces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  The  second  was  eiven  to  Nicoetratus  ihfi 
Aigive,  and  Aristazenes,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  The  thin) 
was  under  the  command  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas  one  of  Ochtif'f 
eunuchs.  Each  detachment  had  its  particular  orders.  The  king  remaimtt 
with  tlie  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  he  had  made  choice  of  at  6nt,  Id 
wait  events,  and  to  be  ready  to  support  these  troops  in  cafie  of  ill  succesi,  or 
to  improve  the  advantages  they  mi^nt  obtain. 

Nectanebis  had  long  expected  this  invasion,  the  preparations  for  whiqh  ha^ 
made  so  much  noise.  He  uad  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  twenty  jthou 
sand  of  whom  were  Greeks,  twenty  thousand  Libyans,  and  the  rest  of  Egyp- 
tian troops.  Part  of  them  he  bestowed  in  the  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and 
posted  himself  with  the  rest  in  the  passes,  to  dispute  the  enemy's  entrance  into 
B^gypt.  Ochus's  first  detachment  was  sent  agamst  Pclusium,  where  there  was 
a  garrison  of  five  thousand  Greeks.  Lachares  besieged  the  place.  That  un- 
der Nicostratus,  on  board  twenty-four  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet,  entered 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and  sailed  into  the  heart  of 
Egypt,  where  they  landed  and  fortified  themselves  well  in  a  camp,  which  was 
very  advantageously  situated.  All  the  Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  wera 
immediately  drawn  together  under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cos.  and 
-prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  A  veiy  warm  action  ensued*  in  which  Clinias 
and  five  thousand  of  his  troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and 
dispersed.  ^ 

This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Nectanebis,  apprehending 
that  Nicostratus  aOer  this  victory  would  embark  again  upon  the  Nile,  and 
take  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  de- 
fend it,  ana  abandoned  the  passes,  which  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  se- 
cure, to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ttie  enemy.  When  the  Greeks  who  defended 
Pelusium,  were  apprised  of  this  precipitate  retreat,  they  believed  all  lost, 
and  capitulated  with  Lachares,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back  into  Greece 
with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  without  suffering  any  injury  in  their  per- 
sons or  effects. 

Mentor,  who  commanded  the  third  detachment,  finding  the  passes  clear  and 
unguarded,  entered  the  countiy,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without  an^ 
opposition.  For,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  throughout  his 
camp,  that  Ochus  had  ordered  all  those  who  would  submit  to  be  treated  witii 
favour,  and  that  such  as  made  resistance  should  be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonians 
had  been,  he  let  all  his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might  cany  the  news  into  the 
countiT  round  about.  Those  poor  people  reported  in  their  towns  and  villages 
what  tney  had  heard,  in  the  enemy  s  camp.  The  brutality  of  Ochus  seemed 
to  confirm  it ;  and  the  terror  was  so  great,  that  the  garrisons,  as  well  Gieeks 
IS  Egyptians,  strove  which  should  be  Uie  foremost  in  making  their  submission. 

Nectanebis,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  himself,  escaped 
>Tilh  the  treasures  and  most  valuable  effects  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he 
never  returned.*    He  was  the  last  kiiig  of  Egypt  of  the  E^rptian  race,  smoe 
ivhron  it  has  always  continued  under  a  foreign  yoke,  accorou]^  to  the  predic 
Jion  of  Ezekiel.t 

Ochus  having  entirely  conquered  Eg3rpt  in  this  manner,  dismantled  the  ci 
ties,  pillaged  the  temples,  and  retumea  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  laden  with 
>poils,  ana  especially  with  gold  and  silver^f  which  he  carried  away  immense 
<iims.     He  leil  the  government  of  it  to  rherendates,  a  person  of  the  first 
quality. 

liere  Manethon  finbhes  his  commentaries,  or  history  of  Egypt.  He  was  4 
priest  of  Heliopolis  in  that  country,  and  had  written  the  histoiy  of  Its  ^^^ 
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dhmaities  fiom  the  commencement  of  the  nation  to  the  tiine  we  now  treat  of.* 
ffii  book  is  often  cited  by  Josephiis,  Eusebius,  Plutarch^  Porpfayir,  arkl  se- 
rera]  others.  This  historian  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egjrpt,  tc  whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  an  abridgment  of  which,  has  beer 
transmitted  to  us  by  Sjncelius.f 

Nectanebis  lost  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion  of  himself.  He  had  been 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  Agesilaus,  smd  aAerwardi  supported  in  it  by  thr 
valour  and  counseb  of  Diophantes,  the  Athenian,  and  Lamiut,  the  Lacedspmo- 
ran,  who,  while  thejr  had  toe  command  of  his  troops,  and  the  direction  of  tho 
war,  had  rendered  his  arms  victorious  over  the  Persians  in  all  the  enterprisefi 
they  had  ibnned  a^inst  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  account 
of  them,  and  that  Diodorus  is  silent  upon  this  head.  That  prince,  vain  fiT>m 
so  many  successes^  imagined  that  he  was  become  sufficiently  capable  of  con- 
ducting his  own  affairs  in  person,  and  dismissed  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
hr  ail  those  advantages.  He  had  time  enou^  to  repent  his  error,  and  to  dis* 
cover  that  the  power  does  not  confer  the  merit  of  a  king. 

Ochim  roj^ramed  very  liberally  the  service  which  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  had 
rendered  him  in  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Be* 
fore  be  left  that  kinedom,  he  dismissed  the  other  Greeks  laden  wim  presents 
AS  tor  Mentor,  to  whom  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  was  principally 
owin^,  he  not  only  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  talents  in  mo- 
ney, besides  many  jewels  of  great  value,  but  g^ve  him  the  government  of  aJJ 
the  coast  o{  Asia,  with  the  direction  of  the  war  against  some  provinces,  which 
had  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  declared  him  generalissimo  of 
all  his  armies  on  that  side.| 

Mentor  made  use  of  lib  mterest  to  reconcile  the  king  with  his  brother  Mem- 
non,  and  Artabazus,  who  bad  married  their  sister.  Both  of  diem  had  been  in 
anns  against  Ochui;  We  have  already  related  the  revolt  of  Artabazus,  and 
the  i'ictories  he  had  obtained  over  the  lung's  troops.  He  was,  however,  over- 
powered at  last,  and  reduced  to  take  refuge  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon ; 
and  Memnon,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  his  wars,  had  also  a  share  in  his  banish- 
ment After  tiiis  reconciliation,  they  rendered  Ochus  and  his  successors  sig- 
nal services ;  especially  Memnon,  wno  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  men  of  hit 
times,  and  no  less  excellent  in  the  art  of  war.  Nor  was  Mentor  wanting  in 
men*,  nor  fidelity  to  the  king  in  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him.  Foi 
be  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  government,  when  he  re-established 
evOT  where  the  king's  authority,  and  reauced  those  who  had  revolted  in  his 
neigpbouThood  to  return  to  their  obedience ;  some  he  brought  over  by  his  ad- 
dress and  stratagems,  and  others  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  take  his  advantafi;es,  that  at  length  he  subjected  them  all  to  the 
yoke,  and  reinsts^ted  the  king^s  aJflfairs  in  those  provinces. 

(n  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  died  Plato,  the  famous  Athenian 
puiSosopher.  I  shall  defer  speakii^  of  him  at  present,  that  I  may  not  intei- 
iQpt  the  chain  of  the  history.^ 

-•ECnOIC.   y. — ^DEATH  OF  OCHVS.      ARSES  SUCCEEDS  Rm. 

OcBus,  after  the  conquest  of  ikypt,  and  reduction  of  the  revolted  provinces 
of  his  empire^  abandonedhimiselflo pleasure^  and  luxurious  ease  during  the 
fest  of  his  life,  and  left  the  care  of  a&irs  entirely  to  his  ministers.  The  two 
principal  of  them  were  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  Memor  the  Rhodian,  who  di* 
rkicd  all  power  between  then  ;  so  that  the  first  had  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Tpper,  and  the  latter  all  those  of  the  Lower  Asia  under  him.H 

After  having  leigned  twenty-three  years,  Ochus  died  of  poison  given  him 
by  Bagoas.     That  eunuch,  who  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  always  retained 
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a  love  for  ms  corniti^,  and  a  zeal  for  its  relk^km.  When  his  master  conqiiered 
it,  be  flattered  iiimself,  that  it  would  have  heen  in  his  power  to  have  aonened 
the  destihy  of  the  one,  and  protected  the  other  from  insist.  But  he  could  net 
restrain  the  hrutalitj  of  his  prince,  who  acted  a  thousand  thines  in  regard  to 
boCh,^  which  the  eunuch  saw  wi^  extreme  sorrow^and  always  yioientlj  resented 
in  his  heart.* 

Ochus  not  contented  with  having  dismantled  the  cities,  and  pUIaged  tLc 
houses  and  temples,  as  has  been  said,  had  besides  taken  away  all  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom,  whicl  were  denositea  and  kept  with  religious  care  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Egyptians ;  and  in  aerision  of  their  worship,  be  had  caused  to  be 
killed,  the  god  Apis,  tiiat  is,  the  sacred  bull  which  they  adored*  under  that 
Dame.f  What  gave  occasion  for  this  last  action  was,  that  Ochus.  being  as  lazy 
and  heavy  as  he  was  druel,  the  E^ptians,  from  the  first  of  tnose  qualities, 
had  eiven  him  the  shocking  surname  of  the  stupid  animal  they  found  he  re- 
sembled. Yiolenthr  enraged  at  tiiis  affit>nt,  Odius  said  that  he  would  make 
them  sensible  that  be  was  not  an  ass,  but  a  lion  ;  and  that  the  ass,  whom  they 
despised  so  much,  should  eat  their  ox.  Accordingly  he  Ordered  Apis  to  he 
dragged  out  of  his  tem]^le,  and  sacrificed  to  an  ass.  After  which  he  made  hh 
cooks  dress  and  serve  him  up  to  the  officers  of  his  household.  This  piece  of 
wit  incensed  Bagoas.  As  for  the  archives,  he  redeemed  them  afleiwards,  and 
sent  them  back  to  the  place  where  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them  :  but  the 
affront  which  had  been  done  to  his  religion,  was  irreparable ;  and  it  b  be- 
lieved, that  was  the  real  occasion  of  his  master's  death.| 

His  revenue  did  not  stop  here  :  he  caused  another  body  to  be  interred  in« 
stead  of  the  Kill's  ;  and  to  avenge  his  having  made  the  officers  of  the  house 
eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  cats  eat  his  dead  body,  which  he  gave  them  cut 
in  small  pieces ;  and  for  his  bones,  those  he  tulned  into  handles  for  knives  and 
swords,  tne  natural  symbols  of  his  cruelty.  It  is  veij  probable,  that  some 
new  cause  had  awakened  in  the  heart  of  this  monster  his,  ancient  resentment , 
itiihout  whidi,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  could  carry  his  barbarity  si 
far  in  regard  to  his  master  and  benefactor.§ 

Afler  me  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas^  in  whose  hands  all  powerwas  at  that  time, 
placed  Arses  upon  the  throne,  me  yom^st  of  all  the  late  kiittr's  sons,  and  put 
Ibe  rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess,  with  better  security,  and  without  a  rival, 
die  authority  he  had  usurpea.  He  gave  Arses  oidy  the  name  of  king,  vHiile 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  whole  power  of  the  sovereignty.  But  perceiving 
that  (he  young  prince  began  to  discover  his  wickedness,  and  took  measures  to 
punish  it,  he  prevented  bim,  by  havirqi'  him  assasshiated,  and  destroyed  his 
whole  faniilT  with  him. 

Ba^bas,  after  having  rebdeted  the  throne  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Arses, 
placed  Darius  upon  It,  the  third  df  that  name  who  rekned  in  Persia.  Hii 
true  bame  was  (Jddomanus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter. 

We  see  here,  ih  full  li^t,  the  ssfd  effect  of  the  ill  poli<^  of  the  kings  of  Per* 
sia,  who,  to  ease  themselves  of  the  weight  of  public  business,  abandoned  their 
whole  authority,  to  a  eunuch.  Bagoas  may  have  had  more  address  and  under- 
standing than  the  rest,  and  thereby  merited  some  distinction.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  wise  prince  to  distinguish  merit ;  but  it  is  alto  incumbent  on  him  to  continue 
always  the  entire  Piaster,  jutke,  and  arbiter  off  his  afikirs.  A  prince  like  Ochus, 
idK)  bad  made  the  greatest  mtnes  his  steps  for  ascendibg  the  throne,  and  whc 
had  supportefd  himself  in  it  by  the  same  measures,  deserved  to  have  sudh  a 
ninister  as  Bagoas,  who  vied  with  his  master  n  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Ochm 
experienced  their  first  effects.  Had  he  desired  to  have  r  ihing  to  fear  fiwn 
him,  he  should  not  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  render  him  foimidmblelijy 
giving  him  an  unlimited  pow^r. 

■I  ■  i  ill  ■     i« 
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A»  DemcislbeDes  will  bare  a  great  part  in  (he 
der,  nhich  will  be  Ibe  subject  of  the  ensuing  v 
ihe  reader  some  prpvious  idea  of  him.  and  to  le 
cultivated, and  to  nhal  a  degree  of  perfection  be 
which  made  hirn  niore  awfuito  Philip  and  AleiaE 
greater  services  lo  his  country  than  the  highest  u 

That  orator,  bora  two  jean*  before  Philip,  ai 
SoK  Cicero,  was  Dot  tlte  MU  of  a  dirty,  smokj  I 
Mem  to  intuoate,  but  of  a  man  moderatelj'  nch 
Ibigea.  Not  tlut  the  Iwth  of  Demosthenes  coi 
his  reputaljon,  whose  norks  are  a  higher  title  d 
did  Ibe  world  aflbnia.  Deioostiienes  tells  us  hii 
thirty  alarea  at  bis  forges,  each  of  ihem  valued  . 
except  two,  wbo  were,  vrilhout  doubl,  (he  most 
FBcted  the  iroik ;  and  these  were  each  of  them  v 
well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancier 
foKes  cleared,  aruiually,  thirty  luinK.  To  this  t 
to  Sie  forgiiiK  (rf"  swoFi£  and  such  kind  of  arms,  fa 
and  (ables  of  fine  wood  and  iroiy  were  made, 
twelve  minx.  In  this  only  twen^  slaves  were  f 
at  two  miriK. 

Tbe  &tber  of  Demosthenes  died  possessed  of  an  es(a(e  of  fourteen  talents 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  Ibe  hands  of  soidid  and  avaricious  guardiaiiL 
who  bad  no  views  but  t^  making  (he  most  out  of  his  fortune.  They  carried 
Ibal  base  tpirit  so  far  as  to  refuse  their  pupil's  masters  the  reward  due  to  tbem ; 
m>  titat  he  was  not  educa(ed  with  the  care  which  so  excellent  a  genius  as  bia 
required;  beudes  which,  the  weakness  of  bis  constitution,  and  the  delicacy 
of  us  healdi,  with  tbe  excessive  fondness  of  a  mother  that  doated  on  him,  pre- 
vented his  mailers  from  obliging  him  to  apply  much  to  his  studies. 

Tbe  school  of  lsocrates,G  tn  which  so  many  great  men  had  been  educated, 
ns,  at  that  liiiie,~tiie  most  famous  at  Athens.  But  whether  the  avarice  of  Uw 
guardians  ofDeoiosthenes  prevented  him  from  improving  under  a  master,  wboM 
price  was  very  hieh,  or  thai  tbe  soil  and  peaceful  eloquence  of  Isocrates  was 
not  to  his  taste,  he  at  that  time  studied  under  Isteus,  whose  character  waa 
■treuglh  and  vehemence.  He  found  means,  however,  to  get  the  orinciples  of 
rhetoric  tat^hl  by  the  former  :  but  Platoll  in  reality  contribiitea  the  most  ia 
Ibrming  Demosthenes  ;  he  read  his  works  with  great  application,  and  received 
letsoos  from  him  also  ;  and  it  ia  easy  lo  distinguish  in  the  writings  of  the  dis- 
ciple, tbe  noble  and  sublime  air  of  the  master. 

But  be  soot)  quitted  the  school  of  Isasus  and  Plato  far  aDo(ber,  under  a  dif- 
itRfeDt  kiod  of  i^rection  ;  I  mean,  the  bar  ;  whicit  was  occasioned  by  tbe  foU 
ImriDg  circumstance.  H  The  orator  Calistralus  was  appointed  lo  plead  the 
cause  of  thn  ci^  Oropus,  situated  between  Bceotia  ana  Attica.  Chabrias, 
having  disposed  the  Athenians  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebaos,  who  wen 
ia  great  dislressj  they  hastened  thither,  and  delivered  ttiem  from  tbe  enemy 
The  Tbebant,  foigetting  so  great  a  service,  took  from  tbe  Athenians  (he  Umrn 
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of  OropuA,  which  was  upon  their  frontier.  Chabrias  was  suspected.  «id  chai||ed 
with  treason  upon  this  occasion.*  Callistratus  was  chosen  to  pleaa  afrainst  him. 
The  reputation  of  the  orator  and  the  importance  of  the  cause,  excited  curiositj, 
and  made  a  great  noise  in  the  city.  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  sixteen  yean 
of  age,  earnestly  entreated  his  masters  to  cany  him  with  them  to  the  bar.  thai 
he  might  be  present  at  so  famous  a  trial.  The  orator  was  heard  with  great  at* 
tention ;  and  having  had  extraordinaiy  success,  was  attended  home  by  a  crowd 
of  illustrious  citizens,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  praising  and  ad- 
miring him.  The  young  man  was  extremely  affected  with  the  honours  which 
ke  saw  paid  to  the  orator,  and  still  more  with  the  supreme  power  of  eloquence 
•n  the  minds  of  men,  over  which  it  exercises  a  kind  of  absolute  power.  He 
was  himself  sensible  of  its  effects ;  and  not  beii^  able  to  resist  its  charms,  he 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  it ;  from  henceforth  renounced  all  other  studies  and 
pleasures ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  Callistratus  at  Athens,  he  never  quit- 
ted him.  but  madi  alFthe  improvement  he  could  from  his  precepts.! 

The  nrst  essay  of  his  eloquence  was  against  his  Guardians,  whom  he  obliged 
to  refund  a  part  of  his  fortune.  Encouras^ed  by  tnis  success,  he  ventured  to 
speak  before  the  i)eople,  but  with  veiy  ill  success.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a 
thick  way  of  speaking,  and  a  veiy  short  breath ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  pe- 
riods were  so  lonj^,  that  he  was  often  oblic^d  to  stop  ini  the  middle  of  then  for 
fespiration.  This  occasioned  his  being  nissed  by  theWhole  audience ;  from 
whence  he  retired  entirely  discouraged,  and  determined  to  renounce  for  ever  a 
function  of  which  he  believed  himself  incapable.  One  of  his  auditors,  who  had 
observed  an  excellent  fund  of  genius  in  him,  and  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  came 
very  near  that  of  Pericles,  eave  him  new  spirit,  from  the  grateful  idea  of  do  glo- 
rious a  resemblance,  and  the  good  advice  which  he  added  to  it 

He  ventured  therefore  to  appear  a  second  time  before  the  people,  and  was  no 
better  received  than  before.  As  he  withdrew,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  Sat^ rus,  one  of  the  most  excellent  actors  of  those  times, 
who  was  his  friend,  met  him,  and  having  learned  from  himself  the  cause  of  bis 
being  so  much  dejected,  assured  him  that  the  evil  was  not  without  remedy,  and 
that  the  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  ima^'ned.  He  desj^  him  only  to  re- 
peat some  of  the  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  to  him,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  Satyrus  spoke  them  after  him,  and  gave  them  such  graces  by  the  tone, 
^sture,  and  spirit  with  which  he  pronounced  them  that  Demosthenes  himself 
found  them  quite  different  from  wnat  they  where  in  his  own  manner  of  speak- 
m^.  He^  perceived  plainly  what  he  wanted,  and  applied  himself  to  the  ac- 
quiring of  it. 

His  efforts  to  correct  his  natural  defect  of  utterance,  and  to  perfect  himself  in 
pronunciation,  the  value  of  which  his  friend  had  made  him  understand,  seem 
almost  incredible,  and  prove  that  industrious  perseverance  can  surmount  all 
things.  He  stammerMto  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  pronounce  some 
letters,  among  others,  the  first  in  the  name  of  the  art  he  was  studyii^,  Hietoric, 
and  his  breathing  was  so  short,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  whole  period  without 
stopping.  He  overcame  these  obstacles  at  length,  by  putting  small  pebbles 
nto  nis  mouth,  and  pronouncing  several  verses  in  that  manner  without  interrup- 
tion, while  walking,  and  goins"  up  steep  and  difficult  places,  so  that  at  last  no 
letter  made  him  hesitate,  and  nis  oreath  held  out  thiou|^h  the  longest  period.^ 
He  went  also  to  the  sea-side,  and  while  the  waves  were  in  the  most  violent  agi- 
tation, he  pronounced  harangues,  to  accustom  himself  by  the  confused  noise  of 
the  waters,  to  the  roar  of  the  people,  and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  puUic 
as$emblies.§ 

Demosthenes  took  no  less  care  of  his  action  than  of  his  voice.  He  had  a 
large  looking-elass  in  his  house,  which  served  to  teach  him  gesture,  and  at  whkk 
he  used  to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  in  public.    To  caned  a  fault  which  he  had 
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miracted  by  an  ill  habU  of  continuaUy  shruegini^  hk  sboulden,  he  i)rictifed 
Huidiiig  upright  in  a  kind  of  very  narrow  piupit  or  rostnim,  oyer  which  hinf 

•  halbert  in  such  a  manner,  that  if,  in  the  heat  of  action,  that  modon  e^capM 
kaxxL,  the  point  of  the  weapon  might  serve  at  the  same  time  to  admonish  and 
cofTbct  him.* 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed :  for  it  was  by  this  means  that  he  carried  the 
art  of  declaiming  to  the  highest  a^pnee  of  peitection  of  which  it  was  capable ; 
whence  it  was  erident  that  he  wellknew  its  value  and  importance.  Wben  he 
was  a  iked  three  several  times,  which  (quality  he  thought  most  neces^aiy  in  an 
erato  ,  he  cml^  answered,  ''  pronunciation ;  and  bj  making  that  reply  tiiree 
times  mccessivtel  J,  insinuated  that  that  qualification  was  the  only  one,  the  want 
of  which  could  be  least  concealed,  and  whibh  was  the  most  capable  of  conceal- 
mg  other  defects  ;  and  that  pronunciation  alone  could  give  considerable  weight, 
even  to  an  indifferent  orator,  when  without  it,  the  most  excellent  could  not  ex- 
pect the  least  success.!  He  must  have  had  a  venr  high  opinion  of  it,  so  as  to 
attain  a  perfection  in  it :  and  for  the  instructions  of  Neoptolemus,  the  most  ex 
cedent  comedian  then  livii^,  he  devoted  so  considerable  a  sum  as  ten  thousand 
drachmas,  thou^  he  was  not  veiy  rich. 

His  application  to  studj  was  no  less  surprising.  To  be  the  more  removed 
hom  noise,  and  less  subject  to  distraction,  he  caused  a  small  chamber  to  be 
made  for  him  underground,  in  which  he  sometimes  shut  himself  up  ix  whole 
months,  shaving,  on  purpose,  naif  his  head  and  &ce,  that  be  might  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  zo  abroad  It  was  there,  b^  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  he  composed 
die  admirable  orations,  which  were  said  bj  trose  who  envied  him,  to  smell  of 
the  oil ;  to  imply  that  they  were  .00  elaborate.     **  It  is  plain/"  replied  he, 

*  yours  did  not  cost  you  so  mucn  trouble."  He  rose  veiy  early  in  the  morning, 
and  used  to  say,  that  he  was  sorry  when  any  wonunan  was  at  his  business  be- 
fore him.{  We  may  judge  of  his  extraordinary  efforts  to  acquire  an  excel- 
lence of  eveiy  kind,  from  the  pains  he  took  in  copying  the  historjr  of  Thucydi- 
des  eight  times  with  his  own  nand,  in  order  to  render  the  style  of  that  great 
man  ^miliar  to  him.§ 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised  his  talent  of  eloquence  in  several  pn 
rate  causes,  made  his  appearance  in  full  light,  and  mounted  the  tribunal  ot 
harangues,  to  treat  there  upon  public  affairs ;  with  what  success  we  diall  set 
hereafter.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  his  success  was  so  great,  that  all  Greece  cam^ 
in  crowds  to  Athens  to  hear  Demosthenes  speak :  and  he  adds, "  that  merit, 
•o  great  as  his,  could  not  but  have  had  that  effect.  ||  I  do  not  examine  in  this 
place,  into  the  character  of  his  eloquence :  I  have  ei^aiged  sufficiently  upon  that 
elsewhere  ;Y  I  only  consider  its  wondernil  effects. 

If  we  believe  Philip  on  this  head,  of  which  he  v  certainly  an  evidence  d 

unquestionable  authonty,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  alone  did  him  more 

hart  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenians.    His  harangues,  he  said, 

were  like  machines  of  war,  and  batteries  raised  at  a  distance  against  him,  by 

which  be  overthrew  all  his  projects,  and  ruined  his  enterprises^  without  its  be- 

V  possible  to  prevent  their  effect.    **  For  I  myself,"  says  Philip  of  him,  '*  had 

'  been  present,  and  heard  that  vehement  orator  declaim,  should  nave  concluded 

«e  hrst,  that  it  was  indispensably  necessaiy  to  declare  war  lugainst  me."**  Nc 

i^  seemed  impregnable  to  that  prince,  provided  h^oouldmtroduce  a  mul« 

aaen  with  gold  into  it ;  but  he  confessed,  that  to  his  sorrow,  Demosthenes  was 

iiyincible  In  that  respect,  and  tliat  be  alwajrs  found  him  inaccessible  to  his  pre- 

■epts.     Afier  the  batde  of  Chaeronea,  Philip,  though  victor,  was  strtck  with 
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pxtreine  dread  attire  prospect  of  the  grreat  danger  to  which  that  orator,  bjr  tai 
powerilii  learue  which  his  influence  chiefly  had  formed  against  bim,  expoied 
bimseir  and  his  kingdom. 

Aiitipater  spoke  to  the  same  efiect  of  him.  "  1  value  not,*'  said  he,  *Vthe 
PirtKUfl,  the  galleys  and  armies  of  the  Athenians ;  for  what  have  we  to  fear  Cnom 
a  people  continually  employed  in  ^ames,  feasts,  and  bacchanals  ?  Demosthenes 
'ilon^  gives  me  pam.  Without  him,  the  Athenians  difler  in  nothing  from  the 
meanest  people  of  Greece.  He  alone  excites  and  ammates  them.  It  is  be  that 
rouses  them  from  tb^ir  lethargy  and  stupefaction,  and  puts  their  arms  and  oan 
into  their  hands,  almost  against  their  will :  incessantly  representing  to  them  the 
famous  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamin,  he  transforms  them  into  new  men  by 
the  ardour  of  his  discourses,  and  inspires  them  with  incredible  valour  and  for 
titude.  Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  eyes,  nor  his  consummate  prudence. 
He  foresees  all  our  designs ;  he  countermines  all  our  projects ;  and  disconcerts 
us  in  eveiy  thing :  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in  him,  and  wholly  follow 
his  advice,  we  sbould  be  inevitably  ruined.  Nothii^  can  tempt  him,  nor  dimin- 
ish his  love  for  his  countiy.  All  the  gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more  access  to 
him,  than  that  of  Persia  (fid  formerly  to  Aristides.*** 

He  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  g[ive  this  glorious  testimony  for  himself  in 
his  just  defence  against  .£schines,  fis  accuser  and  declared  enemy.  *'  While 
ill  the  orators  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  presents  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,"  says  he^ ''  toat  neither  slight  conjee* 
tures,  engaging  expressions,  magnificent  promises,  hope,  fear,  favour,  nor  any 
thing  in  the  world,  have  ever  b^n  able  to  induce  me  to  give  up  the  least  right 
or  interest  of  my  countnr."  He  adds,  that  instead  of  acting  Uke  those  merce- 
naiy  persons,  who,  in  all  they  proposed,  declared  for  such  as  paid  them  best, 
like  scales,  that  always  incline  to  the  side  firom  whence  they  receive  most ;  he 
in  all  the  counsels  he  had  given,  had  solely  in  view  the  interest  and  glonr  ot 
his  countiy,  and  that  be  had  always  continued  inflexible  and  incorruptible  tt 
the  Maceaonian  gold.  The  sequd  will  show  bow  well  he  supported  that  cha* 
racter  to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  ascend  the  tribunal  for  haran^pes,  oi 
rather  the  statesman,  to  enter  upun  the  administration  of  the  public  afl^irs,  and 
to  be  the  principal  and  soul  of  all  the  great  enterprises  of  Athens  against  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

SBonoir  Yii.— DioREsaioir  on  the  MAirifER  of  pittino  pvr  fleets 

BY  THE  ATHENIANS. 

The  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
fi«vrih  section  of  the  tenm  book,  where  I  have  treated  of  the  government  and 
maritime  aflahs  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  necessaiy  to  deviate  from  the  chain 
of  the  history,  and  it  may  be  easily  referred  to  when  requisite. 

The  word  trierarch  signifies  properly  the  commander  of  a  galley.  But  those 
citizens  were  also  callea  trierarchs,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  out  the  gaJle^s 
in  time  of  war,  and  to  fiimish  them  with  all  things  necessaiy,  or  at  least  with 
part  of  them.  *  , 

They  were  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  people,  and  there  was  no  fixed  num- 
ber of  them.  Sometiraai  two,  sometimes  three,  and  even  tea  trierachs,  were 
appointed  to  equip  oiio  vessel. 

At  length,  the  number  of  trierarchs  was  estahlished  at  twelve  hundred,  in  (he 
following  manner.    Atliens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes^    One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  richest  citizens  of  each  tribe  were  nominated  to  furnish  the  ei 
penses  of  these  armaments ;  and  thus,  each  tribe  furnishing  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  the  ndti.ber  of  the  trierarchs  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.! 

These  tweive  hundred  men  were  agam  divided  into  two  classes,  of  six  hun- 
dred each  ;  and&ose  six  hundred  subdivided  into  two.more^  each  of  three  hiin« 
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ired.    The  fiiot  threr  hun^'-'^H  were  chosen  fit>m  among  luci  as  iPare  richest 
CpoD  pressing  CMxas  jns  thef  advanced  the  necessaiy  ezper»es,  and  were  re* 
imbuised  bj  tne  other  three  hundred,  who  paid  their  proportion,  as  the  state  o< 
their  af&irs  would  admit 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  twelve  hundred  were  divided  into 
dlfierent  companies,  each  consisting  oT  sixteen  men,  who  joined  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  gallej.  That  law  was  veiy  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
equally  unjust  in  its  principles ;  as  it  decreed  tnat  this  number  of  sixteen  ^iould 
be  cho"en  by  their  a^,  and  not  their  estates.  It  ordained  that  all  citizens. 
&cm  twenty-five  to  forty,  should  be  included  in  one  of  these  companies,  and 
contribute  one  sixteenth ;  so  that  by  this  law  the  poorer  citizens  were  to  contri- 
bute as  much  as  the  most  opulent,  and  oAen  found  it  impomible  to  supply  an  ex- 
pense so  much  above  their  power.  From  whence  it  happened,  that  the  fleet 
was  either  not  armed  in  time,  or  veiy  ill  fitted  out ;  by  which  means  Athenf 
lost  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  action. 

Demosthenes,  always  intent  upon  the  public  good,  to  remedy  those  inconve- 
niencies,  propo^  the  abrogation  of  this  law  by  another.  By  fhti  latter,  the  trie- 
rarchs  were  to  be  cho0en,not  by  the  number  cf  their  years,  nut  by  the  value  of 
their  fortunes.  Each  citizen,  whose  estate  amounted  to  ten  talents,  wis  obljj;e<l 
to  fit  out  one  galley :  and  if  to  twenty  talents,  two ;  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
^h  as  were  nu.  worth  ten  talents,  were  to  join  with  as  many  others  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  complete  that  sum,  and  to  fit^Mit  a  galley.* 

Nothinj^  could  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demostnenes,  which  reformed  all  the 
abuses  oi  toe  other.  By  these  means  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  time,  and  pro 
vidcd  with  all  things  necessary :  the  poor  were  considerably  relieved,  and  nom 
but  the  rich  displc^ised  with  it :  for,  instead  of  contributing  only  a  sixteenth,  is 
by  the  fomter  taw,  they  were  sometimes  oblic^d  by  the  latter  to  equip  a  galley, 
and  sometimes  two  or  more,  acc^nding  to  the  amount  of  their  estates. 

The  rich  were  consequently  veiy  much  offsnded  at  Demosthenes  on  account 
of  this  regulation ;  and  it  was,  without  doubt,  an  instance  of  no  small  courage 
in  him  to  disregard  their  complaints,  and  to  hazard  the  making  himself  as 
many  enemies,  as  there  were  powejrtful  citizens  in  Athens.  Let  us  hear  him- 
lelf.  '*  Seemg,"  says  he,  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  "  that  your  maritime  af- 
fairs are  in  the  greatest  decline,  the  rich  possessed  of  an  immunity  purchased 
at  a  very  low  rate,  the  citizens  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes  oi>piessed  with 
taxes,  and  the  republic  itself,  in  consequence  of  these  mconyemences,  never 
attempting  any  thing  until  too  late  for  its  service ;  I  had  tkie  courage  to  estab- 
lish a  law,  whereby  the  rich  are  restrained  to  their  duty,  the  poor  relieved 
from  oppiession,  and  what  was  of  the  highest  importance,  the  republic  enabled 
Id  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  war  in  due  time.'  He  adds,  that  there 
was  nothir^  the  rich  wouloi  not  have  given  him  to  forbear  the  proposing  of  this 
law,  or  at  least  to  have  suspended  its  execution :  but  he  did  not  suffier  himself 
to  be  swayed  either  by  their  threats  oi  promises,  and  cootimied  firm  to  the 
public  good.t 

.  Not  having  been  able  to  make  him  change  his  resolutfon,  they  contrived  a 
xtratagem  to  render  it  ineffectual ;  for  it  was  without  doubt  at  their  inst^tion, 
that  a  certain  person,  named  Patroclus,  cited  Demosthenes  before  the  Judges, 
.  and  prosecuted  him  juridically  as  an  infringer  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  The 
accuser  having  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices  on  his  side,  wis,  aoooirding  to 
eostom,  fined  five  hundred  drachmas,  and  Demostheaes  acquitted  of  the  ehajgOi 
as  related  by  himself. 

It  is  doubtfiil,  whether  at  Rome,  especially  io  the  latter  times,  the  affair 
would  have  taken  this  turn  ;  for  we  see,  that  whatever  attempts  were  made  by 
3fae  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  to  whatever  height  the  quarrel  arose,  it  neyei 
was  possible  to  induce  the  rich,  who  were  far  more  poweHul  and  enterprising 
than  those  of  Athens,  ft>  nenoimce  the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  they  had 
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usurped  in  manife.<  contravention  of  the  institutions  of  the  state.    The  la*' 
'if  Demosthenes  was  approved  and  confirmed  hj  the  senate  and  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  tbe  trierarchs  fitted  out  the  galJeja 
and  their  equipage  at  their  own  expense.  The  state  paid  the  mariners  and 
soldiers,  generally  at  the  rate  of  three  oboh,  or  five  pence  a-day,  as  has  been 
observed  elsewhere.    The  officers  had  greater  pay. 

The  trierarchs  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave  all  orders  on  board.  Whcf 
tliere  were  two  of  them  to  a  ship,  each  commanded  six  months 

Wnen  they  quitted  their  office,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  oi 
their  administration,  and  delivered  a  state  of  the  vessel's  ecjuipage  to  their 
successor,  or  the  republic.  The  successor  wan  obliged  to  go  immeaiately  and 
fill  up  the  vacant  place  ;  and  if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  post  oy  a  time  assigned 
him,  he  was  fined  for  his  neglect. 

As  the  chaige  of  trierarch  was  veiy  expensiye,  those  who  were  nominated  to 
it  w^re  admitted  to  point  out  some  other  person  richer  than  themselves,  and 
to  demand  that  they  should  be  put  into  their  place ;  provided  they  were 
ready  to  change  estates  with  such  person,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  trie- 
rarch afler  such  exchange.  This  law  was  instituted  by  Solon,  and  was  called 
liie  Law  of  Exchanges. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  galleys,  which  must  have  amounted  to  veiy  great 
sums,  the  rich  had  another  chaige  to  support  in  the  time  of  war,  in  the  exbraOT- 
dinaiy  taxes  and  imposts  laid  on  their  estates ;  upon  which,  sometimes  th« 
hundredth,  sometimes  a  fiftieth,  and  even  a  twelilh,  were  levied,  according  iff 
the  different  occasions  of  the  state. 

Nobody  at  Athens,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  could  be  exempted  from 
these  two  chaiges,  except  the  novemviri,  or  nine  archontes,  who  were  not 
obliged  to  fit  out  gallep.  So  that  we  see,  without  ships  or  money,  the  repub- 
lie  was  not  in  a  condition,  either  to  support  wars,  or  defend  itself.* 

There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions,  which  were  granted  to  such 
as  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  republic,  and  sometimes  even  .'o  all  their 
descendants ;  as  maintaining  public  places  oi  exercise,  with  all  things  neces- 
saiy  for  such  as  frequented  them  ;  instituting  a  public  fea^t  for  one  of  the  ten 
tnbes ;  and  defrayir^  the  expenses  of  games  and  shows ;  all  which  amounted 
to  great  sums. 

These  immunities,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  maiks  of  honour  and  re 
wards  of  services  rendered  the  state ;  as  well  as  statues  which  were  erected  to 
great  men,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  privilege  of  bein^  maintained  in 
tne  prjTtanaeum  at  the  public  expense.  The  view  of  Athens  m  these  honour- 
able distinctions  was  to  exprait  their  high  sense  of  gratitude,  and  to  kindle  at 
the  same  time  in  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  a  noble  thirst  of  gloiy,  and  an  or- 
ient love  for  their  countiy. 

Besides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  the  deliverers  of 
VthenSj  their  descendants  were  forever  exemrCed  from  all  puolic  employmeott, 
md  emojed  that  honourable  privil^e  many  ages  after. 

As  Anstides  died  without  any  estate,  and  left  his  son  Lysimachus  no  other 
patrimony  than  his  fflory  and  poverty,  the  republic  gave  nim  a  hundred  acres 
of  wood;  and  as  much  arable  land  in  Eubcea,  besides  one  hundred  mine  at  one 
payment,  and  four  drachmas,  or  forty  pence  a-day.t 

Athens,  in  these  services  which  were  done  it,  regarded  more  the  good  will 
than  the  action  itself.  A  certain  person  of  Gyrene,  named  Epicerdus,  being 
at  Syracuse  when  the  Athenians  were  defeatea,  touched  with  compassion  for 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  dispersed  in  Sicily,  whom  he  saw  ready  to  expire  for 
want  of  food,  distributed  a  hundred  minae  amon^  them.  Athens  adopted  him 
into  the  number  of  its  citizens,  and  granted  him  all  the  immunities  before 
mentioned.  Some  time  after,  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  sair^ 
Epicerdus  gave  the  ci.y  a  talent.    These  were  but  small  matters  on  either  cc 
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asion  with  raE^ard  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Athens :  but  tbej  were  infi- 
oitcly  affcctea  with  the  grod  heart  of  a  stranger,  who  witnout  any  view  of  in- 
tefest,  in  a  time  of  pubhc  calamihr,  exhausted  himself  in  some  measure  for  the 
relief  of  those  with  whom  he  haa  no  affinity,  and  from  whom  he  had  nothii^ 
10  expect* 

The  same  fireedom  of  the  city  of  Athens,  granted  an  exemption  from  cus- 
toms to  Leucon,  who  reigned  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  his  children,  because  they 
yearly  imported  from  the  lands  of  that  prince  a  considerable  quantity  of  com 
of  which  they  wert  m  extreme  want,  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  what  came 
finro  ether  parts.  Leucon,  in  his  turn,  not  tc  be  outdone  in  generosity,  ex 
emptcd  the  Athenian  merchants  from  a  duty  of  a  thirtieth  upon  all  grain  ex- 
ported from  his  dominions,  and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  com  in  his  country  in  preference  to  all  other  people.  Tnat  exemp- 
tion amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  ;  for  they  brought  from  thence  only  two 
'Billions  of  quarters  of  com,  the  thirtieth  part  of  which  amounted  to  almost 
seventy  tboi^nd.t 

The  children  of  Conon  and  Chabrias  were  also  granted  an  immunity  from 
public  offices.  The  names  only  of  these  illustrious  generals  sufficiently  J  usti- 
rjT  that  iiberali^  of  tbe  Athenian  people.  A  person,  however,  named  Lepti- 
ays,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  public  ^ood,  proposed  the  abrontioD  by  a 
new  law,  of  all  the  grants  of  that  kind,  which  haa  been  made  from  ume  imme- 
morial, except  those  which  regarded 'the  posterity  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
^ton ;  and  to  enact,  that  for  the  future,  the  people  should  not  be  capable  of 
granting  such  privileges. 

Deniusthenes  strongly  opposed  this  law,  though  with  great  complacency  ['> 
iie  person  who  proposed  it ;  praising  his  good  mtentions.  audnot  speak  im^  m 
lira  but  with  esteem  ;  a  much  more  efficacious  manner  of  refuting,  than  tbcs** 
nctteat  invectives,  and  that  eager  and  passionate  style,  which  serve  only  ti  • 
alienate  the  people,  and  to  render  an  orator  suspected^  who  decries  his  canst 
Jumself,  and  shows  its  weak  side,  hj  substituting  injurious  terais  for  reason's. 
which  are  alooe  capable  of  convincing. 

Afrer  having  shown  that  so  odious  a  reduction  would  prove  of  little  or  no  ad- 
vantaee  to  the  republic,  from  tbe  inconsiderable  number  of  the  exempted  per- 
SQos,  Be  goes  on  to  explain  its  conveniences,  and  to  set  them  in  a  proper  light. 

"It  is  first,'*  says  ne,  "doing  injuiy  to  the  memoiy  of  those  great  men, 
whose  merit  ihe  state  intended  to  acknowledge,  and  reward  by  such  immmii- 
ties ;  it  is  in  some  manner  calling  in  question  the  services  tney  have  done 
their  country ;  it  b  throwing  a  suspicion  upon  their  great  actions,  injurious  t^, 
if  not  destructive  of,  their  gloiy.  And  were  they  now  alive,  and  present  \u 
th»  assealbly,  which  of  us  dl  would  presume  to  offer  them  such  an  affront  ? 
Should  not  me  respect  we  owe  their  memories,  make  us  consider  them  as  al- 
wm  alive  and  present  ?  . 

"  But  if  we  are  little  affected  with  what  concerns  them^  can  we  be  insensi 
hie  to  our  own  interest  ?  Besides  condemning  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors, 
by  abrogating  a  law  so  ancient,  what  shame  shall  we  bring  upon  ourscNes. 
and  what  an  mjuiy  shall  we  do  our  reputation  ?  The  gloiy  of  Athens,  and  of 
every  well  governed  state,  is  to  value  itself  upon  its  gratitude,  to  keep  its 
word  religiously,  and  to  be  true  to  all  its  engagements.  A  private  person  wht 
talis  in  t&se  respects,  is  bated  and  abhorred  :  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  being 
reproached  with  ingratitude  ?  And  shall  the  commonwealth,  in  cancelling  a 
bw  that  has  received  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  and  been  in  a  mannei 
consecrated  by  the  usage  of  many  ages,  be  guilty  of  so  notorious  a  prevarica 
tion  ?  We  prohibit  lying  in  the  very  markets,  under  heavy  penalties,  and  re- 
quire truth  and  faith  to  be  observed  in  them ;  and  shall  we  renounce  them 
wnsehres,  by  the  revocation  of  grants,  pas^d  in  all  their  forms,  and  upoi 
••hich  cveiy  private  man  has  a  right  to  insist  ? 

-  -  -  - — ^— ^—^ 
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lens  all  emulation  for  gloiy,  all  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  by  gttttt 
ploits,  all  zeal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  countiy,  which  are  the 
§^at  sources  and  principles  of  almost  all  the  actions  of  life.  And  it  is  to  do 
purpose  to  hold  up  the  example  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  errant  no  such 
exemptions.  Do  we  repent  our  not  resembling  them  in  many  things  ?  and  is 
there  any  wisdom  in  proposing  their  defects,  and  not  their  virtues,  for  our 
imitation  ?" 

Demosthenes  concludes  with  demanding  the  law  of  exemptions  to  be  re- 
tained in  all  its  extent :  with  this  exception,  that  all  persons  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  it,  out  those  who  had  a  just  title  to  them ;  and  that  a  strict 
mauiiy  should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  I  have  made  but  a  veiy  short  extract,  in  this  placf » of  an 
exceedii^  long  discourse,  and  that  I  designed  to  express  only  the  spoit  and 
sense,  without  confining  myself  to  the  method  and  expressions  of  it. 

There  was  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  Leptinus,  in  desiring  to  obtain  «  trivial 
advantage  for  the  republic,  by  retrenching  the  moderate  expenses  thsit  mnm 
m  honour  to  it,  and  no  chaige  to  himself;  while  there  were  otner  abuses  of  br 
greater  importance  to  reform.    ' 

Such  marks  of  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a  family,  perpetuate  also  in 
a  state,  an  ardent  zeal  for  its  happmess,  and  a  warm  desire  to  distinguish  that 
passion  by  glorious  actions,  it  is  not  without  pain,  that  1  find  amone  our- 
selves, that  part  of  the  privileges  mnted  to  the  family  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
have  been  retrenched.*  Charles  Vll.  had  ennobled  her,  her  father,  three  bio* 
thers,  and  all  their  descendants,  even  by  the  female  line.  In  1614,  at  the 
quest  of  the  attorney-general,  the  aiticle  <rf  ncrf)ili^  fay  the 
tRftched* 
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Plffip.  kioc  of  Maccdoa,  and  AkvasJer  hb  ton.  Moteia  tiM  tpaM  cf  thirtT  tls  jMn,  tiM 
HMf  of  \Mit  ixxrmm  inefcriiag  twtnty4bar,  —4  tb«t  of  Hw  ItUr  twlr*.  TkorosiMi  fporn  tbo  im 
year  «f  tbc  luStli  OljapMa,  or  tbo  tmt  of  tbo  vorid  96M,  to  Um  im  of  Ite  IMIk  Alj»r*ii,  «{ 
to  tbe  year  of  ue  world  SOiO. 


Fht  lay  who  laif—ddarif  that  tfanatoPerrfa^wof 

Tbo  Poniaa  cspin  oxpirodl  with  tho  last. 
9r«  kaow  Dot  aoj  tfaiar  eoocernio^  tbo  trantactioM  of  the  Jewt  dariof  thoM  (Uftf-flix  joan,  ozaopt  what 

wo  are  toU  by  JooejMiae,  book  ».  e.  7.  Jt  8.  of  hie  AotiqeHiei  of  the  Jew*,  airier  tbe  Ufb  piUtu  Joha 

er  Johnoa.  aod  JaidM.    Thoaa  viU  be  oMiitiQMdia  the  ooana  of  tiM  history,  with  «hieh.1l»t  of  tho 

Jewf  b  Imertatxed.  * 

Tko  aboT''  neotioaed  tpace  of  thSrtV'ibi  rean,  with  retpecl  to  the  Itonan  hlftofy.  oxttlidf  tnm  the  9Md 

totbe  43Mi  year  fioa  the  fDModaneaof  Ro»e.    Tbe  gieat  bmo  who  aade  tho  aoet  eoaepieaooe  ifiao 

the  Kommm  dariiif  that  ipaoe  of  tiae,  were  Apptw  Claodioe  the  dkbiter,  T.  ftiiartiae  Capita- 

Tju  VaaSas  ToroMtoa,  L.  Papfaioe  Conor,  M.  Valeriw  Camoo*,  (I.  Fabiae  Meiiaww,  aad  tbt 

t  «o  Dectt.  wbc  dcTolad  tbedwelroo  to  death  for  the  sako  of  thetr  oouatry. 


SECTION  I. 
TBS  Bom  AVD  nnrAircT  of  PHtup.    his  fikst  oov^vitTt. 

TBE  BIRTB  OF  ▲LBXAVDKE. 

M  ACEDoif  was  a  bereditai^  kingdom,  situated  in  aocieiit  Thnoe,  and  bounuMl 
CD  tbe  wofi^  bj  tbe  mountains  of  Tbesialy ;  on  the  east  by  Boeotia  and  rieiia, 
(M  Ifae  west  by  tbe  Lyncestes,  and  on  tbe  nortb  by  My;[aonia  md  Pelagonia 
B«t  aAer  Pbuip  bad  conquered  part  of  Tbrace  ana  lUynum,  tbis  kingdom  ex 
tended  fitm  tfa«  Adriatic  set  to  tbe  river  Sli7ii¥nt  Edeisa  was  at  first  tbe  capi- 
tal of  it,  but  afterwards  resigned  tbat  bonour  to  Pella,  £unous  lor  giving  birtb 
10  F^ip  and  JUexander. 

Philip,  whose  bistoiy  we  are,  now  entering  on,  was  tbe  son  of  Amyntas  II. 
who  is  reckoned  tbe  sijrteentb  king  of  Macedon  from  Caranus,  who  bad  ibunci- 
ed  that  kingdom  about  ibur  hundred  and  thirty  years  beibie,  that  is  anno  mundi 
JiUt^  and  beibrB  Christ  794.  The  history  ot  all  these  monarchs  is  sufficiently 
obscure,  and  iocludes  little  more  than  several  wars  with  tbe  Dlyrians,  the  Thra 
cians,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Hercules  by  Cara. 
oos,  and  consequently  to  have  been  Greeks  originally.  Notwithstandmg  this 
Demosthenes  oUen  sfyles  them  barbarians,  especially  in  his  invectives  against 
Phil^.  llhe  Greeks  indeed  g^ve  this  name  to  all  other  nations  without  ex 
ceptiog  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
w;^  eluded  from  toe  Olvmpi^  games  uoon  pretence  of  his  being  a  barbarian, 
and  was  not  admitted  to  snare  in  them,  tiO  after  having  proved  his  being  origin- 
ally descended  from  Aigos.^  The  above  mentioned  Alexander,  when  ne  wen* 
over  finm  the  Persian  camp,  tp  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  acquaint  tbe 
ktter  tbat  Mardonius  was  determmed  to  charge  them  by  surprise  at  day-break, 
justed  his  perfidy  by  his  ancient  descent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from  the 
Qieeks.t 
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The  ancient  Kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  live,  at  dii 
ferent  times,  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Spartans, 
changing  their  alliances  as  it  suited  their  interest.  Of  this  we  have  several 
instances  in  Thucydides.  One  of  then^  named  Perdiccas,  with  whom  the 
Athenians  were  dissatisfied,  become  their  tributary;  which  continued  from 
(heir  settling  a  colony  in  Amphipolis,  under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  about 
fbrty-eight  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tul  Brasidas  the  Lacedaemonian 
general,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  that  war,  raised  tJiat  whole  provinc* 
against  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedon. 

We  shall  soon  see  this  Macedon,  which  formerly  had  paid  tribute  to  Athens, 
become,  under  Philip,  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  triumph,  under  Alexander, 
over  all  the  forces  ot  Asia. 

Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  began  to  reign  the  third  year  of  the  96th  Olym- 
piad.** Having,  the  very  year  after,  been  warmly  attacked  by  the  Illyrians, 
and  dispossessed  of  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  thought  it  scarcely 
possible  for  him  ever  to  recover  again,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Olynthians; 
and  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  firmly  in  his  interest,  ceded  to  them  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  According  to 
some  authors,  Arsttus,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood,  being  supported  by  the 
Athenians,  and  taxing  advantage  of  the  trouble  which  broke  out  m  Macedonia, 
reigned  there  two  years.t  Amyntas  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Thes- 
salians ;  upon  which  he  was  desirous  of  resuming  the  possession  of  the  lands, 
which  nothing  but  the  unfavourable  situation  of  his  afiairs  had  obliged  him  to 
resign  to  the  Olynthians.  This  occasioned  a  war,  but  Amyntas,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  make  head  singly  against  so  powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  sent  him  succours,  and  enabled  him  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  who  threateneu  him  with  total  ruin.  It  was  then 
that  Amyntas,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  he  had  sent  a  deputation, 
engaged  to  unite  with  them,  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  possess  themselves  of 
Amphipolis,  declaring  that  this  city  beloujg^ed  to  the  last  mentioned  people. 
This  strong  alliance  was  continued  after  his  death  with  queen  Eurydice,  his 
widow,  as  we  shall  soon  see.^ 

Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntas,  was  bora  the  same  )rear  in  which  this 
monarch  declared  war  against  the  Olynthians.^  This  Philip  was  father  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  for  we  cannot  distmguish  him  better,  than  by  calling  him 
the  father  of  such  a  son,  as  Cicero  observes  of  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica«li 

Amyntas  died,  after  having  reined  twenty-four  years.  He  left  three  legiti- 
mate children,  whom  Eurydice  had  brought  him,  viz.  Alexander,  Perdiccas, 
and  Philip,  and  a  natural  son  named  Ptolemy. H 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  as  eldest  son.  In  the  very  begining  of  his 
reign,  he  was  en^a^ed  in  a  sharp  war  with  the  Illyrians,  neighbours  and  per- 
petual enemies  of  Macedonia.  Concluding  afterwards  a  peace  with  them,  he 
placed  in  their  hands,  as  a  hostage,  his  younger  brother  Philip,  an  infant,  who 
was  soon  sent  back  to  him.    Alexander  reined  but  one  year. 

The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to  Perdiccas,  his  brother,  as  the  next  eldest ; 
but  Pausanias,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  had  been  exiled,  disputed  it  with 
h'm,  and  was  supported  by  a  great  number  of  Macedonians.  He  began  by  seiz* 
n)g  some  fortresses.  Happily  for  the  new  king,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  couq- 
:ry,  where  the  Athenians  had  sent  him  with  a  small  fleet — not  to  besiege  Amphi* 
polls  immediately,  but  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  make  the  necessary 

f)reparations  for  besieging  it.  Eurydice,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  desired  to  see 
lim,  intending  to  request  his  assistance  against  Pausanias.  When  he  came  into 
the  palace,  and  had  seated  himself,  the  aflSicted  queen,  the  better  to  excite  his 

•  A.  M.  3606.    Ant  J.  C.  8M.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  307.  Ml.  t  A.  M.  86SI.    Ant  J.  C.  888. 
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%mpa8SiOQy  took  her  two  children,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,*  and  placed  the  for- 
oier  in  the  arms,  and  the  latter  on  the  knees,  of  Iphicrates ;  she  then  spoke  thus 
to  him:  **  remember,  Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas,  the  father  of  these  unhappv  or- 
phans, had  always  a  lore  for  your  country,  and  adopted  you  for  his  son.  This 
double  tie  lays  you  under  a  double  obligation.  The  amity  which  that  king  en- 
ertained  for  Athens,  requires  that  you  should  acknowledge  us  publicly  for  your 
riends;  and  the  tenderness  which  that  father  had  for  your  person,  claims  irom 
fou  the  heart  of  a  brother  to  these  children.''  Iphicrates,  moved  with  this  sight 
md  discourse,  expelled  the  usurper  and  restored  the  lawful  sovereign.! 

Perdiccast  did  not  long  contmue  in  tranquillity.  A  new  enemy,  more  for^ 
tnidable  than  the  first,  soon  invaded  his  repose;  this  was  Ptolemy  nis  brother 
Datural  scm  of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed.  He  might  possibly  be  the 
eldest  SOD,  and  claim  the  crown  as  such.  The  two  brothers  referred  the  deci- 
sioD  of  their  claim  to  Pelopidas,  general  of  the  Thebans,  more  revered  for  his 
probity  than  his  valour.  Pelopidas  determined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas ;  and 
naTing  judged  it  necessary  to  take  pledges  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  oblige 
the  two  competitors  to  observe  the  articles  of  the  treaty  accepted  by  them,  he 
carried  Philip  as  one  of  the  hostages  with  him  to  Thebes,^  where  he  resided 
several  years.  He  was  then  ten  years  of  a^e.  Eurydice,  at  her  leaving  this 
mach  loved  son,  earnestly  besougnt  Pelopidas  to  procure  him  an  education 
worthy  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going.  Pelopidas  placed 
him  with  Epaminondas,  who  had  a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher  in  bis 
house  for  the  education  of  his  scm.  Philip  improved  greatly  by  the  instructions 
of  his  preceptor,  and  much  more  by  those  of  Epaminondas,  under  whom  he 
undoubtedly  made  some  campaigns,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  this.  He 
eould  not  possibly  have  had  a  more  excellent  master,  whether  for  war  or  the 
ordinary  affairs  uf'^life ;  for  this  illustrious  Theban  was  at  the  same  time  a  grea 
pMlosopher,  that  is  to  say,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  a  ^eat  commander, 
as  well  as  a  great  statesman.  Philip  was  very  proud  of  being  his  pupil,  and 
proposed  him  as  a  model  to  himseU;  most  happy,  could  he  have  copied  him 
pjerfectly !  From  Epaminondas  he  acquired  his  activity  in  war,  and  his  promp- 
titude in  improving  occasions,  which,  however,  formed  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  merit  of  this  illustrious  personage:  but  with  regard  to  his  tempe- 
rance, his  justice,  his  disinterestedness,  his  sincerity,  his  magnanimity,  his  de- 
mency,  which  rendered  him  truly  great,  these  were  virtues  which  Philip  had 
not  received  from  nature,  and  did  not  acquire  by  imitatioiL|| 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  forming  and  educating  the 

most  dangerous  enemy  of  Greece.    After  Philip  had  spent  nine  or  ten  years 

in  their  city,  the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Macedon  made  him  resolve  to  leave 

Thebes  clandestinely.    Accordingly  he  stole  away,  and  nftide  the  utmost  ezpe- 

ditioo,  and  found  the  Macedonians  greatly  surprised  at  having  lost  their  king 

Perdiccas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  great  battle  by  the  Illynans,  but  much 

more  so,  to  find  that  they  had  as  many  enemies  as  neigbour8.ir    The  Illynans 

were  on  the  point  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  a  greater  force ;  the  Peo- 

nians  infested  it  with  perpetual  incursions;  the  Thradans  were  determined  to 

place  Pausanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  abandoned  his  pretensions ;  and  the 

Athenians  were  bringing  Argaeus,  whom  Mantias,  their  general,  was  ordered 

:o  support  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops.    Macedonia  at 

he  tune  wanted  a  prince  of  years  to  ffovem,  and  had  only  a  child,  Amyntas, 
the  son  of  Perdiccas,  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown.    Philip  governed  the  king- 

'PhiUpwai  then  BoC  lev  than  oiM  rcwv  old 
tA.  M.snti    Ant  J.C.  S74.    JEMh.  de  Fab.  Lcgat.  |».  Mi.  4M 
irkitafdi  Mippowf,  that  k  waa  with  Alexander  that  Ptolemy  diiputed  the  empJM,  which  cannot  Jbe  made  to 
agne  vith  the  rclalioo  of  JEeehmea,  who.  being  hia  cotemporaiy,  ii  mora  worthjr  of  cnUL    1  therafora  thooiut 
inper  to  nhetitute  PertttecaaiiMiead  of  Alexander.  .    ,        «       ,      ^ 

f  TM«  trieanio  obmn  hafaitiM.  prima  puerita  rvdinMoto  in  aitw  eevaritatb  antiaie.  et  in  domo  Bpaminoote 
I  et  pWliMpM  «t  tepaMlQiirdcfMwrit- JMtio.  I  vii.  e.  a    Philip  Uvad  in  tMbea  o^ 
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4om  for  some  time,  by  the  title  of  guardian  Ip^^e  piiVKe;  but  the  tul||«tlik 
iustiy  alarmed,  deposed  the  nephew  miavour  of  the  unde ;  and,  instead  of  tbe 
heir,  whom  nature  had  given  them,  set  him  upon  the  throne  whom  the  present 
iX)qjuncture  of  affairs  required.  |>ersuaded  that  the  law .  of  necessity  are  superioi 
10  all  others.  Accordingly  l^hiliD,  at  twen^^four  years  of  age,  ascended  the 
iluone  the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad.* 

The  new  Idng,  wjth  great  coobess  and  presence  of  mind,  used  all  his  en- 
«lcavours  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people  :  he  accordingly  Droidded 
\0T  and  remedied  eveiy  thing,  revived  the  desponding  coursie^e  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  reinstated  and  disciplined  the  army.  He  was  innexibly  rieid  in  the 
^st  point,  well  knowi.njg^  that  the  success  of  all  his  enterprises  depended  on  it 
\  soldier,  who  was  thirsty,  went  out  of  the  radcs  to  dnnk,  which  Philip  pun- 
ished with  mat  severity.  Another  soldier,  who  ought  to  have  stood  to  his 
••rras,  laid  tnem  down ;  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  deatht* 

It  was  at  this  time  he  established  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  aAerwardf 
became  so  famous,  and  was  the  choicest  and  best  disciplined  body  of  an  armi 
*4ie  world  had  overseen,  and  might  dispute  precedency  in  those  respects witi 
'he  Greeks  of  Marathon  and  Salamin.  He  drew  up  the  plan,  or  at  least  im 
;)roved  it,  from  the  idea  suggested  by  Homer.J  That  poet  describes  the  uniai 
of  the  Grecian  commanders  under  the  ima^e  of  a  battalion,  the  soldiers  ol 
r/hich,  bv  the  assemblage  or  conjunction  of  their  shields,  fbrm  a  body  im 
penetrable  to  the  enemy^s  darts.  I  rather  bel'eve,  that  Philip  formed  the  ides 
cf  the  phalanx  from  the  lessons  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  sacred  battalion  of  the 
Thebans.  He  treated  those  chosen  foot  soldiers  with  peculiar  distinction,  hon 
oured  tliem  with  the  title  of  his  comrades  or  companions,§  and,  by  such  marie 


advant;j^ 

to  him.  I  shall  msert,  at  the  end  of  this  section,  a  more  particular  descriptid 
of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  battles.  I  shsul  borrow  from  roly 
bins  this  description,  the  length  of  which  would  too  much  interrupt  the  sene 
of  our  histoqr ;  yet  being  placed  separately,  may  probably  please,  especial!} 
b^  the  judicious  reflections  of  a  man  so  Well  skiiled  in  the  art  of  war  as  tha 
historian. 

One  of  the  first  things  Philip  took  care  of,  was  the  negotiating  a  cautiow 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  make  his  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  hitherto  but  ill  established. 
He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  toAthens,  spared  neither  promises  nor  protesta- 
tions of  amity,  and  at  last  was  so  happy  as  to  conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  be 
knew  how  to  make  all  the  advantages  he  had  proposed  to  himselt. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  did  not  seem  so  mucn  to  act  like  a  monarch  of  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  like  a  politician  profound!;^  versed  in  the  art  of  dis- 
8imulati6n ;  and  who.  without  the  assistance  of  expenence^  was  already  sen- 
sible, that  to  know  when  to  lose  at  a  proper  season  is  to  gam.  He  had  seized 
upon  Amphipolis,  a  city  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  his  kii^dom,  which  consa- 
quently  stood  veiy  convenient  for  him.  He  could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would 
have  weakened  his  army  too  much,  not  to  mention  that  the  Athenians,  whoea 
friendship  it  was  his  interest  to  preserve,  would  have  been  exasperated  at  hn 
holding  a  place  which  they  claimed  as  their  colony.  On  the  other  side,  he  wtts 
determined  not  to  give  up  to  his  enemies  one  of  the  keys  to  his  dominions. 
He  therefore  took  the  resolution  to  declare  that  place  free,  oy  permitting"  the  iii> 
habitants  to  govern  themselves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  manner  to  set  them  at 
variance  with  their  ancient  masters.  At  the  same  time  he  disarmed  the  Peon- 
ians  by  means  of  promises  and  presents ;  resolving  to  attack  them,  ader  he  had 
dimnited  his  enemies,  and  weakened  them  by  that  d^union.H 
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l^is  address  und  subtlety  established  bim  more  firmly  oo  tiie  throne,  aiid  )m> 
jflOB  found  bijnseir  without  competitors.  Having  barred  the  entrance  of  bjx 
faftiigm  to  Fausanius,  be  marched  against  Ameus,  came  up  with  him  in  the 
rood  &om  .£eas  to  Metbone,  defeated  him,  kuled  a  grreat  number  of  bis  sol* 
dieis,  and  todc  a  multitude  of  prisoners ;  attacked  the  Peonianp,  and  subjected 
them  to  his  power :  he  afterwards  turned  bis  arms  against  the  Illyrians,  cut 
then  to  pieces,  and  obliged  them  to  restore  to  him  all  the  places  possessed  by 
them  ioMaceoooia. 

About  (bis  time  the  Athenians  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity  in  r^ard 
(D  thjs  inhabitants  of  Eubcea.  That  island  which  is  separated  from  Bceotia  b^ 
(hi^£uri|»us,  was  so  called  from  its  laige  and  beautiful  pasture  lands,  and  i» 
now  called  Negropont*  It  had  been  subject  to  the  Atheniam,  who  had  set- 
tied  G<4oDies  in  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  the  two  principal  cities.  Thucydides  f^ 
ialesy  tbat  m  ^  Pelopomiesian  war,  the  revolt  of  the  Euboeans  dismayed  th^ 
Athenians  very  much,  because  they  drew  greater  revenues  from  thence  thai 
from.  Attica.  From  that  time  Eulxea  bec^e  a  prey  to  factions ;  and  at  the 
same  tune  of  which  we  are  now  speakiiv ,  one  oi  these  factions  Imploted  the 
assistance  of  Thebes,  and  the  other  of  Athens.  At  fiKt  tlM"  Thebaas  met  with 
DO  obstacle,  and  easily  made  the  £aiction  they  espoused  tnumphant.  However, 
at  the  airival  of  the  Athenians,  matters  took  a  different  turn.  Though  they 
were  v^iy  much  offended  at  tb^.Eubceans,  who  bad  behaved  very  ir^juriouslv 
towards  them,  neveribeless,  sensibly  affected  with  the  great  dan^r  to  whicn 
they  were  exposed,  and  forgetting  thefr  private  resentments,  the^  immediately 
gave  them  such  powerful  succour  both  by  sea  and  land,  tnat  m  a  few  day« 
3)^  forced  the  Tnebans  to  retire.  Being  now  absolute  masters  of  the  island, 
tJbey  re^toied  the  ii^abitaDts  their  cities  and  liberties,  persuaded,  says  ^chi- 
'  nes,t  In  jnekting  tikis  circumstance,  tbat  justice  requires  we  should  obliterate 
the  reraenbrajDce  of  past  jfjjuries,  when  the  parties  offending  repose  their  trust 
in  the.o&oded.  The  Athenians,  after  having  restored  Euboea  to  its  former 
tranquillity,  retired,  without  desiring  any  other  benefit  for  all  their  services, 
than  the  glory,  of  bavipg  appeased  the  troubles  of  tbat  island.^ 

But  they  <ud  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  other  states  ^ 
and  th'ts  gave  ris^  to  im  "  war  of  the  allies,"§  of  which  I  have  spoken  else- 
lilieie. 

Hitherto,  thatjs,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  Philip  had  employed  his 
endeavours  to  trmmph  over  his  competitors  for  the  tnrone ;  to  pacify  domestic 
diviBions,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  bis  forei^  enemies,  and  to  disable  th^m,  by 
hisfreauent  victories,  from  troubling  him  m  the  possession  of  his  kinguom. 

But  ne  is  now  to  appear  in  another  character.  Sparta  and  Athens,  afler  hav- 
iog  long  disputed  the  empire  of  Greece,  had  weakened  themselves  by  theii 
reciprocal  divisions.  This  circumstance  nad  given  Thebes  an  opportuni^  of 
legajniqg  its  farmer  grandeur ;  but  Thebes,  naving  weakened  itself  by  the 
WMs  ia^ffitfiich  it  bad  l^ien  engaged  against  Sparta  and  Athens,  gave  Philip  au 
occasion  of  aspiring  also  in  his  turn  to  the  sovereignU^  of  Greece.  As  a  polV 
dcian  and  a  conquerer,  he  now  resolved  how  be  mignt  best  extend  his  fn>n* 
tiei%  reduce  his  neighbours,  and  weaken  those  whom  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
quer at  present  j  how  he  might  introduce  himself  into  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
mmx  m  its  intestine  feuds,  m^e  himself  its  arbiter,  join  with  one  side  to  d^- 
stroy  the  other  ;  in  a  word,  to  obtain  the  empire  over  all.  In  the  execution  oi 
this  great  design,  he  spared  neither  artifices,  open  force,  presents,  nor  promi- 
ses. He  emploj^ed,  for  this  purpose,  negotiations,  treaties,  and  alliances,  and 
each  of  them  sifigly,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  judged  most  conducive  to  tfaa 
success  of  his  design ;  advantage  solely  determining  him  in  the  choice  of 
measures- ___^ '         

•  A.  H.  9A46i     Ant.  J.  C.  358. 
r  One  iMMMMi  diaourv  <i»ci  TW  OPirnv  air;>uv;i^v»m)r  M   Tb)  siTiv^vfk 
:  VHJ.  PatefC  1.  iT «.  4    AaeyA.  I.  riii  p.  SIS     p0im>st.  pro  (  ii-«ii  h.  p.  499.    At 
Chripfc.  p.  411.  J  A.  M.  A64A.     Art.  J.  C 
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We  shall  always  see  him  acting  under  this  second  character  in  all  the  steps 
he  takes  -henceforth,  till  he  assumes  a  third  and  last  character,  which  is,  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  great  kin^  of  Persia,  and  endeavouring  to  become  the 
avenger  of  Greece,  by  subverting  an  empire  which  before  had  attempted  its 
subjugation,  and  which  hkd  always  continued  its  irreconcilable  enemy,  eithet 
by  open  invasions  or  secret  intrigues. 

We  have  se^n  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  seized 
upon  Amphipolis,  because  well  situated  for  bis  views  ;  but  that,  to  avoid  re- 
i^tonng  it  to  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  their  colonies,  h^  had  de- 
clared it  a  free  city.  But,  at  this  time^  beine  no  longer  under  such  mat  ap* 
prehension  fW)m  the  Athenians,  he  resumed  his  former  desien  of  seinng  Am 
phipolis.  The  inhabitants  of  tliis  city^  being  threatened  witn  a  speedy  8i^;e, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  dfitering  to  put  themselves  and  their  city 
under  the  protection  of  Athens^  and  beseeching  them  to  accept  the  keys  (» • 
Amphipolis.*  But  that  republic  rejected  their  offer,  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
peace  they  had  concluded  the  preeeding  year  with  Philip.  This  monarchy 
however,  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  point ;  for  he  besieged  and  took  Amphi- 
polis by  m'^ans  of  the  intrigues  he  carried  on  in  the  city*  and  made  it  one  of 
the  strongest  barriers  of  his  kingdom.  Demosthenes,  in  his  orations,  frequently 
reproaches  the  Athenians  with  their  indolence  on  this  occasion,  by  representing 
to  them,  tha(t,  had  they  acted  at  this  time  with  the  expedition  they  ought,  they 
would  have  saved  a  confederate  city,,  and  spared  themselves  a  great  many 
misfortunes.! 

Philip  had  promised  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Amphipolis  into  their  hands, 
and  by  this  means  had  made  them  supine  and  inactive ;  but  he  did  not  ralue 
himself  upon  keeping  his  word,  and  sincerity  was  in  no  manner  the  virtue  he 
professed.  So  far  from  surrendering  this  city,  he  also  possessed  himself  of  * 
rydna];  and  of  Potidsa.^  The  Athenians  kept  a  garrison  in  the  latter ;  these 
he  dismissed  without  doii^  them  the  least  ii^jury ;  and  gave  up  this  city  to 
the  Olynthians,  to  engage  tnem  in  his  interest.!! 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  seize  Crenides,  which  the  Thasians  had  buih 
but  two  years  before,  and  which  he  called  Philippi,  from  his  own  name.  It 
was  near  this  cit^,  afterwards  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that 
he  opened  certain  gold  mines,  which  eveiy  year  produced  upwards  of  a  thou- , 
sand  talents  ;  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  in  that  age.  By  this  means,  money 
became  much  more  current  in  Macedon  than  before  ;  and  Philip  first  caused 
gold  specie  to  be  coined  there,  which  outlived  monarchy.  IF  Superiority  of  fi- 
nances is  of  endless  advantafipe  to  a  state ;  and  no  prince  understood  them  bet- 
ter than  Philip,  or  neglected  them  less.  By  this  fund  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  powerful  army  of  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of  creatures  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  Greece.** 

Demosthenes  says,  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition, 
**  gold  and  silvei*  were  ranked  in  tiie  number  of  prohibited  anns.'M'f  But  Philip 

«  Denoflt.  Olvotb.  i.  p.  3.  t  A.  M.  S646.    Aat  J.  C.  S58.    Diod.  p.  413. 

1  P^dna.  m  citj  of  Macedon.  Mtuated  on  Uie  full  ancienUj  callod  Siant  TlMnnaicBS,  and  now  Qolfc  4i 

\  Potid«M«  aaolher  city  of  Macedon  on  the  border*  of  ancitiit  Thraeo,    It  wai  b«t  ds^  fladk,  m 

n  Diod.  D.4*9. 
T  Oratot  Alexandro  r^  macaa  fiut  ilia 
Charilas,  iaeoitu  %m  verribiie  et  mala  aatia 
lUtulh  acceptot,  rafale  nnmifie.  PhUippoa. 

RocmULii.Kp.ad 
CbaiUae  the  Peleaa  jrooth  approred. 
Him  he  rewarded  welU  and  htm  he  lored  { 
HU  doll  oneren  rtn^t  hy  rreat  food  fate, 
Sal  him  his  farov,  and  a  fair  eetata. 

Creaeh*t  Hor. 
Hie  MatMMMtatl  aorai  traoMti  noai,  qm  wfrntm 
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Aoodit,  rpoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  difiereot  manner.    It  U  said,  that  conmlt- 
wg  w  Oracle  of  Delpbos.  be  received  the  following  answer ; 

5t»kc  coin  thv  wexjionft,  aod  thou'U  rnnqucr  all. — i<uidiit. 

Tbe  advice  of  the  pnestess  became  his  rule,  and  he  applied  it  with  great 
success.  He  owned  that  he  had  carried  more  places  by  money  than  arms ; 
that  be  never  forced  a  ^te  till  after  having  attempted  to  open  it  with  a  golden 
key ;  and  he  did  not  think  any  fortress  unpregnable,  hito  which  a  mul^  bidea 
with  silver  could  find  entrance.  It  has  been  said^  that  he  was  a  merchant  rt* 
thex  than  a  conqyeror ;  that  it  was  not  Philip,  but  his  eold,  that  subdued  Greece, 
and  that  he  boi^t  his  cities  rather  than  took  thfem.^  He  had  pensioners  in 
all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  retained  those  in  his  pay  who  had  the 
p«>atest  share  in  the  public  affairs.  And  indeed  he  was  less  proud  of  the  sue 
cess  of  a  battle  than  tnat  of  a  ne^tiation,  well  knowing,  that  neither  his  gene- 
rals nor  his  soldiers  could  share  m  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Ol3rmpia8,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  the  latter  was  son 
of  AJcetas,  kin?  of  Molussus  or  Epiras.  Olymplas  broueht  him  Alexander, 
sumamed  the  Great,  who  was  bom  at  Pella,the  capital  of  Macedonia,  the  first 
rear  of  tbe  106tb  Of^mpiad.  Philip,  who  at  that  time  was  absent  from  his 
Kingdom,  had  three  vei^  agreeable  advices  brou^t  him ;  that  he  had  carried 
tbe  prize  in  tbe  Olympic  games :  tliat  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  had 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Illyrians ;  and  that  his  wife  was  delivered  of 
a  sofLt  This  prince,  terrified  at  so  signal  a  happiness,  whicJi  the  heathens 
thoujght  fipequently  the  omen  of  some  mournful  catastrophe,  cried  oat.  **  Great 
Jupiter  1  in  return  for  so  many  blessings,  send  me  as  soon  as  potsinle  some 
sliefat  misfortune."^ 

We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip's  care  and  attention  with  rerard  to  the 
education  of  this  prince,  by  the  letter  he  wrote  a  short  time  after  nis  birth  to 
Aristotle,  to  acquaint  him  so  early,  that  he  had  made  choice  of  him  for  his 
son's  preceptor.  '*  1  am  to  inform  you,"  said  he,  **  that  1  have  a  son  bom.  1 
return  thanks  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  havine  given  him  to  me,  as  to  have 
riveo  him  me  in  the  time  that  Aristotle  lived.  I  may  justly  promise  myself 
dial  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy  of  us  both,  and  a  Kin^  worthy  of 
Bfacedoaia."§  What  noble  thoughts  arise  from  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  far 
dlffisrent  from  the  manners  of  the  present  age,  but  highly  worthy  of  a  great 
monarch  and  a  good  father  1  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  sucn  reflections 
<m  it  as  be  shall  think  proper ;  and  shall  only  observe,  that  this  example  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  even  to  private  persons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  bienly  they 
oueht  to  value  a  epbd  master,  ana  the  extraordinai^r  care  they  shouM  take  to 
dnd  such  a  one ;  for  eveiy  son  is  an  Alexander  to  his  fatfier.lj  It  appears  that 
Philip  put  his  son  veiy  early  under  Aristotle,  convinced  that  the  success  of 
studies  depends  on  the  foundation  first  laid ;  and  that  the  man  cannot  be  too 
idfle  who  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  the  manner 
tbej  ought  t:  be  inculcated.  H 

•  CaJMos  emptor  Olynite.  Jmr.  Sat  lii.  L  47. 

Philippui  matjore  ex  parte  mereator  Grecki.  quam  victor. 

*  T*L  Mtau  lab.  vii. «.  t. 

Difidit  hottioai     . 

Portat  rir  Maccdo.  et  tubruit  anolot 
Regct  naneribiM.—- Horat  Kb.  iii.  Oi.  xri. 

Wben  eofiDet,  and  when  arts  do  fail. 
The  folden  wed|;e  can  cleave  the  wall 

Gold,  Philip*!  riral  kinp  o*ei9hi«w.  Creoeh't  Hov^ 

r  PluUrcb  nppoaea  that  tbit  new*  waa  brongbt  turn  iBBiediatelj  aftor  the  takiaf  of  PaiMaa,  b«t  tfan 
titj  lukd  beva  taken  two  year*  befoie. 
1  A.  M.  S64t.    Aot.  J.  C.  <SS6.    Plot,  in  Alei.  p  6M.    Jottio.  1.  lii.  e.  10.    Plot,  in  Apophth.  p.  W 

}  Ad.  GeL  I.  is.  3. 
p  F(iwami»  Alexaodmm  dari  oobta,  uapotitum  fremio.  dtgnam  taota  cnra  iofantem:  (qoanqoaa  mm 

Tm  ^aoa  ett  ^— ^motU.  J.  i.  c.  1*  a.*.^ 

Aa  Pbilipptis  AlacedoDum  roji  Aloxaodro  filio  luo  prima  llteraram  elemeota  tradt  «b  ArMoMa  •■•• 
eMcjoi  astalif  f^iilosopho  ToluiMot.  aut  iUe  aotcepitaat  hoc  oficium,  m  oon  sto  i*oAiM  Initio  a  porfcotitmM 
^eaqm  opume  trKCtan,  pertincre  ad  tummam  credidinet  f— <lui«til.  Ibid 
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A  DBSCRJPTION  OF  THE  MACEDOICIAN  PHALANX. 

This  was  a  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  beavy-&nned 
troops,  who  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  battle.*  Besides  a  sword 
they  were  armed  with  a  shield,  and  a  pike  or  spear  called  by  the  Greeks 
£a(i(rea.  (sarissa.)  This  pike  was  fourteen  cubits,  or  tWenty-one  feet,  long^,  foi 
the  cubit  consists  of  a- foot  and  a  half.! 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  corps  or  battalions,  each  ot 
which  was  composed  of  sixteen  hundred  men.  one  hundred  in  rank,  and  six 
teen  in  file*  Sometimes  the  file  of  sixteen  was  doubled,  and  sometimes  dirided, 
according  to  occasion ;  so  that  the  phalanx  was  sometimes  but  eight,  and  at 
other  times  thirty-two  deep ;  but  its  usual  and  regular  depth  was  sixteen. 

The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  mardi  was  six  feet,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  four  cubits ;  and  the  ranks  were  also  about  six  feet  asunder.  When  the 
phalanx  advanced  towards  an  enemy,  there  was  but  three  feet  distance  be- 
tween each  soldier,  and  the  ranks  wefe  closed  in  proportion.  In  fine,  when 
the  phalanx  was  to  receive  the  enemy,  the  men  who  composed  it  drew  still 
ploser,  each  soldier  occupying  only  tne  space  of  a  foot  ana  a  half. 

This  evidently  shows  toe  different  space  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  took 
up  in  these  three  cases,  supposing  the  whole  to  consist  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
at  sixteen  deep,  and  consequently  always  a  thousand  men  in  front.  This  space 
or  distance,  in  the  first  case,  was  six  thousand  feet,  or  one  thousand  fathoms, 
which  make  ten  furlongs,  or  half  a  league.  In  the  second  case  it  was  but  hall 
as  much,  and  took  up  five  furlongs,  or  five  hundred  fathoms.t  And,  in  the 
third  case,  it  was  agam  diminished  another  half,  and  ext^ded  to  the  distance 
of  only  two  furlongs  and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fif)y  fathoms. 

Folybius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  second  case,  m  which  it  marched  to 
attack  the  enetny*  There  were  then  three  feet  in  breadth  and  depth  between 
each  soldier.  We  observed  above,  that  their  pikes  were  fourteen  cubits  long. 
The  space  between  the  two  hands,  and  that  part  of  the  pike  which  projected 
beyond  the  right,  took  up  four :  and  consequently  the  pike  advanced  ten  qi- 
bits  beyond  the  body  of  the  soldier  who  carried  it.  This  being  supposed,  the 
pikes  of  the  soldiers  piaced  in  the  fiftti  rank,  whom  I  will  call  me  fifths,  and  so 
of  the  rest,  projected  two  cubits  beyond  the  first  rank ;  the  pikes  of  the  fourths, 
four ;  those  of  the  thirds,  six  ;  those  of  the  seconds,  eight  cubits ;  and  the  pikes 
of  the  soldiers  who  formea  the  first  rank,  prolected  ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  wUI  easily  conceive,  that  when  the  soldiers  who  composed  the 
phalanx,  a  greitt  and  unwieldy  machine,  eveiy  part  of  which  bristled  with 
pikes,  as  we  have  aeen,  moved  all  at  once,  presenting  their  pikes  to  attack  the 
enemy,  they  must  Aaige  with  great  force.  The  soldiers,  who  were  be- 
hind the  fifui  rank,  held  their  pikes  raised,  but  inclining  a  little  over  the  ranks 
which  preceded  them ;  thereby  forming  a  kind  of  rool;  which,  not  to  mention 
theur  sniekb,  secured  theiri  h^m  darts  discharged  at  a  distajoce,  which  fell 
without  doing  them  any  hurt. 

The  soldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  berood  the  fifUi,  could  not  indeed  engage 
against  the  enemy,  nor  reach  them  with  their  pikes,  but  then  they  gave  ereat 
assistance  in  battle  to  those  in  front  of  them ;  for.  by  supporting  them  benind 
with  the  utmost  strength,  and  propping  them  with  their  backs,  they  increased 
in  a  prodigious  manner  the  streiigib  and  impetuosity  of  the  onset ;  they  gave 
their  comrades  such  a  force  as  rendered  them  immoveable  in  attacks,  and  at  the 
same  time  deprived  them  ot  eveiy  hope  or  opportunity  of  flight  by  the  rear ;  so 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  either  conquering  or  dyii^. 

Polybius  indeed  acknowledges,  that  as  long  asr  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx 
preserved  their  dbposition  and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  kepi 

*  Dcc«iB  at  tex  millia  peditaMB  more  Macedoooai  amati  fuert  oni  phaJftOfitai  app«llabttiitiir.  H««  sm 
lia  %eit  (WH  in  iroalt,  ia  itmm  partes  divisa— Th.  Lhr.  \,  szvrii.  •.  40. 
1  P»l7b  M.  p.  1i4<^fVy.    Id.  I.  sH.  p.  #64.    iBUaj.  da  iMlnMW.  A«iab.  |  PW»  itadia. 
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tfeir  lanks  in  the  close  on]er  we  have  describ^Jt  was  unjpoBsible  for  an  eiic- 
mj  either  to  sustain  its  weigbt,  or  to  open  and  break  it.  And  this  he  demon- 
strates to  us  in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner.  The  Roman  soldiers,  for  it  is  these 
he  compares  to  the  Greeks  in  the  place  in  Question,  says  he,  take  up,  in  fight, 
ibree  feet  each.  And  as  thej  must  necessarily  move  alxMit  veiy  mucn,  either  to 
•hift  their  bucklers  to  the  right  and  leA,  in  defending  themselves,  or  to  thrust 
irith  the  point,  or  strike  wiUi  the  edge,  we  must  be  obliged  to  suppose  the  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  between  every  soldier,  b)  this  manner  evenr  Roman  soldier 
takes  up  six  feet,  that  is,  twice  as  much  distance  as  one  of  the  phalanx,  and  con- 
sequently opposes  singly  two  soldiecs  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  is  obliged  to  make  head  against  ten  pikes,  as  we  before  observed.  Now 
it  is  impossible  for  a  single  soldier  to  break,  or  force  his  wajr  through  ten  pikes.* 

Livy  shows  this  evidently  in  a  few  words,  where  he  describes  in  what  mannex 
die  Romans  were  repulsed  by  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  a  city.t  The 
coRiul,  savs  he,  made  his  conorts  to  advance,  Vi  order,  if  possible,  to  penetrate 
the  Maceoonian  phalanx.  When  the  latter.  Keeping  veiy  close  together,  had 
presented  their  long  pikes,  the  Romans,  having  ineffectually  discharged  theii 
javelins  against  the  Macedonian*^,  whom  their  shields,  pressed  veiy  close  to- 
gether, covered  like  a  roof,  drew  their  swords.  But  it  was  not  possible  foi 
tnem  either  to  come  to  a  close  engagement,  or  to  cut  or  break  the  pikes  of  the 
enemy ;  and  if  they  happened  to  cat  or  break  any  one  of  them,  the  broken 
piece  of  the  pike  served  as  a  point ;  so  that  this  range  of  pikes,  with  which 
the  fit>nt  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  still  exist^.t 

Paulus  iEmilius  acknowledged,  that  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  the  lastktnjg 
of  Macedon,  this  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  hif 
l^ons,  filled  him  with  terror  and  astonishment.  He  did  not  remember,  he 
said,  any  thing  so  formidable  as  this  phalanx ;  and  often  afterwards  declared, 
that  this  dreadful  spectacle  had  made  so  strong  an  impressicm  Upon  him,  as 
almost  made  him  despair  of  the  victory.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  appe«T  that  the  Macedora'an  i>ha- 
lanx  was  considered  invincible  ;  but  we  find  by  history,  that  the  Macedom'ans 
and  their  phalanx  were  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the  Romans.  *Mt  wai 
invincible,  says  Polybius,  '*  so  k>ng  as  it  continued  a  phalanx,  but  this  hap- 
pened veiy  rarely ;  for  to  ibrm  in  that  order,  a  flat  even  spot  of  ground  of 
great  extent,  without  either  tree.  bush,  intrenchment,  ditch,  valley,  nUl,  or  ri- 
rer,  was  requisite.  Now  vine  se^'^om  nnd  a  spot  of  ground,  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  more  fiirlones,  in  extent ;  for  so  kii^  a  space  is  necessaiy  for  containing  a 
whole  army,  of  which  the  phalanx  is  out  a  part. 

'*  But,  let  us  suppose,"  continues  Polybius,  *'  that  a  tract  of  mund,  such  ak 
could  be  wished,  were  found,  yet  cA  what  use  could  a  body  of  troops  drawn 
up  in  the  form  ol  a  phalanx  be,  should  the  eniifny,  instead  of  advancing  mk!^ 
Qoering  battle^  send  out  detachnents  to  lay  waste  the  country,  plunder  the  ci- 
ties, or  cut  off  the  convoys  ?  That  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  to  battle, 
the  general  need  only  command  part  of  his  front,  the  centre  for  instance,  to 
^▼c  way  and  fij^,  that  the  phalanx  might  have  an  opportuni^  of  pursuing  them ; 
in  this  case,  it  is  manifest  the  phalanx  would  be  broken,  and  a  laige  cavity 
made  in  it,  in  which  the  Romans  would  not  hii  to  chaige  the  phalanx  in  flank 
«i  the  «gfat  and  left,  al  the  same  time  that  (hose  soldiers  who  were  pursuing 
the  enemy,  might  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner.' 


*  Ic  WM  before  Mid,  that  each  soldier  of  Uie  plialau  took  up  three  feet  whea  heedraoeed  to  aturk  the 
taemj,  esd  hai  half  as  maeb  whea  he  waited  his  cominf  op.  lo  this  last  case,  each  Bonaa  eold^  wa; 
•b%ed  to  MMke  head  agaiaet  twenty  pikes. 

t  Lir.  1.  nxlL  n.  ]7. 
t  Cohoites  inneem  snb  si^ois,  quae  coneuro  Macedooum  (pbalani^ein  ipsi  rocaot)  si  poescet.  H  pemmi. 
fnmL  eoiitebat— -Ubi  eo^feiti  nasta*  imrentis  loi^ritudims  pns  se  Macedooes  objacisseat,  velot  ia  eon. 
rtractaa  dcoikiate  cl/peoraoi  teatudioem,  Honani,  puis  oequicqoan.einUsis.  cum  ftniUissoal  (IftdWe ;  ae- 
4w  peaifttdj  pcoptus,  acque  nrwcedere  baetaa  poteraot ;  et,  si  quam  inoidissent  ant  p<efrefMMat  ■— -^'^ 
*H**«tB  ipee  acaCo  iaC#r  aplaala  latefffannii  hastarum,  relut  rallam  ezplebat. 
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This  reascMiinjr^  (rf  Polyoius  appears  to  me  very  clear,  and  at  the  same  tmie 
pje^  us  a  very  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  fought ;  which 
certamly  ought  to  have  a  place  in  history,  as  it  is  an  essential  part  of  it 

Hence  appears,  as  Mr.  Bossuet*  observed  after  Polybius,  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  Macedonian  phalanx,t  formed  of  one  lar^re  body,  very  close  on  all 
^ides,  which  was  obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and  the  Roman  army,  divided 
into  small  bodies,  which  for  that  reason  were  nimbler,  and  consequently  more 
aptly  disposed  for  motions  of  every  kind.  "  The  phalanx  cannot  long  i)reserve 
its  natural  property,"  says.  Poly  bins;  *'  that  is  to  say,  its  solidity  and  thickness, 
because  it  requires  its  peculiar  spots  of  ground,  and  those,  as  it  were,  made 
purposely  for  it;  and  that  for  want  of  such  tracts,  it  encumbers,  or  rather 
breaks  itself  by  its^own  motion ;  not  to  mention,  that,  if  it  is  once  broken,  the 
soldiers  who  compose  it  can  never  rally  again.  Whereas  the  Roman  army 
by  its  division  into  small  bodies,  takes  advantage  of  all  places  and  situations, 
and  suits  itself  to  them.  It  is  united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  files  off,  or 
draws  together,  without  the  least  difficulty.  It  can  very  easily  detach,  rally 
and  perform  every  kind  of  evolution,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  occasion  may 
require.  In  fine,  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  motions,  and  consequently  more 
activity  and  strength,  than  the  phalanx." 

This  enabled  Paulus  ^milius  tojpln  his  celebrated  victory  over  Perseus. 
He  first  attacked  the  phalanx  in  front.  But  the  Macedonians,  keeping  very 
close  together,  holding  their  pikes  with  both  hands,  and  presenting  this  iron 
.impart  to  the  enemy,  could  not  be  either  broken  or  forced  in  any  manner 
out  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans.  But  at  last,  the  unevenness  ot 
the  ^ound,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  front,  not  allowing;  the  Macedonians  tc 
continue,  in  all  parts,  that  range  of  shields  and  pikes,  Paulus  ^milius  observed 
that  the  Phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  several  openings  and  intervals.  Upon 
this  he  attacked  them  at  mese  openings,  not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral onset,  but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  different  parts  at  one  and  the  same 
lime.  By  this  means  th6  phalanx  was  broken,  and  its  whole  force,  which  con- 
sisted merely  in  its  union,  and  the  impression  it  made  all  at  once,  was  entirely 
ost,  and  Paulus  i£milius  gained  the  victoiy.f 

Polybius,  in  the  twelfth  book  above  cited,  also  describes  in  a  few  words  the 
order  of  battle  observed  by  the  cavalry.  According  to  him,  a  squadron  of  horse 
consisted  of  eight  hundred,  generally  drawn  up  one  hundred  in  front,  and  eight 
deep;  consequently  such  a  squadron  as  this  took  up  a  furlong,  or  one  hundred 
fathoms,  supposing  the  distance  of  one  fathom  or  six  feet  for  each  horseman , 
which  space  he  must  necessarily  occupy,  to  make  his  evolutions  and  to  rally. 
Ten  squadrons,  or  eight  thousand  horse,  occupied  ten  times  as  much  ground, 
4hat  is,  ten  furlongs,  or  a  thousand  fathoms,  which  make  about  half  a  league.  Ij 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  ground  an  army 
took,  according  to  the  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  which  it  consisted. 

SECTION  XL — THE  SACRED  WAR.      SEQUEL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILIP. 

Discord,  which  constantly  excited  in  the  Greeks  diq)ositions  not  very  remote 
from  an  open  rupture,  broke  out  with  great  violence  upon  account  of  the 


*  Dboourae  oo  Univsnal  Historj. 

f  Statarnn  uterque  milei,  oidioes  Mrvani ;  ted  ilia  phalanx  immobilM.  eC  unl«s  aenoii ;  Romana  aoiea  dteino- 
tnr,  ex  pluribus  paitibus  oomtans ;  mcilis  partienti  (piaouroque  opua  «Mat,  faeilii  jufeoti.— TiL  Ljv.  L  ix  n.  !• 

Brant  plenifiite  tylvcitria  cirea,  incommoda  pholangi,  maxima  Maoedonum,  que,  nisnibi  pnelonfii  basUs  velat 
vallum  ante  cfrpeoa  ok^it,  quod  ut  fiat,  libero  eampo  opus  est,  nuUiua  adroodum  usui  est.— Id.  I.  xxxl  n.  St. 

t  Secunda  lesio  immwaa  dittipavit  phalanrem ;  neque  ullaevideiitjor  causa  vietorie  Ailt,  quam  quod  multa  paa- 
rim  pralia  crant,  qua  fluctuantem  turbanint  primo,  deinde  diajeNsenint  phalangem ;  cujua  confinrtte,  e'  intentia 
borrcntk  hattii,  intolerabil^  virea  aunt  Si  oaiY>Um  afpedioodo  circumafera  imroobilem  longitadine  et  rnvHata 
hastam  cogaa,  coofusa  itrue  im{Hieantur,:  ai  veio  ab  latere,  aut  ab  tengo,  oliquid  tumultui  inarepuit,  ruiiHB  modo 
Mrbantur.  Sicttt  turn  advonua  caterva(.m  irruentea  Romanoa,  ot  intamipta  mullioiriaro  ade,  obvtaro  ire  oqge- 
santur ,  ot  Romani,  quacuinque  data  intervalla  csaent,  inainuobant  ordinea  suos.  Qui  ai  uoivena  acie  in  flootam 
advanos  in^nictam  bhalanffcm  conourioscut-iadulascat  w  haitia,  oeo  confertam  aoiem  aiMtiouiaMnL— Tit  Wk 
f  Phitvch  in  Paul.  iEoul.  ]i.  M,  an.    Lit.  L  xUv.  n.  4i.  f  Ub.  »i.  p.  •» 
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Pkoeeans.  Those  pc  dple,  who  inhahited  the  temtoriet  ad^ccr  t  to  Delphoft, 
ploughed  op  certain  1{  nds  that  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  which  were  thereby  pro- 
aoed.  Immediately  the  people  in  the  ndghboorhood  exclaimed  against  them 
is  gmlty  of  sacrilege;  some,  from  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  others,  in  order  tc 
oorer  their  private  revenffe  with  the  veil  of  religion.  The  war  that  broke  oui 
on  this  occasion,  was  csdled  the  Sacred  War,  a/  undertaken  from  a  religious 
motive,  and  lasted  ten  years.  The  people  guilty  of  this  profanation,  were  sum- 
oAooed  to  appear  before  the  Amphvctions,  or  states-general  of  Greece;  and  the 
whole  affair  being  dniy  examined,  the  Phocsans  were  declared  sacrilegious 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.* 

Philomelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man,  and  of  great  authority, 
naving  poved  by  some  verses  in  Horaer,t  that  the  sovereignly  of  Delphos 
belonged  anciently  to  the  Phocaeans,  inflamed  them  against  this  decree,  resolved 
with  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  appointed  their  general.  He  imm^ately 
went  to  Sparta  to  engage  the  Lacedsmonians  in  his  interest  They  were  very 
much  disg:usted  at  the  sentence  which  the  Amphyctions  had  pronoiroced  against 
them  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Thebans,  by  which  they  had  also  been  condemned 
.o  pav  a  fine,  for  having  seized  upon.the  citadel  of  Thebes,  by  fraud  and  violence. 
Archidamus,  oDe  of  the  kinp  of  Sparta,  gave  Philomelus  a  nandsome  reception. 
This  monarch,  however,  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Pho- 
ceans,  but  promised  to  assist  him  with  money,  and  to  furnish  him  secretly  with 
troops,  which  he  accordingly  did.  § 

Philomelus,  at  his  return  home,  raised  soldiers,  and  began  by  attacking  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  of  which  he  possessed  himself  without  any  great  difficult}', 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  making  but  a  weak  resistance.  The  Locrians, 
or  Locri,  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphos,  took  arms  against  him, 
but  were  defeated  in  several  rencounters.  Philomelus,  encouraged  by  these 
first  :$accesses,  increased  his  troops  daily,  and  put  himself  in  a  condition  to 
cany-  on  his  enterprise  with  vigour.  He  accordingly  entered  the  temple,  tore 
from  the  pillars  the  decree  of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Phocsans,  publish- 
ed all  over  tl^e  country,  that  he  had  no  design  to  seize  the  riches  of  the  temple, 
and  that  his  sole  view  was  to  restore  the  Phocseans  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  sanction  from  the  God  who 
presid^  at  Delphos,  and  to  receive  such  an  answer  from  the  oracle  as  mi^t 
DC  favourable  to  him.  The  priestess  at  first  refused  to  co-operate  on  this  occa- 
sion; but,  being  terrified  by  his  menaces,  she  answered  that  the  god  permitted 
him  to  do  whatever  he  should  think  proper;  a  circumstance  he  toot  care  to 
publish  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  affair  was  now  become  a  serious  one.  The  Amphyctions  meeting  a 
second  Time,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  declare  war  against  the  Phocseans. 
Most  of  the  Grecian  nations  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  sided  with  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  The  Boeotians,  tne  Locrians,  Thessalians,  and  several  other 
Deighbounng  people,  declared  in  favour  of  the  god ;  while  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
tome  other  ciues  of  Pelopoiuesus,  joined  with  the  Phocseans.  Philomelus  had 
not  yet  touched  the  treasures  of  the  temple;  but  being  afterwards  not  so  scru- 
puloos,  he  believed  that  the  riches  of  the  god  could  not  be  better  employed, 
than  in  his  (the  deity's)  defence,  for  he  gave  this  specious  name  to  this  sacri- 
Ic^oQs  attempt ;  and  being  enabled,  by  this  fresh  supply,  to  double  the  pay  of 
his  soldiars,  he  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  success  for  some  time  seemed  u«.  abtful 
on  both  sides.  Every  body  knows  how  much  religious  wars  are  to  be  dreaded, 
■od  the  prodigious  length  to  which  a  false  zeal,  when  veiled  with  so  venera- 
ble a  name,  is  apt  to  go.  The  Thebans  having  in  a  rencounter  taken  several 
prisoners,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  sacrilegious  wretches,  who  were  ex- 
communicated. The  Phocasans  did  the  same  by  way  of  renrisal.  These  had 
St  firs!  gained  several  advantages ;  but  having  been  aefeatea  in  a  great  battle!, 
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Philomelus  tlieir  kuuder,  beiV'ckMelT  attacked  upon  an  eminei;]^,  from  which' 
there  was  do  retreating,  defended  nimself  tor  a  long  time  with  incredible 
braveiy ;  which,  however,  not  availing,  he  threw  himself  headloi^  from  a  rock, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  torments  he  must  unavoidably  have  undei^^one,  had  he 
fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Onomarchus  was  his  successor, 
and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces.  ., 

This  new^neral  soon  levied  another  armv,  thi:  advantageoys  pay  he  ofleved 
procurir^  him  soldiers  from  all  sides.  He  also,  by  dint  of  money,  brought  oi'ct 
several  aneh  of  the  other  party,  and  prevailed  upon  them  either  to  retire  or 
to  do  little  or  nothii^,  by  which  he  gamed  great  advantages.* 

Philip  thought  it  most  consistent  with  his  interest  to  remain  neutral  in  thit 
(reneral  movement  of  the  Greeks,  in  favour  either  of  the  Phocsans  or  the 
Thebans.  It  was  consistent  with  the  policy  of  this  ambitious  prince,  who  had 
little  regard  for  religion  or  the  interest  of  Apollo,  but  was  always  intent  upon 
bis  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war  from  which  he  could  not  reap  the  least  benefit : 
and  to  take  advantage  ^f  the  circumstance  in  which  all  Greece,  employed  ana 
divided  by  a  great  war,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  frontiers,  and 
push  his  conquests  without  any  apprehension  of  opposition.  He  was  also  well 
pleased  to  see  both  parties  weaken  and  con^me  each  other,  as  he  should  there- 
by be  enabled  to  fsill  u[>on  them  afterwards  with  greater  advantage. 

Beii^  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,  and  of  securing  the  conquests  he  had 
i^ady  made  in  it,  he  deteni|medto  possess  himself  of  Me thone,  a  small  ci^, 
incapable  of  supportii^  itself  by  its  own  strength,  but  which  gave  him  dis- 
quiet, and  obstructed  his  designs  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  ofhis  enemies.! 
He  accordingly  besieged  that  city,  made  himself  master  of,  and  razed  it. 
He  lost  one  of  nis  eyes  before  Metnone,  by  a  very  singular  accident.  Aster 
of  Amphipolis  had  offered  his  service  to  rhilip,  as  so  excellent  a  marksman, 
that  he  could  bring  down  birds  in  their  most  rapid  flight.  The  monarch  made 
this  answer :  "Well,  I  will  take  you  into  my  service  when  I  make  war  upon 
starlings :"  which  answer  stung  the  cross-bowman  to  the  quick.  A  reparlat 
proves  often  of  fatal  consequence  to  him  who  makes  it,  and  it  is  not  a  smal 
merit  to  know  when  to  hold  one's  tongue.  Afler  having  thro^vn  himself  into  the 
city,  he  shot  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written.  "  to  Philip's  right  eve,"  and  gave 
him  a  most  cruel  proof  that  he  was  ^  good  marksman,  for  he  hit  him  in  hit 
right  eye.  Philip  sent  him  back  the  same  arrow,  with  this  inscription,  "  If 
Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  up  Aster ;"  and  he  was  accordingly  as  good 
as  his  word.t 

A  skilful  suigeoo  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye  with  so  much  art  and 
dexterity,  that  not  the  least  scar  remained  ;  and  though  he  could  not  save  his 
aye»  yet  ne  took  away  the  blemish.§  This  monarch  was,  however,  so  weak  as 
to  be  angry  whenever  any  person  happened  to  mention  the  word  Cyclops,  or 
even  the  word  eye,  in  nis  presence.  ^|en,  however,  seldom  blush  lor  an 
honourable  imperfection.  A  Lacedaemonian  woman  thought  more  like  a  man, 
when,  to  console  her  son  for  a  glorious  wound  that  had  lamed  him.  the  taid^ 
"  Now  my  son,  every  step  you  take  Will  put  you  in  mind  of^  your  vaiour.**ll 

Afler  the  taking  of  Methone,  Philip,  evei  studious  eitiier  to  weaken  biseae- 
•nics  by  new  conquests,  or  gain  new  friends  by  doing  them  some  important  ser- 
'icc,  marched  into  The^aly,  which  had  implored  his  assistance  against  the 
•vrants.  The  liberty  of  that  country  seemed  now  secure,  since  Alexander  irf 
Pherae  was  no  more.  But,  his  brothers,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife  Thebe, 
had  murdered  him,  grown  weary  of  having  some  time  acted  the  part  of  de- 
liverere;  revived  his  tyranny,  and  oppressed  the  TbesslEllians  with  a  new  yoke. 
Lycophron,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  who  sucfeeedwi  Alexander,  had 
itrengthened  Rhnself  by  the  protection  of  the  Ptiocsans.  Onomarchus,  theif 
leader,  brought  hSnl  a  nftmerou?  body  o(  forces,  and  at  fhtrt-  gained  a  consid« 


•• 
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erabk  advaiitaigpe  orcr  Philip ;  but  en^udDs:  him  a  second  thne,  he  was  en* 

tirelj  defeated,  and  his  army  routed.  The  njing  troops  were  purmied  to  tbt 
sea  shore.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  men  were  kiued  on  the  spot,  among  whom 
teas  Onomarcbus,  whose  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows ;  and  three  thousand^ 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  bj  Philip's  order,  as  so 
manj  sacrilegious  wretches,  the  professed  enemies  of  religion.  Ljcophron 
delivered  up  the  city  of  Pherse,  and  restored  Thessalv  to  its  liberty  by  aban- 
doDiqg  it.  Dj  the  happy  success  of  this  expedition  Philip  acquired  ior  ever 
the  a&ction  of  the  Thessalians,  whose  excellent  cavalry ^  joined  to  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  had  afterwards  so  great  a  shaie  in  his  victories,  and  those  of 
his  son.* 

Phayllus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarcbus,  deriving  the  same  advan- 
tages ne  had  done,  firom  the  immense  riches  he  found  in  the  temple,  raised  a 
numerous  army,  and,  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Athe- 
nians, and  the  other  allies,  whom  he  paid  veiy  largely,  went  into  B<eotia, 
and  inraded  the  Thebans.  For  a  lofjg  time  victoiy  shifted  sides :  but  at  last, 
Phayllus  beirig  attacked  with  a  sudden  and  violent  distemper,  after  suffering 
llie  most  cruel  tormento.  ended  his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  impieties  and 
lacril^ious  actions.  Pnalecus,  then  vriy  young,  the  son  of  Onomarcbus,  wa% 
placea  in  his  room,  and  Mnaseas,  a  man  of  g^at  experience,  and  strongly 
attached  to  his  family,  was  appointed  his  counsellor- 

The  new  leader,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  plundered  the 
temple  as  they  had  (k)ne,  and  enriched  all  his  friends.  At  last  the  Phocsani 
opened  their  eyes,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  call  aB  those  to  account 
mo  had  any  concern  in  the  public  monies.  Upon  this  Pbalecus  was  deposed ; 
and,  after  an  exact  inquiiy,  it  was  found  that,  from  the  beginning  of  thie  wai^ 
there  had  been  taJcen  out  of  the  temple  upwards  of  t^  thousand  talents, 

Philip,  after  having  freed  the  Thessalians,  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into 
Phoch.  This  was  his  first  attempt  to  get  fbotmr  in  Gheece,  and  to  have  a  share 
IB  the  general  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  from  which  the  kings  of  Macedon  bad  al- 
w^rs  been  excluded  as  foreigners.  In  this  view,  upon  pretence  of  going  over 
into  Phocis,  in  order  to  punish  the  sacrilegious  rlHK«ean8,he  marched  towards 
Thermopylae,  to  possess  himself  of  a  pass,  which  gave  him  a  free  passage  int9 
Greece,  and  especially  into  Attica.  The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march 
which  might  prove  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them,  hastened  to  Tber* 
mopylte,  and  possessed  themselves  very  seasom^bly  of  this  important  pass, 
vrfaich  Philip  did  not  dare  attempt  to  force  ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retuni 
back  into  Macedooia.t 

SECTIOH  III. — DEMOSTHENES  H^ILUfOVES  THE  ATHEHUNS  AOAIHST  PHIUF. 

THAT  PRINCE  TAKES  OLTNTHUS. 

As  we  shall  soon  see  rhilip  engaged  against  the  Athenians,  who,  by  the  strong 
eiihortationft  and  prudent  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  will  become  nis  greatest 
enemies,  and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of  his  ambitioQ?  designs ;  it  may  not 
be  improper,  befine  we  enter  into  that  i>art  of  the  history,  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  state  of  Athens,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  UHist  not  form  a  judgment  of  me  character  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  age  we 
aie  DOW  speaking  of,  m)m  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  the  battfes  of 
Marathon  and  or  Salamis,  from  whose  virtues  they  had  extremely  degenerated. 
Th^  were  no  longei  the  same  men,  and  had  do  longer  the  same  maxims,  and 
the  same  manners.  They  no  longer  discoveied  the  same  teal  for  the  public 
good:  tbesameapplicatientotheaffiursof  thestate;  the  same  courage  to  sup. 
port  the  hdgaeB  of  war  by  sea  and  land ;  the  same  caie  of  the  revenues,  the  same 
irilJii^iiess  to  hear  salutary  advice ;  the  same  discemment  m  the  cbmos  of  ge* 
oerafe  of  the  armies,  and  of  magistrates  to  whom  they  eotiusted  the  adminutra- 
lioDof  the  state.  To  these  happy,  these  glorious  dispositions^ succeeded  a  food* 
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ness  foi  repofie/  and  an  indolence  with  re^rd  to  pab'iic  aAira :  an  aTeruoD  Vo^ 
military  fati|fues,  which  they  now  left  entirely  to  mercenanr  troops;  and  «i  prc^ 
fusion  of  the  public  treasures  in  games  and  shows;  a  lore  for  the  flattery  which 
their  orators  lavished  upon  them ;  and  an  unhappy  facility  in  conferring;  public 
offices  bj  intris^e  and  cabal,  all  which  usually  precede  the  approaching  ruin 
of  states.  Sucn  was  the  situation  of  Athens  at  the  time  the  king  of  Macron 
began  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  after  various  conquests,  had  attempted  to  advance 
as  fer  as  Phocis,  but  in  vain ;  because  the  Athenians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  im- 
pending danger,  had  stopped  him  at  the  jmss  of  Thermopylae.  Demosthenes, 
taking  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  disposition  of  things,  mounted  the  tribunal, 
m  order  to  set  before  ihera  a  lively  image  of  the  impending  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  the  boundless  ambition  of  Philip,  and  to  convince  tham 
of  the  absolute  necessity  they  were  consequently  under,  of  applving  the  most 
speedy  remedies.  Now,  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
gress spread  throughout  Athens  a  kind  of  terror,  bordering  very  near  upon  des- 
pair, the  orator,  by  a  wonderful  artifice,  first  ^deavours  to  revive  their  courage, 
and  ascribes  their  calamities  to  their  sloth  and  indolence.  For,  if  they  hitherto 
had  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty,  and  that,  ia  spite  of  their  activity  and 
their  utmost  efforts,  Philip  had  prevailed  over  them,  they  then,  indeed,  wou'a 
not  h^-ve  the  least  resource  or,  hope  left.  But  in  this  oration,  and  all  those 
which  follow,  Demosthenes  insists  stronc^ly,  that  the  grandeur  of  Philip  is 
wholly  owing  to  tl^e  supineness  of  the  Athenians ;  and  that  this  supineness, 
which  makes  him  bold  and  daring,  swells  him  with  such  a  spirit  of  naughti- 
ness, as  even  insults  the  Athenians.* 

*''  See,"  savs  Demotnenes  to  them,  speaking  of  Philip, "  to  what  a  height  the 
arrogance  oi  that  man  rises,  who  will  not  suSer  you  to  choose  either  action  or 
repose ;  but  employs  menaces,  and,  as  fame  says,  speaks  in  the  most  insolent 
terms;  and  not  contented  with  his  first  conquests,  but  incapable  of  satiating 
his  Just  of  dominion,  engages  every  day  in  some  new  enterprise.  Possibly,  yoa 
wait  till  necessity  reduces  you  to  act.  Can  way  one  be  greater  to  free-born 
men  than  shame  and  infamy  ?  Will  you  then  ior  ^ver  wsQk  the  public  places 
with  vhis  question  in  your  mouths,  *  Wkat  news  is  there  V  Can  there  be  greater 
news  than  that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished  the  Athenians,  and  made  himself 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greece?  *  Philip  is  dead,'  says  one ;  *  He  is  only  sick, 
replies  another.  His  being  wounded  at  Meihone  had  occasioned  all  these  re- 
ports. But  whether  he  be  sick  or  dead  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  0,  Athenians 
for  the  moment  after  heaven  had  delivered  you  from  him,  should  you  still  be- 
have a^you  'n6w  do,  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip  against  yourselves : 
since  the  man  in  question  owes  his  grandeur  infinitely  more  to  your  indolence 
tliffto  to  his  own  strength." 

But  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  bare  remonstrances,,  or  with  giving  hit 
opiauoQ  in  general  terms,  proposed  a  plan,  the  execution  of  which  he  believed 
would  check  the  attempts  of  Philip.  In  the  first  place,  he  advised  the  Athe- 
nians to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  and  to  resolve  firnily  to  man  them  them- 
selves.  He  required  them  to  reinforce  these  with  ten  galleys  lightly  armed, 
whiek  might  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleet  and  transports.  With  regard  to  the 
land  foice^  us  in  his i  time,  the  general,  elected  by  tne  most  powertul  faction, 
formed  the  mrmv  oniy  of  a  confused  assemblage  of  foreigners  and  mercenary 
troops,  who  did  littie  service ;  Demosthenes  required  them  to  levy  no  more 
than  two  thousand'  tthosen  troops,  five  hundred  of  whom  should  be  Athenians, 
and  the  rest  raised  ftom  among  the  allies,  with  two  hundred  horse,  fifty  of 
which  shouli  alto  be  Atkenians. 

The  expense  of  this  small  army,  with  regard  tmly  to  provisions  and  other 
OMtters  independent  of  their  pay,  was  tomnaounc  to  littie  more  per  month  than 
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Mieti'  taknu,  nz.  forty  talents  for  ten^  convoy  galleys,  at  the  late  of  twenty 
Baae  per  month  for  each  galley;  forty  talents  fur  the  two  thousand  infantry, 
«iMi  \ea  drachmas  per  month  for  each  foot  soldier ;  lastly,  twelve  talents  for 
the  two  hundred  horse,  or  thirty  drachmas  per  month  for  each  horseman.  The 
reader  may  hence  form  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  an  army  in  those  times. 
Deraosiheoes  adds,  ^  If  any  one  imagine  that  the  preparation  of  provisions  ii 
not  a  considerable  step,  he»is  very  much  mistaken;  for  he  is  persuaded,  that 
provided  the  forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the  war  will  fumbh  them  with 
•very  thing  besides;  and  thau  without  doing  the  least  wroitg  *o  >he  Greeks  or 
allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  sufficient  acquisitions  to  make  up  aU  deficiencies  and 
arrears  of  pay." 

But,  as  the  Athenians  might  be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  required  so  small 
a  body  of  forces,  he  gave  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  at  present,  the  common- 
wealth did  not  permit  the  Athenians  to  oppose  Philip  with  a  sufficient  force  in 
the  field ;  and  that  it  would  be  their  business  to  make  excursions  only.  Thus 
his  design  was,  that  this  little  army  should  be  hovering  perpetually  about  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  awe,  observe,  harass,  and  keep  close  to  the  enemy, 
m  order  to  prevent  them  from  concerting  and  executing  such  enterprises  wim 
ease,  as  they  might  think  fit  to  attempt. 

What  the  success  of  this  harangue  was,  is  not  known.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  as  the  Athenians  were  not  attacked  personally,  they,  according  to  the  su- 
mneness  natural  to  them,  were  very  indolent  witn  regard  to  the  progress  of 
Philips's  arms.  The  divisions  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  very  favourable  tc 
that  monarch.  Athens  and  Lacedsmon,  on  one  side,  employed  themselves 
wholly  in  reducing  the  strength  of  Thebes,  their  rival ;  nt^ile,  on  the  other 
side,  the  Thessalians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  their  tyrants,  and  the 
Thebans,  to  maintain  the  superiority  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles 
of  Leuetra  and  Man  tinea,  devoted  themselves  in  the  most  resolute  manner  to 
Philip,  and  assisted  him,  tmdesignedly,  in  making  chains  for  themselves.^ 

Pmlip,  as  an  able  politician,  uiew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  all  these 
dissensions.  This  kmg,  in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  enlarge  them  towards  Thrace;  and  this  he  could  not  well  attempt 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  Athenians,  who  since  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  had  many 
colonies, -besides  several  states,  who  were  either  their  allies  or  tributaries,  in 
that  cotmtr^. 

Olynthus,  a  citv^f  Thiace,  in  the  peninsula  of  PaUenc;,  was  one  of  these 
colonies     The  Olvnthians  had  been  at  great  variance  with  Amyntas,  fathet 
ol  Philip,  and  haa  even  ver)r  much  opposed  the  latter,  upon  his  accesnon  to 
the  crown.    He,  however,  being  not  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  at  ^rst 
employed  dissimulation,  and  requested  the  alliance  of  the  Oljmthians,  to  whv  .m, 
some  time  after,  he  gave  up  Potidsea,  an  important  fortress,  which  he  had  con- 
quered, in  concert  with  and  for  them,  from  the  Athenians.    When  he  fotmd 
himself  able  to  execute  his  project,  he  took  proper  measures  fat  the  siege  of 
Olynthus.    The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  saw  the  storm  gathering  at  a  dis* 
tance,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  of  whom  they  requested  immediate  lid. 
The  affair  was  debated  in  an  assembly  of  the  pec^le,  and  as  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  a  great  number  of  orators  met  m  the  assembly.    Eaca  of 
them  mounted  it  in  his  turn,  which  was  reffulated  by  their  agv.    Dembsthene^ 
who  was  then  but  thirty-fotir,  did  not  speiut  till  after  his  seniors  had  discussed 
the  mattor  a  long  time.         • 

In  this  discourse,*  the  orator,  the  better  to  succeed  in  his  aim,  alternately 
terrifies  and  encourages  the  Atheniaps.t   For  this  purpose,  he  represenu  Philip 
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in  two  vexj  diflfereDt  ights.  On  one  side,  he  is  a^  nan  whose  unbounded  am 
bition  the  empire  of  tjie  world  could  not  satiate ;  a  haughty  tyrant,  who  loofai 
upon  all  men,  and  even  his  allies,  as  so  many  subjects  or  slaves ;  and  who,  fei 
that  reason,  is  no  less  incensed  by  too  slow  a  submission,  than  an  open  revolt ;  a 
vig^ilant  politician,  who,  always  intent  on  taking  advantage  of  the  oversights  uid 
errors  oi  others^  seizes  eveiy  favourable  oppoitunity ;  an  indefatigable  warriory 
whom  his  activity  multiplies,  and  who  continually^undeigoes  the  most  severs 
toils,  without  alk^ing  himself  a  moment's  repose,  or  havinff  the  least  regard 
to  the  diiference  of  seasons :  an  intrepid  hero,  who  rushes  miough  obstacles. 
'  and  plunees  into  the  midst  of  dangers ;  a  corrupter,  who  with  his  purse,  traffica, 
buys,  ana  employs  gold  no  less  than  iron ;  a  happy  prince,  on  whom  fortune  la* 
vishes  her  favours,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  foi^tten  her  inconstancy : 
but,  on  the  other  side,  this  same  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who  measures  nil 
vast  projects,  not  by  his  strength,  but  merely  by  nis  ambition ;  a  rash  man,  who, 
by  his  attempts,  dip  the  grave  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  opens  precipices  be- 
fore him,  down  which  a  small  effort  would  throw  him  ;  a  Knave,  whose  powei 
IS  raised  on  the  most  ruinous  of  all  foundations,  breach  of  faith,  and  vilJany : 
a  usurper,  hated  universally  abroad,  who,  by  trampling  upon  all  laws,  human 
and  divii^,  has  made  all  nations  his  enemies ;  a  tyrant,  detested  even  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  in  which,  by  the  infamy  of  nis  manners  and  other  vices, 
he  has  tired  out  the  patience  of  hrs  captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all  his  subjects 


,  vengeance. 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Phrlip.  which  M.  de  Tourreil  draws,  by  uniting 
the  several  detached  lineaments  in  tne  present  oration  of  Demosthenes.  He 
herein  shows  the  great  freedom  with  which  the  Athenians  spoke  of  so  powerful 
a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  havme  one  moment  represented  Philip  as  formidable,  and 
the  next,  as  veiy  easy  to  be  conquered,  concludes,  that  the  only  certain  method 
for  reducing^  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to  reform  the  new  abuses,  to  revive  the 
ancient  order  and  regulations,  toapped(se  domestic  dissentions,  and  to  suppress 
the  cabals  whidi  are  incessantly  formii^  ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  thing  may  imite  in  the  single  point,  the  public  service  ;  and  that,  at  a 
common  expense,  aveiy  man,  accoraing  to  his  abilities,  may  concur  ih  the  de- 
struction of  the  common  enemy. 

Demades,*  bribed  by  Philip's  gold,  opposed  veiy  strenuously,  but  in  vain, 
the  advice  of  Demosthenes;  for  tms  Athenians  sent,  under  the  conduct  of  Cha- 
res, the  general,  thirty  galleys  and  two  thousand  men  to  succour  the  Olynthians, 
who,  in  this  urgent  necessity,  which  so  nearly  affected  the  Greeks  generally, 
could  obtain  assistance  only  nom  Athens. 

This  succour,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  designs  of  Phiirp,  or  the  progress 
of  his  arms.  For  he  marched  into  Cbalcis,  took  several  places  of  stren^h, 
the  fortress  of  Gira,  and  spread  terror  tiuougfaout  the  whole  countiy.  Oiyn- 
thus,  being  thus  in  great  danger  of  an  invasion,  and  menaced  wi^  destruction, 
sent  a  second  emba^  to  Athens,  to  solicit  a  new  rehifbrcement.  Demosthenes 
aligned  very  strongly  in  favour  of  their  request,  and  proved  to  the  Athenians 
that  they  were  equally  c^liged  by  honour  and  interest  to  have  r^rd  to  it.  This 
!8  the  sut^ect  of  the  Olyntbiac,  generally  taken  as  the  third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  strong  and  lively  zeal  for  the  safety  and 
gloiy  of  his  countiy,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  Athenians,  by  setting  before 
them  the  dangers  with  which  ihej  were  threatened ;  exhibitii^to  them  a  most 
dreadfii]  prospect  of  the  fiiture,  if  they  did  not  rouse  from  their  lethaigy :  for 
that,  in  case  Philip  seized  upon  Olynthus,  he  would  inevitably  attack  Afheni 
afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 


■———■———■■    ■      ■  f" 
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Horro&y  op  fuiuf  ^. 

ThegRatwt  difficult  was  the  meajM  of  raising  suftcieiit  sums  for  Jefraying 
k  expenses  requisite  fa>r  the  succour  of  the  Olyntbians,  because  the  military 
bis  were  otherwise  employedL^  viz.  for  the  celebration  of  the  public  games. 
Wbefi  the  Athenians,  at  tJbe  end  o[  the  war  of  iEgina,  had  concluded  a  peace 
(brthiftj  yean  with  the  L«aoe<laeiiionians,  thej  resolyed  to  put  into  their  treasuiy, 
iij  way  ot  reserve,  a  tfaousand  talents  ereiy  j^ear ;  at  the  same  time  prohibiting 
aoj  person,  upon  pain  of  death,  from  mentionmg  the  emplcrine  any  part  of 
it,  except  ior  lepulsii^  an  enemy  who  should  inrade  Attica.  Thb  was  at  first 
obserrdwith  the  wanntli  axKl  ferrour  which  men  have  for  all  new  mstitutiont. 
Bot  Pericles,  afterwards,  to  court  popularity^  proposed  to  distribute  amow  the 
citizens,  tD times  of  peace,  tbe  thousand  talents,  and  to  grwe  to  each  indivniuaJ 
tt  the  public sboirs^  two  obnoliy  upon  conditioiK  however  that  they  might  resume 
this  fund  ia  time  of  war.^  l/he  proposal  and  restriction  were  both  approved. 
But,  as  all  coocessioDS  of  tiais  kind  de^nerats  one  time  or  other  info  license, 
the  AtheniaQs  wereso  hi^lily  pleased  with  thb  distnhution,  ctlled  by  Demades, 
''abiid-bebywhich  3ie  Atbeiliaiis  might  be  caught,"  that  they  absolutely 
would  Dot  suffer  it  to  be  se  trei:icbed  on  any  account.  The  abuse  was  carried  to 
such  a  height,  tkt  Cubulus,  one  of  tbe  faction  which  opposed  Demosthenes, 
prohibited  any  peison,  upon  pain  of  death,  so  much  as  to  propose  the  restoring 
tor  tbe  service  of  the  war,  tlioee  lunds  which  Pericles  had  transferred  to  the 
games  andpi^ic shows.  Apoilodoius  was  even  punished  for  declarmg  himself 
of  a  cootra^opiiuon,  ajad  for  insisting  upon  it 

This  absurd  piofiision  had  ^^ry  strai^  effects.    It  was  impossible  to  sup- 
ply it  but  by  imposii^  taxes,  tlie  mequahty  of  which,  beinp  enth^ly  arbitrary, 
perpetuatea  sticfng  fev^,  aiw  intiadc  the  militaiy  preparations  so  veiy  slow,  as 
quite  defeated  tbe  designs  of  thens,  without  lessening  the  expense.    As  the  ar- 
tificers and  sea^inng  people,  i^^^BO  composed  about  two  thirds  of  the  population 
of  Atbeoi,diSlooDtnbute  any  part  of  their  substance,  and  onlygave  their 
persons,  the  wWe  weight  of  tHe  taxes  fell  entirely  upon  the  rich.    These  mur- 
mured upon  that  account,  and  reproached  the  others  with  the  expenditure  of 
Lhe  public  raooeys  upon  festivals,  comedies,  and  the  like  superauities.    But 
the  pt-oplcbeiic  sensible  of  their  superiOTity,  paid  veiy  little  regard  totheii 
complaints, andhad  no  manner  of  inclination  to  subtract  from  their  diversions, 
merely  to  ease  people  who  possessed  employments  and  dignities,  from  which 
^y  were  entire^  excluded.      Besides,  any  person  yvho  should  dare  to  propose 
this  to  the  peopte  seriously  and  in  form,  woidd  be  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 
Demosthenes,  however,  pre«nned  to  introdoee' this  subject  at  two  different 
times;  bol  then  be  treated  it  with  the  utmost  art  and  circumspection.     After 
showing  that  the  A^enians  wik^  indispensably  obliged  to  raise  an  army,  in 
order  to  stop  the  ettkerpnsws  ot  Philip,  he  hooted,  but  in  a  distant  wsy,  that 
ftioee  funds  which  were  exfKiided  in  tbeat^cal  r^resentations,  ought  to  be 
employed  forlevyine  and  «naintaining  an  armed  forte.    He  demanded  that 
comrattsionera  dtouAa  be  noniniated,  not  to  enact  new  laws,  there  beine  already 
but  Ipo  many  established,  but  to  Examine  and  abolish  such  as  shoula  be  pre 
)idieial  to  tue  oomidon^ealth.    He  did  not  thereby  become  liable  to  capita, 
putuabment,  as  enacted  by  those  laws,  because  he  did  bot  require  that  they 
should  be  actually  abolished^  but  only  that  commissionen  might  be  nominated 
to  inspect  them.    He  only  hinted,  now  highly  necessaiy  it  was  to  aoolisn  n 
law,  nhsch  grieved  the  moist  zealous  citizens,  and  reduced  them  to  this  sad 
i^cessity,  e^her  to  rain  themselres^  in  case  they  gare  their  opinion  boldly  and 
&itliftilk,or  to  destroy  their  country,  incase  they  observed  a  fearful,  prevari- 
cating su^e.  ,       .    ,  ^ 

Tiiese  remonstrances  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  success  they  deserved,  since 
m  the  feUowti^  Olynthiac,  which  i«  commonly  placad  as  tbe  first,  tlie  orator  wa^ 
oblked  to  inveigh  onee  more  ^tgainst  the  misapplication  di  the  militair  funds. 
1U  Olynthians  being  now  rigOTiMsly  tttacke*  by  PhiKp^  and  having  hitherto 
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bMii  verr  ill  served  by  the  venal  succours  of  Athens,  required,  by  a  third  em 
bassy,  a  lx>dy  of  troops,  which  should  not  consist  of  mercenaries  and  foreign 
er«  as  befoi^e,  but  of  true  Athenians,  of  men  inspired  with  a  sincere  ardour  foi 
the  interest  both  of"  their  own  elory,  and  the  common  cause.  The  Athenians, 
at  the  earnest  solicita:ion  of  Demosthenes,  sent  Chares  a  second  time,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  seventeen  galleys,  and  two  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  all  citizens  of  Athens,^s  tne  Olynthians  had  requested. 

The  following  year  Philip  possessed  himsell  of  Olynthus.  Neithei  the  suc- 
cours nor  efforts  of  ^  Athenians  could  defend  it  from  its  domestic  enemies. 
[t  was  betrayed  by  Euihycrates  and  Lasthenes,  two  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens in  actua.  employp  ent  at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  entered  by  the  breach 
which  his  eola  had  made*  He  immediately  plundered  this  unhappy  city,  laid 
one  part  of  the  ir^abitants  in  chains,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves  ;  distinguish* 
ing  those  who  had  betrayed  their  ci^.  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  supreme 
contempt  he  expressed  for  them.*  This  king,  like  his  son  Alexander,  loved 
the  treason,  but  abhorred  the  traitor.  And^  indeed,  how  can  a  prince  rely 
upon  him  who  has  betrayed  his  countiy  ?  Eveiy  one,  even  the  common  soldiers 
of  the  Macedonian  army,  reproached  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes  for  the  per- 
ndy,  who,  complaining  to  Philip  upon  that  account,  received  only  this  ironical 
answer,  infinitely  more  severe  than  the  reproach  itself,  "  Do  not  mind  what  a 
pack  of  yulgar  fellows  say,  who  call  eveiy  thing  by  its  real  name."! 

The  kin^  was  overjoyed  at  his  being  possessed  of  this  city,  which  was  of 

the  utmost  importance  to  him,  as  its  power  might  have  veiy  much  checked  his 

conquests,     aome  years  before,  the  Oljmthians  had  long  resisted  the  united 

annies  of  Macedon  and  Lacedsmon :  whereas  Philip  had  taken  it  with  very 

'  little  resistance,  or  had  not  lost  many  men  in  the  siege.t 

He  now  caused  sjows  and  public  games  to  be  exhioited  j^th  the  utmos: 
magnificence ;  to  these  he  added  feasts,  in  which  he  made  hiiMH  very  popu- 
lar, bestowing  on  all  the  guests  considerable  gifts,  and  treatiiq^them  with  t^ 
utmost  marks  of  his  friencbhip. 

SECTION  ly.— PHILIP  DECLARES  FOR  THEBES  AGAINST  THE  PHOC£ANS 

•  HE  SEIZES  ON  THERMOPYUE. 

The  Thebans,  bemg  unable  alone  to  terminate  the  war,  which  they  had  sr 
long  carried  on  against  the  Phocoeans,  addressed  Philip.§  Hitherto,  as  we  be- 
fore  mentioned,  he  had  observed  a  kind  of  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  sacred 
war;  and  he  seemed  to' wait  for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  himself,  that  is, 
till  both  parties  should  have  weakened  themselves  by  a  Iciig  war, -which  eq^ually 
exhausted  them  both.  The  Thebans  had  now  lost  much  of  that  haughtiness 
and  those  ambitious  views,  with  which  theyictoriosof  Epammoodas  had  inspired 
them.  The  instant  therefor^  that  they  requested  the  alliance  of  Philip,  he  re- 
solved to  espouse  the  interest  of  that  repuDlic,  in  opposition  to  the  Phocseans. 
He  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  project  he  had  formed^i  obtaining  an  entrance  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  To  give  success  to  his  design, 
It  was  proper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  one  ofthe  two  parties  which  al 
that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that  is,  either  for  the  Thebans,  or  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans.  He  was  not  to  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine,  that  the  latter  party 
Aoulri  assist  his  desi^  of  canring  his  arms  into  Greece.  He  therefore  had  no 
n.yre  to  do  than  to  join-  the  Thebans.  who  offisred  themselves  voluntarily  to 
r.vfij  and  who  stood  in  leed  of  Philip  s  power  to  support  thenaselves  in  meir 
det.  ining  condition,  he  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  favour.  But,  to 
Kive  a  colcir  of  justice  to  his  cause,  besides  the  gratitude  he  affected  to  have 
at  heart  for  Th^l}e8,  in  which  he  had  been  educat^,  he  also  pretended  to  make 
an  honour  of  the  zeal  with  wfaidi  he  was  fired,  with  regard  to  the  violated  god ; 
and  was  yeiy  glad  to  pass  for  a  religions  pnnce,  who  warmly  espoused  tb» 
caive  ofthe  god,  and  of  the  teTif}jt  of  Delpboa,  in  order  to  coAoiiiate  by  that 
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meam  tfie  esteem  and  {iiendship*of  tb«  Greeks.  Pdfticiam  applj  every  pre- 
text to  their  Tiews,  and  endeavour  to  screen  (he  most  unjust  attempts  \f  ith  the 
Teil  of  probity,  and  sometimes  even  of  religion ;  though  they  veiy  frequently 
have  little  or  no  re^rd  for  either. 

There  was  nothing'  Philip  had  more  at  heart,  than  to  possess  himself  ol' 
Tbermopybe,  as  it 'opened  him  a  passage  into  Greece ;  to  appropriate  all  the 
honour  cm  the  sacred  war  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  principal  in  that  affair ; 
and  to  preside  in  the  Pythian  eames.  He  was  desirous  of  aiding  the  Thebans, 
and  by  their  means  to  possess  nimself  of  Phocis  ;  but,  in  order  to  put  this  dou- 
ble design  in  execution,  it  was  necef^ai^^  for  htm  to  keep  it  secret  from  the 
Athenians,  who  had  actually  declared  war  against  Thebes,  and  who  had  been, 
for  many  yeais,  in  alliance  with  the  Phocxans.  His  business  therefore  was  tc 
make  tbem  change  their  measures  by  placing  other  objects  in  their  view ;  and 
on  this  occasion  tue  policy  of  Philip  succeeded  wonderfully.* 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which  was  veiT  burden- 
some, and  of  little  benefit  to  them,  had  commissioned  Ctesiphon  and  Pbrynon 
to  sound  the  intentions  of  Philip,  and  in  what  nranner  ne  stood  disposed  with 
*egard  to  peace.  These  related  that  Philip  did  not  appear  averse  to  it,  and 
bat  he  even  expressed  a  g^at  ai^ction  for  the  commonwealth.  Upon  this, 
the  Atheniam,  resolved  to  send  a  solemn  embassy,  to  inquire  more  strictly  into 
the  truth  of  things,  and  to  procure  the  last  explanations  previously  necessary 
to  so  important  a  negotiation.  iEschines  and  Demosthenes  were  among  the 
ten  ambassadont,  who  brought  back  three  from  Philip,  viz.  Antipater,  Parme- 
nio,  and  Eurylochus.  All  the  ten  executed  their  commission  very  faithfully, 
and  gave  a  veiy  good  account  of  it.  Upon  this,  they  were  immediately  sent 
back  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oaths.  It  was 
then  that  Demosftbenes,  who  in  his  first  embassy  had  met  some  Athenian  cap- 
tives in  Macedonia,  and  had  promised  to  return  and  ransom  them  fat  his  own 
expense,  endeavoured  to  enable  himself  to  keep  his  word ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  advised  his  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as  the  re- 
public had  commanded ;  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  possible  upon  Philip,  in  what- 
ever place  he  mi^ht  be.  These,  however,  instead  of  expediting  their  journey 
as  they  were  desired,  proceeded  slowly  to  Macedonia  by  land,  remained  three 
montfca  in  that  countiy,  and  gave  Philip  time  to  possess  himself  of  several 
other  strong  places  belonging  to  the  Atnenians  \m  Thrace.  At  last,  meeting 
with  the  kin?  of  Macedon,  they  agreed  with  hini  upon  articles  of  peace  :  but 
laving  lulled  tbem  asleep  with  the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty,  ne  deferred 
he  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.  Philip  had  found  means  to  corrupt  the 
ambassadors,  one  after  another,  by  presents,  Demosthenes  excepted,  who  oeing 
but  one,  opposed  his  colleagues  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  made  his  troops  advance  contiiiaally.  Being  ar- 
rived at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  he  at  last  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  re- 
ined to  include  the  Phocvans  in  it.  When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  that 
Pbilifvbad  signed  the  treaty,  it  occasioned  very  great  Joy  m  that  city,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  were  avene  to  the  war,  ana  areadeci  the  consequences  of 
it  Among  these  was  Isocrates.f  He  was  a  citizen  veiy  zealous  for  the  com* 
nioowealth,  whose  prosperity  he  bad  very  much  at  heart.  The  weakness  of 
his  voice,  with  a  timidity  natural  to  him,  had  prevented  his  appearing  in  pub- 
lic, and  fiom  mounting,  like  others,  the  tribunal  of  haratigues.  He  had  opened 
a  «cbool  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lectuoes,  and  taught  youth  elo- 
quence with  great  reputation  and  success.  He  had  not,  however,  entirely  re- 
nounced the  care  of  public  aflairs ;  aiHl  as  others  served  their  country  viva  voce 
in  the  public  assemblies,  Isocrates  contributed  to  it  by  his  writings,  in  which 
be  delivered  his  thoughts ;  aOd  these  oeing  soon  made  public,  were  veiy  eagerly 
■ought  after. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  wfbte  a  piece  of  considerable  len^h,  which  he 
addressed  to  Philip,  with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence,  but  in  such  terms 
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M  wen^  Worthy  Q  good  and  faitbiij]<  citizen*    He  v^a  theu  veiy  fai  adooeed 
in  years,  being  at  least  eighty ^ei^ht.    The  scope  of  this  discourse  wa3,  to  ex 
iKirt  Philip  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  he  had  iust  before  concluded^  in 
order  to  reconcile  all  the  Greek  nations,  and  aAerwaros  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  king  of  Persia.    The  business  was  to  ^iwgge  in  this  plan  four  i  'ties,  on  which 
all  the  rest  depended,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Aigos.    He  confessed, 
that  had  Sparta  or  Athens  been  as  powerful  as  formerly^  he  should  have  been 
(ar  from  raakinj^  such  a  j^roposal,  wnicb  he  was  sensible  they  would  never  ap- 
prove, and  which  the  pride  of  those  two  republics,  wliile  sustained  and  aug 
mented  by  success^  would  refect  with  disdain,    but  that  now,  as  the  mo«t 
powerful  cities  of  Greece,  wearied  out  and  exhausted  by  long  wars,  and  hum 
oled  in  their  turns  by  fatal  reverses  of  fortune,  had  equally  an  interest  in  lay- 
ing down  their  arms,  and  living  in  peace,  pursuant  to  the  example  which  tne 
Athenians  had  be^un  to  set  them,  the  present  was  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity Philip  could  have,  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  several  cities  of  Greece. 

In  case  he,  Philip,  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  such  a  prc^'ect,  so 
glorious  and  beneficial  a  success  would  raise  him  above  whatever  had  appear- 
ed most  august  in  Ghreece.  But  this  project,  in  itself,  though  it  should  not  nave 
so  happy  an  effect  as  he  mi^ht  expect  from  it,  would  yet  infallibly  gain  him 
the  esteem,  the  affection,  and  confidence  of  all  the  nations  of  Greece ;  advan 
tages  infinitely  preferable  to  the  taking  of  cities,  and  all  the  conquests  he  migh 
nope  to  obtain. 

Such  pjersons  indeed,  as  were  inimical  to  Philip,  exclaimed  against  him  as  a 
crafty  prince,  who  gave  a  specio*js  pretext  to  his  march,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
had  m  reality  no  other  object  in  view  thau  the  enslaving  of  Greece.  Isocrates, 
either  from  a  too  great  credulity,  or  from  a  desire  of  bringing  Philip  into  his 
views,  supposed  that  rumours  so  injurious  as  these  had  no  manner  of  foundation. 
It  not  be  ink  probable,  that  a  prince  who  gloried  in  being  descended  fit>m  Her- 
cules, the  deliverer  of  Greece,  should  thmk  of  invading  and  possessiiu^  himself 


and  maintatfHf^  each  city  in  the  full  i)ossesaiou  of  its  lews  and  liberties ;  in  re- 
moving, with  the  utmost -care,  all  suspicions  of  partiality ;  in  not  espousing  the 
mterest  of  one  people  against  another ;  in  winning  the  confidence  of  all  men  by 
a  noble  dkinterestedness,  and  an  invariable  love  of  justice ;  in  fine,  by  aspir- 
ins to  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  Reconciler  of  the  divisions  ot  Greece,  a 
title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  ConaueioT.  That  it  was  in  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's dominions  ihe  ought  to  acquire  the  last  title.  The  conquest  of  it  was  open 
and  sure  to  him,  in  case  he  could  succeed  in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece. 
He  shouki  call  to  mind  that  Affesilaus,  with  m  other  forces  than  those  of  Sparta, 
shook  the  Persian  ^rone,  ana  would  infallibly  have  subverted  it.  had  he  not 
been  recalled  into  Greece,  by  the  intestine  divisions  which  then  broke  out. 
The  signal  victoi^  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Clearchus,  and  their  triurnphanl 
tetreat,  in  the  sigbfa of  innumerable  armiea,  prove  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  joint  forc^  of^e* Macedonians  and  Gieeks,  when  commanded  by  Ph?lip. 
vgamut  a  prince,  interior  in  every  respect  to  him  whom  Qyrus  had.  endeavoured 
tc  dethsone. 

•  Isocrates  concluded  with  declaring^  that  oae  would  believe  the  gods  had 
.:inherto granted  Philip  so  long  a  train  of  successes,  withnoothei  view  than  thai 
Ae  Height  be  enabled  to  form  and  execute  the  glorious  enterprise,  the  plan  of 
i«bich  he  had  laid  befbtre  him.  He  reduced  the  counsel  he  pve  to  three  heads . 
\vit  this  prince  should  govern  his  own  empire  with  wisdom  and  justice ; 
fbouki  heal  the  divisions  between  the  neiffhoouring  nations  and  all  Greece, 
without  desirine  &.^  possess  any  part  cf  it  to  nimaelf ;  and  this  being  done,  tha( 
hf  oho^Jd  !tum  nis  victorkxu  ^tixa  against  th»  rnuntiy,  which  from  all  ages  had 
bftei)*  tile  enemy  of  Greece,  and  had  often  vowed  tiieir  destruction,  ft  must  U 
cxinl'essed,  that  t'lis  was  a  most  noble  plan,  and  highly  worthy  of  a  great  prince. 
Uut  Isoomtes  had  a  very  false  idea  of^Philip,  if  he  thought  this^ monarch  would 
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««er  pm  it  ji  execution  Philip  did  not  poness  the  eqiHtv,  moderation,  or  dit- 
Acen^Sedness,  which  such  a  project  required.  He  reailj  intended  to  ittack 
Persia,  but  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  his  business  to  secure  himself  first  ot 
Greece*  which  indeed  be' was  determined  to  do,  not  by  services,  but  bj  f4>rce. 
He  did  not  endeavour  either  to  win  over  or  persuade  nations,  but  to  suJ>jec! 
Jkod  reduce  them.  As  on  his  side  he  had  no  manner  of  regard  tor  alliances  and 
treaties,  he  judged  ot  others  by  himself,  and  was  for  assuring  himself  of  thea 
yj  much  stronger  ties  than  those  of  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sincerity. 

A%  Demosthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  a£fairs  than  Isocratet, 
ju  be  Ibrmed  a  truer  judgment  of  Philip's  designs.  Upon  hk  return  from  hit 
^mhaesjy  he  declared  expressly,  that  he  did  not  approve  either  of  the  discoum 
or  the  conduct  of  the  Macedoman  kin^,  but  that  evenr  thine  was  to  be  dreaded 
boay  him.  On  &e  oontraiy,  .£schines,  who  had  been  Bribed,  assured  the 
Atfaeaiaiis,  that  he  had  discovered  the  greatest  candour  and  sincerity  in  tht 
promises  and  poceedings  of  this  king.  He  had  engaged,  that  Thesptse  and 
Platiefls  should  be  re-peopled  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Thebans ;  that 
in  case  be  should  proceea  so  far  as  to  subject  the  Phocseans,  he  would  prespnr* 
tbem,  and  ooi  oo  L  7>  the  ieast  injuiy ;  that  he  would  m;tore  i  debes  to  the 
good  order  wtiich  had  t^''forebeen  observed  a)  ii ;  that  Oropus  should  beeiven 
up  absolutely  to  the  Athena  >s :  i»id  tliat,  in  lieu  of  Amphipolb,  they  should 
he  put  in  possession  of  Eubosa.  It  was  to  no  purpose  tnat  Demosthenes  de- 
npostraied  to  his  fellow  citizens,  that  Philip,  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious 
promises,  endeavoured  to  possess  himself,  m  an  absolute  manner,  of  rhocis : 
and  that  bv  abandoning  it  to  him,  they  would  betray  the  comoKNiwealth.  and 
nve  up  all  Greece  into  hb  hands.  He  was  not  regarded,  but  the  oration  of 
%9dhii)es,  who  engaged  that  Philip  would  make  good  his  several  promises,' 
prevailed  over  that  oi  Demosthenes. 

Hiese  deliberations  gave  that  prince  an  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of 
Thennopjie,  and  to  enter  Phocis.*  Hitherto  there  lutd  been  no  possibility 
flf  Kcibcuig  t^,  Phocaeans ;  but  it  was  only  necessaiy  that  Philip  should  appear, 
for  the  ^ere  mention  of  his  name  filled  tnem  with  terror.  Upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  be  was  marching  aeainst  a  herd  of  sacrilegkxis  wretches,  not  against 
common  enemies,  he  ord^pea  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel,  and  led 
them  himself  to  oattle,  as  under  the  conduct  of  the  gods,  whose  honour  they 
mveng^ed.  The  instant  they  appeared,  the  Phocseans  believed  themselves 
9vero(Hne.  Accordingly  they  sued  for  peace,  and  yielded  to  Philip's  mercy, 
idiogave  Phalecus,  their  leader,  leave  to  retire  into  Peloponnesus,  witb  the  eieht 
thousand  men  in  his  service.  In  this  manner,  Philip,  with  veir  little  trouble, 
engrossed  idl  the  honour  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  baa  exhausted  the 
&voes  o(  bodi  parties.  This  victoiy  gained  bun  incredible  honour  throughout 
m  Greece,  amd  his  glorious  expedition  was  the  topic  of  all  conversation  in  that 
ooiBitiy.  He  was  considered  as  the  avenger  of  sacrilege,  and  the  protector  of 
i^igioa ;  and  they  aloaost  ranked  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  as  the  maa 
whehad  defended  their  majesty  with  so  much  coursuge  and  success.t 

Pl^ip,  that  be  might  riot  seem  to  do  any  thine  by  bis  own  private  authority 
m  an  aSur  which  concerned  all  Greece,  assembled  the  council  of  the  Amphic 
tyona,  and  appointed  them,  for  ibrm  ^ake,  supreme  judges  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  to  wnich  the  Ph^csans  baa  rendered  themselves  obnoxious.  Under 
the  name  of  those  judges,  wb".  were  entirely  at  his  devotion,  he  decreed  thdt 
the  cities  of  Phocia  snoula  be  destroyed ;  that  tbey  should  all  be  reduced  lO 
small  towns  of  sixty  bouses  each,  and  that  those  towns  should  be  at  a  certain 
distance  one  finom  the  otiier;  that  those  wretches  who  had  committed  sacrilege, 
ibxild  be  absolutely  proscribed ;  and  that  the  rest  should  not  eiijoy  their  pos- 
session!  Tut  upon  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute,  which  should  con- 

♦  A.  M.  S6M.    Ant  J.  C.  346.     Dbd.  I.  in.  p.  455. 
t  lactedftilr  qtMurtom  em  ret  apuil  omncs  oatiooes  PhiiippoirloriK  dedit.    Illixn  ripdtccn  McnlM||^n. 
««  ehorrn  relifiomiai      ItJU|iM  ')m  promirmw  hMbetur.pcr  quem  daoniin  maje^tai  rinAwat*  til  -"JaUa. 
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fimie  to  be  levied  till  such  time  as  the  whole  sums  taken  ( ut  of  the  temple  ni 
Delphos  should  be  repaid.  Philip  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion.  A^ 
ter  ne  h^d  subjected  the  rebellious  Phocsans,  he  demanded  Uiat  their  seat  m 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  which  they  had  been  declared  to  have  forfeit* 
ed,  should  be  transferred  to  him.  The  Amphictyons,  the  instrument  of  wfaoM 
vengeance  he  had  now  been^  were  afraid  of^  refusing  him,  and  accordingly  ad- 
mitted  him  a  member  of  their  body ;  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  import«Jioe 
to  him,  as  we  shall  s^e  in  the  sequel,  and  of  veiy  dangerous  consequence  to  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.  They  also  gave  him  the  superintendence  of  the  Pythiui 
games,  in  conjunction  witn  the  Bceotians  and /Thessalians ;  because  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  possessed  this  privilege  hithc^ld,  had  rendered  themselves  un- 
worthy of  it,  by  sharing  in  the  sacrileffe  of  t;ie  Phocffians. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  c?  the  treatment  which  the  Pbocsans  had 
met  with,  the  former  perceived,  but  too  late,  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken 
in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  and  in  abandoning 
themselves  blindly  to  the  vain  and  idle  promises  of  a  traitor  who  had  sold  hu 
country.  Besides  the  shame  and  ^rief  with  which  they  were  seized,  for  hav- 
mg  failed  in  their  obligations  mm  the  Phocsans,  they  found  that  they  bad 
betrayed  their  own  interests  in  abandoning  their  allies.  For,  Philip,  by  pos- 
sessing himself  ol  Phocis,  was  become  master  of  Thermopylae,  which  opened 
him  the  gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  Greece.  The  Athenians, 
therefoi^,  alarmed  upon  their  own  account,  gave  orders  that  the  women  ana 
children  should  be  brought  out  of  the  countiy  into  the  city ;  that  the  walls 
should  be  repaired,  and  tne  Pirseus  fortified,  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  a 
state  of  defence  in  case  of  an  invasion.*  ' 

The  Athenians  had  no  sf^re  in  the  decree  by  which  Philip  had  been  admit* 
ted  among  the  Amphictyons.  They,  perhaps,  had  absented  themselves  pur- 
posely, that  they  might  not  authonze  it  by  their  presence  ;  or,  which  was 
more  probable,  Philip,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  avoid  the  remo- 
rut  1ms  might  meet  with  in  the  execution  of  his  design,  assembled  such  of  the 
Am^ictyons  only  as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion.  In  short,  he  2:onducted 
bis  mtrigue  so  veiy  artfully,  that  he  obtained  his  ends.  This  election  might 
be  disputed  as  clandestine  and  irregular ;  and,  therefore,  he  required  a  con* 
firraation  of  it  by  the  people,  who,  as  members  of  that  body,  had  a  right  either 
to  reject  or  ratify  the  new  clioice.  Athens  received  the  circular  invitation ; 
but,  in  an  assembly  ot  the  people,  which  was  called  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
Philip's  demand,  several  were  of  opinion,  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it. 
Demosthenes,  however,  was  of  a  contVaiy  opinion ;  and  though  he  did  not  ap- 

grove  in  any  manner  ot  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Philip,  he 
id  not  think  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  infringe  it  in  the  present  juncture ; 
since  that  could  not  be  done  without  stirring  up  against  the  Athenians,  both 
the  new  Amphictyon,  and  those  who  had  elected  him.  His  advice,  therefore, 
was,  that  they  shouM  not  expose  themselves  unseasonably  to  the  dar^erous 
consequences  which  mi^ht  ensue,  in  case  of  their  determmate  refusal  to  con- 
sent to  the  almost  unanimous  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  ;  and  protested  that 
it  was  their  interest  to  submit,  for  fear  of  worse,  to  the  present  condition  of  die 
times ;  that  is,  to  comply  witn  what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent.  Tbia 
is  the  subject  of  the  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  entitlea.  Oration  on  the  Peace 
We  may  reasonably  believe  that  bis  advice  was  followed. 

SECTION  v. — PHILIP  BXTBITDS  HIS  CONQUESTS  INTO  ILLYRIA  AND  THRACB 
CHARACTER  OF  PHOCION.      HIS  SUCCESS  AGAINST  PHILIP. 

Ailer  Philip  bad  settled  eveiy  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  ^od,  and 
the  security  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  he  returned  into  Macedonia  witb  fire  a* 
gioiy,  and  the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince  and  an  intrepid  conqueror.}   Dio< 

.   —  III  III  ,  ^— ^^.^i^— — .— ^iM.— ^— ^1^^ 
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tanohserres,  that  all  tfa>9e  who  had  shared  in  ^toCsxajf  and  plimcering  tht 
tenmle,  perid^  miserably,  and  came  to  a  tracheal  end.* 

Philip,  satisfied  that  be  had  opened  himseU  a  passage  into  Greece  by  hii 
letmre  of  Tbennopyle ;  that  he  nad  subjected  Phocis :  had  established  bin), 
self  one  of  the  judges  of  Greece,  br  his  new  dignity  of  Amphictyon  ;  and  that 
he  had  gained  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  nations,  by  his  zeal  to  revenee 
the  honour  of  the  deity ;  judged  veiy  prudently,  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  stop  his  career,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the  states  of  Greece  from  taking 
irms  against  him,  in  case  they  should  discover  too  soon  his  ambitious  viewi 
with  r^ard  to  that  country.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  and 
to  sooCn  the  disquietudes  which  arose  on  that  occasion,  he  turned  his  anm 
against  Illyria,  purposely  to  extend  hb  frontiers  on  that  side,  and  to  keep  hit 
trooHM  always  in  exercise  L7  some  new  expedition.! 

llie  same  motive  prompted  him  aAerwards  to  go  over  into  Thrace.    In  the 
very  Ix^nning  of  his  reign  he  had  dispossessed  the  Athenians  of  several  strong 
places  in  that  country.    Philip  still  carried  on  his  conquests  there.    Suidas  in 
•Kofav  observes,  that  before  be  took  Olynthus.  he  bad  made  himself  master  of 
thiity*two  cities  in  Chalcis,  which  is  part  ot  Thrace.    Chersonesus  also  was 
situated  veiy  commodiously  for  bun.  This  was  a  veiy  rich  peninsula,  in  which 
ttiere  were  a  great  number  of  powerful  cities  and  fine  pasture  lands.    It  bad 
(brroerly  belo^d  to  the  Athenians.    The  inhabitants  of  it  put  themselves 
under  me  protection  of  Lacedaemon,  aAer  Lysander  had  destroyed  Athens, 
but  submitted  again  to  their  first  masters,  after  Conon,  the  son  of  Timotbeus, 
bad  reinstated  that  country.    Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  then  dispossessed  the 
Athenians  of  Cbenonesus  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  by  Cherso- 
bleptus,  urn  of  Cotys,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  it  against  Philip, 
gave  it  up  to  diem  the  fourth  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad ;  reserving,  however, 
to  himaelf  Cardia,  which  was  the  roost  consiccrable  city  of  the  peninsula,  and 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  gate  and  entrance  of  it.t    After  Philip  had  deprived 
Chersoblpetus  of  his  kii^om,  which  hapjpened  the  second  year  of  the  109th 
OIympiaa,§  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia,  being  afiraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Cbe  Athenians,  who  claimed  their  city,  which  formerly  belonged  to  them,  sub- 
roitted  themselves  to  Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  them  under  bis  protection.il 
Diopithes,  principal  of  the  colony  which  the  Athem'ans  bad  sent  into  Cher- 
sonesus, looKing  upon  this  step  in  rhilip  as  an  act  of  bostilitr  against  the  com- 
monwe^th,  without  waiting  for  an  order,  and  fiilly  persuaded  that  it  would  not 
be  disavowed,  marched  suddenly  into  the  di^ninions  of  that  prince  in  the  ma 
ritime  part  of  Thrace,  while  he  was  carrying  on  an  important  war  in  Upper 
Thrace  ;  plundered  them  before  he  had  time  to  return  and  make  head  against 
bim  and  carried  off  a  rich  booty,  all  which  he  lodged  safe  in  Chersonesus. 
Philip,  not  beii^  able  to  revenge  himself  in  the  manner  he  could  have  wished, 
contented  himself  with  making  grievous  comj^Saints  to  the  Athenians,  by  let- 
ten  upon  that  account.   Such  as  received  pensions  from  him  in  Athens,  served 
him  ^ut  too  effectually.    These  venal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed  against  a 
conduct,  which,  if  not  prudent,  was  at  least  excusable.     They  declaimed 
asminst  Piopitbes ;  impeached  him  of  involving  the  state  in  war ;  accused  him 
of  extor^on  and  piracy ;  insisted  upon  his  beinr  recalled,  and  pursi»d  his  con- 
demnatioD  with  tne  utmost  heat  and  violence,  f 

Demosthenes,  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public  warfare  was  mseparabk 
fiom  that  of  Diopithes,  undertook  his  defence,  which  is  the  subiect  of  nis  ora^ 
Ikm  vn  Cbersoi^us.  This  Diopithes  was  father  to  Menander,  tne  comic  poet 
whom  TercncAias  copiefl  so  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by  his  unjust  exactions.  De 
Bostbenes,  however,  laid  the  least  stress  on  this,  because  it  was  personal :  he, 
flsvertbeless,  pleaded  his  apology  from  the  example  of  all  the  generals,  to 

•  mU,  1  xrl.  p.  486.  t  f a«ro.  p.  463.  %  Piod.  UxtI.  p.  454. 
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whom  die  vdands  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  paid  certain  yoluntaiy  contnbutkNii 
by  which  they  purchased  security  to  their  merchants,  and  procured  convoji 
for  them  to  guard  them  against  the  pirates.  "  It  is  indeed  true,"  said  he,  ^'  that 
a  man  may  exercise  oppressions,  and  ransom  allies  veiy  unseasonably^.  But 
in  this  case,  a  bare  decree,*  an  accusation  in  due  form,  a  galley  appomted  to 
brin^  home  the  general  recalled ;  all  this  is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses. 
But  it  is  othenvise  with  regard  to  rhilip's  enterprises.  These  cannot  oe  checket' 
either  by  decrees  or  menaces ;  and  nothing  wul  do  this  effectually,  but  raising 
troops  and  fitting  out  galleys. 

'*  Your  orators  cry  out  continually  to  you,  that  we  must  make  choice  either 
of  peace  or  war ;  but  Philip  does  not  leare  this  at  our  option,  he  who  is  daily 
meditating  some  new  enterprise  against  us.  And  can  we  douot  that  it  was  he 
who  broke  the  peace,  unless  it  is  pretended,  that 'we  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  him,  as  long  as  he  shall  forbear  masing  any  attempts  on  Attica  and 
the  PirsBus  ?  But  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  us  to  oppose  him ;  and  it  is  now 
we  must  prepare  strong  barriers  against  his  ambitious  designs.  You  ought  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  certam  marim,  Athenians,  that  it  is  you  he  aims  at ,  that  he 
considers  you  as  bis  most  dangerous  enemies ;  that  your  ruin  only  can  establish 
his  tranquillity,  and  secure  his  conquests ;  and  that  whatever  ne  is  now  pro- 
jecting, is  merely  with  the  view  of  falling  upon  you,  and  of  reducing  Athens 
to  a  state  of  subjection.  And  can  any  of  you  be  so  very  simple,  as  to  imagine 
that  Philip  is  so  deshnous  of  obtaining  a  few  unimportant  towns  in  Thrace,  for 
what  other  name  can  we  bestow  on  Uiose  he  now  attacks  ?  that  he  submits  to 
fatigues,  seasons,  and  dangers,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  them  :  but  that 
as  for  the  harbours,  the  arsenals,  the  galleys,  the  silver  mines,  and  the  im- 
mense revenues  of  the  Athenians,  he  r^ards  these  with  indifference ;  does 
not  covet  them  in  the  least ;  but  will  suffer  you  to  remain  in  quiet  possession 
of  them  ? 

**  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that  has  been  said  ?  Why,  that 
so  far  from  disbanding  tne  army  we  have  in  Thrace,  we  must  considerably  re 
inforce  and  strengthen  it  by  new  levies,  in  order  that,  as  Philip  has  always  one 
in  readiness  to  oppress  and  enslave  the  Greeks,  we,  on  our  side,  may  always 
have  one  on  foot  to  defend  and  preserve  them."  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  was  followed^ 

The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  pronounced,  Amnbas,  kin^  of  Molos- 
sus,  or  Epirus,  died.  He  was  son  of  Alcetas,  snd  had  a  nrother  calfed  Neopto- 
lemus,  whose  daughter  Oljrmpias  was  married  to  Philip.  This  Nec^toleniuif, 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of  his  son*in-law,  was  raised  so  hirii  as  to  share 
me  regal  power  with  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  only  it  lawfully  belonged.  Tln« 
first  umust  action  was  followed  by  a  greater.  For,  after  the  death  of  Arym- 
bas,t  Philip  played  his  part  so  well,  either  by  hk  intrigues,  or  his  menaces, 
that  the  Moiossians  expelled  .^cidas,  son  and  lawful  successor  to  Aiyinbns, 
and  established  Alexander,  son  of  Neoptolemus,  sde  kin^  of  Epirus.  This 
prince,  who  was  not  only  brother-in-law,  out  son-in-law  to  Friilip,  whose  Hauffh- 
ter  Cleopatra  he  had^married,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel,  carried  hi^ 
anns  into  Italy,  and  there  died.  After  this,  iEIacidas  reascended  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  reigned  alone  in  Epirus,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son, 
the  famous  Pynhus,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  histoiy.  and  second  cousin  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  Alcetas  being,  grandfather  to  both  these  monardis.| 

Pbilip,eiA^r  his  expedition  into  Ulyria  and  Thrace,  turned  his  views  towaidt 
Peloponnesus.  Terrible  commotions  prevailed  at  mat  tip^^in  this  part  of 
Greece.  Lacedaemon  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  it,  with  iff  other  rigiit  than 
that  of  being  the  strongest.  Aigos  and  Messene,  beinj?  oppressed,  had  recourse 
to  Philip.  He  had  just  before  concluded  a  peace  wuh  the  Athenians,  who,  or 
the  faith  of  their  orators,  who  had  been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined  ht^ 
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visgoiq^  lo  break  irith  the  Thebaos.  Hisde8im.k0w«Ter,were  aofitf  hooi 
!bal,  that  after  having  subdued  Phocis,  be  dividea  the  conquest  with  them. 
The  Thebans  embraced  with  joj  the  favourable  opportunity  which  presented 
ibelf,  of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which  he  m^t  pass  mto  Peloponnesus, 
ui  which  country,  the  inveterate  hatred  thej  bore  to  oparta,  made  them  fi>* 
ment  divisJons  perpetually,  and  continue  the  war.  They,  therefore,  solicited 
PhiTip  to  join  with  tbenr^  the  Messenians  and  Aigives,  in  order  to  bumblr, 
ID  ooDcert,  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.* 

This  prxnpe  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which  suited  with  his  views.  H§ 
proposed  to  the  Amphictyons,  or  rather  dictated  to  them,  the  decree  which 
on^ined  that  Lacedaemon  should  permit  Aigos  and  Messene  to  enjoy  an  entirt 
mdependence,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  lately  concludea ;  and,  upon 
pretence  of  not  exposing  the  authority  of  the  states-general  of  Greece,  he  order- 
ed at  the  same  time,  a  laige  body  of  troops  to  march  that  way.  The  Lacede- 
monians, beii^  justly  alarmed,  requested  the  Athenians  to  succour  them ;  and 
by  an  embassy  pressed  earnestly  for  the  concluding  such  an  alliance  as  their 
cummoD  safety  mi^t  require.  The  several  powers,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
prevent  this  alliance  from  being  concluded,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
gain  their  ends.  Philip  represented,  by  his  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  that  it 
would  be  veiy  wrong  in  them  to  declare  war  against  him ;  that  if  he  did  not 
hnak  with  tfaie  Thebans,  his  not  doing;  so  was  no  mfraction  of  the  treaties ;  that 
kefore  he  cpold  have  broken  his  word  m  this  particular,  he  must  ficst  have  given 
it;  and  diat  the  treaties  themselves  proved  manifestly,  that  he  had  not  made 
any  promise  lo  that  purpose.  Philip  indeed  said  true,  with  regard  to  the  writ- 
ten articles  and  the  public  stipulations ;  but  .£sch]nes  had  made  this  promise 
verbally  in  his  name.  On  the  other  side,  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  of  Aigos, 
and  Mcsseoe^  were  also  very  uigent  with  the  Athenians ;  and  reproached  them 
with  having  already  secretly  favoured  the  Lacedemonians  but  too  much,  who 
were  th^  professed  enemies  of  the  Thebans,  and  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnesus. 

But  Demosthenes,  insensible  to  all  these  solicitations,  and  mindful  of  nothing 
but  the  real  interest  of  his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal,  in  (urder  to  enforoe 
the  negotiations  o(  the  Lacedemonians.  He  reproached  the  Athenians,  ac- 
cofding  to  his  usual  custom,  \nth  supinencsfe  and  mdolence.  He  exposed  tbt 
amfaati'mis  designs  of  Philip,  which  he  still  oursued ;  and  declared  that  they 
limed  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  all  Greece.  "  You  excel,"  says  he  to 
Ikem,  "  both  you  and  he,  in  jbat  circumstance  which  is  the  object  of  your  ap« 
plication  and  your  cares.  You  speak  in  a  better  manner  than  he,  and  he  actf 
better  than  you.  The  experic snce  of  the  past  ought  at  least  to  open  your  eyes, 
and  make  you  more  suspicious  and  circumspect  with  re^rd  to  him :  but  thii 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  lull  ^ou  asleep.  At  this  time,  his  troops  an 
inarching  towards  Peloponnesus ;  he  is  sending  money  to  it,  and  his  arrival  ii 
penoa,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  is  expected  eveiy  moment.  Do  you 
think  that  you  will  be  secure,  af)er  he  shall  have  possessed  himself  of  the  tcr- 
litones  around  you  ?  Art  has  invented,  for  the  security  of  cities,  various  me* 
tliods  of  defence,  as  ramparts,  walls,  ditches,  and  the  like  works ;  but  nature 
nmounds  the  wise  with  a  common  oi^wark,  which  covers  them  on  all  sides. 
and  provides  for  the  security  of  states.  What  is  this  bulwark  ?  It  is  diffidence. 
He  conchded  with  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  rouse  from  their  letharrjr,  t» 
■end  immediate  succour  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  and,  above  all.  to  punisn  di- 
wtctlj  all  such  domestic  traitors  as  had  deceivea  the  people,  ana  brought  their 
fjreaeat  calamities  upon  them  by  spreading  false  reports,  and  employing  cap 
tious  assurances.! 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture ;  whence  wc 
may  conjecture,  that  the  latter  delayed  his  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  in  ofder 
that  he  might  not  have  too  many  enemies  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  not,  however,  sit  stiU,  but  turned  his  views  another  way.    Philip  had  a  long 
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time  considered  Cubcsa  as  pfviper,  fixHn  its  situation^  to  favour  the  dengu  be 
meditated  against  Greece :  and,  in  the  verr  beginmng  of  his  reign,  had  at« 
tempted  to  possess  himselt  of  it  He  indeed  set  evenr  engine  to  work  at  that 
time,  in  order  to  seize  upon  that  island,  which  he  cailea  the  ohackles  of  Greece 
But  it  nearly  concerned  the  Athenians,  on  the  other  side,  not  to  suffer  it  to 
fall  into  the  bands  of  an  enemy ;  especially  as  it  might  be  joined  to  the  conti 
nent  of  Attica  by  a  bridge.  But,  that  people,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
continued  indolent,  while  Philip  pursued  bis  conquests.  The  latter,  who  was 
continually  attentive  and  vigilant  over  his  interest,  endeavoured  to  cany  on  an 
intelligence  in  the  island,  and.  by  dint  of  presents,  bribed  those  who  had  the 
greatest  authority  in  it.  At  toe  request  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants,  he  sent 
some  troops  privately  thither ;  possessed  himself  of  several  strong  places ;  dis- 
oumtled  Portnmos,  a  veiy  important  fortress  in  Euboea,  and  established  three 
tyrants  or  kings  over  the  countir.  He  also  seized  upon  Oreum,  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  of  Eubcea,  the  fourth  part  of  which  it  possessed ;  and  esta- 
blished five  tyrants  over  it,  who  exercised  an  absolute  authority  there  in  his 
neme.* 

Upon  this,  Plutarch  of  Rretria  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Athenians,  conjuring 
them  to  come  and  oeliver  that  island,  every  part  of  which  was  upon  the  point 
of  submitting  entirely  to  the  Macedfonians.  The  Athenians,  upon  this,  sent 
some  troops  under  the  command  of  Phocion.t  That  general  had  already  ac- 
quired gi^at  reputation,  and  will  have,  in  the  sequel,  a  great  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  He  had  studied  in  fL«  aca- 
demy under  Plato,  aixi  aflerwaras  under  Xenocrates,  and  in  that  schoo*'  had 
formed  his  morals  and  his  life  upon  the  model  of  the  most  austere  virtue.  Wc 
are  told,  that  no  Athenian  ever  saw  him  laugh,  weep,  or  go  to  the  public  batXs. 
Whenever  he  went  into  the  country,  or  was  in  the  army,  he  always  walked  bare.* 
foot,  and  without  a  cloak ,|  unless  the  weather  happened  to  be  insupportable 
cold ;  so  that  the  soldiers  used  to  say,  laughing,  ^'  See !  Phocion  has  got  hi3 
cloak  on ;  it  is  a  sign  of  a  hard  winter.  § 

He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a  statesman,  for  enabling 
him  to  execute  happily  the  great  designs  he  may  undertake  during  his  ad* 
"ninistration.  He  therefore  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  attainment  of  it, 
•ind  with  great  success.  Persuaded  that  it  is  with  words  as  with  coins^  of  which 
(he  most  esteemed  are  those  that  with  less  weight  have  most  intrinsic  value : 
Phocion  had  formed  himself  to  a  lively,  close,  concise  style,  which  expressed 
3  great  many  ideas  in  few  words.  Appearing  one  day  absent  in  an  assembly, 
where  he  was  preparing  to  speak,  he  was  asEed  the  reason  of  it :  "I  am  con- 
sidering," says  he,  **  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  retrench  any  part  of 
the  discourse  I  am  to  make."  He  was  a  strong  reasoner,  and  by  that  means 
carried  every  thing  against  the  most  sublime  eloquence  ;  which  made  Demos- 
thenes, who  had  oflen  experienced  this,  whenever  he  appeared  to  harangue 
the  public,  say,  "  There  is  the  axe  which  cuts  away  the  effects  of  my  words." 
One  would  imagine,  that  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  vulgar,  who  require  ihe  same  thii^  to  be  often  repeated,  and 
with  greater  extent,  in  order  to  their  being  the  more  intelligible.  But  it  wai 
not  so  with  the  Athenians ;  lively,  penetrating,  and  lovers  of  a  hidden  sense, 
ihey  va'cod  themselves  upon  understanding  an  orator  at  half  a  word,  and  really 
i)n')erst(<od  him.  Phocion  ada[>ted  himself  to  their  taste,  and  in  this  point  sur- 
jiaysed  even  Demosthenes  ;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Phocion,  observing  that  those  persons  who  at  this  time  were  concerned. in  the 
administration,  had  divided  it  into  miiitaiy  and  civil  ^  that  one  part,  as  Eubu 
lus,  Aristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycuigus,  and  Hypendes,  confined  themsclvo 
Koerely  to  haranguing  the  people,  and  proposing  decrees ;  that  tlie  other  pan 
ii  Diopitfaes,  Leosthenes,  and  Chares,  advanced  theonselves  by  miiitaiy 
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(kvnents ;  be  cbose  rather  to  imitate  the  cooduct  of  Solou,  Arii^li  J*  a,  an  1 1  > 
nueSy  wbo  had  known  hoir  to  unite  hoth  talents,  the  art  of  ^ovemiiKMit  wlAi 
■ilitajy  valour.  While  he  was  in  employment,  peace  and  tranquillity  wom 
akrajs  his  object,  as  beine  the  e^id  of  every  wise  government ;  and  yet  he 
eommanded  in  more  ezpeaitions,  not  only  thai  z^  ;te  generals  of  his  time,  bui 
mn  thaaall  his  predecessors.  He  was  honoured  with  the  supreme  command 
Lctf-fire  times,  without  baying  once  asked  or  made  interest  for  It ;  and  frer 
queotiy  appointed  in  bis  absew:e  to  command  the  armies.  The  world  was 
astooishea,  tliat,  bein|^  of  lo  severe  a  turn  of  mind,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to 
flattery  of  every  kind,  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  a  manner,  to  fix  in  his  own  fa- 
vour the  natural  levity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  (requentlj 
used  to  oppose,  very  strenuously,  their  will  and  caprice,  without  regard  to  their 
captiousnesB  and  delicacy.  Ine  idea  they  had  formed  to  themselves  oi  his 
probity  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  extinguished  eyerv  other  opinion  of  him ; 
and  tlukt,  according  to  rlutarch,  generally  mado  his  eloqueix^e  so  efficaciou* 
and  triumphant. 

I  tlxHSpt  it  necessary  to  ^ive  the  reader  this  idea  of  Phocion's  character, 
because Irequent  mention  will  be  made  of  him  hereaAer.  It  was  to  him  the 
Atheniaivi  £^ve  the  command  of  the  forces  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of 
Eretria.  Bui  this  traitor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude,  set  up  the 
standard  against  them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  repulse  the  very  army  he 
had  requested.  Phocion,  however^  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  act  upon  this  un- 
foreseen perfidy  ^  for  he  pursued  his  enterprise,  won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plu- 
tarch from  Eretna. 

After  this  mat  success,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens ;  but  he  was  no  sooner 

>ne,  than  all  (he  allies  regretted  the  abseiK:e  of  his  goodness  and  justice. 

houeh  the  professed  enemy  of  every  kind  of  oppression  and  extortion,  he 
knew  now  to  insinuate  hiqisen*  artfully  into  the  miiKls  of  men ;  and  at  the  same 
iboe  that  he  made  others  iaar  him,  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  inaking  ll^m  k>yc 
him  still  more.  He  one  day  made  Chabrias  a  fine  answer,  who  appointed  bini 
k>  Ko  with  ten  li^ht  vessels  to  raise  the  tribute  which  certain  cities,  in  alliance 
vrita  Athens,  paid  every  year.  "  To  what  purpose,**  says  he.  "  is  such  a 
squadron  ?  Too  strong,  if  I  am  only  to  visit  allies ;  but  too  weak,  if  I  am  to 
6gbt  enemies."  Tm  Athenians  knew  very  well,  by  the  consequences,  the 
signal  service  which  Phocion's  j?r«at  capacity,  valour,  and  experience,  had 
done  them  in  the  expedition  of  Eubcea.  For  Molossus,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  troops  after  that  general,  was 
10  unsuccessful,  that  be  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  who  did  not  lay  aside  the  design  he  had  formed  of  comjuering  all 
Greece,  changed  the  attack,  and  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  distrcssuig  Atheiid 
another  way.  He  knew  that  this  city,  from  the  barrenness  of  Attica,  stood  in 
greater  want  of  foreign  com  than  any  other.  To  dispose  at  discretion  of  their 
tnaqiorts,  and  l^  that  means  starve  Athens,  he  marched  towards  Thrace, 
&om  whence  that  city  imported  the  greatest  part  of  its  provisions,  with  an  in- 
tention to  beside  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  To  keep  bis  kingdom  in  obe- 
dience during  his  abseiice,  he  left  nis  son  Alexander  in  it,  with  sovere  gn  au- 
thority, though  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  This  youitf  prince  gave,  e\  e; 
at  (hat  time,  some  proofs  of  his  oouraee :  haying  defeatedcertain  neighbour- 
'flg*  states,  subject  to  Macedou.  who  bad  coi  siaered  the  king's  absence  <i>  • 
very  proper  time  for  executing  tne  design  they  had  formed  of  revolting.  T ! .  -^ 
happy  success  of  Alexander's  first  expedition  was  highly  agreeable  to  his  1 1- 
tfaer,  aixi  at  the  smie  time  an  earnest  of  what  mi^ht  be  expected  from  hiu: 
But  fearing,  that  allured  by  this  dangerous  bait,  he  should  abandon  hiiix  ^ 
inconsiderately  to  his  vivacity  and  fire,  he  sent  for  bun,  in  order  to  become  hia 
master,  and  instruct  him  in  person  in  me  art  of  war.* 

Demosthenes  still  continued  his  invectives  against  the  indolence  of  tt^  Athti 
whom  nothing  could  rouse  from  their  lethargy  ;  and  also  against  (he  ay» 
—  -  - 
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rice  of  die  onton,  who,  bribed  by  Philip,  amused  die  people  vpoQ  Ihe  spe- 
cious pretence  of  a  pea^e  he  had  sworn  to,  and  jetriolated  cwenly  every  diy, 
hy  the  enterprises  he  formed  against  the  commonwealth  This  is  the  subject 
of  his  orations,  called  the  Philippics. 

*"  Whence  comes  it,"  says  he,  "that  a\I  the  Greeks  formerly  panted  so 
strongly  after  libertjr,  and  now  run  so  eagerly  into  servitude?-  The  reason  is. 
ocause  tfiere  prevailed  at  that  time  among  tne  people  what  prevails  no  lon^i 
among  us  ; '  that  which  triumphed  over  the  riches  of  the  Persians ;  which  mam« 
lained  the  freedom  of  Greece  :  which  never  acted  inconsistently  on  any  occa* 
sion,  either  by  sea  or  by  land;  but,  which  being  now  extii^ished  in  eveiy 
heart,  has  entirely  ruined  our  afraiirs,  and  subverted  the  constitution  of  Greecer 
It  in  that  common  hatred,  that  general  detestation,  in  which  they  held  eveiy 
person  who  had  a  sou.  abject  enough  to  sell  himself  to  any  man  who  desired 
either  to  enslave,  or  even  coirupt  Greece.    In  those  times',  to  accept  of  a 

S resent  was  a  capital  crime,  which  never  failed  of  being  punished  with  death, 
[either  their  orators  nor  their  generals  exercised  the  scandalous  traffic,  now 
become  so  common  in  Athens,  where  a  price  is  set  upon  eveiy  thing,  and  where 
all  things  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.* 

"  In  tnose  happy  times,  Bie  Greeks  lived  in  perfect  union,  founded  on  the 
love  of  the  public  ^ood,  and  the  desiite  of  preserving  and  defenduig  the  com- 
mon liberty.  But  m  this  age,  the  states  abandon  one  another,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  reciprocal  distrusts  and  jealousies.  All  of  them  without  exception, 
Argives,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  and  ourselves  no 
less  than  others ;  all  form  a  separate  interest ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  the 
common  enemy  so-powerfiil.t 

"  The  safety  of  Greece  consists  therefore  in  our  unitihg  together  against  thlf 
ommon  enemy,  if  that  be  possible.  But  at  least,  as  to  what  concerns  <*ach  of 
iS  in  particular,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  this  jncontestible  maxim,  d}at 
Philip  attacks  you  actually  at  this  time ;  that  he  has  infringed  the  peace ;  that 
bj  seizing  upon  all  the  fortresses  around  you,  he  opens  and  prepares  the  way 
fcr  attacking  you  yourselves  ;  and  that  he  considers  us  as  his  mortal  enemies, 
because  he  knows  that  we  only  are  able  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  he 
entertains  of  grasping  universal  power.^ 

"  These  consequently  we  must  oppose  with  all  imaginable  vigour ;  and  for 
that  purpose  must  ship  off,  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary  aids  for  Cher- 
•onesus  and  Byzatitium  ;  you  must  provide  instantly  whatever  necessaries  your 
generals  may  require :  in  fine,  you  must  concert  together  on  such  means  as  are 
most  proper  to  save  Greece,  which  is  now  threatened  with  the  utmost  dan^er.§ 
Though  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  O  Athenians !  should  bow  their  necKs  to 
the  yoke,  yet  you  ought  to  persist  in  fighting  always  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
AAer  such  preparations,  made  iB  presence  of  all  Greece,  let  us  excite  all  other 
states  to  second  us ;  let  us  acquaint  eveiy  people  with  our  resolutions,  and  send 
ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus,  Rhodes,  Chio,  and  especially  to  the  king  of 
Persia :  for  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  check  the  career  of  that  man.''n 

It  will  be  found  that  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  was  followed  almost  exactly. 
At  the  time  he  was  declaiming  in  this  manner,  Philip  was  marching  towaroa 
Chersonesii3.  He  opened  the  campa^  with  the  siege  of  Perintmis,  a  con- 
.  ifli^rable  city  of  Thrace.  The  Athenians  having  prepared  a  body  of  troops  te 
•!i  rooiir  that  place,  the  orators  prevailed  so  far  by  thehr  speeches,  that  Charea 
was  anpointei  commander  of  .ne  fleet. If  This  generaf  was  universally  de» 
-pi.s«-fi,  for  his  manners,  oppressions,  and  mean  capacity^  but  interest  and 
ci^;(lit  supplied  the  place  of  merit  on  this  occasion,  and  faction  prevailed  over 
iiie  counsels  of  the  most  prudent  and  virtuous  men,  as  happens  but  too  often 
The  success  answered  the  rashness  of  the  choice  which  had  been  made :  bill 
(vtiat  could  be  expected  from  a  general,  whose  abilities  were  as  mean  as  hif 
vo!uptu6usness  was  great ;  who  took  ?long  with  him,  in  his  militaiy  eipedi^ 
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liooi.  a  btfid  of  HBmici>i»,  botfi  Tocal  and  mstmroeota],  wbo  were  in  hu  ptj 
vhich  was  leried  out  of  the  monies  appointed  for  tbe  service  of  tbe  fle^t !  ft 
AarU  the  cities  themselves,  to  whose  succour  be  was  sent,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  come  into  their  harbours  ;  so  that,  his  fidelity  being  universally  suspected, 
be  was  obliged  to  sail  finom  coast  to  coast,  buying  the  allies,  and  contemned  by 
theenemj.* 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  was  canriog  on  the  siege  of  Perinthus  with  great 
fj^r.  He  had  thirty  thousand  cnosen  troops,  and  military  engines* of  all 
uds  without  nnnber.  He  had  raised  towers  eighty  cubits  high,  which  far 
CKeeded  those  of  the  Perinthians.  He  therefore  had  a  great  advantage  in 
battering  their  walls.  On  one  side  he  shodc  the  foundations  of  them  by  sub- 
terfaneoos  mines ;  and  on  the  other,  he  beat  down  whole  angles  of  it  with  his 
battering-rams :  nor  did  the  besieged  make  a  less  vigorous  resistance ;  for  as 
»on  as  one  breach  was  made,  Phinp  was  surprised  to  see  another  wall  behind 
it,  just  raised.  The  inhabitants  oTByzantiom  sent  &em  all  the  succours  ne- 
cessary. Tbe  Asiatic  satraps,  or  governors,  by  the  king  of  Persia's  order, 
whose  assistance  we  observed,  the  A&enians  biad  requested,  likewise  threw 
forces  into  the  place.  Philip,  in  order  to  deprive  the  besiegea  of  the  succours 
the  ByzantiDes  gave  them,  went  in  person  to  foim  the  siege  of  that  important 
cih%  leaving  his  army  to  cany  on  that  of  Perintiius.t 

He  was  (fesirous  to  appear,  in  outward  ^ow,  very  scrupulous  of  giving  urn- 
bage  to  the  Athenians,  ifhose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  eimeavoured 
Id  amuK  with  fine  words.  At  tbe  time  we  now  speak  of,  Philip,  by  way  of 
precaution  against  their  dimist  of  his  sieasures,  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  in  which 
be  endeavoiTOd  to  take  offthe  ed^  of  their  resentment,  by  reproaching  them 
in  tine  straogest  terms,  for  their  mfraction  of  the  several  treaties,  which  he 
boasted  he  £m1  observed  veiy  religiously ;  this  piece  he  intei  spewed  veiy  art* 
hl]ji  far  he  was  a  great  master  ofeloquenoe,  with  such  complaints  and  mena- 
ces, as  irere  best  calculated  to  restrain  mankmd,  either  from  a  principle  of  foar 
or  shame.  This  letter  is  a  mastor-piece  in  the  original.  A  raa^^estic  and  per- 
saasive  vivacity  shines  in  every  part  of  it :  a  strength  and  justness  of  reason- 
Bg  sostained  throughout ;  a  plain  and  unaffected  declur^tion  of  foots,  each  of 
wnidi  is  followed  by  its  natural  consequence ;  a  tielicate  irony :  in  fine,  that 
noble  and  concise  s^le  so  proper  for  crowned  beads.  We  mig fat  here  veiy 
justly  apphrto  Philip  what  was  said  of  Cesar,  **That  he  handled  the  pen  at 
well  as  he  did  the  sword.'^ 

This  letter  is  so  long,  and  besides  b  filled  with  so  (treat  a  number  of  |nrivala 
facts,  thoi^  each  of  tiiese  are  important,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  being  re- 
duced to  extracts,  or  to  have  a  connected  abridgment  made  of  it  I  shall 
therefore  cite  but  one  passage,  by  which  the  reacfer  may  fonn  a  judgment  of 
thereat 

At.  the  time  of  your  most  open  ruptures,"  say^  Philip  to  the  Athenians. 

you  went  no  fiuther  than  to  fit  out  pnvatcen  against  me  ;  to  seize  and  sell 
the  merdiants  that  came  to  trade  in  my  dominions ;  to  fovour  any  party  that 
*  opposed  my  measures ;  and  to  infest  (he  places  subject  to  lue  Hy  your  liostili- 
tKs :  but  now  you  cany  hatred  and  injustice  to  sudi  prodigious  lengths,  as  even 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  king,  in  order  to  excite  him  to  declare  war 
against  me.  This  must  appear  a  most  astonishing  circumstance ;  for  before  he 
aiad  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  you  had  resolved,  in  tlic 
mo^  solemn  manner,  that  in  case  ne  should  attempt  any  new  enterprise,  you 
tfcsn  would  invite  me,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite  our  f  »rcps 
against  him.  And  yet,  at  this  time  jrou  cany  your  hatred  to  such  a  heigtit,  as 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  him  against  me.  I  have  been  told,  that  formerly 
your  fathers  imputed  to  Pisistratus,  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  his  bavirv^  re- 
iwittJ  tbe  succour  of  the  Persians  against  the  Grreeks,  and  noif  you  vfo  not 
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bJuaii  to  commit  a  thing  which  jou  were  perpetually  cdnoemniqi  j  the  pcnpd 
of  your  tyrants.'' 

Philip*s  letter  did  him  as  much  service  as  a  good  manifesto,  and  gave  h J 
pentioners  in  Athens  a  fine  opportunity  of  justirjring  him  to  the  people,  who 
were  very  desirous  of  freeing  themselves  of  political  inquietudes ;  ana  matei 
enemies  to  expense  and  labour,  than  to  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  bound 
ess  ambition  of  Philip,  and  the  eloquent  zeal  of  Demosthenes,  were  perpetu 
ally  clashing.  There  was  neither  a  peace  nor  a  truce  between  them.  The 
poe  covered  veiy  industriously,  with  a  specious  pretence,  his  Enterprises  and 
auctions  of  treaty ;  and  the  other  endeavoured  as  strongly  to  reveal  the  true 
motives  of  them  to  a  people,  whose  resolutions  had  a  great  influence  with  re- 
q>ect  to  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  was  sensible  how 
rastly  necessaiy  it  was  to  erase,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  first  impressions  whkli 
the  perusal  of  this  letter  might  make  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Accofd* 
iq^ly ,  that  zealous  patriot  immediately  ascended  the  tribunal.  He  at  first  spoke 
with  bold  affirmation,  which  is  oflen  more  than  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole 

Proof  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  affixed  to  the  heavy  complaints  of 
hilip  the  idea  of  an  express  declaration  of  war ;  then,  to  animate  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  fill  them  with  confidence  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspired  thenri; 
he  assured  them,  that  all  things  portended  the  ruin  of  Philip ;  gbds,  Greeks. 
Persians,  Macedonians,  and  even  Philip  himself.  Demosthenes  did  not  ob- 
serve, in  this  harangue,  the  exact  rules  of  refutation ;  he  avoided  contesting: 
facts,  which  might  have  been  disadvantageous,  so  happily  had  Philip  disposer! 
them,  and  so  well  had  he  supported  them  by  proofs  that  seemed  unanswerable. 

The  conclusion  which  this  orator  draws  from  all  his  ailments  is  this  -  "  Co:.- 
vniced  by  these  truths^  Athenians!  and  strongly  persuaded  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  we  enioy  peace,  for  Philip  has  now  declared 
war  against  us  by  this  letter,  and  has  long  done  the  same  by  his  conduct,  you 
ought  not  to  spare  either  the  public  treasure,  or  the  possessions  of  private  per- 
BOOB ;  but,  when  occasion  shall  reauire,  hasten  to  your  respective  standards, 
and  set  abler  generals  at  your  head  than  those  you  have  hitherto  employed. 
For  DO  one  among  you  ought  to  imagine,  that  the  same  men,  who  have  ruined 
vour  affairs,  will  be  able  to  restore  them  to  their  former  happy  situation.  Think 
how  infamous  it  is,  that  a  man  from  Macedon  should  contemn  dangers  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he  should  rush  into  the  midst 
of  combats,  and  return  from  battle  covered  with  wounds ;  and  that  Athenians, 
whose  hereditary  right  is  to  obey  rK>  man,  but  to  impose  laws  on  others  by  the 
Bword ;  that  Athenians,  merely  through  dejection  of  spirit  and  indolence,  should 
degenerate  fiom  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  interest  of  thc»ir 
countiT."* 

At  the  veiy  time  they  were  examining  thb  affair,  news  was  brought  of  the 
shameful  reception  Chares  bad  met  with  from  the  allies,  which  raised  a  gene- 
ral murmur  among  the  p^^ople,  wh^  now,  fired  with  indignation,  greatly  re> 
pented  having  sent  aid  to  the  Byzantines.  Phocion  then  rose  up  and  told  tlie 
people,  "  that  they  oi^ht  not  to  be  exasperated  at  the  diffidence  of  the  allies, 
but  at  the  conduct  of  tne  generals  who  had  occasioned  it.  For  they  are  the 
|)ersons,"  continued  he,  "  who  render  you  odiousf  and  formidable  even  to  those 
ivho  cannot  save  themselves  fi^m  destruction  without  your  assistance."  And 
iii'leed  Chares,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  general  without  valour  oi 
military  knowledge.  His  whole  merit  consisted  in  having  gamed  a  ereat  as- 
cendant over  the  people  by  the  haughty  and  bold  au*  he  assumed.  His  pie- 
Mimption  concealed  his  incapacity  from  himself;  and  a  sordid  priru:iple  of 
tivance  made  him  commit  as  many  blunders  as  enterprises. 

The  people,  struck  with  this  discourse,  immediately  changed  tlieir  opinioi^ 
And  appointed  Phocion  himself  to  command  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  in  order  to 
the  aR:  »s  upon  the  Hpllespont.     This  choice  contributed  rhloily  to 
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§m  p^aseiratioo  of  Byzanlium  .*  Phocion  had  already  aaniired  great  reoida- 
lut,  not  only  for  his  Talour  and  ahility  in  the  art  of  war,  l)ut  much  more  for 
his  piobit^  and  disinterestedness.  The  Byzantines,  on  his  arriya].  opened  their 
rates  to  him  with  joy,  and  lodged  his  fUDldiers  in  their  houses,  as  tnei/  own  bro- 
U^rs  and  children.  The  Athenian  officers  and  soldiers,  struck  with  the  conh 
dence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  oKKlestj,  and 
were  entirely  irreproachable  in  their  conduct.  Nor  were  they  less  admired  for 
their  courage ;  and  in  all  the  attacks  they  sustained,  discovered  the  utmost  in* 
trepi«lity,  which  danger  seemed  only  to  improve.  Phocion's  prudence,  se- 
conded by  the  braveir  of  his  troops^  soon  .forced  Philip  to  abandon  his  design 
upon  Byzantiam  andrerinthus.  He  was  driven  out  ot  the  Hellespont,  which 
diminished  very  much  his  fame  and  glory,  for  he  hitherto  had  been  thougtii 
not  ooly  invincible,  but  irresistible.  Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  recovered 
many  iortresses  which  he  had  garrisoned,  and  ha  vine  made  several  descents 
Ato  different  parts  of  his  territories,  he  plundered  all  the  open  country,  till  a 
body  of  forces  assembling  to  check  his  progress,  ht  was  obliged  to  retire,  afler 
having  been  wcHmded.! 

The  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  testified  their  gratitude  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  by  a  veiy  honourable  decree,  preserved  by  L^emosthenes  in  one  of  his 
^ntions^the  substance  of  which  I  shall  repeat  here.  *^  Under  Bosphoricus  the 
pofMiff,  Damagetus,;^  aHer  having  desired  leave  of  the  senate  to  sneak,  said  in 
a  fill!  assembly,  that  as  in  times  past  the  continual  benevolence  of  the  people  of 
Aliens  towarcts  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  united  b^  alliance  and  their  com- 
mon origin,  has  never  failed  upon  any  occasion ;  that  this  benevolence,  so  often 
signalized,  has  lately  displaj&d  itself,  when  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  to  destroy  Byzantium  and  Perinlhus,  battered  our  walls,  burned  our 
country,  cut  down  our  forests ;  that  in  a  season  of  so  great  calamil^r.  this  bene* 
ficent  people  succoured  us  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  furnished 
with  provxsions,  arms,  and  forces ;  that  they  have  saved  us  fitMn  the  greatest  dan- 
gers ;  in  &ie,  that  they  have  restored  us  to  the  quiet  possession  of  our  government, 
our  lawsaod  our  tombs  ;  the  Byzantines  and  Pennthians  allow  J^y  decree,  the 
Athenians  to  settle  in  the  countries  belonging  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  ;  to 
marry  in  them,  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  enjoy  ell  the  prerogatives  of  citizens : 
they  also  erant  them  a  distinguisned  place  at  public  shows,  and  the  right  ot 
tittme  both  in  the  senate  and  the  assembler  of  the  people,  next  to  the  pontiffs ; 
and  also,  that  eveiy  Athenian  who  shall  thii^  proper  to  settle  in  either  ot  the 
two  cities  above  mentioned,  shall  be  exempted  nrom  taxes  of  any  kind :  that 
n  the  harbours,  three  statues  of  sixteen  cubits  each  shall  be  set  up,  which  sta- 
toes  ^all  represent  the  people  of  Athens  crowned  by  those  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus ;  and  besides,  that  presents  sh^l  be  sent  to  the  fojur  solemn  games  of 
Qieece,  and  that  the  crown  we  have  decreed  to  the  Athenians,  shall  there  be 
prodaimed ;  so  that  the  same  ceremony  may  inform  all  the  Greeks,  of  the 
maignanimity  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratituae  of  the  Perinthians  and  Byzan 

The  inhabitants  of  Chersonesus  made  a  like  decree,  the  tenor  of  which  is  ai 
follows :  "  Among  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus,  the  people  of  Sestos. 
of  £lia,  of  Madytis,  and  of  Alopeconnesus,  decree  to  the  people  and  senate  of 
Atbeos,  a  crown  of  gold  of  six^  talents ;  and  erect  two  altars,  the  one  to  (hf 
goddess  of  gratitude,  and  the  other  to  the  Athenians,  for  having,  by  the  tnos/ 
glorious  of  all  benefactions,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  the  people  of  Chei- 
sonesus,  and  restored  them  to  the  possession  of  their  countiy,  their  laws,  their 
libert;^,  and  their  temples :  an  act  of  beneficence,  which  they  shall  fix  eternally 
m  their  memories,  and  never  cease  to  acknowledge  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow- 
er.   All  which  they  have  resolved  in  full  senate." 

*  Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  marched 
igainst  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  from  whom  he  had  received  aome  persoml 
cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his  son  with  him  in  this  expedition.    Though  thi 
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Scylhians  had  a  very  numerous  army,  be  defeated  them  without  tm  difficulty 
He  ^o\  a  very  great  booty,  which  consisted  not  in  gold  or  silver,  tbe  use  and 
-  olue  of  which  the  Scythians  were  not  as  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  know ;  but  in 
■   il!e,  in  horses,  and  a  great  number  of  women  and  children.* 

At  his  return  from  Scytliia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Mcesia,  disputed  the 
fy-iss  with  him,  laying'  claim  to  part  of  the  plunder  he  was  carrying  off.  Phi> 
h'p  was  forced  to  «ome  to  a  battle,  and  a  veir  bloody  one  was  fought,  in  which 
great  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides.  The  king  himself  was  wounded  in 
me  thigh,  and  with  the  same  thrust  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Alexan- 
der flew  to  his  father^s  aid,  and  covering  him  with  his  shield,  killed  or  put  to 
lipifat  all  who  attadc«d  him. 

SECTIOir  VI. — PHILIP  APPOIlfTED  GENERALISSIMO  OF  THE  GREEKS.     THB 
ATHElflANS  AND  THEBANS  UNITE  AGAINST  HIM.      HE  GAINS 

A  BATTLE  AT  CHJSRONEA. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  sic»re  of  Byzantium  as  an  absolute  rup- 
ture, and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  ap- 
prehensive of  the  consequences  of  it,  and  dread^  veiy  much  the  power  of 
the  Athenians,  whose  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  made  overtures  of 
peace,  in  order  to  soften  their  resentments,  raocion,  little  suspicious,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  the  uncertainty  of  military  events,  was  of  opinbn  that  the  Athe- 
DipDs  should  accept  his  offers.  But  Dbmosthenes,  who  had  studied  more  4han 
Phocion  the  genius  and  character  of  Philip,  and  was  persuaded  that,  acco<  ling 
to  his  usual  custom,  his  only  view  was  to  amuse  ana  impose  upon  the  Adie- 
nians,  prevented  their  listening  to  his  pacific  proposals.! 

It  was  ver^  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to  terminate  immediately  a  vth^ 
which  gave  him  great  cause  of  disquiet,  and  pardcularljr  distressed  him  l^ 
the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Athenian  privateers,  who  infested  the  sea  bor- 
dering upon  his  dominions.  The^r  entirely  interrupted  all  commerce,  and 
prevented  his  subjects  from  exportir^  any  of  the  products  of  Macedom'a  into 
other  countries  ;  or  foreigners  from  importing  into  his  kingdom  the  necessaiy 
supplies  of  merchandize.  Philip  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
hira  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  free  himself  from  die  inconveniences  at- 
tending it,  but  by  exciting  die'  Thessalians  and  Thebans  to  a  rupture  with 
Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that  city  with  any  advantage,  either  by  sea 
or  land.  His  naval  forces  were  at  this  time  inferior  to  those  of  that  republic ; 
and  the  passage  by'land  to  Attica  would  be  shut  against  him,  as  long  as  the  Thes- 
salians sboulcT refuse  to  join  him,  and  the  Thebans  shoukl  oppose  his  passage. 
If,  with  the  view  <^  prompting  them  to  declare  war  s^iimt  Athens^  he  should 
ascribe  no  other  motive  for  it  than  his  private  enmity,  he  was  veiy  sensiole 
that  it  would  have  no  effect  with  either  of  the  states :  but  that  in  case  he  could 
once  prevail  with  them  to  appoint  him  their  chief^  upon  the  specious  pretence 
of  espousing  their  common  cause,  he  then  hoped  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
make  them  acquiesce  with  his  desires,  either  by  persuasion  or  deceit.| 

This  was  his  aim«  the  smallest  indications  of  wnidK  it  highty  concerned  him 
to  conceal,  in  order  not  to  give  the  least  oppnartunity  tor  aiiy  one  to  suspect  the 
design  he  meditated.  In  every  city  he  retained  pensioners,  who  sent  liim  no- 
tice of  whatever  passed,  and  by  that  means  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and 
fivre  accordingly  well  paid;  By  their  machinations,  he  raised  divisions  an[K>ng 
tm  Ozolas  of  Xiocris,  otherwise  called  the  Locrians  of  Amphjssa,  from  their 
etpita^  city :  their  country  was  situated  between  ^tolia  and  Phocis ;  and  they 
were  accused  of  havh^  profaned  a  spot  of  sacred  ground,  by  ploughing  up 
the  Cinhaean  field,  which  lay  very  near  the  .temple  of  Delphos.  The  reader 
has  seen  that  a  like  cause  of^ complaint  occasioned  the  first  sacred  war.  The 
affair  was  to  be  heard  before  the  Amphyctions.  Had  Philip  employed  in  his 
own  favour  any  known  or  suspicious  agent,  he  plainly  saw  that  the  lliebaiii 
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nd  Ike  TlM9Ba]ians  would  infallibly  suspect  his  design,  in  wMcfa  case  all  pa^ 
lies  would  not  fail  to  stand  upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  acted  more  artfully,  by  canyini^  on  his  designs  by  unknown  per* 
?0D8,  which  entirehr  prerented  their  taking  air.  By  the  assiduity  of  his  pen- 
tiooers  in  Athens,  he  had  caused  .£schines,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  nhn 
to  be  appointed  one  of  the  Pylagori,  (persons  who  were  sent  bv  the  seTenJ 
Greek  cities  to  the  assembly  of  tl^  Amimictyons.)  The  instant  be  was  admit* 
led  to  that  body,  he  acted  the  more  effectually  in  lavour  of  Philip ;  as  a  citizen 
ef  Athens,  which  had  declared  openly  agaimt  this  prince,  was  less  suspected. 
Upon  his  remonstrances,  a  descent  was  appointed,  m  mder  to  visit  the  spot  of 
ground,  of  which  the  Amphissians  had  httnerk)  been  considered  as  the  lawful 
possessors ;  but  which  they  now  were  accused  of  usurping,  by  a  most  sacrile- 
gioos  act. 

While  the  Amphictyons  were  visitine  the  spot  of  ground  in  question,  the  Lo- 
crians  feU  upon  them  unawares,  pourea  in  a  shower  of  darts,  and  oblited  them 
to  fly.  So  open  an  outrage  drew  resentment  and  war  upon  these  liocrians. 
Cot^hus,  one  of  the  Amphictyons.  took  the  field  with  the  army  intended  to 
punisb  the  rebels ;  but,  few  assembiinff  at  the  rendezvous,  the  army  retired 
witiioot  acting.  In  the  folk>wing  asseinoly  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  affair  was 
debated  venr  seriously.  It  was  there  .Sschines  ezeited  all  his  eloquence,  and, 
fay  a  studied  oration,  proved  to  the  deputies,  or  representatives,  that  they  must 
either  assess  themselves  to  support  foreign  soldiers,  and  punish  the  reliels,  or 
elect  Philip  for  their  ffeneral.  The  deputies,  to  save  their  commonwealth  the 
expense,  and  secure  mem  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  war,  resolved  on 
the  latter.  Upon  which,  by  a  public  decree,  '*  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphictyons,  implored 
his  assistance ;  besought  him  not  to  neglect  the  cause  of  that  god,  whom  the 
impious  Amphisnans  made  their  sport ;  and  inform^  him,  that  for  this  pur*  ' 
pose,  all  the  Greeks,  of  the  council  oi  the  Amphictyons,  elected  him  for  theii 
general,  with  fuU  power  to  act  as  he  mieht  think  proper.'' 

This  was  the  honour  tc  which  Philip  bad  long  aspired,  the  object  of  all  his 
views,  and  purpose  of  all  the  engines  be  had  set  at  work  till  that  time.  He 
therefore  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  immediately  assembled  his  forces,  and 
■niched  by  a  feint,  towards  the  Cinhsean  field ;  forgetting  now  both  the  Cir- 
riNsaoB  anaLocrians,  who  had  only  served  as  a  specious  pretezt  for  his  journey, 
and  for  whom  he  had  not  the  least  regard ;  he  possessed  himself  ofElatsa, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  standins:  on  the  river  Cephissus,  and  the  most  hap« 
pBy  situated  ir^  die  design  he  meditated,  of  awing  the  Thebans,  who  now  be- 
gan to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  perceive  the  danger  they  were  in. 

This  news  b^ng  brou^t  to  Athens,  in  the  evening,  spread  a  teiror  tbrouffh 
evonr  part  of  it.  The  next  morning,  an  assembly  was  summoned,  when  the 
herald,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  cricq  with  a  loud  voice,  ^*  Who  among  you 
wiU  ascend  the  tribunal  V^  However,  no  person  appeared  for  that  purpose :  upon 
whkh  he  repeated  the  invitation  several  times,  but  still  no  one  rose  up,  tnough* 
all  ^e  gcnerak  and  otators  were  present ;  and  althoitt;h  the  common  voice  of 
the  coimtiT.  with  repeated  cries,  conjured  somebo<^  to  propose  a  salutaiy 
counsel ;  **  for,"  says  Demosthenes,  from  whom  these  poirticulars  are  taken, 

'  whenever  the  voice  of  the  heraM  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  voice  of  tbfccountiy."  During  this  general  silence,  oc- 
casioned by^he  universal  alarm  widi  which  the  miiras  of  the  Athenians  were 
ieizedj  Demosthenes,  animated  at  the  siefat  of  the  great  danger  his  fellow  citi- 
tens  were  in,  ascended  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and  endeavoured  to  revive 
Ibe  drcxyptng  Athenians,  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments  suitable  to  the  pre- 
mtcoopnicture,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state.  Excelling  equally  in  politics 
wd  eloquence,  by  the  extent  of  his  superior  genius,  he  immediately  advised 
ftem  of  all  that  was  necessaiy  for  the  Athenians  to  do  both  at  liome  and  abroad, 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.* 
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TLe  people  <Df  Athens  were  under  a  double  error  with  regard  to  the  Thelian*. 
which  ne  therefore  endeavouied  to  show.  They  imagined  that  people  to  \h'. 
inviolably  attached,  both  from  interest  and  inclination,  to  Philip  ;  but  he  proved 
to  tfiem,  that  the  mjyority  of  the  Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity  tc  de- 
clare against  that  monarch  ;  and  that  the  conquest  of  Elataea  had  apprised  them 
of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  him.  On  the  other  side,  they  looked  upoa 
the  Thebans  as  their  most  ancient  and  most  dangerous  enemies,  acfti  therefore 
could  not  prevail  with  then^selves  to  afford  them  the  least  aid  in  the  extreme 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  bad 
mlways  been  a  declared  enmity  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which 
rose  so  high,  that  Pindar  was  sentenced  by  the  Thebans  to  pay  a  considerable 
fine,  for  ha^nng  applauded  the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his  poems.*  DemoA* 
thenes,  notwithstanding  that  prejudice  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  ninds  of 
the  people,  yet  declared  in  their  favour ;  and  proved  to  the  Athenians,  that 
their  own  interest  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  they  could  not  please  Philip  more 
than  in  leaving  Thebes  to  his  mercy,  the  ruin  of  which  would  open  him  a  free 
passage  to  Athens. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  discovered  to  them  the  views  of  Philip  in  takinr 
that  city.  '*  What  then  is  his  design,  and  wherefore  did  he  possess  himself  of 
Elatsea  ?  He  is  desirous,  on  one  side,  to  encourage  those  of  his  faction  in  Thebes, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  greater  boldness,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
my, and  advancing  his  power  and  forces  around  that  city.  On  the  other  side, 
he  would  strike  unexpectedly  the  opposite  faction,  and  stun  them  in  such  a 
oaanner,  as  may  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  the  other  by  terror  or  force." 
"Philip,"  says  he,  **  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  jo\i  ought  to  act,  by  the 
example  he  himself  sets  you.  Assemble,  under  Eleusis,  a  body  of  Athenians 
of  an  age  fit  for  service,  and  support  these  by  your  cavalry.  By  this  step  you 
will  show  all  Greece j  that  you  are  ready  armed  to  defend  yourselves  ;  ana  in- 
spire your  partisans  in  Thebes  with  such  resolution,  as  may  enable  them  both 
to  support  their  reasons,  and  to  make  head  a)|^ainst  the  opposite  party,  when 
*hey  shall  perceive,  that  as  those  who  sell  their  country  to  rhilip,  have  forces 
ill  Elattea  ready  to  assist  them  upon  occasion,  in  like  manner,  those  who  were 
willing  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  liberties,  have  ycni  at  their 
Plates  ready  to  defend  them  in  case  of  an  invasion."  Demosthenes  aaded^  that 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  send  ambasssdors  immediately  to  the  different 
states  of  Greece,  and  to  the  Thebans  in  particular,  to  engage  them  in  a  com- 
mon league  against  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  salutary  counsel  was  followed  in  eveiy  particular ;  and  ia 
consequence  thereof,  a  decree  was  formed,  in  which,  af^r  enumerating  the  se- 
veral enterprises  by  which  Philip  had  .infringed  the  peace,  it  was  likewise  re- 
solved that  "  For  this  reason,  th^  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind 
the  magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  who  prefenea  the  liberty  of  Crrcece  to  the 
safety  of  their  own  country,  have  resolved,  that  after  offenng  up  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  to  call  down  the  assistance  of  the  tutelar  gods  and  demi-gods  of 
Alliens  and  Attica,  two  hundred  sail  of  ships  shall  be  put  to  sea.  That  the  ad- 
miral, of  their  fleet  shall  go,  as  sooii  as  possible,  and  cruise  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pass  of  Thermopyle ;  at  the  same  time,  that  tfie  land^nerals,  at  the 
head  ot  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot,  shall  march  and  encamp  in  the 
neij2:hbourhood  of  Eleusis.  That  ambassadors  shall  likewise  be  sent  to  the 
o^hor  Greeks  ;  but  first  to  the  Thebans,  as  these  are  most  threatened  by  Phi- 
lip. Let  them  be  exhorted  not  to  dread  Philip  in  any  manner,  but  to  nxiintaln 
courageously  their  particular  independence,  and  the  common  liberty  of  all 
Greece.  And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that  though  fonuerly  some  motives 
of  discontent  might  have  cooled  the  reciprocal  friendship  between  them  and 
Mf  the  Athenians^liowevery  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  past  transactions, 
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with  one  another  for  pre-eminence  ;  but  that  they  can  never,  withouVsullyiiic 
tiic  ffiory  of  the  Greeks,  and  derogating  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  suf^ 
tor  a  toreto^r  to  despoil  them  of  that  pre-eminence,  nor  consent  to  so  igno- 
minious a  slavery. 

Demosthenes  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  immediately  set  out  for 
Thebes  ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  since  rhilip  might  reach  Attica 
in  two  days.**  This  prince  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes.  Amon^  whom 
Pjffiont  was  the  chief,  who  distinguished  himself  ^atly  by  his  lively  persua- 
sive eloquence,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  withstand ;  so  that  the  rest  of 
\be  deputies  were  mere  ncvices  in  comparison  with  him ;  he,  however,  here  met 
with  a  superior.  And  Demosthenes,  in  an  oration,  where  he  relates  the  ser- 
▼kes  be  had  done  the  commonwealth,  expatiates  very  stroQgly  on  this,  and 
«laces  the  happy  success  of  so  important  a  negotiation  at  the  head  of  his  po» 
litkral  exploits.^ 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  few  the  Athenians  to  draw  the  Thebans  into 
ibe  alliance,  as  they  were  neighbours  to  Attica,  and  covered  it ;  had  wei'  dis- 
ciplined troops,  and  had  been  considered,  from  the  famous  victories  of  Leuc 
tra  and  Mantinea,  among  the  several  states  of  Greece,  as  those  who  held  the 
fifst  rank  for  Talour  and  ability  in  war.  To  effect  this  was  no  easy  matter ;  not 
•nly  because  of  the  peat  service  Philip  had  lately  done  them  (Turing  the  war 
of  rhocis,  but  likewise  because  of  the  ancient  inveterate  antipathy  betweer 
Thebes  and  Athens.§ 

Philip's  deputies  spoke  first.  These  u^layed  in  the  strongest  light  tl^ 
kiDdneflses  with  which  Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans,  and  the  iiinumerab} 
evils  which  the  Athenians  had  made  them  suffer.  They  represented  to  the  ut- 
most advantage  the  great  benefit  they  miffht  reap  from  laying  Attica  waste,  the 
flocks,  ^;oods,  and  power  of  which  would  be  carried  into  their  city  ;  whereat, 
by  joining  in  league  vrith  the  Athenians,  Boeotia  would  thereby  become  the 
teat  of  war,  and  would  alone  suffer  the  losses,  depredations,  buniin|n,  and  ail 
the  other  calamities  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  it  They  con^ 
eluded  with  requesting,  that  the  Thebans  would  join  their  forces  with  those  of 
Philip  against  the  Athenians  ;  or,  at  least,  permit  him  to  pass  through  their 
territories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  lore  of  his  country,  and  a  just  indignation  at  the  breach  of  faith  and 

OMrpations  of  Philip,  had  already  sufficiently  animated  Demosthenes :  hut  the 

■lilt  of  an  orator,  wno  seemed  to  dispute  witn  him  the  superiority  of  eloquence, 

idbned  bis  zeal,  and  animated  him  still  more.    To  the  captious  arguments 

of  Python,  he  opposed  the  actions  themselves  of  Philip,  ana  particularly  the 

ble  taking  of  £lat£a,  which  evidentlj^  discorered  his  desi^.    He  represented 

bim  as  a  restless,  enterprising,  ambitious,  crafly,  perfidious  prince,  who  had 

formed  the  design  of  enslaving  all  Greece ;  but  who,  to  succeed  the  better  in 

his  schemes,  was  determined  to  attack  the  different  states  of  it  singly :  a  prince 

whose  pretended  beneficence  was  only  a  snare  for  the  credulity  of  those  who 

did  not  know  him,  in  order  to  disarm  those  whose  zeal  for  the  public  liberty 

ifiight  be  an  obstacle  to  his  enterprises.    He  proved  to  them,  that  the  conquest 

of  Attica,  so  far  from  satiating  the  immeasurable  avidity  of  this  usurper,  would 

f^  give  him  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  Thebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of 

Greece.    That,  therefore,  tne  interests  of  the  two  commonwealths  being  bence- 

ibrward  inseparable,  they  ought  to  erase  entirely  the  remembrance  of  vhe i; 

hnoer  divisions,  and  unite  their  forces  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 

The  Thebans  were  not  lon^  in  determining.  The  strong  eloquence  of  De* 
aoitbenes,  says  a  historic,  blowing  into  their  souls  like  an  impetuous  wind, 
•kiodled  there  so  warm  a  zeal  for  their  country,  and  so  ardent  a  passion  iat 
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liberly,  that  banisbin^  from  tbair  minds  ereiy  idea  of  fear,  of  pnidenco,  or 
jpatitude,  his  discourse  transported  and  ravished  them  like  a  fit  of  enthus^ani. 
and  inflamed  them  solely  with  the  love  of  true  gloiy.  Here  we  have  a  proot 
of  the  mightjT  influence  which  eloquence  has  over  the  minds  of  men,  especialJj 
when  it  is  heightened  by  a  love  aiid  zeal  for  the  public  good.  One  single  man 
swayed  all  things  at  his  will  in  the  assemblies  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  wnere  he 
was  equally  loved,  respected  and  feared.* 

Phinp,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two  nations,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Athenians,  to  request  them  not  to  levy  an  armed  jrce,  but  to  lire 
in  harmony  with  him.  But  they  were  too  justly  alarmed  and  exasperated  tc 
listen  to  any  accommodation,  and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  word  of  a 
prince  whose  whole  aim  was  to  deceive.  In  conseauence.  preparations  for  \vai 
were  made  with  the  utmost  dififfence,  and  the  soldiery  aiscovered  incredible 
ardour.  However,  many  evil-cusposed  persons  endeavoured  to  extinguish  o; 
damp  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens  and  terrible  predictions,  which  the  priestef>< 
..  of  Delphos  was  saia  to  have  uttered  :  but  Demosthenes,  confidii^-firmly  in  the 
arms  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  wonderfully  by  the  number  and  bravery  of 
the  troops,  who  desired  only  to  march  against  the  enemy,  would  not  sufier  them 
Id  be  amused  with  these  oracles  and  frivolous  predictions.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion he  said,  that  the  priestess  philipplzed,  meaning,  that  it  was  Philip's  mo 
Hey  that  inspired  the  priestess,  opened  her  mouth,  and  made  the  god  speak 
w&tever  he  thought  proper.  He  bade  the  Thebsuis  remember  their  Epami- 
nondas,  and  the  Athenians  their  Pericles,  who  considered  these  oracles  and  pre* 
dictions  as  idle  scare-crows,  and  consulted  onljr  their  reason.  The  Athenian 
army  set  out  immediately,  and  marched  to  Eleusis ;  and  the  Thebans,  surprised 
at  the  diligence  of  their  confederates,  joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  not  havmg  been  able  to  prevent  the  Thebans  fiom 
uniting  with  the  Athenians,  nor  to  draw  the  latter  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
assembled  all  his  forces,  and  entered  Bceotia.  This  aimy  consisted  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse :  that  of  the  enemy  was  not  quite  so  nu- 
merous. The  valour  of  the  troops  may  be  said  to  have  been  equal  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was  not  so.  And  mdeed,  what  warrior  was 
comparable  to  Philip  at  that  time  ?  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheus,  all  fa- 
mous Athenian  captains,  were  not  his  superiors.  Phocron,  indeed,  might  have 
opposed  him ;  but  not  to  mention  that  this  war  had  been  undertaken  against 
his  advice,  the  contraiy  faction  had  excluded  him  the  command,  and  had  ap- 
pointed generis.  Chares,  universally  despised^  and  Lysiclcs,  distinguished  m 
nothii^  out  his  rash  and  daring  audfacity.  It  is  the  cnoice  of  such  leaders  at 
these,  by  the  means  of  cabal  alone,  that  paves  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  states^ 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Chseronea,  a  city  of  Boeotia.  Philip  gav* 
the  command  of  his  left  wing  lo  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then  but  sixteen 
or  seventeen  y^ars  old,  having  posted  his  ablest  ofiicers  near  him ;  and  took 
the  command  of  the  right  wh^  upon  himself.  In  the  opposite  army,  the  The* 
bans  formed  ih^  right  wing,  and  tne  Athenians  die  left. 

At  sunrice,  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was  bloody, 
and  the  victory  a  longtime  dubious,  bodi  sides  exerting  themselves  with  asto- 
nishing valour  and  b^reiy.  Alexander,  at  that  time,  animated  with  a  noble 
;trfiour  for  e^lory,  and  cfndeavoured  to  signalize  himself,  in  order  to  aa^wer  the 
^ronfiderice  nis  Krther  reposed  in  him,  under  whose  eye  he  fought,  jn  c|ualitT  of 
:t  commander  for  die  first  time,  discovered  in  this  battle  all  the  abilit]^  wnich 
could  have  l>een  expected  from  a  veteran  general,  with  all  the  intrepidi^  of  a 
v^oung  wanior.  It  was  he  who  brdce,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  the 
&acn^  Battalion  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  the  flower  of  their  army.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  who  were  roand  Alexander,  being  encouraged  by  his  exvnr 
pie,  entirely  routed  them. 
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Oil  fkm  right  wing,  Hulip,  who  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  his  son,  cbaxgfd 
te  Atbeniaos  with  great  vigour,  and  began  to  make  tnem  give  way.  Thcj 
MB,  however,  resumed  their  courage,  and  recovered  their  brst  poet.  Ljt»- 
dei,  one  o)  the  tvro  generals,  having  broken  into  some  troops  wnich  ibroMd 
fte  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  imagined  himself  already  victorious,  aod  in 
ikaA  rash  confidence  cried  out,  **  Come  on.  men,  let  us  pursue  them  into  lb* 
ecdtMiia."  Plitlip,  perceiving  that  the  Athenians,  instead  of  seizing  the  ad- 
fantage  of  takine  his  -phalanx  in  flank,  pursued  his  troops  too  vigoroiKij,  calm* 
hr  remarked,  ^'  The  Athenians  do  not  Know  how  to  conquer.^  He  imnie* 
mtgify  commanded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  eminence :  and  per? 
ttivii^^hat  the  Athenians,  in  disorder,  were  wholly  intent  on  pursuii^  tnose 
they  had  bmke,  he  charged  them  with  his  phalanx,  and  attackuig  them  both 
in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  routed  them.  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  greatei 
statesman  than  a  warrior,  and  more  capable  of  givine  wholesome  counsel  in  bis 
iiarangues,  than  of  supporting  them  ny  an  intrepid  courage,  threw  down  bis 
arms,  aod  fled  with  the  rest  It  is  even  said,  that  in  his  flight,  his  robe  being 
caught  by  a  bramble,  h^  imag^ined  that  some  of  the  enemy  had  laid  hold  3 
him,  zad  cried  out,  "spare  my  life."  More  than  a  thousand  Athenians  were 
left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  above  two  thousand  taken  prisoners,  amopg 
irfaom  was  Demades  the  orator.    The  loss  was  as  great  on  the  Theban  side.f 

Philip,  after  having  set  up  a  trophy,  and  offerea  to  the  gods  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory,  distributed  rewards  to  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
eadi  accorcQng  to  his  merit,  and  the  rank  he  held. 

His  conduct  after  this  victory  shows,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  overcome  an 
enemy,  than  to  conquer  one's  self,  and  triumph  over  one|s  own  passions.  Upoo 
his  coming  from  a  grand  entertainment|^  which  he  had  given  his  officers,  being 
equally  transported  with  joy  and  the  iumes  of  wine,  he  hurried  to  the  spo< 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  there,  insulting  the  dead  bodies  with 
which  the  field  was  covered,  he  turned  into  a  song  the  beginning  of  the  decree 
which  Demo|tbenes  had  prepared  to  excite  the  Greeks  to  this  war ;  and  sung 
thus,  himself  beating  time,  Demosthenes  the  Peanian,  son  of  Demosthenes, 
has  said.*'  Every  Ixxlj  was  shocked  to  see  the  king  dishonour  himself  by  thif 
behaviour,  and  suUy  his  glorr  by  an  action  so  unworthy  a  king  and  a  conqueror ; 
but  no  one  opened  bis  lips  about  it.  Demades  the  orator,  whose  soul  was  free, 
Ibotigh  his  body  was  a  prisoner,  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  make 
Inm  sensible  of  the  indecency  of  this  conduct,  telling  him,  "  Ah,  Sir,  since  for- 
tune has  given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  act  that  ot 
Thersites  ?"  These  words,  sp^en  with  so  generous  a  liberty,  opened  hit 
eyes,  and  caused  him  to  renect ;  and,  so  far  mm  bein^  displeased  with  De* 
aides,  he  esteemed  him  the  more  for  thenK  treated  him  with  the  utmost  re* 
ipect  arnd  friendship,  and  conferred  all  possinle  honours  upon  him. 

Fiom  this  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changjed,  both  in  his  disposition  and 
b^viour,  as  if,  says  a  historian,  the  conversation  of  Demades  had  softeneu 
his  temper,  and  introduced  him  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Attic 
gracei.^  He  dismissed  all  the  Athenian  captives  without  any  ransom,  and 
gave  ^  greater  part  of  them  clothes ;  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  conbdence 
of  so  powerful  a  commonwealth  as  Athens  by  that  kind  of  treatment :  in  which. 
says  rolybius,§  he  gained  a  second  triumph,  more  glorious  for  himself,  aiic 
even  more  advantageous  than  the  first ;  for  in  the  battle,  his  courage  had  pre- 
vailed over  none  but  those  who  were  present  in  it;  but  on  this  occasion,  hit 
kindness  and  clemency  acquired  him  a  whole  cit^,  and  subjected  evei^  heart 
\o  him.  He  renewea  with  the  Athenians  the  ancient  treaty  of  friend^ip  and 
alliance,  and  granted  the  Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having  Jeft  a  strong  /^arrisoa 
in  Thebes. 

'    We  are  told  that  Isocrates,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  that  age,  wha 
bved  his  country  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  could  not  survive  the  loaa  and 
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ifnominj  with  which  it  was  covered,  bv  the  loss  of  tiie  tattle  of  Chsro&ea. 
The  instant  be  received  the  news  of  it,  Being  uncertain  what  use  Philip  would 
make  of  his  victoiy,  and  determined  to  die  »  freemar,  he  hastened  his  end  bj 
abstaining  from  food.  He  was  ninety-eight  jrears  of  age.*  I  shall  have  occa* 
gion  to  speak  elsewhere  of  his  style  and  of  his  works. 

Demosthenes  seemed  to  have  oeen  the  principal  cause  of  the  terrible  abock 
which  Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  its  power  a  wound,  (nm 
wliich  it  never  recovered.  But  at  the  veiy  instant  that  the  Athenians  heard  of 
this  bloody  overthrow,  which  affected  so  great  a  number  of  families,  v^ien  jI 
would  have  been  nowonder,  had  the  multitude,  seized  with  terror  and  abisfi 
given  way  to  an  emotion  of  blind  zeal  against  (he  man  whom  they  mi^  have 
considered,  in  some  measure,  as  the  autm>r  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  even  at 
this  very  instant,  the  people  submitted  entirely  to  the  counsels  of  Demostlwnea. 
The  precautions  that  were  t'Ocen  to  post  guards^  to  raise  the  walls,  and  to  re- 
pair the  ditches,  were  all  in  consequence  of  his  advice.  He  himself  was  ap» 
|K)inted  to  supply  the  ci^  with  provisions,  and  to  repair  the  walls ;  which  latter 
commission  he  executea  with  so  much  generosity,  that  it  acquired  hira  the 
greatest  honour ;  and  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Utesiphon,  a  crown  of  gold 
was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  havin^r  presented  the  commonwealth  with 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray  what  was  wanting  of 
the  sums  for  repairing  the  wall^.f  * 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  such  orators 
as  opposed  Demosthenes,  havii^  all. risen  up  in  concert  against  him,  and  having 
cited  him  to  take  his  trial  accoraing  to  law,  the  people  not  only  declared  him 
innocent  of  the  several  accusations  laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred  more  ho- 
nours uoon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before ;  so  strongly  did  the  veneration  they 
had  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  overbalance  the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malice. 

The  Athenians,  a  fickle  wavering  people,  and  apt  to  punish  their  own  erron 
and  omissions  in  the  persons  of  those  whbse  projects  were  ol^en  rendered 
abortive,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  h^id  executed  thqp  too  slowly, 
ill  thus  crowning  Demosthenes,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  calamity,  which  M 
alone  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  them,  paid  the.  most  glorious  homage 
to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  By  this  wise  and  brave  conduct,  the^  seem  iii 
some  measure  to  confess  their  own  error,  in  not  having  foUowed  his  couosaI 
neither  fully  nor  early  enough ;  and  to  confess  themselves  alone  guilty  of  all 
the  evils  which  had  befallen  them*  ^ 

But  the  peoule  did  not  stop  hereof  The  bones  of  such  as  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Chseronea,  having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be  interred,  the^ 
appointed  Demosthenes  to  compose  the  euloeiumcf  those  brave  men  :  a  mam« 
fest  j^roof  that  they  did  not  ascribe  to  him  the  ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to 
Providence  only,  who  disposes  of  human  events  at  pleasure ;  a  c  frcuvstance 
which  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  monument 
*'  those  illustrious  deceased  WMrriors* 

•*Thi«  earth  eotomb*  thote  TicUmt  to  th«  ftate. 
Who  fell  «  gloriout  sacrifice  to  zeal. 
Greece«  oo  th«  poiat  of  x? aariiif  ^rant  ohalu. 
Did,  br  thei  r  demtha  aloae,  eaeape  the  yoke.  * 

Thii  Jupiter  decreed :  no  effort,  mortali. 
Can  tare  too  from  the  mi^tj  will  of  fiate. 
-ro  rodi  alona  belong  f be  attfibvte 
Of  beiof  free  from  ctimt*  witii  BMref-^BdUv  joy>*' 

Uemosthenes  opposed  .£schines,  who  was  perpetually  reproaching  him  wi^ 
having  occasionea  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  question,  with  this  solid  answer  - 
•'  Censure  me,''  says  he,  **  for  the  counsels  1  give ,  but  do  not  calumniate  me 
.or  the  ill  success  of  them.  For  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  who  conducts  and 
terminates  all  things.;  whereas  it  is  fiom  the  nature  of  the  counsel  itself  that 
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irc  Aie  fD  jb^  df  ihe  uteAiKNi  of  him  ^nbo  offers  if*.  If  thei^afe  the  evcitf 
ha5  declared  in  &vcNirof  Philip,  impute  it  not  to  me  as  a  crime,  since  it  iBCbd. 
and  not  mytelf^  who  disposed  ot  the  victory.  But,  if  you  can  prove  tliat  1  dia 
not  exert  ui^rself  with  probity,  viplance,  and  an  activity,  inae&ti|,'able,  and 
^iperior  to  my  streng^ ;  that  I  did  not  seek^  did  not  employ,  every  method 


He  afterwatds  t  used  the  boM,  sublime  ^^ure  following,  which  is  looked  upon 
AS  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  his  oration,  and  is  so  highly  applauded  by 


had  iboght  for  ihe  same  cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  Salamin,  and  be- 
fore Pktaeas:  he  makes  a  quite  different  use  of  them»  says  this  rhetoriciao : 
and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  inspired  by  some  ^od,  and  possessed  with  the  spirit  ol 
ApoHo  himself,  cries  out,  swearing  by  those  brave  defenders  of  Greece,  ^  No, 
Athaiians  •  Tou  have  not  erred.  1  swear  by  those  illustrious  men  who  fought 
» land  at  Marathon  and  Platsse ;  at  sea  before  Salamin  and  Artemisium ;  and 
sJl  those  who -have  b^n  honoured  by  the  commonwealth  with  the  common  rites 
of  burial  ]  and  not  those  only  who  Imve  been  crowned  with  success,  and  came 
off  victorious.*'  Would  not  one  conclude,  adds  Longinus,  that  by  changing 
the  natural  air  of  the  proof,  in  this  erand  and  pathetic  manner  of  amrming  by 
oa&s  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  he  deifies,  m  3ome  measure,  those  ancient 
citizens ;  and  makes  all  who  die  in  the  same  glorious  manner  so  many  gods, 
hy  whose  nasaes  it  is  proper  to  swear  ?t 

1  have  already  observed  in  another  place,  how  naturally  apt  these  orattont, 
spoken  in-  a  most  solemn  manner  to  the  glory  of  those  who  lost  their  liret  in 
fitting  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  to  inspire  the  Athenian  youth  with  an  ar* 
dent  z^  for  their  country,  ana  a  warm  desire  to  signalize  themselves  in  battle.) 

Another  ceremony  ol>8erved  with  regard  to  the  children  of  those  whose  Ci- 
thers died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  was  no  less  efficacious  to  inspire  them  with  the 
love  of  virtue.  In  a  celebrated  festival,  in  which  shows  were  exhibited  to  all 
the  people,  a  herald  came  upon  the  stage,  and  produciru^  the  yoqng  orphans 
dressed  in  complete  armour,  said  with  a  loud  voice :  *'  These  young  orphans, 
whom  an  untimely  death,  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  has  deprived  of  their  illus- 
trious fathers,  have  found  in  the  people  a  parent,  who  has  taken  care  of  them  till 
no  longer  in  a  state  of  infancy.  And  now  tney  send  them  back  armed  cap-a-pie, 
to  follow,  under  the  most  liappy  auspices,  their  own  affairs ;  and  invite  each 
of  them  to  emulate  each  other  in  deserving  the  chief  employnients  of  the  state."' 
By  such  means,  martial  bravery,  the  love  of  country,  and  a  taste  for  virtue  and 
fdlid  gioiy,  are  perpetuated  in  a  state.U 

Tt  was  the  veiy  year  of  the  battle  of  Charonea,  and  two  years  before  iSbe 
death  of  Philip,  that  .£schines  drew  up  an  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  or  ra* 
tber  against  Demosthenes ;  but  the^  cause  was  not  pleaded  till  seven  or  eight 
Tears  after,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  shall  re- 
late the  eVent  of  it  in  this  place,  to  avoJ4,  breaking  in  upon  the  histoiy  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  that  prince. 

No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  was  pleaded  with  so  much 
pcrr.v  People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  says  Cicero,  and  they  had  great 
ceasdn  for  so  doing ;  for  what  ifight  could  be  nobler,  than  a  connict  between 
two  ciaton^each  <n  them  exoellent  in  his  way ;  both  formed  by  nature,  im» 
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prored  Iij  Art>  awl  animated  bj  perpetual  disseDtionr,  and  an  implacable  am 
nioaitj  against  each  other  t* 

These  two  orations  have  always  been  considered  as  the  master^pieces  oi 
antiquity,  especially  that  of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  had  translated  the  latter ; 
a  strong  proof  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  it.t  Unhappily  for  ui,  the 
preamble  only  to  that  perlormance  is  now  extant,  which  suffices  to  make  ut 
veiT  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest 

Amon^  the  numberless  beauties  which  are  conspicuous  ineveiy  part  of  these 
two  orations,  there  appears,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  censure  the 
writings  of  such  great  men,  a  considerable  error,  wmch  very  much  lessens  thett 
perfection,  and  appears  to  me  directly  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  solid,  just  eb- 
fience ;  and  that  is  the  gross,  injurious  terms  in  which  the  two  orators  reproach 
one  another.  The  same  objection  has  been  made  to  Cicero,  with  regard  to  his 
•lations  a^inst  Anthony.  1  have  already  declared,  that  this  manner  of  writ 
ing,  diis  kind  of  j^ross,  opprobrious  expressions,  are  the  very  reverse  of  solid 
eloquence ;  and,  indeed,  eveiy  speecl^which  is  dictated  by  passion  and  reven^, 
never  fails  of  being  sus^cted  by  those  who  judge  of  it ;  whereas,  an  oration 
that  is  strong  and  invincible  from  reason  and  aigument,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  is  concmcted  with  reserve  and  moderation,  wins  the  heart,  while  it  informs 
the  understanding ;  and  persuades  no  less  by  the  esteem  it  inspires  for  the 
orator,  than  by  the  force  of  his  aiguments.  . 

The  juncture  seemed  to  favour  ^schines  veiy  much  ^  for  the  Macedonian 
party,  whom  he  always  befriended,  was  veiy  powerful  m  Athens,  especially 
after  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  ^schines,  however,  lost  his  cause,  and  was  justly 
sentericed  to  banishment  for  his  rash  accusation.  He  thereupon  went  and  set- 
tled himself  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  the  fkme  and 
gloiy  of  which  continued  for  many  aees.  He  began  his  lectures  with  the  two 
orations  that  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  Great  encomiums  were  given  to 
that  of  .£schines ;  but  when  they  heard  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  plaudits  and 
acclamations  were  redoubled  :  and  it  was  then  he  spoke  these  words,  so  greatly 
laudable  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival :  *  But  what  applauses  would 
you  not  have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  speak  it  himself !" 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  his  conquest ;  for  the  instant 
iEschines  leA  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhodes,  Demosthenes  ran  after 
him,  and  forbed  him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of  money ;  which  must  have  obliged 
him  so  much  the  more,  as  he  had  less  room  to  expect  such  an  offer.  On  this 
occasion  iBschines  cried  out,  **  How  will  it  be  possible  for  me  not  to  r^ret  a 
country,  in  which  I  leave  an  enemy  more  generous  than  I  can  hope  to  find  mends 
io  any  other  part  of  the  world  !'^ 

SEcnoif  vir. — philip  declared  generalissimo  of  the  greeks  aoaihst 

THE  PERSIANS.      HIS  DEATH. 

The  battle  of  Chseronea  maybe  said  to  have  enslaved  Greece.§  Macedon* 
at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  eained  a  point,  which 
Persia,  with  millions  of  men,  had  attempted  unsuccessfully  at  Platss,  at  Sala* 
min,  and  Marathon.  Philip,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  repulsed,  di- 
vided,  and  disarmed  his  enemies.  In  the  succeeding  ones,  he  had  subjected, 
by  artifice  or  force,  the  most  powerftil  states  of  Greece,  and  had  made  himselr 
to  arbiter ;  but  now  he  prepared  to  revenue  the  injuries  which  Greece  had  re- 
ceived from  the  barbarians,  and  meditatea  noless  a  design  than  the  destructioo 
of  their  empire.    The  greatest  advantage  he  gained  by  his  last  victory,  and 
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te  was  tiie  object  be  long  had  in  view,  and  never  lost  sight  of,  W9f  to  fet  Um» 
ielf  appointed,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  their  eeneralissirrc  agaioft  IIm 
Penians.  In  this  quality  he  made  preparations  in  order  to  invade  that  niigb^ 
empire.  He  nominated,  as  leaders  of  part  of  bis  forces,  Attains  and  Parme- 
nio,  two  of  his  captains,  on  whose  valour  and  wisdom  he  chie6^  relied,  and 
made  them  set  out  for  Asia  Minor.* 

But  while  every  thing  abroad  was  |^Iorious  and  happy  for  Philip,  be  found 
the  utmoet  uneasiness  at  home ;  division  and  trouble  reigning  in  every  part  of 
his  family.  The  ill  temper  of  Olympias,  who  was  naturally  jealous,  choleric, 
and  vindictive,  raised  dissensions  {)erpetual]y  in  it,  which  made  Philip  almost 
Oft,  oi  love  wid^life.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  he  himself  had  defiled  ue  mar- 
riage-bed, it  is  said  that  his  consort  had  repaid  his  infidelity  in  kind.  But 
whether  be  had  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  or  was  grown  weaiy  of  Olympiaa, 
it  IS  certain  be  proceeded  so  far  as  to  divorce  her.  Alexander,  who  had  been 
disgusted  upon  several  other  accounts,  was  highly  offended  at  this  treatment  of 
his  mother.! 

Philip,  after  divorcinfl^  Oljrmpias,  married  Cleopatra,  niece  to  Attains,  a  ve- 
rr  young  ladr,  who^e  beauty  was  so  exquisite,  that  he  could  not  resist  its 
caarms.  In  toe  midst  of  their  rejoicings  upon  occasion  of  the  nuptials,  and  in 
the  heat  of  wine.  Attains,  who  was  uncle  to  the  new  queen  by  the  mother's 
side,  took  it  into  his  head  to  say,  that  the  Macedonians  ou^ht  to  beseech  the 
gods  to  give  them  a  lawful  successor  to  their  kin^.  Upon  this^  Alexander^  who 
fras  naturally  choleric,  exasperated  at  these  iqjunous  words,  cned  out  **  Wretch 
that  thou  art,  dost  thou  then  take  me  for  a  bastard  ?*'  And  at  the  same  time 
tWw  the  cup  at  his  head.  Attalus  returned  the  compliment,  upon  which  tha 
auarrel  grew  warmer.  Philip,  who  sat  at  another  table,  was  venr  much  ^• 
/ended  to  see  the  feast  interrupted  in  this  manner ;  and  not  recoliectine  that 
be  was  lame,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  directly  to  his  son.  Happily  the  uther 
fell,  so  that  the  guests  had  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  between  tnem.  The 
greatest  difficult  was,  to  keep  Alexander  from  rushing  upon  his  ruin.  Exas- 
perated at  a  succession  of  such  heinous  affronts,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  guesti 
could  say,  concerning  the  duty  he  owed  Philip  as  his  father  and  his  sovereign, 
be  vented  his  resentments  in  the  bitter  words  following :  **  The  Macedoniam, 
hideed,  have  a  captain  there,  vastly  able  to  cross  from  Europe  into  Asia  ;  ha, 
who  cannot  step  from  one  table  to  another  without  runnine  the  nazard  of  break* 
mg  his  neck  V*  After  these  w(»rds,  he  left  the  hall,  and  twng  with  him  his  mo- 
ther Olympias,  who  had  been  so  highly  affronted,  he  conducted  her  toEpirus, 
and  went  over  to  the  Illyrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  was  engaged  to  Pbilip  by  the 
lies  of  firiendship  and  hospitality,  and  was  very  finee  and  ramiliar  with  nim.  ar- 
rived at  his  court.  After  tne  first  civilities  and  caresses  were  over,  Philip  asked 
him  whether  the  Greeks  were  in  amity  ?  "  It  indeed  becomes  you,  Sir,"  re- 
plied Demaratus,  "  to  be  concerned  about  Greece,  idio  have  filled  your  own 
mse  with  feuds  and  dissensions."  The  prince,  sensibly  afifected,  with  this  re- 
proach, recovered  himself,  acknowledged  nis  error,  and  sent  Demaratus  to  Alex- 
ander to  persuade  him  to  return  home. 

Philip  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Full  of  the  mighty  P'^^^ 
he  revolved,  he  consult^  the  gods  to  knovi  what  would  be  the  event  of  it  J  The 
priestess  replied,  *'  the  victim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  draws  nigh,  and  he 
will  soon  be  sacrificed."  Philip  hearing  this,  did  not  besitale  a  moment,  but 
mterpieted  the  oracle  r  his  own  favour,  the  amoiguity  of  which  ought  at  least  to 
have  kept  him  in  some :  ospense.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  mi^t  be  in  a  con  • 
dition  to  apply  entirely  to  his  expedition  against  the  PersianSj  and  devote  birn* 
•df  solely  to  the  conauest  of  Asia,  he  despatched,  with  all  possible  diligence,  hit 
domestic  affairs.  After  this,  he  offered  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  go<k,  an4 
ftapaRd  to  celebrate,  with  incredible  magnificence,  in  Egs,  a  city  of  aUto^ 
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dotiiA)  ibe  implials  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  whom  he  gave  in  iharnagv  tc 
AlflVAndei ,  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to  Olympias  his  queen.  He  had  inr  led 
U>  it  the  most  considerable  persop?  of  Greece ;  and  heaped  upon  them  friend- 
ships and  lK)noar8  of  every  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  electing  him  generalis- 
simo of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their  court  to  him  m  emulation  of  each 
other,  by  sending  him  gold  crowns ;  and  Athens  distinguished  its  zeal  above  al) 
the  rest.  Neoptolemus  the  poet  had  written,  purposely  for  that  festival,  a  tr-^- 
gedy,  entitled  Cinyras,*  in  which,  under  fictitious  names,  he  repi«sented  this 
prince  as  akeady  victor  over  Darius,  and  master  of  Asia.  Philip  listened  to 
these  happy  presages  with  joy ;  and,  comparing  them  with  the  answer  of  the 
oracle,  assured  hioaself  of  conquest.  The  day  after  the  nuptials,  eames  artd 
shows  were  solemnized.  As  taese  formed  part  of  the  religious  worship,  twelve 
statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable  art,  were  carried  with  g^at  pomp 
and  ceremon^r.  A  thirteenth^that  surpassed  them  all  in  magnificence,  was  that 
of  Philip,  which  represented  him  as  a  ^pd.  The  hour  for  nis  leaving  the  pa- 
lace amved,  and  he  went  forth  in  a  white  robe  ;  and  advanced  with  an  air  of 
modesty,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations,  toward  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite 
multitucfe  of  Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreifi^ners,  waited  his  coming  with  impa- 
tience. His  guards  marched  before  and  Behind  him,  leaving,  by  his  order,  a 
considerable  space  between  themselves  and  him,  to  give  the  spectators  a  better 
opportunity  of  aurre^^ing:  him;  and  also  to  show  that  he  considered  the  affec- 
tions whicD  the  Grecians  bore  him  as  his  safest  guard. 

Bat  all  the  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials  ended  in  the  murder  of  Philip, 
and  it  was  his  refusal  to  do  an  act  of  justice  that  occasioned  his  death .  Some  time 
befbie,  Atiaius,  inflamed  with  wine  at  an  entertainment,  had  insulted,  in  the  most 
shocking  manner,  Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman.  The  latter  had 
lone  endeavoured  to  revenge  tne  cruel  affront,  and  was  continually  imploring 
the  King's  justice.  But  Philip,  unwilling  to  disgust  Attains,  uncle  to  Cleopatra, 
^bom  as  was  beibre  observed,  he  had  married  afVer  divorcing  Olympias  his  first 
queen,  would  never  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Pausanias.  However,  to  console 
him  in  some  measure,  and  to  express  the  high  esteem  he  had  for,  and  the  great 
confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life- 
guard. But  this  was  not  what  the  young  Macedonian  required,  whose  an?ei 
now  swelling  to  fury  against  his  judge,  he  formed  the  desigpi  of  wiping  out  his 
shame,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  a  most  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vastly  strong  and  formidable 
Pausanias,  the  better  to  put  bis  bloody  design  in  execution,  chose  the  instant  of 
that  pompous  ceremony,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude  were  fixed  on  the 
prince ;  doubtless  (o  niAKe  his  vengeance  more  conspicuous,  and  proportion  it  to 
the  injuiT  foe  which  he  conoeived  ne  had  a  right  to  make  the  king  responsible, 
as  he  nad  long  solicited  that  prince  in  vain  for  the  satisfaction  due  to  him.  See- 
ing him  ther^ore  alone,  in  the  great  space  which  his  guards  leA  around  him, 
he  advanced^  stabbed  him  wi^h  a  dagger,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Dio- 
dorus  observes,  that  he  was  as9;«ssioat^  the  very  instant  his  statue  entered  the 
theatre.  The  assassin  had  prepared  horses  ready  lor  his  escape,  and  would 
have  got  off,  had  not  an  accident  happened  which  stopped  him,  and  ^ave  the 
pursuers  time  to  overtake  him.  Pausanias  was  immediately  torn  to  pieces  on 
the  spot.  Thus  died  Pbilip,  at  forty-seven  years  of  age,  after  having  ie.gned 
twenty-four.  •  Artaxenes  Cfchus,  king  of  Persia,  died  also  the  same  jear.f 

Demosthenes  had  private  notice  s^  him  of  Philip's  death,  and  in  order  to 
prepare  iht  Athenians  to  resume  their  courage,  be  went  to  the  council  with  an  au 
of  i^,  and  said)  that  the  nieht  before,  he  had  a  diream,  which  promised  some  |:reat 
felicity  to  the  Athenians.  Shortly  aAer,  couriers  arrived  with  the  news  of  Philip's 
death,  on  which  occasion,  the  people  abandoned  themselyes  to  transports  of  im- 

*  SiMtonitMi  UBong  U»e  preiaf^es  of  Calt^U't  death,  who  died  in  much  the  tame  manoer  at  Philip,  •b 
Mtret,  that  Mneiter  the  pantomime,  exhibited  the  tame  piece  which  Neoptolemiu  had  neprcieoted  tki 
▼trj  (lay  Philip  was  murdered. 
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lenftB  MT,  fiUch  &r  exteeded  all  bounds  of  ilsceacj.  DemoidieiMt  kti 
ptft'icalarfy  lOMnred  them  with  these  sentiments ;  ibr  he  himself  appeared  il 
public,  doWned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  dressed  with  the  utmost  magnj5- 
cenoe,  thoue^  his  daughter  had  been  dead  but  seven  days.  He  ai^o  enraged  the 
Athemanw  to  offer  sacrifiees,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  good  news ;  and,  bj  a  de- 
oee,  ordained  a  crown  to  Pausanias,  who  bad  committed  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  acted  quite  out  of  character ; 
■kI  we  can  scaicelr  conceive  ^  jow  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  so  detestable  a  crime 
as  the  mnrderof  a  kS^,  policy,  at  least,  did  not  induce  them  to  dissemble  such 
iwtiiiii  ntw  as  reflected  dishonour  on  them,  without  being  at  all  to  their  advantage^ 
ud  which  showed,  that  honour  and  probity  were  utteriy  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SeCTIOH  VIII.  ^MEMORABLE  ACTIONS  AND  SAYINGS  OF   PHILIP.     GOOD  AND 

BAD  (QUALITIES  OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

.  rjenu  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  facts  and  expressions,  which  oftea 
^ve  us  a  better  idea  of  their  character  than  their  most  splendid  actions ;  because 
m  the  ktter,  they  generally  study  their  conduct,  act  a  borrowed  part,  and  pro* 
poset^mselves  to  the  view  of  the  world  ;  whereas  in  the  former,  as  they  speak 
aaad  txi  irom  nature,  they  exhibit  themselves  such  as  they  really  are,  wimut  ait 
aad  digfuise.  M.  de  Tourreil  has  collected,  with  great  industry « most  of  the  me- 
SMnable  actions  and  sa^^ings  of  Philip,  and  has  been  particularly  careful  to  (hraw 
the  character  of  this  prince.  The  reader  is  not  to  expect  much  order  and  coo- 
nexiou,  in  the  recital  of  these  detached  actions  and  sayings. 

ThoLgfa  Philip  loved  flatteiy ,  so  far  as  to  reward  the  adulation  nf  Thrasideus 
with  the  title  of  king  in  ThessaJy,  he  however  at  some  intervals  loved  truth.  He 
.  permitted  Aristotle  to  give  him  precepts  on  the  art  of  reigning.*  He  declared, 
that  be  was  obliged  to  Uie  Athenian  orators  for  having  corrected  him  of  his  errors. 
Xff  frequently  reproaching  him  with  them.  He  kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell 
hflD  eveiy  day,  before  be  gave  audience, "  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal." 

He  discoverad  ^reat  moderation,  even  when  ne  was  spoken  ta  in  the  most 
Aoekiog  and  injurious  terms ;  and  also,  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiratioB, 
when  truth  was  told  him ;  a  ^at  quality,  says  Seneca,  in  kings,  and  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  their  reign.t  At  the  close  of  an  audience,  which  ha 
eave  to  some  Athenian  ambassadors  who  were  come  to  complain  of  some  act  of 
Eostility,  he  asked,  whether  he  could  do  them  any  service  ?  *'  The  greatest  ser- 
vice  thou  couldst  do  us,"  said  Demosthenes,  '*  would  be  to  hang  thyself."  Philip, 
tfaooeh  he  perceived  that  all  the  persons  present  were  highly  ofllended  at  these 
words,  made  the  fellowing  answer,  with  the  utmost  calmness  of  temper :  **'Go, 
tell  your  superiors,  that  those  who  dare  make  use  of  such  insolent  language,  are 
BBOfre  haughty,  and  less  peaceably  inclined,  than  they  who  can  forgive  them." 

Being  present  in  an  indecent  posture,  at  the  sale  of  some  captives,  one  of 
Iheiii,  ffoing  up  to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  '*  Let  down  the  lappet  of  your 
Bobe  ;'^  upon  which  Philip  replied,  **  Set  the  man  at  liberty :  I  did  not  know 
t3l  now  tnat  he  was  one  ot  my  friends."! 

The  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  pumsh  the  ii^^tittide  of  the  Peloponoe* 
siaas^  who  had  hissed  him  publkly  in  the  Olympic  g^ames ;  **  What  will  thr? 


not  attempt,"  repHed  Philip,  **  should  I  do  them  any  injuiy.  since  they  laugb 
at  ne,  after  hating  received  so  many  favours  at  my>iHind  ?^ 


''S'^\^'i  who  reproached  him :  "  Let  us  first  take  care,"  said  he,  **  that  we  have 
not  given  him  any  reason  to  do  so."  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  person  in 
^Deraoo.  was  but  in  poor  cifcumstances,  and  in  no  favour  with  the  courtiers, 
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he  was  very  Jountiful  to  him ;  on  wh:ch  occasion  his  .nsprcaches  were  changed 
mlo  applauses,  which  occasioned  another  hne  sayir^  hj  this  prince  ;  '*  It  is  ib 
the  power  of  kings  to  make  thcaiselves  beloved  or  hated."* 

Being  urged  to  assist^  with  the  induence  and  authority  he  had  with  the  judges^ 
a  person  whose  reputation  would  be  ouite  lost  by  the  sentence  which  was  goinjg 
to  be  pronounced  against  him .  "''  I  aad  rather,"  said  he,  "  he  should  lose  his 
reputation,  than  I  mine."t 

Philip,  rising  from  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  had  sat  several  hours,  war 
addressed  by  a  woman,  who  begged  him  to  examine  lA  cause,  and  to  heai 
-jeveral  reasons  she  bad  to  allege  which  were  not  pleasing  to  him.  He  accord- 
ingly heard  them,  and  eave  sentence  a^inst  her ;  upon  which  she  replied 
very  calmly, ''  '  .appeal."  "  How !"  saia  Philip, "  from  your  king  ?  To  whom 
then  ?"  "  To  Philip  when  fasting,"  replied  the  woman.  The  manl^er  in  which 
he  received  this  answer,  would  do  honour  to  the  most  sober  prince.  He  after^ 
wards  gave  the  cause  a  second  hearing,  found  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  aad 
ooodemned  himself  to  n?ake  it  good.J    ' 

A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  oilen  before  him,  to  sue  for  audience,  and  to 
beseech  him  to  put  an  end  to  her  law-suit ;  but  Philip  always  told  her  he  had 
no  time.  Exasperated  at  these  refusals,  which  had  oeen  so  often  rei>eated, 
she  replied  one  day  with  emotion, ''  If  you  have  no  time  to  do  me  justice,  be 
iK)  long:er  king."  Philip  was  greatly  affected  at  this  rebuke,  which  a  just  in- 
dication had  extorted  from  this  poor  woman ;  and  so  far  from  being  onended 
at  it,  he  satbfied  her  that  instant,  and  afterwards  became  more  exact  in  giving 
audience.  He  indeed,  was  sensible,  that  a  king  and  a  judg:e  are  the  same 
thing ;  that  the  throne  is  a  tribux^ ;  that  the  sovereign  authority  is  a  supreme 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  an  indi2)pensable  obligation  to  do  justice :  that  tc 
distribute  it  to  his  subjects,  and  to  grant  them  the  time  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  not  a  favour,  but  a  du^  and  a  debt ;  that  he  ought  to  appoint  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  this  function,  but  not  to  dischaige  himself  absolutely  from 
it ;  and  that  he  was  no  less  obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.  All  these  cir 
cumstances  are  included  in  this  natural,  unaffected,  and  very  wise  expreisioii, 
'•  Be  no  longer  king  :"§  and  Philip  comprehended  all  its  force.H 

He  understood  raillery,  was  veiy  fond  of  smart  sayings,  and  very  happ^  at 
them  himself.  Having  received  a  wound  near  the  throat,  and  his  sureeon  im* 
portuning  him  daily  with  some  new  request :  **  Take  what  thou  wilt,  said  he, 
"  for  thou  hast  me  by  the  throat."ir 

It  is  also  related,  that  afler  hearing  two  villains,  who  accused  each  other  of 
rarious  crimes,  he  banished  the  one,  and  sentenced  the  other  to  follow  him.** 
•  Menecrates,  the  physician,  who  was  so  mad  as  to  fancy  himself  Jupiter, 
wrote  to  Philip  as  follows :  "  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Philip,  greeting."  Philip 
tnswered, ''  Philip  to  Menecrates,  health  and  rcason."tt  But  the  king  did  not 
stop  here  j  for  he  hit  upon  a  pleasant  remedy  for  his  visionary  correspondent 
Philip  invited  him  to  agrand  entertainment.  Menecrates  had  a  separate  table  at 
it,  where  nothir^  was  served  up  to  him  but  incense  and  perfume,  while  all  the 
other  guests  fed  upon  tlie  most  exquisite  dainties.  The  first  transports  of  ioy 
with  which  he  was  seized,  when  he  found  his  divinity  acknowledged,  made  nim 
foi]^et  that  he  was  a  man ;  but  hunger  afterwards  forcing  him  to  recollect  his 
being  so,  he  was  quit**  toed  with  the  character  of  Jupiter,  and  tdok  leavs  of  the 
company  abruptly .JJ 

Philip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  highly  to  the  honour  of  his  prime 
minister.  Being  one  day  reproached  with  devoting  too  many  hours  to  sleep  ; 
**  I  indeed  sleep,"  said  he,  **  but  Antipater  wakes.  §§ 

Parmenio  hearing  the  ambassadors  of  all  Greece  murmuring  one  day  because 
Philip  lay  too  long  in  bed,  and  did  not  give  them  audience :  "  Do  not  wonder,** 
iud  he,  **  if  he  sleeps  while  you  wake  ;  for  he  was  awake  while  you  slept** 
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1^  tfus  lie  wiftilj  rejiToacbed  them  for  their  supineness,  in  n^lcctins:  their  ivh 
Inests,  while  Philip  was  very  vigilant  in  regard  to  his.  This  Demosthenes  was 
perpetually  observing  to  them  with  his  usual  freedom.* 

ETery  one  of  ihe  ten  tribes  of  Athens  used  to  elect  a  new  general  every 
ftxr.  These  did  their  dutr  by  turns,  and  every  eeneral  for  Uie  day  com- 
nanded  as  generalissjino.  But  Philip  joked  upon  Qiis  multiplicity  of  chie^, 
and  said,  ^In  my  whole  life  I  coula  never  find  but  one  general,  Parmenio. 
whereas  tJtfe  Athenians  can  find  ten  every  yiear,  at  the  very  instant  they  wau^ 

tbem.*n 

The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  proves  the 
r^rd  which  that  prince  paid  to  learned  men ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  taste 
be  himself  had  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  His  other  letters,  which  are 
still  extant,  do  him  no  less  honodr.  But  his  great  talent  was  that  of  war  and 
pdicnr,  in  which  he  was  eoualled  by  few  ;  and  it  is  time  to  consider  him  under 
ttiis  ocMible  character.  I  beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  de  Tourreil  u 
the  author  .of  most  of  the  subsequent  particulars,  and  that  it  is  he  who  has 
drawn  ttm  picture  of  king  Philijj. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  prince  was  more  conspicuous 
as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman.  Surrounded  firom  the  very  beginnii^  of  his  reign. 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  powerful  enemies,  he  employed  artifice  una 
force  aitematelj  to  defeat  them.  He  used  his  endeavours  with  success  to  di- 
vide his  opponents :  to  strike  the  surer,  he  eluded  and  diverted  the  blows  which 
were  aimed  at  himself;  equally  prudent  in  good  and  ill  fortune,  he  did  not 
abuse  victory ;  eaually  ready  to  pursue  or  wait  for  it,  he  either  acted  with  ex- 
peditioa,  or  was  slow  in  his  movements,  as  necessity  required  ;  he  left  nothing 
to  the  caprice  of  chance,  but  what  could  not  be  directea  by  wisdom  ;  in  fine, 
he  was  ever  immoveable,  ever  fixed  in  the  just  bounds  between  boldness  ana 
temerity. 

In  Philip,  we  perceive  a  king  who  commanded  his  allies  as  much  as  his  own 
subfects,  and  was  as  formidable  in  treaties  as  in  battles  ;  a  vi^^ilant  and  active 
monarch,  who  was  his  own  superintendant,  his  own  prime  minister  and  gene- 
ralissimo. We  see  him  fired  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  gloiy,  searching  for  K 
iffaere  it  was  sold  at  the  dearest  price ;  making  fetigue  smd  dan^r  his  dearest 
delights  ;  formir^  incessantly  that  just,  that  speedy  harmony  of^reflection  and 
action  which  militaiy  expeditions  require ;  and  with  all  these  advantages,  turn- 
ing the  fiiiy  of  his  arms  against  commonwealths,  exhausted  by  lon^  wars,  tom 
by  mtestine  divisions,  soldlby  their  own  citizens,  served  by  a  body  of  mercenary 
or  undisciplined  troops,  obstinately  deaf  to  goo|d  advice,  and  seemingly  de- 
lennined  on  their  ruin. 

Ht  united  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are  commonly  found  incompatible, 
viz.  a  steadiness  and  calmness  of  soul  that  enabled  him  to  weigh  a!l  things,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  every  juncture,  and  to  seize  the  favourable  moment, 
without  being  disconcerted  by  disappointments  ;  this  moderation  was  united 
with  a  restless  activity,  ardour,  and  vivacity,  which  were  regardless  of  the  dii^ 
ference  of  seasons,  or  the  matest  of  dangers.  No  warrior  was  ever  bdder 
or  nKFe  intrepid  in  fight.  Demosthenes,  who  cannot  be  suspected  to  havo  flat* 
tered  hhn,  gives  a  glorious  testimony  of  him  on  this  head ;  for  which  reason  I 
will  cite  bis  own  words  *'  1  saw,"  says  this  orator,  *'  this  very  Philip,  with 
whom  we  disputed  for  sovereignty  and  empire ;  I  saw  him,  tliough  covered 
with  wounds,  his  eye  struck  out,  his  collar-bone  broke,  maimed  ooth  in  his 
funds  and  teei  ;  still  resolutely  rush  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  readj  to 
deliver  op  Co  fortune,  any  other  part  of  his  body  she  mi^t  desire  provided 
he  mkbt  live  honourably  and  gloriously  wiih  the  rest  of  it"! 

Fhijip  was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  inspired  his  whole  army  with  the  same 
Instructed  by  able  masters  m  the  science  of  war,  as  the  reader  hif 

— ,- J 
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be  had  l/roi^ht  his  troops  to  the  most  exact  discipline ;  and  trained  up 
iden  capable  of  seconding  him  in  his  great  enterprises.  He  had  the  art,  wim- 
out  lessening  his  own  authority,  to  familiarize  himself  with  his  soldiers ;  and 
commanded  rather  as  the  father  of  a  family,  than  as  the  eeneral  of  an  anDy^ 
v^nover  consistent  with  discipline :  and  indeed,  from  nis  afi&bility,  wfaioi 
merited  so  much  the  greater  submission  and  respect,  as  he  required  less,  and 
seemed  to  dispense  with  it,  his  soldiers  were  always  ready  to  follow  him  to  tfas 
greatest  dangers,  and  paid  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  use  of  militaiy  stratagems  than  Philip. 
The  dangers  to  which  he  had  oeen  eiuHised  in  his  youth,  had  taught  him  tm 
oecessi^  of  precaution,  and  the  art  of  resources.  A  wise  difBdence.  which  ib 
of  service,  as  it  shows  danger  in  its  true  light,  made  him,  not  fearnil  and  ir» 
resolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent.  Whatever  reason  he  might  have  to  flatter 
himself  with  the  hope  of  success,  he  never  depended  uporl  it ;  and  thought 
aimself  superior  to  the  enemy  onl^  in  vigilance.  Ever  iust  in  his  prefects,  and 
inexhaustible  in  expedients ;  ms  views  were  unbounded ;  his  genius  was  won* 
derful,  in  fixing  upon  proper  junctures  for  executing  his  designs :  and  his  dex- 
terity in  acting  in  an  imperceptible  manner,  no  less  admirable.  Impenetrable, 
as  to  his  secrets,  even  to  his  best  friends,  he  was  capable  of  attemptii^  or  '^o- 
cealir^  anv  think*  The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  he  stremiously  en- 
deavoured to  lull  the  Athenians  asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of  peace  ;  and 
to  lay  silently  the  foundations  of  his  grandeur,  m  their  credulous  security  and 
blind  indolence. 

But  these  exalted  qualities  were  not  without  imperfections.  Not  to  mention 
his  excess  in  eating  and  carousing,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  with  the 
utmost  intemperance,  he  has  also  been  reproached  with  the  most  dissolute  adan- 
doned  manners.  We  may  form  a  judgment  oF  this  from  those  who  were  most 
intimate  with  him.  and  the  company  which  usually  frequented  his  palace.  A 
set  of  profligate  debauchees,  buiObous,  pantomimes,  aiul  wretches  worse  than 
these,  1  mean  flatterers,  whom  avarice  and  ambition  draw  in  crowds  round  the 
great  and  powerful, — sudi  were  the  people  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his 
confidence  and  bounty.  Demosthenes  was  not  the  only  person  who  reproached 
Philip  with  these  frailties,  for  this  might  be  expected  in  an  enemy  :  but  Theo> 
pompus,*  a  famous  historian,  who  had  written  the  history  of  that  prince  in  fii^- 
eight  books,  of  which  unhappily  a  few  fjragments  only  are  extant,  gives  a  still 
more  disadvaijKtageous  character  of  him.  '  Philip,"  says  he,  "  despised  mo- 
desty and  regularity  of  life.  He  lavished  )m  esteem  and  liberali^  on  men 
abandoned  to  .debauch  and  the  last  excesses  of  licentiousness.  He  was  pleased 
to  see  the  companions  of  his  pleasures  excel  no  less  in  the  abominable  arts  of 
imustice  and  malieni^,  than  mi  the  science  of  debaucheiy*  Alas !  what  spe<^ 
cfes  of  infamy,  what  sort  of  crimes  did  they  not  commit  !"t 

But  a  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects  the  greatest  dishonour  on 
Philip,  is  that  very  one  in  which  he  is  chiefljr  esteemed  oy  many  persons ;  1 
mean  nis  politics.  H^  is  considered  as  a  prince  of  the  greatest  abilities  in 
this  art  that  ever,  lived :  and,  indeed,  the  reader  maj  have  observed,  by  the 
history  pf  hjs  actioi;^  ihat  in  the  veiy  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  laid  down 
a  plan,  from  which  ne  nev^  deviated,  and  this  was  to  raise  himself  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece.  Whep  sc^ircely  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded 
on  eveiy  side  with  powerful  enemies,  what  probability  was  there  that  he  couid 
form,  at  least  that  b^  ^^^  ex£^cute,such  aprcgect  as  this  ?  He  did  not.  however, 
once  lose  sijght  ot  it.  ;  Wars^ battlea,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  confederacies, 
m  short,  airthiz^, terminated  there.  He  was  veiy  lavbh  with  his  ^old  and  sil- 
ver, merely  to  enj^e  creatures  in  his  service.  He  carried  on  a  private  intelli- 
fence  ^vitb  the  cities  of  Greece ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  pensioners,  on  whom 
c  had  «ettled  veiy  large  stipends,  he  was  informed  very  exactly  of  all  the  re« 
solutions  taken  in  them,  and  generally  gave  them  the  turn  in  his  own  fiifOiir« 
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B|f  thste  measi  lie  deemed  the  prudence,  eluded  the  e§oti§,uid  lulled  asleep 
ne  TmkDce  of  s«ate8,  wfan  till  then  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  mopt  ac- 
^«  we  wisest^  and  most  penetrating  of  all  Greece.  In  treading  in  these  steps 
ior  tweafty  rears  togedier,  we  see  him  proceeding  with  great  order,  and  adranc. 
io^  regufany,  towards  the  mark  on  which  his  eye  was  fixed  ;  but  always  by 
windings  and  subtenraneous  passages,  the  outlets  of  which  only  discovered  the 
design. 

Potyxnos  shows  us  evidently  the  methods  whereby  he  subjected  The«ttly. 
which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  completing  of  his  other  designs.  *'  He  did 
■ot,*^  says  be,  *'  carry  on  an  open  war  against  the  Thessalians ;  but  took  ad- 
»aiila^  of  the  discord  that  drrided  the  cities  and  die  whole  coontry  into  dif- 
bmiiLfu  Inns.  He  succoured  those  who  sued  for  his  assistance  ;  and  when- 
ever be  had  conquered,  he  did  nof  entirely  ruin  the  vanquished,  he  did  not 
disana  them,  nor  raze  their  walks ;  on  the  cootraiy,  he  protected  the  weakest, 
sad  endeavoored  to  weaken  and  sulject  the  strongest ;  m  a  word,  be  rather  fo- 
mented than  appeased  their  divisions,  having  in  eveiy  place  orators  in  his  p^r, 
tiiose  artificers  of  discord,  those  firebrands  of  commonwealths.  And  it  was  by 
tbeee  stratagems,  not  by  his  arms^  that  Philip  subdued  Thessaly."* 

AH  this  is  a  ma^er-piece,  a  mirade  in  point  of  politics.!  But  what  engioas 
does  this  art  pl^,  what  methods  does  it  em|>loy,  to  compass  its  des^^  ?  De- 
ceit, craA,  fiaiKi,  falsehood,  perfidy  and  perjunr.  Are  these  the  weapons  of 
viirtoe  ?  We  see  in  this  prince  a  IxHindless  amoition,  conducted  by  an  artfiil, 
Insinuating,  subtle  genius ;  but  we  do  not  find  him  poss€»»ed  of  the  qualities 
which  foraied  the  truly  g^at  man.  Philip  had  neither  Osiith  nor  honour ;  eveij 
thinf;  diat  could  contnbute  to  the  ag^naizing  of  his  power,  was  in  his  sense 
jnat  and  lawfiil.  He  eave  his  word  with  a  fiim  resolution  to  break  it :  and  made 
promises  that  he  would  have  been  very  sony  to  keep.  He  thought  hinnelf 
skilfiil  in  proportion  as  he  was  perfidious,  and  made  his  gloiT  consist  hi  de- 
eeivn^  all  with  whom  he  treated.  He  did  not  blush  to  say,  "  That  childras 
woe  amused  with  plajthings,  and  men  with  oaths."t 

How  shamefiil  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distinguished  by  being  mor^  aftfol, 
a  mater  dissembler,  more  profound  in  malice,  and  more  a  knave^  than  any 
oroer  person  of  his  age,  and  to  leave  so  infamous  an  idea  of  himself  to  all  pos- 
terity f  What  idea  could  we  form  to  ourselves,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  world, 
of  a  man  wlio  should  value  himself  for  tric^inj^  others,  and  rank  insincerity  and 
fiaud  among  the  virtues?  Such  a  character  m  private  life,  is  detested  as  the 
bane  and  ruin  of  society.    How  then  can  it  become  an  object  of  esteem  and 
admiration  in  princes  and  ministers  of  state,  persons  who  are  bound  by  stron^r 
ties  than  the  rest  of  men,  because  of  the  eminence  of  their  stations,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  employments  they  fiU,  to  revere  sinceri^,  justice,  and,  above 
aH,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  oaths ;  to  bind  which,  tney  invoke  the  name 
and  m^esty  of  a  God,  the  inexorable  avenejer  of  perfidy  and  impietr !  A 
Due  promise  among  private  persons  ought  to  oe  sacred  and  inviolable,  if  they 
have  the  least  sense  of  honour ;  but  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  among 
fkrmces !  **  We  are  bound,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  to  speak  truth  to  our 
neiriibour ;  for  the  use  and  application  of  speech  implies  a  tecit  promise  of 
truth ;  tpeech  having  been  given  us  for  no  other  purpose.    It  is  not  a  compact 
betweeuone  private  man  and  another ;  it  is  a  common  compact  of  mankind  in 
feneral,  and  a  kind  of  right  of  nations,  or  rather  a  law  of  nature.    Now,  who- 
ever, tells  an  untruth,  violates  this  law  and  common  compact."    How  greatlv 
is  the  enormity  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  increased,  when  we  call 
wpoo  the  name  of  God  to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always  in  treaties  ?  **  Were 
nncerihrand  truth  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  earth,"  said  John  i. 
king  01  France,  upon  his  being  solicited  to  violate  a  treaty,  **  they  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  mouths  of  kings."( 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to  act  in  this  manner,  is,  theii 
being  persuaded  that  it  is  ttie  only  means  of  making  a  negotiation  succeed 
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Riit  though  this  were  the  case,  yet  can  it  ever  be  lawful  to  purdiate  audi 
cess  at  the  expense  of  probity,  honour,  and  religion  ?  '*  If  your  father-in-law^ 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,*'  said  Lewis  XII.  to  Pbuipj  archduke  of  Austria.  **hM 
acted  perfidiously,  I  am  determined  not  to  imitate  nim  and  I  am  more  pleased 
in  having  lost  a  kingdom,  (Naples,)  which  I  am  able  to  recover,  than  I  should 
have  been,  had  I  lost  my  honour,  which  can  never  be  recovered."* 

But  those  politicians,  who  have  neither  honour  nor  religion,  deceive  them- 
selves, even  m  this  very  particular.  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the  christian 
world  forprinces  and  ministers  vdiose  notions  of  policy  were  veiy  different  fixHn 
these.  To  eo  no  farther  than  our  Greek  histoiy,  how  many  great  men  have 
we  seen  perfectly  successful  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  in  treaties 
of  peace  and  war^  in  a  word,  in  the  most  imi>ortant  n^tiations.  without  odc« 
making  use  of  artifice  and  deceit !  An  Aristides,  a  Cunon,  a  Pnocion,  and  to 
many  t>thers,  some  of  whom  were  so  very  scrupulous  in  matters  relating  to 
truth,  as  to  believe  that  they  were  not  allowed,  to  tell  a  falsehood,  even  in  sport. 
Cyrus,  the  most  famous  conqueror  of  the  East^  thought  nothing  was  more  un- 
worthy of  a  prince,  nor  mors  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  his  subjects,  than  lying  and  deceit.  It  therefore  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  truth,  that  no  success,  however  brilliant,  can,  or  ou^ht  to  oorer  tiM 
tharoe  and  ignominy  which  arise  from  breach  of  faith  and  peijviy. 
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lOV  I.-^ALBXiOrDBa's  BIRTH.      ARISTOTLE  APPOnmED  RI8  PRBCBPTOft. 

HR  BREAKS  BUCEPHALUS 

AicxAfTOER  was  bom  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.* 

The  veiy  day  he  came  into  the  florid,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diant  at 
Ephesus  was  burned.  The  reader  knows,  without  doubt,  that  it  was  one  of 
{he  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  built  in  the  name  and  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  all  Asia  minor.  A  great  number  of  years  were  occupied  in  buildiog 
•T.t  Its  length  was  four  hundred  and  twen^-fire  feet,  and  its  breadth  two 
hundred  andtwentjr.  It  was  supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty^-seven  co- 
iuTT.ns,  sixty  feet  high,  which  so  many  kings  %  had  caused  to  be  wrought,  at  a 
preat  expense,  and  oy  the  most  excellent  artbts,  who  endeaToured  to  excel 
one  another  on  this  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  temple  was  equal  to  the  columns 
in  magnificence. 

Hegesias,  a  historian  of  Magnesia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus.  says,  according  to  Plutarch,  *'  That  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was 
buniea,  bnecause  Diana  was  that  day  employed  at  the  deliveiy  of  Olympias,  to 
^dlitate  the  birth  of  Alexander. "f 

A  person  named  Herostratus  had  fired  that  temple  on  purpose.  Being  ^t 
to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  hun  to  confess  his  motive  for  committing  so  m- 
&mous  an  action,  he  confessed  that  it  was  with  the  view  ot  making  himself 
known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  destroying  so  noble  a 
strocture.  The  states-general  of  Asia  imagined  that  they  shoula  prevent  the 
success  of  his  view,  by  publishing  a  decree  to  prohibit  the  mention  of  his  name. 
Their  prohibition,  however,  only  excited  a  greater  curiosity  ;  for  scarcely  one 
of  the  nistorians  of  that  age  has  omitted  to  mention  so  monstrous  an  extrava- 
gance, and  at  the  same  time  have  toLd  us  the  name  of  the  criminal.!! 

The  pai^n  which  prevailed  most  in  Alexander,  even  from  his  earliest  yean, 
was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  gloiy ;  but  not  of  eveiy  species.  Philip, 
like  a  sophist,  valued  himself  upon  his  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  his  style, 
and  had  the  vanity  to  have  engraved  on  his  coins  the  several  victories  he  nad 
won  at  (he  0]ymj>ic  games,  in  the  chariot-race.  But  it  was  not  to  this  his  son 
aspired.  His  mends  asking  him  one  day,  whether  he  would  not  be  present 
•t  the  games  above  mentkxied,  in  order  to  dispute  the  priio  bestowed  on  that 
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occasion,  tor  he  was  Tcry  swift  of  foot ;  he  answered,  "  That  he  would  cotiteihl 
in  them,  provided  kin^  were  to  be  his  antagonists."* 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him  that  bis  father  had  taken  some  city,  of 
gained  some  great  battle.  Alexander,  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  general  joT» 
used  to  sa^,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the  joune  persons  that  were  brougtit 
up  with  him,  *'  My  friends,  my  father  will  possess  nimself  of  eveiy  thing,  and 
leave  nothing  for  us  to  do." 

Some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia,  having  one  day  amvea  ar  court, 
during  Philip's  absence,  Alexander  gave  them  so  kmd  and  so  polite  a  lecep 
tion,  and  entertained  them  in  so  noble  and  generous  a  manner,  as  charmed  them 
all .  but  that  which  most  surprised  them,  was  the  good  sense  and  judgment  he 
discovered  in  t^e  several  converantions  4^y  bad  wkfa  him.  He  aid  not  pro* 
pose  to  them  any  thil^  that  was  trfntne,ibr  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  a^e . 
such,  for  instance,  as  mquiring  about  tne  so  much  boasted  gardens  suspenoea 
in  the  air ;  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of  the  king  of 
Persia  J  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  ;  the  famous  golden 
plantaiD-tree ;  aad.  that  Rolden  vine,  the  grapes  of  which  were  of  emeralds, 
carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  under  which  the  Persian 
monarch  was  said  frequently  to  give  audicnce.t  Alexander,  on  the  contraiy 
asked  them  (jue^tions  of  a  very  different  nature ;  inquiriog  which  was  the  road 
to  Upper  Asia  ;  the  distance  of  the  several  places  ;  in  what  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  king  of  Persia  consisted ;  in  what  part  of  the  battle  he  fought ; 
hovv  he  behaved  towards  his  enemies ;  and  in  what  manner  he  govemecT  his 
subiects.  Thcise  ambassadors  admired  him  all  the  while ;  and  perceiving,  even 
at  that  time,  how  great  be  might  one  day  become^,  they  observedL  in  a  few  word*, 
the  difference  they  found  between  Alexander  and  ATtaxerxes,f  by  saying  one 
to  another,  **  This  young  prii)ce  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich."§  That  man  must 
be  vastly  insignificant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riches. 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  youug  prince  was  owing  as  much  to  the  good  edu- 
cation which  had  been  given  him,  as  to  bis  natural  capacity.  Several  precep- 
tors were  appomted  to  teach  him  all  such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  worthy  the 
heir  of  a  great  kingdom ;  and  the  chief  of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  person  of  the 
most  rigid  morals,  and  a  relation  of  the  queen.  Alexander  himself  tells  us  af* 
terwards,  that  this  Leonidas,  in  their  iourneys  together,  used  frequently  to  look 
into  the  trunks  where  his  beds  atid  ciothe.s  were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Olym- 
pias,  his  mother,  had  not  put  something  superfluous  into  tnem,  which  might 
administer  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greatest  service  Philip  did  his  son,  was  appointing  Aristotle  his  pre- 
ceptor, the  most  fambos  and  die  most  learned  philosopher  of  his  age,  wnonn 
he  intrusted  With  the  whole  caie  of  his  education.  One  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  Philip  to  choose  him  a  master  of  so  conspicuous  a  reputation  and 
merit,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  his  son  might  avoid  committing  a  great 
many  faults^  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty.ll 

Philip  was  sensible  how  great  a  treasure  he  possessed  m  the  person  of  Arus- 
totle ;  for  which  reason  he  settled  a  rei^  considerable  stipend  upon  him,  and 
afterwards  rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infinitely  more  glorious  manner; 
for  having  destroyed  ana  laid  waste  Stagira,  a  city  of  Macecfon,  near  the  sea* 
Rhore,  the  native  place  of  that  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affec- 
tion for  him ;  reinstated  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it,  or  were  made 
siaves ;  and  gave  them  a  &ie  park  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  place  for  their 
<> udies  and  assemblies.  Even  m  Plutarch's  time,  the  stone  seats  which  Aristotle 
liad  placed  there  were  standing ;  as  also  spacious  vistas,  under  which  those 
who  walked  were  shaded  ftom  Sie  sunbeams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for  his  master,  whom  he  be« 
lieved  himself  bound  to  love  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his  father ;  declaring; 

•  Pliit.  in  Alex.  p.  M5— 6M.    Id.  4c  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  S43. 
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Ifait  he  was  mdebted  to  die  one  for  liTing,  and  to  the  other  for  living  well.*^ 
Ae  progress  of  the  piipil  wis  eoual  to  the  care  and  abilities  of  the  preceptoi^ 
He  grew  rastly  fond  oTphilosopiij  ;  and  learned  the  several  parts  of  it  in  a 
fanner  suitable  to  his  birth. t  Anstotle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment| 
^ylajing  down  sure  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  roiffht  distinguish  just  and 
olid  reasoning,  from  what  is  but  speciously  so ;  and  by  accustoming  hitn  to 
leparate  in  discourse  all  such  parts  as  only  oazzle,  from  those  which  are  truly 
lotid,  and  should  constitute  its  whole  ralue.  He  also  exercised  him  in  meta- 
pimics,  which  may  be  of  g^at  benefit  to  a  prince,  provided  he  applies  hi*n* 
lell  to  them  with  moderation,  as  they  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the  human 
Bind ;  bow  greatly  it  differs  from  matter ;  in  what  manner  he  perceives  spi- 
ritual things  ;  bow  he  is  sensible  of  the  impression  of  those  that  surround  him ; 
2nd  mail  7  other  questions  of  the  like  import  The  reader  will  naturally  sop- 
pose,  thst  be  did  not  omi!  either  the  mathematics,  which  give  to  the  mind  to 
just  a  turn  of  tninkine ;  or  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  study  of  which,  besidaa 
a  great  many  other  adrantages,  shows  how  veiy  incapable  the  mind  of  man  ii 
to  discorer  the  secret  principles  of  the  things  of  which  he  is  daily  an  eye-wil- 
nes?.  Bat  AIe3cander  applied  himself  chiefly  to  moralit^r,  which  is  properhr 
the  science  of  kings,  because  it  is  ^  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  all  their 
duties.  This  be  made  his  serious  and  profound  i tndy ;  and  consiuered  it,  even 
at  that  time,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wise  polic^r.  How  much  must 
such  an  education  contribute  to  toe  good  conduct  of  a  prince,  with  regard  to 
bis  own  interests  and  the  government  of  his  people ! 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity  could  ever  boast,  and  who  has 
left  so  excellent  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  took  care  to  make  that  science  part 
of  tkh  pupil's  education ;  snd  we  find  that  Alexander,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
conquests,  \f7ks  o(\en  very  urgent  with  Aristotle  to  send  him  a  treatise  on  that 
subject.  To  this  we  owe  the  work  entitled  Alexander's  Rhetoric ;  in  the  be- 
ginning of'  which,  Aristotle  proves  to  him  the  vast  advantages  a  prince  may 
reap  m>m  docfueoce,  as  it  grves  him  the  greatest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
men,  wiiich  he  ought  to  acquire  as  well  oy  his  wisdom  as  authority.  Some 
answers  and  letters  of  AlexaiKler,  which  areMStill  extant,  show  that  he  possessed, 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  that  strong,  that  manly  eloquence,  which  abounds 
with  sense  and  ideas ;  and  which  is  so  entirely  free  from  superfluous  expres- 
me,  that  every  single  word  has  its  meaning ;  which,  properiy  speaking,  is 
ftie  eloquence  of  kings.t 

His  etteem,  or  rather  his  passion,  for  Homer,(  shows  not  only  with  what  vi- 
foor  and  success  he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  but  tlie  judicious  use 
K  made  of  it,  and  the  solid  advantages  he  proposed  to  himaelf  nom  it.  He 
was  not  prompted  to  peruse  this  poet  merelr  out  of  curmity,  or  to  unbetui  bit 
mind,  or  frt>m  a  great  fondness  for  poesy  ;  but  his  view  in  studying  this  admi- 
rable writer  was,  in  order  to  borrow  such  sentiments  from  him,  as  are  worthy 
a  great  king  and  conqueror,  courage,  intrepidity,  magnanimity,  temperu)ce, 
prodence  ;  the  art  of  commanding  well  in  war  and  peace.  And  indeed  the 
verse  that  pleased  him  moat  in  Homer,  was  that  whcve  Agamemnon  is  repre- 
sented as  "a  good  king,"  and  a  *' brave  warrior."|| 

After  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should  have  so  high  an  esteem  for 
this  poet  Thus  when,  after  the  battle  of  Aii>ela,  the  Macedonians  had  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  a  gold  box,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  in  which 
were  Kept  the  excellent  perfumes  used  by  that  prince ;  Alexander,  who  was 
Quite  co^^red'vrith  dust,  and  regardless  of  es^nces  and  perfumes,  ordered  that 
this  box  should  be  employed  to  no  other  uae  than  to  hold  Homer's  poems, 
which  he  believed  the  most  perfect,  the  most  precious  prodjctions  of  tne  hu- 
uan  mind. IF    He  admired  particulariy  the  Iliad,  which  he  called  **  The  beil 

•'CiK  m$H*r  fti'^  IS9.  Im  t«tm  h  wmkSK  ^5v.  t  R«tiiniit  •%  Mpiantia  modo*.—  t^akk 
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pioTision  fur  a  warrior/'*  He  always  had  with  him  that  editioo  of  Home! 
which  Aristotle  bad  revised  and  corrected,  and  to  which  the  title  of  the  **  E<li- 
tion  of  the  Box'*  was  given ;  and  he  laid  it,  with  his  sword,  eveiy  night,  under 
hispillow. 

Fond  even  to  excess  of  everv  kind  of  glory,  he  was  displeased  with  Aris- 
'iotle,  his  master,  for  havine  published,  in  his  absence,  certain  metaphysical 
pieces,  which  he  desired  that  he  only  mi^t  possess ;  and  even  at  toe  time- 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  he 
wrjte  to  him  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he  complains  upon  that  verN 
account.!  Alexander  says  in  it,  that  **  He  had  much  rather  surpass  the  rest  oi 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  sublime  aiid  excellent  thiics.  than  the  greatness  and 
extent  of  his  power.  J  He  in  like  manner  requestea  Aristotle  not  to  show  fiic 
treatise  of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  person  but  himself.§  I  will  admit, 
that  there  is  an  excess  in  this  stroi^  desire  of  fflory,  which  prompts  him  to 
suppress  the  merit  of  others,  in  order  that  his  omy  may  appear ;  but,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  it  discovers  such  a  passion  for  study 
as  is  very  laudable  in  a  prince ;  and  the  very  reverse  of  that  inditterence,  not 
to  say  contempt  and  aversion,  which  most  young  persons  of  high  birth  express 
for  ail  things  tnat  relate  to  learning  and  study. 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  few  words  me  infinite  advantage  that  Alexander  reaped 
from  this  taste,  with  which  his  master,  who  was  better  <}ualified  than  any  other 
for  the  education  of  youth,  had  inspired  him  from  his  most  tender  infancy 
*'  Hr  loved,"  said  that  author,  **  to  converse  with  learned  men,  to  improve 
himself  in  knowledge,  and  to  study  ;'*||  three  sources  of  a  monarch's  happiness, 
and  which  enable  him  to  secure  himself  from  numberless  difficulties ;  three 
certain  and  infallible  methods  of  leamii^  to  reign  without  the  assistance  of 
)thers.  The  conversation  of  persons  of  fine  sense  instructs  a  prince  b^  Why 
of  amusement,  and  teaches  him  a  thousand  curious  and  useful  tninj^,  without 
costing  him  the  least  trouble.  The  lessons  which  able  masters  give  him,  on 
the  most  exalted  sciences,  and  particulariy  upon  politics,  improve  his  mind 
wonderfully,  and  furnish  him  with  rules  to  govern  nis  subjects  with  wisdom. 
In  fine,  study,  especially  that  of  histoiy,  crowns  all  the  rest,  and  is  to  him  a 
preceptor  for  all  seasons,  and  for  all  hours,  who,  without  ever  growing  trouble- 
lome,  acquaints  him  witn  truths  which  no  one  else  would  dare  to  tell  nim,  and, 
under  fictitious  names,  exhibits  the  prince  to  himself;  teaches  him  to  know 
himself  as  well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  same  in  all  a^es.  Alexander  owed 
all  these  advantages  to  the  excellent  education  which  Anstotle  g^ve  him. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  be« 
came  a  prince  ;  that  is,  he  knew  the  value  and .  usefidness  of  them.  Music, 
paintihg,  sculpture^  architecture,  flourished  in  his  feiffn,  because  they  found  in 
him  both  a  skilful  judge  and  a  generous  protector,  who  was  able  to  aisting^ish 
and  reward  merit.iT 

But  he  despised  trifling  feats  of  dexterity  that  were  of  no  use.  Some  Ma- 
cedonians admired  very  much  a  man  who  employed  himself  very  attentively 
m  throwing  small  peas  throu^  the  eye  of  a  needle,^*  which  he  would  do  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  without  once  missh^.  Alexander,  seeing  him  at 
this  exercise,  ordered  him,  as  we  are  told,  a  present  suitable  to  his  employ* 
mc  nt,  viz.  a  basket  of  peas.ft 

Alexander  was  of  a  sprigbUy  disposition,  was  resolute,  and  very  tenaciout 
>f  his  opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  force,  but  at  the  same  time  would  sub- 
mit immediately  to  reason  and  good  sense.    It  is  veiy  difficult  to  treat  with 

•  T^g  mXi/MMuk  "frriic  ifiifv.  This  word,  which  I  hmrt  not  been  able  to  render  better,  ■ignifiettbat  w« 
fad  in  the  Iliad  wbeterer  relates  to  the  art  of  war,  aod  ihe  qaalitiet  of  a  feneral }  la  a  word,  all  thiaft 
aeeeteary  to  form  a  food  eommaeder. 
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pcoon  of  tkit  tmm  a  mnd.  PhiHp  iccotdiii|^»  potwitfrttinding  his  doabk 
adtbority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it  neceaKuy  to  empky  penuasion  rathei 
than  farce  with  respect  to  htt  son,  and  eodearoured  to  make  nimself  beloved 
rather  than  feared  by  him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  veiy  advantageous  opinion  of  Alexander. 
There  had  been  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip  a  war-norse,  a  noble,  strone,  ^^rr^ 
eenerou^  animal,  called  Bncephafus.*  The  owner  was  wiHing  to  sell  mm  tor 
thirteen  talents.  The  king,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  went  into  the  plains  in 
order  to  view  the  perfections  of  this  horse ;  but  upon  tnal,  he  appeared  so  veiy 
fierce,  and  pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount 
him.  PhUip,  being  angiy  that  so  fiirious  and  unmanageable  a  creature  had 
been  sent  him,  gave  oroers  for  their  canying  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who 
was  present  at  that  time,  cried  out,  '*  What  a  noble  Iwrse  they  are  gotng  t» 
lose,  (or  want  of  address  and  boldness  to  back  him  !'*  Philip,  at  first,  coraUersd 
these  words  as  the  efiect  of  folly  and  rashness,  so  ccamnon  to  young  men :  bat 
as  Alexander  insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and  was  very  much 
vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creatue  about  to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father  gave 
him  leave  to  tiy  what  he  could  do.  The  roong  prince,  oveijoyed  at  this  per- 
■lission,  went  up  to  Bucephalus,  took  hokl  of  the  bridle,  and  turned  his  bead 
to  the  sun :  havmg  obsenred.  that  the  thing  which  frighted  him  was  his  owb 
shadow,  he  seeing  it  dance  aoout.  or  sink  down,  just  as  he  moved.  He  there- 
fore first  strewed  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and  soothed  him  with  his  voice . 
then  seeir^  his  mettle  abate,  and  artfully  takm  his  opportunity,  he  dropped 
his  cloak,  and  springing  swiiUy  upon  his  back,  nrst  slackened  the  rein,  without 
once  striking  or  vexing  hnn ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled^ 
that  he  was  no  lon^cer  so  furious  and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  forward, 
be  g^ve  him  the  rein,  and  spurring  him  with  great  visi:our,  animated  him  with 
bis  %oice  to  bis  full  speed.  While  this  was  doing,  Philip  and  his  wnole  court 
trembled  for  fear,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips ;  but  when  the  prince,  aftei 
having  run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pnde  at  his  having  broken  a 
horse  which  was  judged  Absolutely  ungovernable,  all  the  courtiers  eMeavoured 
to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applauses  and  congratulations ;  and  we  are  told 
that  Philip  <4ied  ^ars  of  joy  on  this  occasion,  aiKl  embracing  Alexander  after 
be  alighted,  abd  kissing  his  head,  he  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  seek  a  kingdom 
■ore  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below  thy  merit.''^ 

We  are  told  a  gieat  many  surprising  particulars  of  this  Bucephalus :  (or 
whatever  had  any  relation  to  Alexander,  was  to  be  of  the  marvellous  kind. 
When  this  bone  was  saddled  and  equipped  for  battle,  be  would  suffer  no  one 
lo  back  him  but  bis  master ;  and  it  vvould  not  have  been  safe  for  any  other 
person  to  go  near  him.  Whenever  Alexander  wanted  to  nuMmt  him,  he  would 
kneel  upon  his  fore  legs^  According  to  some  historians,  in  the  battle  against 
Poms,  where  Alexander  had  plunf^ed  too  imprudently  amidst  a  body  of  the 
enrxny,  his  horse,  though  wmmded  in  eveiy  part  of  his  body,  rtill  exerted  him- 
>er  in  30  vigorous  a  manner,  that  he  saved  his  master's  life  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  deep  wounds  he  had  received,  and  though  almost  spent  through  the 
gTfrsi  effusion  of  blood,  he  broitf'bt  off  Alexander  from  among  the  combatants, 
anO  carried  him  with  mexpressmle  vigour  to  a  place  of  security ;  where,  per- 
ceiv.  n^  the  king  to  be  no  longer  in  dang;er,  and  overjoyed  in  some  measure  at 
the  service  be  bad  done  him,  he  expire^.t  This  was  mdeed  a  very  noble  end 
he  a  hone.  Others  say,  that  Bucephalus,  quite  worn  out,  died  at  thirty  yean 
of  age.  Alexander  bewailed  his  death  bitterir,  believine  that  he  had  lost  m 
him  a  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friend ;  and  afWrwards  built  a  city  on  the 
fery  spot  where  be  was  buried,  near  the  river  Hydaspes,  and  called  it  Buot 
phalia  in  honour  of  him.  J 


*  S«7ic  thiak  ha  ws«  enlUA  to.  becftoie  hit  head  was  like  that  of  an  0K. 
Kt  4oaioi  jta  tmnmrHuim  mtcarm,  qt»»i  earn  teotot  hsBaia  telatio,  aoimam  ampinTit^— AaU  OtL 
J      "penuua  •«=  ^  ^  Art.  Gal  U  r.  c  S. 
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I  hare  related  elsewhere,  that  Alexander,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  ai» 

g>inted  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  invested  with  absolute  authority  during  mi 
ther's  absence  j  that  he  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  bravery ;  and  thgA 
afterwards,  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  most  signal  manner  at  the  battle  ci 
Chaeronea. 

flCCTION  II. — ^ALEXANDER  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE.      DECLARED  GENERAL  If  SDIO 

OF  THE  GREEKS  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 

• 

Darius  and  Alexander  began  to  reign  the  same  year.*    The  latter  was  bul 
twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.    His  first  care  was  to 
lemnize  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  father  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  to 
reitfe  his  death. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  with  extreme 
dar^e^.  The  barbarous  nations  against  whom  Philip  had  fought  during  his 
whole  reign,  and  from  whom  he  had  made  several  conquests,  which  he  had 
united  tu  his  crown,  afler  having  dethroned  their  natural  kines,  thought  proper 
to  take  advantage  of  this  juncture,  in  which  a  new  prince,  wno  was  but  young, 
had  ascended  the  throne  for  recovering  their  liberty,  ana  uniting  against  & 
common  usurper.  Nor  was  he  under  less  apprehensions  from  Greece.  Philip, 
diough  he  had  permitted  the  several  cities  and  commonwealths  to  continue 
their  ancient  form  of  government,  bad,  however,  entirely  changed  it  in  reality, 
and  made  himself  absolute  master  of  it.  Although  absent,  he  ruled  in  all  tne 
assemblies ;  and  not  a  single  resolution  was  taken,  but  in  subordination  to  his 
will.  Though  he  had  subdued  all  Greece,  either -by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or 
the  secret  machinations  of  policy,  he  had  not  had  time  sufficient  to  subject  and 
accustom  it  to  his  power,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment  and  dis- 
order, the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet  calmed  or  moulded  to  sub- 
jection. 

The  Macedonians,  reflecting  on  this  precarious  situation  of  things  advised 
Alexander  to  relinquish  Greece,  and  not  persist  in  his  resolution  of  subduing  it 
by  force ;  to  recover,  by  gentle  means^  the  barbarians  who  had  taken  arms,  and 
to  smother,  as  it  were,  those  glimmenng^  of  revolt  and  innovation  by  prudent 
reserve,  complacency,  and  insinuations,  in  order  to  conciliate  affection.  Alex- 
ander, however,  would  not  listen  to  these  timorous  counsels,  but  resolved  to 
secure  and  support  his  affairs  by  boldness  and  ma^animity ;  nrmly  persuaded, 
that  should  he  relax  in  any  point  at  first,  all  his  neighbours  would  fall  upon  him . 
and  that  were  he  to  endeavour  to  compromise  matters,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  give  up  all  Philip's  conquests,  and  by  that  means  confine  his  dominions  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made  all  possible  haste  to  check 
the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  by  marching  his  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
which  he  cfossed  in  one  night.  He  defeated  the  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  ^at 
battle ;  made  the  Gets  fl^  at  his  approach ;  subdued  several  barbarous  nations, 
tome  by  the  terror  of  bis  name,  and  others  by  fAxe  of  arms ;  and  notwith- 
itandir^  the  arrogant  answer  t  of  their  ambassadors,  he  taue^ht  them  to  dread 
a  danger  still  more  near  them  than  the  falling  of  the  sky  and  planets. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance  against  the  barbariant, 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  who  were  Imimated,  more  particularly  by  Demo6the* 
nes,  formed  a  powerfiil  alliance  against  that  prinee.  A  &lse  report  which  pre- 
vailed, of  his  death^  inspired  the  Thebans  with  a  boldness  that  proved  tneir 
ruin.  They  cut  tapiecespart  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel.  De- 
mosthenes, on  the  other  side,  was  eveiy  day  harai^ing  the  people  j  and  fired 
with  contempt  for  Alexander,  whoi#  he  called  a  child,  and  a  hair-brained  bo}r,t 
be  assured  the  Athenians,  with  a  deceive  tone  of  voice,  that  they  had  nothxiY 

•  A.  M.  3668.  Ant  J.  C  996,  PluU  io  Al«x.  p.  670—673.  Diod.  1.  xrii.  p.  488—489.  Arika.  L  t.  4t 
Expcdit.  Alrx.  p.  3 — 33. 

t  A  Inlander.  im^iDiaf  that  hu  baiim  00I7  had  itnick  theie  people  with  terror,  asked  their  awhaMad— 
what  they  dreaded  most  t  They  replied,  with  a  hMfhtj  tone  of  roiee,  that  thej  were  afraid  of  aotkiag 
bet  che  falUar  of  the  Ay  and  itan.  ^ 
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•ieutenaots  id  Asia  MiDor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel.*  This  Attalin  was  uncle  to 
Cleopatra,  Philip >  second  r/ife,  and  was  veiy  much  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
proposals  of  Demosthenes.  But  as  Alexander  was  g^wn  veiy  diffident  of  him, 
nr  which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reason,  he  therefore,  to  eradicalt 
frooi  his  mind  aU  the  suspicions  he  might  entertain,  and  the  better  to  screca 
hii  designs,  sent  all  the  letters  of  Demosthenes  to  that  prince.  Alexander 
kvire^'er,  smw  through  dl  his  artifices,  and  thereupon  ftrdered^  Hecatseus.  one 
of  his  commanders,  whom  he  had  previously  sent  into  Asia  tor  that  purpose, 
Id  have  him  assassinated,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  deatn  of  At- 
tains restored  tranquillity  to  the  army,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  lebellion. 

When  Aiexander  had  secured  his  kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he  maidied 
with  the  otmo^  expedition  towards  Greece,  and  pas^d  the  strait  of  Theimo- 
pyls.  He  addressed  those  who  accompanied  him  as  follows :  ^*  Demosthenes 
called  me,  in  his  orations,  a  child,  when  I  was  in  IllTri^t  and  among  the  Tii- 
balli ;  be  called  me  a  young  man,  when  I  was  in  Tbessaly ;  and  I  must  now 
show  him,  before  the  walls  ot  Atheas,  that  I  am  a  man  grown."  He  appeared 
so  suddenly  in  Boeotia,  that  the  Thebans  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes ; 
and  havine  arrived  before  their  walls,  was  willing  to  give  them  time  to  repent, 
and  only  demanded  to  have  Phoenix  and  Prothutes,  the  two  chief  ringleaders 
of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him  ;  and  publbbed,  b/  sound  of  trumpet,  a 
general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come  over  to  him.  But  the  Thebans,  by  way 
Of  msult,  demanded  to  have  Philotas  and  Antipater  delivered  to  them ;  and 
invited,  by  a  declaration,  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  to 
join  with  them  in  its  defence.! 

Alexander,  finding  it  imi)ossible  for  him  to  eet  the  better  of  their  obstinacy 
by  oflers  of  peace,  saw  with  grief  that  he  would  be  forced  to  employ  lui 
power,  and  oecide  the  affair  by  force  of  arms.  A  great  battle  was  thereupoa 
fcnght,  in  which  the  Thebans  exerted  themselves  with  a  braveiy  and  aroidur 
much  beyond  their  strength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded  them  vastly  in  numbers 
but  aAer  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  such  as  survived  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  in  the  citadel,  descending  from  it,  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the 
lear,  now  surrounded  on  all  sides,  ue  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  city  taken  and  plundered. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
the  Thebans  suffered  on  this  occasion.  Some  Tliracians  havin^^  pulled  down 
the  house  of  a  virtuons  lady  of  quality,  named  Timoclea,  camcKl  off  all  her 
eoods  and  treasures  ,  and  tneir  captam  having  seized  the  lady,  and  satiated 
his  brutal  lust  with  \^f.  afterwards  inouired  whether  she  had  not  concealed 
fM  and  silver.  Tici.orlea,  animated  oy  an  ardent  desire  of  revenee,  reply- 
iqg  that  she  bad  hid  some,  took  him  with  her  into  her  garden,  ana  showing 
him  a  well,  told  him,  that  the  instant  she  saw.  the  enemy  enter  the  cj^f ,  she 
herself  had  thrown  into  it  the  most*  valuable  things  in  her  possession.  The  of- 
ficer, oTcijoved  at  what  he  heard,  drew  near  the  well,  and  stooping  dovm  to 
tee  its  depth,  Timoclea,  who  was  behind,  pushing  him  with  all  ner  strength, 
threw  faim  into  the  well,  and  afterwards  killed  him  with  ^at  stones  which  she 
threw  upon  him.  She  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Thracians,  and  being  bound 
in  chains,  was  carried  before  Alexander.  The  prince  perceived  immediately 
by  her  mcin  that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great  spirit ;  for  she  followea 
those  brutal  wretches  with  a  very  haugh^  air^nd  without  discovering^  tht 
lea5t  fear.  Alexander  asking  her  who  she  vras,  Timoclea  replied,  I  am  sistei 
to  Theagenes,  who  foi^ht  against  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  wae 
kiled  10  the  batde  <^  Chsrooea,  where  ne  commanded.  The  prince  admir* 
~  -  —  -  —  ^1^  ■  ■-^^— ^ 
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in^  the  generous  answer  of  that  ladj,  and  still  more  the  ac^lnii  thai  sht  Im4 
done,  gave  orders  that  she  should  hare  ieaye  to  retire  wher^tver  she  plear4 
with  her  children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  bow  to  act  with  regard  'z^  Tbebes.  Ths 
Phocsans  and  the  people  of  Platseae,  Thespia^,  and  Orchonrer^s,  who  were 
aJl  in  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  had  shared  in  his  victory,  represented  to 
him  the  cruel  treatnient  they  iiad  met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who  also  had 
destroyed  their  several  cities ;  and  reproached  them  with  the  zeal  which  they 
had  always  discovered  in  &vour  of  the  Persians  a^inst  the  Greeks,  who  held 
them  in  the  utmost  detestatibn  ;  the  proof  of  which  was,  the  oath  they  bad  all 
taken  to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they  should  have  vanquished  the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to  speak,  endeavoured  to 
excuse,  in  some  me^^sure,  the  revolt  of  Uie  Thebans,  a  fault  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, should  be  imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous  imprudence,  rather  than  to  de* 
pravity  of  will  and  declared  perfidy.  He  remonstrated,  that  his  countrymelU 
upon  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death,  had  indeed  too  rashly  rebelled,  not 
against  the  king,  but  against  his  successors :  that  whatever  crimes  they  mi^^ht 
nave  committed,  they  had  been  punished  for  them  with  the  utmost  severity, 
by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  befallen  their  city  :  that  there  now  re- 
mained in  it  none  but  women,  ^.hildren,  and  old  men,  from  whom  they  had  no- 
tiiing  to  fear  ;  and  were  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they 
had  been  no  ways  concerned  in  the  revolt.  He  concluded  with  reminding 
Alexander,  that  Thebes,  which  had  given  birth  to  so  many  gods  and  heroes, 
leveral  of  whom  were  that  king's  ancestors,  had  also  been  the  seat  of  his  fa- 
ther Philip's  rising  glonr,  and  like  a  second  native  countiy  to  him. 

These  motives,  which  Cleades  urffed,  were  veiy  stroi^  and  powerful :  but 
the  ai^er  of  the  conqueror  prevailed,  and  the  city  was  oestroyed.  He  how- 
ever, set  at  liberty  the  priests  ;  all  such  as  had  right  of  hospitality  with  the 
Macedom'ans ;  the  descendants  of  Pindar,  the  famous  poet,  who  had  done  so 
much  honour  to  Greece ;  and  such  a^  had  opposed  the  revolt :  but  all  the  rest, 
to  the  number  of  about  thirtv  thousand,  he  sold,  and  upwards  of  six  thousand 
had  been  killed  in  battle^  The  Athenians  were  se  sensibly  afflicted  at  the  sad 
disaster  which  had  befallen  Theb^.  that  being  about  to  solemnize  the  festival 
of  the  great  mjsteries,  they  suspended  them,  upon  account  of  their  extreme 
rricf,  and  received  with  the  greatest  humanity  all  those  who  had  fled  from  the 
battle  and  the  plunder  of  Thebes,  and  made  Athens  their  asylum. 

Alexander's  so  sudden  arrival  in  Greece  had  veiy  much  abated  the  haughti- 
ness of  the  Athenians,  and  extinguished  the  vehemence  and  fire  of  Demosthenes ; 
but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  which  wa&  still  moire  sudden,  threw  them  mto  the  utmost 
consternation.  They  there^re  bad  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemency.  Demosthenes  was  amoi^  them, 
but  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Mount  Cytheron,  than,  dreadiqg  the  anger  of  that 
prince,  he  quitted  the  embassy,  and  returned  home. 

Alexander  sent  immediately  to  Athens,  requiring  the  citizens  to  deliver  up 
!o  him  ten  orators^  whom  he  supposed  to  have  b^n  the  chief  instruments  in 
forming  the  league  which  Philip  his  father  had  defeated  at  Chsronea.  It  was 
m  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and 
io^,  in  which  it  is  supposed,  *'  that  the  wolves*ooe  day  told  the  sheep,  that 
in  case  they  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  they  must  deliver  up  to  them  the 
dogs  who  were  their  guard.  The  applicatuMi  was  easy  and  natural,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  orators,  who  were  justly  compared  to  dogs,  whose  , 
duty  is  to  watch,  to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in  order  to  st  ve  the  lives  of  the  flock. 

In  this  dileipmaof  the  Athenians,  who  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain  death,  though  they  had  no  other  ^^a  v  to  save 
theu  city,  Demades,  whom  Alexander  had  honoured  with  his  firiendship,  offered 
ID  undertake  the  embassy  alone,  and  intercede  for  them.  The  king,  whethei 
be  had  satiated  his  revenge,  or  endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if  pcMssible,  by  some 
»d  %d  element,  the  barbarous  icIioD  he  had  just  hofbfe  eooBBiittod ;  or  ntb^f 
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>  reosoce  the  aerenil  obstacles  fdiidi  might  retard  the  ezecutioD  of  hit  grand 
des^,  and  by  that  means  doc  leave,  during  his  abaenee,  the  least  pretence  for 
mmmuTs  ;  waived  his  demand  with  regard  to  the  deliveiy  of  the  oratora,  and 
was  pacined  hy  their  sending  Caridemus  to  bani^ment,  who  beine  a  native  of 
Orsa,  a  citjr  of  Eubcea,  had  been  presented  bfthe  Athenians  with  nis  freedom, 
for  the  services  he  had  done  the  republic.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Chersoblep^ 
*iis,  king  of  Thrace  ;  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Iphicrates ;  and  had 
Himself  freouently  commanded  the  Athenian  armies.  To  avoid  the  pursuit  cf 
Alexander,  ne  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  foif;ave  them  the  several  iqjuries  he  pre 
coded  to  have  received,  but  expressed  a  particular  r^ard  for  them,  exhort- 
Idk  them  to  anplj  themselves  vigorously  to  public  affitrs,  and  to  keep  a  watch- 
ml  eye  over  ths  several  transactions  wnich  might  happen ;  because  ^  in  case  of 
his  death,  their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of  Cfreece.  Historians  relate, 
that  man^  years  after  this  expedition,  he  wai  seized  with  deep  remorse  for 
die  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  the  Thebans,  and  that  this  made  him  be- 
have with  much  greater  humanity  towards  other  nations. 

So  dreadful  »n  example  of  severity  towards  so  powerful  a  cit^  as  Thebes, 
spread  the  terror  of.his  arms  through  all  Greece,  am  made  all  things  give  way 
Define  him.  He  summoned  at  Gforinth,  the  assembly  of  the  several  states. 
md  the  free  cities  of  Greece,  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  supreme  commana 
against  the  Persiafc%  as  had  l»een  granted  his  father  a  little  before  his  death. 
No  diet  ever  debated  on  a  more  important  subject.  It  was  the  western  world 
deliberating  upon  the  ruin  of  the  east,  and  the  methods  for  executing  a  r^enge 
suspended  Iot  mcNre  than  an  a^.  The  assembly  held  at  this  time  will  give 
rise  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  will  appear  astonishing,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  and  to  revolutions,  which  will  change  the  disposition  of  most  things  in 
the  world.* 

To  form  such  a  design,  rec|uired  a  pHnce,  bold,  enterprising,  and  experi- 
enced in  war  ;  one  of  ^at  views,  who  having  acquired  a  mirii^  name  by  his 
exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidatea  by  dangers,  nor  checked  by  obstacles  ;  but 
above  all,  a  monarch  who  had  a  supreme  authority  over  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
none  of  which  singly  was  powerful  enough  to  make  so  arduous  an  attempt ; 
and  which  re<]ui0ed,  in  oroer  for  their  acting  in  concert,  to  be  subject  to  one 
diief,  who  mig^t  give  nootion  to  the  several  parts  of  that  great  body,  by  mak- 
ing them  aii  concur  to  the  same  end.    Such  a  prince  was  Alexander.    It  was 
not  diffioilt  for  him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  their  ancient  hatred 
of  the  Persians,  their  perpetual' and  irreconcileable  enemies  ;  whose  destruc- 
tioo  they  iuid  more  than  once  sworn,. and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extir- 
pate, in  case  an  opportunity  should  present  itself  for  that  purpose  ;  a  hatred, 
wfaicfa  the  intestine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  have  suspended,  but 
could  never  extinguish.    The  inmiortal  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
Dotwithstandine  the  virorous  opposition  of  the  numerous  army  of  the  Persians ; 
the  terror  whicn  Agesnaus,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had  struck  even  as  far  as 
Susa,  showed  plainly  what  might  be  exnected  from  an  army  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  cities  of^  Greece,  and  those  of  Macedon,  com- 
manded by  generals  and  officers  formed  under  Philip ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a 
word,  led  oj  Alexander.    The  deliberations  of  the  assembly  were  therefore 
veiy  short,  and  tnai  pnnce  was  unanimously  appointed  generalissimo  against 
he  Persians. 

A  great  number  of  officers  and  governors  of  cities,  with  many  philosophers, 
M^aited  immediately  upon  Alexanaen  to  congratulate*  him  upon  his  election. 
He  flattered  himseu*  diat  Dic^enes  of  Sinope,  who  was  then  at  Corinth,  would 
also  cone  like  the  rest,  and  gay  his  compliments. "  This  philosopher,  who 
tntertaiwd  a  very  mean  idea  ot  grandeur,  thought  it  improper  to  congratulate 
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men  just  upon  their  exaltation  ;  bJt  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  those  Mr- 
ions  bad  performed  actions  worthy  of  their  high  stations.  Dioeenes  therelm 
did  not  stir  out  of  his  house ;  upon  which  Alexander,  attended  oj  all  his  cour- 
tiers, made  him  a  visit.  This  philosopher  was  at  that  time  lyinp^  down  m  the 
sun ;  but  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  of  people  advancing  towards  him,  he  sat  up, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alexander.  This  prince,  surprised  to  see  so  famous  a 
philosopher  reduced  to  such  extreme  poverty,  alter  saluting  him  in  the  kindest 
manner,  asked  whether  he  wanted  any  thine  f  Diogenes  replied,  *'  Yes,  that  you 
would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine.  This  answer  raised  the  contempt 
and  indignation  of  all  the  courtiers ;  but  the  monarch,  struck  \vith  the  philoso- 
pher's neatness  of  soul,  "  Were  I  not  Alexander,*'  said  he  "  I  would  be  Dio- 
eenes.'^ A  very  profound  sense  lies  hid  in  this  expression,  which  shows  per- 
fectly the  bent  and  disposition  of  the  heart  of  man.  Alexander  was  sensible 
that  he  was  formed  to  possess  all  things ;  such  was  his  destiny,  in  which  he 
made  his  happiness  to  consist :  •but  then,  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  com- 
pass his  ends,  ne  was  also  sensible,  that  to  be  happy,  he  must  endeavour  to  bring 
nis  mind  to  such  a  frame  as  to  want  nothing,  in  a  word,  either  side  presents 
us  with  a  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes.  However  great  and  power- 
ful that  prince  mignt  think  himself,  he  could  not  deny  him^lf,  on  this  occasion, 
inferior  to  a  man  to  whom  he  could  give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take  nothing.* 
Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  determined  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo.  He  therefore  went  to  Delpnos,  and  happened  to  arrive  there  on 
those  days  which  are  called  unlucky,  a  season  in  which  the  people  are  forbid 
consulting  the  oracle ;  and  accordingly  the  priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  tem- 
ple. But  Alexander,  who  could  not  bear  any  contradiction  to  his  will,  toek 
her  forcibly  by  the  arm ;  and  a3  he  was  leading  her  to  the  temple,  she  cried 
out,  "  My  son,  thou  art  irresistible."!  This  was  all  he  desired ;  and  catching 
hold  of  these  words,  whi6h  he  considered  as  spoken  by  the  oracle,  he  set  out 
for  Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  his  great  expedition 

KOTB  WITH  REGAAD  TO   THE  SEt^UEL  OP  THE  HISTORY. 

1  COULD  have  wished,  and  it  was  even  my  design,  to  prefix  to  the  exploits  of 
Alexander,  a  geographical  map  ;  this  bein^  of  great  assistance  to  the  reader, 
and  enabling  him  to  follow  the  hero  in  all  his  conquests.  But  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  do  this  here ;  the  map  of  Alexander's  conquests  being  too  iaige  to  he 
conveniently  inserted  in  this  volume.  But  to  supply  in  some  measure,  this  de- 
fect, I  shall  here  give,  in  one  view,  a  short  account  of  those  countries  througli 
which  Alexander  passed,  till  his  return  from  India. 

Alexander  set  out  from  Macedonia,  which  is  part  of  Turicey  in  Europe,  and 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  or  the  Strait  of  the  Danianelles. 

He  crossed  Asia  Minor,  (Natolia,)  where  he  fought  two  battles,  the  first  at 
the  pass  of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  Issus. 

After  this  second  battle,  he  entered  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  went  into  Egypt, 
where  he  built  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile ;  advanced  as  far  as 
Libya,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  whence  he  returned  back  ;  arrived 
at  Tyre,  and  from  thence  marched  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  crossed  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gained  the  celebrated  victoiy  ol 
Arbela ;  possessed  himself  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Babylonia,  and  Ecbatane, 
ine  chief^city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  passed  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea  which  eoes  by  that  name 
otherwise  called  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  entered  Parthia,  Drangiana,  and  the 
country  of  Paropamisus.* 

He  afterwardis  went  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  ;  advanced  as  far  as  die 
river  laxarthes,  called  by  Q^  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms  part  of  Great  Tartaiy. 

*  Homo  tapra  meatormm  humaoK  tuperbiK  tumeos,  ridU  aHqiMB.  c*  Mc  du«  qoMqaam  powet,  aoa  «i 
•^rn.    S«ftcc.  in  Belief.  1.  t.  e.  6. 
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Aiemwlrr,  after  harlng  rone  through  ranoos  couDlriet,  crossed  the  riTer 
bdos.  entered  India,  which  lies  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  fonns  part  of  the 
Grand  Mogul's  empire,  and  advanced  yerr  near  the  river  Ganges,  which  b* 
abo  intended  to  pass^  had  not  his  army  renised  to  follow  him.  He  tfaereibrt 
contented  himself  with  marching  to  view  the  ocean,  and  went  down  the  river 
Indus  to  its  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganees.  which  river  Alexander  nearly  approadied,  ii 
'.jmputed  at  least  eleven  hunored  lea^ea 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marches ;  first,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought,  to  the  temple  of  Ja-* 
piter  Ammon  in  Libya  ;  and  his  returning  from  thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of 
three  hundred  leagues  at  least,  and  as  much  space  at  least  for  the  windings  of 
his  route  in  different  places  ;  we  shall  find  that  Alexander,  in  less  than  ei^t 
years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  leagues,  withojt  m* 
duding  his  return  to  Babylon. 


SBCnOH  in. — ALEXANDER   SETS  OUT  AGAUfST  THE  PERSIAVI. 

FAMOUS  YICTORY  AT  THE  RIVUi  ORAHICUS. 


OBTAUrt  A 


Alexakder,  on  his  arrival  in  his  kingdom,  held  a  council  with  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  hb  army,  anc  :^e  grandees  of  his  court*  on  the  expedition  he  medi- 
tated against  Persia,  and  the  measures  he  should  take  in  order  to  succeed  im 
it  The  whole  assembly  was  unanimous,  except  in  one  article.  Antipater  aad 
Parmerio  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king,  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprist 
which  would  necessarily  be  a  long  one,  ought  to  make  choice  of  a  consort,  in 
oroer  to  secure  himself  a  successor  to  his  throne.  But  Alexancier,  who  was  of 
a  violent,  fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  of  this  advice ;  and  believed^  that  af- 
ter he  had  been  nominated  generalissimo  of  the  Chreeks,  and  that  his  father 
hzA  left  him  an  invincible  army,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  him  to  lose  his  time 
in  solemnizing  his  nuptials,  and  waitine  for  the  fruits  of  it ;  for  which  reason 
he  determmea  to  set  out  immediately.* 

He  accordingly  offered  up  veiy  splendid  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  caused 
to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  scenical  games,t  that  had  been 
instituted  by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses.  This 
festival  continued  nine  days,  agreeable  to  the  number  of  those  goddesses.  He 
had  a  tent  raised  large  enough  to  hold  one  hundred  tables,  on  which,  conse* 
quently,  nine  hundred  covers  might  be  laid.  To  this  feast,  the  several  princes 
of  his  frimily,  all  the  ambassadors,  generals,  and  officers,  were  invited.  H^ 
also  treated  bis  whole  army.  It  was  then  he  had  the  famous  vision,  in  which 
be  was  exhorted  to  march  speedily  into  Asia,  mention  of  which  will  be  made 
m  the  sequel.t 

FVe&re  he  set  out  upon  this  expedition,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  Macedon. 
c/Tcr  which  he  appointed  Antipater  as  viceroy,  with  twelve  thousand  foot^  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  horse.^  • 

He  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  firiends,  giving  to  one  an  estate 
m  land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth  the 
toll  of  a  harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  his  demesnes  were  already  em 
ployed  and  exhausted  by  his  donations,  Perdiccas  said  to  him,  **  My  lord 
wlwt  b  it  you  reserve  tor  yourself?  Alexander  replied,  "  Hope  :"  "The 
same  Ixjpe,^'  said  Perdiccas,  "  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us ;"  and  so  refused 
very  generously  to  accept  of  what  the  kine  had  appointed  him. 

The  iaiowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art  of.^ovemrag  it,  is  of  greal 
Importance  to  a  prince.  Alexander  was  sensible,  that  this  secret  consists  m  male- 
ine  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to  promote  his  grandeur ;  and  to  govern  hif 
"ubjects  in  such  a  manner,  diat  they  may  feel  his  power  by  no  other  mani 
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(ban  his  bounfy.  It  if  Ibeo  that  the  interest  of  ^ver^  person  unites  witb  iMt 
of  the  prinoe^  Tbej  are  individual  possessions,  individual  happiness,  whkb 
we  love  m  his  person ;  and  we  are  so  many  times  attached  to  him,  and  hj  as 
close  ties,  as  there  are 'things  we  love,  and  receive  from  him.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  histoiT  will  show,  that  no  person  ever  made  a  morf  happy  use  of 
this  maxim  than  Alexander,  who  thou^t  himself  raised  to  the  throne,  merely 
that  he  mi^ht  do  good ;  and  indeed  his  liberality,  which  was  truly  royal,  was 
neither  satisfied  nor  exhausted  by  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  settled  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and  used 
*  all  the  precautions  imaginable  to  prevent  akiy  troubles  fix)m  arising  in  it  durinr 
his  absence,  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  bej^nning  of  the  sprii^.  His  army  consistea 
oi^  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  four  or  five  thousand  horse  ;  but 
they  were  all  brave  men  ;  were  well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  fatigues  ;  had 
made  several  campaigns  under  Philip^  and  were  each  of  them,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, capable  of  commandii^.*  Most  of  the  officers  were  nearly  sixty  years 
of  age  ;  and  when  they^were  either  assembled,  or  drawn  up  at  the  heaa  of  a 
camp,  they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  senate.!  Parmenio  commanded  the 
infantry.  Philotas,  his  son,  had  one  thousand  eight  hundred  horse  under  him ; 
these  were  all  Macedonians ;  and  Callas,  the  son  of  Harpalus,  the  same  number 
of  Thessalian  cavaliy.  The  rest  of  the  horse,  who  were  composed  of  natiyet 
of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  and  amounted  to  six  hundred,  had  their  par* 
ticular  commanders.  The  Thracians  and  Pseonians,  who  were  alway?  in  front, 
were  commanded  by  Cassander.  Alexander  began  his  route  alon^  the  lake 
•Cercinum  towards  Amphipolis ;  crossed  the  river  Stiyraon,  near  its  mouth  ; 
afterwards  the  Uebrus,  and  afrived  at  Sestos  after  twent^^  days  march.  He 
then  commanded  Parmenio  to  cross  over  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the 
horse  and  part  of  the  foot ;  which  he  accordingly  did  by  the  assistance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  galleys,  and  several  flat- bottomed  vessels.  As  for  Alexander 
he  went  from  Eleontum  to  the  port  of  the  Achaians,  himself  steering  his  own 
'  galley  ;  and  having  reached  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  he  sacrificed  a  bull 
to  Neptune  and  the  Nereides ;  and  made  libations  in  tne  sea  from  a  golden  cup. 
It  is  also  lelated,  that  after  having  thrown  a  javelin  at  the  land,  as  thereby  to 
take  possession  of  it,  he  landed  the«  first  in  Asia,  and  leaped  from  the  ship, 
completely  armed;  and  in  the  high^  transports  of  loy,  he  erected  altars  on 
the  shore  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Hercules,  for  naviiig  favoured  him  with 
10  propitious  a  descent.    He  had  done  the  same  at  his  leaying  Europe. 

He  depended  so  entirely  on  the  happy  success  of  his  arms^  and  the  rich  spoils 
he  shoula  find  in  Asia,  that  he  had  made  veiy  little  provision  for  so  great  an 
expedition  ;  persuaded  that  war,  when  carried  on  successfully,  would  supply 
all  things  necessary  for  war.  He  had  but  seventy  talents  in  money,  to  pay  his 
trmy^  and  only  a  month's  provision.  I  before  observed,  that  he  bad  divided 
his  patrimony  among  his  generals  and  officers ;  he  had  also  inspired  his  Soldiers 
with  so  much  courtige  and  seeurity,  that  they  fancied  they  marched,  not  to 
precarious  war,  but  fo  certain  victoiy. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lampsacus,  which  he  was  determined  to  de- 
stroy, in  order  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  Anaximenes,  a  native 
of  that  place,  came  to  him.  This  man*  who  was  a  famous  historian,  had  been 
/ery  intimate  with  PhiHp  his  father ;  and  Alexander  hi rnself  had  a  great  esteem 
for  him,  having  been  his'^pupil.  The  king,  suspecting  the  business  he  was  come 
upon,  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  swore,  in  eiq^ress  terms,  that  he  would  never 
grant  his  request.  "  The  favour  that  I  nave  to  desire,  of  you,"  says  Anaxime- 
nes, "  is,  thait  you  would  destroy  Lampaai^us.*'  By  this  witty  evasion  the  his* 
torian  saved  his  country .t 

From  thence  Alexander  arrived  at  IIion,,where  hepaid  great  honours  to  the 
of  Achilles,  and  caused  games  to  be  celebrated  round  his  tomb.    He 
■  —  ^^ 

*  Vi  non  Um  nilitet,  quam  in»fittros  militia  «Iectot  potarM.— Justin.  1.  zi.  c  61. 
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ftdfflired  and  enried  ttie  double  felicity  of  that  renowned  GreciaiL  i»  hy^w^' 
fcond,  during  his  lifetime,  a  faithful  finend  in  Patrocliu  ;  and  after  nn  Jeath«  ;> 
hfsrM  in  Homer,  worthy  the  matness  of  his  exploits.    And  indeed,  had  it  nt 
htea  tor  the  Iliad,  the  name  at  Achilles  would  have  perished  in  the  same  gia?^ 
iritfi  his  bodj.* 

At  last,  Alexander  airived  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicns,  a  river  of  Phiyria 
The  satraps,  or  deputj-lieutenants,  waited  his  coming^on  the  other  side  of  it 
finnly  resuTed  to  dispute  the  passage  with*  him«  Their  annj  consisted  ol 
one  hondred  thousand  foot,  and  upmrds  of  ten  thousand  horse.t  Memnon 
who  was  a  Rhodian,  and  commanoed  under  Darius  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  haJ 
advised  the  generals  not  to  ventiue  a  battle :  but  to  lay  waste  the  plains,  and 
even  the  citirs,  thereby  to  staarte  Alexander  s  army,  and  oblige  him  to  returt 
back  into  EiLiope.  Memnon  was  the  best  of  all  the  generals  of  Darius,  and 
had  been  die  pnncipa)  agent  in  his  rictories.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
we  ought  to  admire  most  in  him  ;  whether  his  great  wisdom  in  counsel,  hii 
courage  and  capacity  in  the  field,  or  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
The  counsel  he  gave  on  this  occasion  was  excellent,  when  we  consider  that  bit 
enemy  was  fiery  and  impetuous ;  had  neither  town,  magazine,  or  place  of  re* 
treat ;  that  he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  absolutely  a  straiMr, 
indainted  by  enemies  ;  that  delays  alone  would  weaken  and  ruin  him ;  and  mat 
his  only  hopes  lay  in  giving  batde  immediately.  But  Arsites,  a  Phiygtan  sa- 
trap, opposed  the  opmion  of  Memnon,  and  protested  he  would  not  st^r  the 
Grecians  to  make  such  havoc  in  the  territories  he  governed.  This  ill  counsel 
pievailed  over  that  of  Memnon,  whom  the  Persians,  to  their  great  injury,  sut* 
pected  of  a  design  to  protract  the  war,  and  by  diat  means  maie  himself  neces* 
suT  lo  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  ^  mean  tune,  marched  on  at  the  head  of  his  heaTT-anned 
in&ntry.  drawn  dp  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavaliy  in  the  wings :  the  oaggage 
ibJIowea  in  the  rear.    Being  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  Panne 
nio  advised  him  to  encamp  there  in  order  of  bdttle,  so  as  to  allow  nis  forces 
time  to  rest  themselves ;  and  not  to  pass  the  river  till  veiy  early  next  mommg 
because  the  enenry  wotud  then  be  less  able  to  prevent  him.    He  added,  tha 
it  would  be  too  dai^rous  to  attempt  crossing  a  river  in  sight  of  an  enemy, 
especially  as  diat  before  them  was  aeep,  and  its  banks  very  craggy ;  and  th^ 
the  Persian  cavahy  who  waited  their  coming  in  battle  array  on  the  other  sidej 
m^t  in  that  case  easily  defeat  them  before  they  were  drawn  up.    That,  be- 
9&S  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  on  Uiis  occasion,  this  enterprise,  m 
case  it  should  prove  unsucceidul,  wouldi^  of  dangerous  consequence  to  their 
fatore  affairs ;  the  fame  and  glory  of  arms  depending  on  the  fit^t  actions* 

These  reasons,  however,  were  not  able  to  make  the  least  impression  oc- 
Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  ^ame,  should  he,  aiier  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by  a  rivulet,  for  so  he  callea 
^  Granicus  in  contempt :  that  they  ought  to  take  advantM;e  of  the  terroi 
which  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival,  and  die^  boldness  of  his  attempt,  had 
spread  among  the  Persians,  and  answer  the  high  (pinion  the  world  conceived 
M  his  courage,  and  the  vsJour  of  the  Macedonians.  The  enemy's  horse,  which 
was  veiy  numerous,  lined  the  whole  shore,  and  formed  a  lapge  front,  in  ordet 
to  oppose  Alexander,  wherever  he  shoula  endeavour  to  pass :  and  the  foot, 
whioi  consisted  chiefly  of  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  was  ^posted  be 
hind  upon  an  easy  ascent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  m  sight  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of 
fc  river,  as  if  dreading  the  event    The  Persians  waited  till  the  Macedonian 


*  Cob  in  Stgvo  a4  Acbille*  t^moldm  eoDstituset :  O  fortuoate,  inqott,  adoletccDB,  qu)  ta«  ▼irtotit  H^- 
muma  pneeooem  lareaerit !  Kt  ?««•  If  am,  oici  Ilia*  ilia  eititiMCt,  Idam  tumulus,  qui  corpn*  •jw  e«» 
Jwtwt,  e6mm  DOoiMi  •bnuw^t^-Cic.  pro  Arcb.  n.  94.  , 

f  Aeeord'wg  to  Jvatia,  tb«ir  anoj  •Mwifted  of  tis  hundred  tbo^taod  foot,  whereat  Arrian  deewM 
■ivt  m  sore  tbmn  tweotj  Uteowad.  Both  these  accounts  are  •''  ttprobabla.  and  thera  U  doabtl«« 
M  w  lb*  last.  Mid  Ihmr^tf  I  MUwDitivnt  Sicalas. 
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ihouKi  enter  the  river,  in  order  to  charge  them  to  advantage  upon  their  landing 
and  tlic  latter  seemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  crossing,  and  U 
survey  the  countenance  of  their  enemies.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  having  ordered 
his  horse  t  i  be  brought,  commanded  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him, 
and  behave  gallantly.  He  himself  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Farmenio 
the  lefl.  The  kir^  first  caused  a  strong  detachment  to  march  into  the  river, 
himself  following  it  with  the  rest  of  hb  forces.  He  ordered  Parmenio  to  ad* 
vance  afterwards  with  the  lefl  wing.  He  himself  led  on  the  right  wing,  into  the 
river,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops  ;  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  whole 
army  raising  cries  of  joy. 

liie  Persians,  seeing  this  detachment  advance,  beg^  to  let  fly  their  arrows, 
and  marched  to  a  place  where  the  declivity  was  not  so  great,  in  order  to  kee|^ 
the  Macedonians  from  landing.  But  now  the  horse  engaged  with  great  fuir ; 
one  part  endeavouring  to  land,  and  the  other  striving  to  prevent  them,  'torn 
Macedonians,  whose  ca>^alry  was  vastly  inferior  in  number,  besides  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  ^und,  were  wounded  with  darts  that  were  shot  from  the  eminence , 
not  to  mention  that  the  flower  of  the  Persian  horse  were  drawn  together  in  this 

8 lace ;  and  that  Memnon;  in  concert  with  his  sons,  commanded  there.  The 
[acedonians  therefore,  at  first  gave  ground,  afler  bavine  lost  the  first  ranks. 
which  made  a  vigorous  defence.  Alexander,  who  had  followed  them  close,  2liA 
remforced  them  with  his  best  troops,  headed  them  himself,  animated  them  with 
his  presence,  drove  the  Persians,  and  routed  them ;  upon  which  the  whole  army 
followed  afler^  crossed  the  river,  and  attacked. t!ie  enemy  on  all  sides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  pari  of  the  enemy''s  horse,  in  which  the 
generals  fought.  He  himself  was  particularly  conspicuous  by  his  shield,  and 
the  plume  of  feathers  that  overshadowed  his  helmet,  on  the  two  sides  of  which 
there  rose  two  wings,  as  it  were,  of  agreat  lei^h,  zmd  so  venr  white,  that  they 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  The  charge  was  veiy  furrous  about  his  per- 
son;  and  though  only  horse  engaged,  they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  witnouf 
giving  way  on  either  side ;  eveiy  one  striving  to  repulse  his  adversary,  and  gain 

Sound  of  him.  Spithrobates,  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia,  and  son*in-law  to 
arius,  distinguished  himself  above  the  rest  of  the  generab  by  his  superior  bra 
very.  Surrounded  by  for*/  Persian  lords,  all  of  Siem  his  relations,  of  cxpe 
rienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  from  his  side,  he  carried  terror  wherever 
he  moved.  Alexander,  on  observing  in  how  gallant  a  manner  he  signalized 
himself,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  him.  Immediately 
thej  eriaged,  and  each  having  thrown  a  javelin,  wounded  the  other  slightly. 
Spithrobates  fell  furiously,  sword  in  hand,  upon  Alexander,  who,  being  prepared 
for  him,  thrust  his  pike  into  his  face,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  At  that 
veiy  moment.  Rosaces,  brother  to  that  nobleman,  chaiiging  him  on  the  side, 
gave  him  so  furious  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his 
plume,  but  it  went  no  deeper  than  the  hair.  As  he  was  about  to  repeat  his 
blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appeared  through  his  fractured  helmet,  CMitus  cut 
off  his  hand  with  one  stroke  of£is  scimitar,  and  by  that  means  saved  his  sove* 
reign's  life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been  exposed,  greatly  ani- 
mated the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  now  performed  wonders.  The  Persians 
in  the  centre  of  the  cavaliy,  upon  whom  the  light  armed  troops,  posted  in  the 
intervals  of  the  horse,  poured  a  perpetual  dbcharge  of  darts,  being  unable  to 
sustain  any  Aon^r  the  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  struck  them  all  in  the 
face,  the  two  wii^  were  immediately  broken  and  put  to  flight.  Alexander  did 
notpursue  them  Toi^,  but  turned  about  immediately  to  chaige  the  foot. 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their  ground,  which  was  owing  tb 
the  surprise  they  were  seized  with,  rather  than  braveiy.  But  when  thev  saw 
themselves  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  cavalir,  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  that  the  oattalions  were  now  en« 
gaged,  those  of  the  Persians  did  not  make  either  a  long  or  vigorous  resistance^ 
and  were  soon  put  to  flight,  except  the  Grecian  infantiy  in  the  service  of  Da- 
^m.    This  boay  of  foot  retiring  to  a  hill,  demanded  a  promise  fi:om  Alexaoder 
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to  let  them  march  away  unmolested :  but  following  the  dictates  ot  his  wndL 
rather  than  those  of  reason,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  this  bodj  of  foot,  ana 
presently  lost  his  horse,  (not  6ucephalu<(,^  by  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  The 
battle  was  so  hot  round  him,  that  most  of  tne  Macedonians  who  lost  their  lires 
on  this  occasion  fell  here  ;  for  they  lought  against  a  body  of  men  who  were 
irel)  disciplined,  had  been  inured  to  war,  and  foueht  in  despair.  They  were 
lU  cut  to  pieces,  except  two  thousand  who  were  t^en  prisoners. 

A  g^reat  number  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders  lay  dead  on  the  spot. 
Arsit^  fled  into  Phiygia,  where  it  is  said  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
for  havin£[  been  the  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought.   It  would  ha?e  been  more 

Sorinus  tor  him,  had  he  died  in  the  field.  Twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two 
lousand  five  hundred  hone,  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the  side  of 
the  barbarians :  and  of  the  Macedonians,  twenty-five  m  the  royal  horse  were 
killed  at  the  first  attack.  Alexander  ordered  Lysippus  to  make  their  statues 
in  brass,  all  which  were  set  up  in  a  city  of  Macedon  called  Dia,  in  honour  of 
them,  from  whence  they  were  many  years  after  carried  to  Rome  by  Q^  Metel- 
lus.  About  sixty  of  the  other  horse  were  killed  ;  and  nearly  thirty  foot,  who. 
the  next  day,  were  all  laid,  with  their  arms  and  equipage,  in  one  grave  ;  ana 
&e  king  granted  an  exemption  to  their  fathers  and  children  fipom  every  kind  of 
tribute  and  service. 

He  also  took  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  visited  them,  and  saw  their 
wounds  dressed.  He  inquired  veiy  particularly  into  their  adventures,  and 
permitted  every  one  of  them  to  relate  his  actions  in  the  battle,  and  boast  of 
bis  bravery.  A  prince  gains  many  advantages  by  such  familiarity  and  con- 
descension. He  also  granted  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  grandees  of  Persia, 
and  did  not  even  refuse  it  to  such  Greeks  as  died  in  the  Persian  service  ;  but 
all  those  whom  he  took  prisoners  he  laid  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  work  as 
slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought  under  the  barbarian  standards  against 
their  country,  cootrajy  to  the  express  prohibition  made  by  Greece  upon  that 
head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share  the  honour  of  his  victoiy 
with  the  Greeks ;  and  sent  particularly  to  the  Athenians  three  hundred  shields, 
being  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  caused  the  glorious  in- 
scription following  to  be  inscribed  on  the  rest  of  the  spoib :  "  Alexander,  son 
of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedaemonians  excepted,  gained  these  spoils 
bom  the  barbarians  who  inhabit  Asia."  A  conduct  of  this  kind  argues  a  yeiy 
uncommon  and  amiable  greatness  of  soul  in  a  conqueror,  who  generally  can- 
not, without  great  reluctance,  admit  others  to  share  in  his  glonr.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  purple  carpets,  and  otner  fOmiture  of 
Persian  luxury,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

flECnOlf  rV. — ^ALEXANDER  COIft^UERS  THE  GREATEST  PART  OF  A8U  MINOR 

DESCRIPTlOir  OF  THE  MARCH  OF  DARIUS. 

The  success  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  all  the  happ^  consequences 
ttiat  could  naturally  be  expected  from  it.  Sardis.  which  was  in  a  manner  the 
!raiwaik  of  the  barbarian  empire  on  the  side  next  tne  sea,  surrendered  to  Alex- 
ander, who  thereupon  gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to 
live  after  their  own  laws.  Four  days  after,  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  canyinr 
with  him  those  who  had  been  banished  fi^m  thence  for  beine  his  adherents,  ana 
floored  its  popular  form  of  government.  He  assigned  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  offered  a  great  num- 
ber of  sacrifices  to  that  goddess  ;  solemnized  her  mysteries  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  conducted  tlie  ceremony  with  his  whole  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  The  Ephesians  had  begun  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  had 
been  burned  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth,  as  was  before  observed,  and  the 
i^ork  was  now  very  forward.  Dinocrates.  a  famous  architect,  who  superin- 
tended this  edifice,  was  employed  by  this  king  to  build  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
^Uexaoder  offered  to  pay  the  Ephesians  all  the  eilpeiises  they  had  ahreadj  beeH 
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at.  and  to  fumiso  the  remainder,  provided  they  wonld  inscribe  &e  temDle  ool^ 
with  his  name  ;  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather  insatiable,  of  every  kind  ot  glwry 
The  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  not  beine  willing:  to  consent  to  it,  and  yet  aMid 
to  refbse  him  that  honour  openly,  had  recourse  to  an  artful  flattery  for  an  eva* 
sion.  They  told  him  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  one  eod  to  erect  monumeoti 
to  another.  Before  he  leA  £i)be8u?,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Trallis  and 
Magnesia  waited  upon  him  w:Ui  the  keys  of  those  places.*  He  aAerwaidi 
marched  to  Miletus,  which  city,  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  a  sudden  and  pow* 
erful  support,  shut  tneir  gates  against  him ;  and  indeed,  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
was  very  considerable,  made  snow  as  if  it  would  succour  that  cit^ ;  but.  after 
having  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  enga^  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced 
to sailaway.  Memnon  had  shut  himself  up  in  thik  fortress,  witn  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  was  determined  to 
make  a  good  defence.  Alexander,  who  would  not  lose  a  moment's  time,  at- 
tacked it,  and  planted  scaling  ladders  on  all  sides.  The  escalade  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour,  and  opposed  with  no  less  intrepidity,  though  Alexandei 
sent  fresh  troops  to  relieve  one  another  without  the  least  intermission,  and  this 
lasted  several  days.  At  last,  findinf^  his  soldi^s  were  every  where  repulsed, 
and  that  the  city  was  provided  with  every  thing  for  a  lon^  siege  ^  he  planted 
all  his  machines  a^inst  it,  made  a  great  num^r  of  breadies^  and  whenevei 
these  were  attack^,  a  new  escalade  was  attempted.  The  besieged,  afler  sus- 
taining all  these  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery,  capitulated  for  Tear  of  being 
taken  by  storm.  Alexander  treated  all  the  Milesians  with  the  utmost  humanity, 
but  sold  all  the  foreigners  who  were  found  in  it.  Historians  do  not  make  any 
mention  of  Memnon,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  marched  out 
with  the  garrison. 

Alexander,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  sailed  away,  resolved  to  lay  up 
his  own,  the  expense  of  it  being  too  great,  not  to  meiition  that  he  wanted  mo- 
ney for  things  of  greater  importance.  Some  historians  are  even  of  opinion, 
that  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  Darius,  which  was  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  ne  was  resolved  to  deprive  his  soldiers 
of  all  hopes  of  retreat,  and  to  leave  them  no  other  resource  than  that  of  victory 
He  therefore  retained  such  vessels  only  of  his  fleet,  as  were  absolutely  ne cet 
saiT  for  transporting  the  military  engines,  and  a  small  number  of  other  ga1i63r5.r 
^  After  possessing  himself  of  Miletus,  ne  marched  into  Caria^  in  order  to  lay 
siege  to  nalicamassus.  The  city  was  exceedingly  difficult  of  access  from  its 
happy  situation,  and  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Besides,  Memnon,  the  ablest 
as  well  as  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  commanders  of  Darius,  had  got  into  it 
with  a  body  of  choice  soldiers,  with  design  to  signalize  his  courage  and  de- 
votion, to  his  sovereign.  He  accordingly  made  a  very  noble  defence,  in  which 
he  was  seconded  by  Ephialtes,  another  general  of  great  merit.  Whatever 
eould  be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  braveiy,  and  the  most  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  war,  was  conspicuous  on  both  sides  on  this  occa* 
sion.  Alter  the  besiegers  had,  with  incredible  labour,  filled  up  part  of  th» 
ditches,  and  brought  their  en^^nes  near  the  walls,  they  had  the  grief  to 


^ir  works  demolished  in  an  instant,  and  thehr  engines  set  on  fire,  by  the  £«• 

auent  vigorous  sallies  of  the  besieged.  After  beating  down  part  of  a  wall  with 
leir  battering  rams,  they  were  astonished  to  see  a  new  one  behind  it ;  which 
was  so  sudden,  that  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground.  The  attack  of  these 
walls,  which  were  built  in  a  semicircular  form,  destroyed  a  prodigious  number 
of  men ;  because  the  besieged,  from  the  top  of  the  towers  that  were  raised  on 
the  several  sides,  took  the  enemy  in  flank.  It  was  clearly  proved  at  this  sieee, 
that  the  strongest  fortifications  of  a  city,  are  the  valour  and  courage  of  its  de- 
fenders. The  siege  was  held  out  so  long,  and  attended  with  sucn  surprising 
dificulties,  as  would  have  discouraged  any  warrior  but  Alexander ;  yet  hif 
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Cioops  irere  aninuited  bj  the  riew  of  daimrs,  and  their  patiejce  wsa  at  las 
nccessful.  Memooo,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  citj.  As  the  sea  was  open  to  him,  aAer  having  put 
a  strong  garrison  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well  stmed  wHh  proTitioiii,  he 
kxk  with  him  the  surriving  inhabitants,  with  all  their  riches^  and  conreyed 
(hem  into  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was  not  far  from  HalicarnasBiit.  Alennder 
iid  not  think  proper  to  besiege  the  citadel,  it  being  of  little  importance  aOter 
the  city  was  destroyed,  which  he  demolished  te  the  Tenr  ibundations.  He  left 
it,  after  haring  encompassed  it  with  strong  walls,  and.  stadoned  some  good 
troops  ID  the  countir. 

After  the  death  of  Artemisa,  queen  of  Caria,  Idrimt  her  brother  reigned  m 
her  stead.  The  sceptre  derolycKi  upon  Ada,  sister  and  wife  of  Idrieus,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  countiy ;  but  she  was  dethroned  by  Pexodonis,  to  whom 
succeeded,  by  conmiand  of  Darius,  Orontobates  his  son-in-law.  Ada,  howerer. 
was  still  possessed  of  a  fortress  called  Alinda^  the  keys  of  which  she  had  carriea 
to  Alexander^e  instant  she  heard  cf  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had  adopted  hbn 
ibr  her  son.  The  king,  was  so  far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her 
the  quiet  possession  of  her  own  city ;  and,  afler  having  taken  Halicaniaasus,  ai 
he  by  that  means  was  master  of  the  whole  countiy,  he  restored  the  government 
of  it  to  Ada. 

This  lacfy,  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  sense  she  had  of  the  favours  received 
from  Alexander,  sent  him  eveiy  day,  meats  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  man- 
ner ;  delicious  pies  of  all  sorts,  ana  the  most  excellent  cooks  of  every  kind. 
Alexander  answered  the  queen  on  this  occasion,  "  That  all  this  train  was  of  no 
service  to  him,  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  much  better  cooks.  wl;om  Leonidas 
his  governor  had  g^ven  him :  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  ffooa  dinner,  and  that 
was,  waDunf  a  great  deal  in  the  morning  very  early  ;  ana  the  other  prepared 
him  an  excellent  supper,  and  that  was,  mning  vei^  nxiderately.*** 

Several  kings  of  Asia  Minor  submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander.  Mithrida 
tes  king  of  Pontus  was  one  of  these,  who  aflerwards  adhered  to  this  prince,  and 
follow^  him  in  his  expeditions.  He  was  son  to  Ariobananes,  governor  ot 
Phrygia,  and  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere.  He 
is  computed  to  be  tne  sixteenth  king  from  Artabazus,  who  is  considered  as  the 
founder  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  put  in  poMession  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hy^taspes,  his  father.  The  famous  Mithndates,  who  to  loqg  employed  the 
Roman  armies,  ¥n\s  one  of  his  succes9ors.t 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  permitted  all  such  of  his 
soldiers  as  had  married  that  year,  to  return  into  Macedonia,  there  to  spend  the 
winter  with  their  wives,  upon  condition  that  they  would  return  in  the  spring. 
He  appointed  three  officers  to  march  them  thither  and  back  again.  This  agrees 
exactlj  with  the  law  of  Moses^  and,  as  we  do  not  find  that  this  law  or  custom 
was  used  by  an^r  other  nation,  it  is  very  probable  that  Aristotle  had  learned  it 
of  some  Jew,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  Asia  ;  and  that,  approving 
it  IS  a  veiy  wise  and  just  custom,  he  therefore  had  recommended  it  to  his  pupil, 
who  remembered  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  next  year,  Alexander  began  the  campaign  veiy  early.  He  had  debated, 
whether  it  would  be  most  proper  for  him  to  march  direcdf  against  Dariat,or 
first  subdue  the  rest  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  latter  opmion  seemed  the 
tafest,  since  he  therehv  would  not  be  molested  by  such  nations  as  he  should 
leave  t)ehind  him.  This  progress  was  a  little  interrupted  at  first.  Near  rha- 
sells,  a  city  situated  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the  sea- 
shore, which  is  always  diy  at  low  water,  so  that  travellers  may  pass  it  at  that 
time ;  but  when  the  sea  rises,  it  is  all  under  water.  As  it  was  now  winter, 
Alexander,  whom  nothing  coula  daunt,  was  desirous  of  passing  it  before  ^ 
waters  felL    His  forces  were  therefore  obliged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the 
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water,  which  came  up  lo  their  waist.  Some  historians,  purely  to  embellish  thit 
incident,  relate  that  tne  sea,  by  the  divine  command,  had  submitted  spontane* 
ouslj  to  Alexander,  and  had  opened  a  way  to  him,  contrary  to  the  usual  course 
of  nature ;  among  these  writers  is  Quintus  Curtius.  It  is  surprising  that  Jose- 
phus  the  historian,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  miracle  of  the  Jews  passing 
through  the  Red  oea,  as  on  dry  land,  should  have  cited  this  circumstance  by 
way  of  example,  the  falsity  of  which,  Alexander  himself  had  refuted.  For 
Plutarch  relates,  that  he  had  written  only  as  follows  in  one  of  his  letters,  '*  That 
>fhen,he  left  the  city  of  Phaselis,  he  marched  on  foot  through  the  pass  of  the 
mountain  called  Climax."  And  it  is  very  well  known  that  this  prince,  who  was 
very  fond  of  the  marvellous,  never  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  persuading  the 
people,  that  the  gods  protected  him  in  a  very  sin^lar  manner.* 

During  his  sta^r  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis,  he  discovered  a  conspiracy 
which  was  carrying  on  by  Alexander,  son  of  Europus,  whom  he  had  recently 
appointed  general  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  in  the  room  of  Galas,  whom  he 
bad  made  governor  of  a  province.  Dariu?,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  which 
this  traitor  had  sent  him,  promised  him  a  reward  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold, 
with  the  kir^dom  of  Macedonia,  in  case  he  would  murder  Alexander :  believinpc 
this  was  not  paying  too  dear  for  a  crime,  which  would  rid  him  of  .«o  formidable 
an  enemy.  The  messenger  who  carried  the  king's  answer  being  seized,  made 
a  full  confession,  by  which  means  the  traitor  was  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

Alexander,  after  having  settled  affairs  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  marched  his 
army  to  Celenae,  a  city  oT  Phiygia,  watered  by  the  river  Marsyas,  which  the 
fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famous.  He  summoned  the  garrison  of  the 
citadel,  into  which  the  inhabitants  were  retired,  to  surrender ;  but  these  be- 
lievii^  it  impregnable,  answered  haughtily,  that  they  would  die  first.  But 
finding  the  attack  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  they  desired  a  truce  of  sixty 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  promised  to  open  their  gates,  in  case  they 
were  not  succoured.  And  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves on  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of  which  was  called 
Gordion,  the  ancient  and  famous  residence  of  kir^  Midas^  situated  on  the  river 
Sangarius.  Having  taken  the  citj,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  famous  chariot 
to  which  the  Gordian  knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fastened  the  yoke  to 
the  beam,  was  tied  with  so  much  art.  and  the  strings  were  twisted  in  so  won- 
derful a  manner,  that  it  iras  impossible  to  discover  where  it  began  or  ended. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  country,  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that 
^e  man  who  could  untie  it  should  possess  the  empire  of  Asia.  Alexander  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  promise  related  to  himself^  after  many  fruitless  trials, 
he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  no  matter  which  way  it  is  untied,"  and  thereupon  cut  it 
with  his  sword,  and  by  that  means,  says  the  historian,  either  eluded  or  fulfilled 
the  oracle.t 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  setting  eveiy  ei^ine  at  work  in  order  to  make 
a  vigorous  defencei^  Memnon  the  Rhodian  advised  him  to  cany  the  war  into 
Macedonia,  which  counsel  seemed  the  most  proper  to  extricate  him  irom  pre- 
sent danger ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  several  other  Greek  nations,  who  nad 
no  affection  for  the  Macedonians,  would  have  been  ready  to  join  him  ;  by  which 
Deans  Alexander  must  have  been  forced  to  leave  Asia,  and  return  suddenly  over 
lea,  to  defend  his  own  country.  Darius  approved  this  counsel,  and,  having  de- 
termined to  follow  it.  charged  Memnon  to  put  it  in  execution.  Accordingly  he 
was  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  designcti 
for  that  expedition. 

That  prince  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  choice.  Memnon  wr  > 
the  ablest  general  in  his  service,  and  had  fought  a  great  many  years  under  the 
Persian  standards  with  the  utmost  fidelity.    Had  nis  advice  oeeD  taken,  t!:e 
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hMe  of  ibe  (Iranicus  would  not  have  been  fought.  He  did  not  abandon  hk 
master's  interest  after  that  misfortune,  but  had  assembled  the  scattered  remaini 
of  the  army,  and  immediately  went  first  to  Miletus,  from  thence  to  Halicamai- 
sus,  and  lastly  into  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was  when  he  received  his  new 
commssion.  This  place  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet ;  and  Memnon  was 
nnw  meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner  how  to  put  his  design  in  executioiL 
He  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  all  Lesbos,  the  city  of  Mity* 
lene  excepted.  From  thence  he  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Euhcta,  and 
to  make  Greece  and  Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war,  but  died  before  Mity  lene, 
f^hich  city  he  had  been  forced  to  besiege.  His  death  was  the  greatest  mil- 
fortnne  that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  Persia.  We  see  on  this  occa- 
sion the  inestimable  worth  of  a  man  of  merit,  whose  death  is  sometimes  tb^ 
ruin  of  a  state.  The  loss  of  Memnon  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had 
formed ;  for  Darius,  not  having  one  genera!  in  his  army,  who  was  able  to  supply 
Memnon's  place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only  enterprise  which  could  have  saved 
nis  empire.  Ifb  whole  refuge,  therefore,  now  lay  in  the  armies  of  the  east.  Da- 
rius, djs^tisfied  with  all  his  generals,  resolved  to  command  in  person,  and  ap»- 
pointed  Babylon  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  army ;  whereupon  being  mustere^ 
they  were  found  to  be  about  four,  five,  or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  for  histo- 
rians difier  veiy  much  on  this  head. 

Alexander,  havine  left  Gordion,  marched  into  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia. 
which  he  subdued.  11  was  there  he  heard  of  Memnon's  oeath,  the  news  whereof^ 
confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken  of  marching  immediately  into  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Accordingly  he  advanced,  by  hasty  marches,  into 
Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country  called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus.*  From  thence 
the  distance  to  the  pass  of  Cilicia,  is  only  fiAy  stadia,  which  is  a  very  narrow 
strait,  through  which  travellers  are  obliged  to  go  from  Cappadocia  to  Tarsus. 
The  officer  who  guarded  it  for  Darius,  bad  leftout  few  soldiers  in  it,  and  thoee 
fled  the  instant  they  heard  of.  the  enemy's  arrival.  Upon  this,  Alexander  en- 
tered the  pass,  and,  after  viewing  veiy  attentively  the  situation  of  the  place, 
be  admired  his  own  eood  fortune ;  and  confessed,  that  he  might  have  been  veiy 
easfly  stopped  and  defeated  there,  merely  by  the  throwing  of  stones :  for,  not 
to  mention  that  this  pass  was  so  narrow,  that  four  men  completely  armed  could 
scarcely  walk  abreast  in  it,  the  top  of  the  mountain  hung  over  the  road,  which 
was  not  only  strait,  but  broken  in  several  places,  by  the  f£l  of  torrents  firc»n  the 
mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of  Taisus,  where  it  arrived 
the  mstant  the  Persians  were  setting  fire  to  that  place,  to  prevent  his  plunder- 
ing the  great  riches  of  so  flourishing  a  city.  But  Parmenio,  whom  the  king 
b^  sent  thither  with  a  de  achment  of  horse,  arrived  veiy  seasonably  to  stop 
the  proeress  of  the  fire,  an  \  marched  into  the  city,  which  he  saved ;  the  bar- 
barians having  fled  the  moiL^4it  they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  this  cit^  runs  the  Cydnus^  a  river  not  so  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
of  its  channel,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are  very  limpid,  but,  at 
the  same  time  excessively  cold,  because  of  the  tufted  trees  with  which  its  banks 
areoveishadowed.  It  was  now  about  the  end  of  summer,  which  is  excessively 
hot  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  the  kine,  who  was  cov- 
effid  with  sweat  and  dirt,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mmd  to  bathe  in  that  river, 
invited  by  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  stream.  The  instant  be  pluns^a 
nto  it,  be  was  seizea  with  so  violent  a  shivering,  that  all  the  by-stanuers  fan- 
cied be  was  dyiiig.  Upon  this,  he  was  carried  to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away. 
The  news  of  this  sad  disaster  threw  the  whole  anny  into  the  utmost  constema- 
tioo.  Tbey  all  burst  into  tears,  and  breathed  their  plaints  in  the  following  words: 
'*  Tbe  greatest  prince  that  ever  lived,  is  torn  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  pfot*- 
Pities  and  conquests  ;  not  in  a  battle,  or  at  the  storming  of  a  city,  but  dum 
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h}  Im«  i  ;ithing  in  a  rivec  Parius,  who  is  ipomU^  up  wiU^  us,  will  conquer 
fet>*  hp  ^as  se^  bis  ^enemy*  We  shall  be  forced  to  retire  like  so  many  iuffi- 
Ut  »»  tbrough  those  very  countries  which  we  entered  with  triumph  ;  and  as  the 
ph  ^  tilisxnigb  which  we  must  pass  are  either  desert  or  depopulated,  hunger 
alorie,  should  we  meet  no  other  enemy,  will  itself  ^lestiv^j  us.  But  who  so^ 
^iie  us  in  our  flight,  or  dare  to  set  himself  up  in  Alexander's  stead  ?  And 
shoild  we  be  so  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellespont,  how  shall  we  furnish  our- 
selves  W4th  vessels  to  cross  it  ?"  AAer  this,  din^cting  their  whole  thoughts  t^ 
the  piince,  and  forgetting  themselves,  thejr  cried  aloud,  '*  Alas !  how  sad  is  it 
t>iat  ne  vyho  was  our  king,  and  the  companion  of  our  toils,  a  king  in  the  flower 
of  hii  youth,  and  in  the  course  of  his  greatest  prosperities,  should  be  taken  ofl^ 
and  fn amanner  torn  from  our  arms  !'* 

At  last  the  king  recovered  his  senses  by  degre^i,  and  began  to  know  the  per* 
sons  who  stood  round  him  ;  thoueh  the  only  symptoms  ho  gave  of  his  re« 
coveiy  was,  his  being  sensible  of  his  illness,  but  he  was  n  .ore  indisposed  in 
mind  than  in  body,  for  news  was  broujs^ht  that  Darius  might  soon  Arrive.  Alex- 
ander beirailed  peipetually  his  hard  fate,  in  being  thus  exposed  naked  and  de  • 
fenceless  to  his  enemy,  and  robbed  of  so  noble  a  victoiy ,  since  he  was  now 


duced  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  dyin^  obscurely  in  his  tint,  and  far  from 
having  attained  the  gloiy  he  had  promised  himself.    Having  ordered  his  con- 


intelligence  with  my  evil  genius,  when  he  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants  in  so 
lofty  and  contemptuous  a  strain  ;*  however,  he  shall  not  obtain  his  desire, pro- 
vided such  a  cuie  as  I  want  is  attempted.  The  present  condition  of  my  aAairs 
will  not  admit  either  of  slow  remedies  or  fearful  physicians.  A  speedy  death 
b  more  eligible  to  me  than  a  slow  cure.  In  case  tne  physicians  think  it  is  in 
tbeir  power 'to  do  me  any  good,  they  are  to  know,  that  I  do  not  so  much  wish 
to  live  as  to  fight." 

The  4uddeD'imp2^ence  of  the  king  spread  a  universal  alarm.  The  physi- 
cians, who  were  sensible  they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event,  did  not  dart 
to  hazard  violent  and  extraordinaiy  remedies,  especially  as  Danus  had  pub- 
lished, that  he  would  reward  with  a  thousand  talents  the  man  who  shoula  kiU 
Alexamler.  However,  Philip  an  Acanianian,  one  of  his  physicians,  who  had 
always  attended  ujKjn  him  from  his  youth,  loved  him  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, not  only  as  his  Miveieign.  but  his  child,  raising  himself,  merely  out  of 
affection  to  Ajenander,  above  all  prudential  considerations,  offered  to  give  hun 
a  dose,  which,  though  not  veiy  violent,  would  nevertheless  be  speedy  in  its 
effects ;  and  desired  three  days  to  prepare  it.  At  this  proposal  every  one 
trembled,  except  him  only  whom  it  most  concerned ;  Alexander  being  afflicted 
upon  m»  other  account,  than  because  it  would  keep  him  three  days  from  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  his  army. 

While  these  thii»s  were  doing,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio, 
who  was  left  behina  in  Cappadocia,  in  whom  Alexander  put  greater  confidence 
than  in  any  other  of  his  .courtiers ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  bid  him  be- 
ware of  Philip,  for  that  D.trius  had  bribed  him,  by  the  promise  of  a  thousand 
talents,  and  his  sister  in  marria^.  This  letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  for 
he  was  now  at  full  leisure  to  weigh  all  the  reasons  he  might  have  to  hopoTr 
to  fear.f  But  the  confidence  in  a  physician,  whose  sincere  attachment  and 
fidelity  he  had  proved  fix>m  his  infancy,  soon  prevailed,  and  removed  all  his 
doubts.  Upon  this  he  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  under  his  bolster,  with* 
out  acquainting  any  one  with  the  contents  of  it 

*  7>ariM,  who  imn^ned  himself  tmepf  orereomin^  Alesaoder,  bftd  written  to  hit  lieuteiMatt  that  tb«T 
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Da»d  and  foot  to  the  court. — Frienthe.m  in  Qninl.  Ciiri< 

I  tin^Rtam  aattna  «olioitiidinMi  liter*  teeMMrutt  et  qaic<|md  ia  ttnaqae  partMi  ant  boIm  aat  tfm 
Mbiecerat  itcreU  nftiuel&i^M  peoubat— 4i>  Cart 
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fibe  iaj  beiqg  come,  Philip  entered  the  teotwi^  hit  medicioe,  ivimi  JUti* 
■iiler,  taking  the  letter  from  under  the  bolster,  ga?e  it  to  Philip  to  react  At 
die  same  time  he  took  the  cup,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  pbjsician,  swal- 
lowed the  draught  without  the  least  hesitation,  or  without  discovering  the  leait 
suspicion  or  uneasiness.  Philip,  as  he  perused  the  letter,  had  showed  greater 
s^ns  of  indignation  than  of  fear  or  surprise  ;  and,  throwing  himself  upon  tlw 
wg's  bed,  "  Royai  Sir,*'  said  he,  with  a  resolute  tone  ot  voice,  "  your  r«- 
eoveiy  will  soon  dear  me  of  the  guilt  of  parricide  with  which  I  am  chaiged. 
The  only  feiTour  I  beg  is,  that  you  would  be  easy  in  your  own  mind,  and  suffei 
the  drai^t  to  operate,  and  not  regard  the  intelligence  you  have  received  lioui 
servants,  who  indeed  have  shown  their  zeal  for  ypur  welfare ;  which  zeal, 
fcowever,  is  veiy  indiscreet  and  unseasonable.'*  These  words  did  not  only 
revive  the  king,  but  filled  him  with  hope  and  joy ;  so,  taking  Philip  by  the 
hand,  "  Be  you  yourself  easy."  said  he,  "  for  I  believe  ycrj  are  disquieted 
upon  a  double  account ;  first  lor  my  recoveiy,  and  secondly  for  your  own  jw 
mcation." 

In^ie  mean  time,  the  physic  operated  so  violently,  that  the  accidents  whidi 
attenoed  it,  strengthened  Parmenio's  accusation ;  for  the  kine  lost  his  speech, 
and  was  seized  with  such  strong  fainting  fits,  that  be  had  barmy  any  pulse  left, 
or  ttie  least  symptoms  of  life.  Philip  employed  all  the  powers  of  physic  te 
recover  him,  and  m  every  lucid  interval,  diverted  him  with  ameable  suojects; 
dbooufsing  one  moment  about  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  andanother  about  the 
splendid  victory  which  was  advancing,  with  hasty  step«,  to  crown  his  former 
tnumphs.  At  last  the  physician's  art  having  ^ned  the  ascendant,  and  diffused 
trough  every  vein  a  salutary  and  vivifying  virtue ;  his  mind  first  began  to  re- 
sume its  fonner  vigour,  and  afterwards  his  body,  much  sooner  than  nad  been 
expected.  Three  days  after,  he  showed  himself  to  the  army,  who  were  never 
satisfied  with  gazing  on  him,  and  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes;  so  much 
the  gpreatness  of  the  danger  had  surprised  and  dejected  them.  No  caresses 
were  enough  for  the  physician ;  eveiy  one  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
tendeme^,  and  retummg  him  thank?,  as  to  a  god,  wh^  had  saved  the  life  of 


sovereign. 

Besides  the  respect  which  these  people  had  naturally  for  their  kings,  words 
can  never  express  how  greatly  they  admired  this  monarch  more  than  any  other, 
and  the  strong  affection  they  bore  him.  They  were  persuaded  that  he  did  not 
undertake  anytfair^  but  by  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  gods ;  and  as  success 
always  attended  his  designs,  his  rashness  became  glorious  in  him,  and  seemed 
to  have  something  inexpressibly  divine  in  it.  His  youth,  which  one  would  have 
concluded  incapable  of  such  mighty  enterprises,  but  which  however  overcame 
all  difficulties,  gave  new  merit  ana  a  brignter  lustre  to  his  actions.  Besides, 
certain  advantages  that  generally  are  little  regarded,  and  which  yet  engage,  in 
awonderful  manner,  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery,  ereatly  augmented  the  merit  of 
Alexander  ;^  such  as,  his  taking  delijght  in  bloduy  exercises;  his  discovering  a 
ektH  and  excellency  in  them  ;  his  S^oing  clothed  like  the  common  soldiers,  znd 
knowing  how  to  familiarize  himself  with  inferiors,  without  lessening  his  dignity ; 
his  sharing  in  toils  and  dangers  with  the  most  laborious  and  intrepid  qualities ; 
which,  whether  Alexander  owed  them  to  nature,  or  had  Required  them  by  re« 
flecticni,  made  him  equally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  soldiers. 

Durir^  the  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full  of  vain  security  in  the 
VB&arte  number  of  his  troops,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  the  two  armies  merely 
Gom  then*  disparity  in  that  point.  The  plains  of  Assyria,  in  which  he  was  en- 
camped, gave  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  horse  as  he  pleased,  and  of 
taking  the  advantage  which  the  great  difference  between  the  number  of  soldiers 
m  each  army  gave  him ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  resolved  to  march  to  narrow 
passes,  where  his  cavalry,  and  the  multitude  of  his  troops,  so  far  from  doing  him 
my  service,  would  only  encimibeT  one  another ;  and  accordingly  he  advanced 

_ — ■ •^*~~nT 

*  Qme  leviora  bttbcri  fotent,  plcnnnqoe  io  rn  nUitari  fratiora  vnlg* 
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towardB  the  enemy,  for  whom  he  should  have  waited,  and  rushed  headkxif  It 
his  own  destruction.  Still  the  ^ndees  of  his  court,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
flatter  and  applaud  his  eveiy  action,  congratulated  him  beforehand  on  the  vic- 
toiy  he  woula  soon  obtain,  as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable.  There 
was  at  that  time,  in  the  army  of  Darius,  one  Caridemus  an  Athenian,  a  man  of 
g^reat  experience  in  war.  who  personrlly  hated  Alexander,  for  ha  vine  caused  him 
to  be  banished  from  Athens.  Darius,  tumine  to  this  Athenian,  asked  whether 
he  believed  him  powerful  enough  to  defeat  his  enemy  ?  Caridemus,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  b(»om  ofliberty,  and  foi^etting  that  he  was  in  a  countiy 

t  dangerouB 
leased  with 
,  too  late 

hereaf^er^  iThis  mighty  parade  of  war,  this  prodigious  number  of  men,  which 
has  drained  ail  the  east,  might  indeed  be  formidable  to  your  neighbours.  Grold 
aB«d  purple  shine  in  evciy  part  of  your  army,  which  is  af>  excessively  splendid, 
that  those  who  have  not  seen  it  could  never  form  an  idea  of  its  magnificence. 
But  the  soldiers  who  compose  the  Macedonian  army,  terrible  to  behold,  and 
Dristling  in  eveiy  part  with  arms,  do  not  amuse  themselves  with  such  idle  show. 
Their  only  care  is,  to  discipline,  in  a  regrular  manner,  their  battalions,  tod  to 
cover  themselves  close  with  their  bucklers  and  pikes.  Their  phalanx  is  a  body 
of  infantry,  which  engages  without  flinchinr ;  and  keeps  so  close  in  their  ranks, 
that  the  soldiers  and  their  arms  form  a  kind  of  impenetrable  work.  ^  In  a  word, 
every  single  man  among  them,  the  soldiers  as  welf  as  officers,  are  soVell  trained 
up,  so  attentive  to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether  they  are  to  as- 
semble under  their  standards,  to  turn  to  the  ri^ht  or  left,  to  double  their  ranks, 
and  face  about  to  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  at  the  least  signal,  they  make  every 
motion  and  evolution  of  the  art  of  war.  •  But  that  you  maj  bie  persuaded  these 
Macedonians  are  not  invited  hither  from  the  hopes  of  gaining  gold  and  silver, 
know,  that  this  excellent  discipline  has  subsisted  hitherto  by  tne  sole  aid  and 
precepts  of  poverty**  Are  thev  hungry  ?  they  satisfy  their  appetite  with  any 
kind  of  food.  Are  they  weary  *  they  repose  themselves  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  in  the  day-time  are  always  upon  their  feet.  Do  you  fancy  that  the  Thes- 
salian  cav^ry,  and  that  of  Acamania  and  iEtolia,  who  all  are  armed  cap-a-pie, 
are  to  be  repulsed  by  stones  hurled  from  slings,  and  with  sticks  burned  at  the 
end  ?  Such  troops  as  are  like  themselves  will  be  able  to  check  their  career  : 
and  succours  must  be  procured  from  their  countiy.  to  oppose  their  braveir  and 
experience.  Send  therefore  tliither  the  useless  gola  and  silver  which  I  see  here, 
and  purchase  fonnidable  soldiers."  Darius  was  naturally  of  a  mild,  tractable 
disposition  ;  but  good  fortune  will  corrupt  the  most  h^ppy  temper.t  Few  mo- 
narchs  are  resolute  and  courageous  enough  to  withstand  their  own  power,  to 
repulse  the  flattery  of  the  many,  people  who  are  perpetually  fomenting  their 
passions,  and  to  esteem  a  man  who  loves  them  so  well  as  to  contradict  and 
displease  them,  in  telling  them  the  real  truth.  But  Darius,  not  having  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  for  this,  gave  orders  for  dramng  to  execution  a  man  who  had 
fled  to  him  for  protection,  was  at  that  time  his  guest,  and  who  then  jgave  the 
best  counsel  that  could  have  been  proposed  to  him.  However,  as  this  cruel 
treatment  could  not  silence  Caridemus,4ie  cried  aloud,  with  his  usual  freedom, 
**  My  avenger  is  at  hand,  the  very  man  in  opposition  to  whom  Igave  you  coun- 
nel,  and  he  will  soon  punish  you  for  despising  it.  As  for  you,  Darius,  in  whom 
sovereign  power  has  wroueht  so  sudden  a  change,  you  wiU  teach  posterity,  that 
when  once  men  abandon  themselves  to  the  delusion  of  fortune,  she  erases  from 
their  minds  all  the  seeds  of  goodness  implanted  in  them  by  nature.*'!  Dariua 
soon  repented  hts  having  put  to  death  so  valuable  a  person  ;  and  experienced^ 
but  too  late,  the  truth  df  all  he  had  told  hii& 

*  Fit.  ne  nuii  arr eotiqM  itfedio  teneri  pute*.  adbiie  ilU  d'ueiprina  p«up«n«i9  otsfistra  tiettt  — <^  Cart. 

t  Erat  Daaid  okI*  At  tmetabitotafeuma,  aiu  atiftm  tma  saturam  olanwTJa  fortnoa  c«n«inperet-»<l 
»  ••rt 

*  To  quidam,  fisMd&r«fiiiMMi>  xumtu  J« 'L=titX3  tt'.i  ?-%:itrM^.vir  »<i,  •tnaM  pan 
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.  tlie  kini^adranced  with  bis  troops  ;owardfl  the  Eupbrtteft.  It  wv  a  dflUcmi 
im^  used  by  the  Persians,  never  to  set  out  upon  a  march  till  afler  suiuaae,  al 
irbich  time  the  trumpet  was  sounded  for  tliat  purpose  from  the  king's  tent 
Over  this  tent  was  exhibited,  to  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  the  imace  of  the 
HiQ,  set  in  crystal.     The  order  they  observed  in  their  march  was  as  t^lows : 

First,  they  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  there  lay  fire, called  by  them  sacred 
and  rteroaf;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  ma^i,  singing  hymns  after  the 
fnanner  of  their  country.  They  were  accompanied  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  youths,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  ^rear,  clothed  in  pur^e 
robes.  AiWwards  came  a  chariot  consecratedf  to  Jupiter,*  drawn  by  white 
horses,  and  followed  by  a  courser  of  a  prodigious  size,  to  whom  they  ffave  the 
name  of  the  sun's  horse  ;  and  the  equerries  were  dressed  in  white,  eacn  having 
a  gold  rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  fl;o]d  and  silver,  followed  after. 
Then  marched  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  twelve  nations,  whose  manners 
and  customs  were  various,  aud  all  armed  in  a  different  manner.  Next  advaiced 
those  whom  the  Persians  called  the  Immortals,  amounting  to  ten  thousand,  whe 
sorpassea  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel. 
They  all  wore  gold  collars,  were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  surtouti, 
having  sleeves  to  tbem,.compIeteIy  covered  with  precious  stones. 

Thir^  paces  from  ihem,  followed  those  called  the  kind's  cousins  or  relatioat,t 
to  the  number  ot  fifteen  thousand,  in  habits  vciy  mucb  resembling  those  oi 
women,  and  nK>re  remarkable  for  tne  vain  pomp  of  their  dress  than  the  glitter 
of  their  arms. 

Those  called  the  doryphori  came  after  ;  they  carried  the  king's  cloak^nd 
walked  before  his  chariot,  in  which  he  seemed  to  sit  as  on  a  high  throne.  This 
chariot  was  enriched  on  both  sides  with  images  of  the  gods  in  |^old  and  silver ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels,  rose  two 
statues  a  cubit  in  heieht,  the  one  representing  war,  the  other  peace,  having  a 
g;old  eagle  between  tnem.  with  wings  extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  eoual  the  magnificence  of  the  king.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
vest  of  purple,  stripea  with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe  glittering  all  over 
tvith  gold  and.  precious  stones,  that  represented  two  falcons  rushing  from  the 
clouds,  and  pecking  at  one  another.  Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  gold  girdle, 
called  cidans.  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence  huiig  his  scimitar,  the  scab- 
bard of  which  flamed  all  over  with  gems.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tiara  or 
mitre,  round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue  mixed  with  white. 

On  each  side  of  hhn  walked  two  hundred  of  his  nearest  relations,  followed 
by  ten  thousand  pikemen,  whose  pikes  were  adorned  with  silver,  and  tipped 
with  gold ;  and  lastly,  thirty  thousand  infantiy,  who  composed  the  rear-guard. 
These  were  foUowed  by  tlie  king's  horses,  four  hundrea  in  number,  all  which 
were  led. 

About  ooe  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from  thence,  came  Sy- 
si^^mbis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  seated  in  a  chariot,  and  his  consort  in  another, 
wnh  the  several  female  attendants  of  both  queens  riding  on  horseback.  After 
them  came  fifteen  laige  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's  children,  and  those 
who  had  the  care  of  meir  education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this 
day  in  great  ^eem  with  those  nations.  Then  marched  the  concubines,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  equipage  of  queens,  follovred  by 
lix  himdred  mules  and  three  hundrea  camels,  which  carried  the  king's  treasure, 
and  were  guarded  by  a  great  "body  of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  of  ihe  greatest  lords 
of  the  court ;  then  the  sutlers*  and  servants  of  the  armv,  seated  also  in  chark>t8. 

In  the  rear  w«*re  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  witn  their  conunanden,  wImi 
closed  the  whole  march. 

•  Jtrriur  was  a  god  nokoown  to  ihe  Penians.     (^uintuc  Curtiw,  therefore,  io  all  probability,  caBi  tki 
tnt  «Oi»  rr'  «t«t  o?  ibeireodi  by  tbat  name.  l,   w  *_ 

t  T-k  w»s  a  tiil«  of  dJf  nity.     Powibly  a  f  wat  onmbar  of  the  kind's  relalionf  wara  In  Ikii  te^. 

I  TlMie  were  suar<U  who  carrtad  a  ha     pika. 


.Would  not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been  reading  the  description  o(  a 
loumament,  not  the  march  of  an  army  ?  Could  he  imagine  that  princes  of  the 
least  reason  would  have  been  so  stupid,  as  to  incorporate  with  their  forces  «o 
cumbersome  a  train  of  women,  princesses,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  domes- 
tics of  both  sextes  ?  But  the  custom  of  the  country  was  sufficient  reason.  Da- 
rius, at  the  head  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  surrounded  with  this  mi^ty 
pomp,  prepared  for  himself  only,  fancied  he  was  great,  and  rose  in  the  idea 
he  had  formed  of  himself.  Yet  shouM  we  reduce  him  to  his  just  proportioa 
and  his  personal  worth,  how  little  would  he  appear !  But  he  is  not  the  only 
eoe  in  tnis  way  of  thinking,  and  of  whom  we  may  form  the  same  judgment. 
It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  bring  the  two  monarchs  to  blows. 

SECTIOlf  V. — ALEXANDER  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  OVER  DARIUS  AT  IS8U8. 

CONSECinENCES  OF  THAT  VICTORY 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of  Alexander's  march,  and  that  of  Darius, 
ieind  the  better  fixing  the  situation  of  the  spot  where  the  second  battle  was 
fought,  we  must  distinguish  three  straits  or  passes.*  The  first  of  these  is  im- 
mediately at  the  descent  from  mount  Taurus,  in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
through  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Alexander  inarched  from  Cappadocia 
into  Uilicia  ;  the  second  is  the  pass  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilicia 
into  Syria  ;  and  the  third  is  the  pass  of  Amanus,  so  called  from  that  mountain. 
This  pass,  which  leads  into  Cilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much  higher  than  the  pass 
of  Syria,  northward.t 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  aimy  to  sieze  the  pass 
»>f  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  it  for  his  march.  As  for  himself,  after  marching 
from  Tarsus,  he  arrived  the  next  day  at  Anchiala,  a  city  which  Sardanapalus 
(S  said  to  have  built.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that  city,  with  this  inscrip- 
don,  "  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiala  and  Tarsus  in  one  day.  Go,  passenger, 
CAT,  DRINK,  AND  REJOICE,  FOR  THE  REST  IS  NOTHING."  From  thcnce  he  Came 
'o  Solse,  where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  -^iSculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recoveiy 
of  his  health.  Alexander  himself  headed  the  ceremony  with  lighted  tapers, 
followed  by  the  whole  army,  and  he  there  solemnized  games ;  alter  which  be 
returned  to  Tarsus.  Having  commanded  Philotas  to  march  the  cavalry  throu^ 
the  plains  of  Aleius,  towanfi  the  river'  Pyramus,  he  himself  went  with  the  in- 
fantry and  his  life-guard  to  Magarsus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Mallos,  and  after- 
wards at  Castabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him.  that  Darius,  with  hL«  whole 
army,  was  encamped  at  Sochus  in  Assyria,  two  days  journey  from  Cilicia. 
There  Alexander  held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news  ;  when  all  his  general^ 
and  officers  entreating  him  to  march  towards  Darius,  he  set  out  the  next  day  to 
give  him  battle.  Parmenio  had  taken  the  little  city  of  Issus,  and,  after  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  pass  of  Syria,  had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it. 
The  king  left  the  sick  in  Issus,  marched  his  whole  army  through  the  pass,  and 
encamped  near  the  city  of  Myriandrus,  where  the  badness  of  the  weather 
obliged  him  to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  of  great  extent.  The 
Cbecian  commanders  who  were  in  his  service,  and  formed  the  chief  strength  of 
his  army,  advised  him  to  wait  there  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  For,  besides 
that  this  spot  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  very  advantageous  for  nis  horse,  it  was 
spacious  enough  to  contain  his  vastly  numerous  host,  with  all  the  baggs^e  and 
other  thii^  belonging  to  the  army.  If,  however,  ne  should  not  approve  of 
their  counsel,  they  then  advised  him  to  separate  this  multitude,  and  select  such 
only  as  were  the  flower  of  his  troops  :  and  consenuently  not  venture  his  whole 
nrmy  upon  a  single  battle,  which  perhaps  might  ne  decisive.  The  courtiers, 
with  whom  the  courts  of  monarchs,  as  Arrian  observes,  for  ever  abound,  called 
these  Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches  ;  and  hinted  to  Darius, 
that  the  only  motive  of  their  counselling  the  kipg  to  divide  his  troops  was,  that 
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iher  tbe^jT  sbould  once  be  separated  from  the  rest,  they  migfat  have  an  easiei 
»ppoitiinitj  of  dellveriiie  up  into  the  enemy's  hands  whatever  mif^ht  be  in  their 
|K>wer ;  but  that  the  safest  way  would  be^  to  surround  them  with  the  whole 
trmy,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  punishment  due 
:o  traitors.  This  proposal  was  extremely  shocking  to  Darius,  who  was  natu- 
rally of  a  very  mild  and  humane  disposition.  He  thertibre  answered,  **  that 
be  was  far  from  ever  designing  to  commit  so  horrible  a  crime ;  that  should  he 
\j<i  guilty  of  it,  no  nation  would  afterwards  give  the  least  credit  to  his  promises; 
that  it  was  never  known  that  a  person  had  been  put  to  death  fior giving  impru- 
ttent  counsel ;  that  no  man  would  ever  venture  to  give  his  opinion,  if  it  were 
attended  with  such  danger,  a  circumstance  that  would  be  of  the  most  fata, 
consequence  to  princes.*  He  then  thanked  the  Greeks  for  their  zeal  and  good 
will,  and  condescended  to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  which  prompted  him 
not  to  follow  their  advice. 

The  courtiers  had  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander's  long  delay  in  coming 
up  with  them^  was  a  proof  and  an  effect  of  the  terror  with  which  the  approaco 
of  the  Persian  army  had  filled  him,  for  they  had  not  heard  a  word  of  bis  indis- 
position ;  that  fortune,  merely  for  their  sake,  had  led  Alexander  into  straits  and 
narrow  passes,  whence  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  out,  m  case  they 
should  fall  upon  him  immediately :  that  they  ought  to  seize  this  favourable  op* 
porfunity,  for  fear  the  enemy  should  fly^  by  which  me&ns  Alexander  would  eft- 
cape  them.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved  in  council,  that  the  army  should  march 
in  search  of  him  ;  the  gods,  says  Arrian,  blinding  the  eyes  of  that  prince,  that 
he'mi^ht  rush  down  the  precipice  they  had  prepared  for  him,  and  thereby  make 
way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Darius  having  sent  his  treasure  with  his  most  precious  moveables  to  Damas- 
cus, a  citj  of  Syria,  under  a  small  convoy,  marched  the  main  body  of  his  armj 
towards  Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  pass  of  Aman||||^  which  lies  far  abom 
the  passes  of  S^a.  His  queen  and  mother,  with  the  ffincesses  his  daughters, 
and  the  little  prince  his  son,  followed  the  army  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Persians,  but  were  in  the  camp  during  the  battle.  When  he  had  advanced  a 
little  way  westward,  into  Cilicia.  be  turned  short  towards  Issus,  not  knowing 
that  Aleicander  was  behind ;  for  be  had  been  assured  that  this  prince  fled  be- 
fore him,  and  was  retired  in  ^at  disorder  into  Syria ;  and  therefore,  Darius 
was  now  considering  how  he  might  best  pursue  him.  He  barbaroasly  put  to  death 
all  the  sick  who  were  then  in  uie  city  of  Issus,  a  few  soldiers  excepted,  when 
be  dismissed,  afler  making  them  view  eveiy  part  of  his  camp,  in  order  that 
th^  might  be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his  forces.  These 
severs  accordingly  broi^ht  Alexander  word  of  his  Approach,  which  he  could 
icarcely  believe,  from  its  g^at  improbability,  though  there  was  nothing  he  de« 
^red  more  earnestly.  But  he  himself  was  soon  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of 
it,  upon  which  he  l)egan  to  think  seriously  of  prepanng  for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  barbarians  were  so  numerous,  that  they  would  at- 
tach him  in  his  camp,  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  pallisades,  discovering  an 
incredible  joy  to  see  nis  desire  fulfilled,  which  was,  to  engage  in  those  passes, 
where  the  gods  seemed  to  havp  led  Darius  expressly  to  ddiver  him  into  his 
hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  spot  of  eround,  which  was  but  wide  enough  for  a  small  ar- 
my to  act  m,  and  move  at  liberty,  reduced,  m  some  measure,  the  two  armies 
to  an  equality.  By  this  means  the  Maceaom'ans  had  space  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy  their  wliole  army  ;  whereas  the  Persians  had  not  room  for  the  twentieth 
part  of  theirs. 

Alexander  however,  as  frequently  happens  to  the  greatest  captains  Jelt  some 
emotion  nlien  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  hazard  all  at  one  blow.  The  more 
icirtune  bad  favoured  him  hitherto,  the  more  he  now  dreaded  her  frowns  ;  the 
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moment  approaching  which  was  to  detennine  his  fate.  But,  on  ttie  other  side, 
his  courage  revived  from  the  reflection,  that  the  rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded 
the  dangers  of  theni ;  and  though  he  was  uncertain  with  reeard  to  the  victory, 
be  at  least  hoped  to  die  gloriously,  and  like  Alexander.  He  did  not  divulge 
these  thoughts  to  any  one,  well  knowing,  that  upon  the  approach  of  a  battle,  a 
ffeneral  oi^t  not  to  discover  the  least  marks  of  sadness  or  perplexity  ;  and 
tnat  the  troops  should  read  nothing  but  resolution  and  intrepidity  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready 
by  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  which  be^n  at  twelve,  he  went  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  and  there,  by  torch-light,  sacrmced,  after  the  manner  of  hiscountiy, 
to  the  gods  of  the  place.''^  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  his  army,  which 
was  ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  commanded  to  make  greater  speed,  ar- 
rived by  (laybreak  at  the  several  posts  assigned  them ;  but  now  tiie  couriers 
bririging  word  that  Darius  was  not  more  than  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the 
king  caused  his  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew  it  up  in  order  of  battle.  The 
peasants  in  the  gpreatest  terror  came  also  and  acquainted  Darius  with  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy,  which  he  would  not  at  first  believe,  imagining,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, that  Alexander  fled  before  him.  and  endeavourec^to  escape.  This  nevra 
^rew  his  troops  into  the  utmost  contusion,  who  in  that  surprise  ran  to  their 
arms  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder. 

The  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought,  lay  near  the  city  of  IssuSj  which  the 
mountains  bounded  on  one  side,  and  tne  sea  on  the  other.  The  plain,  that  was 
situated  between  tnem  both,  must  have  been  considerably  broad,  as^the  two 
armies  encamped  in  it ;  and  I  before  observed  that  the  army  of  Darius  was 
vastly  numerous.  The  river  Pinarius  ran  through  the  middle  of  this  plain  firom 
the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  divided  it  very  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
mountain  formed  a  hoHliv  like  a  gulf,  the  extremity  of  which,  in  a  curve  line, 
bounded  part  of  the  pltin. 

Alexander  draw  up  his  army  in  the  following  order.  He  posted  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  right  wing,  which  stood  near  the  mountains,  the  argyraspides,t 
commanded  b^  Nicanor ;  then  the  phalanx  of  Ccenus,  and  aflerwards  that  ot 
Perdiccas,  which  terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  main  army.  On  the  extremity 
of  the  lefl  wiig  he  posted  the  phalanx  of  An/yntas,  then  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
lastly  that  of  Meleager.  Thus  the  famous  IVlacedonian  phalanx  was  formed, 
*fhich  we  find  was  composed  of  six  distinct  corps  or  brigades.  Each  of  these 
'xKlies  was  headed  by  able  generals ;  but  Alexander,  being  always  generalis- 
imo,  had  consequently  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  The  horse  were 
placed  on  the  two  wings ;  the  Macedonians,  with  the  Thessalians,  on  the  right, 
and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the  other  allies,  on  fhe  lefl.  Craterus  com- 
manded all  the  foot  which  composed  the  lefl  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole 
wing.  Alexander  had  reserved  to  himself  the  command  of  the  rieht  He  had 
desired  Parmenio  to  keep  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  to  prevent  me  barbarians 
from  surrounding  him ;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  keep  at 
some  distance  from  the  mountains,  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ar- 
rows discharged  by  those  who  were  posted  on  them.  He  covered  the  horse  of 
his  right  wing  with  the  light  horse  of  Protomachus  and  the  Pseonians,  and  hk 
foot  with  the  bowmen  of  Antiochus.  He  reserved  the  AgriansJ  commanded 
by  Attalus,  who  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  some  forces  that  were  newly  ar 
nved  from  Greece,  to  oppose  those  which  Darius  had  posted  on  the  mountains. 

The  army  of  Darius  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order.  •  Having  heard 
that  Alexander  was  marching  towards  him  In  order  of  battle,  he  commanded 
thirty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  bowmen  to  cross  the  river  Pinaiius, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  up  his  army  in  a  commodious  maD> 
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itf  on  the  <^tpoaite  skk.  Id  the  centre,  be  posted  the  thbtj  thousand  Oreeki 
n  his  service,  who,  doubtless,  were  the  flower  and  chief  strength  of  his  anny , 
tnd  were  not  at  all  inferior  in  braveiy  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  thirty 
thousand  Cardacians  od  their  right,  and  as  many  on  their  left ;  the  field  ot  !>at' 
ie  not  beiK  able  to  contain  a  greater  number.  These  were  all  heavily  ani;ed. 
The  rest  oi  the  infantiy,  distinguished  by  their  several  nations,  were  ranged 
Otbind  the  first  line.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Arrian  does  not  tell  us  the  depth 
of  each  oi'  those  two  lines ;  but  it  Oiust  have  been  prodigious,  if  we  consider  tlM 
extrefne  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  the  amazing  multitude  of  the  Persian  forces. 
On  the  mountains  which  lay  to  their  left,  against  Alexander's  right  wing,  Dariur 
posted  twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  so  ranged,  in  the  several  windings  ot 
the  mountain,  that  some  were  behind  Alexamter's  army,  and  others  before  it. 
Darius,  alter  having  posted  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  made  his  horse  re- 
cross  the  river,  and  d^patched  the  greatest  part  of  them  towards  the  sea  against 
Parmenio,  beJause  they  could  fight  on  that  spot  with  the  greatest  advantage  : 
the  rest  of  fats  cavaliy  he  sent  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain.  Finding, 
however,  that  these  would  be  of  no  service  on  that  side,  because  of  the  too 

rt  naiTowness  of  the  spot,  he  caused  a  great  part  of  them  to  wheel  about  to 
rlgfat  He  took  his  post  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  the  custom 
of  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Alexander,  observing  that  most  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  to  oppose  his  left 
^iqg,  which  consisted  only  of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  some  other  allies,  dc- 
jcbed  immediately  to  it  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  which  he  caused  to  wheel  round 
idiind  bis  battalions,  to  prevent  their  beinff  seen  by  the  barbarians.  On  the 
oame  side,  the  left,  he  posted,  before  his  root,  the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  the 
Thracians  of  Sitacles,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  were  covered  by  the  horse.  The 
feffejgners  in  his  service  were  behind  all  the  rest. 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  so  fur  as  the  le A  of  the  Persiansj 
which  might  surroimd  and  attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew  from  the  centre  of  his  annY 
two  regiments  of  foot,  which  he  detached  thither,  with  orders  for  them  to  marcf 
behind,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  bv  the  enemy.  He  also  reinforced  that  wing 
of  his  forces  which  he  had  opposed  to  the  barbarians  on  tne  mountains ;  ibi. 
seelne  they  did  not  come  down,  he  made  the  Agrians  and  some  other  bowmen 
attack  them,  and  drive  them  towards  the  summit  of  it ;  so  that  he  leA  only  three 
hundred  horse  to  keep  them  in,  and  sent  the  rest,  as  I  observed,  to  reinforee 
he  right  wing,  which  by  this  means  extended  farther  than  that  of  the  Persians. 

The  two  armies  beine  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  Alexander  marcfaeo 
very  slowly,  that  his  soKUers  might  take  a  little  breath ;  so  tliat  it  was  supposed 
they  would  not  eiieafi;e  till  very  late ;  for  Darius  still  continued  with  his  army 
OD  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantageous  situation  of 
his  poet ;  and  even  caused  such  parts  of  the  shore  as  were  not  craggy  to  be  se* 
cored  with  palisadoes,  whence  the  Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  already 
afraid  of  being  defeated.  The  two  armies  being  cone  in  sight,  Alexander, 
ridJDg  alone  the  ranks,  called,  \y  their  several  names,  the  principal  officers 
both  of  the  Macedonians  and  forei^^rs ;  and  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  signalize 
tbeoDselves,  speaking  to  Ach  nation  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  and  dis* 
pc^tioD.  To  the  Macedonians  he  represented  ^'  the  victories  they  had  formerly 
gained  io  Euroi>e ;  the  still  recent  gloiy  of  the  battle* o^lhe  Granicus ,  the  greai 
number  of  cities  and  provinces  they  had  left  behind  them,  all  which  they  had 
subdued."  He  added,  '^  that  by  one  single  victoiy  they  would  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Persian  empire  j  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  east  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  their  bravery  and  toils."  The  Greeks  he  animated  "  by  the  remem  • 
brance  of  the  many  calamities  which  the  Persians,  those  irreconcileable  enemies 
to  Greece,  had  brought  upon  them ;"  and  set  before  them  "  the  famous  battlta 
of  Marathon,  of  Thermopy^lae,  of  Salamin,  of  Plataa,  and  the  manv  others  bf 
which  they  had  acquired  immortal  ^lory."  He  directed  the  lUyrians  aoid 
Thradans,  nations  who  used  to  subsist  by  plunder  a(id  rapine,  **  to  view  the 
CKiDy*s  armj.  every  put  of  which  shone  with  gold  and  porjp^e  and  was  ra/ 
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foaded  sr»  much  with  arms  as  with  booty.  Thar  tl)€y  ther&fbre  should  pusb 
forward,  they  who  were  tnen,  and  strip  all  those  women  of  their  omiiments  ,- 
and  exchang"e  their  mountains,  coverea  perpetually  with  ice  and  snow,  for  the 
src'Iing  plains  and  rich  fields  of  Persia.'-  The  moment  he  had  ended,  the 
whole  army  set  up  a  shout,  and  oa^«=rly  desired  to  be  led  on  directly  against 
die  enemy. 

Alexander  haa  advanced  al  drst  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  ranks,  or  ibm 
front  of  his  phalanx,  fron*  leaking  ^iid  h;Jted  by  intervals :  but  when  he  was 
got  within  bow-shot,  he  coiniranded  all  his  ri^ht  wine  to  plunge  impetuously 
mto  the  river,  purposely  r.at  liiey  might  surprise  the  oarbarians,  come  sooner 
to  a  close  engagement,  aij^  c-e  less  exposed  to  the  enemy's  arrows ;  in  all  which 
he  was  very  successful.  Both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost  bravely  and  reso- 
lution ;  and  being  now  forced  to  close  fight,  they  chai^d  on  both  sides,  sword 
in  hand,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued  ;  for  they  engaged  man  to  man,  each 
aiming  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent.  Alexander,  who  per- 
formed the  duty  both  of  a  private  soldier  and  a  commander,  wished  nothinr 
so  ardently  as  the  glo^  of  kiilii^,  with  his  own  hand,  Darius,  who,  being  seatea 
on  a  high  chariot,  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  by  that  means  was 
a  powerful  object,  both.to  encourage  his  own  soldiers  to  defend,  and  the  enemy 
to  attack  him.  1  he  battle  now  grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before,  so 
that  r)  ^at  number  of  Persian  noblemen  were  killed.  Each  side  fought  with 
incredible  braveir.  Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius,  observing  that  Alexander  was 
about  to  charge  that  mon?jrch  with  the  utmost  vigour,  rushed  before  his  chariot 
with  the  horse  under  his  command,  and  distinguished  himself  above  all  the 
rest.  The  horses  that  drew  the  chariot,  being  covered  with  wounds,  began  to 
prance  about,  and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently,  that  they  were  upon  the  point 
of  overturning  the  king,  who,  seeing  himsell'  likely  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  leaped  down  and  mounted  another  chariot.  The  rest  observing 
this,  fled  as  fast  as  possible,  and  throwing  down  their  arms,  made  the  best  oi 
their  way.  Alexander  had  received  a  snght  wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily 
it  was  not  attended  with  ill  consequences. 

While  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  posted  to  the  right,  were  canyinc  on 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  against  the  Persians,  the  remainder  of  them 
who  er^aged  the  Greeks,  met  with  greater  resistance.  These,  observing  that 
the  body  of  infantry  in  ouestion  were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right  wing  of 
Alexander's  army,  which  was  pursuit^  the  enemy,  came  and  attacked  it  in 
flank.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody,  and  victory  a  long  time  doubtful. 
The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  push  the  Macedonians  into  the  river,  and  to  re- 
cover from  the  disorder  into  which  the  left  wing  had  been  thrown.  The  Ma- 
cedonians also  signalized  themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  advantage  which  Alexander  had  just  before  piinea,  and  support 
the  honour  of  their  phalanx,  which  had  always  been  considered  as  invinciole. 
There  was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  between  these  two  nations,  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians,  which  gi^atly  increased  their  courage,  and  maae  the  resist- 
tnce  on  each  side  ve^  vigorous.  On  Alexander's  side,  Ptolemy,  the  soii  of 
Seleucus,  lost  his  life,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  •ther  considerable  officen, 
who  had  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victorious  under  its  monarch, 
after  defeating  all  who  opposed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left  against  those  Greeks 
who  were  fighting  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  ph&lanx,  whom  they  chaiged 
very  vigorously,  and,  attacking  them  in  flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  oe^nning  of  the  engagement,  the  Persian  cavalry,  vt^iich  was  in 
the  right  winff,  without  waitii^  for  flieir  being  attacked  by  the  Macedonians, 
had  c'tX)ssed  the  river,  and  rushed  upon  the  Thessalian  horse,  several  of  whose 
squadrons  were  broken  by  it.  Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  in  ordei 
to  avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  nrst  charge,  and  oblige  the  Persians  to  break 
their  ranks,  made  a  feint  of  retiring,  as  if  terrified  by  the  prodigious  numbert 
•f  the  enemy.     The  Persians,  seeing  this  were  filled  wflh  boldness  and  con 
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bdfnce,  and*  thereupon,  the  greatest  part  of  them  advancing,  without  order  of 
?w-caulion,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  had  no  thoughts  but  of  pursuing  the  enemy, 
lipon  thb  the  Thessaliaitf,  seeing  them  in  such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a 
^den,  and  renewed  the  fight  with  fresh  ardour.  The  Persians  made  a  brare 
defence,  till  they  saw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Gioeks  cut  to  pieces  by  tbt 
fhalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavalry  completed  the  defeat  oi  ilie  army.  The 
Persian  horse  suffered  very  much  m  the  retreat,  from  the  great  weight  of  the 
arms  of  their  riders ;  not  to  mention,  that  as  they  retired  in  disorder,  and  crowded 
in  great  number^  through  passes,  they  bruised  and  unhorsed  one  another,  and 
were  more  annoyed  by  their  own  soldiers  than  by  the  enemy.  Besides,  the 
Tbessalian  cava!  17  pursued  them  with  so  much  fury,  that  they  were  as  much 
shattered  as  the  infantry,  and  lost  as  many  men. 

With  regard  to  Danus,  as  we  before  observed,  the  instant  he  saw  his  left 
wing  broken,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot ;  but.  getting  after- 
wards into  craegy,  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  throwing  down 
his  bow,  shieloTand  royal  mantle.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  attempt  to 
pursue  him,  till  he  saw  that  his  phalanx  had  conquered  the  Greeks,  and  the 
rersian  horse  put  to  flight,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  prince  that  fled. 
About  eight  thousand  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  the  service  of  Darius,  with 
their  officers  at  their  head,  who  were  veiy  brave,  retired  over  the  mountains, 
toivards  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  where  finding  tlie  transports  which  had  brought  then* 
from  Lesbos  upon  dry  ground,  they  fitted  out  as  many  of  them  as  suited  theii 
purpose,  and  burned  the  rest  to  prevent  their  bein^  pursued. 

The  barbarians,  who  had  exerted  themselves  with  great  braveir  in  the  first 
attack,  afterwards  gave  way  in  the  most  shameful  manner ;  and  being  intent 
upon  notfatne  but  saving  themselves,  they  took  di^rent  ways.  Some  struct 
into  the  high  road  which  led  directJy  to  Persia ;  others  ran  mto  woods  and 
lonely  mountains  ;  and  a  small  number  returned  to  their  camp,  which  the  vic- 
torious enemy  haa  already  taken  and  plundered. 

Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  that  monarch's  queen,  who  was  also 
his  sister,  remained  in  it,  with  two  ot  the  king's  daughters,  a  son  of  his,  a  child, 
and  some  Persian  ladies.  For  the  rest  had  been  earned  to  Damascus,  with  part 
of  his  treasure,  and  all  such  things  as  contributed  only  to  the  luxury  and  ma|e[- 
nifioeiice  of  his  court  No  more  than  three,  thousand  talents  were  Found  in  hi> 
camp ;  but  the  rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Parmenio. 
at  his  taking  the  city  of  Damascus. 

Alexander,  wear^  of  pursuing  Darius,  seeine  night  draw  on,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  overtsuce  that  monaroi,  returned  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  his  soldiers  had  Just  before  plundered.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  me- 
morable battle,  fought  m  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander's  reign.  The  Persians,* 
either  in  the  engagement  or  the  rout,  lost  a  great  number  of  their  forces,  both 
hoise  and  foot ;  out  veiy  few  were  killed  on  Alexander's  side.j 

That  very  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  his  chief  offi- 
cers, to  a  ieast.  at  which  he  himself  was  present^^tivithstanding  the  wound 
he  had  receivecl.  it  having  only  grazed  the  skin,  but  they  were  no  sooner  sa^ 
down  at  table,  than  they  neard,  from  a  neighbouring  tent,  a  great  noise,  mter 
mixed  with  groans,  which  alarmed  all  the  company,  insomuch  that  the  sol 
Jiers,  who  were  upon  guard  before  the  king's  tent,  ran  to  their  arms,  bein^ 
afraid  of  an  insurrection.  But  it  was  found  that  the  persons  who  made  thu 
clamour,  were  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Darius,  and  the  rest  of  the  captiv*^ 
bdies,  who.  supposing  that  prince  dead,  bewailed  his  loss,  according  to  th«- 
custom  of  the  barbarians,  with  dreadful  cries  and  bowlings.  A  eunuch,  whf 
had  seen  Darius'  cloak  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  him. 


•  Aeeordior  to  dulatv  CorUu»  and  Arrian.  the  PersUnt  loit  100,000  foot.  »nd  10  ^W  hW;    ^"^  Jj 
hw»f  iigtorSa  relate*,  that  ^  more  Uian  150  hom.  and  300  fool,  were  ^«  «»  ^^'^  Al^V^'^TSf 
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iod  aftemards  stripped  him  of  that  garment,  had  carried  them  that  false  M> 

eount. 

We  are  inarmed  that  Alexander,  on  bein^  told  the  reason  of  this  false  alarm, 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  considered  the  sad  calamity  of  Darius, 
and  the  tender  disposition  of  those  princesses,  whom  his  misfortunes  only  af- 
fected. He  therefore  sent  Leonatus.  one  of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  assure  tnem, 
that  the  man  whose  death  thej  bewailed  was  alive.  Leonatus,  taking  some  sol* 
diers  with  him,  came  to  the  tent  of  the  princesses,  and  sent  word,  that  he  was 
come  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  the  king's  name.  The  persons  who  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent,  seeing  a  band  of  armed  men,  imagined  that  their  mis- 
tresses were  undone ;  and  accordingly  ran  into  the  tent,  cryine  aloud,  that  their 
last  hour  was  come,  and  that  soldiers  were  despatched  to  murder  them ;  so  that 
these  princesses  bein^  seij^ed  with  the  utmost  distraction,  did  not  make  the 
least  answer,  but  waited  in  deep  silence  for  the  orders  of  the  conaueror.  At 
last,  Leonatus,  havii^  staid  a  long  time,  and  seems;  no  one  appear,  left  his  sd* 
diers  at  the  door,  ana  came  into  the  tent.  Their  terror  increased,  when  they 
saw  a  man  enter  among  them  without  being  introduced.  They  thereupon  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreated,  that  '*  before  he  put  them  to  dea^,  they 
might  be  allowed  lo  bury  Darius  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  and  that 
when  they  had  paid  this  last  duty  to  their  kir^,  they  should  die  contented.'* 
Leonatus  answered,  "  That  Darius  was  living ;  and  that  so  far  from  giving  them 
any  offence,  they  should  be  treated  as  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  splen- 
dour." Sysi^ambis,  hearing  this,  began  to  recover  her  spirits,  and  permitted 
Leonatus  to  give  her  his  hand,  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 

The  next  day  Alexander,  aiter  visitii^  the  wounded,  caused  the  last  honour? 
to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up  in  the  most 
splendid  order  of  battle.  He  treated  the  Persians  oi  distinction  in  the  same 
manner,  and  permitted  the  mother  of  Darius,  to  bury  whatever  persons  she 
pleased,  according  to  the  customs  and  ceremonies  practised  in  her  country. 
This  prudent  princess,  however,  used  that  permission  in  regard  only  to  a  few 
who  were  her  near  relations  ;  and  that  with  such  a  modesty  and  reserve  as  she 
thought  suited  her  present  condition.  The  king  testified  his  joy  and  gratitude 
to  the  whole  army,  especially  to  the  chief  officers,  whose  actions  he  applauded 
in  the  strongest  terras,  as  well  those  of  which  he  himseU*  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness*  as  such  as  had  only  been  related  to  him ;  and  he  made  presents  to  all,  ac- 
ooroing  to  their  merit  and  station. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  these  several  duties,  truly  wortlly  a  jpreat 
monarch,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  queens,  to  inform  them  that  ne  was  coming  to 
pay  them  a  visit ;  and  accwdingly,  commanding  all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he 
entered  the  tent,  accompanied  only  by  HephaDstion.  He  was  hii^^vourite,  and 
as  they  bad  been  brought  up  together,  the  kin^  revealed  his  secrets  to  him, 
and  nobody  else  dared  to  speak  so  freely  to  him  ;  but  Hephaestion  made  so 
cautious  and  discreet  a  use  of  that  liberty,  that  he  seemed  to  take  it,  not  so 
much  out  of  incluiation,  as  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  king,  who  would  have  it 
90.*  They  were  of  the  same  age,  but  Hephaestion  was  taller,  so  that  the  queeni 
took  him  at  first  for  the  king,  and  paid  him  their  respects  as  su(^h :  but  some 
captive  eunuchs  showing  them  Alexander,  Sysigambis  fell  prostrate  before  him. 
and  begged  his  pardon ;  declaring,  that  as  she  had  never  seen  him,  she  hoped 
that  consideration  would  plead  her  apology.  The  king,  raising  her  from  the 
ground,  "Dear  mother**'  said  he,  "you  are  not  mistaken,  for  he  also  is  an 
Alexander  :"  A  fine  expression,  which  does  honour  to  both  !t  Had  Alexander 
always  thought  and  acted  in  this  manner,  he  would  have  justly  merited  the 
title  of  Gieat ;  butibrtuiie  had  not  yet  corrupted  his  soul.t    Jle  bore  her  at 

*  LibertntU  quoque  in  eo  admooeDdo  dod  alius  jat  hab^bat}  quod  temfn  iu  usorpabat,  at  nwfU  aftf« 
ftHBiMum  qoam  viodicaturoab  eo  ▼ideretttr.'— Q,uintot  Curtiut. 

t  O  doribm  ineljrtB  roeit,  daati  pariter  atqoe  accipi^oti  •peciosum  ! — Val.  Max.  I.  \r.  e.  7 

X  S«d  nondam  fortuna  te  aoimo  ejin  lofademt  Itaqo*  orieotem  earn  moderate  «t  DndcHor  toHli  mi 
tStMBom  aMgntadtMn  ejus  Ma  Mptt^i^.  Cwt 
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M  «itb  moderation  and  wisdom  ;  but  at  last  site  overpowered  him,  and  be 
became  unable  to  resist  her. 

Sysigambis,  strongly  affected  with  these  testimonies  of  goodness  and  buma- 
m^,  could  not  forbear  testifying  her  gratitude  upon  that  account.  *'  Great 
pnuce,"  said  she  to  hkn.  "  what  words  shall  I  find  to  eiqpre^  Iny  thanks,  in 
such  a  manner  as  mav  answer  your  generosity !  You  call  ro«  your  mother,  and 
iionour  me  still  with  the  title  of^queen,  whereas  I  *^fes8  m;  elf  your  captive. 
I  know  what  I  hare  been,  and  what  I  now  am.  ^  know  ti  i  whole  extent  cf 
my  past  grandeur,  and  find  I  can  support  all  the  weight  of  my  present  ill  for* 
tone.*  But  it  will  be  glorious  for  you,  as  you  now  have  an  absolute  power  over 
OB,  to  make  us  feel  it  by  your  clemency  onlj,  and  not  by  ill  treatment.^* 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  i>rincesses,  took  the  son  of  Darius  in  his  arms 
Thb  little  cfa3d,  without  discovering  the  least  terror, embraced  Alexander,  who 
being  affected  with  his  confidence,  and  turning  about  to  Hephaestion,  said  to 
kon,  **"  O,  that  Darius  had  some  portion  of  this  tender  disposition !" 

It  is  certain  that  Darius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  behaved  in  such  a 
manner,  that  be  surpassed,  in  clemency  and  goodness,  all  his  predecesson ; 
and  wss  soperior  to  a  passion  which  conquers  and  enslaves  the  stroncrest.  Da« 
rius'  consort  was  the  most  lovely  princess  in  the  world,  as  he  himself  was  the 
most  beautifiil  of  princes,  and  of  a  very  tall  and  most  majestic  figure ;  and  the 
princesses  their  daughters  resembled  them.  They  were,  says  Plutarch,  in  Alex- 
ander's camp,  n<^  as  in  that  of  an  enemy,  but  as  in  a  sacred  temple,  and  a 
sanctuary  assigned  for  the  asylum  of  chastity,  in  which  all  the  princesses  lived 
90  retired,  that  they  were  not  seen  by  any  person,  nor  did  any  one  dare  to  ap- 
proach their  apartments. 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  first  visit  above  mentioned,  which  was  a  respect 
fo]  and  a  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  exposii^  himself  to  the  dangeri 
of  human  frailty,  took  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  visit  the  queen  any  more.t 
He  himself  informs  us  of  this  memorable  circumstance,  in  a  letter  written  by 
ten  to  Parmenio,  in  which  be  commanded  him  to  put  to  death  certain  Mace- 
donians, who  had  forced  the  wives  of  some  forei^  soldiers.  In  this  letter  the 
following  words  were  read  :  **  For,  as  to  myself,  it  will  be  found  that  I  neither 
saw  nor  would  see  the  wife  of  Darius ;  and  did  not  suffer  any  person  to  speak 
o(  her  beauty  before  me.**  We  are  to  remember  that  Alexander  was  young, 
victorious,,  and  free,  that  is,  not  engaged  in  marriage ;  as  has  been  observed  ot 
the  first  Scipio  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  Et  juvenis,  et  coelebs,  et  victor."! 

To  conclude,  he  treated  these  princesses  with  such  humanity,  that  nothing 
but  the  remembrance  that  they  were  captives  could  have  made  them  sensible 
ef  fiae'iT  calamity ;  and  of  all  the  advantages  they  possessed  before,  nothing 
was  wantii^  with  regard  to  Alexander,  but  that  tnist  and  confidence,  which  no 
fine  can  repose  in  an  enemy,  however  Kindly  he  behaves. 

SCCTION  VI. — ^ALEXANDER  MARCHES  VICTORIOUS  INTO  SYRIA.      LAT8  8IEGB 

TO  TTRE,  WHICH  HE  TAKES  BY  STORM. 

Alexakdcr  set  out  towards  Syria,  after  having  consecrated  three  altars  on 
(he  ihrcr  Pinarius,  the  first  to  Jupiter,  the  second  to  Ilercules^nd  the  thfrd  to 
Minerva,  as  so  many  monuments  of  his  victory.  He  had  sent  Parmenio  to  Da- 
mascus, nAtere  the  treasure  of  Darius  was  deposited.  The  governor  of  the 
city  betr^ing  his  sovereign,  from  whom  he  had  now  no  further  expectations, 
wrote  to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  into  hi? 
hands  all  the  treasure  and  other  rich  stores  of  Dariiis.  But,  being  desirous  of 
covering  his  treason  with  a  specious  pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  was  not  se- 
cure in  the  city,  and  so  caused,  by  daybreak,  all  the  money  and  ^he  riches! 
things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men's  backs,  and  fled  away  with  the  whole,  seemingly 
mth  intention  to  secure  them,  but  in  reality  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  enetor, 
ttbe  bad  agreed  with  Parmenio,  who  had  opened  the  letter  addressed  to  tfa 

•  Et  pTKteritK  fortuoae  iMtMiuon  oapio.  et  praieotit  jogum  paii  PO""?''~^"  fV*^ 
t  Piut.  ia  Ale*  t  V«l  Max.  I  ir.  « 
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king.  At  the  fint  sigrbt  of  the  forces  which  this  general  headed,  those  wilt 
carried  the  burdens,  oeing  terrified,  threw  them  down,  and  fled  away,  as  did 
the  soldiers  who  convoyed  them,  and  the  go\  enior  himself.  On  this  occasion^ 
immense  riches  were  seen  scattered  over  the  fields ;  all  the  gold  and  silver  de- 
signed to  pay  so  great  an  army ;  the  splendid  equipages  of  so  many  great  lords 
Hna  ladies ;  the  gulden  vases  and  bridles,  magnificent  tents,  and  carriaj!^ 
abandoned  by  their  drivers  ;  in  a  word,  whatever  the  long  prosperity  and  mi-^ 
g:ality  of  so  many  kings  had  amassed  during  many  ages,  was  abandoned  to 
tlie  conqueror.* 

But  the  most  moving  part  of  this  sad  scene  was,  to  see  the  wives  of  the  satraps 
and  grandees  of  Persia, 'most  of  whom  dragged  their  little  children  alter  them ; 
80  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  were  less  sensible  of  their 
misfortune.  Among  these  were  three  youi^  princesses,  daughters  of  Ochus^ 
who  had  reigned  l^fore  Darius ;  the  widow  of  this  Ochus ;  the  daughter  or 
Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius :  the  wife  of  Artabazus,  the  greatest  lord  of  the 
court,  and  his  son  Ilioneus.  There  were  also  taken  prisoners,  the  wife  and  son 
of  Phamabazus,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  admiral  of  all  the  coasts ;  three 
daughters  of  Mentor ;  the  wife  and  son  of  Memnon,  that  illustrious  general ; 
insomuch,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  noble  family  in  Persia  that  did  not  shaiv 
in  this  calamity. 

There  were  also  found  in  Damascus,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  citieflL 
particularly  those  of  Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  whom  Darius  thought  he  haa 
lodged  in  a  safe  asylum,  when  be  put  them  under  the  protection  of  that  traitor. 

Besides  money,  and  plate  which  was  aflerwards  coined,  and  amounted  to 
immense  sums,  thirty  thousand  men,  and  seven  thousand  beasts  laden  with 
baggage,  were  taken.  We  find,  by  Parmenio's  letter  to  Alexander,!  that  hfl 
found  in  Damascus  three  hundred  and  twepty-nine  of  the  ki^^s  concubines,  all 
admirably  well  skilled  in  music ;  and  also  a  multitude  of  omcei^,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  regulate  and  prepare  every  thing  relating  to  entertainments ;  such 
as  to  make  wreaths,  to  prepare  perfumes  ana  essences,  to  dress  viands,  to  make 
pies,  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  to  preside  over  the  wine  celhrs,  and  to  give  out 
the  wine.  There  were  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  these  oflBcers ;  a  train 
worthy  of  a  prince  who  runs  to  his  destruction  ! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head  of  so  mighty  and  splendid 
an  army,  and  who  came  into  the  field  mounted  on  a  chariot,  with  the  pride  of 
a  conqueror,  rather  than  with  the  equipage  of  a  warrior,  was  flvingover  plains, 
which,  from  being  before  covered  with  the  infinite  multitude  oi  his  forces,  now 
appeared  like  a  desert  or  vast  solitude.  This  ill-fated  prince  rode  swiftly  the 
whole  night,  accompanied  by  a  veiy  few  attendants ;  for  all  had  not  taken 
the  same  road,  and  most  of  those  who  accompanied  him  could  not  keep  up 
with  him,  as  he  often  changed  horses.  At  last  ne  arrived  at  Sochus,!  where 
he  assembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  which  amounted  only  to  four  thousand 
men«  including  Persians  as  well  as  foreigners  ;  and  from  thence  he  made  all 
possible  haste  to  Thapsacus,  in  order  to  have  the  Euphrates  between  him  and 
Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  .carried  all  the  boobr  into  Damascus,  the 
kine;  o>mmanded  him  to  take  care  of  It.  and  likewise  of  the  captives.  Most 
of  the  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  firsi  approaches  of  the  conqueror.  On 
his  arrival  at  Marathes,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  in  which  he  styled 
himself  king,  without  besto^ving  that  title  on  Alexander.  He  commanded, 
rather  than  entreated  '^im,  "  to  ask  any  sum  of  money  he  should  think  proper, 
by  waj  of  ransom  for  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  children.  That  with  regard 
to  their  dispute  for  empire,  he  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  decide  it  in  c»ie 
general  battle,  to  which  both  parties  should  bring  an  equal  numb(  r  of  troops  ; 
out  that,  in  case  he  were  still  capable  of  good  counsel,  he  would  advise  him  It 

•  Diod.  1.  xrii.  p.  517,  518.    Arriu.  1.  ii.  p.  8S— 86.     Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  678.     Q,uint.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c  1 
"     1.  xi.  c.  lO.  t  Atbeo.  I.  xiii.  p.  fiQTT 
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tuA  contented  with  the  Kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  and  not  in^  ade  that  of  Another , 
Ihat  they  should  henceforward  live  as  good  friends  and  faithful  allies ;  that  be 
himself  was  ready  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  these  articles,  and  to  receive 
Alexander's  oath." 

This  letter,  which  breatbed  so  unseasonable  a  pride  and  haughtiness,  exceed- 
ingly offended  Alexander.  He  therefore  wrote  the  following  answer :  "  Alexan- 
der, the  king,  to  Darius.  The  ancient  Darius,  whose  name  you  assume,  in  for- 
mer times  entirely  ruined  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  lonians,  our  ancient  colonies.  He  next  crossed  the  sea  at  the  heaa  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  veiy  heart  of  Macedon  and  Greece. 
After  him,  Xerxes  made  another  descent  with  9a  immense  number  of  barba* 
rians,  in  (Mder  to  fight  us ;  and  having  been  ove..come  in  a  naval  engagement, 
he  left  in  Greece,  at  his  retiring,  Marcbnius,  whoplundered  our  cities,  and  laid 
waste  our  plains.  But  who  h^  not  heard,  that  rnilip,  my  father,  was  assassi- 
nated by  wretches  suborned  thereto  by  your  partisans,  m  hopes  of  a  great  re- 
ward ?  For  it  is  customary  with  the  rersians  to  undertake  impious  wars,  zod 
when  armed  in  the  field,  to  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  And 
even  you  yourself,  thoi^  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  promised  a  thousand 
talents  to  any  person  who  should  kill  me.  I  therefore  only  defend  myself,  and 
consequently  am  not  the  aggressor.  And  indeed  the  gods,  who  always  declare 
for  the  I'ust  cause,  hare  ^iroored  my  arms ;  and,  aicfed  by  their  protection,  I 
have  subjected  a  ereat  part  of  Asia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius,  m  a  pitched 
battk.  Though  fought  not  to  grant  any  request  you  make,  since  you  have 
not  acted  fairly  in  this  war ;  yet,  in  case  you  will  appear  before  me  m  a  sup- 
pticatii^  posture,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  1  will  restore  to  you,  without  any 
ranscon,  yuur  mother,  your  wife,  and  children.  I  will  let  you  see,  that  I  know 
how  to  conquer,  and  to  oblige  the  conquered.*  If  you  are  afraid  of  surrendering 
yourself  to  me,  1  now  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  you  may  do  it  without 
the  least  danger ;  but  remember,  when  you  next  write  to  me,  that  you  write  no 
on)v  to  a  king,  but  to  your  king."  Thersippus  was  ordered  to  carry  this  letter. 

Alexander  marchii^from  thence  into  Phcenicia,  the  citizens  of  By  bios  opened 
their  ^tes  to  him.  Eveiy  one  submitted  as  he  advanced,  but  no  people  did 
diis  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  Sidonians.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner 
Ochos  had  de^stroyed  their  city,  eighteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  it  to  the  sword.  Af^erhe  was  returned  into  Persia,  such  of  the  citizens 
as,  upon  account  of  their  traffic,  or  for  some  other  cause^  had  been  absent,  and 
by  that  means  had  escaped  the  massacre,  returned  thither,  and  rebuilt  theii 
dty .  But  they  had  retained  so  violent  a  hatred  of  the  Persians,  that  they  were 
overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  yoke  ;  and  indeed  they  were 
ihe  first  in  that  country  who  submitted  to  the  king  by  their  deputies,  in  oppo- 
BtioD  to  Strato  their  kin^,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Danus.  Alexander 
dethroned  him,  and  permitted  Hephaestion  to  elect  in  his  stead  whatever  persoD 
of  the  Sidonians  he  should  judge  Worthy  of  so  exalted  a  station. 

This  fevourite  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  two  brothers,  who  were  young, 
and  of  the  most  considerable  family  in  the  city :  to  these  he  offered  the  crown ; 
but  fSaej  refised  it,  telling  him,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no 
person  could  ascend  the  throne,  unless  he  were  of  the  roy^  blood.  Hephses- 
tioD  admiring  this  magnanimity,  which  could  contemn  what  others  strive  to  ob- 
lam  by  fire  and  sword,  "  Cootmue,"  says  he  to  them,  **  in  this  way  of  thinking, 
fou  who  before  were  sensible  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  refuse  a  diadem, 
than  to  accept  it.  However,  name  to  me  some  person  of  the  royal  family,  who 
may  remember,  when  he  is  king,  that  it  was  you  who  set  the  crown  upon  his  head.'' 
TKe  brothers,  observing  that  several,  through  excessive  ambition,  aspired  to  this 
n%h  station,  and  to  obtain  it,  paid  a  servile  court  to  Alexander's  favourites, 
declared  that  they  did  not  know  any  person  more  worthy  of  the  diadem  than 
mm  Abdolonymus,  descended,  though  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  royal  line^ 
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but  who  at  the  ^ame  time  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  ge  nis  bread  by 
daily  labour,  in  a  garden  without  the  city.  His  honesty  and  inteerity  had  reduced 
him,  as  well  as  many  more,  to  such  extreme  poverty.  Solenr  intent  upon  his 
labour,  he  did  not  hear  the  clashing  of  the  arms  which  had  snaken  all  Asia. 

The  two  brothers  went  immediately  in  search  of  Abdolonymus  with  the  royal 
garments,  and  found  him  weeding  his  earden.  They  then  saluted  him  i^in^* 
and  one  of  them  addressed  him  thus :  "  You  must  now  chaise  your  tatters  for 
the  dress  I  have  brought  you.  Put  up  that  mean  and  contemptible  habit  in 
which  you  have  grown  old ;  assume  the  sentiments  of  a  prince ;  but  when  you 
are  seated  on  the  uirone,  continue  to  preserve  the  virtue  wnich  made  you  worthy 
of  it.  And  when  you  shall  have  ascended  it,  and  by  that  means  become  fbte 
supreme  di8p«>nser  of  life  and  death  over  all  vour  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  for- 
get the  condition  in  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  was  elected."*  Abdo- 
lonymus looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream,  and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning 
of  it,  asked  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  riaicule  him  in  that  manner.  But,  as 
he  made  a  greater  resistance  than  suited  dieir  inclinations,  they  themselves 
washed  him,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  p^urple  robe  richlv  embroidered  with 
gold  ;  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of  their  being  in  earnest,  they  conducted  him 
to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the  whole  city.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it,  but  some  murmured,  especially  the  rich,  who 
despising  the  former  alnect  state  of  Abdolonymus,  couM  not  forbear  showine 
their  resentments  upon  that  account  in  the  king's  court.  Alexander  commanded 
the  new-elected  prince  to  be  sent  for :  and  after  surveying  him  attentively  a 
long  time,  spoke  thus  :  **  Thy  air  ana  mien  do  not  contradict  what  is  related 
of  my  extraction ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  with  what  frame  of  mind  thoa 
didst  bear  thy  poverty."  "  Would  to  the  gods,"  replied  he.  "  that  1  may  bear 
this  crown  with  equal  patience.  These  hands  haveprocurea  me  all  I  desired ; 
and  while  I  possessed  nothing,  I  wanted  nothii^.f  This  answer  gave  Alexander 
a  high  idea  of  the  virtue  of  Abdolonymus,  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only 
with  all  the  rich  fumitore  which  had  belorw^ed  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  Per- 
sian plunder,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  his 
dommions. 

Sjrria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  the  city  of 
Tyre  excepted.  This  city  was  justly  entitled  the  Qjjeen  of  the  Sea,  that  ele* 
ment  bringing  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boasted  her  having  first  in- 
vented navigation,  and  taught  mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  wind  and  waves 
by  the  assistance  of  a  frail  bark.  The  happy  situation  of  Tyre,  the  conven- 
ience and  extent  of  its  ports,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  indus- 
trious, laborious,  patient,  ana  extremely  courteous  to  strangers,  inrited  thither 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  so  that  it  might  he  considered  not  so 
much  ;as  a  city  belonging  to  any  particular  natAn,  as  the  common  city  of  all 
nations,  and  the  centre  of  their  commerce.! 

Upon  Alexanders  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tpians  sent  him  an  emba»y, 
with  presents  for  himself,  ana  refreshments  for  his  army.  Thev  were  willing 
to  have  hina  for  their  friend,  but  not  for  their  master :  so  that  when  he  discov- 
ered a  desire  of  entering  the  city,  in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  iti 
tutelar  ^od,  they  refused  him  adinission.  But  this  conqueror,  after  gaining  sc 
many  victories,  had  too  proud  a  heart  to  bear  such  an  a£front,  and  thereupon 
was  resolved  to  force  them  to  it  by  a  siege,  which  they,  on  the  other  side,  were 
determined  to  sustain  with  the  utmost  vigour.    The  spring  was  now  coming 

*  Cape  rerii  nnimum,  et  in  earn  fortunnrr.,  qaa  difout  et,  if  tain  cootiaeotiani  profer.  Kt,  cum  in  rvg;ali 
•olio  retidebit.  riUe  neciiqoe  omnkim  ciTima  aoailMM,  eare  oblirlKaris  bujiu  ftUtut  to  quo  aecipi*  rtgnam, 
iron  hereuls.  propter  quem.— Q,uint.  Curt. 

t  Corporis,  inqai',  babitnt,  famie  fCDcrit  hod  reDUfnat.  Sed  Hbet  scire,  iaopiKro  qua  patieatta  tidafi^ 
Tom  ille ;  otinaro,  ioqait,  eodem  aoimo  reffvam  patt  possiin  !  (The  thongfat  is  beaottfol  and  nist.  R«  oa^^ 
iidets  th>  rcfal  power  as  a  bardan  mora  dMfcrtt  to  be  boma  thta  pot  wtjf  •,  rfua  patL)  HnawaMfif> 
(eoare  desiderio  meo.    Nihil  habeoti,  nihil  defait— Q^  CotL 
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ea.  IVre  wis  at  diat  time  seated  m  an  island  of  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  s 
le^oe  mm  the  continent.  It  was  iurrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  one  hunditd 
iod  fiAj  feet  high,  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed ;  and  the  Carthaginiam. 
a  cfAany  bom  Tyre,  a  mighty  people,  and  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  whose  am- 
bassadors were  at  that  time  in  the  city  offering  toTlercuIes,  acccutling  to  an* 
dent  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  had  engaged  themselves  to  succour  the  Ty- 
nans. It  was  this  made  them  so  haughty.  Firmly  determined  not  to  surren- 
der, they  fixed  machines  on  the  ramparts  and  on  the  towers,  armed  their  young 
floen.  and  built  workhouses  for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there  were  great  num- 
bers in  the  city ;  so  that  eveiy  part  resounded  with  the  noise  of  warlike  prepa- 
ratkNB.  Tbcy  likewise  cast  iron  grapples,  to  throw  on  the  enemy's  works, 
and  tear  them  away ;  as  also  cramp-irons,  and  such  like  instruments,  inventeo 
fer  the  defence  of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  thai  :here  were  essential  reasons  why  he  should  possess 
himself  of  Tvi^-  He  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  invade  Egypt  easily,  so 
loo^  as  the  Persians  should  be  masters  of  the  sea  :  nor  pursue  Darius  with 
safety,  in  case  he  should  leave  behind  him  so  large  an  extent  of  countiy,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  either  enemies,  or  suspected  to  be  to.  He  likewise 
was  afraid  lest  some  insurrection  should  break  out  in  Grreece;  and  that  his 
enemies,  after  having  retaken,  in  his  absence,  the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  mcreaaed  their  fleet,  would  make  his  country  the  seat  of  war,  during  his 
bein^  employed  io  pursuing  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  These  appre- 
twnsioiB  were  the  more  justly  grounded,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  declared 
openly  against  him,  and  the  Athenians  sided  with  him  more  out  of  fear  than  af- 
fection. But,  that  in  case  he  should  conquer  Tyre,  all  Phcenicia  being  then 
subject  to  him,  he  would  be  able  to  dispossess  the  Persians  of  half  their  naval 
trmy,  which  consisted  of  the  fleet  of  that  province ;  and  would  soon  make 
himself  master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  which  could  not  resbt 
him  the  instant  he  was  become  master  at  sea. 

On  the  other  side,  one  would  have  imagined  that,  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  war^  Alexander,  ai\er  the  battle  of  Issus,  ov^ht  to  have  })ursued  Darius  vi* 
j;orousl]^,  and  neither  given  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  fi^m  the  fright 
into  which  his  defeat  had  thrown  him.  nor  allowed  him  time  to  raise  a  new  ar- 
my ;  tiie  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  appeared  infallible,  being  the  only 
thing  that  could  make  him  formidable  and  superior  to  all  his  enemies.  Add  tc 
this,  that  in  case  Alexander  should  not  be  able  to  take  this  city,  which  was  not 
very  unlikely,  he  would  discredit  his  own  arm^,  would  lose  the  thiit  of  his  vic- 
tories, and  prove  to  the  enemy  that  he  was  not  invincible.  But  God,  who  haH 
appointed  mis  monarch  to  clmstise  the  pride  of  Tyre,  as  wiU  be  seen  hereai- 
ter,did  not  once  permit  those  thoughts  to  enter  his  mind ;  but  determined  him 
to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  opposed  so  ha 
zardous  a  desi^,  and  the  many  reasons  which  should  have  prompted  him  to 
pmsoe  quite  different  measures. 

It  was  impossible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order  to  storm  it,  without  makine 
a  bank  whicn  would  '.each  from  the  continent  to  the  island ;  and  an  attempt  of 
this  kind  would  be  attended  with  difficulties  that  wee  seemingly  insurmounta* 
ble.  The  little  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separated  the  jsland  from  the  continent. 
was  exposed  fto  the  west  wind,  which  often  raised  such  dreadful  storms  there, 
that  the  waves  would  in  an  instant  sweep  away  all  works.  Besides,  as  the  city 
wassurnMinded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  there  was  no  fixing  scaling-ladders,  nor 
(browing  up  batteries,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  ships  ;  and  the  wall  which  pro 
jected  into  the  sea  towards  the  lower  part^  prevented  people  from  landing  j 
not  to  mention  that  the  military  ei^ines  which  might  have  oeen  put  on  boaro 
&e  galleys,  could  not  do  much  execution,  on  account  of  the  turbulence  of  tlw 

Nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquishing  the  resolution  of  Alexander, 
who  was  determined  to  cany  the  city  at  any  rate.  But,  as  the  few  vessels  ht 
p^^wcssed,  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  and  the  sieee  of  so  strong  a  plact 
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Bight  possibly  lakt  a  long  lime,  and  so  retard  his  other  enteiprises.  he  thouirn 
proper  to  try  for  an  accommodation.  He  atcdrdiiigly  sent  neraldis,  who  pr*>- 
posed  a  peace  between  Alexander  and  their  city ;  but  these  the  Tyrians  killed, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  walls  into 
(he  sea.  Alexander,  exasperated  at  so  cruel  an  outrage,  formed  a  resolution 
at  once,  and  employed  his  whole  attention  in  raising  a  dike.  He  found  in  the 
ruins  of  old  Tyre,  which  stood  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  Palae-Tyros. 
materials  to  make  piers,  taking  all  the  stones  and  rubbish  fix>ra  it.  Mount  Li- 
banus,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  it,  so  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  cedar?, 
furnished  him  with  wood  for  piles,  and  other  timber  work. 

The  soldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity,  behig  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereign,  who  himself  gave  out  all  the  orders ;  and  who,  know- 
ing perfectly  how  to  insinuate  himself  into,  and  gain  the  affections  of  his  troops,^ 
excited  some  by  praises,  and  others  by  slight  reprimands,  intermixed  with  kind 
expressions,  and  softened  by  promises.  At  first  they  advanced  with  conside- 
rable rapidity,  the  piles  being  easily  driven  into  the  slime,  which  served  as 
•  mortar  for  the  stones  ;  and  as  the  place  where  those  works  were  carrying  on 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  they  went  on  without  interruption.  But  the 
farther  they  went  from  the  shore,  the  greater  difficulties  they  met  with ;  because 
the  sea  was  deeper,  and  the  workmen  were  veiy  much  annoyed  by  the  darts 
discharged  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  the 
sea,  coming  forward  in  large  boats,  and  razii^  eveiy  part  of  the  dike»  pre- 
vented the  Macedonians  from  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  Then  adding  insults 
to  their  attacks,  they  cried  aloua  to  Alexander's  soldiers, "  that  it  was  a  no- 
ble sight  to  see  those  conquerors,  whose  names  were  so  renowned  throughout 
tlie  world,  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs  like  so  many  beasts."  And  they 
would  aflenvards  ask  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner, "  whether  Alexander 
was  greater  than  Neptune,  and  if  they  pretended  to  prevail  over  that  god  ?" 

TBese  taunts  only  served  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  At  last  the 
bank  appeared  above  water^^began  to  show  a  level  of  a  considerable  breadth, 
and  to  approach  the  city.  Tfcen  the  besieged,  perceiving  with  terror  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  work,  which  the  sea  till  then  had  kept  from  their  sight,  came  in 
their  ships  to  the  bank,  which  was  not  yet  very  firm.  These  vessels  were  full 
of  slingers,  bowmen,  and  others,  who  hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire,  and  beii^ 
spread  to  the  right  and  left  about  the  bank,  they  shot  on  all  sides  upon  the 
workmen,  several  of  whom  were  wounded  ;  it  not  being  possible  for  them  to 
xvard  off  the  blows,  because  of^the  great  ease  and  swiftness  with  which  the  ves- 
sels moved  backwards  and  forwards ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
work  to  defend  themselves.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  skins  and  sail? 
should  be  spread  to  cover  the  workmen  ;  and  that  two  wooden  towers  should 
be  raised  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemjr. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made  a  descent  on  the  shore,  out  of  the  view 
of  the  camp,  where  they  landed  some  soldiers,  who  cut  to  pieces  those  who  / 
carried  the  stones  ;  and  on  Mount  Libanus  there  were  also  some  Arabian  pea- ' 
sants,  who,  meeting  the  Macedonians  straggling  up  and  down,  killed  near  thirty 
of  them,  and  took  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  them.    These  small  losse5 
r»I filled  Alexander  to  separate  his  troops  into  different  bodies. 

The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  eveir  invention,  eveiy  stratagem 
(hat  could  be  found,  to  ruin  the  enemy  s  works.  They  took  a  transport  vessel, 
and  filling  it  with  nrush  and  siich  liKe  dry  materials,  made  a  large  enclosure 
near  the  prow,  wherein  they  threw  all  these  things,  with  sulphur  and  pitch,  and 
other  combustible  matters.  In  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  they  set  up  two 
masts,  to  each  of  which  thej  fixed  two  sail-yards,  on  which  were  hung  kettles 
full  of^  oil,  and  other  unctuous  substances.  They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder 
part  of  the  vessel  with  stones  and  sand,  in  order  to  raise  the  prow ;  and  takine 
advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  they  towed  it  to  sea  by  the  assistance  of  thebffaf 
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kf$.  As  soon  as  they  were  come  near  the  towers,  they  set  fire  to  the  vessel  in 
^estioa,  and  drew  it  towards  (he  point  or  extremity  of  the  bank.  In  the  mean 
time  ttie  sailors  who  were  in  it  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  away.  Immediately 
the  fire  caught,  with  great  violence,  the  towers,  and  the  rest  of  the  worics,  whico 
were  at  thenead  of  the  bank ;  and  then  the  sail-yards  being  driven  backwards 
and  forwards,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire,  which  veiy  much  increased  the  flame. 
But  to  prevent  the  Macedonians  from  extinguishing  it,  the  Tyriaos,  who  were 
in  their  galleys,  were  perpetually  hurling  at  the  towers  fieir  darts  and  burning 
torches,  so  that  there  was  no  approaching  them.  Several  Macedonians  lost 
their  lives  in  a  miserable  manner  on  the  bank,  being  either  shot  through  with 
arrows  or  burned  to  death  ;  while  others,  throwing  down  their  arms,  leaperl 
mto  the  sea.  But,  as  they  were  swimming  away,  the  Tynans,  choosing  to  take 
them  alive  rather  than  kill  them,  maimed'their  hands  with  clubs  and  stones ; 
and  afler  disabling  them  carried  them  off.  At  the  same  time  the  besieged, 
comhig  out  of  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat  down  the  edges  of  the  bank,  tore  up 
its  stakes,  and  burned  the  rest  of  the  ene^nes. 

Alexancfer,  though  he  saw  most  of  his  designs  defeated,  and  his  works  de* 
iiiolisbed,  was  not  at  all  dejected  upon  that  account.  His  soldiers  endeavoured, 
with  redoubled  vigour,  to  repair  tne  ruins  of  the  bank  :  and  made  and  planted 
new  machines  with  such  alacrity  as  quite  astonished  tne  enemy.  Alexandei 
himself  wa^  present  on  all  occasions,  and  superintended  eveiy  part  of  the  works. 
His  presence  and  great  abilities  advanced  these  still  more  than  the  multitude 
of  bands  emplqyea  in  them.  The  whole  was  nearly  finished,  and  brought  al- 
most 'lO  the  wall  of  th'^  city,  when  there  arose  on  a  sudden  an  ipnpetuous  wind, 
which  drove  the  waves  with  so  much  fuiy  against  the  bank,  that  the  cement 
and  other  things  that  bound  it  gave  way,  and  the  water  rushing  through  the 
stones  brc^e  it  in  the  middle.  As  soon  as  the  great  heap  of  stones  whicti  sup- 
ported the  earth  was  thrown  down,  the  whole  sunk  at  once  into  an  abyss. 

Any  warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  instant  have  quite  laid  aside  his  en- 
terprise ;  and  indeed,  he  himself  debated  whether  he  should  no(L raise  the  sic^e. 
But  a  superior  Power,  who  had  foretold  and  sworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  and  >\hoef 
orders  this  prince  only  executed,  prompted  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and,  dis- 
pelling all  nis  fear  and  anxiety,  inspired  htm  with  courage  and  confidence,  and 
fired  the  breasts  of  his  whole  army  with  the  same  sentiments.  For  now  ihf^ 
loldiers.  as  if  but  that  moment  amved  before  the  city,  foigetting  all  the  toil,« 
they  had  undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new  mole,  at  which  they  worked  incos. 
fantly. 

Alexander  was  sensible,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  complete 
the  bank,  or  to  take  the  citr,  as  long  as  the  Tynans  should  continue  masters 
at  sea.  He  therefore  resolved  to  assemble  before  Sidon  bis  few  remaining 
plleys.  At  the  same  time,  the  kings  of  Aradus  and  Byblos,  cities  of  Phoenicia, 
heann^  that  Alexander  haa  conquered  their  cities,  abandoned  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  jomed  him  with  theirs  and  that  of  the  Sidonians,  which  made  in  all  eighty 
Sail  There  arrived  also,  much  about  the  same  time,  ten  galleys  from  Rhodes, 
three  from  Solae  and  Malos.  ten  from  Lycia,  and  one  from  Macedonia  of  fiAy 
oois.  A  short  time  after,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  hearing  that  the  Persian  army 
Lid  been  defeated  near  the  ci^  of  Issus,  and  that  Alexander  had  possessed 
himself  cf  Phcenicia,  brou^t  him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of  one  hundrc  .i 
and  UfexAj  galleys. 

The  iJng,  while  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the  ships  and  engines,  took  some 
troops  of  horse,  witn  his  own  regiment  of  guards,  and  marched  towards  a  moun- 
tain of  Arabia,  called  Anti-Libanus.  The  tender  regard  he  had  for  an  old  gen- 
tleman, formeriy  his  tutor,  who  was  absolutely  resolved  to  follow  his  pupil, 
exposed  AJexander  to  veiy  great  danger.  This  was  Lvsimachus,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Achilles  to  his  scholar,  and  called  himself  Phoenix.*  When  Hm 
^airived  at  the  &)&.  of  the  mountam,  he  leaped  firom  his  horse,  and  begaa 
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to  walk;.    His  tYoops  ^t  a  considerable  waj  before  bim.    It  was  already  late^ 
and  Alexander  not  oeing  willing  to  leave  his  preceptor,  w.^o  was  very  corpa 
lent,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  was  by  that  means  separated  from  his  littld 
army,  accompanied  only  by  a  very  few  soldiers  ;  and  in  this  manner  spent  the 
whole  night  \  ery  near  the  enemy,  who  were  so  numerous,  that  they  might  easily 
have  overpowered  him.    However,  his  usual  good  fortune  and  courajp^e  extn 
cated  him  from  this  danger ;  so  that,  coming  up  aAenvards  with  his  forces,  he 
advanded  forward  into  the  countir,  took  all  me  strong  places,  either  by  force  or 
capitulation,  and  returned,  the  eleventh  day,  to  Sidon,  where  he  found  Alexan 
der,  son  of  Polemocrates,  who  had  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  four  thou* 
sand  Greeks  from  Peloponnesus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  some  soldiers  from  among  his  ffuards, 
and  these  he  embarked  with  him,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  close  fi^nt  witli 
the  enemy  ;  and  then  set  sail  towards  Tyre,  in  order  of  battle.  He  nimaeli 
was  at  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  extended  itself  towardU 
the  main  ocean,  bein^  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Pbcenicia : 
the  leil  was  commanaed  by  vrateru&  The  Tyrians  were  at  first  determined 
to  give  battle ;  but  afler  they  heard  of  the  unitmg  of  these  forces,  and  saw  the 
army  advance,  which  made  a  f^tJtX  appearance,  for  Alexander  had  halted  to 
wait  the  coming  up  of  his  lefl  wu^,  they  kept  ail  their  galleys  in  their  harbours, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  them.  When  the  king  saw  this,  he  ad- 
vanced nearer  the  city  ;  and  finding  that  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
force  the  port  which  lay  towards  Sidon,  because  of  the  great  narrowness  of  the 
entrance,  and  its  beii^  defended  by  a  laige  number  of  galleys,  whose  prows 
were  all  turned  towaras  {be  main  ocean,  he  only  sunk  thSee  of  them  which  lay 
without,  and  afterwards  came  to  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet,  pretty  near  tte 
bank,  alor^  the  shore,  where  his  ships  rode  in  safety. 

While  all  these  things  were  doii^,  the  new  bank  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigour.  The  workmen  threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees,  with  all  their  branches 
on  them,  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which  they  put  other  trees,  and 
the  latter  they  covered  with  day,  which  served  instead  of  mortar.  Afterwards 
heaping  more  trees  and  stones  on  these,  the  whole  thus  joined  together  formed 
me  entire  body.  This  bank  was  made  wider  than  the  former  ones,  in  order 
that  the  towers  that  were  built  in  the  middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such 
arrows  as  should  be  shot  from  those  ships  which  might  attempt  to  break  down 
the  e4ges  of  the  bank.  The  besieged,  on  the  other  side,  exerted  themselves 
with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  But  noming  was  of  so  much  service  to  them  as  their  divers, 
who,  swimming  under  waiter,  came  unperceived  quite  up  to  the  bank,  and  with 
nooks  drew  such  branches  to  them  as  projected  beyond  the  woric ;  and  pulling 
forward  with  great  strengtbi  ferced  away  eveiy  thii^  that  was  over  them.  This 
was  one  impediment  to  the  caarrymg  on  of  the  work  ;  after  many  delays,  how* 
ever,  the  patience  of  the  w<M^men  surmounting  eveiy  obstacle^  it  was  at  last 
finished  in  its  utmost  perfectioni  The  Macedonians  placed  .nilitaiy  engineit 
of  all  kinds  on  the  bank,  in  order  to  shake  the  walls  with  b^tlenng-rams,  and 
hurl  on  the  besieged,  arrows,  stones,  and  burning  torches. 

At  the  same  time,  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian  fleet,  commanded  by  An 
dromachus,  '     *  '     '^     -  ^-      »    *•       -*     •  i .  ,  i   _ . 

and 


sen  to  attack  the  city  on  every  side.  The  Tyrians,  in  thenr  turn,  prepafed  for 
t  vigorous  defence.  On  that  side  which  lay  towards  the  bank,  they  had  erected 
towers  on  the  wall,  which  was  of  an  astoni^ing  height,'  and  ot  a  proportionable 
breadth,  the  whole  built  with  great  stones  cemented  together  with  mortar.  The 
access  to  any  other  part  was  veiy  nearly  ^asnlifficulty  tne  enemy  having  fenced 
the  foot  of  the  wall  inth  great  stones,  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  approaching  it. 
The  business  then  was,  nist  to  draw  these  away,  which  could  iiot  be  done  but 
with  the  utoijst  d^cultj,  because,  as  the  soldien  stood  ir  sliips,  they  could  not 
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i*  p  rery  finn  on  their  legs.  Besides,  the  Tyrians  ad?aDced  with  coTeiwi 
^(a.%s,  and  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  ships  at  anchor ;  so  that  Alexander 
«H(X)liged  to  cover,  in  L'ke  manner,  several  vessels  of  thirty  rrwers  each,  and 
to  station  them  crosswise,  to  secure  the  anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian 
plleys.  But  still «  divers  came  and  cut  them  uni>erceived,  so  that  they  were  at 
bst  forced  to  5x  tnem  with  iron  chains.  After  this,  they  drew  these  stones  with 
cable  ropes,  and  carryii^  them  off  with  engines,  they  were  thrown  to  the  bottom 
of  thtf"  sea,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  any  fartber  mischief.  The 
foot  of  the  wall  bein^  thus  Weared,  the  vessels  had  very  easy  access  to  it  la 
diis  manner  the  Tynans  were  invested  on  all  sides,  ana  attacked  at  the  sinie 
isob  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined  galleys  by  pairs,  with  four  men  chained  t% 
!ach  oar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prows  were  fastened,  and  the  sterns  so  £tf 
listant  one  (rom  the  other,  as  was  necessary  for  the  pieces  of  timber  between 
bcm  to  be  of  a  proper  length.  Af\er  this  they  threw  fiom  one  stem  to  the 
tther,  sail-yaids,  which  were  fastened  together  by  planks  laid  crosswise,  in  or* 
kr  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  fast  on  the  space.  The  galleys  bein^  thus  equip* 
ted,  thej  rowed  towards  the  city,  and  shot  under  cover,  against  uose  who  de- 
tended  me  w^lls,  thi^  prows  serving  them  as  so  many  parapets.  The  king 
paused  them  to  advance  about  midnight,  in  order  to  surroum  the  walls,  and 
make  a  general  assault.  The  Tynans  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  when 
00  a  siidden  the  sk^  W^  overspread  with  such  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took  away 
the  hint  ghmmerines  of  light  which  before  darted  through  the  gloom.  Tbie 
sea  rose  by  ibsensible  decrees ;  and  the  billows,  being  swelled  by  the  fuiy  of 
the  winds,  rose  to  a  dreaaful  storm.  The  vessels  dashed  one  against  the  other 
with  so  much  violence,  that  the  cables,  which  before  fastened  them  together, 
were  ei&er  loosened,  or  broken  asunder ;  the  planks  split,  and,  making  a  hor* 
rible  crash,  carried  oiS*  the  soldiers  with  them ;  ibr  the  tempest  was  so  furious, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  manage  or  steer  galleys  thus  fastened  together.  The 
soklier  was  a  hindrance  to  the  sailor,  and  the  sailor  to  the  soldier ;  and,  as  hap- 
pens on  such  occasions,  those  obeyea  whose  business  it  was  to  command  ;  fear 
and  anxiety,  throwing  all  thiiigs  into  confusion.  But  now  the  rowers  ex- 
erted Oiemselves  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  got  the  better  of  the  sea,  am] 
Kerned  to  tear  their  ships  out  of  the  waves.  At  last  they  brought  them  near 
the  shore,  but  the  greatest  part  in  a  shattered  condition. 

At  the  same  time,  there  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  ambassadors  from  Carthaee, 
who  did  rx>t  bring  the  least  succours,  though  they  had  promised  such  mknty 
thiogs.  Instead  of  this,  they  only  made  excuses,  declaring  that  it  was  with  tbe 
greatest  grief  the  Carthaginians  found  (hcmselves  absolutely  unable  to  assist 
ujc  Tyrians  in  any  manner ;  for  that  they  themselves  were  engac^d  in  a  war, 
not  as  before,  for  empire,  biit  to  save  their  country.*  And  indeed  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  lajing  waste  all  Africa  at  that  time  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had 
^tdied  their  camp  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  though 
mistrated  in  this  manner  of  the  g^at  hopes  they  had  conceived,  were  no  ways 
dejected.  They  only  took  the  wise  precautions  to  send  most  of  their  women 
add  chOdren  to  Carthage,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  defend  themselves  to  (he  last  extremity,  and  bear  more  courageously  the 
greatest  calamities  which  might  befall  them,  when  they  had  once  ^dged,  in  a 
secure  asylum, ^h5at  they  most  valued  in  the  world. 

There  wals  ttt  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  of  an  enormous  size.  This 
Cdossus  had  formerly  stood  in  the  city  of  Ge)a  in  Sicily.  The  Carths^inians 
havfflg  taken  ft  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  twelve  before  Christ,  had 
given  it,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  cibf  of  Tyre,  which  they  always  considered 
a*  th^  mother  of  Carthage.t  The  Tyrians  had  set  it  up  in  their  city,  and 
wiaesbip  was  paid  to  it.  During  the  siege,  on  a  dream  which  one  of  the 
citizens  had,  the  Tyrians  imagined  that  ApoUo  was  determined  to  leave  themp 
•  -  -— ^  •• 
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ind  go  over  to  Alexander.  Immediately  they  fastened  with  a  gold  chain  hit 
statue  to  the  altar  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  the  deity  in  question  from  leaving 
them.  For  these  people  were  silly  enough  to  believe,  that  afler  his  statue  was 
thus  fastened  down,  it  would  not  l>e  possible  for  him  to  make  his  escape ;  and 
that  he  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god  of  the 
city.    What  a  strange  idea  the  heathens  had  of  their  divinities ! 

Some  of  the  Tynans  proposed  the  restorin|p  of  a  sacrifice  which  had  been 
discontinued  for  many  ages ;  namely,  to  sacrifice  a  child,  bom  of  free  parents, 
to  Saturn.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  borrowd  this  sacrilegious  custom 
from  their  founders,  preserved  it  till  the  destruction  of  their  city;  and  had  not 
the  old  men,  who  were  invested  with  the  greatest  authority  in  Tyre,  opposed 
this  cruelly  superstitious  custom,  a  child  would  have  been  butchered  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Tyrians,  finding  their  city  exposed  every  moment  to  be  taken  by  stonn, 
resolved  to  fall  ujKjn  the  Cjp/ian  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  off  Sidon.  They 
took  the  opportunity  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  the  seamen  of  Alexander's  fleS 
were  dispersed,  and  when  he  himself  had  withdrawn  to  his  tent,  pitched  on 
the  sea- snore.  They  accordingly  came  out,  about  noon,  with  thirteen  galleys, 
all  manned  with  choice  soldiers,  who  were  used  to  sea-fkhts  :  and  rowing  with 
all  their  might,  came  thundering  on  the  enemy's  vessel,  rart  of  them  they 
found  emp^,  and  the  rest  had  been  manned  in  great  haste.  Some  of  these 
they  sunk,  and  drove  several  of  them  on  shore,  wnere  they  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  loss  would  have  been  still  grater,  had  not  Alexander,  the  instant  he  heart) 
of  this  sally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole  fle«t,  with  all  imaginable  haste, 
against  the  Tyrians.  However,  these  did  not  wait  their  coming  up,  but  with 
drew  into  the  harbour,  afler  having  also  lost  some  of  their  ships. 

The  engines  being  now  in  operation,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  as  vigorously  defended.  The  besieged,  taught  and  animated  by 
imminent  danger,  and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  in- 
vented, daily,  new  arts  to  defend  themselves,  and  repulse  the  enemy,  ihey 
warded  off  all  the  darts  discharged  from  the  balistas  against  them,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  tuminff  wheels,  which  either  broke  them  to  pieces,  or  carried  them 
another  way.  Tney  deadened  the  violence  of  the  stones  that  were  hurled  at 
them,  by  setting  up  a  kind  of  sails  and  curtains  made  of  a  sofl  substance,  which 
easily  gave  way.  To  annoy  the  ships  which  advanced  against  their  walls,  they 
fixed  grappling-irons  and  scythes  to  joists  or  beams  ,  then  straining  their  cata- 
pultas,  an  enormous  kind  of*^ cross-bow,  they  laid  these  great  pieces  of  timber 
upon  them  instead  of  arrows,  and  shot  them  off  on  a  sudden  at  the  enemy 
These  crushed  some  to  pieces  by  their  great  weight ;  and  the  hooks  or  pensile 
scythes,  with  which  they  were  armed,  tore  others  to  pieces,  and  did  consider- 
able damage  to  their  ships.  They  ako  had  brazen  shields,  which  they  drew 
n^d-hot  out  of  the  Bre  ;  and  filling  these  with  burning  sand,  hurled  them  in  an 
instant  fix>m  the  top  of  the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  the  Ma* 
cedonians  so  much  dreaded  as  this  last  invention  ;  for  the  moment  this  burning 
sand  got  to  the  flesh,  through  the  crevices  in  the  armoun  it  pierced  to  the  vexj 
bone,  and  stuck  so  close,  that  there  was  no  pulling  it  ofi^;  so  that  the  soldiers, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were  in  this  mati* 
ner  exposed,  naked  and  defenceless,  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  Alexander,  discouraged  at  so  vigorous  a  defence,  debated  se* 
riously,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  eo  to 
Eigypt;  for,  afler  having  overrun  Asia  with  amazing  rapidity,  he  found  his 
progress  unhappily  retaraed ;  and  lost,  before  a  single  city,  the  opportunity  of 
executing  a  grcat  many  projects  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  6n  the  other 
side,  he  considered  that  it  would  be  a  great  blemish  to  his  reputation,  which 
had  done  him  greaiier  service  than  his  arms,  should  he  leave  Tyre  behind  him^ 
iind  thereby  prove  to  the  world,  that  he  was  not  invincible.  He  therefin« 
resolved  to  make  r  last  effort  with  a  great  number  of  ships*,  which  he  manned 
with  the  flower  o  his  army.    Accordingly,  a  second  naval  engagement  wax 
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bi^ht,  io  wnidi  the  Tyrians,  aAer  6gfatin§  with  mtiepid]^,  were  obl^d  to 
dbaw  off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  king  pursued  their  rear  very 
dose,  but  was  ik>t  able  to  enter  the  haroour,  being  repulsed  bj  arrows  shot 
kom  the  walls :  he,  however,  either  took  or  sunk  a  great  number  of  their  ships. 

Alexander,  after  allowiiig'  his  forces  to  repose  then.selTes  two  dajv,  adranoed 
hbi  fleet  and  his  en^nes«  in  order  to  attempt  a  general  assault.  Both  the  at- 
tack and  defence  were  now  more  vigorous  than  ever.  The  courage  of  tbt 
combatants  increased  with  the  danger ;  and  each  side,  animated  by  the  niosf 
powerful  motives,  fought  like  lions.  Wherever  the  batterin^-rtms  had  beat 
down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges  were  thrown  out,  instantly  the  ar- 
gyraspidks  mounted  the  breach  with  the  utmost  valour,  he'ine  headea  by  Ad* 
metus,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  hi  the  araiy,  who  was  killea  by  the  thrust  of 
a  parUsan,*  as  he  was  encouraging  his  solcuers.  The  presence  of  the  king, 
and  especially  the  example  he  set,  fired  his  troops  with  unusual  braveiy.  He 
himself  ascended  one  of  the  towers,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  and 
was  there  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  his  courage  had  ever  made  nim  ha- 
zard ;  Ibr,  being  immediately  known  by  his  insignia  and  the  richness  of  his  ar- 
liiour,  be  served  as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  On  this  occasion 
he  peribfmed  wonders ;  killing,  with  javelins,  several  of^ those  who  defended 
the  wall ;  then  advancing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced  some  with  his  sword,  and 
others  with  his  shield,  either  into  the  city  or  the  sea  ;  the  tower  where  he  fou^t 
amiost  touching  the  wall.  He  soon  went  over  it,  by  the  assistance  of  floating 
bri^^es,  and,  flowed  by  the  nobility,  possessed  himself  of  two  towers,  and  the 
space  between  them.  The  battering-rams  had  already  made  several  breaches  ; 
tne  fleet  had  forced  their  way  into  the  harbour ;  and  some  of  the  Macedonians 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  towers  which  were  abandoned.  The  Tyrians, 
seeing  the  enemy  masters  of  their  rampart,  retired  towards  an  open  place, 
called  Agenor,  and  there  stood  their  ground :  but  Alexander,  marching  up 
with  his  regiment  of  body-guards,  killea  part  of  them,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
fly.  At  the  same  time,  Tyre  being  taken  on  that  side  which  lay  towards  the 
harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran  thro^B:h  every  part  of  the  city,  sparing  no  per- 
son who  came  in  their  way,  being  highly  exasperated  at  the  long  resistance  of 
the  besieged,  and  the  barbarities  they  had  exercised  towards  some  of  their 
comrades  who  had  been  taken  in  their  return  to  Sidon,  and  thrown  from  the 
Inttlements,  after  their  throats  had  been  cut  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

The  Tyrians,  seeing  themselves  overpowered  on  all  sides,  fled,  some  to  the 
temples,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods ;  others,  shutting  themselves  in 
their  houses,  escaped  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  by  a  voluntaiy  death  ;  in  fine, 
others  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  firmly  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest 
rate.  The  grater  part  of  the  citizens  had  got  on  the  house-tops,  whence  they 
threw  stones,  and  whatever  came  first  to  hand,  upon  such  as  advanced  into  the 
city.  The  king  gave  orders  for  killing  all  the  inhabitants,  those  excepted  who 
Ittd  sheltered  themselves  in  the  temples,  and  to  set  fire  to  eveiy  part  of  Tyre. 
AlflMMgh  this  order  was  published  by  sound  of  trumpet,  yet  not  one  person 
who  carried  arms  flew  to  the  asylums.  The  temples  were  filled  with  such  old 
oien  and  children  only  as  had  remained  in  the  ci^.  The  old  men  waited  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  in  expectation  eveiy  instant  of  beinr  sacrificed  to  the 
nge  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Sidonian  soldiers,  who  were  in 
Afi^xandei^s  camp,  saved  great  numbers  of  them.  For,  having  entered  the  city 
bdiscriminately  with  the  conc^uerors,  and  calling  to  mind  their  ancient  affinity 
with  the  Tyrians,  Agenor  having  founded  both  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they,  for  that 
reason,  carried  off  great  numbers  privately  on  board  their  ships,  and  conveyed 
them  to  Sidon.  By  this  kind  of  deceit,  fifteen  thousand  were  saved  from  the  r^ee 
of  the  congueoor ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  slaujg^ter  from  tne 
lumber  of^  the  soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  rampart  of^the  city  only, 
irhu  amounted  to  six  thousand.   But  the  king's  anger  not  being  fully  appeased. 
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he  exhibited  ^  scene,  which  appeared  dreadful  even  to  the  conaoenm ;  foi 
two  thousand  men  remaining,  after  the  soldiers  had  been  elutted  witn  slaughter, 
Alexander  cauised  them  to  be  fixed  upon  crosses  along  the  seashore.  He  par- 
doned the  ambassadors  of  Cartha^,  who  were  come  to  their  metropolis  to  offet 
up  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  according  to  annual  custom.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers, both  foreigners  and  citizens,  amounted  to  thir^  thousand,  who  were  all 
•old.    As  for  the  Macedonians,  their  loss  was  very  inconsiderable. 

Alexander  himself  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  and  conducted  the  ceremony  witb 
all  the  land  forces  under  arms,  in  concert  with  the  fleet.  He  also  solemnized 
rjrpinastic  exercises  in  honour  of  the  same  god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him. 
With  regard  to  the  statue  of  Apollo,  above  mentioned,  he  took  off  the  chainf 
from  it.  restored  it  to  its  former  liberty,  and  commanded  hat  this  god  ioould 
thenceiorwards  be  sumamed  Philaxander,  that  is,  the  friend  of  Alexander.  If 
we  may  believe  Timsus,  the  Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  solemn  worship, 
for  having  occasioned  the  taking  of  Tyre,  which  happened  the  same  day  thai 
the  Carthaginians  carried  off  this  statue  from  6ela.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken 
about  the  end  of  September,  aAer  having  sustained  a  sieee  for  seven  monte.* 

Thus  were  accomplished  the  menaces  which  God  had  pronounced  by  the 
tnouth  of  his  prophets  against  the  city  of  Tyre.  Nabuchoaonosorf  had  begun 
to  execute  those  threats  by  besieging  and  taking  it ;  and  they  were  completed 
by  the  sad  catastrophe  we  have  here  described.  As  this  double  event  forms 
one  of  the  must  considerable  passages  in  history,  and  as  the  Scriptures  have 

fiven  us  several  very  remaikaole  circumstances  of  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  unite 
ere,  in  one  view,  all  that  they  relate  concerning  the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power, 
riches,  haughtiness,  and  irreligion ;  the  different  punishments  with  fiiiicfa  Groa 
chastised  its  pride  and  other  vices  ;  in  fine,  its  last  re-establishment,  but  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  that  of  others ;  I  feel  myself  suddenly  reyived, 
when,  through  the  multitude  of  profane  histories  which  heathen  antiquity  fur- 
nishes, and  m  everv  part  whereof  there  reignf  an  entire  oblivion,  nok  to  say 
more,  of  the  Almi^ty,  the  sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  themselves,  and  unfold  to 
me  the  secret  designs  of  God  over  kingdoms  and  empires  ;  and  teach  me  what 
idea  we  are  to  form  of  those  things  w^ich  appear  the  most  wordiy  of  esteem, 
the  most  august  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But,  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  I  shall  here  present  the 
reader  with  a  short  extract  ot  the  histoiy  of  thai  famous  city ;  by  which  he  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  prophecies. 

Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  called  by  Isaiah,  the 
Daughter  of  Sidon.  It  soon  surpai^d  its  mother  city  in  extent,  power,  and 
riches.l 

It  was  besieged  by  Salmanazar,  and  alone  resisted  the  united  fleets  of  ihft 
Assyrians  and  Phoenicians ;  a  circumstance  which  greatly  hei^tened  its  pride. ^ 

Nabuchodonosor  laid  sie^e  to  Tyre  at  the  time  that  Ithooalus  was  king  of 
that  city,  h\ii  did  not  take  it  till  thirteen  years  afler.  But  before  it  was  con- 
quered, the  iT^abitants  had  retired,  with  most  of  their  effects,  inU>  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  where  they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razed  to  the  founda- 
tions, and  has  since  been  no  more  than  a  village,  known  hy  the  name  of  Palai- 
Tyrus,  or  ancient  Tyre ;  but  the  new  one  rose  to  greater  power  than  ever.|| 

It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  condition  wben  Alexander  besi^ed  and 
took  it.  And  here  begins  the  seventy  years  of  obscurity  and  oblivion  m  which 
it  was  to  lie,  accordir^  to  Isaiah.  It  was  indeed  soon  repaired,  because  the 
Sidonians,  yrho  entered  the  city  with  Alexander's  army,  saved  fifteen  thousand 
of  their  citizens,  as  was  before  observed,  who,  afler  their  return,  applied  them- 
selves to  commerce,  and  repaired  the  ruins  of  their  countiy  with  incredible 
application ;  besides  which,  tiie  women  and  children,  who  had  been  sent  to 
■    '■  '       ■  ■  ■ —  .  - 

*  A.  M.  S673.     Ant.  J.  C.  S32.  f  Or  Nebochmdn«xxar,  as  he  u  called  io  our  venioo. 
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Caoibi^,  ind  kAlttd  in  a  place  of  safety ,  retained  to  it  at  tbe  tame  time.  Is; 
Tyre  was  conhnedf  to  tbe  upland  in  which  it  stood.  Its  trade  exteaded  do  fartl.t  t 
mn  tbe  ne^hbouriiig  cities,  and  it  had  lost  the  empire  of  the  sea.  And  whei  . 
e^;hteen  years  after,  Aatigoous  besieged  it  with  a  strong  fleet,  we  do  not  find 
tfaftt  the  Tyrians  had  any  maritime  forces  to  oppose  him.  This  secood  sjege. 
which  leduced  it  a  second  time  to  captivity,  plunged  it  into  the  state  of  obli- 
vioD  iiom  which  it  endeavoured  to  extricate  itself;  and  this  oblivion  contimied 
(be  exact  time  foretold  b^  Isaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered  its  former  credit,  and,  al 
tbit  same  time,  resumed  its  former  vices  ;  till  at  last,  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of.  the  g06pel,  it  became  a  holy  and  relieious  city.  The  sacred  writii^ 
toqaaiiit  us  with  part  of  these  revolutions,  and  this  is  what  we  are  now  to  show. 

Tyre,  be^iaie  toe  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  was  considered  one  of 
iie  most  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.  Its  industry  and  veiy  ad- 
rantageoiB  situation  had  raised  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  made  it 
che  centre  of  all  the  trade  of  the  world.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  to  the  most  renoote  western  coasts,  £rom  Serbia,  and  the 
Dortbeniicouiitnes,  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  countries,  all  nationr 
contHbiiCed  to^the  increase  of  its  riches^  splendour,  and  power.  Not  only  the 
several  things  useful  and  necessaiy  to  society,  which  those  various  regions  pro- 
dfloed ;  but  whatever  they  had  oi  a  rare,  curious,  magnificent,  or  precious  kind, 
md  best  adapted  to  the  support  of  luxury  and  pride ;  all  these  were  broufffat 
to  its  markets.  And  Tyre,  on  the  other  side,  as  from  a  common  source,  dis* 
peraed  this  varied  abundance. over  all  kingdoms,  and  infected  them  with  its 
corrupt  manners,  by  inspiring  mankind  with  a  love  of  ease,  vanity,  luxury, 
and  niluptuousness.* 

A  km^,  unintemipted  series  of  prosperities  had  swelled  the  pride  of  Tyre 
Ske  debghted  to  consider  herself  as  the  queen  of  cities ;  a  aueen,  whose  head 
was  adorned  with  a  diadem ;  whose  correspondents, were  illustrious  princes ; 
whose  rich  traders  dispute  for  superiority  with  kings  ;  who  sees  every  mari- 
time power  either  as  her  allies  or  dependants,  and  wno  made  herself  necessary 
or  fonnidable  to  all  nations.! 

Tyie  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity  by  her  impiety  agamst 
God,  and  her  barbarity  exercised  against  his  people.  She  had  rejoicea  over 
the  miiB  of  Jsrusalem,  in  the  insulting  words  following :  ^^  Behold,  then,  the 
gates  of  this  so  popiilous  city  are  broken  down.  Her  inhabitants  shall  come 
to  me,  and  I  will  enrich  myself  with  her  spoils,  now  she  is  laid  waste.'*t  ^bc 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  reduced  tbe  Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity,  notwift- 
itaoding  tbe  alliance  between  them,  with  selling  them  to  the  Gentiles,  and  de- 
livering tbem  up  to  their  most  cruel  enemies  :f^  she  likewise  had  seized  upon 
the  iiffieritance  of  the  Lord,  and  carried  away  tnm  ftis  temple  the  most  precioas 
thinfcs,  to  enrich  therewith  the  temples  of  her  idols.ll 

This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  Tyre. 
God  resolved  to  destroy  her.  because  she  relied  so  much  upon  her  own  strength, 
her  wisdom,  her'riches,  and  her  alliances.  He  therefore  brought  against  her 
Nabuchodonosor,  that  king  of  kings,  to  overflow  her  with  his  mighty  hosts,  as 
with  waters  that  overspread  their  banks,  in  order  to  demolish  her  ramparts,  to 
ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to  deliver  up  her  merchandket  and  treasures  to  the 
•oklier,  and  to  raze  Tyre  to  the  very  foundations,  afler  having  set  fire  t<.  it, 
and  eitber  extirpated  or  dispersed  all  its  inhabitants. IF 

By  this  fall^  so  unexpected,  the  Almighty  will  teach  the  astonished  nations, 
that  he  more  evidently  displays  his  providence  by  the  most  incredible  revolu- 
tions of  states ;  and  tluit  his  wiU  only  directs  the  enterprises  of  men»  and  guides 
(hem  as  he  pleases,  in  order  to  himiDle  the  proud.** 
*■  " 

*  Xjcek.  xjiri.  and  xxvii*  throiif boat.    Es«k.  xiTiii.  4 — 95.  f  Kzek.  zzri.  ]7.  xtrii.  S,  4, 35«-3S 

♦  Exek.  xxrii.  5.  {  Joel  iii.  2—8.     Amot  i.  ».  lO. 
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But  Tyre,  after  she  bad  recovered  her  losses,  and  repahwd  her  niins,  rorroi 
ner  fonner  sttte  of  humiliation,  and  the  gu.  'i  that  had  reduced  her  to  it.  Sbt 
was  still  fiudiid  up  with  the  gloiy  of  possessing  the  empire  of  the  sea ;  of  be- 
iiig  the  seat  of  universal  commerce ;  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  famous  cola* 
nies  ;,of  having  within  her  walls  merchants,  whose  credit,  riches,  and  splen* 
dour,  equalled  them  to  (he  princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth  ;*  of  being  ^o« 
verncd  by  a  monarch,  who  might  justly  be  entitIed,god  of  the  sea  :  of  tracing 
back  her  origin  to  the  rjost  remote  antiauity ;  of  having  acquired,  by  a  long 
5<ries  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity ;  and  of  naving  a  right  to  promise  herself  ano- 
ther such  eternity  in  times  to  come.t 

But  since  this  city,  corrupted  by  pride,  by  avarice  and  hixuiy,  has  not  pro- 
fited by  the  first  lesson  which  God  had  given  her,  in  the  person  of  the  king  of 
Babylon ;  and  that,  afler  beii^  oppressed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  she 
still  would  not  learn  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  false  and  imaginanr  supports  of 
her  own  greatness.];  God  foretells  her  another  chastisement,  which  ne  will 
S€Jid  upon  her  from  the  west,  nearly  four  hundrp.d  years  after  the  first.6  Her 
destruction  will  come  from  Chittim,  that  is,  Macedonia ;  from  a  kineaom,  so 
weak  and  obscure,  that  it  had  been  despised  a  few  years  before ;  a  l^infi^dom 
whence  she  could  never  have  expected  such  a  blow. if  "  Tyre^  possessed  with 
as  opiniun  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  proud  of  her  fleets,  of  her  immense  riches, 
whico  she  heaoed  up  as  mire  in  the  streets,"  and  also  protected  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  Persian  empire,  did  not  imagine  she  bacT  any  thing  to  fear  from 
those  new  enemies,  who  being  situated  at  a  great  distance  finom  her,  without 
either  money,  strength,  or  reputation,  having  neither  harbours  nor  ships,  and 
being  Quite  unskilled  in  navigation,  could  not  therefore,  as  she  imagined,  annoy 
her  with  their  land-forces.  Tyre  looked  upon  herself  as  impre^nanle,  because 
she  >yas  defended  by  lofty  fortifications,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
as  with  a  moat  and  a  girdle  :  but  Alexander,  by  filling  up  the  arm  of  the  sea 
which  separated  her  from  fiie  continent,  forced  off  her  girdle,  and  demolish€»d 
those  ramparts  which  served  her  as  a  second  enclosure.TT  ^ 

Tyre  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queen,  and  as  a  free  city,  boasting 
no  more  her  diadem  nor  her  girdle,  was  to  be  reduced,  during  seventy  years, 
to  the  mean  condition  of  a  slave.    "  The  Lord  hath  purposed  it,  to  stain  the 

g"ide  of  all  fflory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth."** 
er  fall  wiU  drag  after  it  the  ruin  of  tt-ide  in  general,  and  she  will  prove  to  all 
cities  a  subject  of  sorrow  and  groans,  by  making  them  lose  the  present  means, 
and  the  future  hopes  of  enriching  themselves.tt 

To  prove,  in  a  sensible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that  the  prophecy  concemii^  her 
ruin  was  not  incredible,  and  that  all  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man  could  not 
ward  off  or  suspend  the  punishment  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  pride  and 
the  abuse  of  riches,  Isaiah  ^t  before  her  the  examjple  of  Babylon,  who^  de- 
Ftniction  ought  to  have  been  an  example  to  her.  This  city,  in  which  Nimrod 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  empire,  was  the  most  ancient,  the  most  populous, 
and  was  embellished  with  more  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  than  any  other 
ci^.  She  was  the  capital  of  the  first  empire  that  ever  existed,  and  was  foundetl 
ID  order  to  command  over  the  whole  earth,  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited  only 
by  families,  which  she  had  brought  forth,  and  sent  out  as  so  many  colonies, 
whose  common  parr'^  f^e  waar.  Nevertheless,  says  the  prophet,  she  ts  no 
more,  neither  Baoylon,  nor  her  empire.  The  citizens  of  Babylon  had  multi- 
plied their  ramparts  and  citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it  impracticable. 
The  inhabitants  had  raised  pompous  palaces,  to  make  their  names  immortal ; 
yet  all  these  fortifications  were  but  as"  so  many  dens,  in  ihe  eyes  of  Piovidence, 
lor  wild  beasts  to  dwell  in ;  and  these  edifices  were  doomed  to  fall  to  dust,  oi 
to  sink  to  humble  cottages. 
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iAer  9D  sig^ial  an  example,  continues  the  prophet,  shall  Tyre,  which  is  s« 
BHch  inTeiior  to  Babylon  m  many  respects,  dare  to  hope  thiat  the  roenacei 
pnoounced  by  heaven  against  her,  viz.  to  deprive  her  of  be  empire  of  the 
sea,  and  destroy  her  fleets,  will  not  be  fulfilled 7* 

To  make  her  the  more  strongly  sensible  how  much  she  has  abused  her  pros- 
perity, God  will  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  oblivion  during  seventy 
fears-t  But  alter  this  season  of  obscurity,  she  will  af  ain  endeavour  to  appeal 
with  the  air  of  a  hariot,  whose  charms  and  artifices  she  shall  assume ;  she  will 
employ  her  utmost  endeavours  to  corrupt  youth,  and  sooth  their  p?ssions.  To 
promote  her  commerce,  she  wi)I  use  fraud,  deceit,  and  the  most  insidious  arts. 
She  will  visit  every  part  of  the  forld  to  collect  the  most  rare  and  mo^t  delicious 
products  of  evei^  country ;  ti>  inspire  the  various  nations  of  the  miverse  with 
a  love  and  admiration  for  superfluities  and  splendour;  and  fill  *bem  with  an 
a^enion  for  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  ancient  manners.  And  ^he 
frill  set  eveiT  engine  at  work,  to  renew  her  ancient  treaties  ;  ti  recover  the 
confidence  of  her  former  correspondents :  and  to  compensate,  by  a  speedy 
abundance,  the  sterility  of  seventy  vears. f 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Almignty  shall  give  Tyre  an  opportunity  of  re- 
coveiing  her  trade  and  credit,  she  shall  return  to  her  former  sna  Jiefuf  traffic 
which  uod  had  mined,  by  stripping  her  of  the  great  possessions  she  had  ap- 
plied to  such  pernicious  uses.^ 

But  at  last.  Tyre,  converted  by  the  gospel,  shall  no  more  be  a  scandal  and 
a  stmnblii^-block  to  nations.  She  shall  no  longer  sacrifice  her  labour  to  the 
idol«tiy  of  wealth,  but  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  comtort  of  those 
that  serve  him.  She  shall  no  longer  render  her  riches  barren  and  useless  by 
detaining  them,  but  shall  scatter  them,  like  fruitful  seed,  from  the  hands  of  be- 
lievers and  ministers  of  the  gospel.ll 

One  of  God's  designs,  n  uie  prophecies  just  now  cited,  is  to  give  us  a  just 
idea  of  a  commerce,  whc  je  only  motive  is  avarice,  and  wnose  fruit?  are  plea- 
sures, vanity,  and  immor  Jity.  "Mankind  look  upon  cities  enriched  with  a  com- 
merce like  that  of  Tyre,  and  it  is  the  same  with  private  persons,  as  happier 
than  any  other ;  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as  fit,  ftom  their  industry,  labour,  and 
the  success  of  their  appbcations  and  conduct,  to  be  proposed  as  pattems  for 
the  rest  to  copy  after.  But  God,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  them  to  us  under 
the  shameful  image  of  a  woman  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue ;  as  a  woman,  whost 
only  view  is  to  seauce  and  corrupt  youth ;  who  only  soothes  the  passions,  and 
flatters  the  senses  ;  who  abhors  modesty,  and  every  sentiment  of  honour :  and 
who,  hanishiiig  from  her  countenance  every  characteristic  of  chastity,  glories 
in  ignominy.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce  is  sinful  in  itself; 
but  we  should  separate  from  the  essential  foundation  of  trade,  which  is  just 
and  lawful  when  rightly  used,  the  passions  of  men,  which  intermix  with,  and 
by  that  means  pen  ert  the  order  ana  end  of  it.  Tyre,  converted  to  Christianity, 
teaches  merchants  in  what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their  traffic,  and  tne 
uses  to  which  they  ought  to  apply  their  profits. 

SEcnoir  vn. — ^Alexander's  j<^  t^  •  v  y  to  Jerusalem.    ■■  subdues  eotpt; 

IS  DFri.AlJ.I)  SON  OB  JUPITER. 

While  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tyre,  he  had  received  a 
second  letter  from  Darius,  who  at  last  srave  him  the  title  of  king.  He  offered 
Um  ten  thousand  talents,  **  as  a  ransom  for  the  captive  princesses,  and  his  daugh* 
*er  Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the  country  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the 
Cuphrates.  Darius  hinted  to  him  the  inconstancy  of  fortune ;  and  described, 
in  the  most  pompous  terms,  the  numberless  troops  who  were  stiU  under  his 
eommaiKl    Could  he,  Alexander,  think  that  it  was  so  veiy  easy  to  cross  the 
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Eophfates,  ihe  Tigris,' the  Arazes,  aod  the  Hjdaspes,  which  were  so  man^_ 
btilWstfks  to  Ihe  Persian  empire  ?  That  he  should  not  be  always  shut  up  hti 
tween  rocks  and  passes  :  ttiat  they  ought  both  to  appear  in  a  plain,  ana  tha< 
then  Alexander  would  be  ashamed  to  come  before  him  with  only  a  handful  ot 
men.'^  The  king  hereupon  summoned  a  council,  in  which  Parmenio  was  of 
opiaioQ,  that  he  ought  to  accept  of  these  offers,  declarif)g  he  himself  would 
agree  to  them,  were  he  Alexanaer.  "And  so  would  I,"  replied  Alexander. 
"  were  I  Parmenio."  He  therefore  returned  the  following  answer :  **  That  hedid 
not  want  the  money  Dasius  offered  him :  that  it  did  not  become  Darius  to  o(k§ 
a  thing  which  he  no  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend  to  distribute  what  he  had 
entirely  lost :  that  in  case  he  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  know  which  of 
them  was  superior,  a  battle  would  soon  determine  it :  that  he  should  not  think 
to  intimidate  with  rivers,  a  man  who  had  crossed  so  many  seas :  that  to  what- 
ever place  he  nught  find  it  proper  to  retire,  Alexander  would  not  fail  to  find 
him  out."  DariuSt  upon  receiving  this  answer,  lost  all  hopes  of  an  accommo- 
dation, and  prepared  affain  for  war.* 

From  Tyre,  Alexanaer  marched  to  Jerusalem,  firmly  resolved  to  show  it  no 
more  favour  than  he  had  done  the  former  city  ;  and  for  this  reason.  The  Ty- 
rians  were  so  much  employed  in  traffic,  that  they  quite  neglected  husbandry, 
and  Lrought  most  of  their  com  and  other  provisions  from  the  countries  in  theii 
neigiibourhood.t  Galilea,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  furnished  them  ^th  the  great- 
est quantities.!  At  the  same  time  that  Alexander  laid  siege  to  their  city,  he 
himself  was  ooliged.to  send  for  provisions  from  those  countries :  he  therefore 
sent  commissaries  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  submit,  and  furnish  his  army 
with  whatever.they  might  want.  The  Jews,  however,  desired  to  be  excused, 
alleging  thai  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius ;  and  persisted  in 
answering,  that  tney  would  never  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  as  long  as 
he  was  livii^ :  a  rare  example  of  fidelity,  arm  worthy  of  the  only  people  who 
in  that  aee  acknowledged  the  true  Grod !  The  Samaritans,  however,  did  not 
imitate  Susm  in  thiS'  particular ;  lor  they  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  Alex 
ander,  and  cveo-aent  him  eight  thousand  men,  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Tyre 
and  in  other  places.  For  the  better  understandii^  of  what  follows,*  it  may  be 
necessaiy  for  us  topoeseiit  the  reader,  in  few  words,  mth  the  state  of  the  Sa- 
maritans at  thai  time,  and  the  cause  of  the  strong  antipathy  between  iiem  and 
the  Jews. 

I  observed  flsawheiie>§^that  the  Samaritans  4id  not  descend  from  the  Irr^** 
ites.  but  were  a  colony  (»  idolaters,  taken  from  the  countries  on  the  other  side 
of  tne  Euphrates,  whom  Asarhaddon,  king  of  Ihe  Assyrians,  had  sent  to  inhabit 
the  cities4}f  Saiiariai  af^r  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  These 
people^  wJio  weifj  called  Cuthsi,  blended  the  worship  of  the  Grod  of  Israel  with 
that  of  their  idds ;  andon  all  occasions  discovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  Thit 
hatred  was  much  stronger  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, before  and  afier.the  restoration  of  the  temple. 

Notwithstanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy  roan  Nehemiah  had  wrought 
in  Jerusalem',  with  regard  to  the  marrying  of  strange  or  foreign  women,  the  evil 
had  spread  so  far,  thSt  the  hfeh-priest's  house,  which  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served more  than  any  other  from  titese  criminal  mixtures,  was  itself  polluted 
with  them.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  whom  Josephus  calls 
Manasses,  hiad  marridd  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Heh>nite,  and  many  more 
had  followed  his  example.  But  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  law  of  God,  whicli 
was  so  shamefully  violated,  commanded,  without  exception,  all  who  had  mar- 
ried strar^e  womens  either  to  put  them  away  immediately,  or  depart  from  the 
^ountry.ll  Manasses  chose  to  go  into  banishment  rather  tnan  separate  him.«^lf 
fpom  his  wife^  and  accordingly  mthdrew  to  Samaria,  where  he  was  ^lowe^ 

*  Plut  in  Alex.  p.  681.     Q..  ('nrt  U  i».  c.  5.     Arrinn.  1.  Vi.  f.  101. 
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(fj  great  pui  ibers,  a&  rebellious  as  himself.    He  there  settled  them  umler  th^ 
pRitectioD  oi  Sanballiit,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  governor  of  that  countiy  * 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus,  whom  probably  the  war  which  broKc 
out  between  Egypt  and  Persia  had  forced  into  Ph(emcia,  leave  to  build  on 
Mount  Geraezim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  appoint 
Mana2$3es,  bis  son-in-law,  priest  thereof.  From  that  time.  Samaria  became  the 
a^lum  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Judea.  And  it  was  this  that  raised  the  hatred 
or  the  Jews  agaiiist  the  Samaritans  to  its  greatest  be^t,  when  they  saw  that 
the  latter,  notwitnstandii^  the  express  prDoibition  of  me  law,  which  Qxed  (he 
solemn  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  citj  of  Jerusalem,  had  nevertheless- 
laised  altar  against  a]tar,  and  temple  against  temple,  and  g[iven  refuge  to  all  whu 
fled  from  Jenisalem,  to  screen  theni6el?e3  from  the  puBishment  whidi  would 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them  for  vioiating  the  law. 

Sud)  was  die  state  of  Judea  when  Alexander  laid  siege  to  T3rre.  The  Sa- 
maritans, as  we  before  observed,  had  sent  him  a  considerable  bod}  of  trooos ; 
whereas  the  Jews  thought  thej  could  not  submit  to  him  during  the  life  of  Da- 
rius, to  whom  thej  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

Alexander,  being  little  used  to  such  an  answer,  especially  aAcr  he  had  ob- 
tained so  many  victories,  and  thinking  that  all  thw^  ought  to  bow  before  him. 
resolved,  the  instant  he  bad  conquered  Tyre,  to  march  against  the  Jews,  and 
punish  their  disobedience  as  rigorously  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Tyrians. 

In  this  inminent  danger,  Jaodus,  the  highrpriest,  who  governed  under  the 
Persians^  seeing  himselT  exposed,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  to  the  wrath  of  tht 
conqueror,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  gave  orders  for  the 
offering  up  public  prayers  to  implore  his  assistance,  and  made  sacri^ces.  I'he 
night  after,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  directed  him  "  to  cavise  flowers 
to  oe  scattered  throughout  the  city ;  to  set  open  all  the  gates^  and  go,  clothet. 
in  his  pontiScal  robes,  with  all  the  priests  dresised  also  in  their  vestments,  ana 
all  the  rest  clothed  in  white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil  from 
die  kii^,  inasmuch  as  he  would  protect  them.''  This  command  was  punctually 
obeyea:  and  accordingly  this  august  procession,  the  very  day  a(\er,  marched 
out  of  the  city  to  an  eminence  called  Sapha,t  whence  there  was  a  view  of  all 
the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  and  ci^  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  whole 
procession  waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

The  Syrians  and  Phijenicians,  who  were  in  his  army,  were  persuaded  that 
the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  so  great,  that  he  would  certainly  punish  the  high- 
priest  after  an  exempl air- manner,  and  destroy  that  city  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
oe  had  done  Tyre ;  ana,  flushed  with  ioy  upon  that  account,  they  waited  in 
expectation  of  glutting  their  eyes  with  tee  calamities  of  a  })eople  to  whom  they 
brae  a  mortal  hatred.  As  soon  ae  the  Jews  heard  of  the  king^s  approach,  they 
set  out  to  meet  him  with. a] I  the  pomp  before  described.  Alexander  was  strucK 
at  the  s^t  of  the  high-priest,  on  whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden  plate  was 
fixed,  on  which  th^  name  of  God  was  written.  The  moment  the  king  perceived 
the  fajgfa-priest,  he  advanced  towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  re- 
spect ;  bowed  his  bock,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his  front,  ann  saluted  him 
who  wore  it  with  a  religious  veneration.  Then  the  Jews,  surrounding  Alexan- 
der, raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  evei^  kind  of  proeperity.  All  the  specti- 
ton  were  seiz«*.d  with  iisexpressible  surprise ;  they  could  scarcely  believe  theii 
eyes ;  an^  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  contraiy  to  their  expec 
tatiun,  asd  so  vastly  improbable. 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  hit  askmidimient,  asked  the  king 
bow  it  came  to  pass  that  be,  who  was  adored  by  cfery  one,  adored  the  higii- 
priest  of  the  Jewy.  "  |  do  notj"  replied  Al^ander,  adore  the  high  priest, 
M  the  God  whose  miniater  he  is.;  for  while  1  waa  ad  Oia  in  Mac^edoniaj  mj 
moBfi  wholly  flxfcd  on  the  great  design  of  the  Persian  war,  as  I  was  reflectii^ 

*  Josepu.  Aotiq. 
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on  tbe  means  of  conquei^  Asia,  this  very  man,  dressed  in  the  same  robfts^ 
appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  exhorted  me  to  banish  every  fear,  bid  me  cross 
the  Hellespont  boldly,  and  assured  me  that  God  would  march  at  the  head  of 
my  army,  and  give  me  the  victory  over  that  of  the  Persians."  Alexander 
adided,  that  the  jnstant  he  saw  this  priest,  he  knew  him  by  his  habit,  his  stature, 
his  air,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had  seen  at  Dia  j  that  be 
was  firmly  persuaded,  it  was  by  tiie  command,  and  under  the  immedate  con- 
duct of  Heaven,  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war ;  that  he  was  sure  he  should 
overcome  Darius  hereafter,  and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  adored  this  God  in  the  perK)n  of  his  priest.  Alex- 
ander, af\er  having  thus  answered  Parmenio,  embraced  the  high-priest,  and  all 
his  brethren :  then  walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  arrived  at  Jerusaleni, 
where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  in  the  temple,  afler  the  manner  prescribed 
to  him  by  the  high-priest. 

The  high-priest,  aAerwards,  showed  him  those  passages  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  whicn  are  spoken  of  mat  monarch.  I  shall  here  give  an  extract  of 
them,  to  show  how  conspicuously  the  most  distant  events  are  present  to  the 
Creator. 

God  manifests,  by  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  grandeur,  empire,  and  gloiy, 
are  his ;  that  he  bestows  them  on  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  witharaws  them, 
in  like  manner,  to  punish  the  abuse  of  them ;  that  nis  wisdom  and  power  solely 
determine  the  course  of  events  in  all  ages  ;*  ehat  he  changes,  by  the  mere  effect 
of  his  will,  the  whole  face  of  human  affairs ;  that  he  sets  up  new  kir^oms. 
overthrows  the  ancient  ones,  and  effaces  them,  even  to  the  veiy  footsteps  ot 
them,  with  the  same  ease  as  the  wind  carries  off"  the  smallest  chaff*  from  the 
threshing- floor.! 

God's  design  in  subiecting  states  to  such  astonishing  revolutions,  is  to  teach 
men,  that  they  are  in  his  presence  as  nothing ;  that  he  alone  is  the  most  high, 
the  eternal  iCinZy  the  sovereign  arbiter ;  who  acts  as  he  pleases,  with  supreme 
power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.t  For  the  putting  this  design  in  execu- 
tion, the  prophet  sees  an  august  council,  in  which  the  angels,  beii^  appointed 
as  spectators  and  overseers  of  j^vemments  and  kings,  inquire  mto  the  use 
which  these  make  of  the  autliority  that  heaven  entrusted  them  with,  in  quality 
of  his  ministers ;  and  when  they  abuse  it,' these  spirits,§  zealous  for  the  gloiy 
Df  their  Sovereign,  beseech  God  to  punish  their  imustice  and  iimatitude ;  and 
to  humble  their  pride,  by  casting  them  from  the  throne,  and  reducing  them  to 
the  most  abject  among  mankind.!! 

God,  to  make  these  imi>ortant  truths  still  more  sensible,  shows  Daniel  four 
dreadful  beasts,  rising  from  the  vast  sea.  in  which  the  four  winds  combat  to- 
gether with  fury ;  and,  under  these  symbols,  he  represents  to  the  prophet  the 
origin,  the  characteristics,  and  fall  ofthe  four  great  empires,  which  are  to  gov- 
ern the  whole  world  successively.  A  dreadful,  but  too  real  ima^e !  For  empires 
rise  out  of  noise  and  confusion,  they  subsist  in  blood  and  slaughter ;  they  exer- 
cise their  power  with  violence  and  cruelty ;  they  think  it  glorious  to  caiiy 
if  rror  and  desolation  into  all  places ;  but  yet,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts, 
tlcey  are  subiect  to  continual  vicissitudes,  and  unforeseen  destruction. If 

The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the  character  of  each  of  these 
empires.  After  havii^  represented  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  under  the 
Image  of  a  lioness,  ancf  that  of  the  Medes  ana  Persians,  under  the  form  of  a  bear, 
greedy  of  prey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  presenting 
us  ^vitn  sucn  of  its  characteristics  as  it  is  more  immediately  known  by.  Undei 
the  image  of  a  spotted  leopard,  with  four  heads  and  four  win^,  he  represents 
Alexander,  intermixed  with  good  and  bad  (jualities;  rash  and  impetuous  in  his 
resolution,  rapid  in  his  conquests,  flying  with  the  swiftness  of  a  oird  of  prey, 
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nfter  than  marching  witb  the  weight  of  an  army,  laden  with  die  whole  eouip* 
aee  of  war ;  supported  by  the  valour  and  capacity  of  his  j^enerals,  lour  of  wnom, 
titer  haying  assisted  him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divided  it  among  them* 
•elves.* 

To  this  pictun  the  prophet  adds,  elsewhere,  other  touches.  He  enumerate! 
the  order  of  the  st.ccession  of  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  he  declares,  in  precise  teims 
that  aiier  the  three  first  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  a  fourti 
monarch  will  arise,  who  is  Xerxes ;  ana  that  be  will  exceed  aU  his  predecet* 
•on  in  power  and  in  riches ;  that  this  prince,  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  hit 
oim  fi:raDdeur,  which  shall  have  risen  Id  its  highest  pitch,  will  assemble  all  the 
people  in  his  boundless  dominions,  and  lead  them  to  the  conouest  of  Greece. 
But  as  the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of  the  march  ol  this  multitude,  and  doet ' 
not  tell  us  what  success  they  met  with,  he  thereby  gives  us  pretty  cleariy  to 
understand,  that  Xenes,  a  soO,  injudicious,  and  ieanul  orince,  wul  not  nave 
the  least  succ^iss  in  any  of  his  projects.! 

On  the  contrary,  from  amon^  the  Greeks  in  question,  attacked  unsuccessfully 
b^  the  Persians,  there  will  arise  a  kin|^,  of  a  genius  and  turn  of  mind  auite 
difierent  from  that  of  Xerxes ;  and  this  is  Alexander  the  Great  He  shall  oe  a 
bold,  valiant  monarch ;  he  shall  succeed  in  all  his  enterprises :  he  shall  extend 
bis  dominions  far  and  wide,  and  shall  establish  an  irresbtible  power  on  the 
ruins  of  th<;  vanquished  nations :  but,  at  a  time  when  he  shall  imagine  himself 
to  be  most  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  shall  lose  his  life  with  the  legal  dig- 
nity, and  not  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him  in  it.  This  new  monarchy, 
losing  on  a  sudden  the  splendour  and  power  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  under 
Alexander,  shall  divide  itself  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  From  iti 
ruins  there  shall  arise,  not  only  four  great  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Macedon,  but  also  several  other  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  shall  usurp  itf 
provinces,  and  form  kingdoms  out  of  these.^ 

In  fine,  in  the  ei^th  chapter,  the  prophet  completes  th(  description  in  still 
stronger  colours,  tl^  character,  the  battles,  the  senes  of  successes,  the  rise  and 
fall,  of  these  two  rival  empires.  By  the  image  he  gives  of  a  powerful  ram.  hav* 
tngtwo  horns  of  an  unequal  length,  he  leclares  that  the  first  of  these  empires 
9imi  be  composed  of  Persians  and  Medes ;  that  its  strength  shall  consist  in  the 
union  of  the  two  nations ;  that  the  Persians  shall  nevertheless  exceed  the  Medes 
io  authority  ;  that  they  shall  have  a  series  of  conquest s,  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition ;  that  they  shall  first  extend  them  towards  the  west,  by  subduing 
the  Ljdians,  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace ;  that  they  shall  after- 
wards turn  their  arms  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  subdue  part  of  Scythia, 
and  the  nati<H)s  borderii^  on  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  in  fine,  that  they  shall  endeav- 
oar  to  enlarge  their  dominions  towards  the  south,  by  subjectii^  Egypt  and  Ara* 
bia:  but  that  they  shall  not  invade  the  nations  of  the  East.§ 

The  monarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibited  to  Daniel,  under  the 
symbc  I  of  a  he-goat,  of  prodigious  size ;  he  perceives  that  the  Macedonian 
anny  will  march  from  the  west,  in  order  to  invade  the  empire  of  the  Persians ; 
that  it  will  be  headed  by  a  warrior,  famous  for  his  power  and  gloiy  ;  that  it 
wiD  take  immense  marches  in  ouest  of  the  enem^,  even  into  the  veiy  heart  of 
hb  dominions  ;  that  it  shall  advance  towards  this  enemy  with  sucb  rapidity, 
that  it  will  seem  only  to  skim  the  ground  ;  that  it  will  give  this  empire  its  mor 
tal  wound  ;  entirely  subvert  it  by  repeated  victories,  and  destroy  the  double 
power  of  the  Persians  and  Medes :  during  which,  not  one  monarch,  whether 
its  ally  or  neighbour,  shall  give  it  tne  least  succour. 

But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  risen  to  its  greatest  height,  Alexan- 
der, who  formed  its  greatest  strength,  shall  be  snatched  from  it ;  and  thence 
there  will  arise,  towards  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  four  Grecian  monarchies, 
which,  thoi^  vaj^Jy  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander,  will,  however,  ..e  very  con- 
siderable. 
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Can  any  thinr  be  more  wonderful,  more  divine,  tban  a  series  of  prophccief  ^ 
all  of  them  so  clear,  so  exact,  and  so  circumstantial ;  prophecies  which  go  so 
(ar  as  to  point  out,  that  a  prince  should  die  without  leaving  a  single  successor 
from  among  his  own  family,  and  that  four  of  his  generals,  will  divide  his  em- 
pire between  them  ?  But  we  must  peruse  these  prophecies  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  The  Vulgate  agrees,  a  few  places  excepted,  pretty  nearly  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  I  shall  translate*  a^l-eeable  to  the  original  text. 

^*  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  kins:  Belshazzar,  a  vision  appeared  unto 
me,  even  unto  me,  Daniel,  after  that  whicn  appeared  unto  me  at  tne  first.  And 
I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  it  came  to  pass  when  I  saw,  that  I  was  at  Shushan  in  tiie 
palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam  ;  and  1  saw  in  a  vision,  and  I  was  by 
the  river  of  Ulai.  Then  L  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold  there 
stood  before  the  river  ▲  ran,  which  had  two  hornj,  and  the  two  horns  were  high : 
But  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw  the 
ram  pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward :  So  that  no  beasts  might 
stand  before,  hrm,  neither  was  there  ahy  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but 
he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great.  And  as  I  was  considering, 
behold,  an  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  ami 
touched  not  the  ground  ;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 
And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  beTore 
the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  '  And  I  saw  him  come 
close  unto  the  ram,  and  he  i^as  molved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the 
ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  be* 
fore  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him :  And 
there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he- 
goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken; 
and  from  it  came  out  four  notable  ones  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven."t 

A  great  number  of  very  important  reflections  might  be  made  on  the  prophe- 
cies 1  have  now  repeated :  but  these  I  shall  leave  to  Ae  leader's  understanding 
and  religion,  and  will  make  but  one  remark ;  on  which,  however,  I  shall  not 
expatiate  5>o  much  as  the  subject  might  deserve. 

The  Almighty  presides  in  general  overall  events  which  happen  in  the  world ; 
and  rules,  with  absolute  sway,  the  fate  of  all  men  in  particular,  of  all  cities, 
and  of  all  empires ;  but  then  he  conceals  thp  operations  of  his  wisdom,  ana 
the  wonders  of  his  providence,  beneath  the  veil  of  natural  causes  and  ordinaiy 
events.  All  that  profane  history  exhibits  to  us,  whether  sieges,  or  the  con- 
rjuests  of  cities ;  battles  won  or  lost ;  empires  established  or  overthrown ; 
in  all  these,  there  appears  nolhir^  but  what  is  human  and  natural :  God 
seems  to  have  no  concern  in  these  uiins9B,and  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  he  abandons  mankind  entirely  to  Sieir  views,  their  talents,  and  their  pas- 
sions ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish  nation,  wnom  he  considered  as  his  own 
peculiar  people. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  so  repugnant  to  religion  and  even 
reason  itself.  God  breaks  at  every  interval  his  silence,  and  disperses  the  clouds 
vthich  hide  him,  and  condescends  to  discover  to  us  the  secret  springs  of  his 
providence,  by  causing  his  prophets  to  foretell,  a  long  series  of  yfears  before 
the  event,  the  fate  he  nas  prepared  for  the  different  nations  6f  the  earth.  He 
reveals  to  Daniel  the  order,  the  succession,  and  the  different  characteristics  of 
the  four  great  empires,  to  which  he  is  determined  to  subject  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe,  viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  of  the 
Greeks ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  in  the  same  view  that  he  insists,  veiy  strongly,  on  the  two  most  famous 
conquerors  that  ever  existed ;  I  mean,  C^rus  and  Alexander,  the  one  founder, 
the  other  deslroj^er,  of  the  powerful  empire  of  Persia.  He  causes  the  former 
to  be  called  by  his  name,  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth ;  prophesies,  by  tfie 
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of  Isaiah,  his  victories ;  and  relates  the  severa]  circumstances  of  the 
takJDg^  of  Babylon,  the  like  of  which  had  never  besn  seen  before.  On  this  oc- 
canoa  he  points  out  Alexander  by  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  ascribes  such  quali- 
lies  and  characteristics  as  can  agree  with  none  but  him,  and  which  denote  him 
as  if  be  had  been  named. 

These  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  explains  himself  clearly,  should 
be  coDsioered  as 


path  to  the  secret 

merines  of  light  should  enable  a  rationafand  religious  man  to  see  everything 
else  cfearly  ;  and  make  him  conclude,  from  what  is  said  of  the  four  great  em- 
pires of  Cyius  and  Alexander,  of  Babylon  and  Tvre,  that  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge and  admire,  in  the  several  events  of  proiane  histonr,  God's  perpetual 
care  and  regard  for  all  men  and  all  states,  whose  destiny  depends  entirely  oa 
his  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  pleasure.- 

We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  joy  and  admiration  with  which 
AIe3(aiider  was  £ulea\,  upon  hearing  such  clear,  such  circumstantial,  and  advao- 
tageotts  oromises.  Dcfore  he  iefl  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  the  Jews,  and  bid 
them  ask  aiiy  favour  whatever.  They  answered,  that  their  reauest  was,  to  be 
allowed  to  live  according  to  the  laws  which  their  ancestors  haa  left  them,  and 
to  be  exempted,  the  seventh  year,  from  their  usual  tribute  ;  aud,  for  this  reason, 
because  ihey  were  ibrbid  by  their  laws  to  sow  their  fields,  and  consequently 
couid  have  no  harvest  Alexander  granted  their  request,  and  upon  the  high- 
priest's  beseeching  him  to  suffer  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  BabTlonia  and  Media, 
to  live  likewise  agreeable  to  their  own  laws,  he  also  indulged  them  in  this  par- 
ticular with  the  utmost  humanity  ;  and  said  farther,  that  in  case  any  of  them 
irould  be  willing  to  serve  under  his  standards,  he  would  ^ive  them  leave  to 
follow  their  own  way  of  worship,  and  to  observe  Uieir  respective  customs :  upon 
ifhich  offer  great  numbers  enlisted  themselves. 

He  was  scarcely  come  from  Jerusalem,  when  the  Samaritans  waited  upon 
him  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  humbly  entreating  him  to  do  them  tlie 
booour  to  visit  their  temple.  As  these  had  submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander, 
and  sent  him  succours,  they  imagined  that  they  deserved  his  favour  much  more 
than  the  Jews ;  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  obtain  the  same,  and 
even  much  greater  indulgence.  It  was  in  this  view  they  made  the  pompous 
procession  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  invite  Alexander  to  their  city ;  and 
the  eight  thousand  men  they  had  sent  to  serve  under  him,  joined  in  the  request 
made  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander  thanked  them  courteously ;  but  said 
thit  be  was  obliged  to  march  into  Egypt,  and  therefore  had  no  time  to  lose  ; 
oowever,  that  be  would  visit  their  ci^  at  his  return,  in  case  he  had  opportu- 
nity. They  then  besought  him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  a  tribute  eveiy 
seventh  year ;  upon  which  Alexander  asked  them,  whether  they  were  Jews  ? 
They  made  an  ambig[uous  answer,  which  the  king  not  having  time  to  examine, 
he  abo  suspended  this  matter  till  his  return,  sjSI  immediately  continued  his 
march  towards  Gaza. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it  provided  with  a  strong  garrison, 
commaiuied  by  Betis,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  Darius.  This  governor,  who  was 
a  brave  man,  and  veir  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  defended  it  with  great  vigour 
against  Alexander.  As  this  was  the  only  inlet  or  pass  into  Egypt,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  ibr  him  to  conquer  it,  and  thereTore  he  was  obliged  to  be 
iiege  it  But  although  every  art  of  war  was  employed,  and  notwithstanding 
his  soldieis  ibuy^ht  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  he  was,  however,  forced  to  lie 
two  nuH^hs  before  it.  Exasperated  at  its  holding  out  so  kng,  and  his  receiv- 
ing two  wounds,  he  was  resolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the  inhabitants,  and 
ioldiers,  with  a  barbarity  absolutely  inexcusable  ;  lor  he  cut  ten  thousand  men 
to  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest,  with  their  wives  and  children,  for  slaves.  When 
Betis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  assault,  was  brought  before 
turn,  .Alexander,  instead  of  usm^  him  kindly,  as  bis  valour  and  fidelity  justljr 
^dented,  and  who  otherwise  esteemed  bravery  even  m  an  enemy,  fired  oh  th« 
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occasion  with  an  insolent  joy,  spoke  thus  to  him :  "  Betis,  thou  shall  not  die  tfi€ 
death  thou  desiredst.  Prepare  therefore  to  sufifer  all  those  torments  which  re- 
venge can  invent"  Betis,  looking  upon  the  king,  not  only  with  a  firm,  but  a 
haughty  air,  dia  not  make  the  least  reply  to  his  menaces  :  upon  which  the  kuiB;« 
more  enraged  than  before  at  his  disaamful  silence,  "  Observe,"  said  he,  'M 
beseech  you,  that  dumb  arro^nce.  Has  he  bended  the  knee  ?  Has  he  spoke* 
even  so  much  as  one  submissive  word  ?  But  I  will  conc^uer  this  obstinate 
silence,  and  will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing  else."  At  last 
Alexaiider^s  anger  arose  to  fury  ;  his  conduct  now  beeinnii^  to  change  with 
his  fortune  :*  upbn  which  he  orcfered  a  hole  to  be  made  urou^  his  heels,  when 
a  rope  being  put  through  them,  and  this  bein^  tied  to  a  chanot,  he  ordered  hi» 
soldiers  to  arag  Betis  round  the  city  till  he  died.  He  boasted  his  havinc:  inu« 
tated,  on  this  occasion,  Achilles,  from  whom  he  was  descended  ;  who,  as  Homer 
relates,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be  dragged  in  the  same  manner 
round  the  walls  of  Troy :  as  it  a  man  ought  ever  to  pride  himself  for  having  imi- 
tated so  ill  an  example.!  Both  were  very  barbarous,  but  Alexander  was  much 
more  so,  in  causing  Betis  to  be  dragged  alive ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  than  be* 
cause  he  had  served  his  sovereign  with  bravery  and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city 
with  which  he  had  intrusted  him  ;  a  fidelity,  that  ought  to  nave  been  admireay 
and  even  rewarded,  by  an  enemy,  rather  than  punished  in  so  cruel  a  manner.^ 
He  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he  found  in  Gaza  to  Olympian,  to 
Cleopatra  his  sister,  and  to  his  friends.  He  also  presented  Leonidas,  bis  pre« 
ceptor,  with  five  hundred  quintals,  or  one  hundred  weight  of  frankincense,  and 
one  hundred  quintals  of  myrrh ;  calling  to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas  had  g^ven 
him  when  but  a  child,  and  which  seemed,  even  at  that  time,  to  presage  the 
conquests  this  monarch  had  lately  achieved.  For  Leonidas,  observing  Alex- 
;inder  take  up  whole  handfuls  of  incense  at  a  sacrifice,  and  throw  it  into  the 
fire,  said  to  him,  ^^  Alexander,  when  you  shall  have  conquered  the  countiy 


^..w^.x^.w,  ...^.w  ..w  .^vr...v.<^  <^  aw..x/..o .  .  ^,M^*  Tx/««  «  large  quantity  ^^  in- 
cense and  myrrh,  in  order  that  you  may  no  longer  Be  so  reserved  and  sparing 
in  your  sacrifices  to  the  gods." 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the  siege  of  Gaza,  he  lefl  a  garrison  there, 
and  turned  the  whole  power  of  his  amis  towards  Erypt.  In  seven  days  march 
he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  where  a  ereat  number  oTEgyptians  had  assembled, 
with  all  imaginable  diligence,  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign.§ 

The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Persians  was  so  great,  that  they  valued 
very  little  who  should  be  their  king,  provided  they  coula  but  meet  with  a  hero 
to  rescue  them  from  the  insolence  and  indignity  with  which  themselves,  and 
those  who  professed  their  religion,  were  treated.  For,  however  false  a  reli^on 
may  be,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  one  more  absurd  than  that  of  the 
Egyptiaas,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  established  religion,  the  people  will 
not  suffer  it  to  be  insulted  ;  nothing  affecting  their  minds  so  stronely ,  nor  firir^ 
them  to  a  greater  de^e.  Ochus  had  caused  their  god  Apis  to  oe  murdered, 
in  a  manner  highly  injurious  to  themselves  an^  their  religion  ;  and  the  Persians 
to  whom  he  had  feflt  the  government,  continued  to  make  the  same  mock  of  that 
deity.  Thus  several  circumstances  had  rendered  the  Persians  so  odious,  that, 
on  tne  arrival  of  Amyntas  a  short  time  before  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  found 
them  prepared  to  juin,  and  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Persians. 

This  Amyntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Dariua  tie  had  commanded  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Issus ;  and 
having  fled  into  Syria,  by  the  countiy  lying  towards  Tripoli,  with  four  thou- 
«ind  men,  he  had  there  seized  upon  as  many  ve«.sels  as  he  wanted,  burned  tkt 
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mH^  ijid  immediately  b  sail  towards  the  bland  of  Cjprus  and  aAenmisto* 
wards  Pelusium,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  upon  feigriing  that  he  had  heM 
lunoared  with  a  commission  from  Darius,  appointing  nim  governor  of  E>fjpU 
m  the  room  of  Sabaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Issus.  As  soon  as  he  ftjund  mm- 
leif  possessed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  made  public 
[Hetensions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  declaiii^,  that  the  motive  of  his  coming 
was  to  ^pel  the  Persians.  Upon  this,  a  muhitude  of  Egyptians,  who  wj^beo 
far  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  free  themselves  from  these  insupportable  tyrants, 
went  over  to  him.  He  then  marched  directly  for  Meinphis,  the  cacital  of  tbt 
kingdom ;  when,  coming  to  a  battle,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  ana  shut  them 
np  m  the  city.  But  softer  he  had  gained  this  victoiy,  having  neglected  to  keep 
his  soldiers  toother,  they  straggled  up  and  down  in  search  of  plunder :  whicn 
the  enem[^  seeing,  they  salliea  out  upon  suc^  as  remained,  and  cut  tnem  to 
pieces,  wnh  Amyntas  their  leader. 

This  events  so  far  from  lesseniiv  the  aversion  the  Egyptians  had  for  the  Per- 
siaiis,  increased  it  still  more ;  so  that  the  moment  Alexander  appeared  upon  tl» 
frontiecs,  the  people,  who  were  all  disposed  to  receive  that  monarch,  ran  ia 
crowds  to  submit  to  him.  His  arrival,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  pie- 
sented  them  with  a  secure  protection,  which  Amyntas  could  not  afibrd  tnem ; 
and  from  this  consideration^  they  all  declared  openly  in  his  favour.  Mazeus, 
who  commanded  in  Memphis,  findineit  would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  re* 
sist  so  trtumphant  im  army,  and  that  Darius,  his  sovereign,  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  succour  him,  therefore  threw  open  the  gates  ol  the  city  to  the  conqueror, 
and  gave  up  eig^t  hundred  talents  and  all  the  kwf^s  furniture.  Thus  Alexan- 
der possessed  himself  of  all  £g}[pt,  without  meeting  the  least  opposition. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  desi^  of  visiting  4he  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
Th»  temple  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ^ndj  deserts  of  Libya,  and  twelve 
days  journey  from  Memphis.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  first  peopled  Egypt  and 
Libya,  after  the  flood ;  and,  when  idolatry  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  world 
some  time  after,  he  was  the  chief  deity  of  those  two  countries  in  which  his  de- 
scendants had  continued.  A  temple  was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  midst  of 
these  deserts,  upon  a  sjpot  of  pretty  good  ground,  about  two  leagues  broad, 
which  fiormed  a  Kind  of  island  in  a  sea  of  sand.*  It  is  he  whrnn  the  Greeks 
call  Zoir,  Jupiter,  and  the  Egyptians,  Ammon  :t  in  process  of  time  these  two 
names  were  joined,  and  he  was  called  Jupiter- Ammon. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally  rash  and  dangerous,  was 
owii^  to  a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander,  having  read  in  Homer,  and  other 
^bufous  authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their  heroes  were  represented  as 
flie  sons  of  some  deity  ;  and  as  he  himself  was  desirous  of  passing  for  a  hero, 
be  was  determined  to  have  a  god  for  his  father.  Accordingly  he  fixed  upon 
Jopiter-Aniaion  for  this  purpose,  and  began  by  bribing  the  pnests,  and  teach- 
■gthem  the  part  they  were  to  act. 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  had  any  one  endeavoured  to  divert  him 
from  a  design,  which  was  ereat  in  no  other  circumstances  than  the  pride  and 
extravagance  that  gave  birth  to  it.  Pufied  up  with  his  victories,  he  had  already 
begun  to  assume,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  character  of  tenaciousness  and  in- 
flexibility which  will  do  nothing  but  command ;  which  cannot  sufier  advice, 
and  mud)  less  bear  opposition ;  which  knows  neither  obstacles  nor  dangers ; 
which  makes  the  beautiful  to  consist  in  impossibility ;  in  a  word,  which  fanciei 
itself  able  to  force,  not  only  enemies,  but  fortresses,  seasons,  ^nd  the  whole 
order  of  nature  ;  the  usual  enect  of  a  long  series  of  prosperities,  which  subdues 
die  strange^  and  makes  them  at  leijgth  forget  that  they  are  men.  We  our- 
selves have  seen  a  £unoiis  conaueror,^  ^^  boasted  his  treading  in  the  steps 
of  Alexander,  carry  farther  than  ne  ever  b^d  this  kind  of  savage  Eeroism  $  and 
ky  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  himself,  never  to  recede  from  his  resolution, 
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Alexander  therefore  set  out ;  and  going  down  the  river  frcnn  Memphit,  til 
be  came  to  the  sea,  he  coasted  it,  ami,  afler  havine  passed  Canopus,  he  ob« 
•enred,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  a  spot  he  thou|^ht  very  well  situated 
for  the  huitding  of  a  city.  He  himself  drew  the  plan  of  it,  and  marked  out  the 
leveraJ  olaces  where  the  temples  and  public  squares  were  to  be  erected.  For 
the  builain^  it,  he  employed  Uinocrates  the  architect,-  who  had  acquired jmat 
reputation  by  hist  rebuilaii^,  at  Ephesus,  the  temple  of  Diana,  wnjch  neio* 
3tratus  had  burnt.    This  city  he  called  afler  his  own  name,  and  it  afteiwaidl 


rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom*  As  it9  harbour,  which  was  very 
modious,  had  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  is 
its  neighbourhood,  it  drew  all  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west  \  and  therebr 
became,  in  a  very  short  time,  one  of  the  roost  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.* 

Alexander  had  to  go  a  journey  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty 
French  leagues,  to  me  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon ;  the  most  of  the  way  was 
through  sandy  deserts.  Tne  soldiers  were  patient  enough  for  the  first  two 
days  march,  before  the^  arrived  in  the  vast  dreadful  solitudes ;  but  as  soon  aa 
they  found  themselves  m  irfimense  plains,  covered  with  sands  of  a  prodigious 
depth,  they  were  ^atly  terrified^  Surrounded  as  with  the  sea,  tncy  gazed 
round  as  mr  as  their  sip^ht  could  extend,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  ^lace 
that  was  inhabited,  but  m  vain,  for  they  could  not  -perceive  so  much  as  a  single 
tree  ;  nor  the  least  appearance  of  any  land  that  had  been  cultivated.  To  in- 
crease tlieir  calamity,  the  water  they  had  brought  in  goat-skins,  upon  camels, 
now  failed ;  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop  in  all  that  sandy  de-. 
scrt.  They  therefore  were  -reduced  to  the  sad  condition  of  dying  almost  with 
thirst ;  not  to  mention  the  dan^r  the^r  were  In  of  being  buned  under  moun- 
tains of  sand,  that  were  soraAimes  raised  by  the  winds ;  and  which  bad  for- 
merly desla^yed  fifty  thousand  of  the  troops  cf  Camby^es.  Eveiy  thing  was 
by  this  time  scorched  to  so  violent  a  degree,  and  the  air  became  so  hot,  that 
tlie  men  cduld  scarcely  breathe  j  when  on  a  sudden,  either  by  chance,  say 
the  historians,  or  the  immediate  indulgence  of  heaven,  the  sky  was  so  com- 
pletely overspread  with  thick  clouds,  tnat  they  hid  the  sun,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  tbe  army :  thoueh  they  were  stUI  in  great  want  of  water.  But  the  storm 
having  dischareed  itself  in  a  violent  rain,  eveiy  soldier  got  as  much  as  he  want- 
ed: and  some  nad  so  violent  a  thirst,  that  they  stood  with  their  mouths  open, 
ana  caught  the  rain  as  it  fell.  The  iudicious  reader  knows  what  judgment  he 
is  to  form  of  these  marvellous  incidents  with  which  historians  nave  thought 
proper  to  embellish  this  relation.     • 

They  were  several  days  in  crossing  these  deserts,  and,  upon  their  arriving 
near  the  place  where  the  oracle  stood,  they  perceived  a  great  number  of  ravens 
flying  before  the  most  advanced  standard.  These  ravens  sometimes  flew  to 
the  ground,  when  the  army  marched  ^owly ;  and  at  other  times  advanced  for- 
ward, to  serve^them  as  guides,  till  they  at  last  came  to  the  temple  of  the  god. 
A  vastly  surpnsrng  cireumstance  is,  that  although  this  oracle  be  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  boundless  solitude,  it  nevertheless  is  surrounded  with  a 
rrove,  so  veiy  shady,  that  the  sunbeaira  can  scarcely  pierce  it ;  not  to  mentios 
that  the  grove  or  m)od  is  watered  with  several  springs  of  fireu  water,  which 
preserve  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  related,  that  near  this  grove  there  is 
tnother,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  fountain,  called  the  Water,  or  Fountain  of 
the  Sun.  At  daybreak  it  is  lukewarm,  at  noon  cold :  but  in  the  evening  it  grows 
warmer  insensibly,  and  at  midnight,  boiling  hot :  after  this,  as  day  approaches, 
H  decreases  in  heat,  and  continues  this  vicissituae  for  ever. 

The  ^od,  who  is  worshipped  in  this  temple^  is  not  represented  under  tht 
(brm  which  painters  and  sculptors  generally  give  to  gods ;  for  he  is  made  of 
emeralds,  and  other  preckws  stones,  and  from  the  head  to  the  nave],t  reseir 
Uet  a  rain.    The  king  having  entered  into  the  temple,  the  senior  priest  <k 
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ihred  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter;  and  assored  him,  that  the  god  himself 
totawed  this  name  upon  him.  Alexander  accepted  it  with  joj,  smd  acknow- 
ledged Jupiter  as  his  father.  He  aAerwards  asked  the  Driest,  whether  his  fa- 
ther Jupiter  had  not  allotted  him  the  empire  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  whiJi 
the  priest,  who  was  as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  kin^  was  vain-glorious,  answered, 
that  he  should  be  monarch  of  the  universe.  At  last  he  inquired,  whether  all 
his  Other's  murderers  had  been  punished  ?  but  the  priest  replied,  that  he 
blasphemed  ;  that  his  father  was  immortal,  but  with  regard  to  me  murderen 
of  rhiJip,  th<?7  had  all  been  extirpated  ;  adding  that  he  should  be  invhicible, 
and  aOenvards  take  his  seat  amone  the  deities.  Having  ended  his  sacrifiee, 
be  offered  maguificent  presents  to  me  god,  and  did  not  forget  the  priestt,  who 
bad  been  so  faithful  to  nis  interest. 

Swelled  with  the  splendid  title  of  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  fancying  himself 
rased  above  the  human  species,  he  returned  from  his  journey  as  from  a  tri- 
umph. From  that  time^  in  all  his  letters,  his  orders,  and  decrees,  he  alwajB 
wrote  in  the  s^le  following  :  Alexander,  Kino,  son  of  JvpiTER-AimoN.  In 
ai«wer  to  which,  Olympias,  his  mother,  one  day  made  a  veiy  witty  remon-* 
strance  in  a  few  words,  By  desiring  him  not  to  Quarrel  any  longer  wjth  Juno.* 

While  Alexander  prided  himself  in  these  chimeras,  and  tasted  the  great 
pleasure  his  vanity  made  him  conceive  from  this  pompous  title,  every  one 
dended  him  in  secret ;  and  some,  who  had  not  yet  put  on  the  ^oke  of  ameiSt 
flattery,  ventured  to  reproach  him  upon  that  account ;  but  they  paid  yei^r  dear 
fi>r  th?.l  liberty,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Not  satis6ed  with  endeavouring  to 
pass  for  the  soo  of  a  god,  and  of  being  persuaded,  in  case  this  were  possible, 
that  He  really  was  such,  he  himself  would  also  pass  for  a  god ;  till  at  last  Pro- 
vidence, having  acted  mat  part  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  make  him  the  in- 
strument, brot^t  him  to  his  end,  and  thereby  levelled  him  with  the  rest  of 
mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon.  being  arrived 
at  the  Pahis  Mareotis,  which  was  not  far  from  the  island  of  Pnaros,  made  a 
visit  to  the  nopr  city,  part  of  which  was  now  built.  He  took  the  best  methods 
possible  to  people  it,  inviting  thither  all  sorts  of  persons,  to  whom  he  offered 
the  most  advantageous  conditions.  He  drew  to  it,  among  others,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Jews,  by  allowing  them  veiy  great  privileges ;  for  he  not  only 
left  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  aira  laws,  but  put  them  on  the  same 
fbotir^  in  every  respect  with  the  Macedonians,  whom  he  settled  there.!  From 
thence  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

Varro  observes,  that  at  the  time  this  king  built  Alexandria,  the  use  of  papy- 
rus, for  writing,  was  ibund  in  Egypt ;  but  this  I  shall  mention  elsewhere. 

During  Alexanders  stay  in  Memphis,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  suf- 
fering none  but  Macedonians  to  conmiand  the  troops.  He  divided  the  country 
into  districts,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant,  who  received  or- 
ders from  himself  only ;  not  thinkii^  it  safe  to  intrust  the  general  command  of 
ail  the  troops  to  one  single  person,  m  so  laige  and  populous  a  countir.  With 
regard  to  the  civil  ^vemmcnt,  he  invest^  one  Doloaspes  with  the  whole 
power  of  it ;  for,  being  desirous  that  Egypt  should  still  be  governed  by  its  an- 
cient laws  ajid  customs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  native  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
tbey  must  be  familiar,  was  fitter  for  that  office  than  any  foreigner  whatever. 

To  hasten  the  builcUng  of  this  new  city,  he  api>ointed  Cleomenes  inspector 
over  if,  with  orders  for  him  to  levy  the  tribute  which  Arabia  was  to  pay.^  But 
this  Cleomenes  was  a  veiy  wicked  wretch,  who  abused  his  authority,  anci  op- 
"  the  people  with  the  utmost  barbarity. J 
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FAMOUS  BATTLE  OF  ARBCLA. 

/L?:xAirDCR  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  set  out  from  thenc«  abott*. 
spring-time,  to  march  into  the  East  against  Darius.    In  his  way  tfaroin;fa  IV 
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lattine,  he  heard  news  which  gave  him  gre&i  uneasiness.  At  his  going  into 
Egypt  he  had  appointed  Andromachus,  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  governor 
of  Sjna  and  Palestine.  Andromachus  coming  to  Samaria  to  settle  some  aflain 
in  that  countiy,  the  Samaritans  mutinied,  and  settii^  fire  to  the  house  in  which 
he  was,  burned  him  alive.  It  Ls  very  probable,  that  this  was  occasioned  bj 
the  rage  with  which  that  people  were  nred,  at  their  having  been  denied  the 
same  privil^es  that  had  been  eranted  the  Jews,  their  enemies.  Alexandef 
was  highly  exasperated  against  mem  for  this  cruel  action,  and  accord ii^ly  he 
put  to  death  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in  it,  banished  the  rest  from  the  city 
of  Samaria,  supplying  their  room  with  a  colony  of  Macedonians,  and  divided 
the  rest  of  their  lands  among  the  Jews.* 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various  afiBurs  of  the  countries  he 
left  behind  him,  and  advanced  towards  new  conquests. 

He  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  a  eunuch  brought  word,  that  the  consort  of 
Darius  was  dead  m  child-bed.  Hearing  this,  he  returned,  and  went  into  the 
tent  of  Sysigambis,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears,  and  tying  on  the  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  the  youne  princesses,  who  also  were  weeping ;  and  near  them 
the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,  who  was  the  more  worthy  of  compassion,  as  he  wai 
less  sensible  to  evils  which  concerned  him  more  than  any  otner.t  Alexander 
consoled  them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as  plainly  showed  that  he  hiai* 
self  was  deeply  and  sincerely  afflicted.  He  caused  her  funeral  obsequies  to 
be  performea  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  One  of  the  eu< 
nucDS  who  superintended  the  chamber,  and  who  had  been  taken  with  the  prin- 
cesses, fled  from  the  camp,  and  ran  to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his  con- 
sort's death.  The  Persian  monarch  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  affliction 
upon  hearing  this  news  ;  particularly  as  he  supposed  she  would  not  be  allowed 
'he  funeral  ceremonies  due  to  her  exalted  rank.  But  Uie  eunuch  undeceived 
iiim  on  this  occasion,  by  telling  him  the  honours  which  Alexander  had  paid  bis 
<]|ueen  after  her  death,  and  the  civilities  he  had  always  shown  her  in  her  life, 
lime.  Darius,  upon  hearing  these  words,  was  fired  with  suspicions  of  so  her 
rid  a  kind,  that  they  did  not  leave  him  a  moment's  quiet.t 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows  :  **  If  thou  dost  stiU 
acknowledge  Darius  for  thy  lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by  the  respect  and 
veneration  thou  owest  to  that  ^at  splendour  of  Mithres,§  which  enlightens 
us,  and  to  this  hand  which  the  king  stretches  out  to  thee  ;  tell  me,  I  say,  whe- 
ther, in  bemoanii^  the  death  of  Statira,  I  do  not  bewail  tne  least  of  her  evib ; 
and  whether,  as  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young  monarch,  she  did  not  first 
lose  her  honour,  and  afterwards  her  life.'*  The  eunuch,  throwing  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Dariqs,  besought  him  not  to  think  so  injuriously  of  Alexander's  vir- 
tue ;  nor  dishonour  his  wife  and  sister  after  her  death :  ana  not  deprive  himself 
of  the  greatest  consolation  he  could  possibly  have  in  nis  nnisfortunes,  viz.  to  be 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  prince  who  baa  triumphed  over  him,  was  superior 
to  the  frailties  of  other  men ;  that  he  ought  rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he 
had  given  the  Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs. of  his  virtue  and  continence, 
than  ne  had  g^ven  the  Persians  themselves  of  his  valour.  After  this  he  coik 
firme'd  all  he  had  before  said,  by  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations  ; 
and  then  gave,  him  a  particular  account  of  what  public  fame  had  related  con- 
Temin^  the  wisdom,  temperance,  and  magnanimity  of  Alexander. 

Danus  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers  were  assembled,  and  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  neaven^  broke  into  the  following  prayer :  *^  Ye  ^ods,  who 
preside  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  who  dispose  of  kings  and  empires,  grant 
that,  after  having  raised  the  fortune  of  Persia  from  its  dejected  sta^  I  ma^ 
transmit  it  to  my  descendants  with  the  same  lustre  in  which  I  received  it ;  in 
order  that«  after  having  triumphed  over  my  enemies,  I  may  acknowledge  the 

•  Oitd.  I  <xtU.  p.  530—696.    Arriaa.  1.  liL  p.  111^137.    Plat  in  Alex.  p.  081—685.    Q.uiiit.  Curt.  1 
lr.«.«— 16.    JosUn.  1.  is.  c.  13— 14. 

t  Ob  id  \matn  inUcrabilit.  qnod  Doodam  MotiebttoalunlUtaai,  nMzima  ax  pwU  ad  iptom  reduDdentwito 
Qleort.  ^  IA.M.M74.    AQl.J.CUtl» 
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hvtnm  wkidi  Alexander  has  shown  in  my  calamity  to  persons  who,  of  all  otherh, 
ire  iDoet  dear  to  me  :  or,  in  case  the  time  ordained  by  the  fates  is  at  last  come, 
or  that  rt  must  necessai^  happen,  from  the  aiK;er  ofthe  gods,  or  the  ordinaiy 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  that  the  empire  of  Persia  must  end :  grant,  great 
gods,  that  Dooe  but  Alexander  may  ascend  the  throne  of  Cyrus. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  set  out  upon  his  march,  arrived  with  hit 
whole  army  at  Thapsacus,  where  he  passed  a  oridge  that  lay  across  the  Eu* 
phratcs,  and  continued  his  jouniey  towards  the  Tigris,  where  he  expected  to 
come  up  with  the  enemy.  Darius  had  already  made  overtures  of  peace  to  him 
twice,  but  finding  at  last  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  concluding  one,  un- 
less he  res^^d  the  whole  empire  to  him,  he  therefore  prepared  himself  again 
for  bat|!|e.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as  numer- 
ous again  as  that  of  Issus,  and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh  :  hjs  forces  covered 
all  the  plaiBS  of  Mesopotamia.  Advice  being  brought,  that  the  enemy  was  not 
hr  off,  be  caused  Satropates,  colonel  of  the  cavaliy,  to  advance  at  the  head  of 
a  thotBand  chosen  horse ;  and  likewise  gave  six  thousand  to  Mazsus,  governor 
of  the  province ;  all  of  whom  were  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing  the 
river,  and  to  lay  waste  the  countiy  through  which  that  monarch  was  to  pass ; 
bat  he  arrived  too  late. 

Of  ail  the  rivers  of  the  east,  this  is  the  most  rapid ;  and  not  only  a  great 
number  of  rivulets  mingle  in  its  waves,  but  those  also  dni^  along  great  stones ; 
so  that  it  is  named  Tigris,  by  reason  of  its  prodigious  rapidity,  an  arrow  being 
so  called  in  the  Persian  tongue.  Alexander  sounded  those  parts  of  the  river 
which  were  fordable,  and  there  the  water,  at  the  entrance,  came  up  to  the  horses 
Dellies,  and  in  the  middle  to  their  breasts.  Having  drawn  up  his  infantnr  in  the 
form  of  a  baJf-moon,  and  posted  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  they  advanced 
!c  the  current  of  the  water  with  no  great  difficulty,  carrying  their  arms  over 
their  heads.  The  king  walked  on  foot  among  the  infantiy,  and  was  the  first 
who  appeared  on  the  opposite  sbore^  where  he  pointed  out  with  his  hand  the 
ford  to  the  soldiers ;  it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  make  them  hear  him.  But 
it  was  widi  the  greatest  difficulty  they  kept  themselves  above  water,  because 
of  the  slipperiness  of  the  stones,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the'  stream.  Such  sol- 
diers as  not  only  carried  their  arms,  but  their  clothes  also,  were  much  more 
&tigued ;  for  these  being  unable  to  go  forward,  were  carried  into  whirlpools. 
ooless  they  threw  away  their  burdens.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  number  ot 
cfotfaes,  floating  up  and  down,  beat  away  the  burdens  of  several ;  and  as  eveiy 
nan  endeavoured  to  catch  at  his  own  mines,  they  annoyed  one  another  more 
tfian  the  river  did.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  king  commanded  them,  with 
tloud  voice,  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms ;  and  assured  them,  that  he  himself 
would  compensate  their  other  losses ;  for  not  one  of  them  would  listen  to  his 
admonitions  or  orders,  so  great  was  the  noise  and  tumult.  At  last,  they  all 
passed  over  that  part  of  the  ford  where  the  water  was  most  shallow^  ana  the 
sfaeam  less  im 

It  is  certain 
becnopposed 

little  opposition'  to  their  passage.  But  Mazsus,  who  mieht  easiljr  have  de- 
feated them,  had  he  come  up  when  they  were  crossing  the  river  in  disorder 
and  confusion,  did  not  arrive  till  they  were  forming  in  order  of  battle.  A  like 
good  fottuoe  had  always  attended  this  prince  hitherto,  both  when  he  passed  the 
Graoicos  in  sight  of  so  prodigious  a  multitude  of  horse  and  foot,  wno  waited 
his  combig  on  shore ;  and  also  in  the  rocks  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found  the  passes 
aud  straits  quite  open  and  defenceless,  where  a  small  number  of  troops  mieht 
have  checked  his  progress.  This  circumstance  may  lessen  our  surprise  at  ma! 
excess  of  boldness,  i^ich  was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and  which  perp^* 
4lly  prompted  him  to  attempt  blindly  the  greatest  dangers ;  since,  as  he  was 
alwaysfortunate,  he  never  once  had  room  to  suspect  himself  guilty  of  rashness.* 

*  Aodache  qtwque,  f^ua  nuiimc  rigoit,  ratio  '<iioni  p oleit ;  quia  nuaquam  in  ditcrimen  Tcoit,  ao  iMaast 
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The  kine  baring  encamped  two  dajs  near  the  river,  commanded  his  foldien 
to  be  rca^  Tor  raarcbing  the  next  day  ;  but  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening, 
the  moon  ^r$t  lost  its  clearness,  and  appeared  afterwards  quite  darkened,  and. 
as  it  were,  tinctured  with  blood.  Now,  as  this  happened  I'ust  before  a  great 
battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  doubtful  success  of  wnich  filled  the  army  witb 
gfeat  disquietude,  they  were  first  struck  with  a  religious  awe,  and  being  after 
wards  seized  with  fear,  they  cried  out,  **  that  heaven  displayed  the  marics  of 
its  anger ;  and  that  they  were  dragged,  against  the  will  of  it,  to  the  extiemitie^ 
of  the  earth  ;  that  rivers  opposed  their  passage ;  that  the  stars  refused  to  lend 
their  usual  light ;  and  that  they  could  now  see  nothing  but  deserts  and  soli- 
tudes :  that,  merely  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man,  so  many  thousands 
shed  tneir  blood ;  and  that  for  a  man  who  contemned  his  own  country,  c|J8owned 
his  father,  and  pretended  to  pass  for  a  god." 

.  These  murmurs  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrection,  when  Alexander,  whom 
nothing  could  intimidate,  summoned  the  officers  of  the  array  into  his  tent,  and 
commanded  such  of  the  Egyptian  soothsayers  as  were  best  sldlled  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  stars,  to  declare  what  they  tnought  of  this  phenomenon.  These 
knew  veiy  well  the  natural  causes  of  eclipses  of  the  moon  ;  but,  without  enter- 
ing into  physical  inquiries,  they  contented  themselves  with  saying,  that  th« 
sun  was  on  the  side  ctt*  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  on  that  of  the  Peiiians  ;  and 
that,  whenever  it  suffered  an  eclipse,  it  always  threatened  the  latter  with  some 
grievous  calamity,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  several  examples,  all  which 
they  gave  as  true  and  indisputable.  Superstition  has  a  surprising  ascendant 
over  tne  minds  of  the  vulgar.  However  headstrong  and  inconstant  they  may 
be,  yet  if  they  are  once  struck  with  a  vain  image  m  religion,  they  will  sooo& 
obey  soothsayers  than  their  leaders.  The  answer  made  by  the  Egyptians, 
being  dispersed  among  the  soldiers,  revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  puiposely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardour,  began  his  march  after 
midnight.  On  his.  right  hand  lay  the  Tigris,  and  on  his  left  the  mountains 
calledGordysi.  At  day  break  the  scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconnoiter 
the  enemy,  brought  word  that  Darius  was  marching  towards  him ;  upon  which 
he  immeaiately  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  set  himself  at  their 
head.  It  was,  however^  afterwards  found,  that  it  was  only  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  horse  reconnoitering,  and  which  soon  retired  to  the  main  army.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  news  was  brought  to  the  king,  that  Darius  was  now  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stadia  from  the  place  where  they  then  were. 
^  Not  Ion?  before  this^  some  letters  had  been  intercepted,  by  which  Darius  soli- 
cited the  Grecian  soldiers  either  to  kill  or  betray  Alexander.  Nothing  can  reflect 
so  great  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this  iprince,  as  an  attempt  of  that  kind ;  an 
attempt  so  abject  and  black,  and  more  than  once  repeated.  Alexander  was  in 
no  doubt  witn  himself,  whether  it  w<9uld  be  proper  for  him  to  read  these  let- 
ters in  a  full  assembly,  relying  as  much  on  the  affection  and  fideli^:  of  the 
Greeks,  as  on  that  of  the  Macedonians.  But  Parmenio  dissuaded  him  from 
it  j  declaring,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  awake  such  thoughts  in  the 
mmds  of  soldiers  ;  that  one  only  was  sufficient  to  strike  the  blow ;  and  tba 
avarice  f^  capable  of  attempting  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  king  ill- 
lowed  this  pruaent  counsel,  and  ^ered  his  army  to  march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  imagined  ae  had  no- 
thing to  tmst  to  but  his  arms ;  yet,  being  overcome  by  the  advantageous  circum- 
stances which  had  been  told  him  concemine  Alexander's  tenderness  and  humility 
towards  his  ianjily,  he  despatched  ten  of  his  chief  relations,  who  were  to  offer 
him  new  conditions  oi  peace,  m«re  advantageous  than  the  former ;  and  to  thardc 
him  for  the  kind  treatment  he  had  given  his  family.    Darius  had.  in  the  former 

Exposals,  ^iven  him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  river  Halys ;  but  now 
e  added  the  several  territories  situated  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, that  is,  all  he  already  possessed.  Alexander  made  tne  following  an- 
swer :  ' '  Tell  your  sovereign,  that  thanks,  between  persons  who  make  war 
against  each  other,  are  superfluous ;  and  that,  in  case  I  have  behaved  with 
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towaidt  hk  £unily,  it  was  kr  my  own  sake,  and  not  for  his,  m  coo- 
of  my  own  inclinatioo,  and  not  to  please  him.  To  insult  the  unhappy, 
•  a  thti^  to  me  unknown*  I  do  not  attack  either  prisoners  or  women,  and  tun 
■yrajge  against  such  only  as  are  armed  for  the  ^;ht.  Did  Darius  sue  for  peao% 
in  a  sincere  riew,  I  then  would  debate  on  what  is  to  be  done ;  but  since  he  still 
continues,  by  letters  and  by  money,  to  spirit  up  my  soldiers  to  betray  me,  and 
toy  friends  It  murder  me,  1  therefore  am  determined  to  pursue  him  with  the 
utmost  viguqr ;  and  that  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  prisoner  and  an  assassin.  It 
indeed  beocHnes  him,  to  ofier  to  yield  up  to  me  what  I  am  already  possessed 
of!  Would  he  be  satisfied  with  ranking  himself  as  second  to  me,  witnout  pre- 
trading:  to  be  my  ec^ual,  1  might  possibly  then  hear  him.  Tell  biro,  that  thr 
world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns.  Liet  him  therefore  choose, 
either  to  surrender  to-day,  or  fight  me  to-morrow^  and  not  flatter  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  better  success  than  he  has  hitherto  had."  The  proposals 
of  Darius  were  certainly  not  reasonable :  but  is  Alexander's  answer  any  more 
so  ?  In  the  former,  we  behold  a  prince  wno  is  not  yet  sensible  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, or,  at  least,  who  cannot  prevail  with  himself  to  own  it ;  and  in  the  latter, 
we  see  a  monarch  quite  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  canyinf  his 
pride  to  such  an  excess  of  folly,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled :  "  the  world  will 
not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns."  If  this  be  greatness,  and  not  pride, 
I  do  not  blow  what  can  ever  deserve  the  latter  name.  The  ambassadors  hav- 
ing obtained  leave  to  depart,  returned  back,  and  told  Darius,  that  he  must  now 
prepare  for  battle.  The  latter  pitched  his  camp  near  a  village  called  Gauffa- 
niela,  and  the  river  Bumela,  in  a  plain  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Arbeia. 
He  hsid  before  levelled  the  spot  which  he  pitched  upon  for  the  field  of  battle, 
in  order  tblt  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  foil  room  to  move  in ;  recol- 
lecting, that  his  fighting  in  the  straits  of  Ciiicia  bad  lost  him  the  battle  fought 
there.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  prepared  crows-feet*  to  annoy  the  enemy** 
horse* 

Alexander,  upon  hearine  this  news,  continued  four  days  in  the  place  he  then 
was,  to  rest  his  army,  ana  surrounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and  palisadea; 
for  he  was  deteimiiied  to  leave  all  his  baggage^  and  the  useless  soldiers  in  it, 
and  march  the  reraamder  aeainst  the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than  the 
arms  they  carried.  Accormngly,  he  set  out  about  nine  in  the  evening^,  in  order 
to  fight  Darius  at  dayi^reak ;  who,  upon  this  advice,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in 
Older  of  InUtle.  Alexander  also  marched  in  battle  array ;  for  both  armies  were 
within  two  or  three  leagues  of  each  other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  moup 
tarns,  where  he  codd  oiscover  the  eneiny's  whole  array,  he  halted ;  and,  having 
assembled  his  eeneral  officers,  as  well  Macedonians  as  foreigners,  he  debated 
whether  Ibey  should  engage  immediately,  or  pitch  their  camp  in  that  place. 
The  latter  opinion  being  folfowed,  because  it  was  judged  proper  for  them  to 
view  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  was  drawn  up,  the 
aimy  encamped  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  ?iiarched ;  during  which  Alex* 
ander,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  liehtly  armed,  and  his  royal  regiments 
n»died  round  the  plain  in  which  tne  oattle  was  to  be  fou^t. 

On  his  return,  he  assembled  his  general  officers  a  second  time,  and  told  theiii. 
that  tfae»  was  no  occasion  for  his  making  a  speech,  because  their  courage  ana 
great  actions  were  alooe  sufficient  to  excite  them  JtUi  gbry :  that  he  ctesired 
niem  only  to  represent  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fight,  on  this  occa* 
mm,  hr  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  for  all  Asia,  which  would  oe  possessed  by ' 
him  who  should  con(]uer ;  and  that,  after  naving  gone  throitf^h  Svi  many  pro- 
viBoes.  and  left  behind  them  so  great  a  number  of  rivers  and  mountains,  toey 
could  secure  their  retreat  no  otherwise  than  by  gaining  a  complete  v  ictoiy .  Af 
ter  this  a>eech,  he  ordered  them  to  take  some  repose. 

It  is  savi  that  Parroenlo  advised  him  to  attack  ttie  enemy  in  tlie  ni^Iit-time. 
all^^  that  they  niight  easily  be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  ana 

*  Ciowt-fret  arc  iostrmeoU  compote-l  of  iron  ■pikr*.     Sevrrul  of  lhr«e  sr*  laid  ip  ihe  fielli  throutft 
»hicb  Um  csvalar  U  to  Vi«fch.  ia  order  tnat  the/  majr  rua  toto  th«  horfcs'  f«ou 
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in  the  dark ;  but  the  king  answered,  so  loud  that  all  present  might  hear  bun 
that  it  (lid  not  become  Alexander  to  steal  a  victory,  and  therefore  he  was  re 
flohred  to  light  and  conquer  in  broad  daylight  This  was  a  hauglity,  but*  ai 
the  same  time,  a  prudent  aaswer  ;  for  it  was  running  mat  hazard,  to  fall  upon 
so  numerous  an  annj  in  the  night-time,  and  in  an  unknown  country.  Danus, 
fearing  he  should  be  attacked  unawares,  because  he  had  not  intrenched  him- 
self, obliged  his  soldiers  to  continue  the  whole  night  under  anhs,  whkh  proved 
of  the  highest  prejudice  to  him  in  the  engagement. 

Alexander,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  affairs,  used  always  to  consult  soothsayers, 
observing  very  exactly  whatever  they  enjoined,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  nnding  himself  upon  the  point  of  nghting  a  battle,  the  success  ol 
which  was  to  give  empire  to  the  conaueror,  sent  for  Aristander,  in  whom  he 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence.  He  then  shut  himself  up  with  the  soothsayer, 
to  make  some  secret  sacrifices  ;  and  afterwards  offered  up  victims  to  Fear,* 
which  he  doubtless  did  to  prevent  his  army  from  beine  seized  with  dread  at 
the  sight  of  the  formidable  army  of  Darius.  The  soothsayer,  dressed  in  his 
vestments,  holding  vervain,  with  his  head  veiled,  first  repeated  the  prayers 
ivhich  the  king  was  to  address  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  ana  to  Victory.  The 
whole  being  ended,  Alexander  went  to  bed,  to  repose  himself  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night.  As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  some  emotion,  the 
consequence  of  the  battle  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  fought,  he  could 
not  sleep  immediately.  But  his  body  being  oppressed,  in  a  manner,  by  the 
anxiety  of  his  mind,  ue  afterwards  slept  soundly  the  whole  night,  contraiy  to 
bis  usual  custom,  so  that  when  his  generals  were  assembled,  at  daybreak,  be 
fore  his  tent,  to  receive  his  orders,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  he  was 
not  awake  ;  upon  which  they  themselves  commanded  the  soldiers  U3  take  some 
refreshment,  rarmenio  having  at  last  awakened  him,  and  seeming  surprised  to 
find  hinp  in  so  calm  and  sweet  a  sleep,  iust  as  he  was  going  to  fiffnt  a  battle,  in 
which  his  whole  fortune  lay  at  stake :  "  How  could  it  oe  possible,"  said  Alex- 
ander, **  for  us  not  to  be  calm,  since  the  enemy  is  coming  to  deliver  himself 
ii)to  our  hands  ?"  Immediately  he  took  up  bis  arms,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  troops  to  behave  gallantly,  and,  it 
possible,  to  surpass  their  ancient  fame,  and  the  gloiy  they  had  hitherto  acquired. 
Soldiers,  on  the  day  of  battle,  imagine  they  see  the  /ate  of  the  engagement 
painted  in  the  face  of  their  general.  As  for  Alexander,  be  had  never  appeared 
so  calm,  so  gay,  nor  so  resolute.  The  serenity  and  security  which  tney  ob* 
tttjFed  in  him,  were  in  a  manner,  so  many  assurances  of  the  victory. 

rhere  was  a  great  difference  bet^veen  the  two  armies  with  respect  to  num 
bers,  but  much  morp  so  with  regard  to  courage.  That  of  Darius  consisted  of 
at  least  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse ,t  and  the  other  of 
no  more  than  forty  thousand  foot,  and  seven  or  ei^ht  thousand  horse :  but  the 
latter  was  all  fire  and  strength  ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Pcrsianss,  it  was  a 
prodigious  assemblage  of  men,  not  of  soldiers  ;  an  empty  phantom  rather  than 
a  realarmv.t 

Both  sides  were  disposed  in  very  nearly  the  same  array.  The  force|  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wii^s,  ana  the  infantry  in  tiie 
centre  ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under  the  particular  conduct  of  the  chieft 
of  each  of  the  different  nations  that  composed  them ;  and  commanded,  in  ge- 
neral, by  the  principal  crown-officers.  The  front  of  the  battle,  under  Danuf, 
was  covered  with  two  handred  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  and  with  •fifteen 
elephants  ;  that  king  taking  his  post  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  Besides 
the  guards,  which  were  the  flower  of  his  forces,  he  also  had  fortified  hinnself 
with  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near  his  person  ;  believmg 
this  [>ody  only  capable  of  opposing  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  As  his  amy 
spread  over  a  much  greater  space  of  ground  than  that  of  the  enemy^  he  in* 

*  We  mott  read  in  Plutarch,  ^IS'«  iotte ad  of  ^il». 

I  Accordiof  to  lereml  histciant,  it  amoanted  to  upwards  of  a  nulUon  of  naa 

t  NoiBk>   reriua  qmm  auxtti»4-^(^  Cart 
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tended  to  surround  tnd  to  charge  them  atone  and  the  same  tune,  both  in  borA 
and  flank. 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  against  this,  bj  giving  orders  to  the  commanders 
of  the  second  line,  that  in  case  they  should  be  chaiged  behind,  to  face  about 
to  that  side ;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops  in  form  of  a  eibbet,  and  cover 
the  wings',  in  case  the  enemy  should  chaige  them  in  flank.  He  had  posted,  in 
the  front  of  his  first  line,  the  greatest  part  of  his  bowmen,  slii^rs,  and  those 
aimed  with  javelins,  in  order  that  these  might  make  head  against  the  chariots 
•nned  with  scythes ;  and  frighten  the  horses,  by  dischaiging  at  them  a  shower 
of  anows,  javelins,  and  stones.  Those  who  led  on  the  wings,  were  ordered  to 
extend  them  as  wide  as  possible ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  the 
main  body.  As  for  the  baggage  and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  the  mo- 
ther and  children  of  Darius,  they  were  left  m  the  camp  under  a  small  guard. 
Parmenio  commanded,  as  he  had  always  done,  the  left  wing,  and  Alexander 
the  right. 

W^n  the  two  aimies  came  in  view,  Alexander,  who  had  been  shown  the 
several  places  where  the  crows-feet  were  hid,  extended  more  and  more  towards 
the  right  to  avoid  them ;  and  the  Persians  advanced  forward  in  proportion. 
C^rius  being  afraid  lest  the  Macedonians  should  draw  him  from  the  spot  of 
ground  he  Ind  levelled,  and  carry  him  into  another  that  was  rough  and  uneven, 
commanded  the  cavaliy  in  his  left  wing,  which  spread  much  farther  than  that 
c^  the  enemy's  right,  to  march  right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the  Mace- 
donians in  flank,  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  troops  farther.  Alex- 
ander then  despatched  against  them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  service  commanded 
Dy  Menidas ;  but,  as  these  were  not  able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  be- 
cause of  their  prodigious  numbers,  he  reinforced  them  with  the  Pfeonians,  whom 
Aietas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign  cavalry.*  Besides  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  they  had  that  also  of  their  coats  of  mail,  which  secured  themselves 
and  their  horses  much  more.  Alexander's  cavaliy  was  prodigiously  annoyed. 
They,  however,  marched  to  the  chaige  with  great  bravery,  and  at  last  put  the 
enemy  to  flight. 

Upon  this,  the  Persians  opposed  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,  in  order  to  break  it,  but  with  little  success.  The  noise  which 
die  soldiers,  who  were  lightly  armed,  made  by  striking  their  swords  against 
their  bucklers,  and  the  arrows  which  flew  on  ail  sides,  nightened  the  horses, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  them  turn  back  upon  their  own  troops.  Others^ 
bying  hold  of  the  horses'  bridles,  pulled  the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.  Part  of  the  chariots  drove  between  the  battalions,  which  opened  to 
make  way  for  them,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do,  by  which  means  they  did 
tittle  or  no  execution. 

Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in  motion  in  order  to  charge 
him,  employed  a  stratagem  to  encourage  his  soldiers.  When  the  battle  was 
at  the  hottest,  and  the  Macedonians  were  in  die  greatest  danger,  Aristandei,  the 
soothsayer,  clothed  in  his  white  robes,  holding  4  branch  of^urel  in  his  hand,^ 
advanced  among  the  combatants  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  king*  ancL' 
crying  that  he  saw  an  eagle  hovering  over  Alexander's  head,  a  sure  omen  or 
victo^,  he  showed,  with  his  finder,  the  pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers ;  whcL 
relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  me  sootmayer,  fancied  they  also  saw  it ;  and 
thereupon  renewed  the  attack  with  greater  cheerfulness  ana  ardour  than  ever. 
Then  the  kin^  perceiving  that  Arctas,  after  having  chaigei  the  cavalry,  and 
thrown  them  mto  disorder,  upon  their  advancing  to  surroi.nd  his  ri^ht  wing, 
had  b^^  to  break  the  foremost  Anks  of  the  main  body  of  the  barbarian  army, 
marched  after  Arotas.  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  tne 
eoeny's  left  wing,  wnich  had  already  begun  to  give  way  ;  and  without  pur- 
ta^ng  the  forces  which  he  had  thrown  into  disorder,  he  wneeled  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  faU  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius  had  posted  himself.  The  presence 
rf  the  two  kings  inspired  both  sides  with  new  vigour.    Darius  was  mounted 

*  S«iM  relate,  that  tbe  bwbariaos  fa**  wav  at  fint,  bat  toon  ratimtd  ta  the  ebaico. 
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on  a  cbariot  .aod  Alexander  on  horseback ;  both  surrounded  mth  thek  braves 
officers  and  soldiers,  whose  only  endeavour  was  io  save  the  lives  of  their  respec- 
tive  princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own.  The  battle  was  obsthiate  and  bloody. 
Alexander  having  wounded  Darius'  equenr  with  a  javelin,  the  Persians,  ai 
well  as  the  Mac^onians,  imagined  that  the  Kine^  w^s  killed ;  upon  which  the 
former  breaking  aloud  into  the  most  dismal  sounds,  the  whole  army  were  seized 
with  the  greatest  constenmtion.  The  relations  of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left 
hand,  flea  aw^r  with  the  guaitis,  and  so  abandoned  the  chariot  ^  but  those  who 
were  at  his  right,  took  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.  Historians  relate,  that 
this  prince,  having  drawn  his  scimitar,  r^ected  whether  he  ought  not  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  rather  than  flj  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  but  per 
ceiving  from  his  chariot  that  his  soldiers  still  fou^t^  he  was  ashamed  to  forsake 
them ;  and,  as  he  was  divided  between  hope  and  despair,  the  Persians  retired 
insensibly,  and  thinned  their  ranks ;  when  it  could  nolon^r  be  called  a  battle, 
but  a  slaughter.  At  length  Darius,  turning  about  his  chanot,  fled  with  the  rent ; 
and  the  conqueror  wasnow  wholly  employed  in  pursuing  him.   • 

While  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  where  the 
▼ictoiy  was  not  doubtful,  me  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parmenlo,  was  in  great 
danger.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Parthian  horse,  which  were 
the  oest  in  all  the  Peisian  army,  having  broken  through  the  infantry  on  the  left, 
advanced  to  the  very  baggage.  The  moment  the  captives  saw  them  arrive  in 
the  camp,  they  armed  themselves  with  eveiy  thing  that  came  first  to  hand,  and. 
reinforcing  their  cavalnr,  rushed  upon  the  JVfaccdonians,  who  were  now  chaiged 
both  before  and  behind.  They,  at  the  same  time,  told  Sysigambis  that  Darius 
bad  won  the  battle,  for  this  thej  believed ;  that  the  whole  baggage  was  plun- 
dered, and  that  she  was  now  fomg  to  recover  her  liberty.  But  this  princess, 
who  was  a  woman  of  g^reat  wisdom,  though  this  news  affected  her  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  could  not  easily  give  credit  to  it ;  and  beiq^  unwilling  to  exaspe- 
rate^  by  too4iasty  u  joy,  a  conqueror  who  had  treated  her  with  so  much  hu- 
mazujty,  she  tdid  not  discover  the  least  emotion ;  did  not  once  change  counte- 
nance, nor  utter  a  single  word  :  but  in  her  usual  posture,  calmly  waited  tiU 
ths/event  should  denounce  her  fate. 

Paumenio,  iipon  the  first  report  of  this  attack,  had  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Alexander^ to  acctus^nt  hira  witbtbe  danger  to  which  the  camp  was  exposed, 
and  to  receive  his  (Nrders.  "  Above  ail  things,'^  said  the  prince,  '*  let  him  not 
weaken  his.matnthody ;  let  him  not  mind  the  baggage,  but  apply  himself 
wholly  ;to  the  fenga^ement  ^'fbr  victoiy  will  not  only  restore' bs  our  own  pos- 
sessions, but  also  give  those  of  the  enemy  into  our  hands."  The  general  offi- 
cers, who  ooramaniftd  the  infantry  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  second  line 
seeing  the  enemy  about  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  baggage, 
made  a  half*wheel  ito  the  rights  in  obedience  to  the  orders  wnich  had  oeen 
given,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  behind,  many  of  whom  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  obliged  tomtire  ;  but  as  these  were  horse,  the  Macedonian  foot 
coMld  not  follow  them.  * 

*  Sodh  after,  Parin^oio  himself  was  exposed  to  much  greater  peril  Mazseus, 
having  rushed  upon  him  with  all  his  cavalryt  chaiged  the  Macedonians  in  flank, 
and  began  to  tsURdsad  them.  Immediately  Parmenio  sent  Alexander  advice 
of  the  danger. he  was. in ;  declaring,  that  in  case  be  were  not  immediately  suc- 
coured, it  ^nould  be  i  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  together.  The 
prince  was,  actuaUy^pviSuing  Darius,  and,  fancymg  he  was  almost  come  uv 
wijdi  hiiai,  rode^vith  tfaei  ut^nost  speed.  He  flattered  himself,  that  he  should 
absolutely  put  an  endito  the  war,  in  case  heAould  but  seize  his  person.  But 
upon  this  news,  he  tunned  about^  in  order  to  succour  his  left  wing ;  shudderir^ 
with  rage,  tor  ^ee  his  prey  and  victory  tom  in  this  manner  from  him,  and  com- 
plainii^  against  fortune,  tor.  having  favoured  Darius  more  in  his  flight,  than 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  monarch. 

Alexander,  in  his  march,  met  the  enemy ^s  horse  who  had  plundered  the  bafr 
gage ;  all  which  were  retumiog  in  S^joad  order,  and  retiring  'back,  not  as  sol 
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iien  who  had  been  defeated,  but  almost  as  if  tb^j  oad  gained  the  victoiy. 
•  And  now  the  battle  became  wore  obstinate  than  before ;  for  the  barbarians 
narchii^  in  ckise  columns,  not  in  order  of  battle,  but  that  of  a  march,  it  waa 
TtTj  dimcult  to  break  through  tbem  ;  and  they  did  not  amuse  themselves,  with 
flirowing  javelins,  nor  with  wheelii^  about,  according  to  their  usual  custom  ; 
hot  man  engafi^ng^  ac^inst  man,  each  did  all  that  lar  m  his  poirer  to  unhorse 
his  enemj !  Alexander  lost  sixty  of  his  guards  in  tnis  attack.  Hephsestion, 
Coraus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded  in  it ;  he,  however,  triumphed  on  this  oc- 
canon,  and  all  the  barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces,  except  nich  as  forced  their 
wvr  through  his  squadrons. 

During  U)is,  news  had  been  brought  Mazseus  that  Danus  was  defeated :  upon 
whkh,  being jgreatl  J  alarmed  and  dejected  by  the  ill  success  of  that  monarch, 
tiicugh  the  aovanta^e  was  entirely  on  his  side,  he  ceased  to  charge  the  enemy, 
who  were  now  in  disorder,  as  vigorously  as  before.  Parmenio  could  not  con 
ceive  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  battle,  which  before  was  carried  on  so 
wannly,  diould  slacken  on  a  sudden  :  however,  like  an  able  commander,  who 
seizes  evejT  advantage,  and  who  employs  his  utmost  endeavours  to  inspire  his 
soldrers  mm  fresh  vrgour,  h^  observed  to  them,  that  the  terror  which  spread 
througiioat  the  whole  army,  was  the  forerunner  ot  their  defeat :  and  fired  them 
with  tiie  notion  how  elorious  it  would  be  fcH*  them  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
victwT.  Upon  his  exnortations,  they  recovered  their  ionner  hopes  and  brave- 
17 ;  i^n,  transformed  into  other  men,  they  gave  their  borsts  the  rein,  and 
diai^  the  enemy  with  so  much  fury  as  threw  them  into  the  greatest  disorder, 
and  obHged  tbem  to  fly.  Alexander  came  up  that  instant ;  and.  overjoyed  to 
find  the  scale  tamed  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemj  entirely  defeated,  he  renewed, 
in  concert  with  Parmenio,  the  pursuit  of  Danus.  He  rode  as  fiir  as  Arbela, 
where  he  fancied  he  should  come  up  with  that  monarch  and  all  his  baggage ; 
hot  Darius  had  only  just  passed  by  it,  and  left  his  treasure  a  prey  to  the  enemy, 
with  his  bow  and  snield. 

Such  was  ^e  event  of  this  famous  battle,  which  gave  empire  to  the  con- 
Queror.  According  to  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
besides  ^ose  who  were  taken  prisoners ;  which,  at  least,  is  a  j>ioof  that  the 
loss  was  very  great  on  their  side.  That  of  Alexander  was  veiy  im^onsiderable, 
he  not  losing,  according  to  the  last  mentioned  author,  twelve  hundred  men. 
most  of  whom  were  cavaliy.  This  engagement  was  fought  in  the  month  oi 
October,*  about  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought.t  As  Gauga- 
meia,  in  Assyria,  the  spot  where  the  two  armies  engaged,  was  a  small  place 
of  very  little  note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of  Arb^la,  tliiiit  city  being  nearest 
to  the  field  of  battle. 

stcnoir  n. — ^albxaitdbr  takes  jmbzla,  babtlon,  snsi,  persbpoxjs,  akd 

Fnms  nnfcirse  riches  iv  those  cities. 

^LexiicDEK^s  first  care,  after  obtaining  the  victoiy,  was  to-offier  magnificent 
ncnnces  to  the  ^ods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving.  He  afterwards  rewaroed  such 
as  had  signalized  thetnselves  remarkably  in  battle;  bestowed  rtchei  udod  thera 
with  a  veiy  liberal  hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  tbem  houses,  empioymentSj  and 
Bovemments.  But,  being  desirous  of  expressing  more  ptrticulaiiy  his  gratitude 
ID  the  Greeks,  for  having  appointed  him  generalissimo  against ithe  Persians,  he 
l^ve  orders  for  abolishing  the  several  ^rannical  institutions  that  had  started  up 
m  Greece ;  that  the  cities  should  be  restored  to  tbelr  liberties, jgad  all  their  rights 


distinguished 
of  Greece.^    He  also  sent  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  people  of  Crotona  in  Ita^, 


ij     >  1 1       I '     ■  I  ■  ■ 


♦  The  T»oilt.i  call* J  br  the  Greek*,  Boedromion.  aniwen  parti/  to  our  month  of  October. 
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to  boDOur,  though  so  Diahy  years  aHer,  the  eood  will  and  courage  of  Phayllitf 
the  champion,  a  native  of  their  countiy,  vmo,  while  war  was  carrying  on  be 
tween  the  Medes,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  were  settled  in  Italy 
had  abandoned  the  true  Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  undone,  had 
fitted  out  a  galley  at  his  own  expense,  and  sailed  to  Salamin,  to  participate  in 
the  danger  to  which  his  countiymen  were  at  that  time  exposed.  So  great  a 
friend  and  encouraeper,  says  Plutarch,  yfB»  Alexander,  of  eveiy  kind  of  virtue  ; 
considering  bimselh  says  the  same  author,  obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  ot  all  gpneat  actions ;  to  give  immortality  to  merit,  and  propose 
them  to  posterity  as  so  many  models  for  their  imitation.* 

Darius,  after  nis  defeat,  having  but  veiy  few  attendanu,  bad  rode  towi rds 
the  river  Lycus.  After  crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to  break  down  the 
bridges,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he  made  this  generous  answer, 
**  That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him,  as  to  make  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the 
destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  faithful  allies,  who  by  that 
means  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  enenry ;  that  they  had  as 
much  right  to  pass  over  this  bridge  as  their  sovereign,  and  consequently  that  it 
ought  to  be  as  open  to  them.'*t  After  riding  a  great  many  leagues  full  speed, 
he  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence  he  fled  towards  Media,  over 
the  Armenian  mountains,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  a  few 
of  his  guards.  The  reason  of  his  ^oing  that  way  was,  his  supposing  that  Alex* 
ander  would  proceed  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  victory ;  besides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  pursue  him  oy  this  road  ; 
whereas,  m  the  other,  horses  and  chariots  might  advance  with  g^at  ease ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  soil  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after,  Arbela  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  found  in  it  a  great 
quantity  of  furniture  belongira^  to  the  crown,  rich  clothes,  and  other  precious 
moveables,  with  four  thousand  talents,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  army,  which 
Darius  had  left  there  at  his  setting  out  against  Alexander,  as  was  before  ob- 
served. But  he  was  soon  obIi|;ed  to  leave  that  place,  because  of  the  diseases 
that  spread  in  his  camp,  occasioned  by  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  which 
covered  all  the  field  of  nattle.  This  prince  advanced,  therefore,  over  the  plains 
towards  Babylon,  and,  after  four  days  march,  arrived  at  Mcmnis,  where,  in  a 
cave,  is  seen  the  celebrated  fountam  which  tnrows  out  so  ^at  a  quantity  of 
bitumen,  that«  we  are  told,  it  was  used  as  cement  in  buuding  the  walls  of 
Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  most,  was  a  ^at  gulf,  whence  streamed  per- 
petually rivulets  of£re,  as  from  an  inexhaustible  spring  j  and  a  flood  of  naph- 
tha, which  overflowing,  from  the  prodigious  quantities  of  it,  formed  a  great  lake 
pretty  near  the  ^If.  This  naphtha  is  exactly  like  bitumen,  havii]|^  one  addi* 
tional  quality,  viz.  its  catching  fire  so  very  suddenly,  that,  before  it  touches  a 
flame,  it  kindles  merely  from  the  light  that  surrounds  the  flame,  and  sets  the 
air  betrieen  lyoth  on  fiie.  The  barbarians  being  desirous  of  sbowipg  the  king 
the  strength  and  subtilty  of  this  combustible  sul^tance,  scattered  several  drops 
of  it,  after  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  through  the  street  which  led  to  the  house  be 
had  chosen  for  his  residence.  After  this,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
they  brought  torches  near  the  places  where  those  drops  were  placed,  for  it  was 
night ;  ana  the  drops  which  were  nighest  the  torches  taking  dre  on  a  sudden, 
the  flame  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  other  end  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  street 
seemed  in  one  general  conflagration. 

^Vhen  Alexander  came  near  Babylon,  Mazseus,  who  had  retired  thither  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  surrendered  himself,  with  his  children,  who  were  ^rowo 
up,^  and  gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  kin^  was  hignly  pleased  with  his 
aiTival ;  Tor  he  would  have  met  with  great  dimcultie**,  in  oesieging  a  city  of 
fttch  importance  and  so  well  provided  with  eveiy  thing.    Besides  his  being  a 

*  Hrrodolut  relates  thu  hUtonr  io  rtry  few  words,  1.  rvi,  c.  47. 
t  Von  itn  t^  snltiti  suie  relle  conraltam.  ut  tot  mifrui  tocioniB  bottt  objioMt}  deboro  et  aliit  fiic*  via^ 
•Atore.  qun  rktuertt  libi  <— Jutlia. 
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pom  of  ^reat  qualitr,  and  vei^  brave,  be  bad  alio  acquired  g;reat  bonoui 
ffi  die  last  battle ;  and  otbers  mirht  have  been  prompted,  from  tbe  exam* 
]rie  he  set  them,  to  imitate  him.  Alexander  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  hif 
vfaole  army,  as  if  he  had  beerv marching  to  a  battle.  Thie  walls  of  Babylon 
were  linei^  with  people,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  were 
SDoe  out  before,  from  the  impatient  desire  they  had  to  see  their  new  sovereign, 
whose  renown  bad  hr  outstripped  hb  march.  Bagophanes,  governor  of  me 
fortress,  and  euardian  of  the  treasure,  unwilling  to  (Lscover  less  zeaJ  than  Ma- 
zsrus,  strewed  the  streets  with  flowers,  and  raised  cm  both  sides  of  the  way 
liiver  altars,  which  smoked  not  only  with  frankincense,  but  the  most  fragrant 
periuiDes  of  every  kind.  Last  of  all,  came  the  presents  which  were  to  be  made 
tk:  king,  viz.  herds  of  cattl^  and  a  great  number  of  horses ;  as  also  lions  and 
panthers,  which  were  carried  in  cages.  AAer  these  walked  the  magi,  singinff 
aymns  after  tbe  manner  of  their  countij ;  then  the  Chaldeans,  accompanied 
by  the  Babylonian  soothsayers  and  musicians.  It  was  customaiy  for  the  latter 
Id  sine  the  praises  of  their  king,  accompanied  with  their  instruments  ;  and  for 
the  Cbakleans  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  Babylonian  cavaliy,  which,  both 
men  and  hones,  were  so  suniptuousp'  .decorated,  that  imagination  can  scarcely 
reach  their  magnificence.  The  kin|  ^used  toe  people  to  walk  after  his  in- 
fantrr,  and  himself,  surrounded  with  bis  guards,  and  seated  on  a  chariot,  entered 
the  city ;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The 
next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  the  money  and  moveables  of  Darius.  Of  the 
moneys  he  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by  way  of  extraordinair  recompense, 
to  each  Macedonian  horseman^  six  mine  ;  to  each  mercenaiy  horseman,  two 
mui£  ;  to  eveiy  Macedonian  loot  soldier,  two  mins ;  and  to  eveiy  one  of  the 
rest,  two  months  of  their  ordinary  pay.  He  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  ma^,  with  whom  he  had  several  conferences,  for  the  rebuilding 
(he  temples  which  Xerxes  had  demolished ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Belus, 
who  was  in  grrater  veneraticm  at  Babylon  than  any  other  deity.  He  gave  the 
BOfvenmient  of  the  province  to  Mazseus,  and  the  c(Hnmand  of  the  forces  he  left 
ifccre  to  Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  tne  huny  and  tumult  of  war,  still  preserved  a 
love  for  the  sciences.  He  used  often  to  converse  with  t)ie  Chaldeans,  who 
had  always  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  astronomy  bom  its  oriein,  and 
gained  great  fame  by  their  knowledge  in  it.  They  presented  him  wim  astro- 
KMnicarobservations  taken  by  their  predecessors  miring  the  space  of  one  thou- 
md  nine  hundred  and  three  years,  which  consequently  went  as  far  back  as  tbe 
age  of  Nimrod.  These  were  sent  by  Callisthenes,  wno  accompanied  Alexan- 
der, to  Aristotle.* 

The  king  resided  longer  in  Babylon^  than  he  had  done  in  any  other  city, 
which  was  of  g^reat  prejudice  to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The  people,  even 
from  a  relig^ious  motive,  abandoned  themselves  to  pleasures,  to  voluptuousness, 
and  the  most  infamous  excesses  :  nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the  highest  quality, 
observe  any  decorum,  or  show  the  least  reserve  in  tneir  hnmoral  actions,  but 
glmied  therein,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  conceal  them,  or  blushing  at  their 
enonnihr.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  tnis  army  of  soldiers,  which  had  tri- 
timpbed  over  Asia,  after  havine  thus  enervated  themselves,  and  rioted,  as  it 
were,  in  tbe  sloth  and  luxuiy  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  for  thirty-four  days  to- 
gether, would  have  been  scarcely  able  to  complete  their  exploits,  had  they 
oeeo  opposed  by  an  enemy.  But  as  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time 
these  irregularities  were  not  so  visible ;  for  Amyntas  brought  six  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  Macedonian  horse,  which  were  sent  by  Antipater ;  and  sii 
hundred  Thracian  horses,  with  three  thousaod  five  hundred  foot  of  the  same 
oation ;  besides  four  thousand  mercenaries  fiom  Peloponnesus,  with  nearij 
URir  hundred  horses. 


*  Porphjr.  apU  Siaplie*  ia  Lib.  ii.  4e  Coelo. 
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Tbe  above-mentioned  Amyntas  bad  also  brought  the  kir^  fifty  Macedomuft 
youths,  sons  to  noblemen  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  countiy,  tq  serve  as  hjft 

Kards.  The  youths  in  questicn  waited  upon  him  at  table^  Drought  him  hia 
rses  when  in  the  field,  attended  upon  him  m  parties  of  huntings,  and  mounted 
guard  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  by  turns ;  which  were  the  nrst  steps  to  the 
ighest  employments  both  in  the  army  and  state. 

Afler  Alexander  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the  province  of  Sitacena,  the  soil  of 
which  is  very  fruitful,  and  productive  of  every  tning  valuable,  which  made  him 
continue  the  longer  in  it.  But,  lest  indolence  should  enervate  the  courage  of 
bis  soldiers,  he  proposed  prizes  for  such  of  them  as  should  exert  the  greater 
bravery  ;  and  appointed,  as  judges  of  the  actions  of  those  who  should  dispute 
this  honour,  persons,  who  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  proora  of 
bravery  which  each  soldier  had  given  in  th^  former  battles ;  for  on  these  only 
the  prizes  were  to  be  bestowed.  To  each  of  the  eight  men  who  were  pro- 
nounced most  valiant,  he  gave  a  r^ment,  consistir^  of  a  thousand  men ;  whence 
those  officers!  wefe  called  chiliarcni.  This  was  the  first  time  that  regitnentt 
were  composed  of  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  consisting  before  but  of  five 
hundred,  and  (hey  had  not^et  been  the  reward  of  valour.  The  soldiers  ran 
in  crowds  to  view  this  illustrious  sight,  not  only  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  actions 
of  all,  but  as  judges  over  the  judges  themselves  ;  because  they  might  perceive, 
very  easily,  wheth<^r  rewards  were  bestowed  on  merit,  or  merely  by  favour  ; 
"i  circumstance  in  which  soldiers  can  never  be  imposed  upon.  Toe  prizes 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  with  the  utmost  equity  and  justice. 

He  likewise  made  several  very  advantageous  changes  in  military  discipline, 
as  established  by  his  predecessors;  for  ne  formed  one  single  Dody  of  his 
whole  cavalry,  without  showing  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  nations,  and 
appointed  such  officers  to  command  them,  as  they  themselves  thought  fit  to 
nominate ;  whfereas  before,  the  horsemen  of  eveiy  nation  used  to  fight  under 
ihcir  o\vn  particular  standard,  and  were  commanded  by  a  colonel  of  ^t  coun* 
try.  The  trumpet's  sound  used  to  be  the  signal  for  the  march ;  but  as  it  vei^ 
frequently  coula  not  be  well  heard,  because  of  the  great  noise  that  is  made  m 
decamping,  he  eave  orders  that  a  standard  should  be  set  up  over  his  tent,  which 
might  be  seen  by  his  whole  army.  He  also  appointed  fire  to  be  the  signal  in 
the  night-tihie,  atid  smoke  in  the  day. 

Alexander  marched  afterwards  towards  Susa,  where  he  arrived  twenty  days 
after  leaving  Babylon.  As  he  Came  near  it,  Abutites,  governor  of  the  province* 
sent  his^on  to  meet  him,  with  a  promise  to  surrender  the  city  into  his  hands  ; 
whether  he  was  prompted  to  this  from  his  own  inclination,  or  did  it  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  Darius,  to  amuse  Alexander  with  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
the  kinggave  this  joung  nobleman  a  very  gracious  reception,  who  attendea 
him  a^laras  the  river  Choaspes,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  famous,  upon 
account  of  their  exquisite  taste.  The  kings  of  Persia  never  drank  of  any 
other ;  and  wherever  they  went,  a  quantity  of  it,  after  having  been  put  over  the 
fire,  was  alwa^^s  carried  afler  them  in  silver  vases.*  It  was  here  Abutites  canoe 
to  wait  upon  Jiim,  bringing  presents  worthy  of  a  king ;  afiopg  which  were  dr©» 
medaries  of  incredible  swiftness,  and  twelve  eleph^ts,  whioi  Darius  had  seal 
for  from  India.  Havir^  arrived  in  the  city,  he  took  immense  sums  out  of  the 
treasury,  witfi  fifly  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  ore  and  ingots,  besides  move* 
ablcs,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  infinite  value.  This  weiilth  was  the  pro* 
(luce  of  the  exactions  imposed  for  several  centuries  upon  the  common  people, 
from  whose  sweat  and  poverty  immense  revenues  were  raised.  The  rersian 
monarchs  fancied  the^^  had  amassed  them  for  their  children  and  posterity  ;  but, 

make  a 


or 
ipplied  theoi 
to  no  other  use,  than  the  rewarding  of  merit  and  courage. 
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Admw  other  tfamgs,  there  was  found  five  thousand  {juintals*  of  Hennionel 
^mple,  the  finest  in  the  worid,  which  had  been  treasunng*  up  ttiere  during  the 
ipace  of  one  hundred  and  ninet^r  years ;  notwithstandiiig  which,  its  beauty  and 
kBtre  was  not  in  the  least  diminisoed. 

Here  likewise  was  found  part  of  the  rarities  which  Xenes  had  brought  from 
Greece  ;  and,  among  others,  the  brazen  statues  of  Hannodhis  and  Aristogiton, 
which  Alexander  sent  aftenvaids  to  Athens,  where  thej  were  standing  in-  Ar- 
rian's  time.t 

The  king,  beifv  resolved  to  march  mto  Persia,  appointed  Archelaus  gover- 
oar  of  the  city  or  Susa,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men ;  Mazarus,  ona 
of  the  lords  of  his  court,  was  made  Kovenor  of  the  citadel,  with  a  thousand 
Macedonian  s<^dief9«  who  coM  not  follow  him  by  reason  of  their  great  age. 
He  rave  the  govemmefit  of  Susiana  to  Abutites. 

He  left  the  mother  and  children  of  Darius  in  Susa,  and  having  received  fit>m 
Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  purple  stuffii  and  rich  habits,  made  after  the 
&shian  of  die  coontiy,  he  presentea  them  to  Sysigambis,  together  with  the  ar- 
tificer who  had  wroi^ht  them  ;  for  he  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour,  and 
loved  her  as  tenderiy  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother.  He  likewise  commanded 
the  messengers  to  tell  her,  that  in  case  she  fancied  those  stufis,  she  might  make 
her  psaduaidien  learn  itke  art  of  weaving  them  by  way  of  amusement ;  and 
to  give  thera  as  presenfii  to  whomsoever  they  should  think  proper.  At  these 
mmis,  the  tears  which  fell  ham  her  eyes  showed  but  too  evidently  how  greatly 
the  was  displeased  with  these  gifts ;  the  workii^  in  wool  being  considered  by 
the  Persian  women  as. the  highest  ignominy.  Those  who  carried  thcoe  pre- 
sents, having  tdd  the  king  that  Sysigambis  was  veiy  much  dissatisfied,  be 
thought  hinoelf  obli^d  to  make  an  apology  for  what  he  had  done^  and  admi- 
nister some  consolation  to  her.  Accordingly,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he 
spoke  thus :  ^*  Mother,  the  stuff  in  which  you  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a 
nft  of  my  sisters,  but  wrought  by  their  fingers.  Hence  I  beg  you  to  believe, 
that  the  custom  of  my  countiy  misled  me ;  and  do  not  consider  that  as  an  io- 
nift,  which  was  owing  entirely  to  ignorance.  I  believe  I  have  not,  as  yet,  done 
smy  thing  which  I  knew  interfered  with  ^our  manners  and  customs.  I  was  told, 
that  among  the  Persians,  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  fi^'ason  to  seat  himself  in  his  mo- 
lAer's  presence,  without  first  obtaining  her  leave.  You  are  sensible  how  cau- 
tious I  have  always  been  in  this  particular:  and  that  I  never  sat  down,  till  you 
had  first  laid  your  commands  upon  me  to  oo  so.  And  every  time  that  you  was 
tpix  to  fall  prostrate  before  me,  I  onhf  ask  you,  whether  I  would  suffer  it  ? 
As  Ihe  h^;hest  testimooy  of  the  veneration  I  have  for  you,  I  always  called  you 
by  the  tender  name  of  mother,  though  this  belongs  propeny  to  Olympias  only, 
to  whom  I  owe  my  birth." 

What  1  have  just  now  related,  may  suggest  two  reflections,  both  which,  in 
BTapinioD,  are  very  natural, ana  at  the  same  time. of  the  utmost  importance. 

rirst^  we  see  to  now  great  a  height  the  Perslano,  so  vain  and  haughty  in 
other  respects,  carried  the  veneration  they  showed  their  parents.  The  reader, 
doubtless,  remembers,  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  the  midst  <^  his  conquests,  ana 
die  most  exalted  pitch  to  winch  fortune  had  raised  him,  would  not  accept  of 
^  advantageous  oflSer  made  him  by  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  viz.  of  giving  him 
6b  dai^ter  in  marriage,  and  Media  for  her  dowry,  till  he  had  first  advised 
with  his  father  and  mother,  and  obtained  their  consent.  History  informs  us 
here,  that  among  the  Persians,  a  son  never  d^ired  to  seat  himself  before  his  mo- 
ther, till  he  had  6ni  obtained  her  leave  ;  and  that  to  do  otherwise  was  coo- 
ndered  as  a  crime.§  Alas!  how  widely  do  our  manners  diflSer  from  so  excel- 

lest  an  institution ! 

______^__  • ___— .^-^ 

*  The  reader  will  h»ve  an  idea  ol  the  prudiifioo*  value  of  tbit.  when  he  it  told  that  this  parole  was  solJ 
■ttke  rete  of  eoe  hondred  livrcs  (nrarlr  oineteeo  dollara)  a  ponad.  The  quintal  is  ooe  hundred  weifbt 
•#  Pane.  f  Hemiione  was  a  citr  of  Ar^olis.  where  the  best  porple  was  d^ed. 

*  Wbat  Arriaa  ascribes  here  to  Alexander,  in  refari  to  the  eUtoes  of  Hannodias  and  Aristof  itna,  i*  a^ 
iJ  hj  Mher  bistorians  to  other  princes. 

><in  apod  roe,  tlwm  in  coaefcf  ■Mitrit  — Im  — •  ■wiisn,iitieo«f*P*"'>^t.— ^  C*^ 
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Secondly,  I  discover  in  the  same  relation,  several  valueible  footsteps  of  tfud 
happy  simpiicity  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  the  ciisfom  fin 
ladies^  though  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  employ  themselves  in  useful,  and 
sometimes  laborious  works.  Eveiy  one  koows  what  is  told  us  in  Scripture  to 
this  purpose  concerning  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  several  others.  We  read  ro 
Homer,  of  princesses  drawir^  water  from  springs,  and  washing,  with  their  own 
hands,  the  linen  of  their  respective  families,  liere  the  sisters  of  Alexandei*, 
that  is,  the  daughters  of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employed  in  making  clothes 
Sxr  their  brother.*  The  celebrated  Lucretia  used  to  spin  in  the  midst  of  her 
ff  male  attendants.  Augustus,  who  was  sovereign  of  toe  world,  wore,  for  se* 
veral  years  together,  no  other  clothes  but  what  bis  wife  and  sister  made  him* 
It  was  a  custom  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  not  roaii/  years  since,  for 
the  princess  who  then  sat  upon  toe  throne,  to  prepare  several  of  the  dishes  at 
every  meal.  In  a  word,  needleworic.  the  care  of  domestic  affairs,  a  serious 
and  retired  life,  is  the  proper  function  ot  women ;  and  for  this  they  were  designed 
by  Providence.  The  depravity  of  the  age  has  indeed  affixed  to  these  cus- 
toms, which  are  very  nearly  as  old  as  the  creation,  an  idea  of  meanness  and 
contempt :  but  then,  what  has  it  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  harsh  and  vigoi 
ous  exercises  which  a  just  education  enabled  the  sex  to  undertake,  to  that  la- 
borious and  useful  life  which  was  spent  at  home  ?  A  soA  indolence,  a  stupid 
idleness,  frivolous  conversations,  vain  amusements,  a  strong  passion  for  public 
shows,  and  a  frantic  love  of  gaming.  Let  us  compare  tli^se  two  characters, 
and  then  pronounce  which  of  them  may  justly  boast  its  being  founded  on  eooa 
sense,  solid  judgment,  and  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature.  It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  confessed,  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex  and  of  our  nation,  that  several  ladies 
among  its,  and  those  of  the  highest  quality,  make  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a 
pleasure,  to  employ  themselves  in  needlework,  not  of  a  trifling,  but  of  the 
most  useful  kind,  and  to  make  part  of  their  furniture  with  their  own  hands.  I 
might  also  add,  that  great  numbers  of  these  adorn  their  minds  with  agreeable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serious  and  useful  studies. 

Alexander  having  taken  his  leave  of  Sysigambis,  who  now  was  extremely 
well  satisfied,  arrived  on  t*ae  banks  of  a  nver.  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pasi- 
Tigris*!  Having  crossed  it  with  nine  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse, 
consisting  of  Agrians,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  three  thousand  Thracians,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Uxii.  This  region 
jies  near  Susa,  and  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  ;  a  narrow  pass  only  ly- 
ing between  it  and  Susiana.  Madathes  commanded  this  province.  This  man 
was  not  a  time-server,  nor  a  folk>werof  fortune ;  but,  faitnful  to  his  sovereign, 
he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity  ;|  and  lor  this  purpose,  had  with- 
drawn into  his  own  city,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  craggy  rocks,  and  was 
surrounded  with  precipices.  Having  been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into 
the  citadel,  whence  the  besieged  sent  thirty  deputies  to  Alexander,  to  sue  for 
quarter,  which  they  obtained  at  last  by  the  intercession  of  Sysigambis.  The 
king  not  only  pardoned  Madathes,  wno  was  a  near  relation  of  that  imn- 
cess,  but  likewise  set  all  the  captives,  and  those  who  had  surrendered  them* 
selves,  at  liberty  :  permitted  them  to  enjoy  theur  several  rights  and  privileges ; 
would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  plundered,  but  let  them  ploug[h  their  lands  with- 
out paying  any  tax  or  tribute.  Could  Sysifi^mbis  have  possibly  obtained  more 
from  her  own  son  on  this  occasion,  had  he  oeen  the  victor  ? 

The  Uxii  being  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  his  army  to  Parmenio,  and 
commanded  him  to  march  it  through  the  plain ;  while  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  light-armed  troops,  crossed  the  mountains,  which  extend  as  far  as  Persia. 
The  fifth  day  he  arrived  at  the  pass  of  Susa.  Ariobarzanes,  with  four  thou- 
sand foot  and  seven  hundred  horse,  had  taken  posesssion  of  those  rocks,  which 
ire  craggy  on  all  sides,  and  posted  the  barbarians  at  the  summit,  out  of  tht 

*  Mater  IwM  r«fteai«  qaaa  iodntui  Mun,  Mroram  hod  tolum  doouni,  icd  ctian  opot  videt.—^  Con 

t  This  rirer  diflert  from  the  Tig rb. 
t  HwU  MM  tMi|ieruoi  bMno:  4ai|>p«  tdtima  pro  fida  egpMin  dfcrtTanU— i^.  Curt. 
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mAk  of  arrows       He  had  also  built  a  wall  in  tko§e  passes,  and  encamped  hii 

farces  iinder  iu     As  soon  as  Alexander  advanced*  in  order  to  attack  biin»  tbe 

bibahans  roUed,  from  the  top  of  tbe  mountains,  stones  ol  a  prodigious  size. 

nhkb,  ^Une  from  rock  to  rock,  nisbed  forward  witb  tbe  ereater  violence,  ana 

\{  once  cnisned  to  pieces  wbole  bands  of  soldiers.    Tbe  king,  beii^  veiy 

much  lerriEed  at  this  sigbt,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  ;  and  it  was 

Fith  tbe  ulnKat  ^rief  be  saw  bimself  not  only  stopped  at  tbis  pass,  but  dm 

frrred  of  all  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  force  it. 

Wbi^e  he  was  revolving  tbese  gloomy  tbougbts,  a  Grecian  prisoner  sunen* 
deied  himself  to  Alexander,  witb  a  promise  to  cooduct  bim  to  tbe  top  of  tbe 
iDQuntain  by  another  way.  Tbe  king  accepted  of  tbe  offer,  when,  leavine  tbe 
uptfrinlenoence  of  tbe  camp  and  of  ue  army  to  Craterus,  he  commanded  biro 
lo  cause  a  creat  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order  that  the  barbarians 
might  thereoY  be  more  strongly  induced  to  believe  that  Alexander  was  there 
in  person.  AfWr  tbis,  takine  some  chosen  troops  witb  bim,  he  set  out,  going 
through  all  the  by-ways,  as  nis  euide  directed.  But.  besides  that  these  paths 
were  veiy  craggy,  and  tbe  rocks  so  slippeir  that  they  could  scarcely  stand 
upon  them,  tbe  soldiers  were  also  very  mucn  distressed  by  the  snows  which 
the  winds  bad  brought  together,  and  wnich  were  so  biffb,  that  the  men  fell  into 
tbem,  as  into  so  many  ditches  ;  and  when  their  comrades  endeavoured  to  draw 
them  out,  tbey  themselves  would  likewise  sink  into  them  ;  not  to  mention,  that 
their  fears  were  greatly  increased  by  tbe  horrors  of  the  niebt^  by  their  beinr 
m  an  unknown  country,  and  conducted  by  a  guide  whose  fidelity  was  doubtful. 
Alter  having  gone  through  a  great  numVer  of  difficulties  and  danfjers,  tbey 
at  last  got  to  tbe  top  of  tbe  mountain.  Then  goiv  down,  they  discovered 
the  eoemy^s  corps-de-garde,  and  appeared  behind  tnem,  sword  in  hand,  at  a 
time  when  they  least  expected  it.  ouch  as  made  the  least  defence^  who  were 
but  few^  were  cut  to  pieces  j  by  which  means,  tbe  cries  of  the  dying  on  one 
«de,  and  on  the  other,  the  fngbt  of  those  who  were  flyine  to  their  main  body, 
roread  lo  great  a  terror,  that  mey  fled,  without  striking  a  blow.  At  this  noise. 
Cratems  advanced,  as  Alexander  had  commanded  at  bis  going  away,  and 
seized  the  pass,  which  till  then  had  resisted  bis  attacks ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Philotas  advanced  by  another  Tvay,  with  Amyntas,  Ccenus,  and  Polysperchon, 
and  broke  quite  through  tbe  barbarians,  who  now'were  attacked  on  eveiy  side. 
Tbe  ^atest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  those  who  fled  fell  into 
precipices.  Ariobarzanes,  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  escaped  by  flying  over 
the  mountains. 

Alexaoder,  from  as  effect  of  tbe  good  ibitoi^  which  constantly  attended 
bim  in  all  his  undertakings,  having  extricated  himself  happily  out  of  the  dan- 
cer to  which  he  was  so  lately  exposed,  marched  immediately  towards  Persia. 
Beiqe  on  the  road,  he  received  letters  finom  Tiridatcs,  governor  of  Pjersepolis, 
niiicn  informed  hip,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  upon  the  report  of  bb 
advancing  towards  them,  were  determined  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Dario^, 
with  which  he  was  intrjsted,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to 
make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  seize  them  himself;  that  he  liad  only  tbe 
Araxes*  to  cross,  after  which  tbe  road  was  smooth  and  easy.  Alexander,  upon 
this  news,  leaving  his  infantiy  behind,  marched  the  wbole  night  at  the  bead  of 
his  cavaby,  who  were  veiy  much  harassed  by  the  len^  and  swiftness  of  this 
march,  and  passed  the  Araxes  on  a  bridge,  which,  by  bis  order,  bad  been  built 
tame  days  before. 

But,  as  be  drew  near  the  city,  be  perceived  a  laige  body  of  men,  who  ex- 
hibited a  memorable  example  of  tbe  greatest  misery.  These  were  about  four 
thousand  Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  who,  having  been  made  prison- 
ers of  war,  had  suffered  all  the  torments  which  tbe  Persian  tyranny  could  in- 
flict. Tbe  hands  of  some  had  been  cut  off,  the  feet  of  others  ;  and  others 
again  had  lost  their  nose^  and  ears.  AAer  which,  bavirg  impressed,  by  fim, 
baibarous  characters  on  their  f^ices,  they  had  tbe  inhumanity  to  keep  them  ai 

*  This  is  ootThTmr  'tr>-r  «iCh  that  ia  Arm 
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•o  Tnany  Iaii.:?hinp?!ocks,  with  which  they  sported  perpetually.  They  appeared 
h'ke  so  rrianv  shadows,  rather  than  like  men ;  speech  bein^  almost  (he  only 
thir^  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  such.  Alexander  could  not  refrain  frovi 
tears  at  this  sight ';  and,  as  the^  unanimously  besought  him  to  comraisserate 
their  condition,  he  hid  them,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  to  despond,  and 
assured  them,  that  they  should  again  see  their  wives  and  coutitiy.    This  pio* 


more  shameful  than  dissatisfactory  ?  The  best  way  to  bear  misery  is  to  con- 
ceal it :  and  no  country  is  so  sweet  to  the  wretched  as  solitude,  and  an  oblivion 
of  their  past  calamities.  Besides,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  undertake 
so  long  a  journey  ?  Driven  to  a  great  distance  mm  Europe,  banished  to  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  East,  worn  out  with  age,  and  most  of  our  limbs 
maimed,  can  we  pretend  to  undergo  fatigues  which  have  even  wearied  a  tri- 
umphant army  ?  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide  our  mi- 
aery,  and  to  end  our  da^  among  those  who  are  already  so  accustomed  to  our 
misfortunes.*'  Others,  ip  whom  the  love  of  their  countiy  extinguished  all  other 
^ntiments,  represented,  **  that  the  gods  offered  them  what  they  should  !iot 
even  have  dared  to  wish,  viz.  their  country,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  all 
those  things  for  whose  sake  men  are  fond  of  life,  and  despise  death  :  thatthej 
had  long  enough  home  the  sad  yoke  of  stavery ;  and  that  nothing  happier 
could  present  itself,  than  their  being  indul^d  in  the  bliss  of  going  at  last  to 
breathe  thehr  native  air,  to  resume  their  anaent  manners,  laws,  and  sacrifices^ 
and  to  die  in  presence  of  their  wives  and  children.*' 

However,  tne  former  opinion  prevailed ;  and  accordingly  they  besought  ihf 
king  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  a  country  where  they  had  spent  so  man^ 
years,  lie  eranted  their  request,  and  presented  each  of  tfiem  tnree  thousand 
drachmas  ;  five  men's  suits  of  clothes,  and  the  same  number  for  women ;  two 
yokes  of  oxen  to  plough  their  lands,  and  com  to  spw  them.  He  commanded 
the  fi^ovemor  of  the  province  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  molested  in  slny  manner 
nnd  ordered  thatthey  should  be  free  from  taxes  and  tributes  of  every  kind. 
Such  behaviour  as  this  was  truly  royal.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  for  Alez- 
rnder  to  restore  them  the  limbs  of  which  the  Persians  had  so  cruelly  dewived 
thera ;  but  then  he  restored  them  to  liberty,  tranquillity,  apd  abundance.  Thrioe 
hippy  those  princes,  who  are  affected  with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  doii^ 
grood  actions;  and  who  melt  with  pity  fw  the  unfortunate ! 

Alexander,  having  caHed  togetner,  the  next  day,  the  generals  of  his  army^ 
represented  to  them,  "  that  no  city  in  the  world  had  ever  been  more  fatal  to 
the  Greeks  than  PersepoKs,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Persian  raonarchs,  and 
the  capital  of  thehr  empire :  for  that  it  was  from  thence  all  those  mighj^  armies 
powrea,  which  had  overflowed  Greece ;  and  whence  Darius,  and  afterwards 
Xerxes,  had  carried  the  firebrand  of  the  most  accursed  war,  which 'had  laid 
waste  all  Europe ;  and  therefore  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  revenge  the  manes 
of  their  ancestors.*'  It  was  already  abandoned  by  the  Persians,  who  aU  fled 
'  separately  as  fear  drove  them.  Alexander  entered  it  with  his  phalanx,  when 
the  victorious  soldiers  soon  met  with  riches  sufficient  to  satiate  their  ava- 
rice, and  immediately  cut  to  pieces  9\\  ^ose  who  still'  remained  in  the  city. 
The  king,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  massacre,  and  published  an  order, 
by  which  nis  soldiers  were  f<wbid  to  violate  the  chastity  of  the  women.  Alex- 
ander had  before  possmed  himself,  either  by  force  or  capitulation,  of  a  great 
number  of  incredibly  rich  cities ;  but  aH  this  was  a  trifle  compared  to  the  trea-^ 
siires  he  found  here.  The  barbarians  had  laid  up  at  Persepolis,  as  in  a  store- 
house, all  the  wealth  of  Persia.  Gold  and  silver  were  never  seen  here  but  In 
heaps ;  not  to  mentkm  the  clothes  and  furniture  of  inestimable  value  ;  for  this 
was  the  seat  of  luxuiy.  There  were  found  in  the  treasuiy  one  hundred  and 
'wenty  thousand  talents,  which  wi|^  designed  to  defray  the  expense  cf  the  war 


lb  AM-piodl^cms  sum  he  added  mx  tbomand.tajento,  taken  frqtnPimrgiii, 
Hm  was  a  city  w^ch  Cyras  bad  built,  wbeiein^tbe  ki         '         '  ~ 
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taken  from  Pwirgiii, 
in^  of  Persk  uwd  to 
be  ciwroeck 

Oaring'  Alexander's  stay  in  Persepolis,  a  little  before  be  set  out  upon  bis 
Boarcb  against  Dariiis,  be  entertabied  bis  friends  at  a  banquet,  at  wbicb  the 
fioests  drank  to  excess.  Among  tbe  women,  i%bo  were  admitted  to  it  masked^ 
WIS  Thais  tbe  courtezan,  a  native  of  Attica,  atid  at  that  time  mistvess  to  Ptolo* 
onr,  who  afterwards  waa  king  of  Egypt.  About  the  end  of  tbe  feast,  during 
fmicb  she  had  stndioiisly  enoMToured  to  praise  the  king  io  tbe  most  aitfbl  and 
delkate  manner,  a  stratagem  too  often  practised  by  women  of  that  character, 
ihe  ^id  with  a  g)ay  tone  of  voice,  **  That  it  would  be  matter  of  intxpressible 
jaj  to  her,  wera  she  peimitted,  masked  as  she  then  was,  aod  in  order  to  end 
&I18  festhral  nobly,  to  bom  the  magnificent  palace  of  Xenoas,  who  had  bvmed 
Athens,  and  aet  it  on  fire  with  her  own  hand,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said  in 
aQ  parts  af  tbe  world,  that  the  women,  who  bad  followed  Alexander  in  bis  ex- 
peuition  Io  Asia,  bad  taken  much  better  Tengeance  of  tbe  Persians,  for  the 
Rtany  calamities  they  had  brought  upon  the  Urecians,  than  all  the  generals 
who  had  fought  for  Ihem  both  by  sea  and  land«"  All  the  guests  applamed  the 
discoune ;  when  immediately  the  king  rose  from  table,  bis  bead  being  crowned 
with  lowers,  and  taking  a  t<Nrch  in  bis  band,  be  rushea  forward  to  execute  thla 
mighty  expkHt.  The  whole  company  followed  him,  breaking  into  loud  aecla* 
matioDs ;  and  afterwards  singing  and  dancing,  they  surrounded  the  palace 
All  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians,  at  this  noise,  rair  in  erowds,  with  lighted  ta^ 
pers,  and  set  fire  to  eveiy  part  of  it.  However,  Alexander  was  sorr^,  not  long 
alhsr,  ibr  what  he  had  done,  and  thereupon  gave  ordera  for  extinguishing  the 
foe ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  boontifol,  his  great  success  increased  this  beneficent 
disposition ;  and  be  accompanied  the  presents  he  made  with  such  testimonies 
of  numanity  and  kindness,  and  so  obli^mg  a  carriage,  as  very  much  enhanced 
their  merit  He  exerted  this  temper  jo  a  particular  manner  towards  the  fifty 
Macedonian  young  lords  who  served  under  nim  as  guards.  Olympias,  his  mo* 
tber,  thinking  him  too  profose,  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  *M  do  not  blame  tou,^ 
said  she,  ^  for  being  beneficent  towards  your  firiends,  for  that  is  acting  like  a  king . 
but  then  a  medium  ought  to  be  observed  in  your  magnificence.  You  eqinJ 
Ihem  all  with  kings,  aral  by  heaping  riches  on  them,  you  give  tbem  an  oppor* 
tnni^  of  making  a  great  number  ol  mends,  of  all  whom  you  deprive  yourself.'* 
As  she  often  wrote  the  same  advice  to  him,  he  always  kept  tier  letters  very 
lecret,  and  did  not  show  them  to  any  person ;  but  happening  to  open  one  or 
them,  and  beginning  to  aead  it,HephaBstion  drew  near  to  him,  and  read  it  over 
his  shoukler,  which  the  Idng  ohaerviv,  did  not  offer  to  hinder  hitn  ^  but  taking 
only  his  ring  from  his  fitiger,  he  put  the  seal  of  it  to  the  Hps  of  his  favourite 
as  an  admonition  to  him  not  to  divulge  what  be  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  raagmfioent  presents  to  his  mother;  but  then  he  would  never 
let  her  Inve  any  concero^ia  the  afiaifs  of >tbe  >goteniment.  She  used  fre^uenthf 
io  make  veiy  severe  complaiots  upon  tbat  account,  bat  be  ahtavs  submitted  to 
ber  91  humouri  with  great  mildness  and  potietidcu  Antipater  naving  one  day 
written  a  hog  letter  against^rv  the  kangyefter  r0HiiDg*it,reTiH6d,  *''  Antipater 
does  not  know,  that  one  siiigle  tear  shed  liy  a  mother^  mU  obliterate  ten  thott- 
sandMch  letters  as  thia.'*  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  such  art  answer,  show, 
iU  one  and  the  sane  tiaoev  tbat  Akaahderwashoth  a  kind  se^  and  an  afok^  pol^ 
iKian ;  and  tfiat  he  was  perfectly- eea^le  how  dan^mm  it  would  hav(  bea% 
had  be  invested  Ol^pias  with  the  supreme  authority* 

SeCTION  X. — DARIUS  LEAVES  ECBATANA.      HIS  DEATH.     ALEXANDER  BElOm  .: 

HIS  CORPSE  TQ  SYSIGAMBIS* 

AutjAii0ER,aAerh<ai)ad»tak«APersep«laaand  Pafibrgada,  was  resolved  It 
parsoe  Darnis,  who  was  arrived  by  this  time  tt  Kcbatana,  the  capital  of  Media 
There  remained  bl"'  with  this  fugitive  princt   hirty  thousand  foot,  among  whoir 
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four  thouftand  Greeks,  wh{>  were  fiSiitbful  to  bim  to  the  last.  Besides  1 
be  had  four  thousand  slin&^ers*.  and  upivards  of  three  thousand  cavaliy,  most  of 
them  Bactrians,  commanded  by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria.  Darius  marched 
his  forces  a  Httie-  out  of  the  common  road,  having  ordered  his  baegage  to  go 
before  tiiem  :  then  assembling  his  principal  officers,  he  spoke  to  tnem  as  foi* 
lows .  '*  Dear  /companions,  among  so  many  thousand  men  who  composed  my 
amiy,  you  only  have  not  aoandoned  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my  ill  for- 
tune ;  and  in  a  little  time,  nothing  but  your  fidelity  and  constancy  will  be  able 
to  make  me  fancy  myself  a  king.  Deserters  and  traitors  now- govern  in  my 
cities  :  not  that  tney  are  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  them,  bu 
rewards  are  given  toem  only  in  the  view  of  tempting  you.  and  to  stagger  toux 
pei^severance.  You  still  chose  to  follow  my  fortune  rather  than  that  of  the 
conqueror,  for  ndiich  you  certainly  have  Df^erited  a  reconipense  from  the  5|^ods ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  prove  beneficent -towards  you,  in  case  that 
power  is  denied  me.  With  such  soldiers  and  officers  I  would  brave,  without 
the  least  diead,  the  enemy,  however  formidable  he  may  be.  What !  would 
any  one  have  me  surrender  myself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  com]ueror,  and  ex- 
pect from  him,  as  a  reward  of  my  baseness  and  meanness  bf  spiriL  the  govern- 
ment o^  some  province  which  he  may  condescend  to  leave  me  ?  No— it  never 
riudl  be  in  the  power  of  any  man,  either  to  take  away,  or  fix  upon  my  head^ 
tbe  diadem  1  wear ;  the  Same  hour  shall  put  a  period  to  my  reigii  and  life.  It  * 
you  have  all  the  same  courage  and  resolution,  which  I  can  no  ways  doubt,  I 
assure  myself  that  you  shall  retain  your  liberty,  and  not  be  exposed  to  the  pride 
and  insults  of  the  Macedonians.  You  have  in  your  hands  the  means  either  to 
revenge  or  terminate  all  jom  evils."  Having  ended  this  speech,  the  whole 
body  of  soldiers  replied  with  shouts,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  wher- 
ever he  should  go,  and  would  shed  the  last  dropof  their  blood  in  his  defence.* 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  soldiery;  but  Nabarzanes,  one  of  the  greatest 
fords  of  Persia,  atod  general  of  the  horse,  had  conspired  with  Bessus,  general 
of  the  Bactrians,  to  commit  the  blackest  of  all  crimes,  and  that  was,  to  seize 
upon  the  person  of  the  king,  and  lay  him  in  chains ;  which  they  might  easily 
do,  as  each  of  them  had  a  great  number  of  soldiers  under  his  command.  Their 
de^ien  was,  if  Alexander  should  pursue  them,  to  secure  themselves  by  giving 
op  Darius  alive  into  bis  bands ;  ana,  in  case  tney  escaped,  to  murder  that  prince, 
ind  afterwards  usurp  his  crown,  and  begin  a  new  war.  These  traitors  soon  won 
over  the  troops,  by  representing  to  them  that  thej^  were  going  to  their  destruc- 
tion ;  that  they  would  soon  be  crushed  under  tbe  ruins  of  an  empire,  which  was 
just  ready  to  fall ;  at  the  same  time,  that  Bactriana  was  open  to  them,  and 
offered  them  immense  riches.  Though  tlies^  practices  were  carried  on  very 
secretly,  they  came,  however,  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could  not  believe  them. 
Patron,  who  commanded  the  Grreeks,  entreated  iiim,  but  in  vain,  to  pitch  his 
tent  among  them,  and  to  trust  the  guard  of  his  person  to  men  on  whose  fidelity 
hfi  might  depend.  Darius  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  put  so  great  an 
ftffiront  upon  the  Persians,  and  therefore  made  this  answer :  **  That  it  would  be 
a  less  amictfon  to  him  to  be  deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them  :  tnat  he  would 
Mfler  the  worst  of  evils  amidst  those  of  his  own  nation,  rather  than  seek  for 
lecurity  limong  strangers,  boirever  faithful  and  affectionate  he  mi^t  believe 
Ihem :  and  that  he  could  not  but  die  too  late,  in  case  the  Persiar  soldiers  tnooght 
him  unworthy  of  life.  It  was  not  lon^  before  Darius  experievx:ed  the  truth  of 
ty§  counsel ;  for  ike  traitors  seized  hun^  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold^  by  way 
*)(  honour,  as  he  was  a  king,  and  then  laying  him  in  a  covered  chariot  thej 
set  out  towards  Bactriana. 

Alexander,  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  informed  that  Darius  had  left  that 
&ltf  five  days  before.    He  then  cotoimanded  Parmenio  to  lay  up  all  the  treasures 
if  Persia  in  the  castle  of  £cbatana,  under  a  strong  guard  which  he  left  there 
Acoordiiig  to  Strabo,t  these  treasi^s  amounted  to  one  birodred  and  eigfatj 

♦  Dioa.  1.  xvli.  p.  640.— iJE     \rrtM.n.  ai  f .  t39^1S7     PluUrob.  in  Akz.  p.  689.    (^  Curt.  1.  r.  • 
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dboorand  talents ;  and,  according  to  Justin,*  to  ten  t&letili  more.  He  cvdenid 
ftim  to  march  afterwards  towards  Hjrcania,  bj  the  countiT  of  the  Cadusbnt, 
wi\h  the  Tbracians,  the  foreignen ,  and  the  rest  of  the  cftTaJry,  the  raya]  com- 
panies excepted.  He  9ent  r^ers  to  Clitiuk  who  remained  m  Susa,  where  be 
fell  dck,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  arrired  at  Ecbatima,  he  should,  take  the  forces 
frhich  were  left  in  that  city,  and  come  to  bim  in  rarthia. 

Alexaoder,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  pursued  Darius,  and  arrived  the  ele 
Tenth  day  at  Rha^a,t  which  is  a  kxig  day's  journey  from  the  Caspian  Straits ; 
r  jt  Damn  had  already  passed  through  them.    Alexander,  now  despairing  to 
overtake  him,  whatever  despatch  he  might  make,  staid  tlwre  five  days  to  rest 
bb  forces.     He  then  marched  against  the  Partbians,  and  that  day  pitched  bit 

Cp  near  the  Casoian  Straits,  and  passed  hem  the  next.  News  was  sooo 
^t  Imn,  that  Darius  had  been  seized  by  the  tvaitora  ;  that  Bessus  bad 
caused  him  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot,  and  \M  sent  the  unhappy  monarch  be- 
fore, in  order  to  l^  the  surer  of  his  person :  that  the  whole  army  obeyed  thai 
wretch,  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks  excepted,  who  not  having  souls  base  enough 
to  consent  to  so  abominable  a  deed,  and  being  to*  weak  to  prevent  it,  had 
therefine  lefl  the  high  road,  and  marched  towards  the  mountains. 

This  was  another  motive  for  him  to  hasten  his  march.  The  barbarians,  at 
nrs  arrivai,  were  seized  with  dread,  though  the  match  would  not  have  been 
equal,  had  Bessus  been  as  resolute  for  fitting,  as  for  puttine  in  execution  the 
detestable  act  above  nientioned ;  for  his  troops  exceeded  XM  enemy  both  in 
number  and  strength,  and  were  all  cool  and  ready  for  the  combat ;  whereas 
Alexander's  troops  were  quite  fatirued  with  the  length  of  tbeir  march.  But 
the  name  and  leputation  of  Alexander,  a  motive  all-powerfbl  in  war.  filled  them 
with  such  terror,  that  they  all  fled,  bessus  and  his  accomplices  oemr  come 
up  with  Darius,  they  requested  him  to  mount  bis  horse,  and  fly  from  the  ene- 
my :  but  be  replied,  that  the  gods  were  ready  to  revenue  the  evils  he  bad  suf- 
fered :  and  beseechmg  Alexander  to  do  him  justice,  be  refused  to  follow  a 
band  of  traitors.  At  these  words  they  fell  into  such  a  fiiiy.  that  they  all  threw 
darts  at  him,  and  left  him  covered  with  wounds.  After  naviog  perpetrated 
this  horrid  crime  they  separated,  in  orOtr  to  leave  different  footsteps  of  theii 
flight,  and  thereby  elude  the  pursuit  oi  the  enemy,  fan  case  be  should  follow 
them  ;  or  at  least  ohlige  him  to  divide  his  forces.  Nabarzanes  took  the  way 
of  Hyrcania,  and  Bessus  that  of  Bactriana,  both  follow^  by  a  veiy  few  horse- 
men ;  and,  as  the  barbarians  were  by  this  means  destitute  of  leaders,  they  dis- 
persed themselves,  as  fear  or  hope  directed  tbeir  stepti 

After  searching  about  in  different  places,  Darius  ^vas  at  last  tbund  in  a  soli- 
tode,  bis  body  run  through  with  spears,  lyine  in  a  chariot,  and  drawing,  near 
his  end.  However,  he  had  strength  enough  oefore  he  died  lo  call  for  drink, 
which  a  Macedonian,  Polystratus  by  name,  brought  him.  He  had  a  Persian 
prisoner,  whom  be  employed  as  his  interpreter.  Darius,  after  drinking  the  H- 
Qoor  that  had  been  given  bim,  turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  said :  *Mhat  in 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  be  was  reduced,  he  however  should  have  the 
comfort  to  speak  to  one  who  could  understand  bim,  and  tnat  his  last  words 
would  not  be  lost.  He  therefore  chairged  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  died 
in  his  debt,  though  he  had  never  obliged  him  :  that  he  gave  him  a  multitude 
o"  thanks  for  the  great  humanity  he  had  exercised  towards  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  children,  whose  lives  he  had  not  only  spared,  but  restored  them  to  tbeir 
former  splendour :  that  he  besought  the  gods  to  g^ve  victoiy  to  bis  arms,  and 
make  bim  monarch  of  the  universe  :  &at  he  thought  he  need  not  entreat  him 
to  revenge  the  execrable  murder  committed  on  his  person,  as  this  was  the  com 
mon  cause  of  kings."  . 

After  this,  taking  Polystratus  by  the  hand,  *^  give  bim,  said  b6,  *'  thy  hand, 
as  1  give  thee  mine ;  and  carry  him,  in  m^ 'name,  Hbe  only  pledge  I  am  able  to 
rive  of  my  gratitude  and  auction."  Saying  these  words,  tie  bnsathed  his  last. 
Alexander  coming  up  a  moment  alter,  and  seeing  the  body  of  Darius,  be  wept 

•  Justin.  1  su  e  1.  '        t    J  '•>*  i*^f  city  in«oti»oed  in  Tobit  lit.  «• 
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Mtt^ffiy ;  and,  bj  the  stioogcst  testimoDies  of  affectioni  that  coidd  he  giv«B 
hini)  proved  ibow  deeply  he  was  alfected  with  the  unhappiness  of  a  princp  wfao 
deserved  a  better  fate.  He  immediately  pulled  off  nis  militaiy  cloak,  and 
threw  it  on  the  body;;  then  causiii|^  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to  be 
idomed  with  a  royal  magnificence^  he  sent  it  to  Sysigambis,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  interred  with  the  hdnour^  usually  paid  to  the  deceajied  Persian  mo- 
nacchs,  and  be  entombed  With  his  ancestors. 

Thus  died  Dariusi  the  third  year  of  the  112th  Olympiad,  at  about  fifty  yean 
of  age,  six  of  which  he  had  reigiied*  He  was  a  gentle  and  pacific  prince ;  his 
reigp  having  beeo  wlsullied  with  ii^ustke  or  cruelty,  which  was  owii^  either 
to  his  natural  lenity,  (yr  to  his  not  havme;  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  oth'?rwise, 
from  the  perpetual  war  he  had  carried  on  against  Alexander  all  the  time  he  sal 
upon  the  throne.  Id  him  the  Persian  en  pire  ended,  after  having  existed  tvm 
hundred  and  nine  years,  compiitii^  from  thf  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyms 
the  Great,  the  founder  of  it,  Under  thirteen  kines,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambysea, 
^merdis  the  Maeian,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes  L  Artaxerxes  Longi 
manus,  Xerxes  11.  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomanus.* 

SECTION  XI. — VICES  WHICH  FIRST  CAUSED  THE  DECLENSION,  AND  AT  LAST  THK 

RI7IN  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Ths  death  of  Darius  Ck>domanus  may  veiy Jurtly  be  considered  as  the  era, 
but  not  as  the  sole  cause,  of  the  destruction  otthe  Persian  monarchy.  When 
we  take  a. general  view  of  the  histoiy  of  the  kings  above  mentioned,  and  con- 
sider with  some  attentioD  their  different  characters  and  methods  of  governing, 
wikether  inpeade,or  war,  we  easily  perceive  that  this  declension  was  prepared 
at  a  great  aistaiice,;and  carried  on  to  its  end  by  visible  steps  which  denoted  a 
total  ruin.  -  -        , 

We  may  deoUie  at  first  si^ht,  that  the  declension  of  the  Persiart  Empire,  and 
its  fdl,  are  dwing;  to  its  origin  and  primitivfs  iostUiition*  It  had  been  formed 
b^  the  miioR  of  two  natioosy  who  aifiered  veiy  much  in  jnaonersand  iodina*^ 
tions.  The  Peisiaos  were  a. sober,  laborious*  modest  people ;  but  the  Medes 
were  wholly  devoted  to  ^ride^  kaunr,  so£toesa,  and  v<utrptued8Beds.  The  ex- 
ample of  fnigalky  and.  aunplicity  which  Cytus  had  set  them,  and  tlieir  being 
obliged  to  be.always  wiei^arma.to^ainio  fJlany  victories,  and  support  them* 
selves  in  the  midst  lof  90  many  enemies^  prevented  those  •  vicesf  from  '^reading 
for  some  time :  but  aftav  those  nations  bad  suli($ected  ail  things,  the  fondness 
which  the  Medes  had  natmally  for^plea^ures  anama^ificences  soon  lessened 
the  teitiperaDce  of  ^e  Persians^  itnd  became,  in  a  little  time,  (he*  preVailmg 
taste  of  the  two  nations^ 

Severaj  otherroauses  too^ired  to  this.  Babylon,  <when  con<}uersd,  intoxi* 
cated  her  tktors  with  ber  poisoned  oup;,  and  enchanted  them  with  the  charms 
of  pleasure*  She  furQisbed  thetA  withisueh  mioisl)ek3  and  instrunbenlo  aB  were 
adapted  tO^protnote  luxuiy^  and  to  foment  and  cherish  delights  with  art  and 
delicacy^  ayafl  the  wealth  of  the  ridbeat  provinc^ain  the  worid  being  at  the 
entire,  oisposailbt  aew.s6Hrereig»l^:they'ttereby  weiis  etiabled  to  satiate  thei? 
desireSi  <' 

.  Even  Cyrus,  bim^lf*  as  J  obaewed  elsewhere,  ccotributed  to  Mb,  without 

Cerceiving  theeoBseqneiceof  lit:  and  pxipated.  meri^  midds  by  the  splendid 
an<}uet;he  i^ve,  «if)er  having  ehaed  his  congests  $  aild  it^en  he*  showed  him-> 
self  m  thennfat  of  hi34ilOQt>a^aiirbohiad sharedinhis  viitoried,  with  such  a  pomp 
and  ost^ation  as^wece  inofst'iitaipakle  of  dasztingidK^te.  He  began  br  in^ 
spiring  them  with  an  admiration  for  pomp  and  show,  wnith  they  bed  hitherto 
despised.  Be<  staggested  to  them,  itAt  macnificenee  a£(d  riches  were  worthy 
of  crowning  tbt  most  [floridiis  exploita»and  ti^e  end  and  fruit  of  thenl ;  and,  by 
thus  inspinng  his  subjects  with  a  stivong  desire  fi>r  things  they  saw  «o  highly 
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ttteOBed  br  a  mott  acGomj^iihed  prince,  his  example  ai^^ 
don  tfaeaiMlTes  to  that  £ite  without  reserre. 

He  also  spread  this  ertl,  by  obliging^  judges,  oficen,  and  gOTernois  of  pro* 
rinces,  to  appear  in  splendour  heme  toe  people,  the  better  to  represent  the 
aiajestV  of  t^  prince.  On  one  side,  these  mag^istrates  and  commanders  easi^ 
mistook  these  ornaments  and  trainings  of  their  employments  far  the  most  es- 
«entiai  parts  of  them,  endeayourmg  to  distinguish  themselves  l^  nothinr  but 
[his  gikterinfi^  outside  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  in 
ibe  provinces  proposed  them  as  so  many  patterns  for  their  imitation,  and  were 
900O  followed  oy  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  whom  those  in  the  lowest  sta- 
tions of  life  endeavoured  to  equal. 

So  many  causes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together,  and  being  authorized  pub- 
licly, soon  destroyed  the  ancient  virtue  of  me  Persians.  They  did  not  sink, 
like  the  Romans,  by  imperceptible  decays,  which  had  been  long  foreseen,  and 
oi^en  opposed.  Scarcely  was  Cyrus  dead,  when  there  rose  up,  as  it  were,  ano- 
ther nation,  and  kings  oT  a  quite  different  genius  and  character.  Men  no  longei 
discoursed  of  that  manly,  that  severe  education,  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
Peisiao  youth  ;  of  those  public  schools  of  sobriety,  patience,  and  emulation  for 
▼Blue,  nor  of  those  laborious  and  warlike  exercises ;  of  all  these,  there  did  not 
remaio  the  smallest  traces :  their  young  men,  being  brought  up  in  splendour 
and  e^Mntnacy,  which  they*aow  saw  wei«  had  in  honour,  immediately  began 
to  uespise  the  happy  simpliciQr  of  their  fi)refathers,  and  formed,  in  the  space 
of  one  generation,  an  entire  new  set  of  people,  whose  manners,  inclinations^  and 
maxims,  were  directly  opposite  to  those  of  ancient  times*  They  pew  haughty, 
vain,  effeminate,  inhuman,  and  perfidious  in  treaties ;  and  acquired  this  pecu- 
liar character,  uiat  they,  of  all  people,  were  the  most  abandoned  to  splendour, 
luxury,  feasting,  and  even  to  drunkenness ;  so  that  we  may  affirm,  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  Persians  was,  almost  at  its  birth,  what  other  empires  grew  up  to 
throujBrh  length  of  time  only,  and  began  where  others  end.  It  bore  the  princi- 
pie  of  its  destruction  in  its  own  bosom,  and  this  internal  vice  increased  in  every 

Afer  the  unsoocessful  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  against  ScTthia  and 
Greece,  the  princes,  their  successors,  became  insensible  to  the  ambition  ot 
making  conquests,  sind  fpive  tUbmselvesnp  a  prey  to  idleness  and  e£feminacy . 
they  grew  careless  of  militairy  discipline,  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  regu- 
lar soldiers,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  a  confused  multitude  of  men,  who  were 
taken  by  force  out  of  their  respective  countries.  The  reader  may  have  ob- 
«rved,on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  whole  streneth,  and  almost  the  only 
fesouree  of  ttie  Persian  army,  lay  in  the  Greeks  in  their  service ;  that  they 
properly  depended  on  them  only,  and  always  took  ereat  care  to  oppose  theni 
!o  me  best  troops  of  the  enemy :  they  were  the  only  soldiers  in  toe  armv  of 
Thmus  fvho  performed  their  duty,  ana  continued  faithful  to  him  to  the  last : 
lod  we  have  seen  that  Memnon  the  Rhodian  was  the  sole  great  general  who 
bas^i  against  Alexander. 

fbstead  of  choosing  for  the  command  of  their  forces,  officers  of  skill  and  ^ex- 
oerience,  they  used  to  appoint  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  of  every  nation. 
Mio  frequently  had  no  otner  merit  than  their  exalted  oirth,  their  riches  and 
power;  and  who  were  disting^iished  by  nothing  but4h^  sumptuousness  of  their 
leasts  and  entertainments,  by  the  magnificence  of  'their  equipages,  and  by  the 
crowd  with  which  they  were  ever  surrounded,  of  guards,  domestics,  eunuchs. 
and  women ;  such  an  assemblage,  Ibrmed  merely  for  vain  show  and  ostenti^- 
tno,  rather  than  for  warlike  expeditions,  encumbered  an  army,  ahneady  but  too 
Dumeroos,  with  useless  soldiers,  made  it  sk>w  in  marches  and  movement«»  by 
Its  too  heavy  baj^gage,  and  rendered  it  incapable  of  subsisting  long  in  a  country 
^nd  of  completing  gn^tt  enterprises  in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Persian  monarchs,  sbuttingr  themselves  up  in  their  palaces,  in  order  to 
abandon  themselves  to  pleasures,  and  appearing  seldom  abroad,  P'^<^^£|j|'«i' 
whole  confidence,  and  by  that  means  alf  their  authority,  in  eunuchs, 
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ilaye*,  and  flati<sfin^  courtiers,  whose  sole  thoughts  and  endeavours  were  tt 
banish  true  merit,  which  was  offensive  to  them ;  to  give  the  rewards  appointed 
(or  services  to  their  own  creatures ;  and  t6  intrust  the  greatest  employments 
of  the  state  to  persons  devoted  to  their  interested  and  ambitious  views,  rather 
than  to  those  whose  abilities  rendered  them  cai)able  of  serving  their  countir. 

Another  character  of  these  princes,  which  is  but  too  frequent  in  that  high 
sphere,  contributed  veiy  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  were  accus- 
tomed from  their  infancy  to  have  their  ears  soothed  with  falje  praises,  and  the 
roost  extravagant  compliments,  and  to  have  a  blind  submission  paid  to  their 
will.  They  were  educated  in  so  exalted  an  idea  of  their  own  grandeur,  a5 
persuaded  them  that  the  rest  of  men  were  formed  merely  to  serve  them,  and 
administer  to  their  pleasures.  They  were  not  taught  their  duties,  nor  the  max- 
ims of  a  wi^  and  good  government ;  the  principles  by  which  men  judge  of  solid 
merit,  and  are  capable  of  choosii^  persons  able  to  govern  under  them.  Thej 
did  not  know  that  they  were  raised  to  sovereign  power  merely  to  protect  their 
subjects,  and  m^e  them  happy.  They  were  not  made  sensible  of  the  exqui- 
site pleasure  felt  by  that  monarch,  who  is  the  delight  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
public  source  of  the  felicity  of  so  vast  an  empire',  as  Cyrus  the  Great  had  been, 
who  was  so  dear  to  his  people,  that  every  individual  family  considered  him  as 
their  father,  and  bewailed  nis  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from  this,  a 
monarches  grandeur  was  declared  to  consist  in  making  himself  fearpd,  and  in 
his  bein§  able  to  grati^  all  his  passions  with  impunity. 

So  ill-ju^ed  an  eoucation  must  necessarily  form  either  weak  or  vicious 
princes.  Tney  were  not  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  mightjr  an  empire, 
nor  to  grasp  the  several  parts  of  so  extensive  and  painful  an  ^dininistration. 
Idleness,  and  a  love  of  pleasure,  made  them  careless,  and  averse  to  busine^ 
of  every  kind ;  and  they  sacrificed  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  their 
vain  amusements.  Some  of  them  were  bom  with  such  happy  dispositions,  that 
they  would  have  become  good  princes,  had  they  not  been  enervated  by  the 
charms  of  a  voluptuous  life,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  allurements  of 
a  too  despotic  powei%  and  an  excessive  prosperity.  By  flattery,  they  were 
rendered  incapaole  of  listenii^,  in  their  councils,  to  any  expression  delivered 
with  freedom,  or  of  suffering  the  least  opposition  to  their  wills. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  tieir  subjects,  since  their  whole 
study  was  to  ag]^ndize  themselves,  and  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  that 
alone.  Darius,  in  his  misfortunes,  was  abandoned  by  the  generals  of  his  armies, 
by  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  by  his  officers,  domestics,  and  subjects ;  ana 
did  not  find  any  where  a  sincere  affection,  nor  a  real  attachment  to  nis  person 
and  interest.  The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  Persian  monarchy  concealed  a 
real  weakness  ;  and  this  unwieldy  power,  heightened  by  so  much  pomp  and 
pride,  was  abhorred  by  the  people  ;  so  that  this  colossus,  at  the  veiy  first  olow, 
tell  to  the  ground. 

8ECTIOIT  Xn. — LACEDfMONIA  REVOLTS    FROM   THE  MACEDONIANS.      ANTIPATER 
DEFEATS  AOIS.      ALEXANDER  MARrnr^  AGAINST  BESSUS. 

While  things  passed  in  Asia  as  we  have  seen,  some  tumults  broke  out  in 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  Memnon,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  into  Thrace,  hav- 
ing revolted  there,  and  thereby  drawn  the  forces  of  Antipater  on  that  side  ; 
the  Lacedemonians  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Macedo- 
nian yoke,  and  engaged  almost  all  Peloponnesus  in  their  design.  Upon  this 
news,  Antipater,  alter  having  settled  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  affairs  of 
Thrace,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  into  Greece  whence  he  immcdi 
ately  despatched  couriers,  in  order  to  give  Alexander  an  account  of  these  se- 
veral transactk>ns.  As  soon  as  Antipater  was  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  re- 
solved to  venture  a  battle.  The  Lacedemonian  army  consisted  nf  no  more  than 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Af  is 
their  king ;  whereas  that  of  Antipater  was  twice  that  number.  Agts,  in  order 
lo  make  the  supeiiority  of  numberB  of  iioefiect,had  made  choice  of  a  narxov 
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pA  of  ^roond.     "Fhe  battle  began  with  great  vigour,  each  party  eildeavouring 
tosigiuKize  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  honour  of  their  re 
spective  .countries  ;  the  one  fired  with  the  remembrance  ol  their  pristine  gloiy, 
and  the  other  animated  by  their  present  greatness,  fought  with  equal  courage  ; 
tbe  Lacedannonians  for  liberty,  and  the  Macedonians  for  empire.    So  long  as 
the  armies  continued  on  tbe  spot  where  the  battle  began,  Agis  had  the  advan* 
tage ;  but  Antipater,  by  pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains  ;  af- 
ter which,  extending  his  whole  army,  he  grained  a  superiority,  and  made  a  pn> 
per  use  of  his  advantage.    Aps  was  distinguished  by  his  suit  of  armour,  his 
noble  mien,  and  still  inore  so  by  his  valour.    The  battle  was  hottest  round  his 
penoD,  and  be  himself  performed  the  most  astonishing  acts  of  bravery.    At 
last,  after  having  been  wounded  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  his  soldiers,  lay- 
ing bun  upon  bis  saield,  carried  him  ofll    However,  this  did  not  damp  theii 
worage,  for  having  seized  an  advantageous  post,  where  they  kept  close  m  their 
ranks,  they  resisted  with  great  vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.    Afler  having 
withstood  them  a  long  time,  the  Xacedcemonians  began  to  ^ve  ground,  beinr 
scareeW  able  to  hold  their  arms,  which  were  all  covered  with  sweat ;  they  at 
terwards  retired  hastily,  and  in  the  end,  fled  before  the  Macedonians.    The 
king,  seeing  hiqoself  closely  pursued,  still  made  some  efforts,  notwithstanding 
the  weak  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  in  order  to  oppose  the  enemy. 
Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the  last,  oppressed  by  numbers,  he  died  sword  m 

In  this  engagement,  upwards  of  three  thousand  Lacedsmonians  lost  their 
lives,  and  not  more  than  a  thousand  Macedonians ;  veir  few,  however,  of 
the  latter  returned  home  unwounded.  This  victory  not  only  ruined  the  power 
of  Sparta  and  its  allies,  but  also  the  hopes  of  those  who  only  waited  the  issue 
of  this  war  to  declare  themselves.  Antipater  immediately  sent  the  news  of  this 
niccess  to  Alexander ;  but,  like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  drew  up  the  ac* 
count  of  it  in  the  most  modest  and  cmnimspect  terms ;  in  such  as  were  best 
adapted  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  a  victory  which  might  expose  him  to  envy 
He  was  sensible,  that  Alexander's  delicacy,  with  regard  to  honour,  was  very 
g:reat,  that  he  locked  upon  the  glonr  which  another  person  obtained  as  a  di- 
minutioo  of  his  own.  And,  indeed  he  could  not  forbear,  when  this  news  was 
brouebt  him,  to  let  faU  some  words  which  discovered  his  jealousy.!  Antipa- 
ter <ud  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thina:  by  his  own  private  authority,  and  only 
Sve  the  Lacedaemonians  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  kin^,  in  order  that 
Ky  themselves  might  tell  him  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with.  Alexander 
pardoned  them,  some  of  those  who  had  occasioned  the  revolt  excepted,  whom 
nepunished. 

The  death  of  Darius  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  pursuing  Bessus,  who 
had  withdrawn  into  Bactriana,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king;  by  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes.  *  But,  finding  at  last  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  up 
«^'ith  him,  he  returned  mto  Parthia ;  and  resting  his  troops  some  days  in  Heca- 
tompylos,  commanded  provisions  of  all  sorts  to  be  brought  thither.^ 

Eniring  his  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  die  whole  army,  that 
the  king,  content  with  the  coniquests  he  had  achieved,  was  preparmg  to  return 
into  Macedonia.  That  very  instant  the  soldiers,  as  it  a  signal  nad  been  made 
for  their  setting  out,  ran  like  madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack  up  their 
baggage,  loaded  me  wagons  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  filled  the  whole 
camp  with  noise  and  omuLt  Alexander  was  soon  informed  of  this,  when,  ter- 
rified at  th»  disorder,  ne  summoned  toe  officers  to  his  tent,  where,  with  tears  in 
he  eyes,  tie  complained,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career,  he  was  stop 
ped  rai  a  sudden,  and  forced  to  return  into  his  own  country,  rather  like  one  who 
bad  been  overcome,  than  as  a  conqueror.  The  officers  comforted  him,  by  repre- 
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tenting,  that  this  sudden  motion  was  a  mere  sally,  and  a  traasient  gust  of  . 
lion,  which  would  not  be  attended  with  any  ill  consequences,  and  assured  6im, 
that  the  soldiers,  to  a  man,  would  obey  him,  provided  he  would  address  him- 
selt  to  them  in  tender  expressions.  He  promised  to  do  it  The  circumstance 
which  had  given  occasion  to  this  false  report,  was  his  having  disbanded  sonie 
Grecian  soldiers,  after  rewarding  them  in  a  very  bountiful  manner ;  so  that  the 
Macedonians  imagined  they  also  were  to  fight  no  more. 

Alexander  having  suramonrd  the  army,  made  die  following  speech.  **  I  an" 
not  surprised,  O  soldiers !  if,  afler  the  mighty  things  we  have  hitherto  per- 
formed, you  should  be  satiated  with  gloiy,  and  have  no  other  views  than  ease 
and  repose.  I  will  not  now  enumerate  the  liarious  nations  we  have  conquered. 
We  have  subdued  more  provinces  than  others  have  cities.  Could  I  persuade 
myself,  that  our  conquests  were  well  secured,  over  nations  who  were  so  soon 
overcome.  I. would  think  as  you  do,  for  I  will  not  dissemble  my  thoughts,  and 
would  make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  revisit  my  household-gods,  my  mother, 
my  sisters,  and  my  subjects,  and  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  my  country  the  gloiy  I 
have  acquired  in  concert  with  you.  But  this  gloiy  will  all  vanish  very  soon, 
if  we  do  not  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work.  Do  you  in^agine,  ttiat  9o  many  na- 
tions, accustomed  to  other  sovereigns,  and  who  have  no  manner  of  similitude 
to  us,  either  in  their  religion,  manners,  or  language,  were  entirely  subdued  the 
moment  they  iw.ere  conquered ;  and  that  they  will  not  take  up  arms^  in  case 
we  return  back  with  so  much  precipitation  ?  What  will  become  of^  the  rest 
who  still  remain  unconouered  ?  Shall  we  leave  our  victoiy  imperfect,  merely 
for  want  of  courage  ?  nut  that  which  touches  me  much  more,  shall  we  suflTer 
the  detestable  crime  of  Bessus  to  go  unpunidied  ?  Can  you  bear  to  see  the 
sceptre  of  Darius  in  the  sanguinary  hands  of  that  monster,  who,  afler  having 
loaded  him  with  chains,  as  a  captive,  at  last  assassinated  his  sovereign,  in  or- 
der to  deprive  us  of  the  glory  of  saving  him  ?  As  for  myself,  I  shall  not  be 
easy  till  fsee  that  infamous  wretch  hangii^  on  a  gibbet,  there  to  pay,  to  all 
kings  and  nations  of  the  earth,  the  just  punishment  due  to  his  execraole  crime. 
[  do  not  know,  whether  I  am  mistaken :  but  methinks  1  read  his  sentence  of 
death  in  your  countenances ;  and  that:  the  anfi'er  which  sparkles  in  your  eyes, 
declares  you  will  soon  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  traitor^s  blood." 

The  soldiers  would  not  su»er  Alexander  to  proceed;  but  clapping  theii 
hands,  they-  all  4;iiied« aloud,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  would 
lead  th^n*  .iA)l  tbie  speeches  of  this  prince  generally  produced  this  effect.  In 
however  desponding  a  toodition  they  might  be,  one  single  word  from  him  re* 
vived  their  courage  in  an  instant,  and  inspired  them  with  that  martial  alacrity 
and  ardour  which  appeared  always  in  his  face.  The  king  takirig  advantage  of 
this  fayourable  disposition^^  of  the  whole  army,  crossed  rarthia.  and  in  three 
dajTS  anrived  on  the  fipt>ntiers  of  Hyrcania,  miich  submitted  to  his  arms.  He 
afterwards  subdued  the  M^di,  the  Arii,  the  Drangas,  the  Arachosii,  and  several 
other  n^Wooft,  into  which  his  army  marched  with  greater  speed  than  people 
generally  ttavel.  He  fre<|uently  would  pursue  an  enemy  for  whole  d^s  and 
n^hts  tpgeth^^  almost  without  suffering  his  troops  to  take  any  rest,  by  this 
prodigious  rapidly,  ho'  came  unawares  upon  nations,  who  thought  him  at  a 
great  distanoe*  (mdsubdued  them  before  they  bad  time  to  put  themselves  in  ? 
posture  of  de4nee.  lUnderthis  image,  Daniel  the  prophet  foretold  Alexander 
maiqr  agesi  before  his  birth«  W- representing  Mm  as  a  panther,  a  leopard,  and  a 
goat,  whpi  j^uibe'i'fQnmd  wit)i>ae  much  swiftness  that  his  feet  seemed  not  to 
touch  the  grouod^ 

NabansaneSf  ^ma.oi  the  aoooroplices  of  Bessus,  who  had  written  before  to 
A]exandeiyi|:;aroe  and^imtroendereid  himself,  upon  promise  of  a  pardon,  when 
he  Jieard 'that the  m9»  anrived  at  Zadracarta,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania;  and. 
among  other  presents,  brought  him  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who  aflerwaids  gained 
as  great  an  ascendant  over  Alexander,  as  he  before  had  over  Darius.* 
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At  tbe  same  time  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  tbe  Amazona.  A  violent  de- 
sire of  seeine  Alexander  bad  prompted  that  princess  to  leave  ber  dominions, 
and  travel  tnrough  a  great  number  of  countries  to  gratify  her  curiosity.  Od 
arriving  near  his  camp,  she  nent  word  that  a  queen  was  come  to  visit  him  ;  and 
that  she  had  a  strong  inclination  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  was  accord 
ii^Iy  arrived  within  a  short  distance  from  that  place.  Alexander  having  re- 
turned ber  a  favourable  answer,  she  commanded  ber  train  to  stop,  and  herself 
came  forward  with  three  hundred  women;  and  the  moment  she  perceived  the 
king,  she  leaped  from  her  horse,  having  two  lances  in  her  right  hand.  Tbe 
dress  the  Amazons  used  to  wear  did  not  quite  cover  the  body  ;  for  their  bo&oui 
being  uncovered  on  the  left  side,  every  other  part  of  the  body  was  bid :  and 
their  gowns  being  tucked  up  with  a  knot,  descended  no  farther  than  tbeir  knee. 
They  preserved  their  right  breast  to  suckle  tbeir  female  offspring,  but  used  to 
bum  their  left,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bend  the  bow  and 
throw  the  dart,  whence  they  were  called  Amazons.* 

Thalestris  looked  upon  the  king;  without  disi*overin^  the  least  sign  of  ad- 
miration, and  surveying  him  attentively,  did  not  think  his  stature  answerable  to 
bis  fame ;  for  the  barbarians  are  veiy  much  struck  with  a  majestic  air.  and 
think  those  only  capable  of  mighty  achievements  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed 
bodily  advantaged.!  She  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  the  chief  motive 
of  ber  ioumey  was  to  have  posterity  by  him ;  adding,  that  sb^  was  worthy  of 
grring  heirs  to  his  etnpire.  Ale^canaei^  upon  this  request,  was  o>li^ed  to  make 
some  stay  in  this  place ;  after  which  Thalestris  returned  to  her  kingdom,  and 
the  king  into  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Parthians.  This  story,  and  what- 
ever is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is  looked  upon  by  some  veiy  judicious  authors 
as  entirely  &bulous.  .j 

Alexander  devoted  himself  afterwards  wholly  to  his  passions,  changing  into 
pride  and  debauch,  the  moderation  and  continence  for  which  be  bad  hitherto 
been  so  gT^eatly  aamired ;  virtues  so  very  necessair  in  an  exalted  station  of 
life,  aod  m  the  midst  of  a  series  of  prosperities.  He  now  no  loiter  was  the 
same  man.  Though  he  was  invincible  with  re^rd  to  tbe  dangers  and  tojls  of 
war,  he  was  far  otherwise  with  respect  to  tbe  charms  of  ease.  Tbe  instant  he 
enjoyed  a  little  repose,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality ;  and  be,  whom  tbe 
arms  of  tbe  Persians  could  not  conquer,  fell  a  victim  to  tbeir  vices.  Nothing 
was  now  to  be  seen  but  games,  parties  of  pleasure,  women,  and  excessive  feast- 
ing, in  which  he  used  to  revel  whole  days  and  nights.  Not  satisfied  with  tbe 
birfR)oii8,  and  the  performers  on  instrumental  music,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
hbn  out  of  Greece,  fie  obliged  tbe  captive  women,  whom  be  carried  along  with 
hun,  to  sing  songs  after  the  manner  of  their  countty.  He  happened,  an.oi^g 
these  women,  to  perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deeper  affliction  than  the  rubt. 
and  who,  by  a  modest,  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  noble  confusion,  discovered  a 
neater  reluctance  than  the  others  to  appear  in  public.  She  was  a  perfect 
oeauty,  which  was  very  much  heightened  by  her  basbfulness,  while  she  thi-eu 
her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  conceal  her  face.  I'be  k  ii  ig 
soon  ims^ined  by  her  air  and  mien  that  she  ^as  not  of  vulgar  birth ;  and  in- 
quiring hhnself  into  it,  the  lady  answered,  that  she  was  grand-daugliter  to 
Ocbus,  who  not  long  before  had  swayed  the  Pensian  sceptre,  and  daughter  ol 
his  son :  thait  she  had  married  Hystaspes,  who  wgs  related  to  Darius,  and  ^(  • 
neral of  a  g^at  army.  Alexander,  being  touched  with  compassion,  whtn  lu 
beard  tbe  unhappy  rate  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  ana  the  sad  comli- 
tion  to  whid)  she  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty^  but  returned  all  he i 
possessions ;  and  caused  her  husband  to  oe  sought  for^  m  order  that  she  mighi 
be  restored  to  him.| 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  a  tender  and  humane  disposition,  which  made 

hjm  sensible  of  the  affliction  of  persons  in  the  lowest  coDdition.   A  poor  Mace> 
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*  Thjif  i»  a  €^r««k  word,  tt^aif/iof ,  wiUwul  bi««>tt. 
*  ^D'Tnto  vului  regem  Thaleatric  iotoebftlur,  habituro  ejus  haudatiaquam  renim  fama  par»Bi  •calia  MC 
Wmt     -      '.^tji^tpe  annibaabftrbaii^to^orponw)  okajatUte  vaaaraiio  eat;  mw^Donimque  »p«him  mmiMm 
«au,.i  r»  ,  t'^i.i,  qoan  owfl  aziaia  CMcie  donara  natiim  dif oata  aaL'^C^  Curt  1  vL  a.  < 
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donlan  was  one  dnyr  leading  before  him  a  mule,  laden  with' gold  fu-  the  king's 
use ;  the  beast  bein^  so  tired  that  he  was  not  able  either  to  go  on  or  sustaio 
the  load,  (he  mule-dnver  took  it  up  and  carried  it,  but  with  great  difficulty,  a 
considerable  way.  Alexander,  seeing  him  just  sinking  under  his  burden,  and 
groing  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  rest  himself  cried  out,  "  Frirnd.  do 
not  be  weary  yet ;  try  and  carry  it  quite  through  to  your  tent,  for  it  is  all  youi 
own."* 

Alexander,  in  a  very  difficult  march  through  barren  places,  at  he  oead  of  a 
small  body  of  horse,  when  he  pursued  Darius,  met  some  Macedonians  wao  were 
carrying  water  in  goat-skins  upon  mules.  These  Macedonians  perceiving  their 
i>rince  was  almost  parched  with  thirst,  occasioned  by  the  racing  heat,  the  sun 
oein^  then  in  the  meridian,  immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  were 
running  to  present  him  with  it.  Alexander  asking  to  whom  they  were  cany  ing 
all  that  water,  they  replied,  "We  were  carrying  it  to  our  child&en ;  but  do  not 
let  your  majesty  be  uneasy,  if  your  life  is  but  saved :  we  shall  get  children 
enough,  in  case  we  should  lose  these."  At  these  words,  Alexander  took  the 
helmet,  and  looking  quite  round  him,  he  saw  all  his  horsemen  hanging  do^vn 
their  heads,  and  with  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the  liquor  he  held,  swallow  it  as 
it  were  with  their  dances ;  upon  which  he  returned  it,  with  toanks,  to  those  who 
offered  it  him,  and  did  not  drink  so  much  as  a  single  drap,  hut  cried,  "  There 
is  not  enough  for  my  whole  company;  and  should!  drink  aloifie,  it  would  make 
the  rest  more  thirsty,  and  they  would  quite  die  away."  The  officers,  who  were 
on  horseback  round  him,  struck  in  the  most  sensible  manner  with  his  wonderful 
temperance  and  magnanimity,  entreated  him  with  shouts,  to  carry  them  wher- 
ever he  thought  fit,  and  not  spare  them  in  any  manner ;  that  now  they  were  not 
in  the  least  tired,  nor  felt  the  least  thirst ;  and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be 
commanded  by  such  a  king,  they  could  not  thirJc  themselves  mortal  men.f 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  from  a  generous  and  tender  disposition, 
reflect  a  greater  honour  on  a  prince  than  the  greatest  victories  and  conquests. 
Had  Alexander  always  cherished  them,  he  would  justly  have  merited  the  title 
of  Great ;  but  a  too  glorious  and  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity,  which  is  too 
heavy  for  mortals  to  sustain,  insensibly  effaced  them  from  his  mind,  and  made 
him  forget  that  he  was  man ;  for  now,  contemning  the  customs  of  his  own  countiy 
as  no  longer  worthy  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  laid  aside  the  dress,  the 
manners,  and  way  of  life  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs ;  lookigg  upon  them  as 
too  plain  and  simple,  and  derogatory  to  his  grandeur.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  imitate  the  pomp  o£  the  Persian  kings,  in  that  very  circumstance  in  which  they 
seemed  to  equal  tnemselves  to  the  gods ;  I  mean,  by  requiriiw;  those  who  had 
conquered  nations  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  Kind  of  homage 
which  became  only  slaves.  He  had  turned  his  palace  into  a  seraglio,  filling  it 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  the  same  number  that  Darius  kept« 
and  ^ith  bands  of  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  most  infamous.  Not  satisfiecf 
with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also  obliged  his  generals,  his  friends, 
and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to  put  on  the  same  dress,  which  gave  them  the 
^atest  mortification;  not  one  of  them,  however,  daring  to  speauc  against  thi^ 
innovation,  or  contradict  the  prince  in  any  manner. 

The  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  not  having  t^e  least  idea 
of  sensuality,  inveighed  pubHcly  against  this  prodigious  luxury ,and  the  nume- 
rous vices  which  the  army  had  learned  in  Susa  and  Ecbatarja.  The  soldiers 
would  freouently  express  themselves  in  the  following  terms :  "  That  they  had 
lost  more  by  victory  than  they  had  gained ;  that  as  tne  Macedonians  had  thus 
assumed  the  manners  and  customs  offoreigners,  they  might  properly  he  said  to 
be  conquered :  that  therefore  the  only  benefit  they  should  reap  from  their  Iodjj; 
absence,  would  be,  to  return  back  to  their  own  countiy  in  the  habit  of  barbariani> , 
diat  Alexander  was  ashamed  of,  and  despised  them ;  that  he  chose  to  resemblf 
the  yanquished  rather  than  the  victorious:  and  that  he,  who  before  had  been 
king  of  M'^cedon,  was  now  become  one  oi  the  lieutenants  of  Darius. 
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Tbe  km^  was  not  ignoram  of  the  discontent  which  m^ned  both  Id  his  court 
2nd  aimy,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  both  hj  his 
beneficence  ;  but  slaveiy,  though  purchased  at  ever  so  high  a  rate,  must  neces- 
^£nljbe  odious  to  free-bom  men.*  He  therefore  thought  that  the  safest  revae 
jj  would  be  to  employ  them,  and  for  that  puipose  led  them  against  Bt^jsun 
Rut  as  the  army  was  encumbered  with  booty,  and  a  useless  train  of  baggage* 
«>  that  it  could  scarcely  move,  he  first  caused  all  his  own  baggage  to  be  earned  . 
k*tD  a  CTeat  square,  and  afterwards  that  of  his  army,  such  thii^  excepted  aa 
were  absolutely  necessary :  he  then  ordered  the  whole  to  be  earned  from  thence 
a:  carts  to  a  large  plain.  Eveir  one  was  in  great  anxiety  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this ;  out  after  he  haa  sent  away  the  horses,  he  himself  set  fire  to  his 
Tirn  thin^,  and  commanded  evei^  one  to  follow  his  example.  Upon  this  the 
Macedonians  lighted  up  the  fire  with  their  own  hands,  and  burned  the  rich  spoilt 
they  had  purc^sed  with  their  blood,  and  often  forced  out  of  the  midst  oi  the 
flames.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  re- 
tuctanoe;  but  the  example  the  king  set  them  silenced  all  their  complaints, 
and  they  seemed  less  affected  at  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  than  at  the  neglect 
of  their  mOitary  discipline.  A  short  speech  the  king  made,  soothed  all  their 
uneasiness ;  and,  being  now  more  able  to  exert  themselves  hereafter,  they  set 
out  wiJi  joy,  and  marched  towards  Bactriana.  In  this  march,  he  met  witfi 
difficulties  which  would  have  auite  damped  any  one  but  Alexander ;  but  nothing 
could  daunt  hb  soul,  or  check  his  progress ;  for  he  put  the  strongest  confidence 
In  his  good  fcrtone,  which  indeed  never  forsook  that  hero,  but  extricated  him 
from  a  thousand  perils,  wherein  one  would  have  naturally  supposed  both  he  and 
his  army  must  have  perished. 

On  arriving  among  the  Drange,  a  danger  to'Nrhich  be  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed,  gave  him  very  great  uneasiness ;  and  this  was  the  report  of  a  conspir- 
acy that  was  formed  ag^'nst  his  person.  One  Dymnus,  a  man  of  no  great 
figure  at  court,  was  the  instigator  of  this  treason  ;  and  the  motive  of  it  was, 
s)me  private  disgust  which  he  had  received.  He  had  communicated  his  ex- 
ecrable design  to  a  young  man  named  Nicomachus,  who  revealed  it  to  Cebali- 
005,  his  brother.  The  fatter  immediately  whispered  it  to  Philotas,  earnestly 
entreating  him  to  acquaint  the  king  with  it,  because  every  moment  was  of  the 
atmost  consequence,  and  that  the  conspirators  were  to  execute  die  horrid  deed 
m  three  da^s.  Philotas,  after  applauding  his  fidelity,  waited  immediately 
upon  the  king,  and  discoursed  upon  a  great  variety  ot  subjects,  but  without 
taking  the  least  iK)tice  of  the  plot.  In  the  evening,  Cebalinus  meeting  him  as  he 
was  coroiiie  out,  and  asking  whether  he  had  done  as  requested,  he  answered, 
(hat  he  hacf  not  found  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  bis  majesty,  and  went 
away.  Tbe  next  day  this  young  man  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the 
ralace,  and  conjured  him  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  hhn  tlie  day  before. 
Philotas  replied,  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to  foiget  it ;  but  did  not  however 
perform  his  promise.  This  made  Cebalinus  suspect  him  ;  and  fearirig,  that  in 
case  the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  by  any  other  person,  his  silence 
would  be  interpreted  as  criminal,  he  therefore  got  another  person  to  disclose  it 
10  Alexander.  The  prince  having  heard  the  whole  from  Cebalinus  himself, 
and  being  told  how  many  times  he  had  comured  Philotas  to  acquaint  him  witli  it, 
first  commanded  Dymnus  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  latter  conjectirrin^ 
upon  what  account  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  ran  himself  through  with  his 
fword ;  but  the  guards  having  prevented  this  wretch  firom  completing  the  deed, 
he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king  asked  him.  Why  he  thouglit  Philotas 
vofxre  worthy  than  he  was  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ?  But  he  was  quite 
speechless  j  so  that,  after  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  tunied  his  head  aside,  and 
breathed  his  last 

Tbe  king  af  tenvards  sent  for  Philotas,  and  speaking  to  him,  after  having  com* 
iianded  every  <xie  to  withdraw,  he  asked  whether  Cebalinus  had  really  urged 
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Ilim  several  ttmes  la  telHiim  of  ^  plot  ^ich  was  carrying  on  against  him. 
Iotas,  without  discovering  the  least  confusion  in  his  countenance,  confessed  inge 
nuously  that  he  had  ;  but  made  his  apology,  by  saying,  that  tl^e  pt?rson  who  had 
wliispered  this,  did  hot  appear  to  liim  worthy  of  tfaie  least  credit.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  the  death  of  Dymnus  plainly  showed  he  had  acted  very  im 
prudently  in  conbealin^  po  long,  d'desigii  of  so  black  a  nature.  Upon  WhiclL 
•  adcnowledgihg  hisfauTt,  be  fell  at  the  king's  feet ;  which  he  embraced,  ana 
besousrht  him  totConsider  bispait  life,  rather  than  the  fault  he  had  now  com'* 
mittea,  which  did  not  proceed  from  any  bad  design,  but  from  the  fear  he  wbm 
under  of  alarming,  very  unseasonably,  the  king,  should  he  communicate  a  d^ 
sign  which  he  really  supposed  was  without  foundation.  It  is  no  easy  matter  im 
«ay,  whether  Alexander  oclieved  what  Philot^  said,  or  only  dissembled  hifl 
at^er.  However  this  may  be,  he  g»ve  hhti  his  hand,  in  token  of  reconciHation. 
and  (old  him,  that  he  was  persuaded  he  had  despised,  rather  than  concealed 
the  affair.* 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  bated  by  a  great  number  o.  courtiers:  and  ha- 
deed  it  was  hardly  possible  it  shoiild -be  otherwise,  because  none  of  them  was 
more  familiar  with  the  king,  or  mo^rie  esteemed  by  him.  Instead  of  softening 
or  moderating  the  lustre  ot  the  distingtiished  favoQr  be  enjoyed,  by  an  air 
of  suavity  ancl  humanity ;  he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  strive  for  nothing  ao 
much  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  others,  ry  ^fleeting  a  sifly  pride,  which  generally 
diispiayed  kseif  in  his  dress,  his  retinue,  lui  equipage^  and  his  table :  and  still 
more  so  by  the  haughty  airs  he  assamed^  iii4iich  'made  him  Universally  hated. 
ParmeAio,  his  father,  di^usted  at  his  kmy  bebftviour^  said  one  day  to  hnn, 
"  My  son,  make  thyself  less."t  The  strongest  sense  is  couched  under  these 
words :  and  it  is  evident,  that4he  man  who  uttered  them,  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  of  courts*  He  used  often  t6  give  Philotas  advice  to 
this  effect ;  but  too  exalted  a  prosperity  is  apt  to  make  meft  both  deaf  and  blind ; 
and  they  cannot  persuade  tnemselves,  that  favour,  which  is  established  on  so 
seemingly  solid  a  foundation,  can  ever  change ;  the  Contrary  of  which  Philotas 
found  to  bis  sorrow. 

His  former  conduct  with' regard  to  Alexander,  had  given  the  latter  just  reason 
to  complain  of  him ;  for  he  used  to  take  the  liberty  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  king,  and  applaud  himself  in  the  most  haughty  terms.  OpeiMne  one  day 
his  heart  to  a  woman,  Antigona  by  name,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  ne  be^n 
to  boast,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  his  father^s  services  and  his  own .  "  What 
would  Philip,"  said  he,  ^^  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  Parmenio  ?  And  what 
would  Alexander  be,  ifere  it  not  for  Philotas  ?  What  would  become  of  his  pre» 
tended  divinity,  and  his  father  Ammon,  should  we  undertake  to  expose  this  6c« 
tion  ?"  All  diese  thin^  were  repeated  to  Alexander,  and  Antigona  herself  made 
oath  that  such  wordb  had  been  spoken.  The  kin^  had  nevertheless  taken  no 
notice  of  all  this,  nor  so  much  as  once  mentioned  me  least  word  which  showed 
his  resentment  upon  that  occasion,  when  he  was  most  intoxicated  with  Kquor ; 
he  had  not  so.  much  as  hinted  it  to  bis  friends,  not  even  to  Hephsestion,  from 
whom  he  scarcely  concealed  any  thing.  But  the  crime  Philotas  was  now  accused 
of,  recalled  to  his  memoiy  the  disgust  he  had  formerly  entertained.^ 

Immediately  after  the  conv^ation  he  had  with  Philotaj,  he  held  a  council 
composed  of  his  chief  confidents.  Craten]S,<for  whom  Alexander  had  a  great 
esteem,  and  who  envied  Phibtas  the  more  on  that  veiy  account,  looked  upon 
this  as  a  veiy  happy  occasion  for  supplandne  his  rival.  Concealin?^  therefore, 
his  hatred  under  a  speciotis  pi^tence^of  zeal,  he  suggested  to  the  lira^.  **  The 
apprehensioas  he  might  justly  be  und^r,  both  Abiii  rhflotas  himselfV  oecause 
mercy  is  not  apt  to  work  any  change  in  -a  heaif ,  which  could  be  corrupt  enough 
to  entertain  so  detestable  a  crime ;  and  from  Parmenio  his  father,  who.  ssLid  m, 
will  never  be  «Me  to  bear  the  thongtils  of  his  owing  ^  son*s  life  to  the  khig*s 
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^Jammy  Some  beneficial  icts  are  so  ^leat,  tfiat  they  become  t  burden  tc 
those  o»  wbom  they  are  conferred,  ibr  which  reason  they  do  all  io  their  powei 
to  era.se  them  from  their  memoiy.  And  further,  woo  can  assure  us.  that  both 
btfaer  and  son  are  not  en^pged  id  the  conspiracy  ?  When  a  prince  s  life  is  in 
danger,  every  thkig  is  of  importance  ;  and  all  things,  even  to  the  slightest  sus« 
pfcions^  are  so  many  proofs.  Can  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  favourite,  on 
(vfaom  his  sovereign  nas  bestowei  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  his  beneficence, 
*bould  be  calm  and  undisturbed,  upon  m  being  told  of  an  afiair  of  such  mighty 
cuportance  ?  But  we  are  told  that  this  design  was  communicated  by  joung 
people,  who  dt^served  veiy  little  credit.  Wherefore,  then,  did  he  keep  them 
tn  «uspen9e  rv?o  days,  aa  if  he  really  believed  what  they  told  him,  and  still  pro- 
mised them  that  he  would  reveal  the  whole  affair  to  tKe  king  ?  Who  does  not 
see,  that  he  did  this  merely  to  prevent  their  havingmccess  by  another  way  tohi» 
majesty?  Sir/'  continued  be,  **  it  is  necessary,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  state,  fer  us  to  put  Philotas  to  the  torture  ;  in  order  to  force  from  his  own 
m'luth  an  account  of  this  plot,  and  the  several  persons  who  are  his  accomplict^ 
in  it.^  This  being  the  opioioo  of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  the  king  as- 
sented to  it.  He  Uien  dinaissed  the  assemblj^t  having  first  enjoined  them  se- 
crecy ;  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  resolution,  gave  orders  for  the  army's 
tnardung  the  next  day,  and  even  invited  Philotas  to  supper  with  him. 

la  the  beeinning  of  the  night,  various  parties  ot  guards  having  been  posted 
m  tiae  several  places  necessaiy,  some  entered  the  tent  of  Philotas,  who  was  then 
in  a  deep  sleep ;  when^  starting  from  his  slumbers,  as  tbey  were  putting  mana 
des  on  his  bands,  he  cried,  **  Alas  I  my  soverei^,  the  inveteracy  of  my  ene- 
aiies  has  got  the  better  of  your  goodness."  After  this,  they  covered  his  face, 
and  brought  him  to  the  palace  without  uttering  a  single  word.  The  next 
mnming,  the  Macedonians,  according  to  an  order  published  for  that  purpose, 
came  thither  under  arms,  being  about  six  thousand.  It  was  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom for  the  army,  in  war-time,  to  take  cognizance  of  capital  crimes ;  and,  in 
times  of  p^ce,  K>r  the  people  to  do  so ;  so  that  the  prince  had  no  power  on 
th^e  occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  given  to  it  by  one  of  those  bodies ;  and 
the  kmg^  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  persuasion,  before  he  employed  his 
authority.* 

First,  the  body  of  Dymnus  was  brought  out ;  veiy  few  then  present  know- 
ing either  what  be  had  done,  or  how  he  came  by  his  death.  Afterwards  the 
king  caiBe  ioto  the  assembly ;  an  air  of  sorrow  appearing  in  bis  countenance. 
as  well  as  in  his  whole  court,  every  one  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of 
tkif  gloomy  scene.  Alexander  eontmued  »a  loqg  thne  with  his  eyes  cast  on  the 
mood ;  but  at  last,  having  recovered  his  spirits,  he  made  the  following  speech : 
"  1  narrowly  escaped,  O  soldiers,  being  torn  from  you  by  the  treacneiy  of  a 
small  number  of  wretches ;  but  by  the  providence  and  mercy  of  the  gods,  I 
now  again  appear  before  you  alive ;  and  I  protest  to  you,  that  nothing  encour- 
ages roe  more  to  proceed  against  the  traitors,  than  the  sight  of  this  assembly, 
mose  lives  are  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  ;  for  I  cksire  to  live  for  your 
sakes  only  ;  and  the  greatest  happiness  I  should  find  in  living,  not  to  say  the 
only  one,"  would  be  the  pleasure  I  shall  receive  in  having  it  once  in  my  pc>wei 
to  rewaid  the  services  of  so  many  brave  men,  to  whmn  I  owe  all  things." 
Uere  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  soldiers,  who  all  burst 
bto  tears ;  **  Alas  I  bow  will  you  behave  when  I  shaU  name  the  persons  who 
Ibrmed  so  execrable  an  attempt  ?  I  myself  cannot  think  of  it  without  shudder- 
ing. They,  oo  whom  I  have  been  most  lavish  of  my  kindnesses ;  on  whom  I 
h^  bestowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friendship  ;  in  whom  I  bad  put  my  vvholt 
confidence,  and  in  whose  breasts  I  lodged  my  greatest  secrets— Parmenio  and 
Pbibtas."  At  these  names,  all  the  soldiers ^azed  one  upon  the  other,  not  dar- 
ing to  beliove  their  eyes  or  ears,  nor  any  thing  they  saw  or  heard.  Then  Ni- 
comadius,  Metron,  and  Cebalinus,  were  sent  WTy  who  made  their  sevenl  it 
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positions  of  >yhal  tbey  knew.  But,  as  not  one  of  them  charged  Philotas  witb 
engaging  in  the  plot,  the  whole  assembly  being  seized  with  a  trouble  and  con* 
fusKNi,  easier  conceived  than  expressed,  continued  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  silence. 

Philotas  was  tlien  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  bead  coy- 
cred  with  a  coarse  wom-out  piece  of  cloth.  How  shockii^  a  sight  was  this ' 
Lost  to  himself,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  or  open  his  lips ;  but  the  tean 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who  held  him. 
As  the  by-standers  wiped  off  the  tears  in  which  his  face  was  bathed,  recover 
ing  his  spirits  and  his  voice  by  insensible  degrees,  he  seemed  desirous  oT 
speaking.  The  king  then  told  him,  that  he  should  be  judged  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  withdrew.  Philotas  mi^t  have  lustified  himself  very  easily  ;  for 
not  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  those  who  had  been  put  on  the  rack,  had  accused 
t^hn  of  being  an  accomplice'  in  the  plot.  Dymnus,  who  first  formed  it,  had  not 
named  him  to  any  of  the  conspirators ;  and  had  Philotas  been  concerned  in  iU 
and  the  ringleader,  as  was  pretended,  Dymnus  would  certainly  have  named 
him,  at  the  head  of^  all  the  rest,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly. 
Had  Philotas  been  conscious  to  himself  of  guilt  m  this  particular,  as  he  was 
sensible  that  Cebalinus,  who  knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to  acquaint  the 
king  of  it,  is  it  at  all  proVible,  that  he  could  have  lain  quiet  two  days  together, 
without  once  endeavouring  either  to  despatch  Cebalinus,  or  to  put  nis  dark  de 
sign  in  execution  ?  which  ne  might  veiy  easily  have  done.  Philotas  set  these 
proofs,  and  a  great  man^  more,  in  the  strongest  light :  and  he  did  not  omit  to 
mention  the  reasons  which  had  made  him  despise  the  information  that  had 
been  given  him,  as  groundless  and  imaginaiy.  Then  directing,  on  a  sudden, 
himself  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  *'  O  king,"  says  he,  "  wher- 
ever you  may  be."  for  it  was  thoug[ht  Alexander  heard  all  that  passed  bom 
behind  a  curtain,  ^'  If  I  have  committed  a  fault  in  not  acquaintii^  you  with 
what  I  heard,  I  confessed  it  to  you  and  you  pardoned  me.  You  ^ave  me  your 
royal  hand  as  a  pledge  of  this,  and  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to  your 
table.  If  you  believed  me,  I  am  innocent ;  if  you  pardoned  me,  I  am  cleared  . 
I  refer  all  this  to  your  own  judgment.  What  new  crime  have  I  committed 
since  ?  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  when  my  enemies  waked  me,  and  loaded  me 
with  chains.  Is  it  natural  for  a  man,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
most  horrid  of  all  crimes,  to  be  thus  easy  and  undisturbed  ?  The  innocence 
of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  promise  your  majesty  made  me,  gave  my  soul 
this  calm.  Do  not  let  the  envy  of  my  enemies  prevail  over  your  clemency 
and  justice." 

Tne  result  of  this  assembly  was,  that  Philotas  should  be  [Hit  on  the  rack 
The  persons  who  presided  on  that  occasion  were  his  most  inveterate  enemies. 
and  they  made  him  suffer  every  kind  of  torture.  Philotas,  at  first,  discovered 
the  utmost  resolution  and  stiei^h  of  mind ;  the  torments  he  suffered  not  being 
able  to  force  from  him  a  single  word,  nor  even  so  nmch  as  a  sigh.  But  at  last, 
conquered  by  pain,  he  confessed  himself  to  be  guilty,  named  several  accom- 
plices, and  even  accused  his  own  father.  The  next  day,  the  answers  of  Phi- 
loias  were  read  in  a  full  assembly,  he  himself  being  present.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  unanimously  sentenced  to  die ;  immediately  aflei  which  ne  was  stoned, 
iccording  to  the  custom  of  Macedonia,  with  some  other  of  the  conspirators. 

They  also  judged  at  the  same  time,  and  put  to  death,  Lyncestes  Alexander, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  kept  thiee 
years  in  prison. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of  Parmenio :  whether  it  wem 
tnat  Alexander  really  believed  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the  father  after  be 
had  put  the  son  to  death,  Polydamus,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  court,  was  appoint- 
ed to  see  the  execution  performed.  He  had  been  one  of  Parmenio's  most  in- 
timate friends,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to  courtiers,  who  affect  only  (heir 
own  fortunes.  This  was  tlj^  very  reason  of  his  being  nominated,  becau>e  do 
one  could  suspect  that  ho  was  sent  with  any  such  orders  against  Parmenio.  H 
tbeietbre  set  out  fbr  Media,  wh«re  tlrdl  general  commanded  *he  army,  and  w 
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Mn^d  whh  the  kin^s  treasures,  which  amounted  toooe  bimdred  and  e%hty 

Amnd  talents.  ^    Alexander  had  given  him  several  letters  for  Cleander,  ht 

ttg^  lieutenant  in  tlie  province,  and  for  the  principal  officers.    Two  were  for 

ramehio ;  one  of  tbem  fttma  Alexander,  and  the  other  sealed  with  the  seal  of 

rlMibtes,'^  if  he  ha.d.  been  alive,  to  prevent  the  father  fronfharbouring  the  least 

mttiOQ^   Polyxiamus  was  but  eleven  days  in  his  journey,  and  alighted  in  the 

nigra-ttme  at'  CleatHier^.     After  having  taken  all  the  pre^cautions  necessanr, 

thnr]iV€Ut  together,  iprith  a  great  number  of  attendants,  to  meet  Paraienio,  who 

ift -BUS  time  was  '^valking  Sn  a  park  of  his  own.    The  moment  Poiydamus  saw 

bjib^tbough^kt  a  greatt  distance,  he  ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 

W;  dnid  after  compliments,  intermixed  with  the  strongest  indications  of  friend 

«mt)^1»^  passed  on  both  aides,  he  gave  him  Alexander's  letter.    While  open* 

iqff  it^W  asiked  him  what  the  king  was  doing  :  to  which  Pdydamus  repIie<L 

tmft  M  istm)d^now  by  his  majesty's  letter.    Parmenio,  after  perusing  it,  said 

a$  k^Ro^  I  **  The  kmg  is  preparing  to  march  against  the  Aracbosii.    now  glo* 

nous  a  prince  is  this,  who  will  not  suffer  himself  to  take  a  moment's  rest ! 

How^rK!r,he  oii^iit  to  be  a  little  careful  of  himself,  now  be  has  acquired  so 

m^  ^f!i(f^*  '   rbsi  afterwards  opened  the  letter  which  was  written  in  his  son's 

niMqliv'sm^hyhis  codntenailce,  seemed  pleased  with  the  contents  of  it.    At 

^^tVerr1ti^tas$t  Oleander  thrust  a  d2f;^into  his  side,  then  made  another 

>l^^  tas  tUtoat,  and  the  rest  gave  him  several  wounos,  even  after  he  was 

'IIk.  lb  ^)peat  man  ended  his  life :  a  man  illustrious  both  in  peace  and  war ; 
who  hhh  Ife^rmed  many  glorious  actions  without  the  kin8[,  whereas  the  king 
bad  T^T^  ad^eved  any  tlung  conspicuous  but  in  concert  with  Pannenio.  Ht 
was*  a  per.  m  of  great  abilities  and  execution ;  was  very  dear  to  the  grandees, 
an»i  much  uore  so  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  reposed  the  highest  confi- 
denccf  in  him  t  and'looked  upon  themselves  as  assured  of  victory  wnen  he  was 
at  ibm  bead^  so  firmly  they  rejied  on  his  capacity  and  good  fbrtune.  He  was 
(ben  sev^entjT  years  of  age ;  and  had  always  served  his  sovereign  with  inviolable 
fideOfy  and  Veal,  for  which  he  was  veiy  ill  rewarded ;  his  son  and  himself 
haviiig  bleen  p/ot  to  death  merely  on  a  slight  suspicion,  unsupported  by  any  real 
prddt  which  nevertheless  obliterated  in  a  moment  all  the  great  services  ren- 
dered by  both  to  iheit  country. 

.^xatider  was  sensible  that  such  cruel  executions  might  alienate  the  affec* 
tiods  of  the  troops,  of  which  he  had  a  proof,  by  die  letters  they  sept  into  Ma 
oedonia,  which  were  intercepted  by  hs  order ;  concluding  therefore  that  it 
ivodd  be  proper  for  him  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  such  soldien 
18  bad  lYidst  diafi^tguisfaed  themselves  by  their  murmurs  and  complaints,  lest 
their  seditious  discourses  should  spread  the  same  spirit  of  discontent,  he  fbnned 
a  sepai^te  body  of  these,  &e  commmd  of  which  he  gave  to  Leonidas ;  thv 
kind  c^  ignoniilty  being  the  only  punishment  he  inflict^  on  them.  But  thej 
were  sb'sfrah|^cfty  affected  with  ft,  that  they  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
gr»de  it  brpodit  upon  them,  by  a  br^iveiy,  a  fidelity,  and  an  obedience,  which 
tb^r  dbterviM  fever  afterwards.* 

'To'pr^ent'tfie  iH  consequences  that  might  arise  from  this  secret  discontent, 
Alexander-set,  but  upon  his  march,  aid  continued  the  pursuit  of  Bcssus  ;  on 
irAAthocc^nidiA  be  exposed  himself  to  great  hardships  and  dangers.  After  bav* 
ine-  passed  through  Drangania,  Aiacnosia,  and  the  coimtiy  of  the  Arimaspi, 
where  ail  things  submittea  to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain  called  Paro- 
pamisus,a  part  of  Caucasus,  where  his  army  underwent  inexpressible  fatigues. 
IhrcN^  weariness,  thirst,  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  killed  a  great  iiurol>erot 
hn  soldiers.  Bessus  iaia  waste  alt  the  cnontry  that  lay  between  him  and  mount , 
Caucasus,  in  order  that  the  want  of  provisions  and  fofSge  m^t  deprive  Alex 
ander  of  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  nim.    He  indeed  suffered  very  much,  bn» 
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nothing  could  check  his  vigour.  After  allowing  his  army  to  repose  for  some 
time  at  Drapsaca,  he  advanced  towards  Aomos  and  Bactra,  th6  two  strongest 
cities  of  Bactriana,  and  took  them  both.  At  Alexander's  approach,  about  seven 
or  eieht  thousand  Bactrians,  who  till  then,  had  adhered  veir  firmly  to  Bessus, 
abandoned  him  to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his  respective  nome.  Bessus,  al 
fhe  head  of  the  small  number  of  forces  who  continued  faithful  to  him,  passed  the 
river  Oxus,  burned  all  the  boats  he  himself  made  use  of,  to  prevent  Alezandef 
from  crossing  it,  and  withdrew  to  Nautacus,  a  city  of  Soediana,  fullj^  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  new  army  there.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  ^ive  him  timt 
to  do  this  ;  and  not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  sufficient  for  the  builiiio^  of 
boats  and  rails,  or  floats  of  timber,  he  supplied  the  want  of  these  by  distnbu- 
ting  to  his  soldiers  a  great  number  of  skins,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  such  like 
dry  and  light  inaterids ;  which  laying  under  them  in  the  water,  thev  crossed 
the  river  in  this  manner ;  those  who  went  over  first,  drawing  up  in  oroer  of  bat 
tie,  while  their  comrades  were  coming  ailer  them.  In  this  manner  his  vrhoim 
array  passed  over  in  six  days. 

While  these  things  were  doin^,  Spitamenes,  who  was  the  chief  confidant  of 
Bessus,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  in  concert  with  two  more  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  Havim^  seized  his  person,  they  put  him  in  chains,  forced  his 
diadem  from  his  head,  tore  to  pieces  the  royal  robe  of  Darius,  which  he  had 
put  on,  and  set  him. on  horseback,  in  order  to jgive  him  up  to  Alexander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  ci^  inhabited  by  the  Branchids.  These  were 
the  descendants  of  a  family  who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus,  and  whom  Xerxes,  at 
his  return  from  Greece,  had  formerly  sent  into  Upper  Asia^  where  he  had  set 
tied  them  in  a  veiy  flourishing  condition,  in  return  for  their  havine  delivered 
up  to  him  the  treasure  of  the  temple  called  Didymaon,  with  whioi  they  had 
been  intrusted.  These  received  the  king  with  tLe  highest  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and  surrendered  both  themselves  and  their  city  to  him.  Alexander  sent 
for  such  Milesians  as  were  in  his  army,  who  preserved  a  hereditaiT- hatred 
against  the  Branchidae,  because  of  the  treacherjr  of  their  ancestors.  He  then 
!eA  them  the  choice  either  of  revenging  the  injuiy  they  had  formeriy  done  them, 
or  of  pardoning  them  in  consideration  of  their  common  extraction.  The  Mile* 
Sians  being  so  much  divided  in  opinion,  that  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves, Alexander  undertook  the  decision  himself.  Accordii^l]^,  the  next  daj 
he  commanded  his  phalanx  to  surround  the  city ;  and  a  signal  being  given,  thej 
were  ordered  to  plunder  that  abode  of  traitors,  and  put  eveiy  one  of  them  tc 
the  sword,  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with  the  same  barbarity  as  it 
had  been  ^iven.  All  the  citizens,  at  the  very  time  they  were  ^oing  to  pay- 
homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdered  in  the  streets  and  in.  their  bouses  ;  no 
manner  of  regard  being  had  to  their  cries  and  tears,  and  no  distinction  made 
of  age  or  sex.  They  even  pulled  up  the  veiy  foundations  oi  the  walls,  in  or« 
i^r  that  not  the  least  traces  of  that  city  miriit  remain.  But  of  what  crimes 
were  these  ill-fated  citizens  guilty  ?  Were  mey  responsible  for  those  their  ia 
tbers  had  committed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  filty  years  before  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  history  furnishes  another  example  of  so  brutal  and  frantic  a  crueltr 

Shortly  after,  Bessus  was  brought  to  Alexander,  not  only  bound,  but  stam* 
naked.  Spitamenes  held  him  by  a  chain,  which  went  round  his  neck  :  and  i( 
was  difficult  to  say,  whether  that  object  was  more  agreeable  to  the  baroariani 
or  Macedonians.  In  presenting  him  to  the  king,  he  addressed  him  as  follows : 
"I  have  at  last  revenged  both  you  and  Dai  jus,  my  kings,  and  masters.  I 
bring  you  a  wretch  who  assassinated  his  sovereign,  and  who  is  now  treated  in 
fhe  same  manner  as  himself  ^ave  the  first  example  of.  Alas !  why  cannot  Da- 
rius himself  see  this  spectacle  !'*  Alexander,  afler  having  greatly  applauded 
Spitamenes,  turned  about  to  Bessus,  and  spoke  thus :  ^*  Thou  surely  must 
tiave  been  inspired  with  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger,  otherwise  thou  wouldst 
not  have  dared  to  load  a  king,  horn  whom  thou  hadst  received  so  many  ii> 
stances  of  favour,  with  chains,  and  afterwards  murdered  him  ?  Bq3;one  iro^ 
my  sight,  thou  monster  of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness."    The  kipg  said  i^' 
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more,  but  sendiw  for  Oxatres,  the  brotfier  of  Dariuy,  he  gave  Bessus  to  him,  ii 
(vder  that  he  mi^it  suffer  ali  the  ignominy  he  deserved ;  suspending  howeTei 
has  executioD,  that  he  might  be  judged  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Peruana 

SKCnOK  Xni  -^AUEXAKDCR  builds  a  CITT  near  the  UXARTHKS.     DKFBATi 

THE  SCTTHIAlfS.     TAKES  THE  CITY  OP  PETRA. 

Alexakdcr,  insatiable  of  Tictoij  and  conquests,  still  marched  forward  in 
search  of  new  nations,  whom  he  roifl;fat  subdue.*  After  recruiting  his  caTalrr, 
which  had  sufiered  verj  much  bj  their  long  and  dangerous  msSchet,  he  ad- 
finced  to  the  laxarthes.! 

Not  far  from  this  river,  the  barbarians  rushed  suddenly  from  their  mountaina, 
came  and  attacked  Alexander's  forces,  and  having  carried  off  a  great  numbw 
of  prisoners,  they  retired  to  their  lurking  holes,  in  which  were  twentj  thousand 
who  fbiKht  with  bows  and  slings.  The  king  went  and  besieged  tliem  in  per- 
son, and  bein^  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  attack,  he  was  shot  with  an  arrow  in 
the  bone  of  his  leg,  and  the  iron  point  stuck  in  tne  wound.  The  Macedonians, 
who  were  greatly  alarmed  and  afflicted,  oarried  him  off  immediately,  jet  not 
so  secretly  but  that  the  barbarians  knew  of  it ;  for  they  saw,  from  the  top  of 
the  mooiHain,  every  thing  that  was  doing  below.  The  next  day  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  brought  in,  when 
taking  off  the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  he  showed  them  his  leg^,  but 
did  not  tell  them  how  much  he  bad  been  hurt  These  assured  him,  that  as 
snoQ  as  they  heard  of  his  being  wounded,  they  were  as  much  afflicted  as  the 
Macedonians  could  possibly  be ;  and  that  bad  it  been  possible  for  them  to  find 
the  person  who  had  shot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up  to  Alex- 
ander: that  none  but  impious  wretches  would  wage  war  against  the  gods;  in 
a  word,  that  being  vanquithed  hj  his  unparalleled  braveiy,  they  surrendered 
themselves  to  him,  with  the  natkxis  who  followed  them.  The  king  having 
enga^red  his  faith  to  them,  and  taking  back  his  prisoners,  accepted  of  their 
homage. 

After  this  be  set  out  upon  bis  march,  andfi;etting  into  a  litter,  a  great  dispota 
arose  between  the  hone  and  foot  who  should  cany  it,  each  of  those  bodies  pre- 
tending that  this  honour  bekxi^d  to  them  only ;  and  there  was  no  other  way 
of  reconciling  them,  but  by  jgivmg  orders  that  they  should  cany  it  alternately. 
From  hence  he  arrived,  the  fourth  day,  at  Maracanda,  a  veiy  considerable 
city,  «Dd  capital  of  Scgdiana,  which  he  took ;  and  after  leaving  a  considerable 
garrison  there,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  all  the  j^lains. 

There  came  an  embassy  to  him  from  the  Abian  Scythians,  who.  6om  the 
death  ol  Cyrus,  had  lived  tree  and  independent :  these  submitted  to  Alexander. 
T1iey!were  considered  as  the  most  equitable  of  all  the  barbarians ;  never  mak- 
ing war  but  to  defend  themselves ;  and  the  liberty  established  amonr  them, 
w.  which  they  no  ways  abused,  removed  all  distinction,  and  equalled  the 
meanest  ainong  them  with  the  greatest.  A  love  of  poverty  and  lustice  was 
their  peculiar  characteristic,  andenabled  them  to  live  happy  together  without 
wanting  either  kings  or  laws.  Alexander  received  them  Icindly,  and  sent  one 
of  h»  diief  courtiers  to  take  a  view  of  their  countiy ,  and  even  ot  the  Scythians, 
who  inhabit  beyond  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

He  had  mariced  out  a  spot  of  g^round  proper  for  building  a  city  on  the  river 
f  axarthes,  in  order  to  curb  the  nations  he  had  already  conquered,  and  those  he 
intended  to  subdue.  But  this  design  was  retarded  oy  the  rebellion  of  the  Sog- 
dians,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  bactrians.  Alexander  de* 
q^atcbed  Spitamenes,  who  had  delivered  up  Bessus  into  his  hands,  believing 
him  a  very  fit  person  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance ;  but  he  himself 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  tub  insurrection.    The  king  was  greatly 

♦  ArrUn.  1.  iii.  p.  148,  149.  etl.  \r.  p.  150— Ifla     Q..  Cort.  I.  tH.  e.  6—11.       . 
t  Qaiottus  r,irtia«  »ni  Arri«n  call  it  the  TamtU.  b«t  ihev  m  mtvUken.    The  Teneu  li#»i  wich  moM 
««4i«ar4.  >  ad  empties  jCself,  oot  tote  the  CeepiM  Ma,  bat  tato  the  Pootne  EuxiiuH.  eW  ie  mm  Mllei  tl« 
Oou. 
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turi^rised  at  this  Ueachemand  dettnnined  to  take  vengeaiice  of  him  in  dit 
moat  ai^nal  mamier.  He  tiieii  marched  to  Cyiopolit,  aod  besieged  it.  Tldf 
WIS  the  last  city  of  the  Penian  empize,  and  had  been  built  by  Cjnis,  after 
whose  name  it  was  called.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Craterus,  with  two  more 
of  his  g^eneral  officers,  to  besiege  the  city  of  theMemaceni,  to  whom  fiflj 
troopers  were  sent,  to  desire  them  to  sue  for  Alexander's  t^lemencj.  These 
met  wi^a  iwiy  kind  reception  at  fiist  f  but  daring  the  night  they  were  all  cut 
to  pieces,  .^oander  hadresobed  to  snare  Cyf«^)olis,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
Cyim  I  toyOf-ftU  the.monarchawho  haa  reigned  oner  toese  nations,  there  was 
none  whom  he  admired  more  than  this  kin^,  and  Semiramis^  because  they  had 
surpassed  all  4he  test  in?  courage  and  glonou»  actiobs«  •  He  therefon^  ooered 
▼eiy  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they  were  so  blindly  obsti- 
nate as  to  reject  them,  and  that  even  with  pride  and  insolence ;  upon  wfai'ih  he 
stormed  their  cit^,  ahandoninrthe  plunder  of  it  toiiissokUers,  and  razed  it  to 
the  veiy  Ibandations.  From  oence  he  went  to  the  other  city  which  Craterus 
was  besieging.  No  okKeever  made  amore  vigorous  defence ;  for  Alezandet 
xist  his  best  soldiers  belbre  it,  and  was  himself  exposed  to  very  great  danger; 
a  stone  striking  him  with  so  much  violence  on  die  head^  that  it  aeprived  nioi 
of  his  senses.  The  whole  army  indeed  thought  iiim  dead,  which  threw  them 
into  tears ;  but  this  prince,  whom  no  danger  or  disappointment  could  depress, 
push^  on  the  siege  with  greater  visoer  than  before,  the  instant  he  recovered^ 
without  stayinff  tm  his  wound  was  Sealed,  anger  addmr  fresh  fuel  to  his  natu- 
ral ardour.  Having  therefore  caused  (he  wall  to  be  s&mped,  he  made  a  large 
breach  in  it^  and  entered  the  city,  which  he  burned  tome  g[round,  and  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword;  Several  other  cities  mtet  with  the  same  £ate. 
This  was  a  third  rebellioaof  the  Sogdians,  who  woidd  oot  be  peaceable,  though 
Alexander  had  pardoned  them,  twice  before.  They  lost  dbove  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  in^  &dM  different  sieves.  The  jobk  afterwards  sent  Me- 
nedemus,  with  three  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundved' horse,  to  Maracanda 
whence  Spitamenes  had  driven  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  shut  himself  up 
there. 

With  regard  to  Inmiftlf,  ht  setumedand  encamped  off  Ihe  lazardi^j  where 
he  surrounded  with  walls  the  whole  spot  of  po&od.  which  his  army  had  cov* 
ered,  and  founded  thereon  a  cily.  contsifling  saty  foriongs,  or  three  leagues,  in 
circumference,  which iie  also  oalled  ASezandria ;  having  oefore  built  several  of 
that  name.  He  caused  Ibe  woikmen  to  make  such  despatch,  that  in  less  than 
twenty  days  the  ramparts  wiere  raised^  and  the' housed  jboilt;  and  indeedrihera 
was  a  great  emulation  aiBonr  the  sakKen^wbo  should  get  his  work  done  soonest^ 
eveiy  one  of  them  having  had  hi»i  poitibnialliolted  UBiin  Topeople  bis  new 
city,  he  ransomed  all  die  pmctoers  he  could  meetwsOi,  settled  several  ,Macedo- 
nians  there,  who  were  worn  out  in  theservioe^taid  ■{Kimsttedmany  natives 
of  the  country,  at  their  own  request,  to  inhabitit 

But  die  king  of  those  Scythians  <whotlif«'€a  th^  other  side  of  the  laxarthes, 
seeing  that  this  city,  built  oii  a  river,  was  a  kind  of  yoke  to  them,  sent  a 
mat  body  of  soldiers  to  demolish  it,  and  drive  the  Macedonians  to  a  ffreater 
distance.  Alexander,  who  had  no  design  of  attacking  lAie  Scythians,  nnding 
them  make  several  incursions,  eveii^m  his  sights  in  a  visiy  insolent  manner, 
was<veiy  much  perplexed  ^  espeoiallY  when  advice  was  brought  him,  at  thm 
same  time,  that  me  hodj  of  troops  he  nadordered  to  Maracanda,  had  been  aU, 
a  very  few  excepted,  cut  to  pieces*  Such  numerous  obstacles  would  have  dis- 
couraged any  one  but  an  Alexander ;  for  the  Sogdians  had  taken  up  arms,  as 
also  the  BaCtrians;  his  army  was  harassed  by  tM  Sc^rdiians;  and  he  himself 
was  brought  so  low,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  upngfat,  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, to  speak  to  his  forces,  or  give  a  single  order.  To  increase  this  affliction, 
he  found  his  army  no  way  inclined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river,  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  king  continued  ri 
the  utmost  perplexity  all  night  long;  his.  courage,  however,  surmounted  alJ 
thingi.    Being  told,  that  the  auspices  were  not  propitious,  he  forced  the  so()tl( 
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nyei9  4a  subttitute'^fiMDiajMeooesan  their  stead.  The  day  Ije^nniiv  to 
mak,  he  ptit  OD^kis  toaticf  mail,  and  shoi^ed  himself  tu  the  soldiers,  who  aid 
not  seen  hui  since  the  lael  wound  he  had  iecei¥ed.  These  held  their  khir  in 
suoh  high  TeneratJOOy  that  4is  pretcBce  alooe  iminediately  resioved  aU  their 
fears,  so  that  they  shed  tears  of  jojf ,  and*  went  unanimously  and  paid  him  their 
respects ;  entreatiqg  him  to  lead  themlD  Ihe  enentf,  agnainst  micmi  thej  be 
tore  had  refused  to  march.  They  worked  so  hardi  at  the  rafts  or  floats,  that 
in  three  days  tkne  &ey  had  made  twelve  th^uaind ;  and  also  prepared  a  great 
number  of  skins  lor  that  purpose.  '      ' 

A»  eveiT  thing  was  ready  rar  the  marcb^  several  Scythian  ambassadors  ar 
rived,  to  toe  number  of  twenty,  according > to  ihe  custom  of  their  country,  who 
all  roae  throu^  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak  with  litnt  king.  Aiexander  having 
tent  for  them  nlo  his  tent,  desired  them  to  sit  down.  They  gased  attentivi  * 
jpon  him  a  long  time,  without  speaking  a  single  word,  l)eing  very  probal 
torprised,  as  they  formed  a  judgment  of  noen  mm  their  air  and  stature,  to  fi  _ 
Jiat  his  did  not  answer  the  hi^  idea  they  entertained  of  him  from  bis  fasoe. 
The  tidest  of  the  ambassadors  made  this  speech,  which,  as  Qurntus  Curtios 
relates  it,  b  pretty  loe^ ;  however,  as  it  is  irery  euisMS,  I  shall  present  my  rea- 
ders with  die  greatest  part  of  it 

"  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  piopMioned  to  thy  ambition,  the  whole 
ODiveise  wooM  have  been  too  little  for  oiee.  With  one*  band  thou  wouldst 
touch  the  east,  and  with  the  other  the  west ;  and,  not  .satisfied  mih  this,  thou 
wouldst  fbll^  the  sun,  and  loiow  wheveiie  bodes  himself.  Such  as  thou  ait, 
tfao»  yet  aspirest  afler  what  it  will  be  impossible  fat  thee  to  attain.  Thou 
crossest  over  finom  Europe  into  Asia :  and  when  thou  shalt  have  subdued  all 
the  race  of  men,  then  tbou  wilt  make  war  against  rivers,  forests,  and  wikl 
beasts.  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  tall  trees  me  many  years  growinff,  but  may 
be  torn  up  in  an  hour's  time ;  that  the  lioi^  serves  sometimes  for  food  to  the 
imaiJest  birds ;  that  iron,  though  so  very  hard,  is  consumed  by  rust ;  in  a  word, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  strong  which  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  weakest 
thii«? 

"What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  set  foot  in  thy  country.  Blay 
not  those  who  inhabit  woodstbe  allowed  to  live  without  knowing  who  thou  art, 
and  whence  thou  comest  i  We  will  neither  command  over,  nor  submit  to  any 
man.  And  that  tbob  mayest  -  be  sensible  what  kind  of  people  the  Scythians 
aie,  know,  that  we  received  from  heaven,  as  a  rich  present,  a  yoke  of  oien^  a 
ploichahare,  a  dart,  a  javelin,  and  a  cup.  These  we  make  use  of,  both  with 
our  tmnds,  and  against  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give  cors,  which  we 
procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen ;  with  them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our 
cups ;  and  with  regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them  at  a  distance  with  our 
arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  javelins.  It  is  with  these  we  formerly  con^ 
qoered  the  most  wariike  nations,  subdued  the  most  powerful  kings,  laid  waste 
all  Asia,  and  opened  ourselves  a  way  into  the  h^art  of  Effypt.* 

**  But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  i^ctirpate  robbers^  thou  thyself  art 
the  greatest  jnc^berupon  earth.  Thou  hast  plundered  all  nations  overcome  by 
thee.  Thou  hast  possessed  thyself  of  Lrdia,  invaded  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bac- 
tnana ;  Ammi  art  forming  a  desien  to  march  ^  far  as  India,  and  thou  now  comest 
hither  lo  seize  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  The  great  possessions  thou  hast, 
only  make  thee  covet  more  eagerly  what  thou  hast  not.  Dost  thou  not  see  how 
long  theBactrians  have  checked  thy  progre9s?  While  thou  art  subduing  these, 
the  Sogdiaflis  revolt,  and  victoir  is  to  thee  only  the  occasion  of  war. 

*^  Pass  but  Che  laxarthes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the  great^xtent  of  our  plains 
It  will  be  in  vain  for  thee  to  pursue  the  Scythians ;  and  I  defy  thee  ever  to 
jv'ertake  them.    Our  poverty  will  be  more  active  than  thy  anny,  laden  with 
tlie  spoils  of  so  many  nations ;  and,  when  thou  shalt  fancy  us  at  a  great  dis- 

*  Thk  ja  to  b«  oadentood  of  tb«  famout  irruption  of  the  Scythiant,  who  advanced  ai  far  at  Eeypt,  and 
M9Ma*ed  thnmtkft  •£  Upper  Asia  for  twentjr  eight  years.  See  the  first  ▼oluae  of  Uiii  wonc,  in  the 
iustory  of  tk«  AmiftiMm,    I  We  oel  feUowod  U-  Curtiw  liUrAllj  la  this  pUoe,  bit  mm*  being  nuch  c v 
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tance,  thou  wilt  see  us  r^sh  suddenly  on  &y  camp  ^  for  we  pursue,  and  flr  bam 
our  enemies,  with  equal  speed.  I  am  inronned  that  the  Greeks  speak  jest- 
mglj  of  the  Sqrthian  solitudes,  and  that  thej  are  even  become. a  proverb ;  but 
we  are  fonder  of  our  deserts,  than  of  thy  great  cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  mt 
observe  to  thee,  that  fortune  is  slippery ;  hold  her  fast,  therefore,  for  fear  she 
should  escape  thee.  Put  a  curb  to  thy  felicity,  if  thou  desirest  to  continue  is 
possession  of  it.  ^ 

^'  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  shouldest  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  deprive  them 
ef  their  possessions ;  if  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always  on  what  thou  art 
They  whom  thou  shalt  not  molest  will  be  thy  true  friends,  the  strongest  friend 
ships  being  contracted  between  equals ;  and  they  are  esteemed  equals,  who 
have  not  tried  their  strength  against  each  other :  but  do  not  imagine  that  those 
whom  thou  conquerest  can  love  thee  ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship 
between  a  master  and  his  slave,  and  a  forced  peace  is  soon  followed  by  a  war 

*'  To  conclude,  do  not  suppose  that  the  Scythians  will  take  an  oath  in  their 
concluding  an  alliance-  The  only  oath  among  them,  is  to  keep  their  word 
without  swearing.  Sucfi  cautions  as  these  do  indeed  become  Greeks,  who  sign 
tiieir  treaties,  and  call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  them ;  but,  with  regard  to  us, 
our  religion  consists  in  being  sincere,  and  in  keeping  the  promises  we  have 
made.  That  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  break  his  word  with  men,  b  not 
ashamed  of  deceiving  die  gods ;  and  of  what  use  could  friends  be  to  thee  whom 
thou  couldst  not  trust  !*  Consider  that  we  will  guard  both  Europe  and  Asia 
for  thee  We  extend  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  we  are  fold  that  tnis  countiy  ii 
contiguous  to  Macedonia.  The  river  laxarthes  only  divides  us  from  Bactriana. 
Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours  on  both  sides.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  thou 
wilt  have  us  for  frieiKls,  or  enemies." 

The  barbarian  spoke  thus :  to  whom  the  king  made  a  very  short  answer , 
*  that  he  would  take  advantage  Jboth  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their 
counsel ;  of  his  good  fortune,  by  still  continuine:  to  rely  upon  it ;  and  of  theii 
counsel,  by  not  attempting  any  thine  rashly."  Having  dismissed  the  ambassa 
dors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rails,  which  by  this  time  were  got  ready.  Ip 
the  nnont,  he  placed  such  as  carried  bucklers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  ^ 
better  to  secure  themselves  from  the  arrows  oi  the  enemy.  Behind  these  wei€ 
diose  who  woiked  the  machines  for  discharging  arrows  and  stones,  covered  on 
all  sides  with  soldiers  armed  cap-a-pie.  The  rest  who  foUowed  the  engines, 
had  their  shields  fixed  tog:ether  over  their  heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  by 
which  they  defended  the  sailors,  who  wore  corslets.  The  like  order  and  dis 
position  was  observed  in  the  other  rafls  or  floats  which  carried  the  horse. 

The  army  found  great  difiiculty  in  crossing.  Every  thing  conspired  to  in* 
timidate  them ;  the  clamour  and  confusion,  that  are  inseparable  from  such  an 
enterprise  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  carried  away  eveiy  thing  witii 
it ;  and  the  sight  of  a  numerous  army  drawn  up  in  battle,  on  the  opposite 
shore.  But  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who  was  ever  the  foremost  in  encoun* 
tering  dangers,  made  them  neglect  their  o^n  safety,  and  be  concerned  for  his 
only.  As  soon  as  the  Mauedonians  began  to  draw  near  the  shore,  they  who 
carried  shields  rose  up  together,  when  throwing  their  javelins  with  a  strong 
arm,  eveiy  weapon  dfid  execution.  When  they  perceived  that  the  enemy 
overpowered  with  that  shower  of  shafts,  began  to  retire,  and  draw  their  horses 
back,  they  leaped  on  the  shore  with  incredible  swifmess,  and  am'mating  one 
another,  began  the  chaise  with  v^ur.  In  this  disorder,  the  troopers,  whose 
horses  were  ready  bridled,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  entirely  broke  thenu 
The  king  could  not*be  heard,  by  reason  of  the  faintness  of  his  voice  ;  but  the 
example  he  set  spoke  for  him. 

Nothing  was  now  heard  in  the  Macedonian  army  but  shouts  of  joy  and  vie 
toiy,  white  they  continued  to  attack  the  barbarians  with  the  utmost  niiy.  The 
Utter,  not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset,  fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could 


*  Jimndo  pratiam  Scythas  sancire  ne  cr«ritd<>rit .  culendo  fidem  joimot.    Qrm^onm  ula  aftutic  Mt,  ^ 
•eta  ocuifMnt,  et  d«oi  iorocant:  not  religioncm  is  it  sa  id*  aoTimai.    Q,ai  ■••  MrMMMrkcMoaM*,  fti. 
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IbetB ;  fior  fbmt  were  the  cavalir  only.  Thoagh  flie  kiQf  wai  foy 
:,  be  neyertbeless  pursued  them  briskly  a  long  way,  til,  being  at  last  quite 
wpcoif  he  was  c^liged  to  stop.  AAer  commaDding  his  Uwjm  to  punue  Uieoi 
as  )o^  as  tbey  couid  see,  he  withdrew  to  the  camp  in  order  to  repose  him- 
self, and  to  wait  the  return  of  his  forces.  The  Macedonians  had  already  gune 
heyood  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  Bacchus,  which  were  marked  out  by  great 
ilpoes  ranged  pretty  close  one  to  the  other,  and  by  ^reat  trees,  the  trunks  of 
which  were  covered  with  ivy.  The  heat  of  the  pursuit,  however,  carried  them 
still  briber,  and  they  did  not  return  back  into  the  camp  till  ailer  midnight ; 
haFing  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prisoners, 
with  eighteen  hundred  horses,  all  which  they  drove  be£3re  them.  On  Alex 
ander's  side  there  were  but  sixty  troopers  slain,  and  about  one  hundred  foot, 
with  a  thousand  wounded.  Alexander  sent  back  to  the  Scythians  all  their 
prisoners  without  ransom,  to  show,  that  not  animosity,  but  a  thirst  of  gloiy, 
oadprompted  him  to  make  war  against  so  valiant  a  nation. 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  clemency  with  which  the 
king  treated  the  vanquished,  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  The  Scythian* 
had  always  been  considered  as  invmcible ;  but  after  their  defeat,  it  was  owned 
&at  eveiy  nation  in  the  world  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Sacs, 
ivho  were  a  powerful  nation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  by  which  they 
submitted  themselves  to  him,  and  requested  his  friendship.  Tne  Scythians 
'bemselves  made  an  apology  by  their  ambassadors^ :  throwing  the  whole  blame 
sf  what  had  happened  on  some  few  people,  and  declaring  that  they  were  ready 
to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  victorious  prince. 

Alexander,  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  this  import- 
ant war,  bent  his  whole  thoi^hts  on  Maracanda,  in  which  the  traitor  Sbita- 
menes  had  fortified  himself.  At  the  first  news  of  Alexander's  approach,  he 
had  fled,  and  withdrawn  into  Bactriana.  The  king  pursued  him  tnither,  but 
despairine  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  back  ana  sacked  Sogdiana,  which 
«  watered  by  the  river  Polytimetus. 

Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prisoners,  there  were  thirty*  young 
men,  w!k>  were  well  shaped  and  veiy  cooiely,  ami  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
country.  These  beio^  told  that  they  were  fed  to  execution  by  Alexander's 
command,  beean  to  suig  songs  of  joy,  to  leap  and  dance,  discovering  all  the 
indications  of  an  immoiderate  joy.  The  kine,  surprised  to  see  them  go  to 
death  with  so  much  gayety,  had  them  brought  before  him ;  when  he  asked 
them,  how  they  came  to  break  into  such  transports  of  ioy ,  when  they  saw  death 
before  their  eyes  ?  They  answered,  that  thev  should  have  been  afflicted,  had 
liny  other  person  but  himself  put  them  to  death  ;  but  as  they  would  be  restored 
to  their  ancestors  l^  the  command  of  so  great  a  monarch,  who  had  vanquished 
all  nations,  they  blessed  this  death ;  a  death  so  glorious,  that  the  bravest  men 
would  wish  to  die  the  same.  Alexander,  admiring  their  magnanimity,  asked 
whether  they  would  desire  to  be  pardoned,  upon  condition  that  they  siK)uld  no 
longer  be  his  enemies !  They  answered,  he  might  be  assured  they  had  never 
been  his  enemies ;  but  that,  as  he  had  attacked  tnem,  they  had  defended  them- 
selves; and  that*,  had  they  been  applied  to  in  a  gentle  manner,  and  not  at- 
tacked by  force  and  violence,  tbey  would  have  vied  with  him  in  politeness  and 
|;enerosity.  The  king  asked  them  farther,  what  ple4«es  they  would  give  him 
of  their  teith  and  sincerity  ?  "  No  other,''  answered  they,  "but  the  same  life, 
we  receive  from  your  goodness,  and  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give 
back,  wh^  ever  you  shall  require  it."  And,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as 
their  woi^  Four  of  them,  whom  he  took  into  his  body-guard ,  endearoured 
k)  ri?aJ  tre  Macedonians  in  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  small  number  of  forces  in  Sogdiana,  marched 
to  Bactria,  where,  having  assembled  all .  his  generals,  he  commanded  Bessus 
Id  lie  brought  before  them ;  when,  after  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  ^ 
causing  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  sent  him  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  siiflTef 
whatever  punishment  the  mother  of  Darius  should  think  proper  to  inflict  apow 
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6im.  PhitiTcli  has  left  us  an  account  of  this  execution.  Four  trees  were  bent 
by  it».a5n  force,  towards  each  other ;  and  to  each  of  these  trees,  one  of  the  limbt 
of  this  traitor's  bod^r  was  fastened.  They  were  afterward  allowed  to  return 
to  tlieir  natural  position,  and  sprung  back  with  so  much  violence,  that  each 
tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  so  quartered  him.  A  similar  pun 
Mhment  is  at  this  day  inflicted  on  persons  convicted  of  hig;h  treason,  who  are 
,om  to  pieces  by  four  horses. 

Akxander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  a  larg^ 
numoer  of  mcruits^^  amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  By  thi< 
considerable  r<^inforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  those  who  had  re* 
belled  ;  and  tc  curb  them  for  the  future,  he  built  several  fortresses  in  Mar- 
giana. 

All  things  were  now  restored  to  a  profound  tranquillity.*  There  remained 
but  one  strong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiana,  or  the  rock  ot  Oxius,  which  was  de- 
fended by  Arimazes,  a  native  of  Sogdiana,  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under 
his  command,  and  ammunition  and  provisions  for  two  years.  This  rock,  which 
was  very  high  and  craggy  on  all  sides,  was  accessible  only  by  a  single  path 
that  was  cut  in  it.  *  The  Kii^,  after  viewing  its  works,  was  a  long  time  in  sus- 
pense whether  he  should  besiege  it ;  but,  as  it  was  bis  character  to  aim  at  the 
marvellous  in  all  things,  and  to  attempt  impossibilities,  he  resolved  to  try  if 
he  could  overcome,  on  this  occasion,  nature  itself,  which  seemed  to  have  forti- 
^ed  this  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  had  rendered  it  absolutely  impregnable. 
Before  he  formed  the  siege,  he  summoned  those  baH)arians,  but  in  mild  terms^ 
to  submit  to  him.  Arimazes  received  this  offer  in  a  very  hauehty  manner  ; 
and  after  using  several  insulting  expressions,  asked,  '*  whether  ^exander,  who 
was  able  to  do  alt  things,  could  fly  also  ;  and  whether  nature  had,  on  a  sudden, 
given  him  wings  ?" 

Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  answer.  He  therefore  gave  orders 
for  selecting  from  among  the  mountaineers  who  were  in  his  army,  three  hun- 
dred of  the  most  active  and  dexterous.  These  beir^  brought  to  him,  he  addres 
sed  them  thus  :  "  It  was  in  your  company,  brave  young  men,  that  I  Stormed 
fuch  places  as  were  thought  imprignable  ;  that  I  made  my  way  over  moun- 
tains covered  with  eternal  snows;  crossed  rivers,  and  broke  through  the 
passes  of  Cilicia.  This  rock,  which  you  see,  has  but  one  outlet,  which  alone 
IS  defended  by  the  barbarians,  who  neglect  evetj  other  part.  There  is  no 
watch  or  sentinel,  except  on  that  side  which  faces  6ur  camp.  If  /ou  search 
very  narrowly,  vou  certainly  will  meet  with  some  pa*h  that  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  rock.  Nothing  has  been  made  so  inaccessible  bj  nature,  as  not  to  be 
surmounted  by  valour ;  and  it  was  only  by  our  attempting,  what  no  one  be- 
fore had  hopes  of  effecting,  that  we  possessed  ourselves  of  Asia.  Get  up  to 
the  summit,  and  when  you  shall  have  made  yourseFVes  masters  of  it,  set  up 
a  white  standard  there  as  a  signal ;  and  be  assured;  "jiiat  I  then  will  certainly 
disengage  you  fix)m  the  enemy,  and  draw  them-  upon  myself,  by  making  a 
diversion.''  At  th*e  same  time  that  the  king  gave  out  this  order,  he  made 
them  the  most  noble  promises  :  but  the  pleasing  him  was  considered  by  them 
as  the  greatest  of  all  rewards.  Fired  therefore  with  the  noBlest  ardour,  and 
fancying  they  had  already  reached  the  summit,  they  set  out,  after  having  pro- 
vided themselves  with  mdges  to  drive  into  the  stones,  cramp-irons  and  thick 
lopes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and  commanded  them  to  begin 
their  march  about  the  second  watch  of  the  night,t  by  that  part  wl^ch  should 
seem  to  them  of  easiest  access ;  beseeching  the  gods  to  guide  tneir  ste^.  They 
then  took  provisions  for  two  days ;  and  being  armed  with'  swords  ana  javelins 
only,  thev  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  walking  sometimes  on  foot ;  ^fter 
wards,  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  climb,  some  forced  their  wedges  into 
the  stones  which  projected  forwards,  and  by  that  means  raised  themselves ; 
''(hers  thrust  their  cramp-irons  into  Jhe  stones  that  were  frozen,  to  keep  them> 
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,  ^dfet  from  hISsm  in  so  dippeiy  a  waj ;  in  fine,  others  driring^  in  tbeirw«<%et 
'  mth  aeat  jtitoKUi,  made  umoi  aerre  as  so  many  scaling^  ladden»  They  spent 
the  mole  day  in  this  Dianner,  hang^ine  against' iIm  rock,  and  exposed  to  mune 
tons  dapgers  and  difficulties,  being  obliged  to  straggle  at  the  aaoie  time  with 
now,  cola,  and  wind.  But  the  barest  task  was  yet  to  come ;  and  the  farther 
tbey  advaoced,  the  higher  the  rock  seemed  to  rise.  But  that  which  terrified 
them  most,  was  the  sad  spectacle  of  some  of  their  comradea  falling  down  pre- 
cipices, whose  unhappy  fate  was  a  wanung  (o  them  what  they  thraaselvcs  might 
ezpe^  Notwithstandine  this,  they  still  progressed^  and  exerted  themselves 
ID  T^orously.  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties^  they  at  last  eot  to  the  top  of 
iie  rock.  Tney  then  were  inexpressibly  wei^ry,  ana  naany  of  them  bad  eren 
lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limM.  Night  and  drowsiness  came  upon  then  at 
the  same  time,  so  that,  din)ersiog  theioselveft  in  such  distant  narts  of  the  rode 
as  were  firce  (rem  snows,  tney  lay  down  jd  them,  and  slept  till  di^bicdk.  At 
last,  wakipg;  bom  a  deep  sleep,  and  looking  on  all  sides  to  disooyer  the  plaec 
where  so  many  people  could  lie  nid^ey  saw  smoke  below  them,  which  showed 
ttiem  ^  haui9t  ot  die  enemy.    They  then  put  up  the  signal,  as  had  been 

r^l;  and  their.whole  company  drawing  up,  tfavr^^wo  were  taxaad  wanting, 
bad  kist  their  lires  in  the  ascent. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  kin^,  eoually  fired  wjith  a  desire  of  stonning  the  fi>r* 
tiess,  and  struck  with  the  yisible  dangen  to.  which  those  men  were  exposed, 
continued  on  foot  the  whole  day,  gazing  upon  the  locky^ind  he  himself  aid  not 
retire  to  rest  till  daric  night.  The  next  momii^,iby  daybreak,  he  was  the  first 
wtio  perceiyed  the  signal.  He  was  still  in  doubt  whjsther  he  mieht  trust  his 
^es,  because  of  the  mse  splendoi^r  wbjdi  sbines43ut  at  daybreak ;  out  the  liefat 
increasing,  be  was  sure  of  what  he  saw.  Sanding,  tharewie  ibr  Cophes,  mo 
t>efore,  by  his  command,  had  sounded  the  barbaxians^he  despatched  him  a  se- 
tond  time,  with  an  exhortation  to  think  better  of  the  maftter ;  and  in  case  they 
diould  still  depend  upon  the  strengpth  of  the  place^he  thea  warofdered  to  ^low 
fhem  the  band  of  men  behind  theur  backs,  who  were  |;ot  to  the  summit  of  ttw 
a>ck.  Cophes  employed  all  the  amunent^  possible,  to  eneage  Anmaxes  to 
capitulate,  representing  to  bim,  that  ne  would  .gain  the  kinr'afayour,  in  case 
tie  did  not  interrupt  the  |nreat  designs  be  .meditated,  by  ob%ing  him  to  make 
ffime  stay  before  tn^  rock*.  Arimazes  sent  a  oaughtier  and  more  insdeBt  an- 
swer than  before,  and  commanded  hioa  to  retire.  /Then  Cophes,  taking  him 
by  the  j^and,  desired  he  would  com?  out  .of  ^e  €dJ9e  with  him,  which  the  bar- 
barian doin^,  he  showed  him  the  Macedonians  posted  oyer  his  head,  and  said 
i:.  an  insult|i^  tone  of  yoice,  *'  You  see  tluit  Alexander's  soldiers  haye  wings.'* 
In  the  mean  &ne,  the  trumpets  were  beard  ta  sound  in  eyeiy  pert  of  the  M ace- 
doeian  camp,  and  the  whole  army  shouted  aloud,  and  eried,  "^^  yictoiy  1''  These 
dungs,  tboi^n  of  little  consequence  in  themselyes,  did  nevertheless)  as  often 
happens,  thxpw  the  barbarians  into  m  great  a  constematioQ^  that  without  one* 
renectlog  bow  few  were  got  to  the  summit,  they  thought  themselyee  lost.  Upo» 
this^CJopnes  was  recalled,  and  thir^  of  tne  chiefs  amon|^  the  baibarians  were 
sent  back  with  him,  who  agreed  to  surrender  the  place^  upon  condition  that 
their  lires  might  be  spared.  The  king,  notwithstandding  the  strong  oppositioo 
be  m^t  meet  with,  was,  however,  so  exasperated  at  tfe  habghtiness  of  Ari- 
mazes,  tliat  he  refused  to  grant  them  any  terms  of  capitulatkm.  A  blind  and 
rash  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  htm,  made  him 
msenslhlc  to  e^ery  danger.  Arimazes,  on  the  other  side,  blinded  by  fear,  and 
coDcludine  himself  absduteljr  lost,  came  down  with  his  relations,  and  the  prin- 
cipal nobmty  of  the  countn',  into  Alexander's  camp«  Bat  this  prince,  who  was 
not  master  of  his  anger,  forgetting  what  the  faith  of  treaty  and  humanity  re- 
quired on  this  opcawon;  caused  them  all  to  be  scouiged  with  rods,  and  af^er 
wards  to  be  fixed  to  crosses^  at  the  foot  of  the  same  rock.  The  multitudes  of 
people  who  surrendered,  with  all- the  boot^,  were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Che  cities  which  had  been  newly  founded  in  those  parts  j  and  Artabamr 
M  goverm^r  of  the  rock,  and  the  whole  province  round  it. 
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•BCnOJI   nV.— DBATH  OF  CUTU8.     EXPEDITIONS   OF    ALBEAIIDUI.     Bt  OOlf 

MAKDS  WORSHIP  TO  BE  PAID  TO  HIMSELF. 

Alexander,  having  subdued  the  Massagetae  and  the  Dabee,  entered  Bazaria. 
In  this  provhice  are  a  ^at  number  of  lar^e  parks  stocked  with  deer ;  here 
the  kins;  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  in  woich  he  was  exx>08ed  to  veiy  g^at 

Eeril;  tor  a  lion  of  an  enormous  size  advanced  directly  to  him,  but  he  killed 
im  with  a  single  thrust.  Although  Alexander  came  off  victorious  on  this  oc* 
casion,  yet  the  Macedonians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  had  run^  and  the^hole 
army  in  his  person,  gave  orders,  j^ursuant  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  that 
the  king  should  go  no  more  hunting  on  foot,  without  being  attended  by  some 
of  bis  courtiers  and  officers.  They  were  sensible  that  a  king  is  not  bom  for  his 
own  ssdce,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects  ;  4hat  he  ought  to  be  careful  of  his  own 
person  for  their  sakes,  and  reserve  his  courage  for  other  dangers  ;  and  that  the 
being  famous  for  killing  beasts,  a  reputation  unworthy  of  a  great  prince,  ought 
not  to  be  purchased  so  dear.* 

From  hence  he  advanced  toMaracanda,  where  Be  <][ueIledsome  tumults  which 
had  broken  out  in  that  country.  Artabazus  requestmg  to  be  discharged  iircHn 
the  government  of  that  province,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  he  appointed 
Clitus  his  successor.  He  was  an  old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and 
signalized  himself  on  many  occasions.  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  Al3x- 
atider  was  6ghting  bare-headed,  and  Rosaces  had  his  arm  raised  in  order  to 
strike  him  behind,  he  covered  the  kinff  with  his  shield,  and  cut  off  the  barba- 
rian's hand.  Hellenice,  his  sister,  had  nursed  Alezanaer ;  and  he  loved  her 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  she  n&d  been  his  own  mother.  As  the  king,  torn 
these  several  considerations,  had  a  very  great  respect  for  Clitus,  he  intrusted 
him  with  the  government  of  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, and  ordered  him  to  set  out  the  next  day. 

Before  his  depasture,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  an  entertainment, 
in  which  the  king,  after  drinking  immoderately,  b^an  to  celebrate  his  ovm 
exploits ;  and  was  so  excessively  lavish  of  sell-commendation,  that  he  even 
shocked  those  very  persons  who  knew  that  he  s^ke  truth.!  x  et,  the  ddeil 
men  in  the  company  held  their  peace,  till*,  beginning  to  depreciate  the  warlike 
acts  of  Philip,  he  boasted,  **  that  the  famous  victoiy  of  Cfteronaea  was  won  by 
his  means ;  and  that  the  glonr  of  so  immortal  a  battle  had  been  torn  from  him 
by  the  malice  and  jealousy  or  his  father.  That  in  the  insurrection  which  hroki^ 
out  between  the  Macedonians  and  mercenanr  Greeks,!  Philip,  feinting  awaT 
after  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  that  tumult,  had  laid  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  could  not  think  of  a  better  method  to  save  himself,  than  by  l^ingas  dead; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  had  covered  him  widi  his  shield,  ana  killed  with  his 
own  hands  those  who  attempted  to  faH  upon  him  ;  but  that  his  father  could 
never  prevail  upon  himselt  to  confess  tnis  circumstance  in^nuously,  beiog 
▼exed  that  he  owed  his  life  to  his  own  son.  That  in  a  war  against  the  Ulyrians, 
he  was  the  only  person  who  had  done  any  thing,  Philip  hawng  had  no  mannei 
of  share  in  it,  ana  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  no  otherwise  than  by  th« 
letters  he  sent  him.  That  the  persons  worthy  of  praise,  were  not  such  as  ini- 
tiated  themselves*  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Samothracians,§  when  they  ought  to 
liave  laid  waste  all  Asia  with  fire  and  sword,  but  those  who  had  achieved  such 
mkhty  exploits  as  surpassed  all  belief."  * 

These  and  the  like  discourses  were  very  pleasing  to  the  ypui^  men.  but  wen 
feiy  shocking  to  those  advanced  in  age ;  especially  for  Philip's  sauce,  under 
whom  they  bad  fought  for  many  years.  Clitus,  who  also  was  intoxicated,  tumio^ 

•  Q^  Curt.  1.  Tiii.  p.  1—8.    Arrian.  1.  ir.  p.  101—171.    Plut. '»  Ales.  d.  693—600.    Jntln.  I.  sii.  c  S.  V 
t  la  quo  rex,  cam  multo  iocaluUiet  nero,  iromodicM  eitimator  iiii«  eelebraite  qaa  f etMrat  coKpit}  frmvii 

fliMai  •omm  aunbua,  qui  fenUebnDt  vera  memorari.— Q,.  Curt. 

X  ThU  ledUion  u  not  mentioDed  id  aiij  other  plaoe. 
I  It  was  Mual  for  fCMralt,  before  thej  set  oet  oa  their  expeditioot,  to  oanae  tbemieWes  to  be  iaJfktiA 

lale  tfcete  mystcptB,  aod  offer  taerificet  to  the  ^di  who  preyed  in  them.    PoMiblf  PhiUp,  bj  obterH^ 

Ait  MromoDjr,  had  delajred  mbm  eBtarpriM 
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iooot  to  him  who  sat  below  bim  at  table,  quoted  to  them  a  passage  fifom  Euri* 
pides,*  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  kii^  could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not 
the  words  dbtinctly.  The  sense  of  this  passage  was,  '*  That  the  Greeks  had 
done  veiy  wrong  in  ordaining,  (hat  in  the  inscriptions  enrnved  on  trophies,  the 
oames  of  kings  only  should  he  mentioned ;  because,  by  these  means,  brave  men 
were  robbed  of  the  glory  they  had  purchased  with  their  b!ood."t  The  king:, 
suspecting  that  Clitui  had  used  some  disobliging  expressions,  asked  those  who 
>at  nearest  bim,  what  he  had  said  ?  As  no  one  answered,  Clitus,  raising  his  voice 
bv  degrees,  began  to  relate  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  pre- 
ferring them  to  whatever  was  doing  at  that  time ;  which  created  a  great  dispute 
between  the  young  and  old  men.  Though  the  king  was  greatly  vexed  in  his 
aaind,  he  however  stifled  bis  resentment,  and  seemecT  to  listen  very  patiently  to 
all  CIitu5  spoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have  quite  sup- 
pressed his  passion,  had  Clitus  stopped  there ;  but  the  latter  growing  more  and 
more  iQ3(4ent,  as  if  determined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  kir^,  went  such 
lengths  as  to  defend  Parmenio  publicly ;  and  to  assert  that  the  destroying  of 
Thebes  was  but  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  victory  which  Philip  had  gained 
over  the  Athenians  :  and  that  the  old  Macedonians,  though  sometimes  unsuc- 
cessful, were  greatly  superior  to  those  who  were  so  rash  as  to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice  the  name  of  ill  success,  he 
W3S  pleadiitt^  bis  own  cause,  Clitus  rose  up,  with  his  e^res  sparkling  with  wine 
and  anger,  '^It  is  nevertheless  this  hand,''  said  he  to  him,  extending  it  at  the 
same  time, "  that  taved  your  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  is  the  blood 
and  wouodls  of  these  very  Macedonians,  who  are  accused  of  cowardice,  that 
raised  you  to  this  grandeur.  But  the  tragical  end  of  Parmenio,  shows  what 
reward  they  and  myself  may  expect  for  allour  services."  The  last  reproach 
stung  Alexander  ;  but  he  still  restrained  his  passion,  and  only  commanded  hi|^ 
to  leave  the  table.  "  He  is  in  the  right,"  said  Clitus,  as  he  rose  up,  "  not  to 
hear  freebom  men  at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do 
well  to  pass  his  life  among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be  proud  to  p9y 
tlieir  aaoration  to  his  Persian  girdle,  and  his  white  robe."  But  the  king,  no 
longer  able  to  suppress  his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and 
would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm 
and  Clitus  been  forced,  but  with  great  difficulty,  out  of  the  hall.^  He,  however, 
returned  into  it  that  moment  by  another  door,  singing  with  an  air  of  insolence, 
veises  reflecting  highly  on  the  prince,  who  seeing  the  general  near  him,  struck 
him  with  bis  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  ciying  out  at  the  same  time, 
*^  Go  DOW  to  rhilip,  to  Parmenio,  and  U  Attalus. 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  suddenly  extinguished  in  the  blood  ot 
Clitus,  his  crime  displayed  itself  to  him  in  its  blackest  and  most  dreadful  lieht 
He  had  murdered  a  man  who  indeed  abused  his  patience,  but  then  he  had 
alirays  served  him  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  saved  his  life,  though 
lie  was  ashamed  to  own  it.  He  had  that  instant  performed  the  vile  oflice  of  an 
executroner,  in  punish inj^,  by  a  horrid  murder.tbeutterinff  of  some  indiscreet 
words,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fumes  oi  wine.  With  what  face  could 
he  appear  before  the  sister  of  Clitus,  his  nurse,  and  offer  her  a  hand  imbrued 
n  her  brother^  blood  ?  Upon  this  be  threw  himself  on  his  friend'^ibody,  forced 
out  the  javelin,  and  would  have  despatched  himself  with  it,  had  not  the  guards 
who  rujied  in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and  forcibly  carried  him  into 
his  own  apartment. 

He  passed  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  t-»ars.  Af\er  that  groans  and  la- 
mentations had  quite  wasted  his  spirits,  he  continued  speechless,  stretched  on 
the  groimd,  and  only  venting  deep  sighs.  But  his  friends,  fearing  his  silonre 
would  be  fatal,  forced  themselves  into  his  chamber.  The  king  took  very  little 
notice  of  the  words  that  were  employed  to  comfort  bim,  but  Aristander  the 
soothsayer,  putting  him  in  mind  o(^a  dream,  in  which  he  imagined  he  saw  Cli* 

*  In  hi«  Andromacba.  f  AIf«iK)  tnim  aan^nme  fmrUin  glorian  ti>t«reipi.— (i.  Curt 
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cu8^  clotbed  io  a  bUtck  robe  and  seated  at  a  table ;  and  declaiw  ttiat  til  woicb 
bad  then  happened  was  appointed  by  tbe  eternal  decree  of  fate,  Alexander 
appeared  a  httle  easier  in  nis  mind.  He  next  was  addressed  b^  two  philoso* 
phers,  Calisthenes  and  Anaxarclius.  The  former  went  up  to  him  witu  an  air 
of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  his  grief,  by  agpnee- 
ably  insinuating  himself,  and  tried  to  make  him  recall  his  reason,  by  refiectionB 
of  a  solid  nature,  drawn  from  the  very  essence  of  philosophy,  and  oy  careful^ 
shunning  all  such  expressions  as  might  renew  his  affliction,  and  fret  a  wounds 
which,  as  it  was  still  bleeding,  required  to  be  touched  with  the  most  gentle 
hand.  But  Anaxarchus  did  not  observe  this  decorum ;  for  the  moment  he  en 
tared,  he  cried  aloud^  **  How !  is  this  Alexander,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  fixed  ?  Behold  him  here  extended  on  the  floor,  shedding  floods  of 
tears  like  the  meanest  slave !  Does  he  not  know  that  ne  himself  is  a  supreme  law 
to  his  subject<< ;  that  he  conquered  merely  to  raise  himself  to  the  exalted  du:- 
nity  of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject  himself  to  a  vain  bpinion  f " 
The  king  wa^  determined  to  starve  himself;  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  his  friends  prevailed  with  him  to  take  a  little  sustenance.  The 
Macedonians  declared  by  a  decree,  that  Clitus  had  been  very  justly  killed ;  to 
which  decree,  Anaxarchus  the  philosoper  had  given  occasion,  by  asserting,  that 
the  will  of  princes  i^  the  supreme  law  of  the  state.  Alas !  how  weak  are  all 
such  reflections  against  the  cries  of  a  justly  alarmed  conscience,  which  can  never 
be  quieted,  either  by  flattery  or  false  arguments! 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Clitus  had  committed  an  inexcusable  fault  It 
was,  indeed,  his  duty  not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to  sully  the  gloiy  of 
Philip  his  benefactor ;  but  to  show  his  dislike  of  what  was  said,  by  a  mourn- 
ful, but  modest  silence.  He  possibly  might  have  been  allowed  to  speak  in  h^ 
fpAXT  of  the  late  monarch,  provided  he  had  expressed  himself  with  pnideDce 
and  moderation.  Had  such  a  reservedness  been  unsuccessful,  he  might  justly 
have  merited  pity,  and  would  not  have  been  criminal.  But  by  breaking  into  io- 
jurious  and  shocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the  veneration  due  to  the  sacred 
character  of  kings  ;  with  regard  to  whom,  however  unjustly  they  maj  act,  not 
only  every  contemptuous,  insulting  expression  is  forbidden,  but  every  disrespect- 
ful and  ui^uardea  word  ;  they  being  the  representatives  of  God  himself. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  banquet,  greatly  extenu« 
ates,or,  in  some  measure,  throws  a  veil  over  the  fault  of  Clitus.  When  a  prince 
invites  a  subject  to  a  feast ;  when  he  makes  him  the  companion  of  debauch, 
and  in  person,  excites  him  to  auaff  immoderately,  a  king,  on  such  an  occasion, 
•reems  to  forget  his  dignity,  ana  to  permit  his  subjects  to  foiget  it  also ;  he  gives 
a  sanction,  as  it  were,  to  the  liberties,  familiarities,  and  sudden  flights  which 
wine  commonly  inspires.  And  should  he  be  displeased  with  a  subject  fbi 
equalling  himself  with  him,  he  ought  to  blame  himself  for  having  first  raised 
a  subject  so  bigR.  A  fault  committed  under  these  circumstances  is  always  a 
fault ;  but  then  it  never  ought  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares  anger,  when  united  with  power,  to  thunder  ;*  and 
ndeed,  what  havoc  does  it  not  then  make  ?  But  how  dreadful  must  it  be,  when 
joined  with  drunkenness !  We  see  this  in  Alexander.  How  unhappy  was  that 
prince,  not  to4iave  endeavoured  to  subdue  those  two  vices  in  hffe  youth ;  and 
to  have  been  confirmed  in  them  by  the  example  of  one  of  his  tutors  !t  For  it  is 
asserted,  that  both  were  the  consequences  of^  his  education.  But  what  can  be 
meaner  or  more  unworthy  a  king  than  drinking  to  excess  ?  What  can  be  more 
fatal  or  bloody,  than  the  transports  of  anger  ?  Alexander,  who  had  overcome 
90  many  nations,  was  himself  conquered  by  these  two  vices^  which  throw  a  shade 
over  tlie  gloiy  of  his  brightest  actions.    The  reason  of  this,  says  Seneca,  is,  be 

*  Fulmen  est,  ubi  cam  potesUte  habitat  iracoDdia.<—PQbI.  Sjr. 
t  Neo  mioui  error  «onim  nocet  moriSi%^,  si  quidem  Leonides,  Alexandri  pmimgogm,  ut  m  BabyUat« 
Diogeoe  trmditor*  quibasdam  earn  vitiU  imbait,  qott  robnttom  quoqae  et  Jam  masunom  refcm  ab  ilia  '~  "" 
Mbaa  paarili  wMt  pfpaaeuta. — ^lintil.  1.  i.  c  1. 
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to  triunipii  (fftr  our 

smrits,  marciied  mlo  Xenippa,  a  province  bordering  upon  Scythia,  to  whicli 
place  90fne  rebels  had  retired,  all  of  whom  he  subjected,  and  gave  them  nx  free 
oardoD.  From  thence  he  set  forward  with  his  army  toward  the  rock  Chon- 
ensis,  of  which  Sysimethres  was  governor.  All  access  to  it  seemed  absolutely 
impracticable:  he  at  last,  however,  got  near  it,  after  having  passed  Ibiouj^b 
mmberless  difficulties ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  Oxarthes,  a  prince  of  that  com  > 
by  who  bad  adhered  to  Alexander,  he  prevailed  upon  Sysimethres  to  surren 
der.  Tbp  king  after  this  left  him  the  government  of  that  place,  and  promised 
um  very  mat  advantages  in  case  he  continued  faithful. 

AlexaiMMr  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Dahae,  because  Spitamenes,  the  chief 
of  the  rebels,  was  among  them ;  but  the  felicity  which  always  attended  him, 
spared  him  that  labour.  The  wife  of  this  barbarian,  being  no  loneer  able  to 
bear  the  wanderir^  wretched  life  her  husband  had  forced  her  to  lead,  and  hav- 
ing often  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  conqueror,  she 
herself  murdered  him  in  the  nieht ;  and  quite  covered  with  his  blood,  went  and 
carried  his  head  to  the  king.  Alexander  wa^^  shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle, 
tod  ordered  her  to  be  driven  ignombiously  from  the  camp. 

Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  army  out  of  the  garrisons,  where  they  had 
vrifltered  three  months,  marched  toward  a  country  called  Gabaza.  In  his  way 
be  encountered  a  dreadful  storm.  Flashes  of  lightning  coming  thicks  one  upon 
the  other,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  entirely  dbcouraged  them.  It 
tfaandered  almost  incessantly :  and  the  tnunder-bolts  tell  every  moment  at  the 
feet  of  the  soldiers.!  so  that  tney  did  not  dare  either  to  stand  still  or  advance. 
On  a  sudden,  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  mingled  with  hail,  came  pourine  down 
like  a  flood :  and  so  extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  countiy,  that  the  rain  iroze  as 
won  as  it  feu  The  sufferings  of  the  army  on  (his  occasion  were  insupportable. 
The  king,  who  was  the  only  person  it^/incible  to  these  calamities,  rode  up  and 
iown among  tiie  soldiers ;  comfortC;« .  3!u!  animated  them ;  and  pointing  at  smoke 
ffaich  issued  from  some  distant  huts,  ei^eated  them  to  march  to  them  with  all 
!he  speed  possible.  Having  given  orcjers  for  the  felling  of  a  great  number  of 
tiees,  and  laying  them  in  heaps,  he  had  fires  made  in  difterent  places^  and  by 
thij  means  saved  the  army  :  but  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  lost  their  lives. 
The  king  made  up  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  the  several  losses  they  h;*  *  lus- 
faioed  daring  th^  fatal  storm. 

When  they  were  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  march,  be  went  iow  m 
cooDtnr  of  the  Sacs,  which  he  soon  overrun  and  laid  waste. .  Soon  after  this, 
Oxarthes  recerved  him  in  his  palace,  and  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  b|nq^  let,  in 
which  he  displayed  all  the  magnificence  of  the  barbariar.s.  He  hadqi  caugh- 
ter,  called  Roxana,  a  youjig  lady,  whose  exquisite  beauty  was  hei^jiei  ed  oy 
all  the  charms  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Alexander  found  her  charms  ujcesj  stible. 
and  made  her  bis  wife  j  covering  his  passion  with  the  specious  pretti  «  ot 
uniting  the  two  nations  m  such  bands  as  should  improve  their  mutu^tl  ha'  «odv, 
by  blending  their  interests,  and  throwing  down  all  distin^ions  betwec'^  tnt 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  This  marriage  displeased  the;  Macedooiam 
very  mudi,  and  exasperated  his  chief  courtiers,  )o  see  him, make jonc  of  tnn 
slaves  his*mther-in-law ;  but  as,  after  his  murdering  Clitus,  no  one  dared  to 
speak  to  him  with  freedom,  they  applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes  Ihd 
eouotenances,  which  can  adapt  themselves  wonderfully  to  flattery  and  sen'ile 
compkcency.l 

In  fine,  having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and  embark  from  thence  on  the 
ocean,  he  commanded,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  left  behind  to  check  hit 

*  Victor  tot  rafua  stqtw  popalonim,  irne  fuccabtiit.    Id  enim  e^Tat.  ut  orania  potiiM  baberet  in  potv* 
Me*  fna  affsetas.— Inptrarr  nbl*  masimum  imperuim  «it>—  Senec.  epitt  cxiii. 

t  AB«rn>n«oas  idea  oi  the  ancMott. 
I  9»4,  poal  Cljrti  cxiva  libcrtatt  Miblo^**  natfa,  qai  maximA  lerrit.  aaMntUbftStar — <^  C«i 
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designs,  that  thirty  (bousand  yoiin§^  men  sboukl  be  brou^t  him,  all  oonpleld^ 

armed,  nut  of  the  several  provinces,  to  serve  him  at  the  same  lime  as  hostaget 
and  soldiers.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  Craterus  against  some  of  the  rebels 
whom  he  easily  defeated.  Polysperchon  likewise  subdued  a  countrv  called 
Buba^ene ;  so  thai  all  thin^  being  in  perfect  tranquillity,  Alexander  Lent  hia 
whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying  on  the  war  with  India.  This  country  was  con 
SKiered  the  richest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  gold,  but  in  pearls  and  piecious 
fftoncs.  with  which  the  inhabitants  adorn  themselves,  but  with  more  luxury  thao 
e^ceiulness.  It  was  related,  that  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  were  of  gold  and 
ivory ;  and  the  king,  now  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  being  determined 
not  to  yield  to  any  person  whatever  in  any  circumstance,  caused  the  swords 
of  his  soldiers  to  be  ornamented  with  siker  plates,  put  gold  bridles  to  (be 
horses,  had  the  coats  of  mail  brightened  with  gold  and  silver,  and  prepared  to 
march  for  this  enterprise,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  ^and  twenty  tiiouaand 
men,  all  equipped  with  the  magnificence  above  described. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  settii^  out,  he  thought  proper  to  reveal  (be 
design  he  had  so  long  meditated,  viz.  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him ;  and 
was  solely  intent  oi  the  means  of  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He  was 
resolved,  not  onl^  to  be  called,  but  to  be  believed,  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  as  if 
It  had  been  possible  for  him  to  command  as  absolutely  over  the  mind  as  over 
the  ton^e,  and  that  the  Macedonians  would  condescend  to  fall  prostrate,' and 
adore  bim  after  the  Persian  manner. 

To  sooth  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  pretensions,  there  were  not  wanting 
flatterers,  those  common  pests  of  courts,  who  are  more  dangerous  to  princes 
than  the  arms  of  their  enemies.*  The  Macedonians,  indeed,  would  not  stoop 
to  this  base  adulation  ;  all  of  'Wm,  to  a  man,  refusing  to  vary,  in  any  mannei, 
from  the  customs  of  their  country.  The  whole  evil  was  owii^  to  some  Greeks, 
whose  depraved  manner^  were  a  scandal  to  their  profession  of  teaching  virtue 
and  the  sciences.  These,  tnough  the  mean  refuse  of  Greece,  were  neverthe- 
less  in  greater  credit  with  their  king,  than  either  the  princes  of  his  blood,  ot 
(he  generals  of  his  army ;  it  was  such  creatures  as  these  Ihat  placed  him  in  the 
fkies  ;  and  published,  wherever  they  came,  that  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Castoi 
and  Pollux,  would  resign  their  seats  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  festival  and  made  an  incredibly  iiompous  banquet, 
to  which  he  invited  the  ^itest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonians  and 
(rreeks,  and  most  of  tbe  highest  quality  among  the  Pereians.  With  these  he 
«at  down  at  table  for  some  time  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this,  Cleon, 
one  of  his  flatterers,  began  to  speak,  and  expatiated  veir  much  on  the  praises 
of  the  king,  as  had  before  been  Agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long  detail  of  the 
nigh  obligations  they  owed  him,  ail  which,  be  observed,  they  might  acknow- 
ledge an$  repay  at  a  very  easy  exnense,  merely  with  two  grains  of  incense, 
which  th«  should  ofier  to  him  as  to  a  god,  without  the  least  scruple,  since  they 
believed  ^im  such.  To  this  purpose  he  cited  (he  example  of  the  Persians, 
He  obsen^d.  that  Hercules  himself,  and  Bacchus,  were  not  ranked  among  the 
deities,  till  aner  they  had  surmounted  the  envy  of^  tlieir  cotemporaries.  That 
in  case  the  rest  should  not  care  to  pay  this  justice  to  Alexander's  merit,  he 
himself  was  resolved  to  show  them  the  way,  and  to  ^vorship  him  if  he  should 
come  into  the  hall.  But  that  all  of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those 
who  professed  wisdom,  who  ought  to  serre  to  the  rest  as  an  example  of  th« 
/er^ration  due  to  so  great  a  monarch. 

if  appeared  p/aioly  that  this  speech  was  directed  to  Callisthenes.  He  was 
re.a(,da  to  Aristotle,  wno  nad  presented  him  to  Alexander,  his  pupil,  that  he 
might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia.!  He  was  considered 
uDon  account  of  bis  wisdom  andg^vity,  as  the  fittest  person  to  give  him  such 
wholesome  coi;.isel,  as  the  most  capable  of  preser\'in&:  him  from  mose  excesses 
into  which  his  youth  and  fiery  temper  might  hurry  bim ;  but  he  was  accused 

*  Non  'Ireni,;  t>ili&  coucapitc«nti  pern' *ioMi  adulation  perpctoum  malum  ragum  qiioniin  op^s  kwfnus  at 
M-nta  %.^  qunni  h>M  wcrrnii. — (^  Curt  f  D'mi^d.  Laert.  io  ArUiot.  1.  f.  p.  30>. 


«i  BM  pOMMttng  the  Keiitle,.uisu:uat:n^  behaviour  of  courts ,  a/id  of  not  koow 
w^  a  ctftaiD  medium  oetween  erovelluig  complacency  and  inHexible  obstina 
qr.*    Aristotle  had  attempted,  out  to  no  purpose,  to  soften  the  seventy  of  bif 
Innper :  and  foreseeing  the  ill  consequences  with  which  his  disaen^eable  libertj 
bi  speaking  bis  mind  might  be  attended,  he  used  often  to  repeat  the  follow 
c^Yerae  of  Homej*  to  him ; 

<•  Mjr  Ma.  thy  ffmom  mil  Abridge  thy  d«7».* 


Sitd  hi6  prediction  was  hut  too  trje. 

This  philosopher,  seeing  that  every  one,  on  this  occasion,  maintained  a  deep 
ilencet  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed  on  him,  made  the 
bllowing  speech,  which  appears  to  me  very  reasonable.  It  often  happens, 
iGwerer,  when  a  subject  is  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  the  inclinations  of  hissove* 
leign,  that  the  most  cautious  and  most  respectful  zeal  is  considered  as  inso- 
lence and  rebellion.  "  Had  the  king,"  said  he,  "  been  present  when  you  made 
Tour  speech,  none  among  us  would  then  have  attempted  to  answer  you,  for  he 
himseli"  would  have  interrupted  you^  and  not  have  suffered  you  to  prompt  him 
to  assume  the  custom  of  barbarians,  m  casting  an^xlium  on  his  person  and  glo- 
ly,  by  so  servile  an  adulation.  But  since  he  is  absent,  I  will  answer  you  in  his 
name.  I  consider  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the  honours  that  can  be  paid  a 
mortal;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  worship  of  the  ^ods,  and  that  of 
men.  The  former  includes  temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  sacrifices ;  the  latter 
is  confined  to  praises  only,  and  awful  respect  We  salute  the  latter,  and  look 
upon  it  as  glorious  to  pay  them  submission,  Ooedience,  and  fidelity  ;  but  we 
adore  the  former  ;  we  ia«<titute  festivals  to  their  honour,  and  sing  nymns  and 
lonps  to  their  glory.  The  worship  of  the  gods  does  itself  vary,  according  to 
tbetr  nmk  ;  and  the  homage  we  pay  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  is  not  like  that  with 
wbicb  we  adore  Mercury  and  Jupiter.  We  must  not  therefore  confound  all 
things,  either  by  bringing  down  the  gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or  by  rais* 
nga  mortal  to  the  state  oi  a  god.  Alexander  would  be  justly  offended,  should 
we  pay  to  another  person  the  homage  due  to  his  sacred  person  only  ;  ought 
we  not  to  dread  the  indignation  of  tlie  gods  as  much,  should  we  bestow  u|>on 
mortals  the  honours  due  to  them  alone  ?  I  am  sensible  that  our  monarch  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  rest ;  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings^and  the  most  glorious 
of  all  conquerors ;  but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a  god.  To  obtain  this  title,  he 
must  first  be  divested  of  his  mortal  frame  ;  but  this  it  is  greatly  our  interest  to 
wish  may  happen,  as  late  as  possible.  The  Greeks  did  not  worship  Hercules 
.  till  after  bis  death ;  and  that,  not  till  the  oracle  had  expressly  commanded  it. 
The  Persians  are  cited  as  an  example  for  imitation  ;  but  how  low  is  it  that  the 
vanquished  should  give  law  to  the  victor !  Can  we  foi^^et  that  Alexander 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  not  to  subject  Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece  ?" 

The  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed  while  Callisthenes  spoke, 
was  an  indication,  in  some  measure,  of  their  thoughts.  The  kine,  who  stopa 
behind  the  tapertry  all  the  time,  heard  whatever  had  passed.  He  therevpon 
ordered  Cleon  to  be  told,  that  without  insisting  any  faither,  he  would  only  re- 
quire tibe  Persians  to  fall  prostrate,  according  to  their  usual  custom  ;  in  a  short 
tmie  after  he  came  in,  pretending  he  had  been  busied  in  some  affair  of  impor> 
tance.  Immediately  the  Persians  fell  prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polysperchprif 
who  stood  near  him,  observing  tl^at  one  of  them  bowed  so  low  that  nis  cnin 
touched  the  ground,  bid  him,  in  a  rallying  tone  of  voice, "  strike  harder.'* 
The  kii^,  ofiended  at  this  joke,  threw  rolysperchon  into  prison,  and  broke  up 
the  assembly.  He,  however,  afterwards  pardoned  him,  out  Callisthenes  was 
not  so  fortunate. 

To  rid  himself  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  chaige  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  guilty 
Rermolaus,  one  of  the  young  officer*  who  attended  upon  the  king  in  all  places 

*  latter  abrvplaai  coatammciua  et  d«fonne  obsf  quki«  pBi|;ere  iter  ambitioas  ko  oerieuU*  v*eauin.— T» 
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had,  upon  account  of  some  private  pique,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  \nm ;  but 
it  was  very  happily  discovered,  tlie  instant^it  was  to  have  been  put  in  execution. 
The  criminals  were  seized,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among 
them  had  accused  Callisthenes ;  but  havinff  been  veiy  intimate  with  Hermolaus, 
that  alone  was  sufficient.  He  was  accordingly  thrown  mto  a  dun^;eon,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  tlie  most  grievous  torments  were  inflicted  on  him,  in  order  to  extort 
a  confession  of  guilt.  But  he  insisted  upcm  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  ex 
pired  in  the  mi£t  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alexander's  memory,  as  this  un 
lust  and  cruel  death  of  Callisthenes.  He  truly  merited  the  name  of  philosophei 
from  the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the  extent  of  his  knowledgfe,  the  austerit3 
of  his  life,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  above  all,  from  the  hatred  he  9G 
evidently  manifested  for  dissimulation  and  flattery  of  every  kind.  He  was  nol 
bom  for  courts,  the  frequenters  of  which  must  have  a  supple,  pliable,  flexible 
turn  of  mind :  sometimes  it  must  be  of  a  knavish  and  treacherous,  or  at  least  of 
a  hypocritical,  flattering  cast.  He  was  veiy  seldom  seen  at  the  king^s  tab  e 
though  frequently  invited  to  it :  and  whenever  he  prevailed  so  far  upon  himself 
as  to  go  thither,  his  melancholy  silent  air,  was  a  manifest  indication,  that  he 
disapproved  of  eveiy  thing  that  was  said  and  done  at  it.  With  this  humour, 
which  was  a  little  too  severe,  he  would  have  been  an  inestimable  treasure,  had 
he  been  possessed  by  a  prince  who  hated  falsehood  ;  for  among  the  many  thou 
sands  who  surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid  court  to  him,  Callisthenes  only  had 
courage  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth.  JBut  where  do  we  meet  with  princes  who 
know  the  value  of  such  a  virtue,  and  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  it  } 
Truth  seldom  pierces  those  ( louds  which  are  raised  by  the  authority  of  the 
?reat,  and  the  flatteiy  of  their  courtiers.  And,  indeed  Alexander,  by  this  dread- 
.ul  example,  deprived  all  virtuous  men  of  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  him  to 
those  thinp;s  which  were  for  his  true  interest.  From  that  instant  no  one  spoke 
with  freedom  in  the  comicil ;  even  those  who  had  the  greates*  'ove  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  a  personal  affection  for  Alexander,  thought  tnemselves  not  obliged  to 
undeceive  him.  AAer  this,  nothing  was  listened  to  but  flattery,  which  gained 
^uch  an  ascendant  over  that  prince,  as  entirely  depraved  him,  and  justly  punished 
him,  for  having  sacrificed  to  the  wiJd  ambition  of  having  adoration  paid  him,  the 
most  virtuous  man  about  his  person. 

I  observe,  after  Seneca,  that  the  death  of  Callisthenes  is  an  eternal  reproach 
to  Alexander,  and  so  horrid  a  crime,  that  no  quality,  however  beautiful,  no 
militarv  exploit,  though  of  the  most  conspicuous  kina,  can  ever  efiace  its  infa* 
my.  It  is  said  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that  he  killed  an  infinite  number  of 
Persians ;  that  he  dethroned  and  slew  the  most  powerful  king  of  the  earth ; 
conquered  innumerable  provinces  and  nations ;  penetrated  as  tar  as  the  ocean, 
and  extended  the  bouncu  of  his  empire  from  the  most  remote  part  of  Thrace 
10  the  extremities  of  the  east :  in  answer  to  each  of  these  particulars,  "  Yes,'* 
says  Seneca,  **  but  he  murdered  Callisthenes ;"  a  crime  of  so  heinous  a  nature, 
that  It  entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other  actions.* 

SECTION  XV.^-ALEXANDER  8ET0  OUT  FOR  INDIA.      B£8IE0BS  AND  TAKES  SCVE 
aAL  CITIES.      DEFEATS  FORDS,  WHOM  HE  RESTORES  TO  HIS  THRONE. 

Alexander,  to  stop  the  munmirs  and  discontents  which  arose  among  hts 
Kidiers,  set  out  for  India.  He  himself  wanted  action  and  motion,  for  he  always, 
irhen  unemployed,  lost  part  of  the  gloiy  he  had  acquired  in  war.  An  exr«» 
of  vaniiy  and  folly  prompted  him  to  undertake  this  expedition ;  a  prqject  quite 
useless  in  itself,  and  attended  with  veiy  dangerous  consequences.  He  had  read 

*  Hoe  est  Alexandri  eritnto  «ternam,  (jMod  oalla  rirtut.  nulla  bellorum  feliciti^i  radimet.  Nmsi  qiiott«iH 
fuis  dixertt,  ocoidit  PcrMrammoltAiniUlar^  'oppooetor,  et  Caliitthenem.  ^uotieoi  dictum  triu  oceidit  IH 
riom,  peoet  quein  tuoe  maipiinin  ref^oum  era^  oppooctur,  et  CAllUthenem.  ^ootieoa  dictum  trit,  omaia 
•eaMo  tMMtt  rioiU-ipMrn  qveone  iMitaTtt  dotu  cltnibiw,  et  imperiom  ex  mo^lo  Tl»«ci»  oeqoe  ad  nrieoiH 
tarminot  prataltt ;  dtcetor.  tea  CalliiUienera  oceidit.  Orooia  licet  aotiqoa  dncum  rcfiNnqBe,  eieapia  tra»> 
ii«rit,  «x  bit  qua  fecit  nih'.i  Um  ttaf  oem^fit,  qvarn  foelM  OalUsthem*.— Seoee  Nat.  Qftm^  L  vi. «.  flS 
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B  tbe  aneieiit  tables  of  Greece,  that  Bacchus  aiyl  Hercules,  both  sons  ot  Jupitei; 

is  himself  was,  had  marched  so  far.  He  was  detennioed  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  them  :  and  there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  who  applauded  this  wiid,chi- 
mcrica]  design.* 

These  are  tbe  things  that  constitute  the  glory  and  merit  of  such  pretended 
heroes ;  and  it  is  this  which  many  people,  dazzled  by  a  false  splendour,  still 
admire  in  Alexander;  a  ridiculous  desire  oi  overrunning  the  world ;  of  disturb- 
iii^  tbe  traDouillity  ot  nations,  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  obligations ; 
uttreating  art  those  as  enemies,  who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  for  theii 
«orere^ ;  of  plundering  and  extirpating  such  as  should  presume  to  defend  theii 
liberties,  their  possessions,  and  their  lives  against  an  uiijust  invader,  who  came 
frum  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  attack  them  without  the  least  shadow  of  right. 
Add  to  this  glaring  ii\justice,  the  rash  and  stupid  project  he  had  formed,  of  sub- 
duing, with  infinite  labour  and  the  utmost  hazard,  many  more  nations  than  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  keep  in  subjection ;  and  the  sad  necessity  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  of  bein^  perpetually  obliged  to  conquer  them  anew,  and  punish 
them  for  their  rebellion.  This  is  a  sketch  of  what  the  conauest  of  India  will 
exhibit  to  us,  afler  I  shall  have  given  some  little  account  or  ^e  situation  aiKt 
manners  of  that  countir,  and  some  of  its  curiosities. 

Ptolemy  divides  Indfia  into  two  parts ;  India  on  this,  and  India  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not  go  beyond  the  former,  nor  even  so  far 
as  the  Ganges.  This  first  part  is  situated  between  two  great  rivers,  Indus, 
wbence  this  countiy  received  its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  says,  the 
limils  of  it  are,  to  the  west,  Paropamisus,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia,  which  either 
form  a  part,  or  are  upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  to  the  north, 
mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great  Tartaiy ;  to  the  east,  the  Ganges ;  to  the 
south,  the  Ocean,  or  Indian  Sea. 

All  the  Indians  are  free,  and,  like  the  Lacedemonians,  have  do  slaves  among 
them.  The  onlj  difference  is,  the  latter  make  use  of  foreign  slaves,  whereas 
there  are  none  m  India.  They  do  not  erect  any  monuments  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  but  are  of  opinion  that  the  reputation  of  illustrious  men  is  their  mauso- 
leam.t 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  first  and  most  honourable, 
tboueh  the  smallest,  is  that  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  guardians 
af  religion.     I  shaU  hare  occasion  to  mention  them  in* the  sequel. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  is  that  of  the  husbandmen.  These  are  had 
in  great  veneration.  Their  only  employment  is  to  plough  the  fields,  and  they 
are  never  taken  from  this  employment  to  cany  arms  aiKl  serve  in  the  field  id 
time  of  war :  it  is  an  inviolable  faw,  never  to  molest  them  on  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  keep  herds  and  flocks,  and 
never  come  into  tbe  cities.  They  rove  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  often 
exercise  themselves  in  huitting. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  traders  and  artificers,  among  whom  pilots  and  seamen 
are  mcluded.  These  three  last  orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king,  and  none  art 
exempted  finom  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who,  instead  of  payii^  any  thiqg, 
receive  a  stipend  from  the  public. 

The  fifUi  is  that  of  soldiers,  whose  onl^  employment  is  war :  they  are  fur- 
nished with  all  sorts  of  necessanes ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  are  abundantly  sup« 
plied  with  all  things.  Their  life,  at  all  times,  is  free  and  disengaged  from  cares 
of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers,  wl)o  superintend  the  actions  of  others, 
and  examine  every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  the  country,  and  report  the 
whole  to  the  prince.  TCie  virtues  and  qualities  required  in  these  magistrates 
we,  exactness,  sincerity,  probity,  and  the  love  of  country.  None  of  thest 
magistrates,  says  the  historian,  have  ever  been  accused  oi  leUing  an  untruth. 
Tlunce  happy  nation,  were  this  really  &ct !    This  observation,  however,  proves 
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At  least  that  trutTi  and  justice  weie  held  in  great  honour  in  this  countiy,  and 
Hiat  knavery  and  msincerity  were  deiested. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  employed  in  the  puhlic  councils, 
and  who  share  the  cares  of  the  government  with  the  sovereign.  From  thii 
class  are  taken  magistrates,  inlendants,  governors  of  provinces,  irenerals,  and 
all  military  officers,  whether  for  land  or  sea ;  comptrollers  of  the  jieasuzy,  i«- 
ceivers.  and  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  moneys. 

These  different  orders  of  the  state  never  blend  by  marriage  ;  9M  an  artifi- 
cer, for  instance,  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  wife  from-  among  the  class  of  biif- 
bandmen ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  None  of  these  can  follow  two  professiorj  at  the 
same  time,  aor  auit  one  class  for  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  this 
regulation  must  nave  contributed  veiy  much  to  the  improvement  of  all  arts  and 
trades  ;  as  eveiy  one  added  his  own  industiy  and  reflections  to  those  of  his  ai^ 
ceiitors,  which  were  delivered  down  to  him  oy  an  uninterrupted  tradition. 

Many  observations  might  be  made* on  coese  Indian  customs,  which  I  am 
obliged  to  omit,  for  thcf  ^e  of  proceeding  in  my  history  I  only  entreat  the 
reader  to  observe,  that  in  every  wise  government,  eveiy  well  governed  state^ 
the  tilling  of  lands!  and  the  grazing  of  cattle,  two  perpetual  and  certain  sour- 
ces of  ricnes  and  abundance,  have  always  been  amone  the  chief  objects  of  the 
care  of  those  who  preside  in  the  administration ;  and  tnat  the  neglect  of  either, 
is  erring  against  one  of  the  most  important  maxims  in  policy. 

I  also  admire  very  much  that  custom  of  appointing  overseers,  whether  they 
are  known  for  such  or  not,  who  go  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  inspect  the  con- 
duct of  governors,  intendants,  and  judges  ;  the  only  method  to  prevent  the 
rapine  and  outrages  to  which  unlimited  authority,  and  the  distance  from  a  court, 
frequently  give  occasion ;  the  only  method,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  sovereign 
to  know  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
govern  happily  the  people  whom  rrovidence  has  intrusted  to  his  care.  This 
care  regaras  him  personally  j  and  those  who  act  under  him  can  no  more  dis-> 
pense  with  the  discharge  of  it.  than  they  can  usurp  his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Inaia,  from  the  month  of  June  to  those  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  excessive  rains  veiy  oflen  fall,  which  render  the  crossine  of 
rivers  veir  difficult,  and  cause  frequent  inundaticms.  Hence  we  may  judge^ 
how  greatly,  during  all  this  season,  the  amies  of  Alexander  must  nave  tniu 
fered,  as  mey  were  at  that  time  in  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I  shall  say  a  few  Words  con- 
cemif^  elephants,  with  which  that  country  abounds  more  tlian  any  other.  The 
elephant  exceeds  all  terrestrial  animals  m  size.  Some  are  thirteen  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  female'^s  a  whole  year*with  her  young.  It  lives  sometimes 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenfy  years  ;  nay  much  longer, 
if  some  ancient  writers  may  be  credited.  Its  nose,  called  its  trunk,  "  probos- 
cis," is  long  and  hollow  like  a  large  trumpet,  and  serves  the  elephant  instead 
of  a  hand,*  which  it  moves  with  incredible  agility  and  strength,  and  is  of  great 
selrice  to  it.  The  elephant,  no^ithstandii^  its  prodigious  size,  is  so  tracta- 
ble and  industrious,  that  one  would  be  almost  apt  to  conclude  it  were  endued 
with  something  like  human  reason.t  It  is  susceptible  of  affection^  fondness, 
and  gratitude,  so  far  as  to  pine  away  with  sorrow  when  it  has  lost  its  haster^ 
and  even  sometimes  to  destroy  itself  when  it  happens  to  have  injured  or  killed 
bim  in  the  'transport  of  its  fury.  It  is  veir  docile.  Arrian,  whose  authority  is 
nov  tti  be  questioned,  relates^  that  he  had  seen  an  elephant  dance  with  twt 
cymbah  fixed' to  Kis  legs,  which  he  struck  one  after  the  other  in  cadence  witt 
his  trunk ;  and  that  the  rest  danced  round  him,  keepjpg  time  with  surprising 
exactness. 

He  describes  veiy  particularly  die  manner  in  which  diey  are  taken.  The 
Indians  inclosed  a  large  spot  of  ground  with  a  trench  about  twenty  feet  wide^ 

«^ — — — - 
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Asd  fifteen  feet  deep,  to  which  there  is  access  but  in  one  part,  by  A  hi\6gt 
covered  with  turf,  in  order  that  these  animals,  who  are  veiy  subtle,  may  no' 
suspect  what  is  intended.  Of  the  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of 
wall  is  raised,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  little  kind  of  chamber  is  made, 
where  people  conceal  themselves  in  order  to  watch  these  animals,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  veij  small.  In  this  inclosure  two  or  three  tame  female  elephants 
ha;  set.  The  instant  the  wild  elephants  see  or  smell  them,  they  run  ana  whiri 
about  so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  th^  inclosure,  upon  which  the  bridge  if 
immediately  broken  down ;  and  the  people  on  the  watch  fly  to  the  m^ighbour* 
iog  villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  broken  for  a  few  days  by  hunger 
tnd  thirst,  people  enter  the  inclosure  upon  tame  elephants,  and  with  tnese  they 
attack  them.  As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time  veiy  much  weakened,  it  u 
impossible  for  them  to  make  a  lor^  resistance.  After  throwing  them  on  the 
ground*  men  get  upon  their  backs,  naving  first  made  a  deep  wound  round  their 
necks,  about  which  they  throw  a  rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great  pain,  ui 
case  diey  attempt  to  stir.  Being  tamed  in  this  manner,  they  suoer  themselves 
to  be  led  quietly  to  the  houses  with  the  rest,  where  they  are  fed  with  g^rass  and 
green  com,  and  tamed  insensibly  by  blows  and  hui^er,  till  such  time  as  thcj 
ob^  readily  their  master's  voice,  and  perfectly  understand  his  langua^. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formerly  made  of  these  animals  in  battle ; 
ihej  frequently,  however,  made  greater  havoc  in  the  army  to  which  they  be- 
loi^d,  tnan  in  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth,  or  rather  tusks,  furnish  us  with 
iv<^.    But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Alexander 

lliis  prince  having  entered  India,*  all  the  pettykings  of  these  countries  came 
lo  meet,  and  submit  themselves  to  him.  Tney  declared  that  he  was  the  third 
fon  of  Jupitert  who  had  arrived  in  their  countiy ;  that  they  had  known  Bac- 
chus and  Hercules  no  otherwise  than  by  fame  ;  but  as  for  Alexander,  they  had 
the  happiness  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy  bis  presence.  The  king  received  them 
with  the  utmost  humanity,  commaiidmg  them  to  accompany  him,lnd  serve  him 
as  guides.  As  no  more  of  them  came  in  to  pay  their  homage,  he  detached 
HepbsBstion  and  Perdiccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  subdue 
an  who  should  refuse  to  submit.  But  finding  he  was  obliged  to  cross  ^veral 
n'vers,  be  caused  boats  to  be  buih  in  such  a  form,  that  they  could  be  taken  to 
pieces ;  the  several  parts  of  them  to  be  carried  upon  wagons,  and  afterwards 
pat  together  s^in.  Then,  hariitt;  cornmanded  Cratems  to  follow  him  with  his 
phalanx,  be  himself  marched  before,  with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops ; 
and,  hder  a  slight  engagement,  he  defeat^  those  who  had  dared  to  oppose  him, 
and  pursued  them  to  the  next  city,  into  which  they  fied.  Craterus  coming  up, 
the  King,  in  order  to  terrify,  on  a  sudden,  those  nations  who  had  not  yet  felt 
the  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  bum  down  the 
fortifications  of  that  place,  which  he  besieged  in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  aU 
the  ii^b  tants  of  it  to  the  sword.  But  as  be  was  goir^  round  the  walls  oo 
boTseback,  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Notwithstanoing  this  accident,  he 
took  the  (ity,  after  which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all  the  soldiers  and  iin 
habitants,  and  did  iK)t  so  much  as  spare  the  houses.^ 

After  subduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  great  consequence,  he  marched  to 
wards  the  ci^  of  Nysa,  and  encamped  pretty  near  its  walls,  behind  a  forest 
Ihat  covered  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  grew  so  very  cold  in  the  night,  that  they 
had  never  yet  felt  so  excessive  a  chill ;  but.  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedy 
was  near  at  mind.  They  felled^  great  mimner  of  trees,  and  lighted  up  several 
fires,  which  proved  very  comfortable  to  the  whole  army.  The  oesieged  having 
attempted  an  unsuccessful  sortie,  a  faction  arose  in  the  city ;  some  being  of 
opinion,  ^t  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  surrender,  while  otners  were  for  hold* 

• 
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;w  ou  the  sieg^e.  This  coming  to  the  king's  ear,  he  only  blocked  up  the  ciljr. 
<md  did  not  do  the  inhabitants  any  farther  injury ;  till  at  last,  tired  out  with  me 
lei^h  of  the  siege,  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  accordingly  were  kindlj 
treated  by  the  conqueror.  They  declared  that  their  city  had  been  built  try 
Bacchus.  The  whole  army,  for  six  days  together,  celebrated  games  and  nracte 
rejoicings  on  this  mountain,  iq  honour  of  the  god  who  was  there  worshipped. 
He  marched  from  thence  to  a  couhtiy  called  Daedala,  which  had  been  abac- 
doned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  inaccessible  mountains 
as  also  those  of  Acadera,  into  which  he  afterwards  entered.  This  obliged  him 
to  change  his  mode  of  war,  and  to  disperse  his  forces  in  different  places,  by 
which  means  the  enemy  were  all  defeated  at  once ;  no  resistance  was  made  'day 
where,  and  those  who  were  so  courageous  as  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Mace* 
donians.  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  took  several  little  cities  the  instant 
he  sat  down  before  them :  Alexander  carried  the  laige  ones,  and,  after  unitine 
all  hi)  forces,  passed  the  river  Choaspes,*  and  left  Ccenus  to  besiege  a  rich  and 
populous  city,  called  Bazica  by  the  inhabitants.! 


their  endeavours  in  raising  its  fortifications ;  for  towards  the  east  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  rapid  nver.  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  difficult  of 
access ;  and  on  the  west  were  nigh  and  crag^  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  were 
caves,  which,  through  length  of  time,  had  increased  into  a  kind  of  abysses ; 
and  where  these  failed,  a  trench,  of  an  astonishing  height,  was  raised  with  in- 
credible labour. 

While  Alexander  was  going  round  the  citjr,  to  view  its  fortifications,  he  wa« 
shot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg ;  but  ne  only  pulled  out  the  weapon,  and 
without  even  binding  up  the  wound,  mounted  his  horse,  and  continued  to  vievr 
the  outward  fdHifications  of  the  city.  But  as  he  rode  with  his  leg  downward, 
and  the  congealing  of  the  blood  put  him  in  great  pain,  it  is  related  mat  he  cried, 
**  Eveiy  one  swears  that  I  am  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  my  wound  makes  me 
^nsible  that  I  am  man.''l  He  did  not,  however,  leave  the  place  till  he  had 
seen  every  things  and  given  all  the  necessaiy  oraers.  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
therefore,  demolished  such  houses  as  stood  without  the  city,  and  with  the  rub- 
**lsh  of  them  they  filled  up  the  gulfs  above  mentioned.  Others  threw  great 
crunks  of  trees  and  huge  stones  into  them  ;  and  all  laboured  with  so  muqh  vigour, 
that  in  nine  days  the  works  were  completed,  and  the  towers  were  raised  upoo 
them. 

The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed,  visited  the  works,  and 
after  applauding  the  soldiers  for  their  great  despatch,  he  caused  the  engines  to 
be  brought  forward,  whence  a  great  number  of  darts  were  dischaiged  against 
those  who  defended  the  walls.  But  that  which  most  terrified  the  barbarians, 
was  those  towers  of  a  vast  height  which  seemed  to  them  to  move  of  themselves. 
This  made  them  imagine,  that  they  were  made  to  advance  by  the  g«ds ;  and 
^that  those  battering  rams  which  beat  down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown  bjr 
engines,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  seen,  could  not  be  tbe  effect  of  hu- 
man strength ;  so  that,  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  de- 
fend the  city,  they  withdrew  into  the  citadel ;  but  not  finding  themselves  more 
secure  there,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  propose  a  surrender.  The  queen  after- 
wards caine  and  met  Alexander,  attended  oy  a  g^reat  number  of  ladies,  who  all 
brought  him  wine  in  cups,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  xhe  king  gave  her  a  veiy  gra- 
cious reception,  and  restored  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  hence  rolysperchon  was  sent  with  an  army  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ork. 
«rl^ich  he  soon  took.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  the  rock  calleo 
^ornos     There  was  a  tradition,  that  Hercules  having  besieged  this  rock,  an 
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eaitliqinke  had  forced  him  to  quit  the  tiege.  There  are  not  on  this  rocK,  u 
QD  many  others,  gentle  declivities  of  easy  access :  but  it  rises  like  a  bank ;  and 
being  very  wide  at  its  base,  grows  narrower  all  the  way  to  the  top,  which  ter 
ninates  in  a  point  The  river  Indus,  whose  source  is  not  far  from  this  place. 
Bows  at  the  toot,  its  sides  being  perpendicular  and  high ;  and  on  the  other  tide 
were  vast  morasses,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up,  oefore  the  rock  could  be 
takea  Very  happily  for  the  Macedonians,  they  were  near  a  forest.  This  the 
k.'nghad  cut  down,  commanding  his  soldiers  to  cany*off  nothing  hut  the  trunks, 
the  branches  of  which  were  lopped,  in  order  that  they  might  be  carried  with 
the  less  difficulty ;  and  he  himself  threw  the  first  trunk  into  the  morass.  The 
•raiy  seeing  this,  shouted  for  joy,  and  eveir  soldier  labourii^  with  incredible 
diligence,  the  work  was  finished  in  seven  days ;  inunediately  after  which  he 
commenced  the  attack.    The  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be 

5 roper  lor  the  king  to  expose  himself  on  this  occasion,  the  danger  being  evi- 
ently  too  great.  But  tiie  trumpet  had  no  sooner  sounded,  than  this  i>rioee« 
who  was  nut  master  of  his  courage,  commanded  his  guards  to  folldW,  bimseli 
first  climbing  the  rock.  At  this  sight  it  appeared  no  longer  inaccessible,  and 
every  noe  flew  aAer  him.  Never  were  soldiers  exposed  to  greater  dai^er ; 
but  tfa^  were  all  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  Several  fell  from  the  rock  into 
the  river,  whose  whirlpools  swallowed  them  up.  The  barbarians  rolled  great 
Scones  CD  the  foremost,  who  being  scarcely  able  to  keep  upon  their  feet,  the 
itick  was  so  slippeiy ,  fell  down  the  precipices,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  No 
sight  could  possibly  be  more  dismal  than  this ;  the  king,  greatly  afflicted  at  the 
loss  of  90  many  brave  soldiers,  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.  Although  he 
bad  lost  all  hopes  of  taking  the  place,  and  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege, 
still  he  acted  as  if  he  intended  to  continue  it,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  Tor 
bringing  forward  the  towers,  and  other  engines ;  the  besieged,  by  wdy  of  in- 
«ult,  made  ^at  rejoicings,  and  continued  the  festivity  for  two  days  and  twc 
nights,  makmg  the  rock,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  echo  with  the  sound  of 
wyr  drums  and  cymbals.  But  the  third  night  they  were  n6t  heard,  and  the 
Macedonians  were  surprised  to  see  eveiy  part  of  the  rock  illuminated  with 
torches.  The  king  was  informed,  that  the  Indians  had  lighted  them  to  assist 
their  fiight,  and  to  guide  them  the  more  easily  in  those  precipices  during  the 
obscurity  of  the  nieht.  Immediately  the  whole  army,  by-  Alexander's  order, 
shouted  aloud,  which  terrified  the  fugitives  so  much,  that  several  of  them,  fancy- 
ing they  saw  the  enemy,  flung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  perished 
miseraoly.  The  king,  having  so  happily  and  unexpectedly  possessed  himself 
of  the  rock  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  thanked  ithe  gods,  and  offered 
ucnfices  in  their  honour. 

From  thence  he  marched,  and  took  Ecbolimus :  and  aAer  sixteen  days  march, 
arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  he  found  that  Hephsstion  bad  got  all  things 
ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to  the  orders  ^iven  him.  The  king  of  the  coun- 
try, calkd  Omphis,  whose  father  died  some  time  before,  had  sent  to  Alexander, 
to  know  whether  he  would  give  him  leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstand- 
iic  the  Macedonian  told  him  he  might,  he  nevertheless  delayed  puttirtt^  it  on 
till  ha  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet  him  with  his  whole  army;  and  when 
Alexander  was  advanced  pretty  near,  he  pushed  forward  his  horse,  came  up 
singly  t6  him,  and  the  king  did  the  same.  The  Indian  then  told  him,  by  an 
interpreter,  "  That  he  was  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  ordei 
to  deliver  up  ail  his  forces  into  his  hands :  that  he  surrendered  his  person  and 
his  kii^dom  to  a  monarch,  who,  he  was  sensible,  fought  only  with  tiie  view  ot 
acquiring  ^loiy,  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  treachery. '^  The  king, 
greatly  satisfied  with  the  frankness  of  the  barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand,  and 
restored  him  h^i  kingdoms.  He  then  made  Alexandei  a  present  of  fiAy-six 
eleptianfs,  and  a  great  number  of  other  animals  of  a  prodigious  size.  Alexandei 
asking  him  which  were  most  necessary  to  him,  husbandmen  or  soldiers  ?  he 
fepried,  that  as  he  was  at  war  with  two  kings,  the  latter  were  of  greater  service 
Vt  hi>n.   These  two  monarcbs  were  A^iisrms  and  Ponn .  the  latter  of  whom  was 
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BOtt  powerful,  and  the  dominions  of  both  were  situated  on  die  otfier  side  of  the 
I^ftbspes.  Omphis  assumed  the  diadem,  and  took  the  name  of  Taxilus,  by 
wnich  the  kings  of  that  country  were  called.  He  made  magnificent  presenbr 
to  Alexander,  vdio  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  exceeded  in  generosity. 

The  next  day,  ambassadors  from  Abisares  waiting  upon  the  king,  surrendered 
dj)  to  him.  puTQiant  to  the  power  given  them,  all  the  dominions  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  and,  after  the  parties  bad  mutually  promised  fidelity  to  each  other,  they 
letunied. 

Alexander,  expecting  that  Porus,  astonished  with  the  report  of  bis  gloiy. 
would  not  fail  to  submit  to  him,  sent  a  message  to  that  prince,  as  if  he  had  been 
his  vassal,  reouiring  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet  him  upon  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominions.  Poms  answered  with  great  coldness,  that  he  would  do  so,  but  with 
sword  in  hand.  At  the  same  time  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  elephants,  which 
were  of  great  service,  were  sent  to  Alexander.  He  save  the  superintendence  oi 
aU  his  elephants  to  Taxilus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  me  borders  of  the  Hydaspes 
Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in  order  to  dispute  the  passage 
with  him ;  and  had  posted  at  the  head  of  his  army  eighty-five  elephants  of  a 
prodigious  size,  and  behind  them  three  hundred  chariots,  guarded  by  thirty 
mousand  foot ;  not  having,  at  most,  above  seven  thousand  horse.  This  prince 
was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  a  much  laiger  size  Than  any  of  the  rest,  and  be 
himself  exceeded  the  usual  stature  of  men :  so  that,  clothed  in  his  armour  glit 
tering  with  gold  and  silver,  he  appeared  at  the  same  time  terrible  and  majestic 
The  g^atness  of  his  courage  fully  equalled  his  extraordinaiy  stature,  and  )te 
was  as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  possible  for  the  monarch  •of  so  barbarous  a 
people  to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  river  they  were 
obliged  to  pass.  It  was  four  furlongs  wide,  about  four  humired  fathoms,  am? 
so  deep  in  evei^  part  that  it  looked  like  a  sea,  and  was  no  where  fordable.  Ii 
was  impetuous  in  its  course,  notwithstandiitt^  its  gp^at  breadth ;  for  it  rolled  with 
as  much  f  lolenc^  as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow  ^annel ;  and  its  raging 
foaming"  waves,  which  broke  in  many  places,  discovered  that  it  was  full  of  stones 
and  rodu.  Notbine,  however,  was  so  dreadful  as  the  appearance  of  the  shore, 
which  was  completely  covered  with  men,  horses,  and  elephants.  These  hideous 
tfiiimab  stood  uke  so  many  towers,  and  the  Indians  exasperated  them,  in  ordei 
that  the  horrid  crjr  they  made  might  fill  the  enen^  with  greater  terror.  But 
this  could  not  intimidate  an  armv  of  men,  whose  courage  was  proof  against  all 
attadai  and  who  were  animated  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  success ;  they 
however  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  tnem,  as  their  barks  were  so 
crazT^  to  surmount  tie  rapidity  of  the  stream,  or  land  with  safety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  wh^ch  the  Indians  and  Macedonianf 
used  to  swim,  with  their  arms  over  their  head*« ;  and  slight  skirmishes  were  eveiy 
day  fought  in  the  s%ht  of  the  two  kin^,  who  were  well  pleased  to  make  theoe 
small  excursions  of  their  respective  forces,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from  such 
skirmishes  of  the  success  of  a  general  battle.  There  were  two  young  officers 
in  Alexander's  army,  Egisimachus  and  Nicanor,  men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and 
who,  having  ever  been  successful,  despised  dangers  of  every  kind.  They  toe  k 
with  them^  the  bravest  youths  in  (he  whole  army :  and,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  their  javelins,  swam  to  an  island  in  which  several  of  the  aiemy  were  landed ; 
where,  with  scarcely  any  other  assistance  than  their  intrepidity,  they  made  a 
great  slaughter.  After  this  bold  stroke,  thev  mkht  have  retired  with  glory, 
were  it  possible  for  rashness,  when  successfuJ,  to  keep  within  bounds.  But  as 
they  waited  widi  contempt,  and  an  insultiiig  air,  for  those  who  came  to  succoui 
their  companions,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  had  swcm 
unperceived  to  the  island,  and  overwheuhed  with  the  darts  that  were  shot 
from  afar.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  were 
either  carried  away  by  the  waves,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  whirlpools.  The 
ooura^  of  Porus,  who  saw  til  this  from  the  shore,  was  suiprisingly  increased 
by  thii  succeii 
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i»M  in  great  perplexity ;  ind  findiDf  be  could  not  pan  tbe  Hy 

by  force  of  arms,  be  tberefiMe  retolyed  to  have  recourse  to  artifii^ 


nbaiits,  but  Alexander  continued  in  order  of  battle  on  tbe  bank.  Tbis  strata* 
gem  having  been  attempted  sereral  times,  and  Poms  finding  tbe  wbole  waf 
but  mefe  noiae  and  empty  menaces,  be  took  no  &rtber  notice  of  tbese  motioiiB, 
bat  only"  sent  scouts  to  every  part  of  tbe  sbore.  Alexander,  being  now  at 
Sooger  apprehensive  of  having  the  wbole  army  of  tbe  enemy  fall  upon  bim,  ic 
ha  atteiEpting  to  cross  tbe  nver  in  tbe  nigbt,  beg^n  to  resolve  seriously  tc 
pass  it 

Th«r^  was  in  this  river,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Alexander's  camp, 
an  island  of  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  tbe  rest  Tbb  being  covered  with 
trees,  was  well  acbpted  for  covering  and  concealing  bis  design,  and  therefore 
be  resolved  to  attempt  tbe  passage  that  way.  The'  better  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on  this  occasion,  be  left 
Cr^eras  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of  the  army,  with  orders  for  them  to 
make  a  great  noise  at  a  certain  time  wbich  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to 
alann  the  Indians,  and  make  them  believe  that  be  was  preparing  to  rross  die 
rvFer;  but  that  he  would  not  attempt  this,  till  such  time  as  Porus  should  have 
raised  his  camp,  and  marched  away  his  elephants,  either  to  withdraw  or  ad- 
vance towards  those  Macedonians  who  should  attempt  tbe  passa^.  Between 
tbe  camp  and  the  island  be  had  posted  Meleager  aixlGk>ivias  with  the  foreign 
horse  aiKl  foot,  with  orders  for  them  to  pass  over  in  bocues,  the  instant  thty 
should  see  bim  engaged  in  battle. 

Afler  giving  these  orders,  he  took  the  vest  of  his  anny,  both  cavaliy  and  in- 
^ntry  ;  and,  wbeelir^  off  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  avoid  being  perceived, 
he  advanced  in  the  n^t-ttme  towards  the  island  into  wbich  be  was  resolved  to 
go ;  and  the  better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  Alexander  caused  his  tent  to  be 

Pitched  in  tbe  camp  where  he  had  left  Craterus,  which  was  opposite  to  that  of 
Onis.  His  lifeguards  were  drawn  up  round,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
with  which  the  majesty  of  a  great  king  is  usually  surrounded.  He  also  caused 
a  royal  robe  to  be  Put  upon  Attalus,  who  was  of  tbe  same  age  with  himseU^ 
and  so  much  resembled  the  king,  both  m  stature  and  features^  especially  at  so 
cn^ai  a  distance  as  the  breadth  of  tbe  river,  that  the  enemy  might  suppose 
Alexander  himself  was  on  the  bank,  and  was  attempting  a  passage  in  that 
place.  He  however  was  by  this  time  got  to  the  island  above  mentioned ;  and 
immediately  landed  upon  it  from  boats,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  while  the 
enemy  was  employed  m  opposmg  Craterus.  A  furious  slorm  now  an^se,  rrluick 
seemed  as  if  it  would  retard  tli^  execution  of  his  project,  yet  proved  of  ad 
vantage  to  it ;  for  so  fortunate  was  this  prince,  tint  obstacles  served  only  as  ad- 
vaatases  and  succoun  in  bis  favour :  the  stonn  was  succeeded  by  a  veiy  vie- 
lent  raower,  ivith  impetuous  winds,  flashes  of  lightning  and  thunder,  insomuch 
fhnt  tbere  was  no  hearing  or  seeing  any  thing.  Any  man  but  Alexander  would 
have  abandoned  his  design  ;  he,  on  tbe  contrary,  was  animated  by  dangei,  not 
k>  mention  that  the  noise,  the  confusion,  and  the  darkness  assistecf  his  passage 
He  tbereupoB  made  the  signal  for  the  embarkation  of  bib  troops,  and  went  qA 
himself  in  the-  first  boat,  it  is  reported,  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  cried 
Mt,  ^  O  Athenians !  could  you  think  I  wouU  expose  myself  to  such  dangem 
lo  nerit  your  applause  ?*'  And  indeed,  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  im 
nortalize  his  name,  than  the  having  his  acticMis  recorded  by  such  great  histo- 
rians at  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  ;*  and  so  anxious  was  be  about  the  cha- 
racter wbich  would  be  given  him  after  his  death,  that  he  wished  it  were  po^ 
sible  for  him  to  return  again  into  the  world,  oiuy  so  long  as  was  necessa^ 
lo  know  wtat  kind  of  impiemoo  fbt  perusal  of  his  bistoiy  made  on  the  roincb 
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Scaroely  any  person  appeared  to  oppo^  their  descent,  because  Ponis  wait 
frfaollv  taken  up  with  Cratenis,  and  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  op^ 
pose  his  passage.  Immediately,  this  general,  pursuant  to  his  orders,  made  a 
prodieious  clamour,  and  seemed  to  attempt  tne  passage  of  the  river.  Upon 
this  all  the  boats  reached  the  shore,  except  one,  which  the  waves  dashed  to 
pieces  against  a  rock.  The  moment  Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  his  little  army,  consisting  of  six  thousand  foot  and  live  thousaiid  horse. 

He  himself  headed  the  latter ;  and,  havine  commanded  the  foot  to  make  aJI 
unagmable  despatch  after  him,  he  marched  before.  It  was  his  firA  opinion^ 
that  in  case  the  Indians  should  oppose  him  with  their  whole  force,  his  cavali^ 
would  give  him  infinite  advantage  over  them ;  and  that,  be  this  as  it  would,  he 
might  easily  continue  fiehting  until  his  foot  should  come  jp ;  or,  that  in  case 
the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  bis  passing,  should  fly,  it  would  Ihen  be  id 
his  power  to  pursue,  and  make  a  g^at  slaughter  of  them. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed  the  river,  sent  against  him 
a  detachment,  commanded  by  one  of  his  sons,  of  two  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  chariots.  Alexander  at  first  imagined  them  to  be  the 
enemy's  van-euard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them ;  but,  being  in- 
formed it  was  out  a  detachment,  he  charged  them  with  such  vigour,  that  Porua^s 
son  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  with  four  hundred  horses,  and  all  the  chariots 
were  taken.  Each  of  these  chariots  carried  six  men ;  two  were  armed  with 
bucklers,  two  bowmen  sat  on  each  side,  and  two  guided  the  chariot,  who  also 
always  fought  when  the  battle  grew  warm,  having  a  ^at  number  of  darts, 
which  they  dischai^^ed  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did  little  execution  that 
day,  because  the  rain,  which  fell  in  g^at  abundance,  had  moistened  the  earth 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand  upon  their  legs  :  and  the 
chariots  being  very  heavy,  most  of  them  sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud. 

Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  defeat  of  the  de- 
tachment, and  of  Alexander's  approach,  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  him  to  continue  in  his  post,  because  Craterus,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian army,  made  a  feint  as  if  they  intended  to  pass  the  river.  He  resolved 
at  last  to  ^  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he  justly  supposed  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  choicest  troops  of  his  army.  Accordingly,  leaving  only  a  few  elephantt 
in  his  camp,  to  amuse  those  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  set  out 
with  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  chariots,  and  tvi^ 
hundred  elephants!  Being  come  into  a  firm  sandy  soil,  in  which  his  horses  and 
chariots  might  wheel  about  with  ease,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
with  an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  He  posted  in  front,  and  on 
the  first  line,  all  the  elephants  at  an  hundred  feet  distance  from  each  other,  in 
order  that  they  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  his  foot,  who  were  behind.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  not  dare  to  engage  in  these  inter- 
vals, oecause  of  the  fear  those  horses  would  have  of  the  elephants  j  and  much 
less  the  infantiy,  when  they  should  see  that  of  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  ele- 
I^nts,  and  in  danger  of  being  trodden  to  pieces  by  those  animals.  He  had 
posted  some  of  his  foot  on  the  same  line  with  the  elephants,  in  order  to  cover 
meir  right  and  lefl ;  and  his  infantry  was  covered  by  his  two  winj^  of  horses 
before  which  the  chariots  were  posted.  Such  was  the  order  ana  disposition  of 
the  arm.^  of  Porus. 

AlexaVider,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Waited  the  coming  up  of  hit 
foot,  which  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  arrived  shortly  af\er  .•  and 
in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  take  breath,  and  not  be  led  directly,  as 
they  were  veiy  much  fatigued,  against  the  enemy,  he  caused  his  horse  to  make 
a  great  many  evolations,  in  order  to  gain  time.  But  now,  eveiy  .thing  beipg 
ready,  and  the  infantry  having  sufficiently  recovered  their  vigour,  Alexander 
gave  the  sigpal  of  battle.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the 
enemy's  main  body,  where  the  infantiy  and  tne  elephants  were  posted,  for  the 
▼eiy  reason  which  had  made  Porus  draw  them  up  in  that  manner :  but  his  ca 
f  alrr  being  stronger  he  drew  out  the  gveatest  pSBirt  of  them ;  and  marchim 
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MiJDit  the  leA  winp,  sent  Coenus  with  his  own  re^ment  of  hon>e.  and  that  of 
iSemetrius,  to  charge  them  at  the  tame  time ;  onlenng  him  to  attack  the  cavahj 
OD  the  left,  in  the  rear,  while  he  himself  would  charge  them  at  the  same  time 
both  in  front  and  flank.  Seleucus,  Antigonus,  and  Tauron,  who  commanded 
the  foot,  were  ordered  not  to  stir  from  their  posts,  till  Alexander's  cavaliy  had 
thrown  that  of  the  cnemj,  as  well  as  their  foot,  into  disorder. 

When  come  withm  arrow-shot,  he  detached  a  thousand  bowmen  on  horse- 
back, wiin  orders  for  them  to  make  their  dischaige  on  the  horse  of  Porus's  lei) 
wing,  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  while  be  himself  should  charge  this  body  in  flank, 
before  it  had  time  to  rally.  The  Indians,  having  again  joined  their  squad* 
roDS,  and  drawn  them  *jp  in  a  narrower  compass,  advanced  against  Alexan- 
der. At  that  instant  Cienus  charged  them  in  tne  rear,  according  to  the  orders 
riven  him ;  so  that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  face  about  on  all  sides,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  thousand  bowmen,  and  against  Alexander  and  Cce- 
nus.  Alexander,  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which 
this  sudden  attack  had  thrown  them,  chaived,  with  great  vigour,  those  who  made 
head  against  him,  who  beine  no  longer  able  to  stand  so  violent  an  attack,  were 
toon  broken,  and  retired  benind  the  elephants,  as  to  an  impregnable  rampart. 
The  leaders  of  the  elephants  made  them  advance  against  the  enemy's  horse : 
but,  that  veiT  instant,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  movir^  on  a  sudden,  surroundea 
those  animals,  and  chaii^  with  their  pikes  both  the  elephants  and  tneir  leaders. 
Th^  battle  was  veiy  difierent  from  all  which  Alexander  had  hitherto  fdugbt ; 
for  the  elephants  rushing  upon  the  battalions,  broke  with  inexpressible  fury,  the 
thickest  of  them ;  when  the  Indian  horse,  seeing  the  Macedonian  foot  stop]>ed 
by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the  charge ;  that  of  Alexander,  however,  being 
stronger,  and  having  |:reater  experience  in  war,  broke  this  body  a  second  time, 
and  oDlig;ed  it  to  retire  toward  the  elephants ;  upon  which  the  Macedonian 
horse,  beingall  united  in  one  body,  spread  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they 
attacked,  xbe  elephants  being  covered  with  wounds,  and  the  greatest  part 
having  lost  their  leaders,  did  not  preserve  their  usual  order ;  but,  distracted 
with  pain,  no  longer  distinguished  friends  from  foes,  and  running  about  from 
vlace  to  place,  they  overthrew  eveiy  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  The  Mace- 
donians, who  had  purposely  lefl  a  grater  interval  between  tneir  battalions, 
either  made  way  for  them  wherever  they  came  forward,  or  charged  with  darts 
J06e  that  fear  and  the  tumult  obliged  to  retire.  Alexander,  aAer  having  sur* 
roonded  the  enemy  with  his  horse,  made  a  signal  to  bis  foot  to  march  up  with 
all  imaginable  speed,  in  order  to  make  a  last  efibrt,  and  to  fall  upon  them  witl 
bis  wh^e  force,  all  wnich  they  executed  very  successfully.  In  this  manner  the 
greatest  part  of^the  Indian  cavalry  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and  a  body  of  their  foot, 
which  sustained  eaual  loss,  seeing  themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at  last  fled. 
Craterus,  who  had  continued  in  the  camp  with  me  rest  of  the  army,  seeinff 
Alexander  engaged  with  Poms,  crossed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed  sol- 
diers with  his  troops,  who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means  killed  as  many 
enemies  in  the  retreat  as  had  fallen  m  the  nattle. 

The  Indians  lost  on  this  occasion  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
iMMse ;  not  to  mention  the  chariots  which  were  all  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
elephants  th^t  were  either  Isilled  or  taken.  Porus's  two  sOns  fell  in  this  battle. 
with  Spitacus,  eovernor  of  the  province ;  all  the  colonels  of  horse  and  ^oot,  ana 
Ihoap  who  guided  the  elephants  and  chariot*  As  for  Alexander,  he  lost  bu'. 
wghcy  of  the  six  thousand  soldiers  who  were  at  the  first  charge,  ten  bowmen  of 
the  horse,  twenty  of  his  horse  guards,  and  two  hundrpd  common  soldiers. 

Porus,  afler  having  performed  all  the  duty  both  of  a  soldier  and  a  general  in 
tie  battle,  and  fou^t  with  incredible  bravery,  seeinr  all  his  horse  defeated, 
iod  the  greatest  part  of  his  foot,  did  not  behave  like  tne  great  Darius,  who,  in 
a  like  disaster,  was  the  first  that  fled ;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  the  field, 
at  lung  as  one  battalion  or  squadron  stood  their  ground  :  but  at  last,  having 
feceived  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  he  retired  upon  his  elephant ;  artd  was  easily 
distingubhed  from  the  rest  by  the  ereatness  of^bis  stature,  and  bis  unparalleled 
teaverr     Alexander,  finding  who  Lp  was  by  these  glorious  marks,  and  beinf 
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desirous  ot*  saving  this  king^  sent  Taxilus  after  bim,  becajse  he  was  of  the  aaa  € 
nation.  The  latter  advancing  to  him  as  near  as  he  might,  without  runuing  an> 
danger  of  being  wounded,  called  out  to  bim  to  stop,  in  order  to  hear  the  mes 
sage  he  had  brought  him  from  Alexander.  Porus^  turning  back,  and  seeing  il 
was  Taxilus,  his  old  enemy,  "  How !"  says  he,  *■  is  it  not  Taxilus  that  csuls. 
that  traitor  lo  his  country  and  kinedom?"  Immediately  aAer  which,  he  would 
have  transfixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he  not  instantly  retired.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Alexander  was  still  desirous  to  save  so  brave  a  prince,  and  thereupor 
despatched  other  officers,  among  whom  was  Meroe,  one  of  his  iiithna^e  friends, 
who  besought  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  wait  upon  a  conqueiv  r  who  was 
altogether  worthy  of  him.  AAer  much  entreaty,  Porus  consented,  aiid  accord- 
ingly set  forward.  Alexander,  who  had  been  told  of  his  coming,  went  forward 
in  order  to  receive  him  with  some  of  his  train.  Being  come  pretty  near,  Alex* 
ander  stopped,  purposely  to  take  a  view  of  his  stature  and  noble  mien,  he  bei^g 
about  five  cubits  in  height.*  Porus  did  not  seem  dejected  at  his  misfortune, 
but  came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance,  like  a  valiant  warrior,  whose  courage 
in  defending  his  dominions  ought  to  acquire  him  the  esteem  of  the  brave  prince 
who  had  laken  him  prisoner.    Alexander  spoke  first,  and  with  an  august  and 

fracious  air,  asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated?  "  Like  a  kins',  replied 
brus.  "But,"  continued  Alexander,  "do  jou  ask  nothing  more?"  "  No,'* 
replied  Porus ;  "  all  things  are  included  m  that  sin^e  word."  Alexander, 
struck  with  this  greatness  of  soul,  the  magoaiumity  of  which  seemed  height- 
ened by  distress,  did  not  only  restore  him  his  kmgdom,  but  annexed  omer 
provinces  to  it,  and  treafed  bim  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  honour,  esteem, 
and  friendship.  Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till  his  death.  It  is  hard  to  say. 
whether  the  victor  or  the  vanquished  best  deserved  praise  on  this  occasion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  nad  been  fought,  and  ano- 
ther in  that  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  called  the  one  Nicsea. 
from  his  victoqr ;  and  the  other  Bucephalon,  in  honour  of  his  horse  which  diea 
there,  not  of  his  wounds,  but  of  old  a^pe.  Afler  having  paid  the  last  duties  to 
such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  he  solemnized  games,  and 
offered  up^  sacrifices  of  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the  Hydaspes. 

This  prince  did  not  know  to  Whom  her  was  indebted  for  his  victories  We 
are  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests ;  the  ease  with  which 
be  surmounted  the  g^atest  obstacles,^  and  ^^rced  almost  impregnable  cities ; 
the  uninterrupted  and  unheard-of  felicity ,f  that  extricated  him  out  of  those  dan- 
gers into  which  his  rashness  plunged  him,  and  in  which,  one  would  have  con- 
cludeii,  he  must  a  hundred  times  have  perished.  But  to  unravel  these  mysterious 
events,  several  of  which  are  repugnant  to  the  usual  course  of  thira^,  we  mu9t 

So  back  to  a  superior  cause,  unknown  to<the  pro&oe  historians  and  to  Alexan- 
er  himself.  This  monarch  w^,  like  Cyrus,  the  minister  and  instrument  of  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  empires,  who  raises  and  destroys  them  at  pleasure.  He 
had  received  the  same  orders  to  overthrow  the  Persian  and  eastern  empires. 
AS  Cyrus  had  to  destroy  that  of  Babylon.  The  tome  power  conducted  their 
enterprises^  assured  them  of  success,  protected  and  preserved  them  from  all 
dangers,  till  thaj  had  executed  their  commission,  and  completed  their  minis- 
try. We  nwy  apply  to  Alexander  the' words  which  God  spake,  to  Cyrus  io 
Isaiah,!  ''  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  heve  holden,  to  subdue  nations  befor* 
him.  And  Twill  .cause  the  loins  of  kings  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved 
gates,  and  *the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the 
crooked  paths  {Straight.  Iwiil  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  ition.  And  Ii  will  eive  thee  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden 
treasures  of  secret  places.  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  Known  me.*' 
This  is  the  true  ano  only  cauto  of  the  incmdible  success  with  which  this  con- 
queror was  attended ;  of  his  unparalleled  bravery ;  the  affection  his  soldiers  bad 
lor  him,  the  foreknowledge  othis  felicity » and  his  assurance  of  success,  which 
Astonished  his  most  intrepid  captains. 


•  ScTM  (••\  and  a  fcaif.  f  Chap.  ilr.  J— k 
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KCnOV  XT1.— ALeXARDEK  ADTAIfCES  IITTO  IlfDIA.      HE  IS  BXPOSCC  TO  GREAT 

DANGER  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  OXYDRAC£. 

Alexander,  after  his  famous  victory  over  Poms,  advanced  into  lodia,  where 
be  subdued  a  ^^at  manj  nations  ana  cities.  He  looked  upon  himself  is  a 
conqueror  by  profession  as  well  as  by  his  dignity,  and  engaged  eveiy  day  m 
new  exploits  with  so  much  ardour  and  vivacity,  tbiat  be  seemeu  to  fancy  himself 
iorested  with  a  personal  commission,  and  that  there  was  an  immediate  oblif »« 
tioQ  upon  him  to  storm  all  cities,  to  lay  waste  all  provinces,  to  extirpate  ali^'nap 
tkns,  which  should  refuse  his  yoke  ;  and  that  he  should  hart  considered  him* 
iclf  as  ^ilty  of  a  crime,  had  he  forbore  visiting  every  comer  of  the  earth,  «nd 
canying  terror  and  desolation  wherever  he  went.  He  passed  the  Acesiiies, 
tnd  afterwards  the  Hydraotes,  two  considecable  rivers.  Advice  was  then 
brought  him,  that  a  great  number  of  free  Indians  bad  made  a  confederacy  to 
defend  their  liberties :  and,  among  the  rest,  the  Caylheans,  who  were  the  most 
faliant  and  most  skfliul  of  those  nations  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  that  they  were 
encamped  near  a  strong  city,  called  Saneala.  Alexander  set  out  sgainst  these 
Indians,  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  batUe,  took  the  city,  and  rated  it  to  th« 
very  ticnindations.* 

One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  army,  some  phUosephev,  called 
bncfamans  in  the  language  of  that  country,  were  conversing  together  as  they 
were  walking  in  a  meadow.  The  instant  they  perceived  binu.they  all  stamp- 
ed  upon  the  ground  with  their  feeL  Alexander,  surprised  at  this  extraordmaiy 
gfestuTp,  demanded  the  cause  of  it.  They  answered,  pointing  to  the  groulKl 
with  their  fingers,  *'  that  no  man  possessed  any  more  of  that  element  than  he 
could  enjoy  ;  that  the  only  difference  between  him  and  other  men,  waSy  that  he 
was  more  restless  and  ambitious  than  they,  and  dverran  all  seas  and  lands, 
merely  to  injure  others  and  himself;  and  yet,  he  would  die  at  last,  and  pos- 
sess no  greater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  necessary  for  bis  irUerment'^  The 
king  was  not  displeased  with  this  answer :  but  he  was  hurried  on  by  a  torrent 
af jriory,  and  his  actions  were  the  veiy  reverse  of  what  he  approved.! 
*  These  brachmaas,  says  Arrian.  are  in  great  veneration  in'  their  countiy. 
They  do  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the  prince,  but  assist  him*  with  their  counsel, 
Bid  penbrm  the  same  offices  as  the  magi  do  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  They  assist 
it  the  public  sacrifices ;  and  if  a  person  desires  to  sacrifice  in  private,  one  of 
!bese  must  be  present,  otherwise  the  Indians  are  persuaded  they  would  not  be 
^[Teeable  to  the  eods.  They  apply  themselves  particularly  to  consulting  the 
itars ;  none  but  memselves  pretend  to  divination ;  and  they  foretell,  chiefly, 
he  change  of  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a  brachman  has  failed  tkrioe 
n  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  for  ever. 

Their  sentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very  different  from  those  of 
rhe  Greeks.  They  believe  that  the  worid  had  a  beginning ;  that  it  will  end  . 
that  tts  form  is  circular  ;  that  it  was  created  by  God,  who  presides  over,  ana 
filb.  It  with  his  m^*esty  ;  and  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all  things.  With 
p^ard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell, 
they  follow  the  doctrine  of  Plato ;  intennixijag  it,  like  that  philosopher,  with 
some  fictioP',  in  order  to  express  or  describe  those  punishments. 

Several  a.nong  them  go  always  naked,  whence  tne  Greeks  gave  them  the 
name  of  gymnosophists.  Many  incredible  particulars  are  related,  conceminj^ 
die  ;»cisterity  of  their  lives  and  their  exceedmg  patience.  Their  only  food  it 
foota  and  water.  As  they  acfmit  the  metemp^chosis,  and  believe  that  tlic 
souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  those  of  beasts,  they  abstain  iirom  the  flesh  of 
tnimaJs.*Il  is  thou^t,  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  this  doctrine  from  the  brae* 
mans.  They  contmue  whole  days^^tandiqe  with  their  faces  towards  the  sui 
ajid  that  in  the  season  when  this  luminary  aarts  its  rays  with  the  ^atest  vi> 
lence.    Persuaded  (jat  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  wait  calmly  foi 
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death,  wben  he  find*  himself  oppresBed  hj  age  or  sickoess,  tbejr  hold  it  eky 
ous  to  prevent  their  last  hour,  and  hum  themselves  alive ;  and,  indeedf  ^^ 
pay  no  nonourfi  to  those  who  die  merely  of  Old  age  ;  and  imagine  thej  woula 
pollute  their  funeral  pile,  and  the  fire  that  is  to  hum  them  to  a^es,  should  thej 
go  into  it  otherwise  than  full  of  life  and  vigour.  Other  brachmans,  more  judt* 
cious  and  humane  than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  associate  with  their  ovm 
species  ;  and  so  far  from  considering  self-murder  as  a  virtuous  or  brave  actkn^ 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness  in  man,  not  to  wait  patiently  the  stroke  cf 
death,  and  as  a  crime,  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tusculan  questions,  the  invincible  patience,  sot  onl^ 
of  the  Indian  sages,  but  also  of  the  women  of  that  country,  who  used  to  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  dying  with  their  common  husband.  This  privilege  was 
reserved  for  that  wife  whom  the  husband  had  loved  most  affectionately  *  and 
was  given  in  her  favour  by  the  sentence  of  permits  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
who  never  gave  judgment  till  such  time  as  they  had  made  a  strict  examination, 
and  heard  the  all^ations  on  all  sides.  The  wife  on  whom  the  (preference  wai 
bestowed,  ran  to  meet  death,  and  ascended  the  funeral  pile  with  incredible 
Joy  and  patience ;  while  the  surviving  wives  withdrew  in  the  deepest  transports 
of  affliction,  and  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears.* 

The  description  which  Por^hyrus  has  left  us  of  these  philosophers,  resem- 
bles in  many  particulars  that  ^ven  above.  According  to  this  author,  the  bracb 
mans  live  on  nerbs,  roots,  andfmits.  They  abstain  from  animals  of  eveiy  kind, 
and  if  they  touch  any,  they  thereby  render  themselves  unclean.  They  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  tne  daj  and  night  in  singing  hymns  m  honour  of  their  gods. 
They  fast  and  pray  continually.  The  greatest  part  of  them  live  alone,  and 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  and  neither  marry  nor  profess  any  thing.  They  wish 
for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  death  ;  and  considering;  this  life  as  a  burden,  they 
Wait  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  the  soul  wnl  leave  the  body.t 

These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where  they  are  called  bramins  ;  and 
retain,  in  many  points,  the  tradition  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  brachmans. 

Alexander,  passing  near  a  city  wherein  several  of  these  brachmans  dwell, 
was  very  desirous  t<5  converse  with  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  with  some 
of  them  to  fbllow  him.  Being  informed  that  these  philosophers  never  made 
visits,  but  that  those  who  had  an  inclination  to  see  them,  must  go  to  their  houses, 
he  concluded,  that  it  would  be  beneath  his  di|;nity  to  go  to  them ;  and  not  just,  to 
force  these  saees  to  any  thing  contraiy  to  their  laws  and  usages.  Onesicritus,  who 
was  a  great  philosopher,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was 
deputed  to  tnem.  He  met,  not  far  from  the  city,  with  fitteen  brachmans,  who 
from  momir^  till  evening  stood  always  naked,  in  the  same  posture  in  which 
they  at  first  nad  placed  themselves,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  ci^  at 
njgiit.  He  addressed  himself  first  to  Calanus,  and  told  him  the  occasion  bf 
hit  comity.  The  latter  gazing  upon  the  clothes  and  shoes  of  Onesicritus,  could 
not  forbear  laug[him^ ;  after  wnicn  he  told  him,  *'  that  anciently,  the  eailh  had 
!)een  covered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  was  at  that  time  witn  dust ;  that  be* 
tides  water,  the  rivers  used  to  flow  with  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  wine :  that  man*fl 
guilt  had  occasioned  a  change  of  this  happy  condition ;  and  that  Jupiter,  tc 
punish  their  ingratitude,  had  sentenced  them  to  a  long,  painful  labour:  that 
their  repentance  afterwards  moving  him  to  compassion,  he  had  restored  them 
their  former  abundance ;  however,  that  by  the  course  of  things,  they  seemed 


e  evil  to  which  he  had  t)een  sentenced  tor  his  sins.        •  « 

After  this  first  conversation,  Onesicritus  spoke  to  Mandanis,  the  cnief,  and, 
it  were,  the  superior  of  the  band.    This  nrachman  said,  '*  that  he  thoughi 


*  Molleret  ia  Indin,  cum  estcujutque  earam  rir  mortnu*,  in  certmmen  jodiciumque  veniunt,  qunm  plur^ 
■MB  illt  dilexerit:  plures  enim  rincoleB  toleot  etM  oopUe.  Q,u«  est  rictrii,  ea  la»ta  t  vvieqaeatibui  mhc 
■Mt  earn  too  in  r«c*i*>  unpoa^tur :  UU  ricta,  mcBtU  dUcedit^Tate.  ^osfU  L  « .  a.  7( 
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Ikxaiidet  wOTthj  of  admintioB«  in  seeking  thus  for  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  tht 
cires  of  bis  govenuneDt ;  that  be  was  the  first  who  had  ever  united  in  himself 
liie  two  characters  of  conqueror  and  philosopher  ;*  that  it  were  to  be  wished, 

St  the  latter  character  were  the  attribute  of  thos^  who  could  inspire  the  wis- 
n  which  they  themselves  possessed,  and  command  it  by  their  authority." 
He  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  the  motive  which  had  prompted  AJkex* 
snder  to  undertake  so  long  and  laborious  a  journey,  nor  what  he  came  in  searob 
oC  in  >o  remote  a  countiy. 

Onesicritus  was  very  uigent  with  both  of  them  to  quit  their  austere  way  ol 
l^,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  sayins^,  that  they  would  find  in  bins 
a  eenerous  master  and  benefactor,  who  woiud  neap  upon  them  honours  and 
riches  of  all  kinds.  Then  Mandanis,  assuming  a  haughty,  philosophical  tone, 
answered,  **  that  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  as 
well  as  himsHf ;  that  he  was  exempted  from  want,  desire,  or  fear ;  that  so  long 
as  he  should  live,  the  earth  would  furnish  him  all  things  necessaiy  for  his  sub- 
Rstence  ;  ^nd  that  death  would  rid  him  of  a  troublesome  companion,  meaniDg 
his  body,  and  set  him  at  full  liberty. ''  Calanus  appeared  more  ^ractable ;  and 
Dotwimtanding  the  opposition,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  his  superior,  who 
reproached  him  for  his  abject  spirit,  in  stooping  so  low  as  to  serve  another  mas- 
ter besides  God^  he  followed  Onesicritus,  and  went  to  Alexander's  court,  who 
received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy. 

We  find  by  histoiy,  that  this  people  used  often  to  employ  parables  and  si* 
ioiJies  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  One  day.  as  he  was  discoursinj^  with 
Alexander  upon  the  maxims  of  wise  policy  ana  a  prudent  administration,  he 
exhibited  to  that  prince  a  sensible  image,  and  a  natural  emblem  of  his  empire. 
He  laid  upon  the  ground  a  great  ox-hide,  which  was  veiy  diy  and  shrunk  up 
ind  then  set  his  loot  upon  one  edge  of  it.  The  hide  being  pressed  so,  gave 
rray,  and  all  the  other  edges  flew  up ;  eoin^  thus  quite  round  the  hide,  and 

Sressiz^  the  several  edges  of  it,  he  made  him  observe,  that  while  he  lowered 
on  one  side,  all  the  rest  rose  up,  till  treadine  at  last  upon  the  middle,  the 
kide  foil  eoually  on  all  sides.  By  this  image  ne  hinted  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  reside  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  not  undertake 
«ch  lone  journeys.  We  shall  soon  shof|  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  this 
plukeofmer  ended  his  days. 

Alexander  being  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  lon^  as  he  should  meet 
with  new  nations,  and  to  look  u[>on  them  as  enemies  while  they  should  live 
bdependent  of  him,  was  meditating  about  passing  the  Hyphasus.  He  was 
told,  that  after  passing  that  river,  he  must  travel  eleven  days  through  deserts, 
•od  that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges,  the  greatest  river  in  all  India. 
That  farther  in  the  country  lived  the  Gangaridae  and  the  Prasii,  whose  king 
was  preparing  to  oppose  his  entering  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
dKNUKuid  horse,  and  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  reinforced  by  two  thousand 
chariots,  and  which  struck  the  greatest  terror,  with  three  thousand  elephants. 
This  report  being  spread  t}irough  the  army,  surprised  all  the  soldiers,  and 
raised  a  general  murmur.  The  Macedomans,  who  after  having  travelled 
through  so  many  countries,  and  grown  gray  in  the  field,  were  incessantly  di* 
rectiiv  their  eyes  and  wishes  towards  their  dear*,  native  countiy,  made  loud 
compbiDts,  that  Alexander  should  every  day  heap  war  upon  war.  and  danger 
upon  danger.  They  had  undergone,  but  just  before,  inexpressible  fatigi^ 
hav}hg  been  exposed  to  rain,  accompanied  with  storms  and  thunder,  for  abov* 
two  3ionths.  Some  bewailed  tbeii*  calamities  in  such  terms  as  raised  compas^ 
sion ;  others  insolently  cried  aloud,  that  they  would  march  no  farther.f 

Alexander,  being  informed  of  this  tumult,  and  that  secret  assemblies  were 

fonned  in  his  camp,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  them,  sent  for  the  offi« 

iptn  hb  tent,  and  commanding  them  to  call  the  soldiers  together,  he  made 
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(he  following^  speech  :'**l  am  not  ignonnjL  soldiers!  that  the  Indbtiis  ha^ 
published  Several  things,  purposely  to  ternty  us ;  but  such  discourses  and  ar 
tjfioes  are  not  Tiniffn?il  to  you.'  Tmis  tbe  Persians  described  the  straits  of  Ci- 
Bda,  the  rast  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  so 
many  inninnoimtable  difficulties,  and  yet  your  braveiy  conquered  tbem.  £ki 
you  repent  diat  you  have  followed  me  thus  far  ?  As  your  glorious  deeds  have 
subd*je<l  for  you  a  multitude  of  provinces  ;  as  you  have  extended  your  coiH 

?!uest8  beyond  the  laxa^lhes  and  mount  Caucasus ;  as  you  sec  the  rivers  ol 
ndia  flow  through  the  midffi  of  your  empire  ;  why  are  you  afraid  of  cmssing 
tne  Hyphasus,  and  of  setting  up  your  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on  thosQ 
of  the  Hydaspes  ?  What !  canine  elephants,  whose  number  is  so  falsely  aiig- 
meuted,  terrify  you  to  such  a  degree  f  But  has  not  experience  taught  yoy, 
that  they  are  more  destructive  to  their  own  masters  than  to  the  enemy  ?  Eu- 
deavours  are  used  to  intimidate  yoo  by  the  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  ai^ 
mies  ;  but  are  tbey  more  numerous  than  those  of  Darius  ?  It  is  surely  too  late 
for  you  to  count  the  legions  of  the  enemy,  ai^er  your  ^ictones  nave«iade  Asia 
a  desert.    It  was  when  you  crossed  tbe  Hellespont  that 


you  ou^ht  to  have 
fleeted  on  the  small  nurnber  of  your  forces  :  but  now  the  Scythians  form  part 
of  our  army ;  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  and  the  Dabs  are  with  us,  and  bgfat 
for  our  glory.  I,  however,  do  not  depeiid  on  these  barbarians.  It  is  on  you 
only  that  I  rely  ;  your  victorious  arms  only  are  present  to  my  imagination,  and 
your  courage  alone  assures  me  Success.  So  long  as  I  shall  be  surrounded  with 
you  in  fight,  I  shall  not  have  any  occasion  to  count  the  number  of  my  troopa. 
nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  you  go  on  to  battle  with  the  same  marks  ot 
joy  and  confidence  you  ha\*e  hitherto  discovered.  Not  only  our  gloir,  but 
even  our  safety,  is  at  stake.  Should  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  supposed  that 
we  fly  before  our  cncroies/and  from  that  moment  we  shall  appear  as  mean  aa 
the  enemy  will  be  judged  formidable ;  for  you  are  sensible,  that  in  war. repu- 
tation is  every  thing,  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  use  of  authority,  and  yet  I 
employ  entreaties  only.  Do  not  abandon,  t  conjure  you,  1  do  not  say  your 
king  and  master,  but  your  pupil  and  companion  in  battles.  Do  not  break  to 
pieces^  in  my  hand,  that  glonous  palm  which  will  soon,  unless  envy  rob  me  of 
so  great  a  gloiy,  equal  me  to  Hercul^  and  to  Bacchus.''  As  the  soldiers  stood 
with  their  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips,  *'  What!'* 
continued  he,  *'do  I  then  speak  to  the  deaf?'  Will  no  one  listen  to  me,  nor 
UNidescend  to  answer  ?  Alas !  I  am  abandoned,  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy.  But,  I  will  advance  still  farther,  though  I  go  alone.  The 
Scythians  and  Bactrians,  more  faithful  than  you,  will  follow  me  wiierever  I  lead 
them.  Return  then  to  your  countiy,  and  boast,  ye  deserters  of  your  king,  thai 
you  have  abandoned  him.  As  for  myself,  I  will  here  either  meet  with  ttie 
victory  you  despair  of,  or  with  a  glorious  death,  which  henceforward  ought  to 
be  Che  sole  object  of  my  wishes.'*^ 

Notwithstanding  this  lively,  pathetic  speech,  the  soldiers  still  kept  a  profound 
rtlence.  They  waited  in  expectation  of  hearing  iheir  commanders  and  chief 
f  fiicers  renoonstrate  to  the  king  that  their  affection  was  as  strong  as  ever ;  but 
that  as  their  bodies  were  covered  with  wounds,  and  worn  out  with  toils,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  war.  However,  not  one  of  them  pre 
airaea  to  address  him  in  their  favour.  The  exatnples  ot  Clitus,  and  that  of 
Oallisthenes  were  still  recent.  The  officers  who  were  then  with  him.  had  a 
hundred  times  ventured  their  lives  in  battle  for  their  prince ;  but  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  hazard  the  losing  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him  toe  truth. 
While,  therefore,  the  soldiers  as  well  as  oflicers  continued  silent,  without  once 
daring  to  liA  up  their  eyes,  there  rose  on  a  sudden  a  murmur,  which  mcre^ing 
by  insensible  degrees,  broke  into  such  deep  groans  and  floods  of  tears^  that 
the  king  himscll,  whose  anger  was  now  chained  into  compassion,  could  not 
forbear  weeping. 

At  last,  while  the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears,  and  in  deep  silence,  Cm 
if i«  took  couras:e.  and  drew  near  to  the  throne,  discovering  by  nis  air  ara  ac 
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Hon,  tbat  he  desired  to  speak.  And  when  tfie  soldiere  saw  him  take  off  hit 
leteet,  that  beiog^  the  custom  when  any  penon  spoke  to  the  king:,  they  be- 
noriit  him  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  anny  :  and  accordingly  he  spoke  as  follows : 
"No,  sir,  we  are  not  changed  with  regara  to  our  affection  for  you :  God  forbid 
that  so  great  a  calamity  should  ever  befall  us.  We  shall  always  retain  the  same 
Eeal,  the  same  afiectkm  and  fidelity.  We  are  ready  to  follow  you  at  the  hazard 
at  cm-  lires,  and  to  raareh  wherever  you  shall  think  fit  to  leaa  us.  But,  if  your 
soldiers  may  be  allowed  to  lay  before  you  their  sentiments,  :<incerely,  and  with- 
out di«e:uise,  they  beseech  you  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  give  ear  to  their  re- 
spectful complaints,  which  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  necessity  conid  have 
extorted  from  them.  The  greatness,  sh*,  of  your  exploits  has  conquered,  not 
only  your  enemies,  but  even  your  soldiers  themselves.  We  have  done  all  that 
it  was  possible  for  men  to  do.  We  have  crossed  seas  and  lands.  We  shall 
soon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  vrorld  ;  and  you  are  meditating  the  con- 
quest of  another,  by  eoing  in  search  of  new  Indies,  unknown  to  tl^  Indians 
mcmseWes.  Such  a  tnoueht  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  suipasset 
ours,  and  our  strength  still  more.  Behold  those  e^nastly  faces,  and  those  oodies 
oorered  with  wounds  and  scars.  You  are  sensible  how  numerous  we  were  at 
your  fir^  setting  out,  and  you  see  what  now  remains  of  us.  The  few,  who 
have  escaped  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  are  neither  brave  nor  strong  enough  to 
kAlow  you.  All  of  them  long  to  revisit  their  relations  and  country,  and  to  en- 
joy in  peace,  the  fruit  of  tneir  labours  and  your  victories.  Forgive  them  a 
desire  natural  to  all  men.  It  will  be  glorious,  sir,  for  you  to  have  fixed  such 
boundaries  to  jour  R>rtune,  as  only  your  moderation  could  prescribe  you ;  and 
la  have  yanquished  yourself,  after  having  conquered  all  your  enemies." 

Coenus  bad  no  sooner  spoke,  than  there  were  heard,  on  all  sides,  cries  and 
conlbsed  voices,  intermingled  with  tears,  calling  upon  the  kinr  as  *'  their  lord 
and  father."  Al^erwards,  all  the  rest  of  the  officers,  especiaUy  those  who  as- 
amied  a  greater  authority  because  of  their  age,  and  for  that  reason  could  be 
better  excused  the  freeciom  they  took,  made  the  same  humble  request :  but 
still  the  king  ii^ould  not  comply  with  it.  It  must  cost  a  monarch  many  pan^» 
before  he  can  prevail  with  himself  to  comply  with  things  repugnant  to  his  m- 
djnation.  Alexander  therefore  shut  himself  up  t^vo  days  in  his  tent,  without 
once  speaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  most  familiar  mends,  m  order  to  see 
whether  some  chat^  might  not  be  wrought  in  the  army,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens on  such  oqpasions.  But,  finding  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  the  re- 
solution of  the  soldiers,  he  commanded  them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  This 
news  fitted  the  whole  army  with  inexpressible  joy ;  and  Alexander  never  ap- 
p^red  greater,  or  more  glorious,' than  on  this  da^,  in  which  he  designed,  for 
me  sake  of  his  subjects,  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  gloiy  and  grandeur.  The 
iHiole  camp  echoed  with  praises  and  blessings  of  Alexander,  for  having  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  overcome  by  his  own  am^,  who  was  invincible  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  No  triumph  is  comparable  to  those  acclamations  and  applauses 
that  come  from  the  heart,  and  which  are  the  lively  and  sincere  ovei€owingsof 
it ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  princes  are  not  more  affected  with  them. 

Alexander  had  not  spent  above  three  ot  four  months,  at  most,  in  conquering 
all  the  coontfT  between  the  Indus  and  the  H^rphasus,  called  to  this  day  Pen- 
fab,  dnt  is,  the  Five  Waters,  from  the  five  nvers  which  compose  it.  Before 
setting  out,  he  raised  twelve  altars,  to  serve  as  so  many  trophies  and  thanksgiy- 
iBeswr  the  victories  he  had  obtained. 

These  instances  of  gratitude,  in  regard  to  the  ^ods,  were  attended  with  tlie 
■lost  incTedR>le  marks  of  vanity.  The  altars  which  be  erected  to  their  honour 
were  seventy-five  feet  high.  He  caused  a  camp  to  be  marked  out.  three  timet 
as  large  as  bis  own,  ana  surroonded  it  with  a  fosse  fifbr  feet  in  depth  by  ten 
bnmC  He  ordered  the  foot  to  prepare,  and  leave  each  in  bis  tent  two  Ledf, 
leven  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  tne  cavaliy  to  make  mangers  for  the  hoittt 
ef  twice  the  usual  dimensions.  Every  thing  else  was  in  proportion.  Alexaii- 
dbr*s  vievr  ir  these  orders,  which  fkwed  from  an  extravagance  of  vanity. 
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Co  leave  posterity  monuments  of  h  s  hemic,  and  more  than  human  grandeur^ 
aod  to  have  it  believed  that  himself  and  his  followers  were  sjperior  to  all  othet 
mortals.  > 

He  afterwards  crossed  the  Hydraotes,  and  left  Poms  all  the  lands  y»v  uaa 
umquercd,  as  far  as  the  Hyphasus.  He  also  reconciled  this  monarch  with  Tax* 
Hus,  and  settled  a  peace  between  them  hj  means  of  an  alliance,  equally  ad* 
vant^ous  to  both.  From  thence  he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acesines  ;  hut  ^at  rains  having  made  this  river  overflow  its  banks,  and  the 
Adjacent  countries  being  under  watei,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp  high- 
er up.  Here  a  fit  of  sickness  carried  off  Ccenus,  whose  loss  was  bewailed  oy 
the  King  and  the  whole  army.  There  was  not  a  greater  officer  among  the  Ma> 
cedonians,  and  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  ver^  peculiar  manner  in  everr 
battle  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was  one  of  those  singularly  good  men.  zeax- 
ous  for  the  public,  all  whose  actions  are  free  ih>m  selMnterested  or  ampitioua 
views :  and  who  bear  so  great  a  love  to  their  king,  as  to  dare  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  be  the  consequence  what  it  wiU.  But  now  Alexander  was  prepa^ipg  for 
his  departure.* 

His  fleet  consisted  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  as  well  galleys  as  boats,  to  carnr 
the  troops  and  provisions.  JBveiy  thing  being  ready,  the  whole  army  embarked 
about  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  or  seven  stars,  according  to  Aristobulus,  that 
is,  about  the  end  of  October.  The  fifth  day,  the  fleet  arrived  where  the  Hy- 
daspes  and  Acesines  unite  their  streams.  Here  the  ships  were  very  mu<^ 
shattered,  because  these  rivers  unite  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  that  ai 
g^at  storms  arise  in  this  part  as  in  the  open  sea.  At  last  he  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Oxydracs  and  the  Malli,  the  most  valiant  people  in  those  parts. 
These  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other ;  but,  having  united  for  their 
mutual  safety,  they  had  drawn  together  ten  thousand  horse,  and  eighty  thou- 
sand foot,  all  vigorous  young  men,  with  nine  hundred  chariots.  Alexander, 
however,  defeated  tliem  in  several  engagements,  dispossessed  them  of  strong^ 
holds,  and  at  last  marched  against  the  city  ot  the  Oxydracs,  whither  the 
greatest  part  were  retired.  He  immediately  caused  the  scaling-ladders  to  be 
set  up ;  and.  as  they  were  not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander,  he  forced  one  of  the 
scaling-ladaers  from  the  soldier ;  mounted  it  the  first,  covered  with  his  shield, 
and  jgot  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and  Limoeus.  The 
f^liiiers.  believing  him  to  be  m  daneer,  mounted  swiftly  to  succour  him  :  but 
he  ladders  breaking,  the  king  was  left  alone«  Alexander,  seeing;  LimselF  the 
sole  obiect  against  wnich  all  me  darts  were  levelled,  both  from'  the  towers  and 
from  the  rampart,  was  so  rash,  rather  than  valiant,  as  to  leap  into  the  city, 
which  was  crowded  with  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  expect,  but  to  be  either 
taken  or  killed  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  rise,  and  without  once 
having  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  or  revenge  his  death.  But,  happily 
for  him.  he  poised  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  fell  upon  his  feet ;  and 
finding  nimself  standing,  he,  sword  in  hand,  repulsed  such  as  were  nearest  him^ 
and  even  killed  the  general  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  run  him  through. 
Happily  for  him  a  second  time,  not  far  from  thence  there  stood  a  laige  tree, 
against  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned,  his  shield  receiving  all  the  diuts  that 
were  shot  at  him  from  a  distance ;  for  no  one  dared  to  approach  him,  so  great 
was  the  dread  which  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  fire  that  shotlroai 
Ills  eyes,  had  struck  into  the  enemy.  At  last,  an  Indian  shot  an  arrow  three 
feet  long,  that  bein^  the  length  of  their  arrows,  which  piercing  his  coat  of 
nail,  entered  a  considerable  way  into  his  body,  a  little  above  the  right  side. 
So  great  a  Quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the  wound,  that  he  dropped  bis  arms, 
iod  lay  as  dead.  Behold  then  this  mighty  conqueror,  this  vanquisher  of  na- 
tions, upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life,  not  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  in  a 
comer  of  an  obscure  city,  into  which  nis  rashness  had  thrown  him.}  The  Id- 
dkn,  who  had  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  g^atest  transport  of  joy,  to  strip 
faim     Alexander,  however,  no  soooef  felt  the  hand  of  his  enemy  lyop  hin, 
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ibn  fmd  with  (he  thirst  of  revenee,  he  recalled  bis  spirits ;  and,  Ixywg  boM 
of  the  Indiim,  as  lie  had  no  arms,  oe  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  side.  Soom 
of  his  chief  ofiicers,  as  Peucestes,  Leonatus,  and  Timsus,  who  had  got  to  tfat 
top  of  the  wall  with  some  soldiers,  came  up  that  iistant,  and  attempting  im* 
p^bilities,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their  sovereign's  life^  fonned  themselves  af 
a  bulwaik  round  his  body,  and  sustained  the  whole  efiort  of  the  enemj.  It 
was  then  that  a  mighty  battle  was  fought  round  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
aoldiers,  who  bad  cTimbed  up  with  the  officers  ahove  mentioned,  having  broken 
dae  boits  of  a  little  gate  standing  oetween  two  towers,  by  that  means  opened 
t  passage  for  the  Macedoniftis.  Soon  after,  the  town  vma  taken,  and  all  the 
■habitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex* 

The  first  object  of  tbeir  care  was  to  cany  Alexander  into  his  tent.    Having 

ooRveyed  him  to  it,  the  suigeons  cut  off,  so  very  dexterously,  the  wood  of  the 

ihaft  whidi  had  been  shot  into  his  body,  that  they  did  not  move  the  steei  point , 

and,  a{^  undressing  him,  they  found  it  was  a  bearded  arrow-;*  and  that  it 

onild  not  be  pulled  out  without  danc^,  unless  the  wound  were  widened.  The 

king  bore  ^  operation  with  incredible  resolution,  so  that  there  was  no  occa- 

sion  for  people  to  hold  him.    The  incision  benig  made,  and  the  arrow  drawn 

oat,  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood  ensued,  that  the  king  fainted  away.    Every 

onetho^t  him  dead  ;  but  the  blood  being  stopped,  he  recovered  by  degrees, 

and  knew  the  persons  about  him.    All  that  day,  ana  the  whole  night  after,  the 

anny  continuea  under  arms  round  his  tent ;  and  would  not  stir  from  their  poets, 

till  certain  news  was  brought  of  his  being  better,  and  that  he  began  to  take  a 

fitdeiest 

At  the  eod,  of  seven  da^s,  the  time  requisite  lor  closing  the  wound,  as  he 
knew  that  the  report  of  his  death  increased  among  the  barbarians,  he  caused 
two  vessels  to  be  joined  together,  and  had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle,  in 
sight  of  every  one ;  purposely  to  show  hhnself  to  those  who  imagined  bin 
dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  means,  all  their  prefects,  and  the  hopes  with  which 
they  flattered  themselves.  He  allerwards  went  down  the  river,  proceeding  at 
some  distance  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars  should  keep 
him  from  sleep>  which  he  veiy  much  wstoted.  When  be  was  a  little  better, 
end  able  to  go  out,  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  brought  him  his  litter, 
hot  he  refijsed  it,  and  calling  for  his  horse,  mounted  him.  At  this  skht,  all  the 
shore  and  the  neighbouring  forests  echoed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  army, 
who  im^ined  they  saw  him  rise,  in  a  manner,  from  the  grave.  On  coming  near 
his  tent,  be  alighted,  and  walked  a  little  way,  surrounded  with  a  great  number 
efsoldkrs^  some  of  whom  kissed  his  hands,  while  others  clasped  his  knees; 
others  again  were  contented  with  only  touchii)g  his  clothes,  and  with  seeing 
bim ;  but  all  buist  into  tears,  and  calling  for  a  thousand  blessings  from  heaven 
wi^d  him  long  life,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity. 

At  tfiis  instant,  deputies  came  from  die  Malli,  with  the  cbieu  of  the  Oxydie 
cs,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  the  governors  of  the  ci- 
ties and  of  the  provroce,  who  brought  him  presents,  and  paid  him  homage, 
pieadine  in  excuse  for  not  having  done  it  before,  their  strong  love  of  libei^. 
They  (fedared,  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  for  their  governor,  whatever 
person  he  might  be  pleased  to  nominate ;  that  they  would  pay  him  tribute,  and 
l^fve  him  hostages.  lie  demaikled  a  thousand  of  the  chief  persons  of  their  nation, 
whom  he  also  might  make  use  of  m  war,  till  he  had  subjected  all  the  countjy. 
Th^  put  into  his  hands  such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  most  handsome  and 
best  shaped,  with  five  hundred'  chariots,  though  not  demaiKled  by  him ;  a« 
which  the  kin^  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave  thekn  back  their  hostage^, 
aod  appointed  Fhilrp  their  i^G^emor. 

Alexander,  who  was  oveijoyed  at  this  embassy,  and  found  his  strength  ii^ 
ciease  daify,  tasted  with  ao  much  ^  greater  pleasure  the  fruits  boit  of  hie 
victory  end  health,  as  he  had  like  to  have  lost  them  for  ever.    His  chief  r — 
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tlws  and  most  intimate  friends  thought  it  a  proper  juncture,  duriqg  this  calOA 
and  serenity  of  his  n)md,  for  them  to  unbosom  themselves,  and  expose  their 
fears  to  him.  It  was  Craterus  who  spoke  on  this  occasion.  '*  We  bi^in,  royal 
sir,  to  breathe  and  live,  now  we  find  you  in  the  condition  to  which  the  good* 
ness  of  the  gods  has  restored  you.  But  how  great  were  our  fears  ana  our 
griefs !  How  severely  did  we  reproach  ourselves^  for  having  abandoned,  in 
such  an  extremity,  our  king,  air  father !  It  was  not  m  our  power  to  follow  him  ; 
but  this  did  not  extenuate  ounguilt,  and  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  criminals, 
m  not  having  attempted  impossibilities  for  your  sake.  But,  sir,  never  plunge 
us  in  such  deep  affli^ion  herealler.  Does  a  wretehed  paltry  town  deserve  to 
he  bought  at  so  dear  a  price  as  the  loss  of  your  life  ?  Leave  these  petty  ex 
ploits  and  enterprises  to  us,  and  preserve  your  person  for  such  occasions  only 
as  are  worthy  ot  you.  We  still  shudder  with  horror,  when  we  reflect  on  what 
we  so  lately  were  spectators  of.  We  have  seen  the  moment,  when  the  moat 
abject  hanos  upon  earth  were  about  to  seize  the  greatest  prince  in  the  universe, 
and  despoil  him  of  his  royal  robes.  Permit  us,  sir,  to  say,Tou  are  not  your 
own  master,  but  that  you  owe  yourself  to  us :  we  have  a  right  over  your  life, 
since  ours  depend  on  it ;  and  we  dare  take  the  freedom  to  coi^ure  you,  as  bein^ 
your  subjects  and  your  children,  to  be  more  careful  of  so  precious  a  life,  if 
not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for  ours,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the  world." 

The  king  wa3  deeply  impressed  with  these  testimonies  of  their  affection,  and 
having  embraced  them  severally  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  be  answered 
as  follows :  "  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  all  present,  who  are  the  flower  of  my 
citizens  and  friends,  not  only  for  your  having  this  day  preferred  my  safety  to 
your  own,  but  also  for  the  strong  proofs  you  have  given  me  of  your  zeal  and 
affection,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war:  and  if  any  thing  is  capable  of  mak 
ing  me  wish  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  for  years  to  came, 
such  valuable  friends  as  you.  But  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  in  some  cases 
we  differ  veiy  much  in  opinion.  You  wish  to  enjoy  me  long  ;  and  even,  if  it 
wer^  possible,  for  ever :  out,  as  to  myself,  I  compute  the  lengdi  of,  my  exist* 
ence,  not  by  years,  but  by  gloiy.  I  might  have  confined  my  ambition  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia;  aifd  contented  with  the  kingdoms  my  anccis* 
tors  left  me,  have  waited  in  the  midst  of  pleasures  and  indolence,  and  inglorions 
dd  age.  I  own,  that  if  my  victories,  not  my  years,  are  computed,  I  shall  seem 
to  have  lived  lor^ ;  but  can  you  imagine,  that  after  having  made  Europe  and 
Asia  but  one  empire,  afler  having  conquered  the  two  noblest  parts  of  the  world, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  my  rett^^and  the  thirtieth  of  my  age,  that  it  will  Decom<e 
me  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  so  exalted  a  career,  and  discontinue  the  pursuit  of 
gk)iy,  to  which  I  have  entirely  devoted  myself?  Know,  that  this^loiy  enno- 
bles all  things,  and  gives  a  true  and  solid  grandeur  to  whatever  appears  insig- 
nificant In  whatever  place  I  may  fight,  I  shall  &ncy  myself  uPon  the  sta^  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  mankind.  I  confess  that  t  have  achieved 
mighty  thines  hitherto ;  but  the  countiy  we  are  now  in,  reproaches  me  that  « 
woman  has  done  still  greater.  I  mean  Semiramis.  How  many  nations  did  she 
conquer  1  How  many  cities  were  built  by  her !  What  magnificent  and  stupei^ 
dous  works  dkl  she  finish  I  How  shamenil  is  it,  that  I  should  not  yet  hare  at- 
tained to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory  1  Do  but  second  my  ardour,  aqd  I  shall 
soon  surpass  her.  Defend  me  raily  from  secret  cabals  aiid  dcHnestic  treasons, 
by  which,  most  princes  lose  their  lives  ;  I  take  the  rest  upon  myself,  and  will 
oe  answerable  to  you  for  all  the  events  of  the  wai ' 

This  speech  gives  us  a  perfect  idea  of  Alexandesls  character.  He  had  do 
Qotion  eftrue  gkuy.  He  did  not  kiyow  either  the  principle,  the  rule,  or  end  of 
it.  He  certainly  placed  it  where  it  was  not.  He  was  strongly  pr^udiced  in 
vulgar  errcH*,  and  cherished  it.  He  fancied  himself  bom  merely  for  glory ;  and 
that  none  cotild  be  acquh^d  but  by  unbounded,  unjust,  and  irregular  conduct, 
to  his  imperious  sallies  after  a  mistaken  gloiy ,  he  toljowed  neither  reason,  vir 
tue.  nor  humanity ;  and,  as  if  his  ambitious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule 
and  standard  to  ailotfaer  men,  he  was  surprised  that  neitner  his  officers  nor  sod* 
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Sen  woridanler  into  his  viewt ;  and  they  lent  tiieBitehef  Teiy  mwfllji^  to 

m  ppoit  his  ridicvioas  enterprises. 

Ajejcander,  having  ended  bis  speech,  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  contiouod 
encamped  for  several  dars  in  this  place.  He  aAerwards  went  upon  the  river, 
and  bis  array  marched  after  him  upon  the  banks.  He  then  came  among  the 
Sabr^cae,  a  i.owerful  natioD  of  Indians.  These  bad  levied  sixty  thousand  fod 
ind  ^  thousand  horse,  and  reinforced  them  with  Ave  hundred  chariots ;  but 
&«  arrival  of  Alexander  spread  terror  through  the  whole  country,  and  they  ao- 
cordit^ly  sent  ambassadors  to  make  their  suomission.  After  having  built  ano- 
ther city,  which  he  also  called  Alexandria,  he  arrived  id  the  territories  of  MimI* 
canus,  a  veiy  rich  prince,  and  aAerwards  in  those  of  the  king  of  Samus.  At 
the  siege  of  one  of  this  king's  t«wns,  Ptolemy  was  dangerous^  wounded ;  for 
the  Indians  had  poisoned  all  their  arrows  ana  swords,  so  that  the  wounds  ther 
made  were  mortal.  Alexander,  who  had  the  highest  love  and  esteem  for  Ptol* 
emy ,  was  very  much  afflicted,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in  his  bed  near  him, 
that  be  himself  might  have  an  eye  to  bis  cure.  He  was  his  near  rektioo,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  a  natural  son  of  Philip.  Ptolemy  was  one  of  the 
bravest  raen  in  the  army,  was  highly  esteemed  in  war,  and  bad  greater  talents 
for  peace.  He  was  aveise  to  luxuiy,  veiy  generous,  easr  of  access,  and  did 
not  imitate  the  p  imp,  which  wealth  and  prosperity  had  lea  the  rest  ot  the  Ma- 
redontan  Boi^eOtfen  to  assume :  in  a  word,  it  is  hard  lo  say,  woether  be  were 
more  esteemed  by  his  sovereign  or  hit  countnr.  We  are  told,  there  appeared 
•o  him,  in  a  dream,  a  di!a^;on,  which  presented  him  with  an  hero,  as  an  effectual 
jemedy ;  and  that  upon  his  waking,  be  ordered  k  to  be  sent  for ;  when  laying  it 
apon  the  wound,  it  was  healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  universal  ioy  of  the  army* 

The  king  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Patala.  about  the  be^'nning  of 
the  dog-days,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July ;  so  that  die  fleet  was  nine  months 
at  least  from  its  setting  out  till  its  arrival  at  that  |)lace.*  There  the  river  In- 
dus divides  into  two  large  arms,  and  fonms  an  island,  similar  to,  but  much 
larger  than  the  Delta  of  the  Nile ;  and  hence  the  city  above  mentioned  received 
its  name  ;  Patala,  according  to  Arrian,t  signifying,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the 
tame  as  Delta  in  the  Greek.  Alexander  caused  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Pa- 
tala, as  also  a  harbour  and  an  arsenal  for  the  shipping.  This  being  done,  he 
embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the  river,  in  oider  to  sail  as  far  as  uie  ocean, 
exposing  in  this  manner  so  many  brave  men  to  the  mercy  of  a  river  with  which 
ftey  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The  only  consolation  they  had  in  this  rash 
enterprise,  was  Alexander's  uninteiTUpted  success.  When  he  had  sailed  twenty 
leagues,  the  pilots  informed  him  that  they  began  to  perceive  the  sea  air,  and 
thmfore  believed  ^Mt  th^  ocean  oould  not  be  far  off.  Upon  this  news,  Je^>iQC 
for  joy,  he  besought  the  sailors  to  row  with  all  their  streulh,  and  iold  the  sof 
diers,  *'  that  they  at  last  wert  cone  to  the  end  of  their  tous,  which  they  had  so 
earnestly  desired  ;  that  now,  ootbi&g  coukl  oppose  their  valour  nor  add  to  their 
gkiry ;  that  without  fightxig  any  more,  or  spilling  of  blood,  they  were  masters 
of  the  oniveise ;  that  fiieir  eiyiioits  had  the  same  boundaries  with  nature ;  and 
that  they  would  be  spectators  of  things  known  only  to  the  immortal  gods." 

Havtne  approached  nearer  to  the  sea«  a  circumstance,  new  and  unheard  of 
hy  the  Macedonians,  threw  them  into  tne  utmost  oonfusicn,  and  exposed  the 
fleet  to  the  ^atest  danger ;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean. 
Forming  a  judgment  of  this!  Vast  sea  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  only 
ene  they  knew,  and  whose  tidstt  ars  imperceptible,  they  were  veiy  much  asto^ 
Bisbed  viiien  tfaeysftw  it  rise  U)  a  gieat  height,  and  overflow  the  countiy ;  and 
considered  it  as  «  narkof  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  puni^  their  rashness* 
They  were  no  less  suipr^ed  and  t^iSed^  some  hours  after,  when  they  nw 
iie  ebbing  of  the/seai:whit:b  now  wttbdrew  as  it  had  before  advanced,  leaving 
those  laods  uncorefed  whioh'it  had  so  lately  overflowed.    The  fleet  was' very 

mock  shattered,  and  the  shipe  beinir  no^  MP^  *^*7  ^^"4t  ^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^ 
usted  with  clothes,  and  with  htokeo  oftis  aadf  pbnks,  as  after  a  great  ttocm. 
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At  last  Alexander,  after  having  sailed  full  nine  montiis  in  rivers,  arrired  at 
the  ocean,  where,  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon  that  vast  expanse  of 
waters,  he  ima^ned  that  this  sig^t,  worthy  so  g^at  a  conqueror  as  himself, 
rreatly  overpaid  all  the  toils  he  had  undeigone^  and  the  many  thousand  men 
he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at  it.  He  then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  particu- 
larly to  Neptune ;  threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  which  he  staugntered,  and  a 
great  number  of  golden  cups  ;  and^  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  mortal 
after  him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  expedition.  Finding  that  he  had  ex- 
tended his  conquests  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  imagined 
he  had  completed  his  mighty  design  ;  and,  highly  delighted  with  himself,  he 
rr»(umed  to  rejoin  the  rest  oi  his  fleet  and  army,  which  waited  for  him  at  Pa- 
cala,  and  its  neighbourhood.  * 

lECTlON  XVII. — ^ALEXANDER  IS  ORfEVOUSLT  DISTRESSED  BT  FAMIlfE.      HE 
MARRIES  8TATIRA,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS. 

Alexander,  having  returned  to  Fatal  a,  prepared  all  things  for  the  departure 
*  3f  his  fleet.  He  appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  it^  who  was  the  only  officer 
that  had  courage  to  accept  of  this  commission,  which  was  a  veiy  hazardous 
one,  because  they  were  to  sail  over  a  sea  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The  king 
was  very  much  pleased  at  his  accepting  it :  ana,  after  testifying  his  acknow 
ledgment  upon  that  account,  in  the  most  ooliging  terms,  he  commanded  him 
to  take  the  best  ships  in  the  fleet,  and  to  go  and  sound  the  seacoast  extending 
Ot)m  the  Indus  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf;  and,  after  having  given  these 
orders,  he  set  out  by  land  for  Babylon.* 

Nearchus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  same  time  widi  Alexander.  It  was 
not  yet  the  season  proper  for  sailing,  bein^  summer,  when  the  southern  sea 
winds  rise ;  and  the  Voyage  requiring  the  aid  of  the  north  winds,  which  blow 
m  winter.  He  therefore  did  not  set  sail  till  about  the  end  of  September,  which 
was  too  soon ;  and  accordingly,  he  was  incommoded  by  winds  some  days  afler 
his  departure,  and  obliged  to  shelter  himself  for  twen^-four  days.t 

We  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Arrian,  who  has  given  us  an  exaci 
journal  of  his  voyaffe,  copied  from  that  of  Nearchus  the  admiral. 

Alexander,  after  naving  led  Pat^la,  marched  through  the  countiy  of  the 
Oritce,  the  capital  whereof  was-called  Ora,  or  Rambacis.  Here  he  was  in  such 
want  of  provisions,  that  he  lost  a  great  number  of  soldiers  ;  and  brought  back 
from  Inoia  scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  his  army,  which  had  consisted  of  otie 
hundred  and  twen^  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  tnousand  horse.  Sickness,  bad 
food,  and  the  excessive  heats,  had  swept  them  awaj  in  multitudes  ;  but  famine 
made  a  still  greater  havoc  among  the  troops  in  this  barren  country,  which  was 
neithiftr  plougned  nor  sowed :  its  inhabitants  being  savages,  who  fared  very  hard» 
and  led  a  most  uncomfortable  life.  After  they  had  eaten  all  the  palm-troe 
roots  that  could  be  met  with,  they  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  oeasts  of 
burden,  and  next  upon  their  war  horses  ;  and  when  they  haa  no  beasts  left  to 
carry  their  baggage,  *hej  were  forced  to  bum  thole  rich  spoils,  for  the  sake  c^ 
which  the  Macedonians  had  rxQ  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  The  plague, 
a  disease  which  generally  accompanies  femine,  completed  the  calamity  ot  the 
soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 

After  marching  SLXty  days,  Alexander  arrived  oo  the  confines  of  (redrosia, 
where  he  found  plenty  ot  all  thii^ ;  for  the  soil  was  not  only  very  fruitful, 
but  tlie  kings  and  great  men,  who  lay  nearest  the  country,  sent  him  all  kinds 
of  provisions.  He  continued  some  time  here,  in  order  to  'refi-esh  his  army. 
The  governors  of  India  having  sent,  by  his  order,  a  fresX  number  of  horses, 
and  all  kinds  of  beasts  of  buraen,  from  the  several  kingdoms  subject  to  him, 
he  remounted  his  troops,  equii)ped  those  who  had  lost  every  thing,  and  soon 
af^r.  presented  all  ot  them  with  arms,  as  beautifiil  as  those  they  bad  before, 
which  it  was  veiy  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  they  were  upon  the  confiwies  of  Per- 
sia at  that  time  m  peace;  and  in  a  veiy  flounshiug  cooditkn. 
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He  av^^ved  in  Carmania,  ooir  called  Kennan,  and  went  tbrougfa  it,  not  wUh 
tbe  air  aiid  equipage  of,  a  warrior  and  a  coDqueror,  but  in  a  kind  of  masqutr* 
ide,  and  bacchanalian  festivity ;  committing  tbe  most  riotous  and  extravagranl 
actions.  He  was  drawn  by  eifffat  horses,  himself  beings  seated  on  a  magnificem 
chariot,  above  which  a  sca£R>la  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a  square  stage,  where 
ke  passed  the  days  and  nights  in  feasts  and  carousing.  This  chariot  was  pie- 
ceded  and  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  tents,  were  covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  purple  coverlet ;  and 
others,  shaped  like  cradles,  were  overshadowed  with  branches  of  trees,  Ot 
the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  at  the  doors  of  houses,  a  great  number  of  caski, 
ready  broached,  were  placed^  whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine  in  huge  flagonSi 
cum,  and  goblets,  prepared  tor  that  purpose. 

The  whole  country  echoed  with,  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  the  howling 
of  the  bacchanals,  who,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  ike  so  many  frantic 
creatum,  ran  up  and  down,  abandoning  themselves  to  eveiy  kind  of  liceo* 
tiousn^s.  All  this  he  did  in  imitation  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we 
are  told,  crossed  all  Asia  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had  conquered  India.  This 
riotous,  dissolute  march  lasted  seven  days,  duriiv  all  which  time,  the  army  was 
never  sober.  It  was  very  happy,  says  Qjuintus  Curtius,  for  them,  that  the  con- 
quered nations  did  not  think  of  attaclcing  them  in  this  condition ;  for  a  thousand 
resolute  men,  well  armed,  might  with  mat  ease  have  defeated  these  ccxi* 
querors  of  the  woiid,  while  thus  pluiigea  in  wine  and  excess. 

Nearchus  still  keeping  along  the  seacoast^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
came  at  last  into  the  Persian  ^f,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Harmusia,  now 
called  Oimus.  He  was  there  mformed,  that  Alexander  was  not  above  five  days 
journey  from  him.  Having  left  the  fleet  in  a  secure  place,  he  went  to  meet 
Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four  persons.  The  king  was  veiy  anxious 
about  his  neet.  When  news  was  brought  him  that  Nearcnus  was  arrived  almost 
alone,  he  imagined  that  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  Neafchus  had 
been  so  veiy  n^py  as  to  escape  from  the  general  defeat  His  arrival  confirmed 
bim  stjil  more  m  his  opinion,  when  (le  beheld  a  company  of  pale,  lean  crea- 
tures, whose  countenances  were  so  chaneed,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
know  them  again.  Taking  Nearchus  aside,  he  told  him,  that  he  was  overjoyed 
at  his  return,  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  deet 
^  Your  fleet,  royal  sir,"  cried  he  immediately,  **  thanks  to  the  gods,  is  not 
•osv  ,^  upon  which  he  related  the  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it.  Alexander 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  confessed,  that  this  happy  news  gave  him 
mater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  all  Asia.  He  hesira,  with  uncommon 
ddidit,  the  account  Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  he  had 
ffla(fe ;  and  bid  him  letum  back,  and  go  q^uite  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Ba- 
bykxi,  pursuant  to  the  fir^t  orders  he  had  given  him.* 

In  Cannania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Alexander,  concerning  govern- 
CIS  and  other  officers,  who  had  grievously  oppressed  the  people  of  various  pro- 
vinces during  his  absence ;  for,  fully  persuaded  that  he  would  never  return, 
they  had  exercised  eveiy  species  of  rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty^  and  oppresskm. 
But  Alexander,  strongly  affected  with  their  grievances,  and  pierced  to  the  venr 
soul  with  their  just  complaints,  put  to  deam  as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of 
mal-administration,  and  with  them,  six  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  their  exactions  and  other  crimes.  He  even  afterwards  treated  with  the 
lame  severity,  all  such  of  his  officers  as  were  convicted  of  the  like  guilt,  so  that 
bis  government  was  beloved  by  all  tbe  conquered  nations.  He  was  of  opinionj 
that  a  prince  owes  these  examples  of  severity  to  his  equity,  which  ought  to  check 
every  Kind  of  irr^larity ;  to  his  gloiy,  to  prove  that  he  does  not  connive  ot 
diare  ii\the  iqfustice  committed  in  his  name ;  to  the  consolatbn  of  his  subjects, 
trhom  he  supplies  with  a  yeqgeance  which  they  themselves  ought  never  to  ex- 
ercise: in  fine,  to  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  which,  by  so  equitable  an  ad- 
ministration, is  secured  from  many  dangers,  and  very  ofien  from  insurry*  *Joo» 
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ft  19  s  gr^at  jfiliappin^ss  to  a  kkigdoin,  when  ereij  put  of  it  resounds  widi  ea* 
ttctioAs,  vexations,  oppressiomv  mid  corruption,  aoa  not  so  much  as  a  single 
man  is  punished,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest ;  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  pub- 
lic authority  falls  only  upon  the  pt^^ple.  and  never  on  those  who  ruin  them 

The  great  pleasure  Alexander  took  iii  tiie  account  which  Nearchus  g^ave  him 
of  his  successful  voyage,  inspired  thai  rrince  with  a  great  inclination  to  go 
upon  the  ocean.  He  proposed  no  leas  than  ^o  sail  from  the  Persian  ^If,  round 
Arabia  and  Africa,  ana  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, called  at  that  time,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  a  voyage  which  had  been 
several  tiroes  attempted,  and  once  performed  bv  order  of  a  king  of  Egypt, 
called  Nechao,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere.  Ft  was  afterwards  his  design, 
when  he  should  have  humbled  the  ^ride  of  Carthage,  against  which  he  was 
^athr  exasperated,  to  cross  into  Spain,  called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia,  from  the 
river  Iberus :  he  next  was  to  go  over  the  Alps,  and  coast  along  Italy,  where  he 
would  have  had  but  a  short  passage  into  Epirus,  and  fiom  thence*  into  Ma<:e- 
donia.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  orders  to  the  viceroys  of  Mesopotamia  ano 
Syria,  to  l^iild,  in  several  parts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  particularly  at  Thapsa* 
cus,  ships  sufficient  for  that  enterprise  j  and  he  caused  to  be  felled,  on  nuNint 
Libanus,  a  ^at  number  of  trees,  which  were  to  be  carried  into  the  above 
mentioned  city.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  many  others  which  he  meditated, 
were  all  defeated  by  his  early  death. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Pasaigada,  a  city  of  Persia.  Orsines  w&s 
governor  of  the  country,  and  the  greatest  nobleman  m  it.  He  was  descended 
liom  Cyrus;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  he  him- 
self had  amassed  great  treasures,  having,  for  many  yeah,  ruled  a  large  coun- 
tiy.  He  had  done  the  king  a  signal  service.  The  person  who  governed  the 
wmvinces  during  Alexander's  expedition  into  India,  happened  to  die ;  when 
Orsines,  ouobiTin^  that,  for  want  of  a  ^vemor,  all  things  were  running  to  con- 
fusion, took  the  administration  upon  himselfl  composed  matters  ver^  nappily 
and  preserved  them  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  till  Alexandet's  arrival.  "- 
went  to  meet  him,  with  presents  of  all  kinds  for  himself,  as  well  as  his  officers. 
These  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  fine  managed  horses,  c4)ariots  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  precious  moveables,  jewefe,  gpld  vases  of  prodigious 
weight,  purple  robe^  and  four  thousand  talents  of'  silver  in  specie.  However, 
this  generous  magnificence  proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  he  presented  siich  giAs  lo 
the  principal  grandees  of  the  court,  as  infinitely  exceeded  their -expectations 
but  gave  nothing  to  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the  King's  favourite  :  and  this,  no. 
through  for^tfuiness,  but  out  of  contempt.  Some  persons  telling  him  hov% 
much  the  kmg  loved  Bagoas,  he  answered,  '*  I  honour  the  king's  friends,  bu* 
not  an  infamous  eunuch.*'^  These  words  being  told  B^oas,  he  employed  all 
his  influence  to  ruin  a  prince  descended  from  the  noblest  blood  in  the  east,  and 
irreproachable  in  his  conduct.  He  even  bribed  some  of  his  attendants,  giving 
them  instructions  how  to  impeach  him  at  a  proper  season ,  and  in  the  mean  time. 
wiienever  he  was  alone  with  the  kii^;  he  fined  his  mind  with  suspicions  and 
distrust,  using  amoiguous  expressions  of  that  nobleman,  as  if  by  chance  ;  and 
dissembling  verjr  artfully  tne  motives  of  his  discontent.  The  king,  however^ 
suspended  his  judgment  for  the  present,  but  discovered  l-ess  esteem  than  b*% 
fore  for  Orsines,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  plotting  against  him,  so  sij 
cretly  the  affair  was  carried  on ;  and  the  eunuch,  in  his  private  discourses  yrti'-j 
Alexander,  was  perpetually  charging  him  either  with  exactions  or  treason. 

The  grreat  dai^er  to  which  princes  are  exposed,  is  the  suffering  themselvf  t 
to  be  prejudiced  and  over-reached  in  this  manner  by  th^ir  favourites ;  a  dar. 

rr  so  common,  that  St..  Bernard,  writing  to  Pope  Eugenius,  assures  him,  th? 
he  were  exempted  from  this  weakness,  he  might  boast  himself  to  bo'tbe  ot&f 
nan  in  th^  world  that  is  so.*    What  is  here  spc&en  of  princeS,  h  applicable  f  < 
all  who  represent  them.    Great  men  generally  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  sItfN 
derer  ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  he  generally  puts  on  the  mask  of  affectioa 
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\i,  which  loelM  iieir  prl8e.  fflaader  ahfiji  bmJdbs  mmm  unpi^eauoa 
M  ^  most  cKiiutable  minds ;  and  leares  behiDd  it  Mch  dark  aodgloomj  traces, 
as  raise  suspicioos,  jealousies,  and  distrusts.  The  artful  slanderer  is  boJd  ana 
indeiatigable,  'because  be  is  sure  to  escape  unpunished :  and  is  sensible  that 
he  rans  but  very  littlie  danger  in  greatly  prejudicinj^  otners.  With  regard  to 
the  ^reaX,  they  ^dom  inquiic  into  secret  calumnies,  either  irom  indolence,  * 
nddiness,  or  sname  to  appear  suspicious,  fearful,  or  diffident ;  in  a  word,  from 
netr  unwillineDess  to  own  that  they  were  injiposed  upon,  and  abandon^  them- 
•elves  to  a  ra^  credulity.  In  this  manper,  tne  most  unsullied  virtue,  and  the 
Bost  irreproachable  fidelity,  are  frequently  brought  to  inevitable  ruin. 

Of  this  we  liave  a  sad  example  on  the  present  occasion.  Ba^oas,  aAer  hav* 
ng  taken  his  measures  at  a  distance,  at  lastjgave  birth  to 'his  dark  design. 
Alexander  haviw'  caused  the  monument  of  Cyrus  to  be  opened,  in  order  to 
perfotm  funeral  honours  to  the  ashes  of  that  great  prince,  found  nothing  In  it 
out  an  old  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian  bows,  u)d  a  scimitar ;  whereas  he  hoped 
to  &)d  it  full  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  Persians  had  reported.  The  kins:  laid 
a  goldeA  crown  on  his  um,  and  covered  it  with  his  cloak ;  vastly  surprised  that 
9o  powerful  and  renowned  a  prince  had  not  been  buried  witn  grpater  pomp 
thaoa  private  man.  Bagoas  thinking  this  a  proper  time  for  him  to  speak, ''  are 
we  to  wonder,"  sajrshe,  at  hiding  the  tomMof^kings  soemp^,  since  the  bouses 
of  the  governors  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the  ^d  of  which  they  have  de- 
prived toem  ?  I,  indeed,  had  never  seen  this  monument ;  but  I  have  heard  Darius 
say,  that  immense  treasures  were  buried  in  it  Hence  flowed  the  unbounded 
hoerality  and  pre^sion  of  Orsines,  wbo>  by  bestowioff  what  he  could  not  keep 
without  ruining  himself,  thought  to  make  a  merit  of  this  in  your  sight."  This 
diaiee  was  without  the  least  foundation ;  and  yet,  the  magi,  who  guarded  tht 
sepulchre,  were  put  to  the.  torture,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  ^k1  nothing  was  dis- 
covered relating  to  the  pretended  theiL  Theur  silence  on  this  occasion  ought 
natoraily  to  have  cleared  Orsines ;  but  the  artful,  insinuating  discourses  of  Sa 
goas,  had  noade  a  deep  impression  on  Alexander's  mind,  and  by  that  meant 
given  caiumnj  an  easy  access  to  it.  The  accusers  whom  Bagoas  had  sub 
omed,  bavflne  made  choice  of  a  favounkble  moment,  came  aixi  impeached  Or» 
tines,  and  <£arged  him  with  the  commission  of  several  odious  crimes,  and 
among  the  rest,  with  stealing  the  treasures  of  the  monument.  At  this  chai^ 
tbe  matter  appeared  no  longer  doubtfiil,  and  the  indications  were  thourht  siuS 
dent ;  so  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with  chains  before  he  so  macn  as  sus 
pected  that  any  accusation  had  been  brought  against  him ;  and  was  put  lo 
death,  without  even  being  heard,  or  confronted  with  his  accusers.  Too  un 
h«)py  fate  of  kings,  who  do  not  hear  and  examine  things  in  person  \  and  wh9 
Btiil  cootimie  infatuated,  notwithstanding  the  numberless  exampks  they  rtad 
h  histoty  of  princes  who  have  been  betrayed  in  like  maimer. 

I  have  already  said,  that  there  bad  foUovred  the  kiiuf,  an  Indian,  calied  Ct 
Ubus,  reputed  me  wisest  man  of  his*,  country,  who,  t£ough  he  professed  the 
practice  of  the  most  severe  philosophy,  had  however  been  persuaded,  in  hSi 
extreme  old  age,  to  attend  upon  the  court.  This  man  having  lived  eighty-tlirec 
years,  without  having  ever  been  afflicted  with  sickness ;  and  having  a  very  se 
vere  fit  of  the  cholic  upon  his  arrival  at  Pasaigada,  he  resolved  to  put  himsell 
to  death.  Resolutely  determined  not-ito  let  the  perboi  health  he  had  always 
en^ed  be  impaired  hj  lingering  pains ;  and  oein^  also  assured  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  of  oeing  tortured  with  loads  of  medicine,  he 
besought  the  king  to  order  the  erecting  <?  a  funeral  pile  for  him,  and  desired 
that  aJler  he  had  ascended  it,  fire  might  be  set  to  it.    Alexander  imagined  tba 
Cabnus  might  be  easily  dissuaded  from  so  dreadful  a  design ;  but  finding:,  tha 
i»  spite  of  all  the  aiguments  he  could  use,  Calanus  was  still  inflexible,  ne  a 
last  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  with  it.    Calslius  then  rode  on  horseback  to  tha 
loot  of  the  fiineral  pile ;  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods ;  caused  libations 
%>  be  performed  upon  himself^  ana  the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
which  are  practised  at  funerals ;  cut  off  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  in  imitation  of  vie 
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dins ;  embraced  such  of  his  friends  as  irere  present ;  entreated  them  to  be  merty 
chat  day,  to  feast  and  carouse  with  Alexander :  assuring  tliem  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  soon  see  that  prince  in  Babylon.  After  saying  these  words, 
he  ascended,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  the  funeral  pile^  laid  himself  dovm 
^  upon  it,  and  covered  his  face :  and,  when  the  flame  reached  him,  he  did  not  make 
*  the  least  motion ;  but  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that  surprised  the  whole 
army,  continued  in  the  posture  in  which  he  at  first  bad  laid  himself;  and  com- 
pleted his  sacrifice,  by  dying  pursuant  to  the  custom  practised  by  the  sages 
of  his  country.*  j 

Diodorus  informs  us,  that  people  differed  veiy  much  in  opinion  with  respec* 
Co  this  action-  Some  condemned  it,  as  suiting  only  a  frantic,  senseless  wretch 
others  imagined  he  was  prompted  to  it  out  of  vain  glory,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  beii^  gazed  at,  and  to  pass  for  a  miracle  ie.  constancy,  and  these  were  no* 
mistaken :  in  fine,  others  applauded  this  false  heroism,  which  had  enabled  him 
to  triumph  in  this  manner  over  sorrow  and  death. 

Alexander,  haying  returned  into  his  tent,  afler  this  dreadful  ceremony,  invited 
several  of  his  friends  and  general  officers  to  supper ;  and  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  Calanus,  andto  do  him  honour,  he  proposed  a  crown,  as  a  reward 
for  him  who  should  drink  most.  The  conqueror  on  this  occasion  was  Proma- 
chus,  who  swalA>wed  four  measures  of  wine,  that  is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints. 
Afler  receiving  the  prize,  which  was  a  crown,  worth  a  talent,  he  survived  his  vic- 
tory but  three  days.  Of  these  j^ests.  forty-one  died  of  their  intemperance  :  a 
scene  worthy  of  closing  that  which  Calanus  had  shordy  before  exhibited ! 

From  Pasargada,  Alexander  came  to  Persepolis ;  and,  surveying  the  remains 
of  the  conflagration,  was  exasperated  against  himself,  for  his  folly  in  setting  it 
on  fire.  From  hence  he  advanced  toward  Susa.  Nearchus,  in  compliance  with 
his  orders,  had  begun  to  sail  up  the  Euphrates  with  }iis  fleet ;  but  upon  advice 
that  Alexander  wa&  going  to  Susa,  he  came  down  again  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pasi-tigris,  and  sailed  up  this  river  to  a  bridge,  where  Alexander  was  to  pass 
it.  Then  the  naval  and  land  armies  joined.  The  king  offered  to  his  gods  sa- 
crifices, by  way  of  thanks,  for  his  happy  return,  and  great  rejoicings  were  made 
m  the  camp.  Ne^urchus  received  the  honours  due  to  him  for  the  care  he  had 
taken  of  the  fleet,  and  for  having  conducted  it  so  far  safe,  through  numberleas 
danfi:ers.t 

Alexander  found  in  Susa  all  the  captives  of  quality  he  had  left  there.  He 
married  Statura,  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  gave  the  youngest  to  his  friend 
Hephaestion.  And  in  order  that,  by  makine  these  marriages  more  conunoD, 
hi'  XT'*!  might  not  be  censured,  he  persuaded  the  greatest  noblemen  in  bis 
eoijj  I,  and  his  principal  favourites,  to  imitate  him.  Accordhr^ly  they  chose 
from  among  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  about  eighty  young  maidens,  whom 
they  married.  His  design  was,  by  these  alliances,  to  cement  so  stroi^ly  the 
union  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  henceforward  form  but  one,  under 
his  empire.  The  nuptiails  were  solemnized  after  the  Persian  manner.  He 
likewise  feasted  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  vrho  had  married  before  in 
that  countiy.  It  is  related  that  there  were  nine  thousand  guests  at  this  feast, 
utd  that  he  jpve  each  of  them  a  gold  cup  for  the  libations. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  boun^,  ne  would  also  pay  his  soldiers'  debts.  Bat 
finding  that  several  wouU  not  declare  tke  sum  they  owed,  for  fear  of  its  beinfc 
an  artifice,  merely  to  discover  those  among  them  who  were  too  lavish  of  their 
money,  he  appointed  in  his  camp,  offices,  where  all  debts  were  paid  without 
askir^  the  name  either  of  debtor  or  creditor. .  His  liberality  was  veiy  great 
on  this  occasion,  and  gave  general  satisfaction ;  we  are  told  that  it  amounted 
to  nearly  ten  thousand  talents ;  but  his  indulgence,  in  permitting  eveiy  person 
to  conceal  his  name,  was  a  still  nyre  agreeable  circumstance.  He  repioached 
his  soldiers  for  their  seeming  to  Inspect  the  truth  of  his  promise,  and  said  to 
imn,  ^^  That  a  king  ought  never  to  forfeit  his  word  with  nis  subjects ;  nor  his 
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arfjeete;  iiorhb8uUectssiiq>ect  tbathecouMbegoihyoftotbameru]  a  prr- 
farication.'**  A  tniJy  royal  maxim,  as  it  fimns  the  security  of  a  people,  aud 
file  most  solid  ^ry  of  a  prince :  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  renounced 
br  erer  by  the  violation  of  a  single  promise,  whkh,  in  affiitrs  of  government, 
is  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors. 

There  arrived  at  this  time  at  Susa,  thirty  thousand  Pen^m  young  men,  mosi 
of  the  same  age,  and  called  epigones,  that  is,  successcnv ;  as  comine  to  relieve 
the  old  soldiers  in  their  duty  imd  long  fatigues.  Such  only  had  been  made 
choice  of  as  were  the  strongest  and  best  shaped  in  all  Persia,  and  had  l)een 
lent  to  the  governors  of  such  cities  as  were  either  founded  or  conquered  by 
Alexander.  These  had  instructed  them  in  military  discipline,  and  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  science  of  war.  They  were  all  veiy^  neatly  dressed,  and  armed 
afler  the  Macedonian  manner.  These  came  and  encamped  before  the  ciij^ 
where,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  they  were  reviewed,  and  performed  their 
exercises  before  the  kag,  who  was  extremely  well  pleased,  and  veiy  bounti- 
ful to  them  aflerwards,  at  which  the  Macedonians  took  great  umbrage.  And 
indeed,  Alexander  observing  that  these  were  harassed  and  tired  out  with  the 
.ength  of  the  war,  and  often  vented  murmurs  and  complaints  in  the  assemblies ; 
he  for  that  reason  was  desirous  of  training  up  these  new  forces,  purposely  to 
check  the  licentiousness  of  the  veterans.  It  b  dangerous  to  disgust  a  wnole 
nation,  and  to  favour  foreigners  too  openly. 

In  the  mean  time  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander,  during  his  expedition  into  In- 
dia^  had  appointed  governor  of  Babylon,  quitted  his  service.  Flattering  him- 
self with  tte  hojpes  that  this  prince  would  never  return  from  his  wars  m  that 
country,  he  had  given  way  to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness,  and  consumed  in 
his  infamous  revets  part  of'^the  wealth  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  As 
soon  as  be  was  informed  that  Alexander,  in  his  return  from  India,  punished  veiy 
severely  such  of  his  lieutenants  as  had  aoused  their  power,  he  meditated  how  bie 
m^t  b^t  secure  himself;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  amassed  five  thousand 
talents,  assembled  six  thousand  soldiers,  withdrew  into  Attica,  and  landed  at 
Athens.t  Immediately  all  such  orators  as  made  a  trade  of  eloquence,  ran  to 
him  in  crowds,  all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  as.  they  were  before  by 
hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did  not  fail  to  distribute  a  small  part  of  his  wealm 
anKKig  these  orators,  to  win  them  over  to  his  interest^  but  he  offered  Phocioo 
seven  hundred  talents,  and  even  put  his  person  under  his  protection,  well  know- 
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diat  prince's  name,  and  entreating  him  to  accept  them,  if  not  for  himself,  at 
least  for  bis  children,  who  were  so  poor,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  support  the  glory  of  his  name  :  ^'  if  they  resemble  me,"  replied  Phocion, 
**  the  little  spot  of  ground,  with  the  produce  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived, 
and  which  has  raised  me  to  the  glory  you  mention,  will  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them ;  if  it  will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  them  wealth,  merely  to  fo- 
ooent  and  heighten  their  luxurv*"§  Alexander  having  likewise  sent  him  a 
iiundred  talents,  Phocion  asked  those  who  brought  them,  upon  what  desig;n 
Alexander  sent  him  so  great  a  sum,  and  did  not  remit  any  to  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians?  ''It  Is,"  replied  they, ''because  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as 
die  oj^ty  just  and  virtuous  man."  Phocion  answered,  "  let  him  suner  me  still 
to  enjoy  that  character,  and  be  really  what  I  am  taken  for."|| 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  favourable  receptioD 
to  die  persons  sent  by  Harpalus.    And  indeed  he  spoke  to  them  in  very  harsh 
t,  declaring,  that  he  snould  immediately  take  such  measures  as  would  be 


aU  dri  -A  dXtiMei*  SutfTv  t^v  da<riX«u— Arriaa.  t  Plot-  In  D«iiio8th.  p.  167.  lit 

X  IbM.  la  Pboe.  d.  751.  |  Mat.  la  Pbee.  p.  749. 
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veiy  disagreeable  to  the  person  on  wbose  errand  they  came,  in  case  he  Aa 
"Dot  leave  off.  bribing,  the  cit^ ;  so  that  Harpalus  lost  all  hopes  from  that^uaitei. 

Demosthenes  did  not  at  nrst  show  more  favour  to  Harpalus.  He  advised  the 
Athenians  to  drive  him  out  |pom  their  city,  and  not  to  imdve  it  in  a  war,  upon 
a  very  unjust  occasion,  and  at  the  same  tune,  without  the  lu9st  necessity. 

Some  days  afler,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was  taking  of  his  goods,  haviog 
observed  that  Demosthenes  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  viewing  one  of  the 
king's  cups  of  solid  gold,  and  that  he  admired  the  fashion  and  the  beautjr  of 
the  workmanship,  desii^d  him  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  tell  him  the  weight 
of  it.  Demosthenes  takkig  the  cup,  W9**  surptised  at  its  heaviness,  and  accord- 

a^Iy  asked  bow  much  it  weighed  t  Harpalus  answered  with  a  smile,  twenty 
ents,  I  believe ;  and  that  very  evening  sent  him  that  sum  with  the  cup ;  for 
•0  great  was  the  penetration  oi  Harpalus,  that  be  could  discover  by  the  air, 
and  certain  glances,  the  foibles  of  a  man  struck  with  the  charms  of  gold.  De* 
mosthenes  could  not  resist  its  power;  but  overcome  by^this  present,  and  being 
no  longer  master  of  himself,  he  joined  on  a  sudden  with  the  opposite  party ; 
and  the  veiy  next  morning,  wrapping  his  neck  well  in  woollen  cloths,  he  went 
to  the  assembly.*  The  people  men  called  on  him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech, 
but  Ihs  refused,  making  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice ;  upon  which  some  wags 
cried  aloud,  that  their  oraitor  had  been  seized  in  the  night,  not  with  a  quinzy, 
but  an  ar^rancy  ;t  thereby  intimating,  that  the  money  of  Harpalus  had  sup- 
pressed his  voice. 

The  people,  being  told  next  daycf  the  gift  which  had  been  sent  to  Denoos- 
thenes,  were  highly  exasperated,  and  refused  to  hear  his  justification.  Harpa 
lus  was  thereupon  expeUed  the  city;  and  in  order  to  discover  the  persons  who 
had  taken  bribes,  the  magistrates  commanded  a  strict  search  to  be  made  in  aU 
houses,  ^at  of  Caricles  excepted,  who  having  been  but  recently  married,  was 
exempted  from  this  inquiry,  out  of  respect  to  nis  bride.  The  politeness  showD 
on  this  occasion,  dpes  honour  to  Athens,  and  is  not  always  exercised  elsewhere. 

Demosthenes,  to  prove  his  kin6cence,^roposed  a  decree,  by  Wuich  the  senate 
of  the  Areopaeus  was  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  was  the 
first  they  tned,  ai}d  was  fined,  upon  being  convicted,  fifty  talents,  for  the  pay- 
ment ofwhich  be  was  thrown  mto  prison ;  he  however,  found  means  to  escape, 
and  left  his  countrf**  •  Demosthenes  did  not  behave  with  resblution  and  mag- 
nanimity in  hit  banishment  |  residing  generally  at  .£gina  or  Trezena,  every 
time  he  cast  his  eves  on  Attica^  hitiace  wotild  be  covered  with  tears;  and  be 
suffunedsoeh' words  to  escape  mm  him,  as  were  unworthy  a  brave  ntan ;  words 
which  by  no  nieaiis  correspond  wHh  his  resolute  and  generous  behaviour  duripjg 
his  administration.  Cicero  w»s  leproached  with  the  same  weakness  in  his 
exile,  which  shows  that  g^al  men  are  not  such  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions. ' 

It  is  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of  eloquence^  that  what  Pausanias  rehites 
in  justification  of  Demosthenes  were  true ;  and  it  is  very  probable  it  was  so. 
According  to  this  author,  Harpalus,  after  flying  from  Athens,  was  seized  by 
PhiloxcBus  the  Macedonian ;  and  ibeing  racked,  to  extort  from  him  the  names 
of  such  Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  hj  him,  he  did  not  once  mention  De* 
mosthenes,  whose  name,  had  he  been  guilty,  he  would  not  have  suppressed 
before 'Phik>xenus,  a9  that  orator  was  his  enemy.t 

Uponr  the  first  report  of  Harpalus  flying  to  Athens,  Alexander,  fuUy  deter- 
onined  to  go  in  person  to  punish  Harpalus  and  the  Athenians,  had  commanded 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped.  But  a^er  news  was  brought  that  tlie  people  in  their 
assembly- had  ordfered  him  io*depart  their  city,  he  laid  aside  \\l  thoughts  of 
returning  into  Eknope, 


•oee 


*  Th«  expr^Mion  in  the  QfMlris  fiiU»f  ^«»at]r  aad  •piliU    Phitarcb  on  pare*  the  foM  which  had  b««« 
leepted  by  Oamostheoct.  to  »  f^arritoo  of  the  eaemy.  whieh  a  forern'tr  had  reccirsrf  into  hh  Hty*  aa4 
IkaiAbjr  di«pottes«d  himtelf  pf  the  commnnd  of  it.    IIx.j:^'k  vrrl  t«;  ^nf^h^ix:,  -^r^tf  T:tfaithyfuf»^  9tJ(»9>~ 
t  It  il  tmpoMibU  to  trajiaNte  #•»  Afreeable  pla/ot  <he»e  Greek  wortis:  (>  v  iwi  «n/M>%i;  j^^^lta^ 
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A]c3uuider»  haifiag  stOI  a  cnriotity  lo  sm  the  ocean,  came  dowr.  from  Susa, 

yxi  Use  river  Earns;  aad  after  bating  coasted  tbc  Persian  fl^ulf  to  the  moutb 
the  Tieris,  he  went  up  thai  rivei  towards  the  arroj,  which  was  encamped 
so  its  banks,  near  the  city  of  Opis,  under  the  cooynand  of  Hephestion. 

Upon  bis  arrival  there,  he  poolished  a  declaration  in  ttie  camp,  by  wbich  ai 
(he  Macredofnans,  who,  by  reason  of  their  age^  wounds,  or  any  other  infirmity, 
vere  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  fatieues  of  the  service,  were  permittee 
(o  return  into  Oreece :  declaring,  fliat  his  design  was  to  discharge  them,  to  be 
kiunlilul  to  them,  ana  send  them  back  to  their  native  countir  ip  a  safe  and  ho- 
sourable  manner.  His  intention  was.  in  making  this  decraration,.to  oblige, 
snd  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  strongest  proof  how  greatly  they  were  in 
his  esteem.  The  very  contraiy,  however  happened :  for  beine  already  dis- 
BQsted  upon  some  other  accounts,  especially  ny  the  visible  preTerence  which 
Alexander  gave  to  foreigners,  they  imagined  that  bis  resolution  was  to  make 
Asia  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  to  disengage  himself  from  the  Macedonians ; 
aad  that  the  only  motive  of  his  doing  this  was,  that  they  niight  make  room  for 
the  new  troops  he  had  levied  in  the  conquered  countries.  This  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  ezaroerate  diem  to  fijiy . .  Upon  which,  without  observing  the  least 
order  or  discii^ine,  or  reg^idine  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers,  they  went 
k>  the  king  imh  an  air  of  insolence  which  they  had  never  assumed  till  then, 
and  with  ^itious  cries,  unanimously  demanded  to  be  discharged :  saying  far^ 
fber,  that  since  be  despised  the  soldiers  who  bad  gained  Sim  all  bis  victories, 
be  and  his  father  Ammon  might  cany  on  the  war  against  whom,  and  in  what 
manner  they  pleased  ;  but  as  hr  tfaemelves,  they  were  fully  determined  not 
to  serve  him  any  longer. 

The  king,  no*  ways  surprised,  and  without  once  hesitating,  leaped  from  his 
tribunal ;  caused  the  principal  mutineers,  whom  he  himself  pointed  out  to  his 
niards,  to  be  immediately  seized,  and  ordered  thirteen  to  be  punished.  This 
bold  aiid  vigorous  action,  which  astonished  the  Macedonians,  suppressed  their 
courage  in  an  instant,  i^ite  amazed  and  confouiKled.  and  scarceh^  daring  to 
look  at  one  another,  they  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  were  so  dispirited,  and 
trembled  so  exceedingly,  that  they  were  unable  either  to  speak,  or  even  to  think. 
Seeing  them  in  this  condition,  he  re-ascended  his  tribunal,  where,  after  repeat- 
ipg  to  thera,  with  a  severe  countenance,  arkl  a  menacing  tone  of  voice,  the  nu- 
merous favours  which  Philip  hie  fether  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  the 
marks  of  kindnees  and  friendship  by  which  he  himself  had  distinguished  them, 
he  concluded  with  these  words :  ^*  You  all  desire  a  discharge ;  I  grant  it  you. 
Go  now,  and  pvblish  to  the  whole  world,  tiiat  you  have  leffyour  prince  to  the 
roeity  d^the  nations  be  had  conquered,  who  were  more  anectionate  to  him 
than  ycNu"  Aftet  speaking  thus; be  returned  suddenly  into  his  tent ;  cashiered 
bb  ofd  guards  appointed  another  in  its  place,  all  composed  of  Persian  soldiers ; 
Ani  hknieelf  up  tor  some  days,  and  would  not,  during  the  time,  see  any  person. 

Had  the  Macedonians  be^  sentenced  to  die,  it  could  not  have  surprised  them 
more  than  when  news  was  brought  Aem,  that  the  king  bad  confided  the  guard 
of  his  penon  to  the  Persians.  They  could  suppress  their  grief  rx)  longer,  so 
toat  nothing  was  heard  hat  cries,  groans,  and  lamentations.  Soon  aAer,  thej 
all  ran  tog^^ier  to  the  king^  tent,  wew  down  their  arms,  confessing  their  guilt, 
acknowledging  their  faalt  with  tears  and  dighs  ;  declared  that  the  loss  of  life 
would  not  beiso  grievous  as  the  less  of  honour ;  and  protested  that  tfiey  would  not 
leave  (he  place  till  the  king  had  pardoned  them.  At  last,  Alexander  could  no 
longer  resist  the  tender  proofs  they  gave  of  their  sorrow  and  repentance ;  so 
that  when  he  himself,  at  his  coming  out  of  his  tent,  saw  theip  in  this  d^ected 
condition,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;  and,  aAer  some  gentle  reproaches* 
which  were  softened  hy  an  air  of  humanity  and  kindness,  he  declarea  so  loud 
as  tp  be  heard  by  them  all,  that  be  restoied  them  to  his  friendship.  This  Wat 
restoring  them  tolife,  as  was  manifest  fit.m  their  shouts. 

He  afterwards  dischaiged  such  Macedi>nians  as  were  no  longer  able  to  car- 
ry arms,  and  sent  them  ^ck  to  their  native  country  with  rich  presents.  He 
commanded,  that  at  the  eihibitioa  of  the  public  games*  they  should  be  allowid 
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the  ciuei  places  m  the  tfaeatre,  aud  cbere  sit  with  cnums  on  their  hedb , 
s:ave  orders,  that  the  childreo  of  those  who  had  lost  tlieir  lives  in  his  serrioe^ 
should  receive,  during  their  minority,  the  same  pay  which  had  been  given 
tiieir  fathers.  Such  support  and  honours  granted  to  veterans,  must  neceitsaii- 
iy  ennoble,  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  the  military  profession.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  government  to  enrich  every  soldier  in  particular ;  but  it  may  ani- 
mate and  console  him  by  marks  of  distinction,  which  inspire  a  stronger  ardour 
for  war,  more  constancy  in  the  service,  and  nobler  sentiments  and  motives. 

Alexander  appoiir^Bd  Craterus  commander  of  these  soldiers,  to  whom  he  g9Jm 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  which  Antipater  had 
enjoyed ;'  and  the  latter  was  commanded  to  bring  the  recruits  instead  of  Cra* 
terns.  X  he  kin^  had  long  since  been  quite  tired  with  Uie  complaints^  of  Lis 
mother  and  Antipater,  who  could  not  agree.    She  chaiged  Antipater  with 


piring  at  soverei^  power,  and  the  latter  complained  of  her  violent  and  ua- 
tractable  disposition ;  and  had  often  declared  m  his  letters,  that  she  did  noC 
behave  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  An- 
tipater resigned  hi.«  government. 

From  Opis,  Akxander  arrived  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  where,  after  havu^ 
despatched  the  most  uigent  affairs  of  the  Icingdom,  he  again  solemnized  games 
and  festivals.  There  had  come  to  him  from  Greece,  three  thousand  dancers, 
makers  of  machineiy,  and  other  persons  skilled  in  diversions  of  this  kind.  It 
happened  very  unli  ckily,  durine  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  that  He- 
phsstion  died  of  a  disease  which  he  brouj;ht  upon  himself.  Alexander  aban- 
doning himself  to  immoderate  drinking,  hiS  whole  court  followed  his  example, 
and  sometimes  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  these  excesses.  In  one  of  then 
Hephcestion  lost  his  life.  He  was  the  most  intimate  friend  the  king  had,  the 
confidant  of  all  secrets,  and,  to  sbjbW  in  a  word,  a  second  self.  Craterus  only 
seemed  to  dispute  this  honour  with  him.  A  few  words,  which  one  day  es 
caped  that  prince,  shows  the  difference  he  made  between  these  two  courtiers. 
'*  Craterus,  says  he,  "  loves  the  king,  but  Hephsestion  loves  Alexander.** 
This  expression  signifies,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  Hephaestk>n  had  devoted  him- 
self, in  a  tender  ami  affectionate  manner,  to  the  person  oi  Alexander ;  but  that 
Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  was  concerned  for  his  reputation,  and 
sometimes  was  less  obsequious  to  his  will,  than  he  was  zealous  for  his  gloij 
and  interest.    An  excellent  character,  but  veiy  uncommon.* 

Hephsestion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  courtiers,  as  by  Alexander  him- 
self. Modest,  even-tempered,  beneficent ;  free  finom  pride,  avarice,  and  Jea* 
lous^ ;  he  never  abused  nis  credit,  nor  preferredhimself  to  those  officers  whose 
merit  made  them  necessaiy  to  his  soverei^.  He  was  univeradly  i%retted : 
but  his  death  threw  Alexander  into  excessive  sorrow,  to  which  he  abandoned 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  was  unworthy  so  mat  a  king.  He  seemed  to 
receive  no  consolation,  but  in  the  extraordinaiy  funeral  honours  he  paid  to  his 
friend  at  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  whither  he  commanded  Perdiccas  to  cany  his 
corpse.  ^ 

In  order  to  remove,  by  business  and  employment,  the  melancholy  ideas 
which  the  death  of  his  favourite  perpetually  awaJcened  in  his  mind,  Alexander 
marched  his  army  against  the  Cossaei,  a  waiiike  nation  inhabiting  the  moui^ 
tauis  of  Media,  whom  not  one  of  the  Persian  monarchs  had  ever  been  able  to 
conquer.  The  king,  however,  reduced  them  in  forty  days,  afterwards  passeu 
(he  Tigris,  and  marched  towards  Babylon. 

SCCTfOir  ZVIII. — ALEXANDER  ENTERS  BABYLON.     HIS  DEATH.      HIS  CORPSZ 
CONVEYED  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JVPITER-AMMON. 

Alexander  bein^  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Babylon,  the  Clial 
deans,  who  pretenoed  to  know  futurity  by  the  stars,  deputed  to  him  som^  oi 
their  old  men,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  would  be  in  dange**  of  his  life,  in  case 
he  entered  that  city  ;  and  were  very  urgent  with  him  to  go  no  taither.    The 
Babylonish  astrologers  were  held  in  such  great  reputation,  that  this  advice 

"""^  •A.M.sasa  Aat.J.e.ss«^  ""' 


•y^JB  •  prodkioiis  iinpreasion  on  dis  mind,  ana  niied  nim  witli  contmoo 
md  dieao.    Upon  this,  after  sending  several  of  tbe  grandees  of  bis  court  to 

abyloiH  be  himself  went  another  way ;  and  baving  marched  about  ten  leagues 
«je  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  place  where  be  had  encamped  bis  army.  The 
Gieek  philosophers,  being  told  tbe  foundation  of  bis  fear  and  scruples,  waited 
won  him ;  when  setting  in  tbe  strongest  ligbt  the  principles  of  Anaxagorai, 
mjse  tenets  tbej  followed,  they  demonstrated  to  bim,  in  the  strongest  man- 
uer,  the  vanity  of  astrol<«y  ;  and  made  bim  have  so  great  a  contempt  for  di« 
Tination  in  general,  and  for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular,  that  he  imme- 
diately marched  toward  Babylon  with  his  whole  army.*  He  knew  that  there 
pere  arrived  in  that  city,  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  nho  waited 
t>r  bis  coming ;  the  whole  earth  echoine  so  with  tbe  terroi  of  bis  name,  that 
the  several  nations  came,  with  inexpressible  ardour,  to  pay  homage  to  Alexan- 
der, as  to  him  who  was  to  be  their  sovereign.  This  view,  which  agreeably 
soothed  the  strongest  of  all  bis  passions,  contributed  veiy  much  to  stifle  eveiy 
odier  reflection,  and  to  make  bim  careless  of  all  advice  that  mig^t  be  given 
him ;  so  that  he  set  forward  with  all  possible  diligence  toward  that  great  city^ 
there  to  bold  the  states-general,  as  it  were,  of  the  world.  AAer  making  a 
most  magnificent  entry,  be  gave  audience  to  all  tbe  ambassadors,  witbtbe 
s:ra':dpur  and  dignity  suitable  to  a  great  monarch,  ard,  at  the  sane  tune,  with 
the  afability  and  politeness  of  ajprmce  who  is  desirous  of  winning  the  affec- 
tion of  all.  He  loaded  those  of  Epidaurus  with  mat  presents  for  the  deity 
who  presides  over  their  city,  as  well  as  over  health,  but  reproached  bim  at  tKe 
same  time.  **  iE^ulapius,"  says  be.  **  has  shewed  me  but  veiy  little  indal- 
eence  in  not  preserving  the  life  of  a  mend,  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  myself/* 
In  private,  he  discovered  a  great  friendship  for  such  of  the  deputies  of  Greece 
as  came  co  coi^ratulate  him  on  bis  victories,  and  bis  happy  return :  and  he  re- 
stored them  aJl  the  statues,  and  other  curiosities,  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
out  of  Greece,  that  were  found  in  Susa,  Babylon,  rasaigada,  and  other  places. 
We  are  told,  that  among  these  were  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
ind  that  they  were  brought  back  to  Atbens.f 

The  ambassadors  fix>m  Corinth  having  offered  bim,  in  the  name  of  their  city, 
the  freedom  of  it,'he  laughed  at  an  offer  which  seemed  altogether  unworthy  of^ 
one  who  had  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power.  When,  how- 
ever, Alexander  was  told  that  Connth  had  granted  this  privilege  to  Hercules 
oo^,  be  accepted  it  withjoy ;  andrloried  in  treading  in  nis  steps,  and  resem- 
bling him  in  sul  tbines.  fiut,  says  Seneca,  in  what  did  this  frantic  young  man, 
wiffi  whom  successnil  temerity  passed  for  virtue,  resemble  Hercules  ?  The 
latter,  free  fiom  all  self-interested  views,  travelled  4hrough  the  world,  merely 
Id  serve  the  several  nations  be  visited,  and  to  purge  the  earth  of  such  robbers 
as  infested  it :  whereas  Alexander,  who  is  justr^  entitled  the  plunderer  of  na- 
tions, made  his  gloiy  consist  in  cany  ing  desolation  into  all  places,  and  in  ren- 
dering himself  the  terror  of  mankind.^ 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  have  been  read  pubNcly 
m  the  assembly  of  tbe  Ol^rmpic  games,  whereby  the  several  cities  of  Greece 
were  commanaed  to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  mto  their  native  countiy,  those 
excepted  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  or  any  other  crime  deserving  death : 
and  ordered  Antipater  to  employ  an  armed  fore*  against  such  cities  as  should 
refuse  Co  obey.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  assembly.  But  as  for  the  Atbei>> 
ians  and  ^tolians,  they  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  put  orders  in  ex 
eoitioo  idiich  seemed  to  interfere  with  their  liberty. 

Alexander,  dlerhavine  despatched  these  affairs,  findinr  himself  now  at  lei- 
,  b^gan  to  think  of  Hephestion's  burial.    This  he  solemnized  with  greater 
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magnificence,  than  had  ever  been  seen.  As  he  himself  undertook  the  mmi- 
tgement  of  this  funeral,  he  commanded  all  the  neighBouring  cities  to  contrn 
bute  the*r  utmost  in  exalting  the  ponip  of  it.  He  liKewise  oitiered  all  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  to  extinguish  what  tne  Persians  call  the  sacred  fire,  till  the  cere- 
mony of  the  interment  should  be  ended ;  which  was  considered  as  an  ill  omen, 
it  being  never  practised  in  Persia,  except  at  the  death  of  a  monarch.  AU  the 
officers  and  courtiers,  to-  please  Alexander,  caused  images  to  be  carved  of  that 
favourite,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  materials. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  having  procured  a  great  number  of  architects,  and 
skilful  workmen,  first  caused  near  six  furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  be 
thrown  down ;  and,  having  got  together  a  ereat  number  of  bricks,  and  levelled 
(he  spot  designed  for  the  funeral  pile,  he  nad  a  most  magnificent  monumental 
structure  erected  over  it. 

This  edifice  wa»  divkled  into  thirty  parts,  in  each  of  which  was  raised  u  uni- 
form building,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  great  planks  of  palm-tree 
wood.  The  who!8  formed  a  perfect  square,  the  circumference  of  which  was 
adorned  with  extraordinaiy  magnificence.  Each  side  was  a  furlong,  or  one 
hundred  fathoms,  in  leneth.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and  in  the  first  row,, were  set 
two  hundred  and  forty-lour  prows  of  ships  gilded,  on  the  buttresses,^  or  sup- 
porters of  which  were  fixed  the  statues  of  two  archers,  four  cubits  high,  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground ;  and  two  other*  statues,  in  an  upright  posture,  com- 
pletely armed,  larger  than  life,  being  five  cubits  in  height.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  prows  were  spread  and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over  these  prows 
was  a  colonnade  of  large  flambeaux,  the  shafts  of  which  were  fifteen  cubits  high, 
embellished  with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part  where  they  were  held.  The  flame 
of  those  flambeaux  endine  at  top,  termmated  towards  eagles,  which,  with  their 
heads  inclining  downwards,  and  ^'xtended  wings,  served  as  capitals.  Dragons 
fixed  near,  or  upon  the  base,  turned .  their  heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles. 
Over  this  colonnade  stood  a  third,  in  the  base  of  which  vrss  represented,  in  re- 
lievo, a  party  of  hunting  animals  of  eveir  kind.  On  the  fourth,  the  combait  of 
the  Centaurs  was  represented  in  gold.  Lastly,  on  the  fii\h,  were  placed  alter- 
nately, g[oIden  figures,  representing  lions  and  bulls.  The  whole  edifice  tenni- 
natea  with  military  trophies,  after  the  Macedonian  and  barbarian  fashion,  at 
so  many  symbols  of  the  victoiy  of  the  former,  and  defeat  of  the  latter.  On 
the  entablatures  and  roof  were  represented  syrens,  the  hollow  bodies  of  which 
were  filled,  but  in  an  impeicepdhle  manner,  with  musicians,  who  sane  mourn- 
ful airs  and  dit^^  in  bbnoiir  of  the  deceased.  This  edifice  was  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  cubits  high,  that  is,  above  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet. 

The  beauty  ana  the  design  of  this  structure,  the  singularity  and  magnificence 
of  the  decorations,  and  the  several  ornaments  of  it^  surpassed  the  most  won- 
derful productkms  of  fancy,  and  were  all  in  an  exquisite  taste.  Alei^nder  bad 
appointed  to  supenntend  the  building  of  this  edifice.  Stasicrates,  a  great  archi- 
tect, and  ;)dmirab]y  well  skilled  in  mechanics,  in  all  whose  inventions  and  de 
sigriS  there  appeared,  not  only  prodigious  magnificence  and  surprising  boldness, 
but  such  a  fatness  as  was  scarcely  conceivable. 

It  was  this  artist  who,  discoursing  some  time  before  with  Alexander,  had 
told  htm,  that  of  all  the  mountains  he  knew,  none  would  so  well  admit  of  beings 
rut  into  the  shape  of  a  man,  as  Mount  Athos  in  Thrace ;  that,  if  he  therefore 
pleased  but  to  give  orders,  he  would  make  this  mountain  the  most  durable  of 
all  statues,  and  that  which  would  lie  noost  open  to  the  view  of  the  universe.  In 
its  left  hand  it  should  hold  a  city,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants ;  and 
from  its  rig^t  sihould  pour  a  great  river,  whose  waters  would  diachargpe  Uiem* 
lelves  into  the  sea.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  pnject  would  have 
pleased  Alexani!er,  who  sought  for  the  great  and  marvellous  in  .^I  things  ^ 
nevertheless,  he  rejected  it,  and  wisely  answered,  that  it  was  enough  there  was 
one  prince  whose  folly  Mount  Athos  would  eternize.  This  was  meant  of  Xerxep^ 

*  ja^_^^reek  *Zw^..5h* <*  ♦«*•'    Th«g»  f  two  pit— t  of  tliber.  which  prq^t to  ih» lifht wiJlUift <#  * 
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filio  haTiQ^  endeavovfed  to  cut  thi\?u^  tbe  isthmus  of  (hat  inountain,  wrote  » 


The  expense  of  the  splendid  monument  which  this  prinre  eredrd  inlionoui 
of  Hephsestkm,  with  that  of  the  funeral,  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thou* 
mnd  talents,  but,  what  man  was  ever  so  ridiculously  and  extravagantly  pro- 
tose  ^  Ail  this  gold,  all  this  silver,  was  no  other  than  the  blood  of  nations,  ajid 
tbe  substance  of  provinces,  which  were  thus  sacrificed  to  a  vain  ostentation. 

•To  CFDWD  the  affection  which  Alexander  had  for  his  deceased  friend,  some- 
thing was  still  wantir^  to  tbe  honours  he  paid  him,  to  raise  them  above  human 
Bature ;  am)  this  was  what  he  proposed,  and  for  that  purpose  had  sent  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon  a  trusty  person  named  Philip,  to  inquire  the  will  of  the  god. 
It  doubtless  was  the  echo  of  that  of  Alexander ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  sa- 
crifices might  be  offered  to  Hephajstion,  as  a  demigod.  These  were  not  spared 
in  any  manner ;  Alexander  himielf  first  setting  the  example,  when  he  made  i 
great  feaM,  to  which  upwards  of  ten  thousand  person?  were  invited.  At  the 
same  time,  he  wrote  to  Cleomenes,  governor  of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to 
build  a  temple  to  Hepha;stion  in  Alexandria,  and  another  in  the  isle  of  Pharos. 
In  thh  letter,  which  is  still  extant,  to  excite  bis  diligence,  and  hasten  the  work, 
oe  grants  the  governor,  who  was  despised  universally  lor  his  injustice  and  ra- 
pine, a  geDeral  pardon  for  all  his  crimes.  Past,  present,  and  future ;  provided 
that,  at  his  return,  the  temple  and  city  should  be  completed.  And  now,  nothing 
Has  seen  but  new  altars,  temples,  and  festivals  {  no  oaths  were  administered 
but  in  the  name  of  the  new  deity ;  to  question  his  divinity  was  a  capital  crime. 
An  old  officer,  a  friend  of  Hephsestion,  bavipg  bewailed  nim  as  dead,  in  pass- 
ing before  his  tomb,  had  like  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  it ;  nor  would  he 
have  been  pardoned,  had  not  Alexander  been  assured,  that  the  officer  wept, 
merely  from  some  iipmains  of  tenderness,  and  not  as  doubting  Hephaestion's 
divinity.  I  cannot  say  wliether  Alexander  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make  anyone 
rive  credit  to  Hephaestion's  divinity  ;  but  be  himself  appeared,  or  at  least  en- 
deavoured to  appear,  firmly  persuaded  of  it ;  and  gloriea,  not  only  that  be  had 
a  god  for  his  father,  but  that  lie  himself  could  make  |;ods. 

During  almost  a  year  which  Alexander  continued  in  Babylon,  he  revolved  a 
peat  many  projects  in  his  mind ;  such  as,  to  go  round  Africa  by  sea,  to  make 
a  complete  discoveiy  of  all  the  nations,  lying  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in- 
habiting its  coa5ts  ;  to  conquer  Arabia,  to  m^e  war  ]fi^th  Cartnage,  and  to  sub 
doe  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  ver^  thoughts  of  sitting  still  fatigued  him,  and 
the  great  vivacity  of  his  imagination  and  ambition  would  never  suffer  him  to 
be  at  rest ;  nay,  could  he  have  conquered  the  whole  world,  he  would  have 
8oa?ht  a  new  one,  to  satiate  the  avidity  of  his  desires. 

The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed  his  thoughts  very  much,  f  ind- 
hje  it  surpassed  in  extent,  in  conveniency,  and  in  whatever  can  be  wished, 
eYdxT  for  tbe  necessities  or  pleasures  of  life,  all  the  other  cities  of  the  East,  he 
resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  empire ;  and  for  that  purpose,  was  desirous 
of  adding  to  it  all  the  convenicncies  and  ornaments  possible. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it,  had  suffered  greatly  by  the 
breakii^  of  the  bank  or  dyke  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  cal  lea 
PaJIacopa.  The  river  rumine  out  of  its  usual  channel,  by  thb  breach,  over- 
sowed the  whole  countnr ;  ana  forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach  grew  at 
last  90  ivide,  that  it  would  have  cost  almost  as  mucn  to  repair  the  bank,  as  the 
raising  of  it  had  lone  at  first.  So  little  water  was  lef\  in  the  channel  of  the 
Euphrates  about  Babylon^  that  there  was  scarcely  depth  enough  for  small  boat« 
which  consequently  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  city. 

*  Prood  Atbos.  who  liftest  thr  hea4  to  heareo,  b«  not  lo  bold  u  to  oppose  to  var  vorfcincii,  Mch  t9tk» 
ml  fllMirc  M  tbev  cftORot  cut,  othe-vii- 1  will  cat  thet  qaita  to  pieces,  ftod  throw  ttiee  into  tbe  »em«-»P!iit 
^ks^lii^.  p.65S.  » 
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Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this,  for  which  purpose  he  emharked  upot 
die  Euphrates,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  places  It  was  on  this  occasior 
that  he  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous,  and  insulting  tone  of  voice,  the  ma^  and 
Chaldeans  who  accompanied  him,  for  the  vanity  of  their  predictions;  since, 
notwithstanding  the  ill  omens  with  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  terrify  him^ 
as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous  woman,  he  had  entered  Babylon,  and  was 
returned  from  it  in  safety.  Attentive  to  nothing  but  the  object  of  hi&  voyage, 
be  went  and  reviewed  the  breach,  and  gave  the  proper  orders  for  repairing  luxi 
wstoring  it  to  its  former  condition. 

This  design  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  applause.  Such  works  are 
truly  worthy  in  great  princes,  and  give  immortal  honour  to  their  name,  as  not 
bein^  the  effect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  entirely  calculated  for  tlie  public 
gooa.  By  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  pny 
vmce  which  lay  under  water;  and  have  made  the  river  more  navigable,  and 
consequently  ot  greater  service  to  the  Babylonians,  by  tuming.it  again  into  its 
channel  as  before.  •* 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  for  the  length,  of  thirty  furlongs^  a 
league  and  a  half,  was  stopped  by  difficulties  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  soon  afler,  put  an  ^d  to  this  pro- 
ject, and  several  others  he  had  formed.  A  supreme  cause,  unknown  to  men, 
prevented  its  execution.  The  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  it,  was  the  curse 
which  God  had  pronounced  aeainst  this  citjr :  an  anathema  which  no  human 
power  could  divert  or  retard.  °*  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  rem- 
nant," the  Lord  of  hosts  had  sworn  above  three  hundred  years  before :  "  I  will 
also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water:  and  I  will  sweep 
it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.*  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  ^lall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.  Neither  shall  the  shepherds  make 
their  fold  there."!  Heaven  and  earth  would  sooner  have  passed  away,  than 
Alexander's  design  been  put  in  execution.  No  river  wis  now  to  flow  by  Ba- 
bylon ;  the  places  round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  chai^d  to  uninhabitable 
fens  ;  it  was  to  be  rendered  inaccessible  by  prodigious  quantities  of  mud  and 
dirt ;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  were  to  be  covered  by  stag- 
nated waters,  which  would  make  all  access  to  it  impracticable.  Thus  it  now 
ies  ;|  and  all  things  were  to  conspire  to  reduce  it  to  tnis  dejected  state,  in  order 
that  the  prophecy  might  be  completely  fulfilled ;  "  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  liatfa 
purposed,  and  who  shall  disannul  it  ?  and  his  hsmd  is  stretched  out,  and  who 
shall  turn  it  back  ?"§  Nothing  shows  nlore  evidently  the  strength  and  weiglU 
of  thb  invincible  curse,  than  me  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  prince  that  ever 
reigned ;  a  prince,  the  most  obstinate  that  ever  was,  with  regard  to  the  carnr* 
ing  on  his  projects ;  a  prince,  none  of  whose  enterprises  had  ever  miscarried , 
but  who  failed  in  this,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  difficult  as  the  rest. 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and  had  most  at  heart,  was  the 
repairing  the  temple  of  Belus.  Xerxes  had  demolished  it  in  his  return  from 
Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Alexander  was  resolved,  not  only 
to  rebuild  it,  but  eveh  to  raise  a  much  more  munificent  temple.  Accordingly^ 
he  had  caused  all  the  rubbish  to  be  removed :  and  finding  that  the  magi,  to 
whose  care  he  had  left  this,  went  on  but  slowly,  he  made  his  soldiers  work  ; 
and  although  ten  thousand  of  them  were  daily  employed  at  it,  for  two  monte 
successively,  the  work  was  not  finished  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  so  p*odi- 
gious  were  its  ruins.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish  soldiers,  who 
were  in  his  army,  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
jpon  to  give  their  assistance ;  but  excused  themselves  with  saying,  that  at 
aolatry  was  forbidden  by  the  tenets  of  their  religkHi,  they  therefore  were  not 
allowed  to  assist  In  building  a  temple  desijg^nea  for  idolatrous  worship ;  and 
accordingly  not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  weie  punished  for  dis- 
obedience, but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  so  that,  at  last,  Alexander,  admiring  tbeii 
•■ —  »  ■ 
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pmBvmnce,  discharged,  and  tem  tbein  hone.*  This  scrupulous  resolutioa 
«f  the  Jews  is  a  lesson  to  manj  Christians,  as  it  teaches  them,  that  thej  are  not 
aBowed  to  ioin  or  assist  in  the  commissioQ  of  an  action  that  is  contrary  to  the 
hkw  of  Qod. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  tne  conduct  of  Providence  on  this  occasion. 
God  had  broken  to  pieces,  by  the  hand  of  his  senrant  Cjnis,  the  idol  Belus^f 
tbe  fod  who  rivallecf  the  Lord  of  Israel ;  he  afterwards  caused  Xerxes  to  de- 
Bnbsfa  hts  temple.  These  first  bkm  which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon,  wert 
so  raaof  omens  of  its  total  ruin ;  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  Alexander  to  coa> 
plde  he  rebuilding  of  this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  some  centuries  afler,  to  r» 
store  that  of  Jerusalem. 

AldHM^  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the  works  above  mentioned,  during 
his  staj  in  Babylon,  he  spent  the  gre(tu.w%  part  of  his  time  in  such  pleasures  as 
that  cityaffisrded;  and  one  would  conclude,thatthechief  aim,  bothof  his  oc- 
cupations and  diversions,  was  to  stupify  himself,  and  to  drive  from  his  mind  the 
meUocboly  amd  afflicting  ideas  of  an  impending  death,  with  which  he  was 
threatened  by  all  the  predictions  of  the  magi  and  other  soothsayers :  for  though, 
in  certain  moments,  he  seemed  not  to  regard  the  various  notices  which  had 
lieeo  given  him ;  he  was  howerer  seriously  affected  with,  them  inwardly ;  and 
these  gloomy  reflections  were  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind.  They  terrified 
him  atlast  to  such  a  deg^ree,  that  whenever  the  most  insignificant  thing  ha}>- 
peoed,  his  imagination  swelled  it  immediately  to  a  prodigy,  and  interpreted  it 
KTto  an  unhappy  omen.  The  palace  was  now  fillea  with  sacrifices,  v(  ith  per- 
sons whose  office  was  to  perform  expiations  and  purifications,'  and  with  otiiers 
who  pret^Mled  to  prophesy.  It  was  certainly  a  spectacle  worthy  a  philosophic 
eye,  to  see  a  prince,  a.  ^vhose  nod  the  worid  trembled,  abandoned  to  the  strong- 
est terroRs ;  so  true  is  k,  says  Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  ^ods,  ami 
the  incredulity  which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear  nor  believe  any  thing,  be  a 
great  misfoctiiine,  the  superstitious  man,  whose  soul  is  a  prey  to  the  most  abject 
tears,  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  is  equally  unhappy,  ft  is  plain  that  God[,  by 
a  jost  judgment,  took  a  pleasure  in  degrading,  before  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
in  siiycniglower  than  the  condition  of  the  vulgar,  the  man  who  had  aflfected  to 
set  himself  above  human  nature,  and  to  equal  himself  to  the  Deity.  This  prince 
bd  sought,  in  all  his  actions,  that  vain  glory  of  conquest  which  men  most  ad- 
mire:  and  to  which  they  s#x,  more  than  to  any  thin^  else,  the  idea  of  gprandeur . 
and  God  delivered  him  up  to  a  ridiculous  superstition,  which  virtuous  men  of 
good  sense  and  understanding  despite  most,  and  than  which,  nothing  can  hm 
more  weak  or  grovelling. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  solemnizing  new  festivals,  and  perpetually 
at  new  banauets,  in  which  he  drank  with  his  usual  intemperance.  ADer  haviitt 
spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  was  proposed  to  him.  He  met  accor£ 
inglj,  and  there  were  twenty  guests  at  table.  He  drank  to  the  health  of  eveiy 
person  in  company,  and  then  pledged  them  severally.  After  this,  calling  for 
the  cup  of  Hercules,  which  contained  six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he*  poured 
ft  all  down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the  company,  named  Proteas,  and 
afterwards  pledged  nira  again  in  the  same  bumper.  He  had  no  sooner  swal 
bwed  it,  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor.  '*  Here  then,''  says  Seneca,  describing 
die  ^tal  effects  of  drunkenness,  **  is  this  hero ;  invincible  to  all  the  toils  of  pro- 
digious marches,  to  the  dangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  to  the  most  violent  ex- 
tMiet  of  heat  and  cold ;  here  he  li^,  conquered  by  his  Intemperance,  and 
stVKk  tc  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  ifcrcuies.''2 

In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  carried  half  dead  to 
has  palace.    Tik.  fever  continued,  though  with  some  favouiable  intervals,  in 

*  JMephm  contra  Apptan.  1.  i.  c.  8.  t  Goil'givei  hiul  tbiinune  in  ItaUk 

lAie^Mairtan  lot  ttinerK,  tot  proBlU,  tot  hiemcf,  p«r  ouas,  rlct*  tampofnm  looonfiiH|iie  dittcnltrt>, ' 
mttd,  tot  idnlaa  ex  ipioto  cadeotU,  tot  maria  tntMB  diaiMraat;  iDtsmperaatiabibendU  at  ill*  H«ml 
•»ii«»lb«Ri9>Mi  eovdidiL  — Scncc  Kput  83 
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iMdi  he  gnre  tlie  necessaiy  orders  for  thesailine  of  the  fleet,  and  the  BMUcb' 
ing:  of  his  land  forces,  being  persuaded  he  should  soon  recover.  But  at  lasd^ 
finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  and  bis  voice  beginning  to  fail,  he  drew  his  rii^ 
from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas,  with  orders  to  convey  his  corpse  t* 
the  temple  of  Ammon. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  weakness,  he  struggled  with  death,  and,  raising 
himself  upon  his  elbow,  presented  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  could  not  refuse 
this  last  testimony  of  friendship,  his  dying  hand  to  kiss.*  After  this,  bis  princi 
pal  courtiers  asking  to  whom  he  left  the  empire,  he  answered,  "  to  the  most 
worthy ;"  adding,  that  he  foresaw  the  decision  ot  this  would  give  occasion  to 
strange  funeral  games  after  his  decease.  And  Perdiccas  inquiring  farther,  at 
what  time  they  should  pay  him  divine  honours,  he  replied,  **  when  you  are 
happy.*'  These  were  his  last  words,  and  soon  after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty- 
two  years  and  eight  months  old,  and  had  reigned  twelve.  He  died  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  spring,  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad. 

No  one,  say  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  suspected  |hen  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned ;  and  yet  at  this  time  such  reports  generally  prevail.!  But  the  state 
of  his  body  proved  that  he  did  not  die  by  that  means  ;  for  all  his  chief  officers 
disagreeing  among  themselves,  the  corpse,  though  it  lay  quite  neglected  for 
several  days  in  Babylon,  which  stands  in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  show  the  least 
symptoms  of  putrefaction.  The  true«poison  which  brought  him  to  his  end  v^as 
wine,  which  has  killed  many  thousands  besides  Alexander.  It  was  neverthe- 
less believed  afterwards,  that  this  prince  had  been  poisoned  by  the  treacbeiy 
of  Antipater's  sons :  that  Cassander,  the  eldest  of  them,  brought  the  poiaoni 
from  Greece  ;  that  tolas,  his  younger  brother,  threw  the  fatal  drau^t  into 
Alexander's  cup,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer ;  and  that  he -chose  the  time  of 
the  great  feast  mentioned  above,  in  order  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wine 
he  then  drank  might  conceal  the  true  cause  of  his  death.  The  state  of  Anti- 
pater's  affairs,  at  that  time,  gave  some  ^unds  for  this  suspicion.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  been  recalled  with  no  other  view  than  to  ruin  him,  * 
because  of  his  maladministration  during  his  vice-royalty ;  and  it  was  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  he  commanded  his  sons  to  commit  a  crime  which  would 
save  his  own  life,  by  taking  away  that  of  his  sovereign.  An  undoubted  cir 
cumstance  is,  that  he  could  never  wash  out  this  stain :  and  that  as  lon^  as  be 
lived,  the  Macedonians  detested  him  as  a  traitor  wk>  had  poisoned  theur  kiog^. 
Aristode  was  also  suspected,  but  with  no  great  founoation.    .     *    .     , 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life. by  poison. or  bv  excessive  drinkti^,  it  it 
surprisingto  see  the  prediction  of  the  magi  and  sootnsayers,'with  regard  to  his 
dying  in  Babylon,  so  exactly  fulfilled.  It  is  certain  and  indisputable,  that  God 
has  reserved  to  himself  only  the  knowledj^e  of  futurity  ;  and  if  the  soothsayers 
and  oracles  have  sometimes  foretold  things  which  really  came  to  pass,  they 
coulddo  it  no  other  way  than  by  their  impious  correspondence  with  devils,  who. 
bji  their  penetration  and  natural  sagacity,  find  out  several  methods  wherebj 
Chey  dive  to  a  certain  degree  into  futurity,  with  regard  to  approaching  events ; 
and  are  enabled  to  make  predictions,  which,  though  they  appear  above  tht 
reach  of  luman  understandings,  are  yet  not  above  that  ot  malicious  spirits  of 
darkness.  The  knowledge  toose  evil  spirits  have  of  all  the*  circumstanoes 
irhich  precede  and  prepare  an  event ;  the  part  they  frequently  bear  in  it,  by 
inspiring  such  of  the  wicked  as  are  given  up  to  them  with  the  thoughts  ana 
desire  of  doing  certain  actions,  and  committing  certain  crimes ;  an  inspiration 
to  which  they  are  sure  those  wicked  persons  will  consent :  by  these  thi^gs^ 

*  (tnMMiMan  rioleotttttnotbi  dilmbetnr,  in  eaUtum  tMnea  erectiM,  dextnon  omnibtn,  qui  eua  noiHlff 
f^Qtat,  pomsit    ^i^  anttm  illmm  otcuUri  non  cunreret,  qoao  jam  fato  opprtMa,  maximi  tscrdnmt  eoa 
ylmA,lMBMiU  qoun  t^ta  rlriiiora,  iuffieitf— Val.  Max.  I.  r.  c  1. 

f  A.  M.  3689.    Ant.  J.C.  321. 

X  It  it  pretended  tbat  this  poiiOB  wm  mm  wlPMMljr  eoU  water,  which  •x«Jm  inf  hf  Jrop,  from  a  iw^ 
hi  Arcadia,  called  Nonaeris.    Very  litti*  of  it  falls  and  It  h  so  rerj  sharp,  that  Keorrodes  whaterer  mns 
fr«l  rae^ires  i:.  those  eicepied  which  are  made  of  s  mule*s  hoof.    We  are  told,  that  it  way  brovcht  lor 
lllis  k«*vi4  }>«rpo»«t  from  Greece  tc  Babylon  to  a  vessel  of  Xhf  latter  sort. 
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Jerib  «fe  enabled  to  foresee  and  ibielen  oeitain  particulars.*  Tbey,  indeedi 
ofteD  mistake  io  their  conjectures,  but  God  also  sometimes  permits  tbem  to 
succeed  in  them,  in  order  to  punish  the  impiety  of  those,  wtio,  in  contradictioo 
to  bis  commands,  inquire  their  fate  of  such  lying:  spirits.f 

The  moment  that  Alexander's  death  was  known,  the  whole  palace  ecnoed 
with  cries  andgroans.  The  vanquished  bewailed  him  wi^h  as  many  tears  at 
the  victors.  The  grief  for  his  death  occasionira"  the  remembrance  of  his  maiiy 
good  qualities,  all  hi^  faults  were  tbigotten.  The  Persians  declared  hin  (• 
nave  been  the  most  just,  the  kindest  sovereign  tHat  ever  reigned  over  them . 
the  Macedonians,  the  best,  the  most  valiant  prince  in  the  universe ;  and  ail 
exclaimed  against  the  gods  for  having  enviously  bereaved  mankind  of  him,  in 
the  flower  c?  his  age,  and  at  the  l^ight  of  his  fortune.  The  Macedoniam 
imagined  they  saw  Alexander  with  a  finn  and  intrepid  air.  still  lead  them  on  to 
batUe,  besiege  cities,  climb  walls,  and  reward  such  as  had  disting[uished  them* 
selves.  They  then  reproached  themselves  for  having  refused  him  divine  ho* 
noun ;  and  confessed  tney  had  been  ungrateful  mud  impious,  for  bereaving  him 
of  a  name  he  so  justly  merited. 

After  rendering  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and  tears,  they  turned  tlieir 
whole  tiioc^ts  ami  reflections  on  themselves,  and  oo  the  sad  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  Alexander's  death.  They  considered,  that  they  were 
on  the  Either  side,  with  respect  to  Macedonia,  of  the  Euphrates,  witnout  a 
leader  to  head  tiiem  :  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  who  abhorred  their  new 
yoke.  As  the  king  died  without  nominating  his  successor,  a  dreadful  futurity 
presented  itself  to  their  imagination :  and  exhibited  nothing  but  divisions,  civil 
wars,  and  a  fatal  necessity  of  still  shedding  their  blood,  and  of  opening  their 
former  woonds,  not  to  conquer  Asia,  but  only  to  give  a  king  to  it ;  and  to  raise 
to  the  throne  perhai>s  some  mean  officer  or  wicked  wretch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  to  Babylon,  but  spread  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  news  of  it  soon  reached  Sysigambis.  One  of  her  daughters 
was  with  her,  who  being  still  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  Hephsstion,  her 
husband,  folt  all  her  private  woes  revived  by  the  si^t  of  tlie  public  calamity. 
But  Sysigambis  bewailed  the  several  misfortunes  of  her  family  ;  and  this  new 
afflicbon  awakened  the  remembrance  of  all  its  former  sufienngs.  One  would 
have  tliougdht  that  Darius  was  but  just  dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate  mother 
lolemnizea  the  funeral  of  two  sons  at  the  same  time.  She  wept  the  living  no 
less  tiian  the  dead :  ^'  Who  now,"  she  would  say, "  will  take  care  of  my  daugh- 
ters ?  Where  shall  we  find  another  Alexander  ?"  She  would  fancy  that  she 
saw  tbem  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
kingdom  a  second  time  ;  but  with  this  difierence,  that  now  Alexander  was  gone 
they  had  no  refuge  lefL  At  last  she  sunk  under  her  grief.  This  princess,  wiio 
had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband,  eighty  of  her 
brothers,  who  were  murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus,  and  to  say  all  in  one 
word,  tiiat  of  Darius  her  son.  and  the  ruin  of  her  family  ;  though  she  had  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  all  these  losses,  she  however  had  not  strengu  of  mind  suffi> 
cieot  to  support  herself  afler  the  death  of  Alexander.  She  would  not  take 
any  sustenance,  and  starved  herself  to  death,  to  avoid  surviving  this  last 
•calamity. 

Alter  Alexander's  death,  gpneat  conteotions  arose  among  the  Macedoiian8> 
about  appointing  a  successor,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  in  its  proper 
place.  After  seven  days  spent  in  confusion  ana  disputes,  it  was  ligreed  that 
Aridxus,  bastard  brother  to  Alexander,  should  be  declared  king ;  and  that  in 
case  Roxana,  who  was  eight  nuxiths  gone  with  child,  should  be  delivered  ot  a 
son,  he  suould  share  the  throne  in  coq^mction  with  Aridsus,  and  that  Perdie- 

themooet^rretut,  (jmlent.)  malefacU  tu«d«re.  de  qoonm  moribng  e«Tti  laat  quod  sint  tii  t»lift  m^ 
Ibos  comeiMuri.    StMdeat  auietn  mni»  et  IfiTUtbiUbut  modit. — SU  Aup.  de  Pivinat.  Ummmu  p.  iSt, 


f  FmU*  est  et  non  ii<coa;piiam,  itt  MnolpoteM  •!  JintM,  ad  eomm  p^Bnam  qoibus  i#ia  pnedicuv 
«Blto  apparala  aiaiatwiorum  tmnm  etUai  loWti^at  Ulibfci  aliqaid  dlrlaatioBUimpcniat.— St.  Am§.  H 
!Kt.  QsMt.  kd  Smplitt  «.  U.  (^ait-S 
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eas  Aould  Jhtve  the  xsare  of  both ,  for  Aridieiit  was  a^weadE  mm,  aid  Tanled  a 

guardian  as  much  as  a  child. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having^  embalmed  the  king's  corpse  aHer  their 
manner,  Andsus  was  appointed  to  conv«|r  it  to  the  tem]>)e  of  Jupiter-Ammoo. 
Two  whole  years  were  eini>loyed  in  preparing  for  this  magnificent  funeral, 
which  made  Olympias  bewail  the  fete  of  her  son,  who  havine  had  the  ambi- 
tion to  rank  himself  among  the  gods,  was  so  loqg  deprived  of  burial,  a  privi 
leg^  allowed  to  the  meanest  of  mortals.* 

SECTIOir  XIX. — THE  JUDGMENT  WE  ARE  TO  FORM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reader  would  not' be  satbBed,  if^  after  having  given  a  detail  of  Alexan 
der's  actions,  I  should  not  take  notice  of  the  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them . 
especially  as  authors  have  differed  widely  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  thi 
merits  of  this  prince.  Some  have  apj^lauded  him  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  aa 
the  model  of  a  peffect  hero,  which  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed ;  others^ 
on  the  contrary,  have  represen^d  him  in  such  colours,  as  at  least  su]ly«  if  nol 
quite  eclipse,  the  splendour  oi  his  victories. 

This  diversity  of  sentiments  denotes  that  of  Alexander's  qualities ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  good  and  evi^  vihues  and  vices,  were  never  more 
equally  blended,  than  in  the  prince  whose  histoiy  we  have  written.!  But  thb 
is  not  all ;  for  Alexander  appears  very  different  according  to  the  times  or  sea- 
sons in  which  we  consider  him,  as  Livy  has  very  justly  observed.  In  the  inquiry 
he  makes  concerning  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  be  had  turned  them 
towards  Italy,  he  discovers  in  him  a  kind  of  double  Alexander ;  the  one,  wilt, 
temperate,  judicious,  brave,  intrepid,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pnident,  ana  cii^ 
cumspect :  the  other,  immersed  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  haughty  prosperity ; 
vain,  proud,  arrogant,  fieiy ;  soflened  by  delights,  abandoned  to^ intemperance 
and  excesses ;  in  a  word,  resembling  Darius  rather  than  Alexander ;  ana  having 
made  the  Afacedonians  degenerate  into  all  the  vices  of  the  Persians,  by  th« 
new  turn  of  mind,  and  the  new  manoerB,  he  assumed  aAer  his  conquests.! 

I  shall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan«  in  the  account  1  am  now  to  g[ive  of  Alex* 
ander's  character,  and  shall  consider  it  under  two  aspects,  and,  in  a  manner, 
two  eras :  first,  from  his  youth  till  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
which  followed  soon  after;  and,  secondly^  fiom  that  victoiy  till  his  death.  The 
former  will  exhibit  to  us  great  qualities  with  few  defects,  according  to  the  idea 
the  heathens  had  of  these ;  the  second^iU  represent  to  us  enormods  vices ;  aixL 
not  withstanding  the  splendour  of  «o  many  victories,  veiy  little  true  and  soira 
merit,  even  wiu  regard  to  wailike  actioiM,  a  few  battles  excepted,  in  which  ht 
sw  taiaed  his  reputation^ 

TART  FIRST. 

We  are  first  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  Alexander,  a  happy  dispoeitioo, 
cultivated  and  improved  by  an  excellent  education.  He  had  a  great,  noble« 
and  generous  soul.  He  delighted  in  bestowing  and  doing  service,  qualities  he 
Ind  acquired  in  his  infant  years*  A  young  lady  whose  business  it  was  to  gather 
up  and  throw  (he  balls  when  he  played  at  tennis,  to  whom  he  had  given  no- 
thing, taught  him  a  good  lesson  on  that  subject.  As  he  always  threw  the  r  Mb 
to  iS%  other  players,  the  king,  .with  aa  anny  ajr,  cried  to  him,  '*  and  am  I  then 
to  hav%  no  ball  ?"  "  J^o,  sir,". replied ^  the  lad,  "you  do  not  ask  me  for  it." 
TSis  wit^  and  ready  answer  gave  great  satis£iction  to  the  prince,  who  laughed, 
aird  afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him.  After  this,  there  was  no  occasKm  to 
•icite  him  to  acts  of  generosity ;  for  he  would  be  quite  anery  with  such  la 
nJbied  them  at  his  hands.    Finding  Phpcion  cootknie  inflexibie  on  this  head, 

*  .ACUmi.  1.  xtii.  c.  so.  ~^ 

t  Liniitna,iadaftria;  comiUte,  MTegmatU ;  nalis  bonitqne  sftibiit  mixtM.- -Tucit. 
1  St  loqauBor  de  Alexaadro  nondaan  in«rw  •eeoDdIt  reb«M,  qoannn  imibo  iirtol«rwMior  frit,    i^oi  ■  «■ 
knMki  warm  fortniMB,  aorique,  at  ita  dicam,  iBgenii,  Qood  tibi  rictov  iadoerat,  apedetv.    Dario  bmcm  A. 
pnm  Alexandro  in  Itaiiua  Teoinet,  •!  ■■■iiiili  M Ma^oimi  thUtmm,  ifaf  iwwita»q— 


■ttk  Mam  Alexandro  in  ItaUam  Teoinet,  •!  ■■■mill  Me<a<e«i«  Mitmm,  deMoeraaleaMM  J»m  fe 
FentiM  MMt  aiiaxisMt— Lhr.  L  b.  a.  IS.  '     '^ 


WlotdUlii  IghhMfii  ''-Airtfbe  wnM  mo  long^  be  hn  fHend,  In^jHe  Ykf  re- 
ltti9d4o  amcipt  of  bb  iuNJvn.'-*  • 

Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  seoBible  of  the  mightj  thinf^  to  which  he  wm 
boroi  endeaToared  to  shine  on  all  occasions, and  appear  more  conspicuous tiian 
any  other  person.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  »  strong  a  love  for  gk)r\' ;  and 
it  is  well  KDown  that  ambition,  which  is  considered  by  Christians  sts  a  great 
vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  heathens  as  a  great  virtue.  It  was  that  which 
Bade  Alexasd^r  support  with  courage  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  nccess.'try  for 
those  wbo  wouh*"  distinguish  Iheraselves  in  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind. 
He  was  accustomed  very  early  to  a  sober,  bard,  plain  way  of  life,  uncorrupted 
with  luxuiT  or  delicacy  of  any  kind ;  a  way  of  life  highly  advantageous  to 
jnung  soldiers. 

I  db  not  know  ivhether  aay  prince  in  the  world  had  a  nobler  education  thaa 
AlexasKier.  He  was  very  conversant  in  eloquence,  poetry,  polite  learning,  th€ 
wboW  circle  of  arts,  and  the  most  abstracted  and  most  sublime  sciences,  flow 
happy  was  he  m  meeting  with  so  great  a  preceptor!  NoAebut  an  Aristotle 
was  fit  fur  an  Alexander.  I  am  oveiioyed  to  find^the  disciple  pay  so  illustrious 
a  testimony  in  respect  to  his  master,  by  declarii^  be  was  more  indebted  to  him, 
io  one  sense,  than  to  bis  father.  A  man  wbo  thinks  and  speaks  fn  this  manner, 
must  be  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  efiects  of  thb  were  soon  seen.  Is  it  poasible  for  us  to  admire  too  much 
the  great  solidity  and  judgment  which  this  vouiv  prifKe  discovered  in  hit  con- 
versation with  the  Persian  ambassadors  ?  his  enrh^  wisdom,  while,  in  his  youth, 
be  acted  as  reeent  during  his  £ither'9 absence^  and  pacified  the  feuds  whkh  hacl 
broken  out  in  Macedonia?  his  oomg«  and  •bravery  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
io  which  be  so  gloriously  disttnguished  himself? 

It  is  a  pain  for  me  to  see  him  wanting  in  respect  to  his  father  at  a  banquet, 
and  employing  severe,  insulting  expressions  on  that  occasion.'  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  insult  which  Philip  offered  Olympias,  his  mother,  .in  divorcing 
ber,  transported  him  in  a  manner  bejrond  himself;  but  still,  no  pretence,  no 
iiptistice  or  violence,  can  either  justify  or  excuse  such  usage  to  a  father  and  a 
kiner. 

He  afterwards  discovered  more  moderation,  when  on  occasion  of  the  insolent 
and  seditious  discourses  held  by  his  eoldien  in  an  insurrection,  he  s^id,  "  that 
Dothinr  was  more  royal,  than  for  a  man  to  beair  with  calmness  hfmself  ill  spdcen 
oC,  at  Uie  time  he  is  doing  good." '  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  great  prince 
of  Conde  did  not  think  ai^  thing  mere  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  conqueror, 
than  the  noble  hai^tiness  with  wliicb  be  spoke  to  the  rebellious  soldiers,  who 
reibsed  to  follow  him :  **  Clo,"  says  he,*  *'  ungratefbl,  base  wretches,  and  pro- 
claim ID  your  country,  that  yon  have  abnndomd  your  king  among  nations  who 
will  obey  him  better  than  you."t  *'  Alexander,**  says  that  prince,  **  abandoned 
by  hii  own  troops  among  Darbarians,  who  were  net  yet  completely  conquered, 
faeliered  bioiseif  so  worthy  of  comaiaiiding  others,  that  he  did  not  think  tnen 
coukl  refuse  to  obey  hhn.  Whether  he  wefe  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among ' 
Greeks  or  Per8ian%.  it  was  the  same  to  him.  He  fancied,  that  wherever  bn 
found  men,  he  found  subjects*'"  Alexander's  patience  and  moderation,  whkb 
I  took  notice  of  at  first,  are  no  less  wonderful*' 

The  &st  years  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  his  life.  That 
it  twen^yeani  of  agei  he  was  able  to  appease  the  intestine  feuds  which  raged 
in  the  kngdom ;  jdwt  he  either  crushed  or  suisjected  fbreignienemies,  anu  those 
of  the  most  fofinidable  kind ;  th^  he  disarmed  Greece,  most  of  the  natioai 
idiercof  had  united  ido^ngt  him ;  avid  that  in  less  than  three  years,  he  should 
bave  enabted-Uniseir  to  execute  securely  those  plans  his  father  had  so  wisely 
projected;  all  these  evince  a  presence  of  mind,  a  strength  of  soul,  a  coura^, 
an  intrepidity,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  a  consummate  prudence ;  qualitiet 
which  iorm  me  cbar^terof  the  true  here. 
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This  cfaaraetOT  he  supported  in  a  wonderfiil  manner,  during  the  frimk 
ef  bis  expedition  a^inst  Darius^  till  the  time  mentioned  by  us.  Plutarch  verj 
justly  admires  ^  oare  plan  of  it,  as  the  roost  heroic  act  that  ever  was.*  H« 
tonned  it  the  veiy  instant  he  ascended  the  throne,  looking  upon  this  design,  in 
some  measure,  as  a  part  of  what  he  inherited  from  his  fatner.  When  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  surrounded  with  dangers  lK>th  within  and  without  his  king« 
dom,  finding  his  treasury  drained  and  encumbered  with  debts,  to  the  amount 
of  two  hun(&ed  talents,  which  his  father  had  contracted ;  having  an  army  which 
was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Persians ;  in  this  condition,  Alex* 
ander  already  turned  his  eyes  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  proposed  no  ledt 
a  conquest  than  that  of  so  vast  an  empire. 

Was  this  the  effect  of  the  pride  ana  rashness  of  youth  ?  asks  Plutarch.  Cer- 
tainly not,  replies  that  author.  No  man  ever  formed  a  warlike  enterprise  with 
80  great  preparations,  and  such  mighty  succours,  by  which  I  understand,  cod 
tinues  Plutarch,  magnanimity,  prudence,  temperance,  and  courage  :  prepara 
tions  and  aids,  with  which  philosophy  supplied  him.  and  which  he  thoroughlj 
studied  ,  !k>  that  we  may  amrm,  that  he  was  as  much  indebted  for  his  conquest 
to  the  lessons  of  Aristotle  his  master,  as  to  the  instructions  of  Philip  his  father. 

We  may  add,  that,  according  to  all  the  maxims  of  war,  Alexander's  enters- 
prise  must  naturalljr  have  been  successful.  *  Such  an  army  as  his.  though  not  a 
veiT  great  one,  consisting  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops 
at  tnat  time  in  the  world ;  and  trained  up  to  war  durii^  a  long  course  of  years, 
inured  to  toils  and  dangers,  formed  by  a  happy  experience  to  all  the  exerci^a 
of  sieges  and  battles,  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  victories,  bj 
Jbe  hopes  of  an  immense  booty,  and  more  so  by  their  hereditary  and  irrecoo* 
cilable  hatred  to  the  Persians ;  such  an  army,  headed  by  Alexander,  was  al* 
most  sure  of  conquerirg  an  army,  composed,  indeed,  of  infinite  numbers  of 
men.  but  of  few  soldiers. 

Tne  rapidity  of  the  execution  was  answerable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  project. 
After  havinfi^  gained  the  affection  of  all  his  generals  and  officers  by  an  upparal- 
leled  libenui^,  and  all  Lis  soldiers  by  an  air  of  goodness,  and  affability,  and 
even  familiarity,  which,  so  far  from  debasing  the  malesty  of  a  prince,  adds  to 
the  respect  which  is  paid  him,  such  a  zeal  and  tenderness  as  is  proof  against 
all  this ;  af^er  this,  I  say,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  astonish  his  enemies 
by  bold  enterprises :  to  terrify  them  by  examples  of  severity  %  and,  lasthv,  to 
win  them  by  acts  of  humanity  and  clemency.  He  succeeded  wonderfufiy  In 
these.  The  passage  of  the  uranicus,  followed  by  a  famous  victoiy,  the  twQ 
celebrated  sieges  ofMiletus  and  Halicainassus,  showed  Asia  a  young  conqueror, 
to  whom  no  part  of  militaiy  knowledge  was  unknown.  The  razing  of  tne  last 
city  to  the  veiy  foundations,  spread  a  universal  terror ;  but  the  allowir^  all 
those  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  and  ancient. laws,  who  submitted  cl^er- 
fiilly,  made  the  world  believe,  that  the  conqueror  had  no  other  view  than  to  make 
nations  happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  lasting  peace. 

His  impatience  to  nathe  himself,  when  covered  with  sweat,  in  the  river 
Cydnus,  might  be  lOoked  upon  as  a  gay,  juvenile  action,  unworthy  of  his  dig* 
Di^ ;  but  we  must  not  judge  of  it  from  the  manners  of  the  present  age.  Tne 
ancients,  all  whose  exercises  bore  some  relation  to  those  of^war,  accustomed 
themselves  eariy  to  bathing  and  swimmiiu^*  It  is  well  known,  that  in  Rome^ 
the  sons  of  the  nobility,  after  having  heated  themselves  in  the  Campus  Martiin, 
with  running;,  wrestling,  and  hurling  the  javelin,  used  to  plunfi;e  into  the  Tiber^ 
which  runs  By  that  ci^.  By  these  exercises  they  enabled  tnemselves  to  past 
rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy's  country ;  for  these  are  never  cmssed,  but  aftet 
painful  marches,  and  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  wbtch, 
with  the  weight  of  the  soldier?  arms,  must  necessarily  make  them  sweat 
Hence  we  may  apologize  for  Alexander's  bathing  himself  in  a  river,  which 
had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to  him,  especially  as  he  might  not  know  that  the 

waters  of  it  were  so  excessively  cold. 
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1W  Vmm  battles  of  Issus  aDd  Arbeia,  with  the  siege  of  Tjie,  oaeof  the  moit 
fimousof  antiquity,  entirely  proved  that  Alexander  possessed  all  the  qualities 
Mth  form  the  ^at  soldier ;  skill  in  making  choice  of  a  field  of  battle ;  such 
a  preseace  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  action,  as  is  necessanr  for  giving  out  proper 
sniers ;  a  courage  and  braVeiy,  which  the  most  evident  dangers  only  animated ; 
H)  impetuous  activity,  tempered  and  guided  by  such  a  prudent  reservedness, 
as  will  not  sufhr  the  hero  to  be  carrz^  away  by  an  indiscreet  ardbur ;  lastlr, 
ittch  a  resolution  and  constancy,  as  is  neither  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles, nor  discouraged  by  difficulties,  thou^  seemingly  insurmountable,  and 
vfaich  know  do  other  bounds  or  issue  than  victoiy. 

Historians  have  observed  a  ^reat  difference  between  Alexander  and  his 
&ther,  in  their  manner  of  making  war.  Stratagem,  and  even  knaveiy,  were 
(he  prevailing  arts  of  Philip,  who  always  acted  secretly,  and  in  the  dark ;  but 
h'ls  son  pursued*  his  schemes  with  more  candour,  and  without  disguise.  The 
one  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cunning,  the  other  to  subduej  them 
jy  force  of  arms.  The  former  discovered  more  art,  the  latter  had  a  greater 
soul.  Philip  did  not  look  upon  any  methods,  which  conduce  to  conquest,  as 
ignominious ;  but  Alexander  could  never  prevail  with  himself  to  employ  treach* 
eiy.*  He,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  the  ablest  of  the  generals  of 
Darius :  but  then  he  employed  honourable  means.  When  he  marched  near 
Memnon's  lands,  he  commanded  his  soldiers,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  noi 
to  commit  the  least  depredation  in  them.  His  desi^,  by  this  conduct,  was 
either  to  gain  over  to  his  side,  or  to  make  the  Persians  suspect  his  fidelity. 
HemnoD  also  delighted  in  behaving  with  generosity  towards  Alexander  ;  and 
bearing  a  soldier  speak  ill  of  that  prince,  ^  I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,*' 
said  he,  strikine  him  with  his  javebn,  **"  to  speak  injuriously  of  that  prince,  but 
Id  j&rht  ajgainst  him."t 

The  circumstance  which  raises  Alexander  above  most  conquerors,  and,  as  it 
were,  above  himself,  is,  the  use  he  made  of  victory  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 
This  is  the  most  beautifiil  incident  in  his  life ;  is  the  point  of  sight  in  which  it 
b  his  interest  to  be  comidered,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  appear  truly 
peat  in  this  view.  By  the  victory  of  Issus,  he  had  possessed  himself,  not 
only  of  the  person  of  Darius,  but  also  of  his  empire.  Not  only  Sysi^mbis, 
that  king's  mother,  was  his  captive,  but  also  his  wife  and  daughtera,  pnncesses 
irfaose  l:^uty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  all  Asia.  Alexander  was  in  the  bloom 
of  bis  life,  a  conqueror,  fiee,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  the  bands  of  marriage,  as 
an  author  observes  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  on  a  like  occasion  :|  nevertiie* 
less,  his  camp  was,  to  these  princesses,  a  sacred  asylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in 
which  their  chastity  was  secured,  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itself,  and  sa 
highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  moments,  hearing  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  bad  niet  with,  could  not  forbear  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  to  wish  success  to  so  wise  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed 
his  passions  so  absolutely. 

In  tine  enumeration  of  Alexander's  good  qualities,  I  must  not  omit  one  rarel/ 
found  anioi^  the  g^at,  and  which  nevertheless  does  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  makes  life  happ^ :  this  is,  his  being  endowed  with  a  soul  capable  of  a 
lender  finendship :  bis  openness,  truth,  perseverance,  and  humility,  in  sc  ex* 
dted  a  fortune,  which  generally  considers  itself  only,  m^kes  its  grandeur  con* 
list  in  humbling  all  thines  around  it,  and  is  better  pleased  with  servile  wretche% 
than  with  free,  sincere  mends. 

Alexander  (beared  himself  to  his  officers  and  soldiers ;  treated  them  with 
(he  greatest  familiarity ;  admitted  them  to  his  table,  his  exercises,  and  conver- 
AtK4n ;  was  deeply  troubled  for  them  when  involved  in  any  calamity,  grieved 
far  them  when  sick,  rejoiced  at  iheit  reooreiy,  and  sharecl  in  whatever  beM 

*  Viaceadi  ratio  otriqM  dirertn.  Hie  ap«rt«,  Qle  artibiM  bells  tractabat  LreceptU  ille  gaudere  hottf. 
M*.  lie  palajD  fbiis.  Prudeotior  ille  coonlio,  hie  anine  mag mfioentior--'NaIla  apua  Philippam  torpk  r» 
lie  TJnecodi i  —  Jiwtin.  1.  it.  c.  8.— 'PattMO.  L  rii.  f,  4I&. 
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tbem.  We  bare  examples  of  this  in  Hepteation,  Ptolem^p « iii^  Cral^iis,  and 
many  others.  A  prince  of  real  merit  does  no  ways  debase  his  dignity  by  suck 
a  familiarity  and  condescension ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  more  beloNied  and  re* 
spected  upon  that  veiy  account.  Eveiy  man  of  a  tail  stature  does  not  scruple 
to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  well  knowing  that  he 
shall  overtop  them  all.  It  is  the  interest  of  truly  diminutive  persons  only,  not 
to  vie  in  stature  with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in  a  crowd. 

Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  because  they  were  sensible  he  was  before- 
hand with  them  in  affection.  This  circumstance  made  the  soldiers  stronglv 
desirous  to  please  him,  and  fired  them  with  intrepidity  :  hence  they  were  al* 
ways  ready  to  execute  all  his  orders,  though  attended  with  the  greatest  d  ffi* 
culties  and  dangers :  this  made  them  submit  patiently  to  the  severest  hardships^ 
and  threw  them  into  the  deepest  affliction,  whenever  they  happened  to  give 
him  any  room  for  discontent. 

In  this  picture  which  has  been  riven  of  Alexander,  what  was  wanting  to  coii» 
plete  his  glory  ?  Military  virtue  has  been  exhibited  in  its  utmost  splendour 
goodness,  clemency,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  have  crowned  it,  and  added 
such  a  lustre  as  greatly  enhances  its  value.  Let  us  supnose  that  AJexander,  to 
secure  his  glory  and  his  victories,  had  stopped  short  in  his  career :  that  he  him> 
telf  had  checked  his  ambition,  and  raised  Darius  to  the  throne,  with  the  sanoe 
hand  that  had  dispossessed  him  of  it ;  had  made  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  free  and  mdependent  of  Persia ;  that  he  had  declared  himself  protector 
of  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece,  with  no  other  view  than  to  secure  their 
liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  oi*  their  respective  laws  and  customs ;  that  he  af^r- 
wards  had  returned  to  Macedon,  and  tnere,  contented  with  the  lawful  bounds 
of  \uF  empire,  made  all  his  gloiy  and  del^ht  consist  in  rendering  his  people 
happy,  in  procuring  it  abundance  of  all  things,  in  seeing  the  laws  put  m  exe« 
cution,  and  making  justice  flourish;  in  causing  virtue  to  oe  had  in  honour,  and 
endearing  himseltto  his  subjects  ;  in  fine,  that  having  become,  by  the  terror 
of  his  arms,  and  much  more  so  by  the  £aime  of  his  virtues,  the  aduniration  of 
the  whole  world,  he  saw  himself,  in  some  measure,* the  arbiter  of  all  nations, 
and  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men,  such  an  empire  as  is  infinitely  more  las*- 
mg  and  honourable  than  that  which  is  founded  on  fear  only.  Let  us  suppose 
all  this  to  have  happened,  Alexander  would  have  been  as  great,  as  glorious,  a& 
good  a  prince  as  ever  blessed  mankind. 

To  tne  forming  so  great  a  character,  a  ^^reatness  of  soul,  and  a  most  refined 
taste  for  true  gloiy,  are  required,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  history.  Men 
generally  do  not  consider,  that  the  gloiy  which  attends  the  most  brilliant  cod* 
quests,  IS  gpneatly  inferior  to  the  reputation  of  a  prince,  who  has  despised  and 
trampled  upon  ambition,  and  known  how  to  give  bcMinds  to  universal  power.* 
But  Alexander  was  far  from  possessing  thefe  happy  qualities.  His  uninter- 
rupted felicity,  that  never  experienced  adverse  fortune,  intoxicated  and  chained 
bim  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  no  loiter  appeared  the  same  man ;  and  I  do  do: 
remember  that  ever  the  pbison  of  prosperity  had  a  more  sudden  or  mo*  ?  for- 
cible effect  than  upon  him. 

FART  SECOHD. 

From  the  siege  of  Trre,  which  was  toon  afler  the  battle  of  Issus,  in  which 
Alexander  displayed  nil  ttie  ooura^  and  abilities  of  a  great  warrior,  we  see 
the  virtues  and  noble  equalities  of  this  prince  degenerate  on  a  sudden,  and  make 
way  for  the  greatest  vices  and  most  brutal  passions.  If  we  sometimes,  through 
the  excesses  to  which  he  abandons  hknsetf,  perceive  some  brieht  rays  of  ha 
inanity,  gentleness,  amd  moderation,  these  are  the  effects  of  a  happy  disposi- 
tiQD,  which  not  i>eing  quite  extinguished  by  vice,  is  however  goveniea  by  it 


*  Sen  obi  verm  principU,  ubi  aempitAma  ait  ^loiuu— Arr.M,  et  «tatttM«  aras  etiam  tetnplaqoc  « 
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Wm  e^vr  ent^t^jrise  more  ,wiJ4  and  vAs^T^guiL,  than  that  of  ciuising  tbt 
Hody  deserts  of  Libya  ^  of  exposing  hU  army  to  the  danger  of  perishing  with 
diirst  and  fatigue ;  of  interrupting  the  course  of  his  victories,  and  giving  his 
enemy  tinie  to  raise  a  n^  army,  merely  for  the  sake  of  marching  so-)iar,  io 
order  to  get  himself  named  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  and  purchasctfiat  so 
dear  a  rate,  a  title  which  could  only  render  him  contemptible  ? 

How  m  an  was  it  in  Alexander,  to  omit  always  in  his  letters,  aAer  the  Jefeat 
of  Darius^  the  Greek  word  Xa>'?<i»,  which  signifies  health,  except  in  those  he 
wrote  to  Phocion  and  Antipater!  as  if  this  title,  because  employed  by  other 
men,  could  have  deeded  a  king,  wlio  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  procure,  at 
least,  to  wish,  all  his  sul^'ects  the  ei\joyment  of  the  felicity  implied  by  that 
word.* 

Of  all  vices,  none  is  so  grovelling,  none  so  unworthy,  not  only  of  a  prince, 
but  of  a  man  ot  honour,  as  drunkenness ;  its  bare  name  is  intolerable,  and  strikes 
us  wi&  horror.  How  infamous  a  pleasure  is  it,  to  spend  whole  days  and  nights 
in  carousing ;  to  continue  the9e  excesses  for  weeks  together ;  to  pride  one's  self 
in  exceeding  other  men  in  intemperance,  and  to  endanger  one's  life  with  no  other 
view  than  to  ^n  such  a  victory !  Not  to  mention  the  infamous  enormities  that 
attend  these  &bauches,  how  greatly  shocking  is  it  to  hear  the  frantic  disa>urses 


betrays  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  but  does  not  place  them  there.  Alexander, 
puffed  up  by  hie  victories,  greedy  and  insatiable  of  praise,  intoxicated  witfi 
the  mighty  idea  he  entertained  of  nis  own  merit,  jealous  of,  and  despising  all 
manki^,  has  the  power^  in  his  sober  moments,  to  conceal  hu  sentiments^  but 
00  sooner  is  be  intoxicated,  than  he  shows  himself  to  be  what  be  really  is. 

What  shall  we  say  to  his  bajjbarously  murdering  an  old  friend,  who,  though 
indiscreet  and  rash,  was  yet  his  friend?  of  the  death  of  the  most  honest  man 
in  all  his  court,  whose  only  crime  was  his  refusing  to  pay  him  divine  homage? 
of  the  execution  of  two  of  his  principal  offi^rs.  who  were  condemned,  though 
oothii^  could  be  proved  against  them>  and  on  the  slightest  suspicions  ? 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alex^er,  according  to  many 
historians,  yielded  to,  and  which  are  not  to  be  justified.  To  speak  of  him, 
therefore,  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  con^ueror>  qualities  in  which  he  is  generally 
considered,  and  which  have  gained  Ucn  the  esteem  of  all  ages  and  nations,  as 
we  now  have  to  do,  is,  to  examine  whether  this  esteem  be  so  well  grounded  as 
IS  generally  supposed* 

T  have  aJready  observed,  that  to  the  battle  of  Issus  and  the  sief|[e  of  Tyre 
inclusively,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Alexander,  was  a  great  wamor  and  an 
illostrious  general.  But  yet,  I  doubt  vei^  much,  whetMr,  during  these  first 
years  of  his  exploits,  he  ou^t  to  be  considered  in  a  more  conspicuous  light 
than  his  father ;  whose  actions,  though  not  so  dazzling,  are  however,  as  much 
applauded  by  good  judges^  and  those  of  t^ie  military  profession.  Philip,  at 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  found  all  thjngs  unsettled.  He  himself  was  obliged 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  not  supported  by  the  leas^ 
Ibreign  assistance.  He  raised  himself  to  the  power  and  grandeur  to  which  he 
cAerwards  attained..  He  was  obliged  to  train  up,  not  only  his  soKliers,  but  his 
officers ;  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  military  exercises ;  to  inure  them  to  the 
&t%ues  of  war ;  and  to  his  care  and  abilities  Macedon  owed  the  rise  of  the 
eelebrated  phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops  the  worid  had  then  ever  seen, 
and  to  which  Alexander  owed  all  his  conc^uests.  How  many  obstacles  stood 
in  Philip's  wray,  before  be  could  possess  himself  of  the  power  which  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had  successively  exereised  over  Greece  !  The  Greeks, 
who  were  the  bravest  and  most  sagacious  people  in  the  world,  would  not  ac- 
knowledge him  lor  their  chief,  till  he  acquired  that  title  by  wading  through 
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teas  of  blood,  and  by  gaining^  numberless  conquests  OTer  them.    Thus  wt 
that  the  way  was^  prepared  for  Alexander's  executing  his  gpneat  design ;  the 
plan  whereof,  and  the  most  excellent  instructions  relative  to  it,  had  been  laid 
to  him  liy  his  father.    Now,  will  it  not  appear  a  much  easier  task,  to  sub 
^ia  with  Grecian  armies,  than  to  subject  the  Greeks,  who  had  so  often 
Jhed  over  Asia  ? 

But,  without  carrying  farther  the  parallel  oi  Alexander  with  Philip,  which 
all  who  do  not  consider  heroes  accordine;  to  the  number  of  pfX)vinces  they  have 
conquered,  but,  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  actions,  must  give  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  what  judgment  are  we  to  form  of  Alexander,  after  his  triumph  over 
Darius  ?  and  is  it  possible  to  propose  him,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  lite,  as 
a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  great  sol- 
diers and  illustrious  conouerors  ? 

In  this  inquiry,  I  shall  begin  with  that  which  is  unanimously  agreed^  by 
all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  solid  gloiy  of  a 
hero;  I  mean,  the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  he  engages,  without^ which 
he  is  not  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  but  a  robber  and  usurper.  Alexander,  in 
making  Asia  the  seat  of  war,  and  tuniii^  his  arms  against  Darius,  had  a  plau- 
sible pretence  for  it ;  because  the  Persians  had  been,  in  all  ages,  and  were  at 
that  time,  professed  enemies  to  the  Greeks,  over  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  whose  injuries  he  therefore  might  think  himself  justly  en- 
titled to  revenge.  But  then,  what  rig4it  had  Alexander  over  the  great  number 
of  nations,  who  did  not  know  even  tne  name  of  Greece,  and  had  never  done 
him  the  least  injury  ?  The  Scythian  ambassador  spoke  vei^  judiciously,  when 
he  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never 
once  set  our  feet  in  thy  countir.  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to 
be  ignorant  of  thee,  and  the  place  (rom  whence  thou  comest  ?  Thou  boastest, 
that  the  only  design  of  thy  marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers :  thou  thyself  art 
the  greatest  robber  in  the  world."  This  is  Alexander's  true  character,  id 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  rejected. 

**'*'*       '     *  '*'   *       ^  '     '  Alexander 

thou 

but 

actest 

the  same  i)art  with  a  great  fleet,  thou  art  styled  conqueror."*  This  was  a 
wit^  and  iust  answer,  says  St.  Austin,  who  has  preserved  this  small  fragment 
of  Cicero.T 

If  therefore  it  oujght  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  and  no  reasonable  man 
can  doubt  of  its  being  so,  that  every  war,  undertaken  merely  from  the  view  of 
ambition,  is  unjust,  and  that  the  prince  who  begins  it  is  guilty  of  all  the  sad 
consequences,  and  all  the  blood  shed  on  that  occasion,  what  idea  ought  we  to 
form  of  Alexander's  last  conquest  ?  Was  ever  ambition  mor^  extravagant  or 
rather,  more  furious,  than  that  of  this  prince  ?  Coming  from  a  little  spot  of 
ground,  and  forgetting  the  narrow  limits  of  his  paternal  domains,  after  he  had 
far  extended  his  conquests,  has  subdued  not  only  the  Persians,but  also  the  Bao 
trians  and  Indians,  has  added  kingdom  to  kingdom  ^  after  all  this,  he  still  finds 
himself  pent  up  ;  and,  determined  to  force,  if  possible,  the  barriers  of  nature, 
he  endeavours  to  discover  a  new  world,  and  does  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  mil* 
Uons  of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curiosity .|    It  is  related  that  Alexander,  upoa 


*  Ele^ftcter  e<  reracUer  Alexuidro  UU  Mapno  comprehensus  pirate  ret,  >Ddit.  Nam  cum  idem  res  ho> 
n  Inem  interrogtisiet,  quiT  •i  ridereturut  mare  habere!  infestum;  ille.  libera  eontumacia;  quid  tibl,iBqaiU 
jt  ori>em  terrarum.  Sed  quia  id  ego  exiguo  narigio  facio.  latro  rocor ;  qnia  ta  na^na  clane,  tmparalo 
Refert  NouiuaMarc.  ex.  (J:.c.  iii.  de  Rep. 

t  St.  Aatt.  de  Cir.  Dei,  I.  W.  c.  4. 

SAfetHt  infelicem  A>«xaiidrum  furor  aliena  devastendi-  et  ad  igoete  mltlabat.  Jam  i«  omm  regaoai 
ta  regna  coojecit,  (or  coogetait :)  jam  Graeci  Persaeqoe  emdem  timent ;  jam  etiam  a  Dario  Ubens  ■»• 
tieoef  jugam  accipiunt.  Hie  lame n  ultra  oceaoum  solemque,  iodiraatur  ab  Herculis  Liberiqne  Tefti|^ 
netenam  flectere :  ipsi  nature  vim  parat— -et,  ut  ite  dicani,  mundi  claaitra  perrumpiL  Taote  est  coeeitat 
■Mntiom.  et  tente  initionim  fuomm  oblivio.  Ille  mode  ignobUii  anguli  Don  line  cootravtrna  DnmiwN^  4» 
Iteto  Mne  terrarom,  per  tuum  redltntvt  orbeic,  triitit  eit  -«8ei>*c.  EpitU  M  et  119 
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htn  told  by  Aoaxarchus  the  ]4ii1o0opher,  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
woridf ,  wept  to  think  that  it  would  be  impoesible  for  him  to  conquer  thesi  all, 
fince  be  had  not  yet  conquered  one.*  Is  it  wrone  in  Seneca,  to  compare  these 
pretended  heroes,  who  have  gained  renown,  no  ouierwise  than  by  the  ruin  of  na- 
tions, to  a  conflagration  ana  a  fkx)d,  which  lay  waste  and  destroy  all  thir^  ; 
ar  to  wild  beasts,  who  live  merely  by  blood  and  slaughter  ?1 

Alexander,  passionately  fund  ot  gloiy,  the  true  nature  and  the  just  boondd  oi 
which  were  unknown  to  him.  prided  himself  upon  treading  in  tl^  steps  of  Her- 
foles,  and  even  in  canying  his  victorious  arms  farther  than  he.  What  resem- 
blance was  there,  says  the  same  Seneca,  between  that  wise  conaueror,  and  this 
frantic  youth,  who  mistook  bis  successful  rashness  ibr  merit  ana  virtue  ?  Her* 
cules,  m  his  expeditions,  made  no  conquests  for  himself.  He  overran  the  uni- 
rene  as  the  subduer  ol  monsters,  the  enemy  of  the  wicked,  the  avenger  of  the 
good,  and  the  restorer  of  i>€ace  by  land  and  sea.  Alexander,  on  the  contrary, 
an  unjust  r|»bber  imm  his  youth,  a  cruel  ravager  of  provinces,  an  infamous 
murderer  m  his  (riends.  makes  his  happiness  and  glonr  consist  in  rendering 
kimself  ibrmidable  to  all  mortals,  foigettine  that  not  on^  the  fiercest  animals, 
^ut  even  the  vi'est,  make  themselves  feared  by  their  poisons.t 

But,  Jeavii^  this  first  consideration,  which  represents  conquerors  to  us  as  so 
many  scowg^  sent  by  the  HTath  of  heaven  into  the  worid  to  punish  the  sins  of 
it,  let  us  procf^  to  examine,  abstractedly  in  tliemselves,  the  last  conquests  of 
Alexander,  in  order  to  see  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  tlic  actions  of  this  prince  diffuse  a  splendour  that 
dazzles  and  astonishes  the  imagination,  which  is  ever  fond  of  tiie  great  and 
marvellous.  His  enthusiastic  courage  raises  and  transports  all  who  read  his 
histoiy.  as  it  transported  himself.  But«  should  we  give  the  name  of  braveiy 
and  valour  to  a  boldness  that  is  equally  blind,  rash,  and  impetuous ;  a  boldiiess 
void  of  all  rule,  that  will  never  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  has  no  other 
fuide  than  a  senseless  ardour  for  false  fi^onr,  and  a  wild  desire  of  distinguishing 
itself,  be  the  methods  ever  so  unlawful?  This  character  suits  only  a  militaiy 
robber,  who  has  no  attendants ;  whose  life  only  is  exposed ;  and  who,  for  that 
KstaoRy  may  be  employed  in  some  desperate  action :  but  it  ts  far  otherwise 
with  reeara  to  a  king,  for  he  owes  his  life  to  all  his  army,  and  his  whole  king- 
dom. If  we  except  some  very  rare  occasions,  on  which  a  prince  is  obliged  to 
Tenture  his  person,  and  share  the  danger  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  preserve 
ttiem ;  he  ought  to  call  to  mind,  that  tli^re  is  a  great  di£(erehce  between  a  gene- 
lal  and  a  private  soldier.  True  valour  is  not  desirous  of  displaying  itself,  is 
noways  anxious  about  its  own  reputation,  but  is  solely  intent  in  preserving  the 
aimy.  It  holds  its  course  equally  between  a  fearful  wisdom,  that  foresees  and 
dreads  all, difficulties,  and  a  brutal  ardour,  which  industriously  pursues  and 
ooofironts  dangers  of  evenr  kind.  In  a  word,  to  form  an  accomplished  general 
prudence  must  sofien  and  direct  the  too  fieiy  temper  of  valour ;  as  this  lattei 
must  animate  and  warm  the  coldness  and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander?  When  we  peruse  history, 
and  foUow  him  to  sieges  and  battles,  vre  are  perpetually  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  that  of  his  army ;  and  conclude,  that  they  are  on  tne  point  every  moment, 
of  being  destroyecL  Here  we  see  a  rapid  flood,  which  is  ready  to  draw  in, 
iod  shallow  up  this  conqueror ;  therie  we  behold  a  craggy  rock,  up  which  he 

*  illauidro  pectus  iriMtiable  UudU,  qt    AiMxarcbo;  iiiown«r»bU«a  mvmio*  «ue  refeiT|ti;  Hro  tee 

|ah,Bitefwa.  qood  ne  aDoqoidem  adhoc  » tiUittun!  AofusU  homini pMiMik  gUriM  fuit,  qua:  DeoruiD 
^jmam  domieilio  udkeii. — Val.  Max.  1.  tui.  o.  14.  ^ 

t  Exitio  f  entiom  clxtu  doo  minorei  fuere  p«ste«moradnHB,qnaBi  ianndatio— qaam  conflagT*tio-— Senre 
Vat  <l«s«l.  L  iii.  io  Prafat 

X  Homo  glnn«  dedi'.ut.  cujus  nee  natoTMn  nee  modmn  norarat,  HarenlU  (roidfia  taqneiM,  ae  im  ibi  q«<> 
Ian  ramtcna  obi  Ula  defeeeraaU  Q,vid  illi  (HercuH)  limile  habebat  TetaiMif  adolesce oi,  cui  pn*  vinuta 
•nt  iielix  lemerius  t  Hercules  nihil  tibi  vicit  ori>ein  termnun  tranririt,  oon  coocuplscendo,  •'id  rind. * 
mdo.  Qjai6  rtBceret  mftlonim  hostis,  booorvns  riodcx.  terrannn  marisque  pacator  t  At  hic  a  poeritia  1* 
«»»feBlSiMnq«e  raatator,  taoj  boitiotn  pernicici  quan  araieonm.  qai  raoiauiD  beawn  ducerat  terran  ««• 
■oc  laliba* :  oblitoa,  non  fr w>eiaatnia  tantam  tad  kf  MvitrioM  qooqua  animaliA  tiaien  ob  v  km  ma  hi^i 
d«  B«oe<:  1.  i.  c.  13. 
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climbfl,  and  perceiyet  JDuiid  bim  loldmi,  dther  transfixed  by  the  enemy^t 
darts,  or  throiro  headlong  by  hu^  stones  o?er  precipices*  We  tremble,  when 
we  perceive  in  a  battle  tne  aift  just  ready  to  cleave  nis  bead;  and  much  more, 
when  we  behold  him  alone  in  aibrtress,  whither  his  rashness  had  drawn  him, 
exposed  to  all  the  javelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander  was  ever  persuaded  Uial 
miracles  would  be  wrought  in  his  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable,  as  Plutarch  observes;  for  miracles  do  not  always  happen ;  and 
die  gods  at  last  are  weanr  of  guiding  and  preserving  ra^h  mortals;  who  abuse 
the  assistance  they  afford  them. 

Plutarch  in  a  treatise  wherein  he  euloffizes  Alexander,  and  exhibits  him  as 
an  accomplished  hero,  gives  a  long  detail  of  the  several  wounds  be  received  in 
every  part  of  his  body ;  and  pretends  that  the  only  design  of  fortune,  in  tbtis 
piercii^  him  with  wounds,  was  to  make  his  courage  to  appear  more  conspi 
cuous.^  A  renowned  warrior,  whose  eulogy  Plutarch  has  drawn  in  another 
part  of  his  writings,  did  not  jud^  in  this  manner.  Some  pereont  applauding^ 
him  for  a  wound  he  had  received  in  battle^  the  general  himself  declared,  than 
it  was  a  fault  which  could  be  excused  only  in  a  young  man,  and  justly  deserved 
censure.t  It  ha?  been  observed  in  Hanmbal's  praise,  and  I  myself  have  taken 
notice  of  it  elsewhere,  that  he  was  never  wounded  in  all  his  battles-t 

The  last  observation,  which  relates  in  general  to  all  Alexander's  expeditions 
in  Asia,  must  necessarily  lessen  veiy  much  the  merit  of  bis  victories,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation ;  and  this  is,  the  ^Lius  and  character  of  the  nations 
against  whom  he  fought.  Livy,  in  a  digression,  where  he  inquires  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he  had  turned  them  toward 
Italy ;  and  where  he  shows  that  Rome  would  certainly  have  checked  his  con^ 
(juests,  insists  strongly  on  ike  refledion  in  question.  He  opposes  to  this  prince 
in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great  number  of  illustrious  Romans,  who  would 
have  resisted  him  on  at!  occasions ;  and  in  tlK  article  of  prudence,  that  august 
senate,  which  Cyneas,  to  give  a  more  noble  idea  of  it  to  Pyrrhus  his  sovereign, 
said  was  composed  of  so  n^any  kings.  *  Had  he  marehed,'^  says  Livy,  ^  agamsf. 
the  Romans,  he  would  soon  have  mnd,  that  he  was  no  longer  combatting  agaihs: 
a  Darius,  who,  encumbered  with  gpld  and  purple,  the  rain  equij^age  of  his 
grandeur,  and  dragging  afler'ium  a  multitude  of  women  and  eunuclis,tan^  as 
a  prey,  rather  than  as  an  enemy ;  aod  whom  Alexander  conquered  without  shed- 
ding much  blood,  and  without  wanting  airr  other  merit,  than  that  of  darinr  t6 
despise  what  was^  really  contemptible.  He  would  have  found  Italy  veiy  af- 
ferent from  India,  through  wtecfa  he  marched  in  a  riotous  manner,  bis  army 
Quite  stupified  with  wine ;  particobrly  when  he  should  have  seen  the  forests  of 
Apulia,  me  mountains  of-^  Lucania,  arid  the  still  recent  footsteps  of  the  defeat 
of  Alexander,  his  uncle,  kine^  of  Epinis,  who  there  lost  his  life.'*§  The  hfsto^ 
rian  adds,  that  he  speaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet  depraved  and  corrupted  bf 
prosperity,  whoee  subtile  poison  worked  as  strongly  upon  him  as  ufton  atfp  niian 
that  ever  lived ;  and  he  concludes,  that  being  thus  transformed,  hr^ould  have 
appeared  veiy  different  in  Italy  from  wbal  be  seemed  hitherto. 

These  reflections  of  Ltyy  aliow,  diat- Alexander  partly  owed  his  yictories  to 
the  weakness  of  his  enemies :  and  that,  had  he  met  with  nations  as  courageoo^ 
and  as  well  inured  to  all  the  hardshifi^of  war  as  the  Romans,  and  commandedl 
by  as  able,  experienced  generals  afl>  those  of  Rome,  then'  Mis  victories  woold 
not  have  been  either  so  rapid,  or  so  uninterrupted.  From  hence  we  are  to 
judge  of  4he  merits  of  a  conoueror.  Hanniblal  and  Scipio  are  considered  at 
twoo*  the  greatest  crenerals  tnat  ever  lived,  and  for  this  reason,  both  of  theai 

*  Plot  de  Forttw.  Alex.  Orat.  U.  p.  341.     (This  treatiie.  If  written  bj  Plutarch,  seeini  a  juvenile  pef^ 
iamaaee,  aod  has  rerj  mueli  th«  air  of  a  declamation.) 

t  Timotbeos.  Plot,  in  Pelop.  p.  378.  X  Mention  u  made  ot  bat  voe  single  wcand. 

*  1  K on  Jam  com  Dario  rem  cMe  diiimet,  quern  mollenin  ae  tpridonum  agtnen  trahentrm,  inter  purpnnuB 

nlqae  annim,  onaratam  flMrtonitt  turn  apparetibaa  pnftdam  Terim  ooam  hostem,  nihil  nliud  qaiim  bene  aaani 

vaaa  eontnnnar*,  incraiatne  derioit    Longe  abit  Itall«B«  qmun  Indie,  per  qnara  temulento  ag-mine  «•■»> 

■■mabimdot  iacearil,  visoe  iUi  babHns  ettet,  •altoa  ApaKa  ac  montet  Lucanoi  cernenti,  et  vestif  ia  recfOf 

dadia.  abi  avuMnlot  ejna nuper«  Epiri  Res.  Alexaader  abnmptns  erat  — Lir.  L  is.  n.  IT 
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Mtsolf  undentood  perbctljr  Km  miliUrx  icieDoe,  but  tbeir  experience^  tbei* 
aliSiy^  their  resolution  and  courage,  were  put  to  the  trial,  and  set  lo  thf 
itroogeet  light.  Should  we  give  to  either  of  them  an  unequal  antagonist,  one 
whose  reputation  is  not  answerable  to  theirs,  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  same 
idea  of  them ,  and  their  victories,  though  supposed  alike,  appear  no  longer  witk 
the  same  lustre,  nor  deserve  the  same  applause. 

Maj^ind  are  but  loo  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  shining  actions  and  a  poropoui  ez« 
tenor,  and  blindly  abandon  themselves  to  prejudices  of  eveiy  kind.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Alexander  possessed  veiy  gpreat  qualities  ;  but  if  we  throw  into 
the  odier  scale  his  errors  and  vices,  the  presumptuous  idea  he  entertained  of 
1ms  merit,  the  high  contempt  he  had  ior  other  men,  not  excepting  his  own  father; 
kis  ardent  thirst  for  praise  and  flatteiy  j  his  ridiculous  notion  of  fancying  him* 
self  the  800  of  Jupiter;  of  ascribing  divinity  to  himself;  of  requiring  a  fine*, 
victorious  people  to  pay  him  a  servue  homage,  and  prostrate  themselves  igno- 
mimoualy  before  him ;  his  abandoning  himself  so  shamefully  to  wine  ;  his  vio* 
lenlaneer,  which  rises  to  brutal  ierooity ;  the  unjust  and  barbarous  execution 
of  his  bravest  and  most  ^thful  officers,  and  the  murder  of  his  most  worthy 
friend^,  in  the  midst  of  feasts  and  carousals  :  can  any  one,  sa>s  Livy,  believe 
that  all  these  imperfections  do  not  gpraatly  sully  the  reputation  of  a  conqueror  ?* 
But  Alexander's  frantic  ambkioo,  which  knew  neither  law  nor  limits  ;  the  rash 
intrepidity  with  which  he  braved  dangers^  without  the  least  reason  or  necessity ; 
the  weakness  and  ^nprance  of  the  nations^  totally  unskilled  in  war,  against 
whom  he  fiwght ;  aoW  these  enervate  Ihe  reasons  for  which  he  is  thought 
to  have  merited  the  surname  of  Great,  aad  the  t*tle  of  Hero  ?  This^  however, 
1  leave  to  the  prudence  and  equity  of  my  reader. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  all  orators  who  applaud  a  prince,  never 
fail  to  compare  him  to  Alexander.  The^  fancy,  that  when  he  is  once  equalled 
lo  this  king,  it  is  impossible  ibr  panegyric  to  soar  higher :  they  cannot  imagine 
to  themselves  any  thing  more  august ;  and  think  they  have  omitted  the  strake 
which  finishes  the  gloiy  of  a  tero,  sbould  they  not  exalt  him  by  this  com- 
parisoQ.  In  my  (pinion,  this  denotesa  fiUse  taste,  a  wrong  tun  of  thinking ; 
and,  if  I  mi|;fat  be  allowed  to  say  it»  a  depravity  oi  judgment,  which  must  na* 
turally  sbocK  a  reasonable  mind.  For,  as  Alexander  was  invested  with  su- 
preme power,  heooght  to  have  fulfilled  t»e  several  duties  of  the  severeigntr. 
We  do  not  find  thath^  possessed  the  first,  the  most  essential,  and  most  exrel- 
lent  virtues  of  a  great  prince*  rAn^  is  to  be  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  shep- 
herd of  his  people  ;i  to  ffovein  them  by  good  laws.;  to  make  their  trade,  both 
by  sea  and  tana,  flouri^;  to  enoeuntfe  and  i  lotect  arts  and  sciences  ;  to  eih 
tiblisfa  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  sutter  bis  subjects  to  be  in  any  manner  ag- 
grieveaor  imuied  ;  to  maintain  an  agreeable  harmony  between  all  orders  of 
3ie  state,  and  make  theia  eojMptre,  in  due  proportion,  to  the  public  welfare  { 
to  emphiy  himeelf  in  doing  justice  to  all  hts  subjects,  to  hear  their  disputes, 
and  reoooeile  them  ;  to  consider  himself  as  the  father  of  his  people,  conse- 
quently as  c^Iiged  toj>rovide  kn  all  their  necessities,  and  to  procure  them  the 
seveial  eBJoyments  of  life.  Now,  Alexander,  who,  almost  a  moment  after  be 
ascended  the  throne,  lefl  Macedonia,  and  never  returned  back  into  it,  did  not 
endeavour  at^m  of  these  things,  which  however  are  the  chief  and  most  sub- 
stantial duties  of  a  great  prince. 

He  seems  to  have  possessed  such  qualities  only  as  are  of  the  second  rank,  I 
seen  those  Of  war^  and  these  are  all  extmvaeant :  and  carried  to  the  rasfaest 
tad  most  odious  exoess,  and  to  the  extnoMS  of  fbliy  and  fuiy ;  '•while  I  Hs  kiqgp- 
dom  is  left  a  prey  to  the  rapine  and  exactions  of  Antipater ;  and  all  the  con- 
quered provinces  abandoned  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  governors,  wfaa 


•  Rcferre  intaato  Rege  pii^et  saperbam  mnUtiooeB  reitit,  «t  datMentos  hnini  j«centiura  •duUtiowti, 
tfiaa  Tkti*  HMedoDibas  etzrtt,  nedom  Tictoribnfj  et  fad*  fupplicia,  el  inter  rioum  et  epiiiai  casdu  arai- 
■MM,  etTaaatateoi  ementiendc  vtirpif .  <lidd  il  VW  uior  io  diet  fiertt  aerior  i  quid  n  Init  ae  orMfenrida 
bia  I  (MC  qnkqaMii  dabiom  ntor  tiitifW  nt9f\  «dlaM  tee  dnuM  imperaterlU  Tii^rtibmdoeii 
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carried  their  oppnrssion  so  far,  that  Alexander  was  fatotd  to  put  tbem  to  death 
Nor  do  his  soldiers  appear  in  a  more  advantageous  li^ht :  for  these,  after  hay 
ing  plundered  the  wealth  of  the  east,  and  after  the  pnnce  had  friven  them  the 
highest  mark.^  of  his  beneficence,  erew  so  licentious,  so  debauctied  and  aban> 
doned  to  vices  of  every  kind,  that  ne  was  forced  to  pay  their  debts,  amounting 
to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.*  What  stranee  men  were  these !  bow 
depraved  their  school !  how  pernicious  the  fruit  of  tbeir  victories  !  Is  it  doiug 
honour  to  a  prince,  is  it  adorning  hi  panegyric,  to  compare  him  with  sucb 
a  model  ? 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  to  have  held  Alexander's  memoiy  in  great  vene- 
ration ;  but  I  very  much  question,  whether,  in  the  virtuous  age?  of  the  com* 
DQonweallh,  he  would  have  been  considerea  so  great  a  man«  Cesar,  seeing 
bis  statue  in  a  temple  in  Spain,  during  his  government  of  it,  after  his  prstorshipi 
could  not  forbear  groaning  and  sighing,  when  he  compared  the  few  glorious  ac- 
tions achieved  by  himself,  to  the  mighty  exploits  of  this  conqueror.  It  was  said 
that  Pompey,  in  one  ot  ijiS  triumphs,  appeared  dressed  in  that  king's  surtcut 
Augustus  pardoned  the  Alexandrians,  for  the  sake  of  their  founder.  Caligula, 
in  a  ceremony  in  which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  mighty  conquerc*-,  wore 
Alexander's  coat  of  mail.  But  no  one  carried  their  veneration  for  this  monarch 
so  far  as  Caracalla.  He  used  the  same  kind  of  arms  and  goblets  as  that  prince ; 
he  had  a  Macedonian  phalanx  in  his  army ;  he  persecuted  the  Peripatetics^ 
and  would  have  bumeci  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  theii;  founder,  because  he 
was  suspected  to  have  conspired  with  those  who  poisoned  Alexander.! 

'1  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that  if  an  impartial  person  of  good  sense 
reads  Plutarch's  lives  of  illustrious  men  with  attention,  tfie^  will  leave  such  a 
tacit  and  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  as  will  make  him  consider  Alexander  one 
of  the  least  vamabfe  amon^  them.  But  how  strong  would  the  contrast  be  found, 
had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminondas,  of  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which 
can  never  be  too  much  regretted !  How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  set  oflf 
with  all  his  titles,  and  surrounded  by  all  his  conquests,  even  if  considered  in  a 
military  li^ht,  when  compared  to  those  heroes,  who  were  truly  great,  and 
worthy  their  exalted  reputation. 

SECTION  XX. — REf  LECTIONS  ON  THE  PERSIANS,  GREEKS,  AND  MACEDONIANS* 

BY  M.  BOSSUET,  BISHOP  OF  MEAUX. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  inserting  here  part  of  the  admir 
able  reflections  *  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  on  the  character  and  eovemmef^ 
of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  whose  histoiy  we  have  neard. 

The  Greek  nations,  several  of  whom  had  at  first  lived  under  a  monarchia] 
lorm  of  government,  having  studied  the  arts  of  civil  polity,  imagined  they  were 
able  to  govern  themselves,  and  most  of  their  cities  formed  themselves  into  com- 
monwealths. But  the  wise  legislators,  who  arose  in  every  country,  as  a  Thales, 
a  Pythagoras,  a  Pittacus,  a  Lycure:us,  a  Solon,  and  many  others  mentioned  in 
history,  prevented  liberty  ftx)m  degenerating  into  licentiousness.  Laws  drawn 
up  with  great  simplicity,  and  few  in  nummsr,  awed  the  people,  held  them  in 
tlieir  duty,  and  made  them  all  conspire  to  the  general  good  ot  the  country. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  such  a  conduct  inspired,  was  wonderful.  FWtbs 
|])erty  which  the  Greeks  figured  to  themselves,  was  subject  to  the  law,  that 
ta,  to  reason  itsdf,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole  nation.  They  would 
r(»t  let  men  ri^  to  power  among  them.  Magistrates  who  were  feared  during 
:heir  office,  became  afterwards  private  men,  and  had  no  authority  but  what 
their  experience  gave  tbem.  The  law  was  considered  as  their  sovere^ :  the 
law  appointed  magistrates,  prescribed  the  limits  of  their  power,  and  punished 
their  inal-administraf  ion.    The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  the  citizens 


*  More  than  lis  milKoM  of  Jollan. 
t  Iliod.  1.  iBivii.  |v  53.    App.  d«  B«U.  MMtfid.  p.  SftS.    Diod.  L  U.  p.  464.    Id.  1.  Us.  p.  MS.    14.  k 
Ittril.  p  8  ""I.  t .  I>iKoane  oa  iJairWMJ  Ubtoiy.  Part  IL  chap.  4. 
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boro  fo  macb  the  greater  .ore  lo  Ibeir  coiiiitr;|r,  u  all  ftliared  in  tlie  fforemineiil 
of  it,  and  ;is  erery  individual  was  capable  oi  attaining  its  highest  aignities. 

The  ad\  antage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from  pfailosopliy,  with  regard  tc 
the  presenratioo  of  its  form  of  government,  was  incredible.  The  greater  free* 
dom  these  nations  erjojed,  the  gpreater  necessity  there  was  to  settle  the  laws  re* 
lating  to  manners  and  those  of  society,  agreeable  to  reason  and  good  sense* 
From  Pythaeoras,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Archytas,  Plates  Xenophon, 
AristoUe,  ana  many  oi^iers,  the  Greeks  received  their  noble  Drecepts. 

But  wby  should  we  mention  philosophers  only  ?  The  wrinngs  of  even  the 
poets,  which  were  in  every  bo4y*s  harnis,  diverted  them  very  much,  but  in- 
itructed  them  still  more.  The  most  renowned  conquerors  considered  Ho> 
mer  as  a  master,  who  tai^ht  him  to  govern  wisely.  This  grreat  poet  instructed 
peqole  no  les5  happily,  in  obedience,  and  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  saw  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatics,  their 
dress  and  beauty,  emulating  that  of  women,  they  held  them  in  the  utmost  con* 
tempt.  But  their  form  of  »>vemment,  that  bad  no  other  rule  than  their  prince's 
will,  which  took  place  of  all  laws,  not  excepting  the  most  sacred,  inspired  them 
with  horror ;  and  the  barbarians  were  the  most  hateful  objects  to  Greece. 

The  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  most  early  times,  and  it  was  be* 
come  almost  natural  to  them.*  A  circumstance  which  made  those  nations  de 
light  so  much  in  Homer's  poems,  wa^  his  celebrating  the  advantaj^  and  vic- 
tories of  Greece  over  Asia.  On  the  side  of  Asia  was  Venus,  that  is  to  say,  the 
pleasures,  the  idle  loves,  and  effeminacy :  on  that  of  Greece  was  Juno,  or,  in 
other  woids,  gravity  with  conjugal  affection,  Meremy  with  eloquence,  and  Ju- 
piter with  wise  policy.  With  the  Asiatics  was  Mars,  an  impetuous  and  brutal 
deity,  that  is  to  sajy  war  carried  on  with  fury;  with  the  Greeks  Pallas,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  science  of  war  and  valour,  conducted  b^  reason.  The  Ure 
cians,  from  this  time,  had  ever  imagined,  that  understanding  and  true  bravery 
were  natural  as  well  as  peculiar  to  them.  They  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  Asia's  desien  to  conquer  them ;  and  in  bowine  to  this  yoke,  they  would  have 
thoiigfat  they  bad  mibjected  virtue  to  pleasure,  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  true 
courage  to  force  without  reason,  which  consisted  merely  in  numbers. 

The  Greeks  were  strongly  inspired  with  these  sentiments,  when  Darius,  sou 
of  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes,  invaded  them  with  armies  so  prodigiously  numerous 
as  exceeds  all  belief.  The  Persians  found  often,  to  their  cost,  the  great  ad- 
▼anta^  which  discipline  has  over  multitude  and  confusion ;  and  how  greatly 
superior  courage,  when  conducted  by  art,  is  to  a  bimd  impetuosity. 

Persia,  after  having  been  so  often  conquered  hj  the  Greeks,  had  nothine  to 
do  but  to  sow  divisions  amone  them ;  and  the  height  to  whicn  conquest  had 
rsdsed  the  latter,  facilitated  this  object  As,  on  the  one  hand,  fear  held  them 
in  the  bands  of  union,  so  on  the  other,  victory  and  security  gave  rise  to  and 
cherished  dissentions  among  them.  Having  always  been  used  to  fight  and  cod- 
ouer,  they  no  sooner  believed  that  the  power  of  the  Persians  could  not  distress 
diera,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  each  other  t 

Among  the  several  republics  of  which  Greece  waa  composed,  Athens  and 
Lacedcmon  were  undoubtedly  the  chief.  These  two  great  commonwealthi. 
f^KMe  manners  and  conduct  were  directly  opposite,  perplexed  and  incommodea 
each  other,  in  the  common  design  they  had  of  subjecting  all  Greece ;  so  that 
Hiey  were  eternally  at  vanance,  and  this  more  from  a  contrariety  of  interests, 
than  an  opposition  of  tempers  and  dispositions. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  subject  themselves  to  either,  for  besides  that 
eveiy  one  if  them  desired  to  live  free  and  independent,  they  were  not  pleased 
with  the  government  of  either  of  those  two  commonwealths.  We  have  shown, 
b  the  course  of  this  history,  that  the  Peloponnesian,  and  other  wars,  were  either 
swing  to,  or  supported  by,  the  reciprocal  jealousjr  of  Laoedemon  and  Athens. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  this  jealousy  disturbed,  it  supported  Greece  in  some 

;  and  kept  it  from  bemg  dependent  on  either  oT  those  republics. 

■  — -~—        » I     ■  ■  "^     ■  >i 
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TiiePcnfaMgoci>peix:eivedtfabitateaad<o«ditk^ 
(be  whole  secret  of  meir  poKtics  was  to  keepup  tlwsei  jealousies^  and  fament 
tfa^se  divisions.  Lacedeemon  j  bekie  tbe  roost  ambitious,  was  the  first  that  made 
them  eng;age  in  the  Grecian  quarrds.  The  Persians  took  part  in  them,  with 
n  view  of  subjecting;  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  industrious  to  make  the  Greeks 
weaken  one  another,  they  only  waited  tor  the  favourable  instant  to  crush  them 
altQflretber.  The  cities  of  Greece  now  considered,  in  their  wars,  only  the  king;? 
of  Persia,  whom  they  called  the  ere  it  king,  or  the  king,  by  way  of  eminence, 
as  if  they  already  thought  themselves  his  siiqjects.  But  when  Greece  was  upon 
the  brink  of  slavery,  and  ready  to  fall  into  to^  hands  of  the  barbarians,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  genhis,  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  countiy,  not  to  rouse  and 
take  tbe  alarm,  ^esilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  made  the  Persians  tremble 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  snowed  that  they  might  be  humbled.  Their  weakness  was 
•till  more  evident,  by  the  glorious  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had 
followed  the  younger  Cyrus.* 

It  was  then  that  all  Greece  saw,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  it  possessed  an 
invincible  body  of  soldteiy,  vtrhich  was  able  to  subdue  all  nations ;  and  that 
nothing  but  its  feuds  and  divisions  could  subject  it  to  an  enemy  who  was  too 
weak  to  resist  it  when  united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  his  vak>ur,  tock 
so  mat  advantage  of  the  divisions  which  reigned  between  the  various  dties 
and  commonwealths,  that  though  his  kingdom  was  but  small,  yet,  as  it  was 
united,  and  his  power  absolute,  he  at  last,  partly  by  arti6ce,  and  partly  by 
strength,  rose  to  g;reater  powei^  than  any  of  tbe  Grecian  sl:ites,  and  obfigea 
them  all  to  march  under  his  standard  against  the  common  enemy.  This  was 
the  state  of  Greece  when  Philip  lost  his  lite,  and  Alexander  his  son  succeeded 
to  his  kira^dom,  and  to  the  designs  he  had  prqjected. 

The  Macedonians,  at  his  accession,  were  not  only  well  disciplined  and  inured 
to  toils,  but  triumphant ;  and  become,  by  so  many  successes,  almost  as  much 
superior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  valour  and  discipnne,as  tbe  rest  of  the  Gre^ca 
were  superior  to  tiye  Persians,  and  to  such  natk3ns  as  resembled  them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  Alexander's  time,  was  a  just,  brave,  and 
generous  prince ;  was  beloved  bjr  his  subjects,  and  wanted  neither  good  sense 
nor  vigour  for  the  executkm  of  his  (ksiarns.  but,  if  we  compare  them ;  if  we 
oppose  the  genius  of  Darius^  to  tbe  sublime  penetration  of  Alexander ;  tbe  va- 
lour of  the  immer^  to*tbe  mighty  invincible  courageof  the  latter ;  with  that  bound- 
less desire  of  Alexander,  of  aug^menting  his  gloiy,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all 
things  ought  to  bow  the  neck  to  him,  as  being  formed  by  Providence,  supericu 
to  the  rept  of  iAoHals*$  a  belief  with  which  be  mspired,  not  only  his  generals, 
but  the  meanest' o(  l^issoldi^ie,' who  thereby  rose  above  difficulties,  and  even 
above  themselves^  Ihe  r^SMkr^leasi^  judge  which  of  the  monarehs  was  lo 
be  victorious. 

If  to  these  oonsideratidn9we(<add  the  advantages  which  the  Greeks  and  Ma- 
cedonian? had  over  their  enemies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  was  imponibte 
for  the  Persian  empire  to  fuhsist  any  longer,  when  invaued  by  so  great  a  hercs 
and  by  such  invincible 'armies.  And  thus  we  discover,  at  one  smd  the  same 
time,  the  circam^ttnee  which  ruined  tbe  empire  of  the  Persians^  and  raised  tfaift 
of  Alexander. 

To  smooth  his  Way  to  victory,  the  Persians  happened  to  lose  ibm  only  ge- 
neral who  was  able  to  make  head  against  the  GreeKS,  and  this  was  Memnon  ol 
Rhodes.  So  long  as  Alexander  fought  against  tfiis  illustrious  warrior,  he  m^lil 
rk>i7  in  having  van^jidiedan  enemy  worthy  of  himself.  But  in  the  ve^  ii> 
&ncy  of  a  diversion,  rftkh  began  already  to  divide  Greece,  Memnon  oied, 
after  which  Alexander  obliged  all  thinn  to  rive  war  before  him. 

This  prince  made  his  entrance- into iBabyion,  with  a  splendour  and  magnifi 
which  had  never  been  seen  before ;  and,  after  having  revenged  Greet* 
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after  fiibdnimr»  wHb  incredible  celerity,  all  the  nations  nibjec*  to.  Penit,  ti 
Kcore  his  new  empire  on  ereiy  side,  or  rather  to  satiate  his  ambition,  and  nm» 
der  ois  name  more  famous  than  tha  of  Bacchus,  he  marched  into  India,  ami 
toefe  exienaea  nis  conquests  t'artner  tnan  tnat  celebrated  conqueror  had  done. 
Bat  the  monarch,  whose  impetuous  career  neither  deserts,  riyers,  nor  moun« 
tains  could  stop,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who 
caJled  aloud  hr  ease  and  repose. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  respected,  not  as  a  conqueror, 
but  as  a  god.  Nevertheless,  the  formidable  empire  ne  had  acquired,  subsisted 
DO  longer  than  his  life,  which  was  but  short.  At  thirty-three  years  of  age,  in 
the  midst  of  the  grandest  designs  that  ever  man  formed,  and  flushed  with  the 
sorest  hopes  of  success,  he  died,  before  he  had  leisure  to  settle  his  affairs  on  a 
solid  foundation ;  leayinj^  behind  him  a  weak  brother,  and  children  very  young, 
lU  incapable  of  supportme  the  weight  of  such  a  power. 

But  tne  circumstance  which  proved  most  fatal  to  his  family  and  empire,  was 
his  having  taught  the  generab  who  survived  him  to  breathe  nothing  but  ambi- 
tion and  war.  He  foresaw  the  prodigious  lengths  they  would  go  after  his 
death.  To  curb  their  ambitious  views,  and  (or  fear  of  mistaking  in  his  coo> 
iectures,  be  did  not  dare  to  name  his  successor,  or  the  guardian  of  his  children. 
He  only  foretold,  that  his  friends  would  solemnize  his  obsequies  with  bloody 
battles ;  and  he  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  full  of  the  sad  images  of  tM 
coofinton  which  would  follow  his  death. 

Macedon,  the  kingdom  he  inherited^  which  his  ancestors  bad  governed 
during  so  many  ages,  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  invaded  on  all  sides,  as  a  sue 
cession  that  was  become  vacant ;  and  after  being  long  exposed  a  prey,  was  at 
last  possessed  by  another  family.  Thus,  this  gpreat  conqueror,  the  most  re- 
Downed  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  last  king  of  his  family.  Had  he  lived 
peaceably  in  Macedon,  the  vast  bounds  of  his  empire  would  not  have  pix)ved  a 
Innptation  to  hjs  generals,  and  ne  wouid  nave  left  to  his  children  the  kingdom 
ht  inherited  from  bis  ancestors.  But,  rismg  to  too  exalted  a  height  of  pow«^ 
tefRyf«d  the  destruction  of  his  prosperity ;  and  such  was  the  glorious  ouil  or 
ilks  JOttf-ieiSb 
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of  Itea  rrwM  to  Um  battl*  of  Ip«M  \m  PhrTfia,  whkh  dacide^  iMr  wrarftl  ikUi^    TbMi 
la^  Um  spM*  of  twentf^^brec  T«an,  which  coinci4«  with  Um  fint  twcntr-tkr**  jMm  of  Ifct 
idfirf  Ptofawj  tfc*  •o«»f  LagM.  from  tba  fear  of  Um  woriiSMl  toUMjoarSTOi. 


CHAPTER  L 

■BCnOII  I.— TKOUBLBS  WHICH  POIXOWBD  THE  DEATH  OF  ALCXAITDCB.  PlB* 
TinOV  or  THE  PROVnfCBS.  AEIDXUS  IS  DBCLARXD  KINO.  PERDIOCli 
APPOOrTKO    HIS  OVAROIAir. 

b  n\MSSag  tlM  death  of  Alexander  the  Qieat,  I  mentiooed  the  many  tioabl^ 
and  coaunotiooi  that  arose  is  the  aimy  on  6nt  receiving  the  news  of  that  event. 
AU  the  tioopsw  solars  as  well  as  officers,  had  their  thouj^ts  entirely  taken 
■p,  at  first,  with  die  loss  of  a  prince  whom  thej  loved  as  a  father,  and  revered 
auDost  as  a  god,  and  abandoned  themselves  immoderately  to  grief  and  tears, 
A  momniul  silence  reigned  throughout  the  camp ;  but  this  was  soon  succeeded 
I7  dismal  supfas  and  lamentations^  which  speak  the  true  language  of  tb^  heart, 
aK  never  &9$  bom  a  vain  ostentation  of  sorrow,  which  is  too  often  paid  to 
O0lom  md  decoium  on  such  occasions.* 

When  the  firrt  impressions  of  grief  bad  given  pt^ce  to  reflection,  %itj  begsL 
Id  CQMider,  with  the  utmost  consternation,  the  state  in  which  the  death  of  Atex* 
mder  bad  left  them.  Thej  found  themselves  at  an  infinite  distance  from  their 
Sitife  counliT',  and  among  a  people  lately  subdued^  so  little  accustomed  It 
thnruw  yose,  that  they  were  hardly  acquainted  with  their  present  masters. 
wA  had  not  as  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  forget  their  ancient  laws,  and  thai 
fans  ef  government  under  which  tiiey  had  always  Ived.  What  measures  could 
be  tdno  to  keep  a  countiy  of  such  vast  extent  m  subjection  f  How  c6m\&  ft  bt 
pomble  to  suppress  those  seditions  and  revolts  which  woulu  itaturally  break 
outonafl  ndes  in  that  decisive  moment  ?  What  expedients  could  be  formed 
ti>feitniD  those  troo]^  within  the  limits  of  their  duff,  who  had  so  long  been 
babituited  toconplaints  and  raunmirs,  and  were  coramanded-by  cbieis  whose 
news  and  pretensions  were  so  different  ? 

The  oaly  rene<^  for  these  various  calamities  seemed  to  ccnrist  in  a  spee<!^ 
■ominaition  of  a  successor  to  Alexander;  and  the  troops,  ats  well  as  the  omc^fi, 
Midthe  whole  Macedonian  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  very  desirous  o'  :tjis  ex* 
pedient ;  and  their  common  interest  and  security,  with  the  preservation  of  tfirit 
aew  conquests,  amid  the  tmrbarouf  wtions  which  sunt>uiKkd  tbein,  snade  % 
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iodeedf  neccwMT  for  tbem  to  consider  tbis  election  as  tbeir  fir&t  and  moat 
portant  care,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  choice  of  a  person,  qualified  tu 
•o  arduous  a  station,  and  sustain  the  weight  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
capable  of  supporting  the  ^neral  order  and  tranquillity.  But,  it  had  alreadj 
been  written,  '^  that  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  should  be  divided  and  real 
asunder  after  his  death,"  and  that  it  should  not  be  transmitted,  in  the  usual 
manner,  '*  to  his  posterity."*  No  efforts  of  human  wisdom  could  establish  a 
sole  successor  to  toat  prince.  In  vain  did  they  deliberate,  consult,  and  decide  ;t 
nothing  could  be  executed  contrary  to  the  pre-ordained  events  and  nothii^ 
ihort  of  it  could  possibly  subsist.  A  superior  and  invincible  po^  er  dad  aJre«dj 
disposed  of  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  bv  an  inevitable  decree,  as  will  be 
evident  in  the  sequel.  The  circumstances  of  this  partition  had  been  deoouiiced 
nearly  three  centuries  before  this  time :  the  portions  of  it  had  already  been  as- 
signed to  different  possessors,  and  notning  could  frustrate  that  division  which 
was  only  to  be  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Till  the  arrival  of  that  period,  men 
mi^ht  indeed  raise  commotions,  and  concert  a  variety  of  movements ;  but  aU 
their  efforts  would  only  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been  ordained 
by  the  sovereign  Master  of  kingdoms,  and  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  hn 
prophet. 

Alexander  had  a  son  by  Barsina,  and  bad  conferred  the  name  of  Hercules 
upon  him.  Roxaiia,  anotuer  of  his  wives,  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  when 
that  prince  died.  He  had  likewise  a  natural  brother,  called  Aridieus ;  but  he 
would  not  upon  his  death-bed  dispose  of  his  dominions  in  favour  of  any  heir, 
for  which  reason  this  vast  empire,  which  no  longer  had  a  master  to  sway  it,  be 
came  a  source  of  competition  aiid  wars,  as  Alexander  had  plainl^r  foreseen, 
when  he  declared,  that  his  friends  would  celebrate  his  funeral  with  bloodj 
batiles. 

The  division  was  augpnented  by  the  equality  among  the  generals  of  the  army « 
none  of  whom  was  so  superior  to  his  collea^es,  either  by  birth  or  merit,  as  tu 
induce  them  to  offer  him  the  empire,  and  submit  to  his  authority.  The  cavaliy 
were  desirous  that  Aridsus  should  succeed  Alexander.  This  prince  had  dis- 
covered but  little  strength  of  mind  from  the  time  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his  in* 
fancy  with. a  violent  iixlisposition,  occasioned,  as  was  pretended,  by  some  par- 
ticular drink,  which  had  been  given  him  hj  Olympias,  and  which  had  disor- 
dered his  understanding.  This  ambitious  princess  bieing  apprehensive  that  the 
epgaging  qualities  she  discovered  in  Aridseus,  would  be  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  greatness  of  her  son,  Alexander^  thoqght  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the 
criminal  precaution  already  mentioned.  The  mfantiy  had  declared  against 
ihis  prince,  and  were  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  reputation, 
wno  began  to  think  of  their  own  particular  establishment.  For,  a  sudden  revo- 
lution was  working  in  the  minds  of  these  officers,  and  caused  them  to  contemn 
the  ragnk  of  private  persons,  apd  all  dependency  and  subordination,  with  a  view 
of  aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  which  had  never  employed  tlieir  thoughts  till 
then,«and  to  which  they  bad  never  thought  themselves  qualified  to  pretend,  b» 
fare  this  coqjuncture  of  affairs. 

These  disputes,  which  engaged  the  minds  o!  all  parties,  delayed  the  inter* 
■WDt  of  Alexander  for  the  space  of  seven  days ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  some 
authors,  the  body  continued  uncorrupted  all  that  time.  It  was  afterwards  de* 
Jyered  to  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  embalmed  it  after  their  manner ; 
and  Arideus,  (a  different  person  from  him  I  have  already  mentioned,)  waa 
charged  with  the  care  of  conveying  it  to  Alexandria.^ 

Atter  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  bad  intervened,  the  principal  offi 
een  assembled  at  a  conference,  where  it  was  unanimously  concluded,  thai 
Iffidieus  should  be  king,  or  rather,  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  shadow 
of  royalty.    The  infirmity'  of  mind,  which  ought  to  have  excluded  him  from 
At  torooe,  was  the  veiy  motive  of  their  advancing  him  to  it,  and  umted  mU 
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Itt  bn  £iToiir.  It  fkyoured  the  lx^>es  and  pretensiorM  of  all  the  chieft, 
f  and  oorered  their  desieoB.  It  was  also  ag^reed  in  this  assembh',  that  if  Koxana, 
who  was  then  in  the  finh  or  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  should  have  a  son, 
he  dxHild  be  associated  with  Arideus  in  the  throne.  Perdiccas,  to  whom 
Alexander  had  left  his  rin^,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  had  the  person  of 
the  prince  consipied  to  hiS  care  as  fi^uardian.  and  was  constituted  regen*  of 
the  kingpdom. 

The  same  assembly,  whatever  respect  they  might  bear  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander,  thought  fit  to  annul  some  of  his  regulations,  which  had  been  destmc- 
dve  to  the  state,  and  had  exhausted  his  treasunr.  He  had  given  orders  for  six 
temples  to  be  erected  in  particular  cities  which  he  had  named,  and  had  fixed 
the  expenses  of  each  of  these  structures  at  five  hundred  talents.  <He  had  like- 
wise ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  raised  over  the  tomb  of  his  father  Philip,  which 
was  to  be  finidiea  with  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  Egypt, 
esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  He  had  likewise  planned 
other  expenses  of  the  like  kind,  which  were  prudently  revoked  by  the  assembly. 

WiOiin  a  ihori  time  afler  these  proceedings,  Roxana  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  was  named  Alexander,  and  acknowledged  king,  jointly  with  Aridjeus.  But 
neither  of  these  princes  possessed  anr  thing  more  tnan  the  name  of  royalty,  as 
all  authnity  was  entirely  lodged  in  tne  ereat  k>rds  and  generals,  who  had  di- 
vided the  provinces  among  themselves.* 

In  Europe,  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions  were  consig^ned  to  Lysimachus ; 
and  MacedoDia,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  were  allotted  to  Antipater  and  Craterus 

In  Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  other  conquests  of  AlexaiKler  m  Libya,  and  Cyre* 
naica,  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagiis,  with  that  part  of  Arabia 
which  borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of  Thoth,  in  the  autumn,  is  the  epoch 
(nm  whence  the  years  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  iik  Egypt  b^n  to  be 
computed;  though  Ptolemy  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  m  conjunction 
with  the  other  successors  of  Alexander,  till  about  seventeen  years  after  this 
event. 

In  lesser  Asia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  grater  Phiygia,  were  given  to  An- 
tigonus ;  Caria  to  Cassander ;  Lydia  to  Menander ;  the  lesser  Pbiygia  to  Leo 
nates ;  Armenia  to  Neoptolemus  ;  Cappadocia  ana  Paphlagonia  to  Eumenes 
These  two  provinces  had  never  been  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  and  Ari 
artties  king  of  Cappadocia  continued  to  govern  them  as  formerly ;  Alexandei 
havmg  advanced  with  so  much  rapidity  to  his  other  conquests,  as  left  him  no 
ioclinatloD  to  amuse  himself  with  the  entire  reduction  of  that  province,  and 
contented  himself  with  a  slight  submission. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomedon ;  one  of  the  two  Medias  to  Atropates. 
and  the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes:  Babylonia  tc 
Archon ;  Mesopotamia  to  Arcesilaus ;  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  to  Phratapbernes ; 
Bactna  and  Sogdiana  to  Philip ;  the  other  regions  were  divided  among  gene* 
lak  moae  names  are  now  but  little  known. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
allies,  which  was  a  post  of  great  importance ;  and  Cassander,  the  son  of  Anti* 
pater,  commandec^the  companies  of  guards. 

Upper  Asia,  which  extends  almost  to  India,  and  even  India  also,  were  left  In 
the  possession  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  governors  of  those  countritt 
by  AJezandcr. 

The  same  disposition  generally  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces  I  have  already 
mentioned :  ana  it  is  in  this  sense  that  most  interpreters  explain  that  passage 
ia  the  Maccabees,  which  declares  that  Alexander,  having  assembled  the  great 
men  of  his  court  who  had  been  bred  up  with  him,  divided  his  kingdom  amor^ 
UMsm  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  veiy  probable,  that  this  prince,  when  he  saw  hn 
dmh  approaching,  and  had  no  inclination  to  nominate  a  successor  himself^  wai 
ttSlftMled  with  confirming  each  of  his  officers  in  the  governments  he  had  lor 
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meriy  atsimd  theiD;  which  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  dedtmtkftmftgJhf 
cahees»  *^ ttiat  he  dinded  bis  kingdom  among  them  while  he  Wa^ liviag^t!* ;       i 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its  duration  was  mit  shdft 
That  Beii^.  who  reigns  alone,  and  is  the  only  King  of  ages,  had  decreed  a  dif 
ferent  distribution.    Tie  assigned  to  each  his  portion,  and  marked  out  itsho^ 
daries  and  extent,  and  his  disposition  alone  was  to  subsist. 
,  The  partition  concluded  on  in  the  assembly,  was  the  source  of  various  di- 
visions and  wars,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  series  of  this  history ;  eacn  of  these 
governors  claiming  the  exercise  of  an  independent  and  soven^ign  power  in  his 
particular  province.    They,  however,  paid  such  veneration  to  the  memoiy  of 
Alexander,  as  not  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  till  all  the  race  of  that  monarch, 
who  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne,  were  extinct,! 

Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have  mentioned,  some  distinguished 
themselves  more  than  others  by  their  reputation,  merit,  and  cabals ;  and  formed 
diflferent  parties,  to  which  the  others  adhered,  according  to  their  particular 
views,  either  of  interest  or  ambition.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  re- 
solutions^ which  are  formed  in  coqjuncturesof  this  nature,  are  much  influenced 
b3'  a  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

Sumenes  must  however,  be  excepted,  for  he  undoubtedly  was  the  most 
rirtuous  man  among  all  the  ^vemors.  and  had  no  superior  in  true  bravery .( 
He  was  always  firm  in  the  interest  or  the  two  kings,  from  a  i)rinciple  of  true 
probity.  He  was  a  native  of  Cardia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but 
obscure.  Philip,  who  had  observed  exceuent  gualities  in  him  in  his  youth, 
kept  him  near  bis  own  person  in  the  character  ot  secretaiy,  and  reposed:  p^eat 
confidence  in  him.  He  was  equally  esteemed  by  Alexander,  who  treateu  him 
<?ith  extraordinary  marks  of  esteem.  Barsina,  the  first  lady  for  whom  this  prince 
had  entertained  a  p^ion,  in  Asia,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  pamed  Hercules, 
had  a  sister  of  the  same  name  with  her  own.  and  the  king  espoused  her  to  EUi- 
menes.§  We  shall  see  bj^  the  event,  that  this  wise  favourite  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner,  as  justly  entitled  him  to  the  favour  of  those  two  princes, 
even  after  their  death  ;  and  all  his  sentiments  and  actions  will  make  it  evident 
that  a  man  may  be  a  plebeian  by  birth,  and  yet  veiy  noble  bv  nature. 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  Sysigambis,  who  had  patiently  supported  th<^ 
death  of  her  father,  husband,  and  son,  was  incapable  of  surviving  Alexandei.il 
The  death  of  this  princess  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  her  two  youngest  dai^- 
ters,  Statira  the  widow  of  Alexander^  and  Drypetis  the  widow  of  Hephsestiocu 
Roxana,  who  was  apprehensive  that  Statira  as  well  as  herself  should  be  preg-^ 
nant  by  Alexander,  and  that  the  birth  of  a  prince  would  frustrate  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  son  she  hoped  to  haye, 
prevailed  upon  the  two  sisters  to  visit  her,  and  secretly  destroyed  them  in  con 
cert  with  Perdiccas,  her  onfy  confidant  in  that  impious  proceeding.  IT 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  those  actions  that  were  performed  hj 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  the  defection  Af  tlie 
Greeks  in  Upper  Asia,  and  with  the  war  which  Antipater  had  to  sustain  against 
Greece ;  because  these  transactions  are  most  detached,  and  in  a  manner  distinct 
fiom  the  other  events.  .^ 

WmOir  If.— REVOLT  OF  THE  GREEKS  TIT  UPPER  ASIA.      ANTIPATER  GOES   lfrr# 
GREECE.      FLIGHT  AND  DEATH  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

The  Greeks,  whom  Alexander  had  established  in  the  form  of  colonies^  ki 
(he  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  continued  with  reluctance  in  those  settlement*, 
because  they  did  not  experience  those  delights  and  satisfactions  with  which 
they  had  flattered  themselves,  and  had  long  cherished  an  ardent  desire  of  if^ 
tumii^  into  their  own  counby.  They,  however,  dared  not  discover  theii 
imeasiness  while  Alexander  was  living,  but  the  moment  they  received  ioleUr 
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MKe#fkbdn4^lk«T•p«d^dtcIaJ«d  their  inteB^^  ThajannedtfreB^ 
ftnwaBrt  ibot,  ail  warlike  aod  experienced  soldien,  with  three  UMWsaDdborae; 
*  Invipr  plaeed  PhiloB  at  their  head,  they  prepared  for  their  departure. 


without  talin^  oouosel,  or  receiTinip  orders,  (roinany  but  themselves,  as  if  tbeV 
had  bean  anbiect  to  no  authority,  ^nd  do  longer  acknowledged  any  superior.* 

Penficcas,  idiD  fbiesaw  the  consequences  of  such  an  enterprise,  at  a  time 
fileo  e^aiy  thiQg  was  in  Hiotion,  and  when  the  troops,  as  well  as  their  officers^ 
bR:atiied  nothing  but  independence,  sent  Pithon  to  oppose  them.  The  merit 
of  this  officer  was  acknowleo^d  by  all  j  and  he  wiiiinmr  chaif^ed  himself  with 
this  ooBumsaioB^  in  expectation  of  gaining[  over  those  Ureeks.  and  of  procuring 
lumseir  some  coosiderable  establishment  m  Upper  Asia  by  tneir  means.  Pei^ 
diccas^  being  acquainted  with  his  design,  gave  a  yerr  surprising  order  to  the 
Macedonians  whom  he  sent  with  that  general,  which  was,  to  exterminate  the 
levolten  entirehr.  Pithon,  on  his  arrivd,  brought  over,  by  money,  three  thou- 
sand Greeks^  wbo  tuned  their  backs  in  the  batSe,  and  were  the  occasion  of  his 
obtaiiuQg  a  cooiplete  victoiy.  The  vanquished  troops  surrendered,  but  made 
the  preservation  of  tlieir  lives  and  liberties  the  condition  of  their  submitting  to 
tbe  cooquerar^  This  was  exactly  agreeable  to  Pithon's  designs,  but  he  was  no 
Hooger  master  of,  its  execution.  The  Macedonians,  thinking  it  incumbent  on 
thpm  lo  accomplish  the  orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly  sUii^tered  all  the 
CSnerks,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  terms  they  bad  granted  them.  Pithon, 
beoK  thus  defeated  in  his  views,  returned  with  his  Macedonians  to  Perdiccas. 

Tnis  expeditioB  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Grecian  war.  The  news  of 
Alexanders  death  beiog  brought  to  Athens,  had  excited  great  rumours,  and 
occasioned  a  ioy  that  was  almost  universal.  The  people,  who  had  long  sus 
taioed  with  leuictance  the  yoke  which  the  Macedonians  nad  imposed  on  Greece, 
made  liberty  the  subject  ot  all  their  discourse :  they  breath^  nothing  but  war. 
and  abididMed  themselves  to  all  the  extravagant  emotions  of  a  senseless  ana 
exceflelve  jej*  Phoc!nn,  who  was  a  person  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
doubted  the  truth  of  tlK  intelligence  they  had  received,  endeavoured  to  calm 
the  turbulence  of  their  minds,  which  rendered  them  incapable  oC  counsel  and 
sedate  reflection.  As  the  generality  of  the  curators,  notwithstanding  all  his  re- 
mopsUraDces,  believed  the  news  ot  Alexanders  death,  Phocion  rose  up,  and 
e]^«e9aed  himself  in  this  manner :  "  If  he  be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  like- 
mae  be  a^  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  so  that  we  shall  have  time  enough  to 
ddiberale  in  a  calm  manner,  and  with  greater  security."! 

Leosthenes,  who  was  the  6rst  that  published  this  account  at  Athens,  was  con 
^aaaBj  haraaeufag  the  people  with  excessive  arroeance  and  vanity.  Phocion, 
who  was  tfiea  wim  his  speeches,  said  to  him,  ^^  Young  man,  your  discourse 
ffBfiFpM^  the  cypress,  wnich  is  tall  and  spreadjm[,  but  bears  no  fruit."  He 
gave  gieat  ofience,  by  c^posiog  the  inclinations  oif  ttie  people  in  so  strenuous  a 
manner,  and  Hyi>erides  rising  up,  asked  him  this  ouestion  :  **  When  would  you 
advise  the  Athenians  to  make  war  ?"  "As  soon,"  replied  Phocion,  "  as  1  see 
the  young  men  firmh'  reeolved  to  observe  a  strict  discipline :  the  rich  disposed 
lo  contrmute,  accovding  to  their  abilities,  to  the  expense  ot  a  war ;  and  when 
fbe  orators  BO  longer  rob  the  public." 

All  ^  remonsbances  of  Pbocion  were  ineflectual :  a  war  was  resolved  on, 
and  a  deputation  agreed  to  be  sent  to  all  the  states  ot  Greece,  to  engage  their 
lioft  to  the  league.    This  b  the  war  in  which  all  the  Greeks,  except  the 


Tfaefaaas,  united  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country,  under  the  conduct  of 
Leostbenes,  against  Antipater,  and  it  was  called  the  Lamian  war,  from  the 
of  a  city,  where  the  latter  was  defeated  in  the  first  battle. 
^Bosthenes,  who  was  then  an  exile  at  Me^ara,  but  who,  amid  his  misicv- 
,  alwaya  retained  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  the 
jee  of  ^common  liber^,  joined  himself  with  the  Athenian  ambasndni 
JDlo  Pek)noe9ua,  and  having  seconded  their  vemoastraoces  in  a  wondeniu 
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manner  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  he  engaged  Sicyon,  Aigo$,  Ccrinlk, 
and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  to  accede  to  the  league.* 

The  Athenians  were  struck  with  admiration  at  a  zeal  so  noble  and  fi;eDen>i]9, 
and  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  recall  him  from  banishment.  A  galley,  with 
three  benches  of  oars,  was  despatched  to  him  at  £gina ;  and.  when  he  entered 
the  port  of  Piraeus,  aJl  the  magistrates  and  priests  advancea  out  of  the  city, 
and  all  the  citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious  exile,  and  received  bim 
with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  affection  and  joy,  blended  at  the  same  time 
with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  for  the  injury  they  had  done  him.  De- 
mosthenes was  sensibly  affected  with  the  extraordinaiy  nonours  that  were  Ten 
dered  him ;  and  while  he  returned,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  to  his  countiy,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towaitls  heaven,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  so  illustrious  a  protection,  ana  congratulated  himself  on  beholding 
a  day  more  glorious  to  him,  than  that  had  proved  to  Alcibiades,  on  which  he 
returned  from  his  exile.  For,  his  citizens  received  him  from  the  pure  effect  of 
desire  and  will ;  whereas  the  reception  of  Alcibiades  was  involuntaiy,  and  his 
entrance  a  compulsion  upon  their  inclinations. 

The  generality  of  those  who  were  far  advanced  in  years  were  extremely  ap 
prehensive  of  the  event  of  a  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  with  too  muclt 
precipitation,  and  without  examining  into  the  consequences  with  all  the  atten* 
lion  and  sedateness  that  an  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  required.  They 
were  sensible  also,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  declaring  themselves  so 
openly  against  the  Macedonians,  whose  veteran  troops  were  veiy  ibrmidable ; 
and  the  example  of  Thebes,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  same  temerity  of  con- 
duct, added  to  their  consternation.  But  the  orators,  who  derived  their  advan- 
tages from  the  distraction  of  the  public  affairs,  and  to  whom,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Philip,  "  war  was  peace,  and  oeace  war,"  would  not  allow  the 
people  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  the  affairs  proposed  to  their  considera- 
tion, but  drew  them  into  their  sentiments  by  a  fallacious  eloquence,  which  pre- 
sented them  with  nothing  but  scenes  of  future  conquests  and  triumphs*! 

Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither  zeal  nor  prudence,  were  of 
different  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  which  was  no  extraordmair  circumstance 
with  respect  to  them.  It  is  not  my  province  to  determine  whi<:h  of  them  had 
reason  on  his  side :  but,  in  such  a  perplexing  conjuncture  as  this,  there  is  no- 
thing surprising  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  tnough  the  result  of  good  intentions 
on  both  sides.  Phocion's  scheme  was  perhaps  me  most  prudent,  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  the  most  glorious. 

However  that  may  be,  a  considerable  army  was  raised,  and  a  very  numeioui 
fleet  fitted  out.  Alfthe  citizens  who  were  under  the  age  of  forty,  ajid  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  were  drawn  out.  Three  of  the  ten  tribes  which  composed  &e 
republic  were  leh  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  the  others  inarched  out  with  the  rest 
of^the  allies,  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes. 

'Antipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  these  transactions  in  Gieeoe.of 
wliich  ne  had  been  apprised,  and  he  had  sent  to  Leonatus  in  PhiTffia,  and  to 
Craterus in  Cilicia,  to  solicit  their  assistance ;  but, before  the  arrivalof  die  ex 
pected  succours,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  only  thirteen  thousand  Macedon 
lans  ^nd  six  hundred  horse ;  the  freouent  recruits  which  he  sent  Alexandei 
havii^  left  him  no  more  troops  in  all  the  country. 

It  is  surprising  that  Antipater  should  attempt  to  give  battle  to  the  united 
rorces  of  all  Greece  with  such  a  handful  of  men ;  but  he  undoubtedly  imagined 
that  the  Greeks  were  no  longer  actuated  by  ther  ancient  zeal  and  ardour  foi 
liberty,  and  that  they  ceased  to  consider  it  such  an  inestimable  advantage  as 
ought  to  inspire  them  with  a  resolution  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
its  preservation.^  He  flattered  himself  that  they  had  begun  to  familiarize  them* 
selves  with  subjection :  and  indeed  this  was  the  disposition  of  the  Greeks  at 
lliat  time ;  in  whom  appeared  no  loqger  the  descenoants  of  those  who  IumI  ■• 
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rfaady —jijuiid  ail  the  eiorts  ot  the  East,  and  feusfat  a  aiflKoa  of  man  fix 
2ie  presei^atioo  of  ^ir  freedom. 

j^tipater  adranced  towards'Tbenalj.  aod  was  followed  hr  on  deet,  whidi 
cruisea  alone  the  sea  coast.  It  coDsistea  of  one  hundred  ana  ten  triremes,  or 
gaikys,  of  three  benches  of  oars.  The  Thessalians  declared  at  first  in  his  fa- 
Toor ;  but  having  changed  their  sentiments,  thej  joined  the  Athenians,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  a  great  body  of  horse. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater  could  not  support  the  cham,  and  was  de* 
leated  in  the  first  battle.  As  he  dared  not  hazard  a  second,  ana  was  in  no  cod> 
ditioD  to  make  a  safe  retreat  Into  Macedonia,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  • 
small  city  in  Thessaly,  in  ordef  to  wait  for  the  succours  that  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  ^ia,  and  he  fortified  himself  in  that  place,  which  was  sood 
besieged  by  the  Athenians. 

Tm  assault  was  carried  on  with  gpreat  bfayeiy  against  the  town,  and  the  re 
sistaoce  was  eqtially  vigorous.  L^»6thenes,  after  several  attempts,  despairing 
to  carry  it  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  in  order  to  conouer  the 
place  by  ^mine.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  ana  a  veiy 
deep  ditch,  and  by  these  means  cut  off  all  supplies  of  provision.  The  ci^ 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  growing  scarcity,  and  the  besieged  began  to  ble 
seriously  disposed  to  surrenckr;  when  Leostnenes  in  a  sally  they  made  upon 
him,  received  a  considerable  wound  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  bt 
earned  to  bis  tent.  Upon  which  the  command  of  the  army  was  consigned  to 
Antiphihs,  who  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  troops  for  his  valour  and  ability. 

Leonatus,  m  the  mean  time  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedon- 
ians besieged  in  Lamia ;  and  was  commissioned,  as  well  as  Antigonus,  bv  an 
agreement  made  between  the  ffenerals,  to  establish  Eumenes  in  Cappadaoia 
l^  force  of  arms ;  but  they  took  other  measures,  in  consequence  of  some  par- 
ticular views.  Leonatus,  who  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  Eumenes,  de- 
clared to  him  at  parting,  that  the  engagement  to  assist  Antipater  was  a  mere 
pretext,  and  that  bis  real  intention  was  to  advance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make 
bimself^roaster  of  Macedonia.  He,  at  the  same  time,  showed  him  letters  from 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Pella,  and  -pro- 
misea  to  espouse  him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little  distance  of  Xa- 
cia,  marched  directly  to  the  enemy,  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand 6ve  hundred  horse.  Pnxperity  bad  introduced  disorders  intp  the  Grecian 
army  ;  several  parties  of  soldiers  drew  off.  and  retired  into  their  own  countiy 
oo  various  pretexts,  which  greatly  diminisned  the  number  of  the  troops,  whc 
were  now  reduced  to  twenty-two  thousand  K)ot.  The  cavalry  amounted  to 
three  thousand  Gve  hundred,  two  thousand  of  whom  were  Thessalians :  and  as 
they  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  so  all  hopes  of  success  were 
ibimded  in  them;  and  accordingly,  when  the  oattle  was  fought,  this  body  of 
horse  had  the  greatest  share  of  tfe  victoiy  that  was  obtained.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Bd^non ;  Leonatus,  covered  with  wounds,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of 
battle,  ana  was  conveyed  into  the  camp  by  his  troops.  The  Macedonian  pha* 
lanoi  gpneatly  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  cavalry,  and  had  therefore  retreated  to 
eminences  maccessible  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Thessalians.  The  Greeks  havinf 
carried  off  their  dead,  erected  a  trophy  and  retired.* 

The  whole  conversation  a(  Athens  turned  upon  the  glorious  exploits  of  Lecej 
ttenes,  who  survived  his  honours  but  a  short  time,  A  universal  joy  spread 
Ikrough  the  city,  festivals  were  celebrated,  and  sacrifices  offered  without  imei^ 
■nsion,  to  testify  Iheir  gratitude  to  the  eods  for  all  the  advantages  they  had 
obtained.    The  enemies  of  Phocion,  thhming  to  mortify  hhn  in  the  most  sen- 
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mfiff(i,paiM^,^m^  t)m  h>Tc  aegifectea  to oflei  the  tdri^ I fm«^  Mi 
Old  ncrf  think,  that  a  judgment  should  be  .loTmed  of  ai^  particular  winKl 
torn  fT.ere  success,  but  rather  from  the  nature  and  solidity  of  the  counsel  itself: 
and  he  did  not  retract  hb  sentiments,  because  those  of  an  opposite  nature  hm 
been  successful,  which  only  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate,  but  not  more^u- 
dicious.  And  as  these  agreeable  advices  came  thick  upon  each  other,  Phocion, 
who  was  apprehensive  of  the  sequel,  cried  out,^'  When  shall  yfe  cease  to  coi> 

quer  thcm.'*t   t 

Anlip^ter  was  oblijred  to  surrender  by  capitulation,  but  histoiy  has  not  trans* 
mitted  to  us  the  conditions  of  tue  treaty.  The  event  only  makes  it  evidenL 
that  Leqsthenes  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  he  himself  died 
a  few  danrs  ai\er  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  siege.  Antipater,  having 
quitted  Lamia  the  day  after  the  battle,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  favourably 
treated,  joined  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Leonatus,  and  took  upon  him  tfaie 
command  of  those  troops.  He  wasextremel;^  cautious  of  hazarding  a  second 
battle,  and. kept  with  bis  troof>s,  like  a  judicious  and  experienced  general,  an 
eminences^  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's  cavaliy.  Antiphilus,  the  general  of 
the  Greeks,  remained  with  his  troops  in  Thessaly,  and  contented  hunself  with 
observing  the  motions  of  Antipater. 

Clitus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  obtained,  much  about  ^ae 
same  time,  two  victories,  near  the  island  of  Elchinadfs,  over  EetioDf  tlie  admual 
of  the  Athenian  navy, 

Craterus,  who. had  been  lon^  expected,  arrived  at  last  in  Thessaly,  and  halted 
at  the  river  Peneus.  He  resigned  the  command  to  Antipater,  and  was  cop^ 
iented  to  serve  under  him.  Tlie  troops  he  had  brought  thither  amounted,  id 
conjunction  with  those  of  Leonatus,  to  above  foriy  thousand  foot,  three  thou- 
sand archers  or  slingers,  and  five  thousand  horse.  ^  The  army  of  the  allies  was 
much  inferior  to  those  t^ps  in  namber,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than  tweotj- 
five  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  nve  hundred  horse.  Hilitaiy  discipline 
had  been  much  neglected  among  them,  after  the  victories  they  had  obtained. 
A  considerable  batUe  was  fought  near  Cranon,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  de- 
feated ;  they,  however,  lost  but  few  troops,  and  even  that  disadvantage  was 
occasioned  by  the  licentious^cenduct  of  thfd  soldiers,  and  the  small  authority  of 
the  chiefs,  wno  were  incapable  of  entbrcing  obedience  to  their  commands.! 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  the  two  generals  of  the  Grecian  army,  assemblea  a 
oouncii  the  next  day,  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  wait  the  return  of  those 
troops  who  Had  retired  into  their  own  county,  or  propos^  tenns  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  enerpy«  The  coqncil  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter;  upon  which 
deputies  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  name  of  all 
the  allies.  Antipater  replied,  that  he  ^iKHild  enter  into  a  separate  treaty  with  each 
of  the  cities,  persuading  himself  that  he  should  facilitate  the  accomplishineDt 
of  his  design*  by  this  proceeding ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  opinion. 
His  answer  broke  off  the  negociation :  and  the  n^oment  he  presented  himself 
l>efore  the  cities  of  the  allies,  the^r  disoanded  their  troops,  and  surrendered  up 
tlieir  liberties  in  the  most  pusillanimous  manner,  each  city  b^ing  solely  atten- 
tive to  its  separate  advantage. 

This  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  what  I  have  formerljoib* 
served  with  relation  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  people  of  Greece.  Ther 
were  no  fonger  animated  vnth  the  noble  zeal  of  those  ancient  asserten  of  th 
berty,  who  devoted  ti^eir  whole  attention  to  the  good  o^  the  public,  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation ;  who  considered  the  danger  oT  theii  neighoours  and  allies 
as  their  o^vn,  and  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  assistance  upon 
the  first  sig^l  of  their  distress.  Whereas  now,  if  a  formidable  enemy  appealed 
at  the  gates  of  Athens,  all  the  republics  of  Greece  had  neither  activity  nor  «!• 
gour :  Peloponnesui  continued  without  motion,  and  Sparta  was  as  httle  ' 

ik • 
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irihSd^tkon  ptDpb  had  oonc^ed  tgeJnst  €acli  other,  tnd  of  iMr  cRvregtid 
to  liie  common  libertj,  io  coosequence  of  a  fetal  letbaigy,  into  fvMch  thej  were 
«nk  amidat  the  greatest  dangers !  These  are  8ym{>tom8  whidi^  prqgmtScate 
tod  prepave  the  waj  for  approaching  decline  and  ruin. 

Antipater  improred  this  desertion  to  his  own  advantage,  and  matched  hrt 
nedialely  to  Athens,  which  saw  herself  abandoned  bj  all  her  lillies,  and,  coo- 
kequently,  in  no  condition  to  defend  herself  against  a  potent  and  Victorious 
enemy.  Define  he  entered  the  city,  Demosthen^.  and  all  those  of  hiit  partyt 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  last  true  Greeks,  and  the  defenders  of  erpiring 
liberty,  retned  from  that  place ;  and  the  people,  in  order  to  transfer  unto  those 
great  men  the  reproach  resulting  from  the  declaration  of  war  against  Antifmter, 
and  likewise  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  condemned  them  to  die  by  a  oecree 
which  Demades  prepared.  The  reader  has  not  forgot,  that  these  are  the  same 
peopW  who  had  lately  recalled  Demosthenes  by  a  decree  to  much  for  his 
tionoar,  and  bad  received  him  in  |riumph.* 

The  same  EXemaules  procured  a  second  decree  for  sendinp;  ambassadore  to 
Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Thebes,  and  that  they  should  be  mvested  with  fuU 
powen  to  negotiate  a  trea^  of  peace  with  him.  Phocion  himself  was  at  their 
nead ;  and  the  cooqueror  declared,  that  he  expected  the  Athenians  should  en- 
tirely sobnut  the  temw  to  hie  regulation,  in  the  manner  as  he  himself  had  acted, 
when  he  was  besieged  in  the  city  of  Lamia,  and  had  contemned  to  the  capitii- 
lation  imposed  upon  him  by  Leosthenes,  their  general. 

Phocion  returned  to  acquaint ithe  Athenians  with  his  answer,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions,  rigid  as  they  rai^t  appear.  He  then 
came  back  to  Tithes  with  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  with  wnom  Xenocrates 
had  been  associated,  in  hopes  that  the  appearance  alone  of  so  celebrated  a 
philosopher  would  inspire  Antipater  with  respect,  and  induce  him  to  pay  ho> 
mage  to  his  vktue.  out  surely  they  must  have  been  little  acouainted  witn  the 
he^  of  man,  and  particularly  with  the  violent  and  inhuman  aisposition  of  An- 
tipater, to  be  capable  of  flattering  themselves,  that  an  enemy,  with  whom  they 
had  been  eqgs^ed  in  an  open  war,  would  renounce  his  advantage  through  any 
inducement  ofrespect  for  the  virtue  of  a  siiwle  man,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
harangue  ottered  by  a  philosopher,  who  bad  declared  against  him.  Antipater 
wodd  not  even  condescend  to  cast  his  eye^  upon  him ;  and  when  he  was  pre 
paring  to  enter  upon  the  confereiv^,  for  be  was  commissioned  to  be4he  speaket 
on  this  occasion,  ne  interrupted  him  in  a  very  abrupt  manner:  and  perceiving 
that  he  continued  in  his  discourse,  commanded  him  to  be  silent.  But  he  did 
not  treat  Phocion  in  the  same  manner ;  for  after  he  had  attended  to  his  discourse, 
he  replied,  **  that  he  was  disposed  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with 
the  Athenians  on  the  following  conditions :  they  should  deliver  up  Demosthe 
nes  and  Hyperides  to  him ;  me  government  snould  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
plan,  by  which  all  employments  in  the  state  were  to  be  cotiferred  upon  the 
rich .  mat  they  should  receive  a  garrison  into  the  port  of  Munychia ;  tbst  they 
shcttld  defray  all  the  expenses  otthe  war^  and  also  a  laige  sum,  the  amount  of 
which  shouia  be  settled.^'  Thus,  according  to  Diodorus,  none  but  (hose  whose 
yearly  income  exceeded  two  thousand  drachmas,  Were  to  be  admitted  into  any 
share  of  the  government  for  the  future,  or  have  any  right  to  vote.  Antipater 
Intended  to  nudce  himself  absolute  master  of  Athens  by  this  regulation^  being 
very  sensible,  that  the  rioh  men,  who  enjoyed  public  employments,  and  baa 
large  revenues,  would  become  his  dependents  much  more  effectually  than  a 
poor  and  despicable  populace,  who  bad  nothing  to  lose,  and  wodd  be  only 
goided  by  their  own  capricew 

All  the  ambassadors  hot  X^hocrates  were  wet!  contented  with  these  con- 
ditions,  which  they  thought  were  very  moderate,  considering  their  present 
tOaatiam  ;  bat  int  pinlQiopher  Ju<ked  othetwise.    **  They  are  vei^  modetatt 

for  skvei^**  said  he,  **  hot  extremely  severe  for  freemen.**^ 

-  - .  — ^^^^^^-^ — j^—^f 
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The  Adiemans  were  therefore  compelled  to  receire  into  HnD^cUa  a  Htctdo^* 
laD  ffarrispn,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  and  hr  some  of  Pho- 
clones  particular  friends.  The  troops  took  possession  of  the  place  duni^  the 
festival  of  the  great  mysteries,  and  the  veiy  day  on  which  it  was  usual  to  cany 
the  god  lacchus  in  procession  from  the  ci^r  to  Eleusina.  This  was  a  melan- 
choly coi\juncture  for  the  Athenians,  and  affected  them  with  the  most  sensible 
affliction.  "  Alas !"  said  they,  when  they  compared  past  times  with  those  they 
then  saw, ''  the  gods,  amidst  our  greatest  adversities,  would  fonnerly  manifest 
themselves  in  our  favour  during  thi«  sacred  ceremonial,  by  mystic  visions  and 
audible  voices,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  our  enemies,  who  were  terrified  bj 
them.  But  new,  when  we  are  even  celebrating  the  same  solemnities,  they  cast 
an  unpitring  eye  on  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  happen  to  Greece  :  they 
behold  the  most  sacred  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  that  which  is  mcllt  agreeable 
to  us,  polluted  and  distii^ishea  by  the  most  dreadful  of  calamities,  which  will 
even  transmit  its  name  to  this  sacred  time  through  all  succeeding  generations.*' 

The  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,^id  ngt  offer  the  least  mjuiy  to  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  there  were  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  them  excluded 
from  employments  in  the  state,  by  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty,  in  con- 
seauence  of  their  poverty.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  peisons  continued  iu 
Atnens,  and  lingered  out  a  wretched  life,  amidst  the  contemptuous  treatment 
they  had  justly  drawn  upon  themselves ;  for  the  ^nerality  of  them  were  se- 
ditious and  mercenaiy  in  their  dispositions,  had  neither  virtue  nor  justice,  but 
flattered  themselves  with  a  false  idea  of  liberty,  which  they  were  incapable  of 
using  aright,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  either  its  bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The 
other  poor  citizens  departed  from  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  that  opprobrious 
condition,  and  retired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  assigned  them  a  city  and 
lands  for  their  habitation. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  and  retired  to 
Nicanor ;  but  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  reposed  much  confidence  in 
him,  and  made  him  governor  of  Munychla  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  will 
appear  immediately.*  This  Demetrius  had  been  not  only  the  disciple,  but 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Theophrastus ;  and,  under  the  conduct 
of  so  learned  a  master,  had  perfected  his  natural  genius  for  eloouence,  and  ren- 
dered himself  expert  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  histoiy.^  He  was  in  g^al 
esteem  at  Athens,  and  began  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  affairs,  when 
Harpalus  arrived  there,  after  he  had  declcred  against  Alexander.  He  wag 
obliged  to  quit  that  citv  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  and  was  soon  after 
conaemned  there,  thoimi  absent,  under  a  vain  pretext  of  irreligion.t 

The  whole  weight  oi  Antipater's  displeasure  fell  chiefly  upon  Demosthenes. 
Hyperides,  and  some  other  Athenians  who  had  been  tneir  adherents :  anc 
when  he  was  informed  that  they  had  eluded  his  vengeance  by  flight,  he  desh 
patched  a  bod^  of  men  with  orders  to  seize  them,  and  placed  one  Archias  af 
their  head,  who  had  formerly  played  in  tragedies.  This  man  having  found  at 
iElgina,  the  orator  Hyperides,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Hymereus  the 
brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  all  three  taken  refuge  in  the  teolple 
of  Ajax  ;  he  dragged  them  from  their  assylum,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater, 
who  was  then  at  Cleones,  where  he  condemned  them  to  die.  Some  authors 
have  even  declared,  that  he  caused  the  ton^e  of  Hyperides  to  be  cut  out.J 

The  same  Archias  having  received  intelligence,  that  Demosthenes,  who  had 
retired  into  the  island  of  Calauria,  was  become  a  supplicant  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  he  sailed  thither  in  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  with  some  Thracian 
soldiers :  after  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accom* 
pany  him  to  Antipater,  assuring  him  that  he  should  receive  no  injury.  Demos- 
thenes was  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind  (b  rely  on  his  promises;  and  was 
■ensible  that  venal  souls,  who  have  hired  themselves  into  the  service  of  ini 
q«ttj»  tfiose  infamous  ministers,  m  the  execution  of  ordera  equally  ciyel  and 
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t,  Inve  as  little  regard  to  sinceritj  and  truth  as  theii  nasters.  To  prerent, 
(bm^ore,  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have  satiated  his 
finy  upon  him,  he  swallowed  poison,  which  he  always  carried  ahout  him,  and 
irfa'ich  soon  produced  its  effect.  When  he  found  his  strength  declining,  he  ad 
▼anced  a  few  steps,  by  the  aid  of  some  domestics  who  supported  hin|^  and  fell 
down  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this  event,  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to  his  memoir, 
as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  made  a  decree,  that  tno 
eldest  branch  of  his  family  should  oc  brought  up  in  the  piytaneum,  at  the  public 
expense,  from  generation  to  feneration :  and  at  the  toot  of  the  statue  they  en- 
graved this  inscription,  which  was  couched  in  two  elegiac  verses  :  "  Demos- 
thenes, if  thy  power  bad  been  equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the  Macedonian  Mare 
would  never  have  triumphed  over  Greece."  What  regard  is  to  be  entertained 
lor  the  judgment  of  a  people,  who  were  capable  of  peing  hurried  into  such 
oppocite  extremes,  and  who  one  day  passed  sentence  of  death  on  a  citizen, 
ana  the  next  loaded  him  with  honours  and  applause  ? 

What  I  have  already  said  of  Demosthenes,  on  several  occasions,  makes  it 
unnecessaiy  to  enlaige  upon  his  character  in  this  place.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  orator,  but  an  accomplished  statesman.  His  views  were  noble  and  ex- 
alted ;  bis  zeal  was  not  to  bie  intimidated  by  any  conjectures,  wherein  the  hon- 
our and  interest  of  his  country  were  concerned ;  he  firmly  retained  an  irre- 
concilable aversion  to  all  measures  which  had  any  resemblance  to  tyranny, 
and  bis  love  for  liberty  was  such  as  may  be  ima£;ined  in  a  republican,  as  im- 
pbcable  an  enemy  to  all  servitude  and  dependency  as  ever  lived.  A  won* 
derail  sagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  future  events,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  his  view  with  as  much  TOrspicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they 
had  been  actually  present.  He  seemed  as  much  ac<juainted  with  all  the  de- 
signs of  Philip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  into  a  participation  of  his  counsels ; 
and  if  the  Athenians  had  followed  his  counsels,  that  prince  would  not  have  at- 
tained that  height  of  power,  which  proved  destructive  to  Greece,  as  Demos 
tbenes  bad  frequently  foretold. 

He  was  pertectly  acquainted  Yfith  the  disposition  of  Philip,  and  was  veir 
br  from  praising  nim,  like  the  generality  of  orators.  Two  colleagues,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  an  embassy  to  that  prince,  were  continually  praising 
the  king  of  Macedon  at  their  return,  and  saying,  that  he  was  a  very  eloquent 
and  amiable  prince,  and  a  most  extraordinaiy  drinker.  **  What  strange  com- 
mendations are  these  ?"  replied  Demosthenes.  **  The  first  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  rhetorician ;  the  second  of  a  woman ;  and  the  third  of  a  sponge ; 
but  none  of  them  the  praise  of  a  king."* 

With  regard  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  Quintilian  has  ob- 
served, in  the  parallel  he  has  drawn  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  AAer 
he  has  shown,  that  the  g^at  and  essential  <]ualities  of  an  orator  are  common  to 
them  both,  he  marics  out  the  particular  difference  observable  between  them 
with  respect  to  style  and  elocution.  "  The  one,**  says  he^  "  is  more  precise, 
the  other  more  luxuriant.  The  one  crowds  all  bis  forces  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass when  he  attacks  his  adversary,  the  other  chooses  a  laiser  field  for  the  as- 
iaait.  The  one  always  endeavours  m  a  manner  to  transfix  nim  with  the  viva« 
city  of  his  style,  the  other  frequently  overwhelms  him  with  the  weight  of  hit 
discourse.  Nothing  can  be  retrenched  frt>m  the  one,  and  nothing  can  he  added 
to  the  other.  Jn  Demosthenes  we  discover  more  labour  and  study,  in  Cicero 
more  nature  and  genius.t 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  another  difference  between  these  two  great  ora- 
ftws,  which  I  bc^  leave  to  insert  in  this  place.  That  which  characterises  De» 
atoetbenes  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  and  in  which  he  has  never  been 
imitated,  is  such  an  absolute  oblivion  of  himself,  and  so  scnipulous  and  con- 

•  Plut  in  Demosth.  p.  8&3. 
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itaot  a  solicitude  to  suppress  all  ostentation  of  wit ;  in  a  word,  such  a 

care  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  the  cause,  and  not  to  the  orator 

that  be  never  suffers  any  one  turn  pf  thought  or  expression  to  escape  him  (roa 

00  other  view  than  merely  to  please  and  shine.    1  his  reserve  and  moderatioii 

in  so  amiable  a  genius  as  Demosthenes,  and  in  matters  so  susceptible  of  grace 

and  eloquence,  adds  perfection  to  his  merit,  and  renders  him  superior  to  all 

praises.* 

Cicero  was  sensible  of  all  the  estimation  due  to  the  eloquence  of  Demos* 
thenes,  and  experienced  all  its  force  and  beauty.    But  as  he  was  persuaded 

hdt  an  orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in  anj  points  that  are  not  strictly  essential, 
ought  to  form  his  style  by  the  taste  of  his  audience ;  add  did  not  believe  that 

he  genius  of  his  times  was  consistent  with  such  a  rigid  exactness ;  he  there» 
fore  judged  it  necessaiy  to  accommodate  himself  in  some  measure  to  the  ears 
and  delicacy  of  his  auditors,  who  required  more  grace  and  elegance  in  hit 
discourse,  ror  which  reason  he  had  some  regard  to  the  agreeable,  but,  at  the 
#ime  time,  never  lost  s^ht  of  any  important  point  in  the  cause  be  pleaded 
He  even  thought  that  this  qualified  him  for  promoting  the  interest  of  bis  <  oun* 
try,  and  was  not  mistaken,  as  to  please  is  one  of  the  most  certain  mean&  of 

f)ersuading ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  laboured  for  his  own  reputation,  and  fever 
brerot  himself. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  caused  the  Athenians  to  r^ret  the 
reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  and  clemency,  which  those  two  princes  retained,  even 
amidst  the  emotions  of  their  dis]^leasure ;  and  how  ready  they  had  always  been 
to  pardon  offences,  and  treat  their  enemies  with  humanity.  Whereas  Antipater, 
under  the  mask  of  a  private  man  in  a  bad  cloak,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a 
plain  and  frugal  lile,  and  without  affectii^  any  title  of  authority,  discovered 
nimself  to  be  a  rieid  and  imperious  master. 

Aniipater  was,  however,  prevailed  ui)on,  by  the  prayers  of  Phocion.  to  recaU 
severaf  persons  from  banishment,  notwithstanding  all  the  severity  ot  bis  dis* 
position :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius  was  one  of  this  num- 
ber ;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  administra> 
tion  of  the  republic  from  that  time.  As  for  those  whose  recall  to  Athens  Pho- 
cion was  unable  to  obtain,  he  procured  for  them  more  commodious  situations, 
that  were  not  so  remote  as  their  former  settlements ;  and  took  his  measures  ao 
effectually,  that  they  were  not  banished,  according  to  the  first  sentence,  be- 
yond the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  promontoiy  of  Tenarus ;  by  which 
means  they  did  not  live  sequestered  from  the  pleasures  of  Greece,  but  obtained 
a  settlement  in  Peloponnesus.  Who  can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
amiable  and  generous  disposition  of  Phocion,  who  employed  his  influence  with 
Antipater,  to  procure  for  a  number  of  unfortunate  persons  some  alleviation  ol 
their  calamities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  olhumanity  in  a  prince,  whu 
Was  not  very  desirous  of  distinguishing  nimself  by  that  quality,  but  was  sen- 
sible, however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  rigid  in  him  to  add  new  mortifica- 
tions to  the  ipconveniences  of  banishment  ? 

Antipater  m  other  respects  exercbed  his  government  with  great  justice  and 
moderation,  over  those  who  continued  in  Athens ;  he  bestowed  the  principal 
posts  and  employments  on  such  persons  as  he  jmagined  were  the  most  virtuous 
and  honest  men ;  and  contented  himself  with  removing  from  all  authority,  such 
as  he  thought  were  most  likely  to  excite  tioubles.  He  was  sensible,  that  thit 
people  could  neither  support  a  state  of  absolute  servitude,  nor  the  enjoynnent 
of  entire  liberty ;  for  which  reason  be  thought  it  necessary  to  take  from  the  3oe, 
whatever  was  too  rigid ;  and  fix)m  the  other,  all  that  it  had  of  excessive  ainl 
licentious. 

The  conqueror,  after  so  glorious  a  campaign,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Phila  with  Cratenis,  and  the  solemnity 
performed  with  all  imaginable  grandeur.    Phila  was  one  of  the  most 

*  Im  th*  diaottUTM  oo  th«  eloqatnee  •(  th«  bar. 
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^aaed  princeMM  of  her  age,  and  her  beautj  was  the  least  paft  of  tier  merit 
The  lustre  of  her  charms  wbs  bei^litened  by  the  sweetness  and  modcstr  ttltl 
Kkftened  her  aspect,  by  an  air  ot  complacency,  and  a  natural  disposition  to 
obl^,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  beheld  her.  These  engaging  qualitiei 
fpere  rendered  still  more  amiable  by  the  brightness  of  a  superior  genius,  and  a 
prudence  uncommon  in  her  sex,  which  made  her  capable  of  the  greatest  affair^ 
It  is  even  said,  that,  young  as  she  then  was,  her  father  Antipater,  who  was  one 
of  Ac  most  able  politicians  of  his  age,  never  engaged  in  any  affair  of  impoiv 
tance  without  consulting  her.  This  princess  never  made  use  of  the  influence 
the  had  over  her  two  husbands,  (for,  aAer  the  death  of  Craterus.  she  espoused 
Oemetnus  the  son  of  Antigortus,)  but  to  procure  some  favour  for  the  officers, 
their  daughters  or  sisters.  If  they  were  poor,  she  furnished  them  with  portioni 
ibf  their  marriage ;  and  if  they  were  so  unhappy  as  to  be  calumniated,  she 
herself  was  very  active  in  their  justification.  So  generous  a  liberality  gave 
her  an  absolute  power  among  the  troops.  All  cabals  were  dissolved  by  her 
presence,  and  all  revolts  gave  way,  and  were  appeased  by  her  management. 

tEcnoir  in. — processioit  of  Alexander's  funeral.   /roLBirr,  cratervs, 

«       antipater,  and  ANTieONVe,^  CeifFBOERATE  AOAINf  T  BACH  OTHER. 

Aboitt  this  time  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Alexander  were  performed.*  Ari- 
daets,  having  been  deputed  by  all  the  governors  and  grandees  of  ttie  kingdom, 
to  take  trpon  himself  the  care  of  that  tolemnihr,  had  employed  two  years  in 
preparing  eveiT  thing  that  could  possibly  render  it  the  nqost  pompous  and 
BiffiTist  fmiera]  that  had  ever  been  seen.  When  all  things  were  reac^. for  the 
celebration  of  this  mournful  but  superb  ceremonial,  orders  were  given  for  the 
procession  to  begin.  This  was  preceded  by  a  great  number  of  piooeen  and 
other  workmen,  whose  office  was  to  make  all  me  ways  practicable  through 
which  die  procession  was  to  pass.t 

As  soon  as  these  were  levelled,  that  magnificent  chariot,  the  invention  and 
design  of  which  raised  as  much  admiration  as  the  immense  riches  that  glittered 
aH  over  it,  set  out  froiii  Babylon.  The  body  of  the  chariot  rested  Ux>on  mo  axle- 
trees,  that  were  inserted  into  four  wheels,  made  af\er  the  Persian  manner ;  the 
naves  and  spokes  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and  the  rounds  plated  over 
with  iron.  The  extremities  of  the  axle-trees  were  made  of  gold,  representing 
the  muscles  of  lions  biting  a  dart.  The  chariot  had  four  <uaught  oeams,  or 
poles,  to  each  of  which  were  harnessed  four  sets  of  mules,  each  set  consisting 
oC  four  of  those  animals ;  so  that  this  chariot  was  drawn  by  slxtv-foui'  mules 
Tlie  strongest  of  these  creatures,  and  laigest,  were  chosen  on  this  occasion. 
They  were  adorned  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  collars  enriched  with  precious 
Ktones  and  gold  bells. 

On^is  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  entire  gold,  twelve  foet  wide,  and 
^hteen  in  length,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  embellished  wiA 
the  leaves  of  the  acanthus.  The  inside  was  adorned  with  a  blaze  of  jewels,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  shells.  The  circumference  was  beautified  with  a  friiv;« 
9f  gold  net  work  :  the  threads  that  composed  the  texture  were  an  inch  in  thicK- 
Def«,  and  to  those  were  fastened  laige  bells,  whose  sound  was  heard  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  external  decorations  were  disposed  in  four  relietos. 

The  firft  represented  Alexander  seated  in  a  milit^rt  clianot,  with  a  splendid 
toeptxe  m  his  nand,  and  surrounded,  on  one  side,  with  a  troop  of  Macedonians 
k  srms ;  and  on  the  otheir,  with  an  equal  number  of  Persians  armed  in  their 
sanner.    The  e  were  preceded  by  the  king's  equeries. 

In  the  second  were  seen  elephants  completely  harnessed,  with  a  band  of  In- 
Cms  seated  on  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies ;  and  on  the  ninder  part,  a  band 
(t  Ihcedooiaas  armed  as  in  the  day  of  battle.  * 
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Tbe  tiilrd  eihibited  to  the  ^ievr  several  squadroitt  of  hone  ranged  fai 
lanr  array. 

The  fourth  represented  ships  preparing^  for  a  hattle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  golden  lions,  that  seemed  to  guard 
thepassage. 

Tne  four  comers  were  adorned  with  statues  of  gold  representii^  fictoriej^ 
with  trophies  of  arms  in  their  hands. 

Under  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of  a  sauare  form,  adorned 
with  the  heads  of  animals,*  whose  necks  were  encompassed  with  golden  circles 

foot  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  to  these  were  hung  crowns  that  glittered  with 
he  liveliest  colours,  and  such  as  were  carried  in  procession  at  the  celeoration 
of  sacred  solemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was, placed  the  coffin  of  Alexander,  formed  of  beaten 
gold,  and  half  filled  with  aromatic  spices  and  perfumes,  as  well  to  exhale  an 
agreeable  odour,  as  for  thepreservation  of  the  corpse.  A  pall  of  purple  wrou^t 
with  gold  covered  the  comn. 

Between  this  and  the  throne  the  arms  of  that  monarch  were  disposed  In  the 
manner  he  wore  thenv  while  living. 

The  outside  of  the  pavilion  was  likewise  covered  with  purple  flowered  with 
gold.  The  top  ended  in  a  veiy  laige  crown  of  the  same  metal,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  composition  of  olive  branches.  The  rays  of  the  sun  which  darted  oo 
this  diadem,  in  conjunction  with  the  motion  of  the  chariot,  caused  it  to  emit  a 
kind  of  rays  like  those  of  lightning.  , 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  so  loi^  a  procession,  the  motion  of  a  chariot, 
loaded  like  this,  lypula  be  liable  to  great  mconveniences.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  pavilion,  with  all  its  api>enda^es,  might,  when  the  chariot  moved  in 
any  uneven  ways,  constantly  continue  m  the  same  situation,  notwithstandipr 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  shocks  that  would  frequently  be  unavoid- 
able, a  cylinder  was  raised  from  the  middle  of  each  axle-tree,  to  support  the 
pavilion ;  b^  which  expedient  the  whole  machine  was  preserved  steady. 

The  cbanot  was  followed  by  the  royal  guards,  all  in  arms,  and  magnificentlj 
trraved. 

The  multitude  of  spectators  of  this  solemnity  is  scarcely  credible :  but  thej 
were  drawn  together,  as  well  by  their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Alexander. 
as  by  the  magnificence  of  this  fimeral  pomp,  which  had  never  been  equalled 
in  the  world. 

There  was  a  current  prediction,  that  the  place  where  Alexander  should  be 
interred,  would  be  rendered  the  most  happy  and  flourishing"  part  of  the  whole 
''.arth.  The  governors  contested  with  each  other,  for  the  disposal  of  a  body 
'hat  was  to  be  attended  with  such  a  glorious  prerogative.  The  afiection  Per- 
diccas  entertained  for  his  country,  made  him  desirous,  that  the  corpse  should 
be  conveyed  to  .£ge  in  Macedonia,  where  the  remains  of  its  kings  were  usuaDj 
deposited.  Other  places  were  likewise  proposed,  but  the  preference  was  g^iren 
to  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  was  under  such  extraordinai^  and  recent  obligatiom 
to  the  Kiiig  of  Macedon,  was  determined  to  signalize  nis  gratitude  on  this  oo* 
casion.  He  accordingly  set  out  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his  best  troops,  in 
order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  iidvanced  as  far  as  Syria.  When  he  had 
joined  the  attendants  on^  the  fqneral,  he  prevented  them  from  interrii^  the 

gfrpse  in  the  temple  of  Jtipiter-Ammon,  as  they  had  proposed.  It  was  Ser^ 
re  deposited,  first  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  from  thence  was  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  Ptofemy  raised  a  magnificent  tomple  to  ttie  memoiT 
of  this  monarch,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually  paid  to 
demi-^^ods  and  heroes  by  paean  antiquit^r. 

Freinshemius.t  in  his  supplement  to  Livy,  relates,  after  Leo  the  Afirican,  an 
author  who  fivea  in  the  15th  oentuiy,  that  the  tomb  of  Ale3cander  the  Great  was 
rtiU  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  reverenced  by  the  Mohammedans, 

*  Th«  Onek  worJ  Tf  <i»»yf  n  imports  a  kind  of  hmtU  from  wh»M  ehio  a  b«aH  h^ngt  down  lik«  that  o# 
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{m  Mahoeietns,)  as  the  monument,  not  odj  of  an  illiiftrioiii  kiiig^,  but  of  • 
great  prophet. 

Cappaoocia  and  Paphlagonia^  which  border  on  the  Pontk  sea,  were  allotted 
(D  Elumenes,  in  consequence  ot  the  partition  of  the  several  governments  of 
Alexander's  eiapire ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  die  treaty,  that  Leo* 
natus  and  AMigonus  bbould  march  with  a  |^at  body  of  troops  to  e9tab]isb 
Eumencs  in  the  government  of  those  domimons,  and  aispoflsess  king  Ariarthet 
of  the  sovereignty.  Thb  general  resolution  of  sending  troops  and  experienced 
commanders  into  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  fonned  with  great 
judgment ;  and  the  intention  of  it  wan,  that  all  those  conouered  territories 
shomd  continue  under  ttie  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  ana  that  the  inhabit 
ants,  being  no  longer  governed  by  their  own  sovereigns,  should  have  no  farther 
iDcIin&tion  to  recover  their  former  liberty,  nor  be  ma  condition  to  set  each 
other  the  example  of  throwing  oflf  the  new  yoke  of  the  Greeks."* 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very  tdicttous  to  execute  this  article 
of  tKA  treaty ;  and,  as  they  were  entirely  attentive  to  their  own  particular  in* 
terebt  and  aggrandizement,  they  took  other  measures.  Eumente,  seeing  him- 
telf  thus  abandoned  by  those  woo  ought  to  have  establislied  him  in  his  govern- 
ment, set  out  with  all  his  equipage,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse  and 
two  hundred  of  his  domestics,  well  armed ;  with  all  his  riches,  which  amounted 
to  about  five  thousand  talents  of  gold ;  and  retired  to  Ferdiccas,  who  gave  him 
a  favourable  reception.  As  he  was  much  esteemed  by  that  commander,  he  was 
admitted  into  a  participation  of  aU  his  counsels.  Eumenes  was  indeed  a  man 
o(  great  solidity  and  resolution,  and  the  most  able  of  all  the  captains  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Within  a  than  time  after  thfs  event,  he  was  conducted  into  Cappadocia  by 
a  g^reat  army,  which  Perdiccas  thought  fit  to  command  in  person.  Ariartbes 
had  miflde  ibe  necessaiy  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  had  raised 
twenty  tbousnid  foot  and  a  great  hodv  of  horse ;  but  he  was  defeated  aiul  taken 
prisooer  by  Perdiccas,  vrho  destrpyed  his  whole  family,  and  invested  Eumenes 
with  tbe  ^ov^mment  of  bis  dominions.  He  intended,  by  this  instance  of  se- 
verity, to  lotimi^^te  the  people,  and  extinguidi  all  seditions.  And  this  conduct 
vas  very  judicious,  and  absolutely  necessaiy  in  the  conjuncture  of  a  new  go- 
vernment, when  the  state  is  in  a  general  ferment,  and  all  things  are  usually 
disposed  for  commotions.  Perdiccas,  after  this  transaction,  advanced  with  his 
troops  to  chastise  Isaura  and  Laranda,  cities  of  Pisidia^which  had  massacr&d 
their  governors,  ana  /evolted  from  the  Macedonians.  The  last  of  these  cities 
was  destroyed  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  for  the  inhabitants,  finding  them- 
selves in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  and  despairing  of  ai^  quarter  from  me  con- 
queror, shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
parents,  and  all  their  gold  and  silver.  i«t  fire  to  their  several  habitations,  and 
after  they  had  fought  with  the  fuiy  of  lions,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames 
The  city  was  aban<^oned  to  plunder;  and  the  soldiers,  ai^r  they  had  extin- 
guished the  fire,  found  a  very  ^at  booty,  for  thejplace  was  filled  with  riches. 

Perdiccas,  after  this  exjHraition,  marched  into  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the 
winter  season.t  Durii^  bis  residence  in  that  country,  he  formed  the  resolution 
(o  divorce  Nicea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  espoused  at  a  time 
when  he  thought  that  marriage  subservient  to  bis  interest.  But  when  the  re- 
gency of  the  empire  had  given  him  a  superior  credit,  and  g^ven  birth  to  more 
exalted  hopes,  his  thoughts  took  a  different  turn,  and  he  was  desirous  of  espotst- " 

a  ST  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  had  been  married  to 
exander,  kiqg  of  Epirus ;  and  having  lost  her  husband  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
she  bad  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and  was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydta. 
Perdiccas  despatched  Enroem^s  thither,  to  propose  his  marriage  to  that  princess, 
and  empkiy  his  endeavours  to  render  it  agreeable  to  her.  This  alliance  wrtb  a 
bdy  who  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  ex- 
^1^— .— — — i^—^i— ^»»— »— »— ^^— — — — — i^— ^—i ^— ^»  I     ■  " 
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eeediogly  beloved  bj  the  Macedonians,  opened  hin-j  a  way  to  the  empire  Himigi 
the  favour  of  that  people,  which  he  mignt  naturally  expect  from  nit  matriafv 
ifith  Cleofatra. 

Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  desien,  and  evidently  foresaw  that  bis  own  de- 
ftruction  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  intended  success.  He  therefore  paMed 
into  Greece  with  the  greatest  expedition,  in  order  to  find  Antipater  and  Crate* 
rus,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  .with  the  ^tolians,and  aisdosed  to  them 
the  whole  plan  that  Perdiccas  had  formed.  Upon  this  intelligence  they  imme- 
diately came  to  an  accommodation  with  the  ^tolians,  and  advanced  towarde 
the  Hellespont  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  new  enemy ;  and,  in  order  to 
Strengthen  4he]r  own  party,  they  engaged  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt,  in  their 
interest.  f 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander's  captains,  had  the  largest  shap« 
of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexanaer,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into  Macedonia  the  ten  thousand  veteran 
troops  he  intended  to  send  thither,  on  account  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  otlier 
infirmities,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  service.  The  king  had  likewise 
.conferred  upton  him  •at  the  same  time  the  government  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
room  of  Antipater,  whom  he  recalled  to  Babylon.  Those  provinces  having 
been  consigned  to  Craterus  and  Antipater  a Aer  the  death  of  Alexander,  they 
covemed  them  jointly,  and  Craterus  always  conducted  himself  like  a  good  and 
nithful  associate ;  especially  in  the  operation  of  this  wair,  in  which  they  were  un 
avoidably  engaged  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  designs  which  Perdiccas  was  forming. 

Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  back  to  his  i>rovince,  not  only  to  reeulate  the  state 
of  affairs  in  that  country,  but  more  particularly  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
motions  of  Neoptolemus  his  next  neighbour,  who  was  governor  of  Armenia, 
and  whose  conduct  was  suspected  by  Perdiccas,  but  not  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, as  will  be  clearly- shown. 

This  Neoptolemus  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  stupid  pride^  and  the  in- 
supportable arrogance  he  had  contracted,  from  the  vain  hopes  with  which  he 
fed  nis  imagination.  Eumenes  endeavoured  to  reduce  him  to  reason  by  gentle 
measures ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who 
were  commanded  by  Neoptolemus,  were  erown  veiy  insolent  and  audacious, 
he  made  it  his  care  to  assemble  a  body  of  norse  strong  enough  to  oppose  their 
designs,  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  respect  and  obedience.  With  this 
view  he  g^ranted  all  sorts  of  immunities  and  exemptions  from  imposts  to  those 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  a  condition  to  appear  on*horseback.  He  likewise 
purchased  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  bestowed  them  on  those  of  his  court 
m  whom  he  <^>nfided  the  most :  and  inflamed  their  courage  by  the  honours  and 
rewards  he  conferred  upon  tnem.  Me  disciplined  and  habituated  them  to 
labour  and  fati^e  by  reviews,  exercises,  and  continual  movements.  Every 
body  was  surprised  to  see  him  assemble,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand horse,  capable  of  good  service  in  the  field.* 

Perdiccas,  having  caused  all  his  troops  to  file  off  the  next  spring  towards 
Cappadocia,  held  a  council  with  his  friends  on  the  operations  of  the  intended 
wsr.  The  subject  of  their  deliberations  was,  whether  they  should  march  BnH 
Mto  Macedonia  against  Antipater  and  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy. 
The  majority  of  voices  declared  in  favour  of  the  last ;  ana  it  was  concluded, 
st  the  same  time,  that  Eumenes,  with  part  of  the  army,  should  guard  the 
Asiatic  provinces  against  Antipater  and  Craterus ;  and,  in  order  to  engage  him 
sore  enectually  to  espouse  the  common  cause,  Perdiccas  added  the  province 
of  Caria,  Lycia.  and  rhrygia,  to  his  government.  He  likewise  declared  him 
generalissimo  ot  all  the  troops  in  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  ordered  all  the 
covemors  to  obey  him.  Peraiccas,  after  this,  advanced  towards  Eeypt  throurii 
Damascene  and  ralestine.  He  also  took  the  two  minor  kings  witn  him  in  £ai 
•ipeditiou,  in  order  to  cover  his  designs  with  the  royal  autluiiritv 
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BUU  Spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  anny  on  foot,  in  order  U*  oppose 
Mtipaitei  and  Cratenis,  who  had  already  passed  tlie  Hellespont,  a.ul  were 
Barehlng  against  him.  They  led  nothiner  unattefnpted  to  disengage  Lim  from 
he  party  ne  had  espoused,  and  promised  him  the  addition  of  new  provincti 
to  those  he  already  possessed  ;  but  he  was  too  steady  to  be  shaken  by  these 
ptifers,  m  breach  of  His  engagements  to  Perdiccas.*  They  succeeded  bettei 
WTtfa  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus,  for  they  engaged  the  former  to  observe  a  neu- 
U:dity,  though  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  the  other  declared  in  their  favour. 
Eomeoes  attacked  and  defeated  the  latter  at  a  narrow  pass,  and  even  took  all 
his  ba^age.  This  victory  waS  owing  to  his  cavalry  whom  be  had  ibnped  with 
so  much  care.  Neoptolemus  escaped  with  three  hundred  horse,  and  joine«l 
Antipater  and  Cratenis ;  but  the  rest  of  his  troops  went  over  to  Eumenes.f 

Andpater  entered  Cilicia  with  an  intention  to  advance  into  Eeypt,  in  order 
to  assist  Ptolemy,  if  his  affairs  should  require  his  aid  ;  and  he  (ktacbed  Cra- 
tenis and  Neoptolemus  with  the  rest  of  bis  army  against  Eumenes,  who  was 
then  in  Cal)>padocia.  A  great  battle  was  fought  there,  the  success  of  which 
was  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  wise  and  vigilant  precaution  of  Eumenes, 
which  Phftarcb  justly  considers  as  the  master-piece  of  a  great  commander. 
The  reputation  of  Cratenis  was  very  great,  ana  the  generality  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  desirous  of  havirw:  him  for  their  leader  aOer  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, remembering  that  his  affection  for  them,  and  his  desire  to  support  their 
interest,  bad  causea  him  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  prince.  Neoptolemus 
had  flattered  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  in  the  field,  all  the  Mace- 
donians of  the  opposite  party  would  range  themselves  under  his  banners,  and 
Eomenes  himself  was  very  apprehensive  that  such  would  be  the  case.  But, 
ro  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  which  would  have  occasioned  his  inevitable 
ruin,  be  caused  the  avenues  and  narrow  passes  to  be  so  carefully  guarded,  that 
his  army  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  enemy  against  whom  ne  was  leading 
them,  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  it  was  only  Neoptolemus.  who 
was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  second  time.  In  the  dispositions  he  made  for 
the  battle,  he  was  careful  not  to  oppose  any  Macedom'an  against  Craterus ;  and 
israed  an  order,  with  very  severe  penalties,  that  no  herald  from  the  enemy 
diould  be  received  on  any  account  whatever. 

The  first  charge  was  very  violent ;  the  lances  were  soon  shivered  on  both 
ndes^  and  the  two  armies  attacked  sword  in  hand.  Craterus  acted  nothing  to 
the  dishonour  of  Alexander  on  this  last  day  of  his  life,  for  he  killed  numbers 
of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  frequently  bore  down  all  who  opposed 
him ;  till,  at  last,  a  Thracian  wounded  him  in  the  side,  when  he  fell  from  hb 
horse.  All  the  enemy's  cavalry  rode  over  him  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
and  did  not  discover  him  till  he  was  breathii^  his  last. 

As  to  the  other  wine,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  who  personally  hated  each 
other,  having  met  in  me  battle,  and  their  horses  chaining  with  a  violent  shock, 
they  siezed  each  other ;  and  their  horses  springing  mm  under  them,  they  both 
feu  on  the  earth,  where  they  struggled  like  two  implacable  wrestlers,  and 
firagbt  for  a  considerable  time  with  tbe  utmost  fuiT  and  rage,  till  at  last  Neop- 
tolemus receired  a  mortal  wound,  and  immediatenr  expired. 

Eumenes  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  pushed  his  left  wing  to  that  part  ot 
the  field,  where  he  believed  the  enemy's  troops  still  contmued  unbroken, 
t^ben  he  was  informed  that  Craterus  was  killeo,  he  spurred  his  horse  to  the 
place  where  he  lay,  and  found  him  expiring.  On  beholding  this  melancholy 
spectacle,  be  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  death  of  an  ancient  fHend,  whom 
fcie  had  always  esteemed ;  and  he  caused  tlie  last  honours  to  be  paid  him  with 
ail  possible  magnificence.  He  likewise  ordered  his  bones  to  be  conveyed  to 
Maeedoo,  in  order  to  be  given  to  his  wife  and  children.  Eumenes  gained  this 
'  victory  ten  days  after  the  first. 
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Ja  Am  wmn  time  Penliccat  had  adFanced  into  Egypt/aod  began  1km  wn 
«rjm  Ptolemy,  though  with  veiy  different  success.  Ptolemj,  from  the  time  he 
wa«  Gomtituted  governor  of  that  country,  had  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
Justice  and  humanity,  that  he  had  entirely  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Egypt- 
ians«  An  infinite  number  of  people,  charmed  with  the  lenity  of  so  wise  an  ad- 
ministratioo,  came  thither  from  Greece  and  other  parts  to  enter  into  his  service. 
This  additional  advantage  rendered  him  extremely  powerful,  and  even  the 
army  of  Perdiccas  bad  so  much  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  that  they  marched  with 
reluctance  against  him,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deserted  daily  to  his  troops. 
All  these  circumstances  were  fatal  to  the  views  of  Perdiccas,  and  he  lost  his  own 
life  in  that  countiy.  Having  unfortunately  taken  a  resolution  to  make  his  anny 
pass  an  ann  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an  island  near  Memphis,  he  lost,  in  pass- 
ing, two  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder 
devoured  by  crocodiles.  The  Macedonians  were  exasperated  to  such  a  degree 
of  iuiy  when  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unnecessary  dangers,  that 
they  mutinied  against  him ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  abalfdoned  by  a 
hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  among  whom  Pithon  was  the  most  consider- 
able,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent,  with  most  of  his  intimate  friend^.* 

Two  days  afWr  this  event,  the  army  received  intelligence  of  the  victoiT  ob- 
tained by  Eumenes ;  and  had  this  account  come  two  days  sooner,  it  would  cer> 
tainly  have  prevented  the  mutii^,  and  consequendy  the  revolution  that  sooo 
succeeded  it,  which  proved  so  favourable  to  Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  all 
their  adherents. 

SECTION  ly. — REGENCY  TRANSFEERED  TO  ANTIPATER.   POLT8PERCHON  SUC 

CEEDS  HIM.  THE  LATTER  RECALLS  OLTMPIA8. 

Ptolemy  passed  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  and  entered 
the  Macedonian  camp,  where  he  justified  hisiown  conduct  so  efiectually,  that 
all  thfe  troops  declared  in  bis  favour..  When  the  death  of  Craterus  was  known, 
he  made  mioh  an  artfiil  inprovemei^  of  their  affliction  and  resentment,  that 
he  induced  them  to  pass  a  decree,  whereby- Eumenes,  and  fifty  other  persons 
of  the  same  pai4y^  weie  declared  enwnies  of  tbe  Macedonian  state  ;  and  this 
decree  authorized  Antipater  and  Aatigonus  to  carry  on  a  war  against  them. 
But  when  this  pnnce  pefceived  the  troops  had  ageneral  inclination  to  offer  him 
the  reApency  oi  the  two  kings,  which  became  vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Perdiccas, 
he  had  the  precaution  to  decline  that  office,  because  he  was  veiy  sensible  that 
the  royal  ^pupils  had  a  title  without  a  reality ;  that  they  would  never  be  capable 
of  sustainmg  the  weight  of.  that  vast  empm,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  ix^unite. 
under  their  authority^  se  many  govemmeats-accustomed  to  independency ;  that 
there  was  an  inevitable  tondeney  to  dismember  the  wholfe,  as  well  from  tbe  io- 
clinatiom  and  interest  of  theomcers,  as  the  situation  of  affairs :  that  all  his  ac- 
quisitions in  the  jnterin  would  ^dound  to  the  advatitage  of  his  pupils ;  that 
while  he  appeared  to  possess  the  first  radi,  he  should  in  reality  enjoy  nothing 
fixed  and  solid,  (xt  that  could  any  way  be  considered  as  hisown  property ;  that 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  regency,  he  should  be  left  without  any  government 
or  real  establishments,  and  that  he  should  neitber  be  master  of  an  army  to  sup- 
port him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  his  presorration ;  whereas  all  his  colleagues 
would  emoy  tt%  ncfaest  provinces  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only 
one  who  nad  not  derived  any  adv^itages  from  the  common  conquests.  These 
considerations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  post  he  already  enjoyed  to  the  new 
title  that  was  offered  him.  as  the  former  was  less  hazardous,  and  rendered  him 
less  obnoxious  to  en?y<:  ne  therefore  caused  the  choice  to  fall  on  Pithon  and 
Arideus.t 

The  fint  of  these  persuis  had  oommaoded  with  disthictkm  in  all  the  wan  ml 
Alexander,  and  had  embraced  the  party  cf  Perdiccas,  till  he  was  a  wititews  ol 
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With  re^>ect  to  Aiidsus,  bistoiy  has  taken- no  notice  of  him  before  the  aeath 
ot  Alezandei^  when  the  funeral  solemnities  of  that  prince  were  committed  to 
his  care:  and  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  acquitted  him&ejf  of 
that  mefcmchoiy,  but  honourable  commission,  after  he  hademplqyed  two  Tears 
in  the  preparations  for  it. 

The  BODOur  of  ibis  guard innslup  was  of  no  long  continuance  jlo  them.  Eur 
r.ilice,  the  c<»nsort  of  king  Aridnfus,  whom  we  shall  distin^isb  for  the  fuluae 
I  '  the  name  of  Philip,  being  ibnd  of  tnterferirig  in  all  affairs,  ;u)d  helnf  su|» 
I  N  ;ed  iii  her  pretensions  by  the  Macedonians,  the  two  regents  were  3P  dissati^ 
I  1  with  thev  employment,  that  they  voluntarily  resigned  it^  aAer  tliey  bad 
b^nt  theaxaoj  back  to  Tripai»dit  in  ^ria ;  and  it  wa>  Utfjocoafenped  upon  An 
tipaler. 

As  soon  as  he  was  mvested  with  this  authority,  he  made  a  new.partition  ot 
the  proviBces  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  excluded  all  those  who  bad  espoused 
the  mterest  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes.  and  re-e$tablisbed  every  person  of  the 
other  party  who  had  been  dispossessed.  In  this  new  division  of  the  empi(]|^ 
Seleucus,  who  had  great  authority  from  the  command  of  the  cavaliy,  as  lie 
have  already  intimated*  had  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  became  idler* 
ward  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Pitbon  had  the 
government  of  Media  9  but  Atropates,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  goveni- 
mentof  that  province,  supported  nimself  in  one  part  of  the  count)T,and  ajr 
sumed  the  regal  dignity,  without  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Mace* 
donians ;  and  this  tract  of  Media  was  afterwaras  called  Media  Airopatena* 
Antipater,  aAer  this  regulation  of  affairs,  sent  Antigoous  against  JBumenes,  and 
then  returned  into  Maoedon ;  but  left  his  son  Cassander  behind  him,  in  quality 
of  general  of  the  cavaliy,  with  orders  to  be  near  the  peraoo  of  Antigonus,  tha 
he  might  be  the  better  informed  of  his  desu;ns.^ 

Jaddus,  the  high*priest  of  the  Jews,  uied  thb  year»  and  was  succeeded  b} 


ifoik,  be  very 

AntigoDus  apj^ared  early  in  the  £uekl  against  Eumenes ;  and  tl^e  ba^tfe  was 
kmAl  at  Orcrmtfm  in  Cappadocia^  in  which  Eumenes  was^  defeated,  and  lost 
e^t  thousand  men,  by  the  tieacheiy  of  Apollonkles,  one  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  his  cavalijy  wiio  was  corrupted  by  Antigonus,and  marched  over  to  the 
enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.f  The  traitor  was  soon  punished  for  bis  per« 
fidy,  for  Kumenes  took  him  and  caused  him  to  be  hanged  on  the  spot4 

A  conjuncture,  which  happened  soon  after  this  defeat,  would  have  enabled 
Cumenes  to  seize  the  baggage  of  Antigonua  and  all  his  riches,  witb  a  great 
Dumber  of  prisoners :  and  his  little  troop  already  cast  an  eager  eye  on  sp  con* 
sider^)le  a  oooty.  But  whether  his  apprehensions  that  so  rich  a  prev  would 
enervate  the  heart  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  then  constrained  to  wander  from 
place  to  p4ace ;  or  whether  his  regard  to  Antigonus,  with  whom  be  had  fprmerly 
oontracted  a  particular  friendship,  prevented  him  from  improving  this  oppor 
lunity,  it  is  certain  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  that  commander,  to  inform  him  ot  the 
danger  that  threatened  him ;  and  when  he  afterwards  made  a  feint  to  attack  tht 
b^age,  it  was  aU  removed  to  a  place  of  better  security •§ 

umcnes,  after  his  overthrow,  was  obli|L;ed,  for  his  preservation,  to  emj^Ioy 
most  of  his  time  in  changmg  the  place  of  his  retreat :  and  he  was  daily  admired 
Ibr  the  tranquillity  and  steadiness  of  mind  he  discovered,  in  the  wandering  life 
Id  which  he  was  reduced;  for,  as  Plutarch  observes,  adversity  alone  can  place 
pvatness  of  soul  in  its  foil  point  of  light,  and  render  the  real  merit  of  a  man 
B ;  whereas  prosperity  frequently  casts  a  veil  .of  false  grandeur  over 
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rati  meamiMi  and  imperfections.    Eumenes,  havine  at  last  dbbanded  mcvt  otf 

bk  remaining  troops,  shut  himself  up,  with  ^ve  hundred  men,  who  were  deter- 
mined to^are  his  fate,  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  a  place  of  extraordinaiy  streng^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadoci:^  and  Lycaonia,  where  he  sustained  a  siege  of 
twelve  months. 

He  was  soon  sensible,  that  nothing  incommoded  his  garrison  so  much  as  the 
imall  space  thej  possessed,  being  snut  up  in  little  close  houses,  and  on  a  tract 
of  g^und  whose  whole  circuit  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  fathoms,  where 


dient  He  converted  the  largest  house  in  the  place,  the  extent  of  which  did 
lot  exceed  twenty-one  feet,  mto  a  kind  of  haU  for  exercise.  This  be  con 
signed  to  the  men,  and  ordered  them  to  walk  in  it  veiy  gently  at  first ;  they 
were  afterwards  to  double  their  pace  by  degrees,  and  at  last  were  to  exert  tlie 
most  vigorous  motions.  He  then  took  the  following  method  for  the  horses 
He  suspended  them,  one  after  another,  in  strong  slings,  which  were  disposed 
under  tneir  breasts,  and  from  thence  inserted  into  rings  fastened  to  the  roof  of 
the  stable ;  after  which  he  caused  them  to  be  raised,  by  the  aid  of  pulleys,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  only  their  hinder  feet  rested  on  the  ground,  while  the  ex- 
treme  parts  of  the  hoofs  of  their  forefeet  could  hardly  touch  it.  In  this  con- 
dition, the  grooms  lashed  them  severely  with  their  whips,  which  tormented  the 
horses  to  such  a  degree,  and  forced  them  into  such  violent  agitations,  that  thoir 
bodies  were  all  covered  with  sweat  and  foam.  After  this  exercise,  which  was 
finely  calculated  to  strengthen  and  keep  them  in  wind,  and  likewise  to  render 
their  limbs  supple  and  pliant,  their  barley  was  g^ven  to  them  very  clean,  arsl 
winnowed  fix)m  all  the  chaff,  that  they  mig;ht  eat  it  the  sooner,  and  with  less 
difficulty.  The  abilities  of  a  good  eeneral  extend  to  eveiy  thing  aboat  hiin, 
and  are  seen  in  the  minutest  particulars. 

The  siege,  or  more  properly  the  blockade,  of  Nora,  did  not  prevent  Anti- 
gonus  fix)m  undertakii^  a  new  expedition  into  Pisidia,  aeainst  Alcetas  and 
Attains ;  the  last  of  whom  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle,  and  the  other  slain  bj 
treachery  in  the  place  to  which  he  retired.* 

During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Ptolemy,  seeir^  of  what^portance  Syria, 
niGenicia,  and  Judea  were,  as  well  for  covering  Egypt,*  as  for  making  proper 
dispositions  on  that' side  for  the  invasion  of  Cyprus,  which  he  had*  then  in  view, 
determined  to  make  himself  master  of  those  provinces  which  were  govemea 
by  Laomedon.  With  this  intention  he  sent  Nicanor  into  Syria  with  a  body  of 
land  forces,  while  he  himself  set  out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the  coasts.  Nicanor 
defeated  Laomedon,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  in  conseauence  of  which  he  soon 
conquered  the  inland  countiy.  Ptolemy  had  equal  aavantages  on  the  coasts* 
by  which  means  he  became  absolute  master  of  those  provinces.  The  princes 
in  alliance  with  him  were  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  tnese  conquests ;  but  An- 
tipater  was  at  too  ereat  a  distance,  being  then  in  Macedonia  ;  and  Antigonua 
was  too  much  employed  against  Eumenes,  to  oppose  these  great  accessions  to 
the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  eave  them  no  little  jealousy.f 

After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  made  any 
lesistance.  They  were  duly  sensible  of  the  obligation  they  were  under,  by  the 
oath  they  had  taken  to  their  governor,  and  were  determined  to  continue  faith- 
ful to  him.  Ptolemy  advanced  into  Judea,  and  formed  the  si^ge  of  Jerusalem. 
This  city  was  &o  strong  by  its  advantageous  situation,  in  conjunction  with  thr 
worlu  of  art,  that  it  would  have  sustained  a  long  siege,  had  it  not  been  for  (lie 
reli^ous  fear  the  Jeivs  entertained  of  violating  the  law,  by  wb»ch  they  were 
profiibited  to  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath.  Ptolemy  was  not  lor^  unac- 
quainted with  this  particular ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  tlie  great  advantage  it 
gave  him,  be  chose  that  day  for  the  general  assault ;  and  as  no  individual  amoQg 
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As  Jews  PDold  fMCfliiiiie  s>  defend  himaelf,  the  citr  wit  takMi  wMnut  un 
dUiculty  .♦  ^ 

^  Ptolemj  at  fint  treated  Jerusalem  and  Judea  with  great  •eyeritT,  for  he  car- 
ried above  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  captive  into  E^TP^  >  ^ 
when  be  aftei  wards  considered  the  steadiness  with  which  they  had  peirifted 
ID  the  fidelity  they  had  sworn  to  their  governors,  on  this,  and  many  other  oc- 
oasioQs,  be  was  convinced  that  this  quality  rendered  them  more  worthy  of  hh 
€ciifidefx:e.  He  accorduif  ly  chose  tnirty  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished 
amoK  them,  who  were  best  qualified  for  serving  him,  and  appointed  them  to 
guard  the  most  important  places  in  his  dominions. 

About  this  time,  Antipater  fell  sick  in  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  garrison  he  had  leA  in  their  city,  and  had  in» 
quently  pressed  Pbocion  to  go  to  the  court  uf  that  prince,  and  solicit  him  to 
recall  those  troops ;  but  he  always  declined  that  commission,  either  through 
despair  of  not  succeeding,  or  because  he  was  conscious,  that  the  fear  of  this 
garrison  was  the  best  expedient  for  keeping  them  wkhin  the  bounds  of  their 
duty.  Demades,  who  was  not  so  difficult  to  oe  prevailed  upon,  undertook  the 
commission  with  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  out  with  his  son  for  Macedonia* 
But  liis  arrival  in  that  country  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  fatal  con- 
juncture for  hfanself.  Antipater,  as  I  have  already  mtimated,  was  seized  with 
a  severe  illness ;  and  his  son  Cassander,  who  was  absolute  master  of  all  a£fairs, 
bad  lately  intercepted  a  letter  which  Demades  had  written  to  Antigoous  in  Asia, 
pressing  nim  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  himself  master  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia ;  '*  which,"  as  he  expressed  himself.  **  were  held  together  only 
by  a  thread,  and  even  an  old  rotten  thread,"  ridiculing  Antipater  by  those  ex- 
pressions. As  suon  as  Cassander  saw  them  at  court,  be  caused  them  both  to 
to  be  arrested ;  and  be  himself  seizing  the  son  first,  stabbed  him  before  the 
face  of  his  father,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  him,  that  he  was  covered  with 
bis  blood.  AAer  which  he  reproached  biro  with  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude, 
and  when  be  had  loaded  him  with  insults,  he  also  killea  him  with  his  own  hands 

00  the  dead  body  of  his  son.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  barbarous  proceed- 
ing should  not  be  detested ;  but  mankind  are  not  much  disposed  to  pity  such 
t  wretch  as  Demades,  who  had  dictated  the  decree  by  which  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides  were  condemned  to  die.f  4 

The  indisposition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  his  last  attention  wu 
employed  in  filling  up  the  two  great  stations  which  he  eqjoyed.  His  son  Cas- 
sander was  very  oesirous  of  them,  and  expected  to  have  tHem  conferred  upoo 
him ;  notwithstanding  which,  Antipater  bestowed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  government  of  Macedonia,  on  Poly^perchon,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
surviving  captains  of  Alexander,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  associate  Cassandir 
with  him  in  these  employments. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  any  instance  of  human  conduct  was  ever 
greater,  or  more  to  be  admired  than  this  which  I  have  now  related  in  a  few 
wwds ;  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  extraordinaiy,  and  history  aflordt  ui 
few  instances  of  the  same  nature.    It  was  necessaiy  to  appoint  a  governor  over  ^ 
Macedonia,  and  a  regent  of  the  empire.    Antipater,  who  knew  tM  importaDoe  * 

01  those. stations,  was  persuaded  that  his  own  gloiy  and  reputation,  and  what 
was  still  more  prevalent  with  him,  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  obliged  him  to  nominate  a  man  of  authority, 
and  one  respected  for  his  age,  experience,  and  past  services.  He  had  a  sum 
who  was  not  void  of  merit ;  how  rare  and  difficult,  therefore,  but  at  the  same 
time  how  amiable  and  glorious  was  it  to  select,  on  such  an  occaskm,  no  ma5 
but  the  most  deserving,  and  best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  effectually ;  to 
extinguish  the  voice  ofnature,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonstrances,  and  not 
suffer  the  judgment  to  be  seduced  by  the  impressions  of  paternal  affection ;  m 
a  woid,  to  continue  so  much  master  of  one's  penetration,  as  to  render  ju8tic0 

t»  tht  merit  of  a  stranger,  and  openly  prefer  it  to  that  of  a  son,  and  sacrifice 

~-  ■— ^,.^^___^^^.^^_ 
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all  Ibdfiitflvestfioiie^toffii  family  to  the  public  welfart!  lIMnyliai ^ 

roitted  to  us  an  expression  of  the  emperor  Galba,  which  will  do  honour  toldi 
memory  throughout  all  ages.  •'  Augustus,"  said  be,  "  chose  a  successor  out  of 
his  own  family,  but  I,  one  from  the  whole  empire."* 

Cassander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  affront,  which,  as  he  pretended, 
had  been  offered  him  by  this  choice ;  and  though,  in  that  respect,  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  men,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  employments  they  possess  as 
hereditary,  and  with  this  nattering  persuasion,  that  the  'State  is  of  no  c<<nse 

auence  in  comparison  with  then)selves ;  never  examining  what  is  requisite  to 
le  posts  they  enjoy,  or  whether  they  have  competent  abilities  to  sustain  them, 
and  coDsidenng  only  whether  these  posts  are  agreeable  to  their  fortune.  Cas- 
sander unable  to  bear  with  his  father's  preferring  a  stranger  before  him.  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  party  against  the  new  regent.  He  also  secured  to  hioi* 
self  all  the  places  he  couid  in  the  government  of  that  officer,  as  well  in  Greece 
as  in  Maceaonia,and  proposed  noSiing  less  than  to  divest  him  of  the  whole. 

To  this  effect,  he  endeavoured  to  enga£^  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus  in  his 
part^ ;  and  they  readily  espoused  it  with  the  same  views,  and  from  the  same 
motives.  It  was  equafly  their  interest  to  destroy  this  new  regent,  as  well  at 
the  regency  itself,  which  always  kept  them  in  apprehensions,  and  reminded 
them  of  their  state  of  dependency.  They  likewise  imagined,  that  it  secretly 
reproached  them  lor  aspiring  at  soverei^ty,  while  it  cherished  the  rights  ot 
the  two  pupils ;  and  leh  the  governors  m  a  situation  of  uncertainty,  in  conse- 

Sjence  of  which  they  were  perpetually  in  fear  of  being  divested  of  toeirpower. 
oth  believed  that  it  woula  be  easy  for  them  to  succeed  in  their  designs,  if 
the  Macedonianfrwere  once  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war.t 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the  ma:t  powerful  of  all 
the  captains  of  Alexander.  His  authority  was  absolute  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  conjunction  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  and  %in  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  thirty  elephants,  which  no  power  in  the  empire  was 
at  that  time  capable  of  rcsiathig.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising, 
that  this  supenori^  should  inspire  him  with  the  desigp  of  engrossing  the  whole 
monarchy  of  1^  Macedonians.  In  order  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  he  began 
with  inaRing  a  reformation  in  all  the  governments  of  the  provinces  within  nis 
lurisdidion,  displacing  all  those  persons  whom  he  suspected,  and  substitutin|g^ 
nis  creatures  in  their  room.  In^tne  c(»)duct  of  this  scheme,  he  removed  An- 
dffius  from  the  government  of  Lesser  Phiygia  and  the  Hellespont,  and  Clitus 
ffom  that  of  Lydia. 

Polysperckon 
his  interest ;  ai 
Bpirus  under 

with  her.  This  princess'  despatched  a  courier  lo  Eumenes,  to  consult  him  oh 
the  proposal  she  had  receiveu ;  and  he  advised  her  to  wait  some  time  in  order 
to  see  what  turn  affairs  would  take;  addii^,  that  if  she  determined  to  return  to 
Maeec^^nia,  he  would  recommend  it  to  her  m  particular,  tofoiiget  all  the  injuries 
she  thought  she  had  received ;  that  it  also  would  be  her  interest  to  govern  with 
moderation,  aiid  to  make  othcars  sensible  of  her  authority  by  benefactions,  and 
not  by  severity.  As  to  all  other  particulars,  he  promised  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment  to  herself  and  the  royal  &mily.  Olympias  did  not  conform-  to  these  iu» 
dicfous  counsels  in  any  mmect,  but  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia ; 
where  lipon  her  arrival,  she  consulted  nothhfig  but  her  passions,  and  her  insa* 
tiable  desire  of  dominion  and  reveh^.J 

Polysperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  bis  hands,  endeavoured  to  se 
cure  Greece,  as  he  foresaw  that  Cassander  would  attempt  to  make  himself 
master  of  it.   He  also  took  measures  with  relation  toother  parts  of  the  empiiet 
as  will  appear  by  the  sequel. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  interest,  he  issued  a  decree,  bj  which 
is  recalled  the  exiles,  and  reinstated  all  the  cities  in  their  ancient  pnyilefss 

•  AafortMudaaoiuccCMoreinqucsivit;  ejfoin  republica — Tacit.  HisL  1.  i.  c.  IS.  " 
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■i  BMiiMtoil  te  Atfaeniaiif  in  ptfticular.  by  lettcn,  that  die  Uif  kud  m- 
Mtablisbed  their  democracy  and  ancient  form  of  government,  by  which  the 
Ai*iofHAn«  weie  admitted,  without  distinction,  into  public  offices.  This  was  a 
■txam  of  policy  calculated  to  ensnare  Phocion ;  for  Polysperchon  intending  to 
make  himself  master  of  Athens,  as  was  evident  in  a  short  time,  he  despairs  of 
■Kceediog  in  that  design,  unless  he  could  find  some  expedient  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  Phocion,  who  had  favoured  and  introduced  olisarcby  under  An- 
tipater ;  aod  he  was  therefore  certain  of  accomplishing^  this  scheme,  as  soon  as 
thine  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  government  i^hould  be  reinstated  in  their 
ancient  rights.* 

sicnoir  V. — phocion's  death,     olympias  causes  aaidjeus  to  be  i lais. 

SHE  IS  MURDERED.   EUMENES  PVT  TO  DEATH. 

Cassander,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known  at  Athens,  had  sent 
Kiranor  thither,  to  succeed  Mei^llus  m  the  government  of  the  fortress  of  Mu- 
nychia,  soon  afler  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Pireus.  Phocion. 
who  placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  Nicanor,  haa 
cootncted  a  strict  intimacy,  and  /conversed  frequently  with  nim,  which  caused 
the  people  to  suspect  him  more  than  ever.t 

In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  arrived  with  a  great 
body  of  troG^,  under  jpretext  of  succouring  the  city  against  Nicanor,  but,  in 
reahty,  to  seize  it  for  himself,  if  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  which 
then  reigned  within  it.  He  there  held  a  tumultuous  assembly,  in  which  Pho* 
cion  was  divested  of  his  command  as  general ;  while  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
with  several  other  citizens,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate,  imme- 
diately retired  from  the  city.  Phocion,  who  had  the  grief  to  see  himself  ac- 
cused of  treason,  took  refuee  with  Poly4>erchon,  who  sent  him  back  to  be  tried 
by  the  people.  An  assemoly  was  immediately  convoked  on  that  oocasioo, 
fiiom  which  neither  slaves,  strangers,  ix>r  any  iiramoos  persons  whatever,  were 
eluded.  Thb  proceeding  was  contraiy  to  all  the  established  rules,  notwith- 
staoduqg  which,  Phocion  and  the  other  prisoners,  were  presented  to  the  people. 
Most  persons  of  any  merit  in  the  assembly,  cast  down  their  eyes  to  the  eardi 
at  this  spectacle,  and,  covering  their  headis,  wept  bitterly.  One  among  them 
bavine  tne  courage  to  propose  that  the  slaves  and  strangers  nn^t  be  ordered 
Id  wi&draw,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  populace,  who  cried  out.  that 
Ihey  oiight  rather  to  stone  those  advocates  for  oligarchy  and  enemies  of  the 
people.  Phocion  frequently  attempted  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  vindicate 
Lis  conduct,  but  was  always  interrupted.  It  was  customaiy  at  Athens,  for  the 
posoo  accused  to  declare,  before  sentence  passed  against  him,  what  punish* 
meat  be  ought  to  suffer,  rhocion  answered  aloud,  that  he  condemned  himself 
to  die,  but  desired  the  assembly  to  spzie  the  rest.  Upon  this  the  suffrages 
were  demanded,  and  they  were  unanimously  sentenced  to  suffer  death,  pre- 
vious to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dungeon.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
aoDie  others,  thou^  absent,  were  included  in  the  same  condemnatioD.  The 
eompanions  of  Phocion  were  so  affected  by  the  sorrows  of  their  relations  and 
friends^  who  came  to  embrace  them  in  the  streets,  with  the  melandidy  lender 
of  the  last  farewell,  that  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  lamenting  their  unhappy 
hie  in  a  flood  of  tears ;  but  Phocion  still  retained  the  same  air  and  counte- 
BSMce  as  be  had  formerly  shown,  when  he  quitted  the  assembly  to  take  upon 
him  the  command  of  armies,  and  when  the  Athenians  attended  him  in  oowdi 
to  his  own  house,  with  praises  and  acclamations. 

Ooe  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  advanced  to  him.  and  spit 
inhb  £we.  rhocion  only  tuined  to  the  magistrates,  and  said, ''Will  nobedy 
hinder  tl  Is  man  firom  acting  sp  unworthily  ?**  When  he  arrived  at  the  prison. 
OK  of  his  friends  having  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  his  soni 
"Tiae»ceftiinlyy"  replied  he,  ''it  is  to  desire  that  he  w^d  never  remembet 
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the  injustice  of  the  Athenians.**    When  lie  had  uttered  these  wonH,  he 
(be  hemlock,  and  died. 

On  that  day  there  was  also  a  public  procession,  and  as  it  passed  before  tbs 
prison,  some  of    'le  persons  who  composed  it,  took  the  crowns  from  ^"^ 


beads :  others  turned  tneir  eyes  to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  burst  into  tears ; 
and  all  who  had  any  remains  of  humanity  and  religion,  and  whose  souls  were 
not  entirely  depraved  aul  blinded  by  rage  or  envy,  acknowledged  it  to  be  an 
instance  ol  unnatural  barbarity,  as  well  as  a  great  impiety,  with  regard  to  the 
city,  not  t<.  have  abstained,  on  such  a  solemn  day,  from  the  infliction  of  death 
on  a  citizen  so  universally  esteemed,  and  whose  admirable  virtues  had  procur&d 
him  the  appellation  of     The  Good."* 

To  punish  the  greatest  virtues  as  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  and  repay  the 
best  services  with  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  is  a  guilt  condemned  lo  all 
places,  but  especially  in  Athens,  where  ingratitude  was  punishable  by  the  law.t 
The  regulations  of  her  sage  legislator  still  subsisted  at  that  time,  but  they 
were  wrested  by  the  condemnation  of  her  citizens,  and  only  became  an  evi- 
dence, bow  much  tliat  people  were  degenerated  in  their  manners. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion,  not  satis6ed  with,  the  punishment  they  had  caused 
him  to  sufler,  and  believing  some  particulars  were  still  wanting  to  complete 
their  triumph,  obtained  an  order  from  the  people,  that  his  body  should  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  dominions  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  the  Athenians  should  con- 
tribute the  least  quantity  of  wood  to  honour  his  funeral  pile  ;  these  last  offices 
were  therefore  rendered  to  him  in  the  territories  of  Megara.  A  lady  of  the 
countiy,  who  accidentally  assisted  at  his  funeral  with  l^r  servants,  caused  a 
cenotaph,  or  vacant  tomb,  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  same  spot ;  and 
collecting  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  that  great  man,  which  she  had  carefully 
gathered  up,  she  conveyed  them  into  her  house  by  night,  and  buried  them 
under  her  hearth,  with  these  expressions :  '*  Dear  and  sacred  hearth,  I  here 
coniide  to  thee,  and  deposit  in  thy  bosom,  these  precious  remains  of  a  worthy 
man.  Preserve  them  with  fidelity,  in  order  to  restore  them  hereafter  to  the 
monument  of  his  ancestors,  when  tne  Athenians  shall  become  wiser  than  they 
are  at  present." 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety  of  irre^ar,  tumultuous* 
unjust,  and  cruel  sentences,  denounced  in  Athens  against  virtuous  citizens  at 
different  times,  mi^ht  have  prepared  us  for  this  last,  it  will,  however,  be  al- 
ways thought  surpnsii^,  ;hat  a  whole  people,  of  whom  one  naturally  conceives 
a  noble  ioea,  after  such  a  series  of  great  actions,  should  be  capable  of  such  a 
strange  pervei'sity.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  dregs  of  a  vile 
populace,  entirely  void  of  honour,  probity,  and  morals,  reigned  then  at  Athetis. 
And  there  is  sufficient  foundation  for  tlte  sentiments  cf  Plato  and  Plutarch,  who 
declare,  that  the  people,  when  they  are  either  destitute  of  guides,  or  no  longer 
listen  to  their  admonitions,  and  when  they  .have  thrown  off  the  reins  by  which 
they  once  were  checked,  and  entirely  abandoned  to  their  impetuosity  and  ca- 
price, ought  to  be  considered  as  a  blind,  untractable,  and  cruel  monster,  ready 
to  launch,  in  a  moment,  into  the  most  fatal  and  opposite  extremes,  and  infinitely 
oore  formidable  than  the  most  inhuman  tyrants.  What  can  be  expected  finom 
ftich  a  tribunal  ?  When  people  resolve  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but  mere  pas- 
sion, to  have  no  regard  to  decorwn,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  open  vblatioD 
oi  all  laws,  the  best,  the  most  just  and  innocent  of  mankind,  will  sink  under 
an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabaL  Socrates  experienced  this  almost  a  him* 
dred  years  before  rhocion  perished  by  a  like  fate. 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  fiiKHn  Greece  had  ever  produced, 
in  whose  jerson  eveiy  kind  of  merit  was  united.    He  had  been  eaucated  in 

■ 

*  Ob  integritatem  vitas,  bonus  est  appeliatut ! — Corn.  Nep. 
I  Q,vAi  obett  quia  {wbliea  demeDtia  sit  existimanda,  ■umino  conseosu  fnasimas  virtutes  quasi  gTariadM* 
^•Hetm  punire*  beiiefleiaqiie  iDJuriii  repend«re }    Q,ttod  cum  ubique,  tam  pnscipae  Atfaenis  intolerabllt  vl 
4wi  4«Det,  m  qna  uri>e  adrertut  iii|^to«  actio  oonstitata  at U— (^uantuu  erfo  reprehentibnem  .nti 
mjk  own  a^MMiDA  jarmaed  i^wMuna  habcbaat  infoniat  moribus  suas.  ^  laic  t^ns  uti  isaiuedot  h 
mm.  Lv.  cSl 


%t  M^ool  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and  fonned  hit  mannen  upon  the  moat 
perfect  plan  of  pagan  virtue,  to  which  bis  conduct  was  always  conformable* 

It  would  be  dimcult  for  any  person  to  cany  disinterpstedness  higher  than 
this  extraordiuaiy  man,  as  appeared  from  the  extreme  poverty  in  which  ^ 
died,  afWr  the  many  great  offices  be  had  filled.  How  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  riches  are  presented  to  a  general,  always  at  the  bead  of  armies, 
wbo  acts  a^ost  rich  and  opulent  enemies,  sometimes  in  countries  abounding 
with  a]l  things,  and  which  seem  to  invite  the  plunderer!  But  Phocion  would 
have  thought  it  infamous,  bad  he  returned  from  his  campaigns  laden  with  any 
acquistkm,  bat  the  glory  of  his  exalted  actions,  and  the  grateful  benedictiom 
of  the  people  whom  he  had  spared. 

This  excellent  person,  amidst  all  the  severity  which  rendered  him  m  some 
measure  intractable  when  the  interests  of  the  republic  were  concerned,  had  so 
Buch  natural  softness  and  humanity,  that  his  enemies  themselves  always  found 
him  disponed  to  assist  them.  It  might  even  have  been  said,  that  he  was  a  com* 
position  of  two  natures,  whose  qusdities  were  entirely  opposite  to  each  other  in 
appearance.  When  he  acted  as  a  public  man,  he  armed  himself  with  fortitude, 
steadiness,  and  zeal ;  he  could  sometimes  assume  the  air  of  a  rigid  indiff* 
nation,  and  was  inflexible  in  supporting  discipline  in  its  utmost  strictness.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  he  appeared  m  a  private  capacity,  his  conduct  was  a  per- 
petual display  of  mildn!^  and  affability,  condescension  and  patience,  and  was 
meed  with  all  the  virtues  that  can  render  the  intercourse  of  life  agreeable. 
It  was  DO  inconsiderable  merit,  and  especially  in  a  militaiy  man,  to  oe  capa- 
ble of  unitifig  two  su'^h  different  characters  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  se- 
verity which  was  necessaiy  for  the  preservation  of  jfood  order,  was  never  seen 
to  degenerate  into  the  rigour  that  creates  aversion  m  others,  so  the  gentleness 
and  complacency  of  his  disposition  never  sunk  into  that  sotbess  and  indiffer- 
ence Vfaidi  occasion  contempt. 

He  has  been  g^reatly  applauded  for  reforming  the  modem  custom  of  his  coun- 
try, which  made  war  ana  policy  two  different  professions ;  and  also  for  restor- 
ing the  lAanner  of  governing  of  rerides  and  Anstides,  by  uniting  each  of  those 
takits  in  himself. 

As  he  was  persuaded*  that  eloquence  was  essential  to  a  statesman,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  republican  government,  he  applied  himself  to  the  attainment  ot  it 
with  great  aasiduitjr  and  success.  His  was  concise,  solid,  full  of  force  and  sense, 
and  Close  to  the  point  in  question.  He  thought  it  oeneath  a  statesman  to  use  a 
poignant  and  satiric  style,  and  his  only  answer  to  those  who  employed  such 
laoguage  against  him,  was  silence  and  patience.  An  orator  having  once  inter- 
ni{rted  nim  with  many  injurious  expressions,  he  suffered  him  to  continue  in  that 
strain  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  then  resumed  his  discourse  with  as  much  cool- 
Deas  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing.  * 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  PlK)cion,  that  he  was  forty-five  times  elected  a  ge- 
neral, by  a  people  to  whose  caprice  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  accommodate  nis 
conduct ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  elections  always  happened  when  he 
was  absent,  without  any  previous  solicitations  on  his  part.  His  wife  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible  how  much  this  was  for  his  glory ;  and  one  day,  wtien  an  Ionian 
lady  of  considerable  rank,  wbo  lodged  in  ter  house,  showed  her,  with  an  air  of 
oetentatioD  and  pleasure,  her  ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and 
bracelets,  she  answered  her  with  a  modest  tone.'*  For  my  part  I  liave  no  oma- 
meat  but  Phocion,  who,  for  these  twenty  years,  has  always  been  elected  gene- 
ral of  the  Athenians." 

His  r^ular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  vigorous  and  healthy 
old  age  be  enjoyed.  When  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  commanded  the 
ibroes,  and  sustained  all  the  fatigues  of  war  with  the  vivacity  of  a  young  officer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Phocion  was,  that  peace  ought 
always  to  be  toe  aim  of  eveiy  wise  government ;  and  with  this  view,  he  was 
a  CQOStaat  opposer  of  all  wars  that  were  either  imprudent  or  unnecessaiy.  Ht 
— I — I —  -  ii_ ■■___ ~~" * —     — ' - 

•  Plat,  i*  Oar.  R«f .  p.  tlO. 
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lias  eTen  apprelieiisive  of  those  that  were  JBOst  justand  expe<lient; 
he  wag  sensible^  that  eveiy  war  weakened  and  tmpoTerished  a  state,  even 
amidst  a  series  ol  the  greatest  victories,  and  (hat  wherever  the.  advantage  might 
bg  at  the  cororoencenoent  of  it,  there  was  never  any  certainty  of  terminating  it, 
without  experiencing  the  most  tragical  vicissitudes  of  fortui^.  The  interest 
of  the  public  never  ga^e  way  with  him  to  any  domestic  views ;  he  constantly 
fefused  to  solicit  or  act  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law  Charides,  who  was  sum 
moned  before  tlie  republic  to  account  for  the  sums  he  had  recei4bd  frova 
Harpilus ;  and  he  then  addressed  himself  to  him  wi^  this  admirable  expr^ft- 
lion,  '*  I  have  made  you  my  son-in-law,  but  only  for  what  is  honest  and  boiKHjr- 
able/*  It  must  inJeed  be  acknowledged,  that  men  of  this  character  seem 
veiy  incommodious  and  insupportable  in  the  common  transactions  of  life ;  they 
are  always  starting  difficulties,  when  any  affair  is  proposed  to  them ;  and  neve^ 
perform  any  good  offices  with  entire  ease  and  grace.*  We  must  alwaj«  delib* 
N^te,  wheth^  what  we  request  of  such  persons  be  just  or  not^  Their  friends 
and  relations  have  as  little  ascendant  over  them  as  utter  strangers ;  and  they 
always  oppose,  either  their  conscience,  or  some  particular  duties,  to  ancient 
friendship,  affinity,  or  the  advantage  ot  their  families*  To  this  height  of  de* 
licacy  did  Phocion  cany  the  pagan  probity* 

One  may  justly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  said  of  a  celebrated  Roman,  Hel- 
vidius  Priscus.t  Pbocion,  who  had  as  solid  a  genius  as  that  person,  applied 
himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  not  to  cover  liis  mdolence  with  the  pNompous  title 
of  sage,  but  to  qualify  himself  for  entering  upon  the  conduct  of  affisiirs  with  more 
v^ur  and  resolution  against  all  unexpected  accidents.  He  concurred  in  opinion 
with  those  who  acknowledged  no  other  good  or  evil  than  virtue  and  vice,  and 
who  ranked  all  externals,  as  fortune,  power,  nobility,  in  the  class  of  indiffisi>ent 
things.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  tender  husband,  a  good  senator,  a  worthy  citi 
zen,  and  discharged  all  the  offices  of  civil  life  with  equal. merit.  Hepreftrved 
a  steadiness  of  mind  in  prosperity  that  resembled  stifibess^  and  severity/and 
despised  death  as  mudti  as  riches. 

These  are  part  of  the  g^reat  qua]itie<t  of  Phocion,  who  merited  a  haftpierend , 
and  they  were  placed  in  their  most  amiable  li^ht  by  his  death.  The  constancy 
of  raina,the  mildness  of  dispo8ition,andthe  foigetfiilness  ofwrongsycortsplcu- 
ous  in  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  are  above  all  ^ift other  praises,  and  iofi- 
nitely  enhance  their  lustre^  especiall^r  as  we  shall  see  nothmg  ooBipBnd)le  to 
him  from  heoeeforth  in  the  Greciao  histoiy.  ' 

His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  countiy  was  not  sensible  of  their  unwortliy  pro- 
ceeding till  sonoe  time  afler  his  death.  The  Athenians  theo  ereeted  a  statue  of 
brass  to  his  memory,  and  honourably  interred  his  bones  at  the  public  expense. 
His  accusers  also  suffered  a  panisMwnt  suitable  to  their  desert ;  but -did  tkA 
his  judges  themselves  deserve  to  be  treated  with  greater  severity- than  ther  ? 
They  punished  their  own  cnme  m  others,  and  thought  themselves  acquitted 'bj 
a  brazen  statue.  They  were  even  ready  to  relapse  into  the  same  injustice 
against  odiers  who  were  equally  innocent,  whom  they  condemned  durii^  the i. 
lives,  and  had  never  the  equity  to  acqilit  till  aAer  mir  death.* 

Cassander  was  careful  to  improve  the  disorder  that  reigned  in  Athens,  and  en- 
tered the  Ptneus  with  a  fleet  of  thirty nfive  vesseb  which  he  had  received  from 
Antigonus.  The  A^nians,  when  they  beheld  themselves  destitute  of  alt  suc- 
cours, unanimously  resolved  to  send  (teputies  to  Cassander,  in'  order  to  know 
the  conditions  on  which  they  might  treat  for  peace ;  and  it  was  mutually  agree^ 
that  the  Athenians  should  continue  masters  of  the  city,  with  its  territories,  and 


I  prima  lex  in  ftaiei^  taneUtur.  at  seque  rogemot  res  turpet,  nee  faciamttf  rogmtS.    Titfpis  etaim 
eil,  et  niatflM  accipi«Bd«.  can  ia  easterii  peeeaik.  tint  ti  ^uis  contra  reanfuMicioD  ••  tm^mk. 


excMatio 

laMft  feciiM  fataatnr.— Cic  de  Aniciu  a.  40. 

t  iDcedain  illvttra  aMoribof  ttndUs  jurenit  admodom  dedit,  non  ot  nomine  ma^nifteo  Mfne  oti«B  ▼•!•• 
fU.  wd  ^no  StBrfor  adiwnito  fertulta  reinpvblieMn  etMiierat.    Doetores  t^ien1i«  lecotas  «M,  ^  ib%  ti5* 
fM  boMtU,  mala  taatna  qwe  tiwpiai  fwteottan,  aobtUuiamt  cctaraMe  •»tr».iniinnii  myit  liMiiap%» 
■•at  ■■■ihnrknt     rJTii.  Mnator,  naritns,  amicu,  cinoti*  r'Hm  oAdis  «qaaUiUt  (  optan  •oalemplcf«r««a 
aArMwtaMtaa^Taoit  UiM  l.hr  »  S. 


»  <if  tee  refcnoes  and  ships.  But  they  stipolated  that  the  cilafielshocdid 
in  the  power  of  Cassaader,  till  be  bad  ended  the  war  wUh  the  kings. 
And  as  to  what  related  to  the  affaira  of  the  republic,  it  was  ai^reed,  that  those 
whose  incoaie  amoiHited  to  ten  mime,  or  a  thousand  drachmas,  should  have  a 
ihare  in  the  government,  which  was  only  half  the  sum  desifimated  as  the  ouali- 
ficadtioo  for  public  employments  when  Antipater  made  himself  master  of  Athens 
h  a  word,  the  tnhabitants  of  that  city  permitted  Cassander  to  choose  what 
citizen  be  pleased  to  govern  the  republic^  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  elected 
to  that  dignity  about  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  lO&th  Olympiad.  The 
ten  yean  go^*eniinent,  therefore,  which  Diodoms  and  Diogenes  nave  assigned 
Deroetms,  is  to  be  oomputec*  from  the  beginning  of  the  folrowing  vear.^ 

He  ffovmied  the  republic  n  peace ;  he  constantly  treated  his  fellow -citizens 
with  »l  imaginable  mildness  and  humanity ;  and  mstorians  acknowledge  that 
the  goremroent  was  never  better  regulated  than  tinder  Cassander.  This  prince 
teemed  inclined  to  tyram^,  but  the  Athenians  were  not  sensible  of  its  effects. 
And  though  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  constituted  chief  of  the  republic,  was 
invested  with  a  kind  of  sovereign  power,  yet,  instead  of  abolishing  the  demo- 
cracy, be  may  rather  be  said  to  have  re-established  it.  He  acted  in  such  a  man- 
ner tint  the  people  scarcely  perceived  that  he  was  master.  As  he  united  in 
bis  penoatbe  politician  aood  the  manbf  letters,  his  soft  and  persuasive*  elo- 
quence demonstrated  the  truth  of  ao  es^wesc^on  be  frequently  used  j  that  dis* 
course  had  as  much  power  in  a  government  as  arms  in  war.  His  abilities  in  po- 
litical affiiirs  were  equall^r  CQ»iHeueuB :  for  he  produced  speculative  philoso- 
phy (mm  the  shade  and  inactivity  of  4be  schools,  exhibited  her  in  full  light, 
ami  knew  how  to  familiarize  her  precepts  with  the  most  tumultuous  affairs.  It 
would  have  l)een  difficult,  thereHnre,  to  have  found  a  person  capable  o^  excel- 
-)^  like  him  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  sttjdy  of  the  sciences.! 

He  acquired,  during  these  ten  years  of  his  government,  tiiat  reputltion  mb^dk 
caused  htm  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Athens  had  produced* 
He  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  and  adorned  the  city  with  ncble 
^ructures :  he  was  likewise  industrious  to  aimyiish  luxuiy,  and  all  ezpei?8ei 
wbicb  tended  to  the  promotion  of  pride.  For  which  reason  he  disapproved 
of  those  that  were  lai^  out  in  theatres,  porticoes,  and  new  temples ;  ana  openly 
censured  Pericles  for  having  bestowed  such  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  on  me 
oiagmficent  porticoes  of  tte  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Propylsea.^  But  in  all 
public  feasts  which  had  been  consecrated  by  antiquity,  or  wnen  the  people  were 
■icltned  to  be  expensive  in  the  celebration  of  any  sacred  solemnities,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  use  their  riches  as  they  pleased. 

The  expene  was  excessive  at  the  death  of  great  persons,  and  their  sepul- 
cfafes  were  as  sumptuous  and  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Romans  in  the  a^  of 
Cioere.  Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolish  this  abuse  which  had  passed  into  a 
CQ9tom,and  inflicted  penalties  on  those  who  disobeyed  it.  He  also  ordered  the 
ceremonials  of  funerals  to  be  performed  by  night,  and  none  were  permitted  to 
phoe  any  otiier  ornament  en  tombs,  than  a  column,  three  'cubits  high,  or  plain 
table,  ^mensam ;"  and  appointed  a  particular  magistrate  to  enforce  the  ooser- 
vatbn  of  this  law.§  • 

He  liiEewise  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  manners ;  an^  commanded  young 
penow  to  testify  respect  for  their  parents  at  home,  to  those  whom  they  met  hi 
tbe'dly,  and  to  themselves  when  they  were  abne.ll 

TI0  poor  citizens  Were  likewise  the  objects  of  his  attention^  There  were  at 
that  tine  fai  Athens^  some  of  the  descendants  of  Aristides,  that  Athenian  gene* 
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«  Dio4«  I.  sviit.  p.  643. 
t  XirsMlHer  doetriauB  ex  ombraeulit  erudHomm  oUoque,  do4  modo  4n  iDlem  atacM  puWerem.  Md  in  ip 
MB  ihcrimca  acieni<|tM  ferduitL-^'^AA  tttnqoe  re  excelleret,  at  et  doctrine  vtndiis,  et  rcgtoda  ciritatt 
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nl»  wfa^  after  he  had  possessed  the  greatest  offices  in  the  state,  and  |toi*atM< 
the  d^airs  of  the  treasuiy  for  a  considerable  time,  died  so  poor,  that  the  pub- 
lic was  obliged  to  defray  the  chaiges  of  his  funeral.  Demetrius  took  care  ol 
those  descendants  who  were  poor,  and  assigned  them  a  daily  sum  for  their  sub* 
sistence.* 

Such,  says  iBlian,  was  the  government  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  till  the  spirit 
of  envy,  so  natural  to  the  Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  city,  in  the  man* 
ner  we  shall  soon  relate.f 

The  favourable  testimonials  eiven  by  ancient  authors  of  the  greatest  repute, 
opt  only  of  his  extraordinaiy  talents  and  ability  in  the  art  of  government,  btit 
likewise  of  his  virtue,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  is  a  plain  refutation  of  ai« 
that  has  been  advanced  by  Athenaeus,  on  the  authority  o/the  historian  Duris, 
with  relation  to  the  irregularity  of  his  deportment ;  and  strengthens  the  con* 
jectures  of  M.  Bonamy,  who  sui)poses,  that  Duris,  or  Athenaeus  have  imputed 
that  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  related  only  to  J)emelriijs  Poliorcetes,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  ^lian  ascribes  the  very  partrculars  which  Athenaeus 
had  cited  from  Duris.  The  reader  may  have  recourse  to  the  dissertation  of  M. 
Bonamy,  which  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  work.^ 

During  the  105th  Olympiad.  Demetrius  Phalereus  caused  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  to  be  numbered,  and  tney  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  citizens, 
ten  thousand  strangers,  and  forhr  tliou8and§  domestics.il 

We  now  return  to  PoljspercDOQ.  When  he  had  received  intelligence,  that 
Cassander  had  made  himself  mailer  of  Athens,  he  immediately  hastened  to 
besiege  him  in  the  city ;  but  as  the  siege  look  up  a  g^at  length  of  time,  he  left 
part  of  his  troops  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the  rest  into  Pelopon* 
nesus,  to  force  the  city  of  Megara  to  surrender.  The  inhabitants  made  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence,  which  compelled  Polysperchon  to  employ  his  attention 
and  forces^Hi  those  quarters  to  which  he  was  called  by  more  pressing  necessi- 
ties. He  despatched  Clitus  to  the  Hellespont,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  ene* 
my^s  troops  from  passii^  out  of  Asia  into  Europe.  Nicanor  set  sail,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  attack  him,  but  was  himself  defeated 
near  Byzantium.  Antigonus  having  advanced  in  a  very  seasonable  juncture, 
made  himself  amends  for  this  loss,  oeat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet,  except 
his  own  vessel  which  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  IF 

Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  Eumenes,  whose 
valour,  wisdom,  and  great  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  were  more  formidable  to 
him  than  all  the  rest,  though  he  had  besieged  and  blocked  him  up  for  twelve 
months  in  the  castle  of  Nora.  He  therefore  made  a  second  attempt  to  engage  hira 
in  his  interest,  for  he  had  taken  measures  to  that  effect  before  he  formed  that 
siege.  He  accordingly  consigned  this  commission  to  Jerom  of  Cardia,  his  couifr- 
tiyman,  and  a  famous  historian  of  that  time,**  who  was  authorized  by  him  to 
make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  his  adversaiy.  Eumenes  conducted  thiii 
negotiation  with  so  much  dexteril;^'^  and  address,  that  he  extricated  hhnself 
from  the  siege,  at  the  vei^  moment  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extre 
mities,  and  without  entering  into  any  particular  engagements  with  Antigonus, 
For  |he  latter  having  inserted  in  the  oath,  which  Eumenes  was  to  swear  in  con- 
seauence  of  this  accommodation,  that  he  would  consider  all  those  as  his  friends 
ana  enemies,  who  should  prove  such  to  Antigonus :  Eumenes  changed  that  arti* 
cie,  and  swore  than  he  would  regard  all  those  as  nis  friends  and  enemies,  wbo 
should  be  such  to  Olympias  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus.  He  that  de* 
»ired  the  Macedonians  who  assisted  at  the  siege,  to  determine  which  of  these 
two  forms  was  best ;  ai^  as  they  were  guided  by  their  affection  to  the  royal  &• 

*  PlutioVit.Aristp.6S5.  t  -A^liaa.  1.  iii.  c  17. 

X  yoL  yill.  des  1l«moiret  de  1*  Ae«d.  dci  BcUe«  Lottret. 
)  Tb«  words  in  th«  ofifiod  are  ^wf iMac  T«mifib*rT«,  fortj  myriads,  wirieh  wn  cqnal  to  ibv  1nb4i«4 
thuttsand,  which  is  an  aTidant  nistake*  and  it  ondoabtedly  oiwht  to  ba  raad  rWwmfmi,  ibgr  mpuAt,  niiliji 
Msovnt  to  fortj  thootaad.  I  Athco.  1.  ri.  n.  ST2.  f  Diod.  1.  xriil.  n.  ~ 

••  Be  compiled  tbalilMotTtftlMMwhvdiTidedthadNiWcH  of  AleModaraBOMt 
iftewiae  coi>wb«a^»4  tlw  MHwry  ef  their  waceiwM.  « 
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;  Aajdeclaied  tritboiit  te least  hesitation,  for  the  form  draim  upbrEj* 


■f ,  OHj  aecttrea  arnnom  toe  leasi  hesitation,  tor  tbe  form  oraim  up  dt  lu j* 
totB ;  upon  which  ae  swore  to  it,  and  the  siege  was  immediately  raised.'* 
When  AntigoQiis  vas  infonned  of  the  manner  in  which  this  affair  was  oon- 
tluded,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  siege  to  be  instantly  renewed.  These  orders,  howerer, 
came  too  late,  for  as  soon  as  Euxnenes  saw  the  enemy's  forces  nere  with- 
drawn from  before  the  place,  he  quitted  it  without  <^elay,  with  the  remains  of 
bk  troops,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred  men,  and  saved  himself  in  Cappa* 
docia,  where  he  immediately  assemhied  two  thousand  of  his  veteran  soldiers, 
and  made  all  the  necesKuy  preparations  for  sustaining  the  war,  which  he  fore* 
ew  would  soon  be  revived  aeainst  him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having  occasioned  a  great  alarm, 
Potysperchon  the  reeent  despatched  to  Eumenes,  in  the  name  oi  the  kings,  a 
commission,*  by  which  he  was  constituted  captain-general  of  Asia  Minor;  others 
were  likewise  sent  to  Teutames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  aigyraspides, 
to  join  and  serve  under  him  against  Antigonus.  The  necessary ^itiers^  were 
al^  transmitted  to  those  who  hafl  tbe  care  of  the  king's  treasures,  to  pay  him 
five  bundled  talents  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  likewise  to 
furnish  him  with  all  the  sums  that  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  war.    All  these  were  accompanied  with  letters  from  Olympias 

Eumenes  was  very  sensible  that  the  accumulation  of  all  these  honours  on  the 
bead  of  a  stranger,  would  infallihly  excite  a  violent  envy  against  him,  and 
render  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians ;  but  as  he  was  incai)aDle  of  acting  to 
any  effect  without  them,  and  since  the  good  of  the  service  itself  made  it  ne- 
cessaiy  for.  him  to  employ  all  his  efforts  to  gain  them,  he  began  with  refusing 
the  sums  that  were  granted  him  for  his  own  use,  declaring  that  he  had  no  oc- 
casion for  them,  because  be  was  not  intent  on  any  particular  advantage'of  bis 
own,  Dor  OD  ao^  enterprise  of  that  tendency.  He  was  studious  to  treat  every 
person  about  htm,  the  officers,  and  even  the  soldiers,  with  an  obliging  civility, 
ID  order  to  extinguish  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  weaken,  by  an  engag- 
ine  conduct,  tbe  jea  ousy  to  which  his  condition,  as  a  stranger,  afforded  a  plau- 
nbie  pretext,  though  he  endeavoured  not  to  draw  it  upon  oim  by  any  conduct 
of  hb  own. 

But  an  impediment,  still  more  invincible  in  appearance,  threw  him  under  a 
restraint,  ana  created  him  very  great  inquietudes.  Antieenes  and  Teutames, 
who  commaDded  the  areyraspides,  thought  it  dishonourable  to  their  nation  to 
nbmit  to  a  stranger,  and  refused  to  atteiKl  him  in  council.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not,  without  derogating  from  the  prerogatives  of  his  post,  comply 
with  them  in  that  point,  and  consent  to  such  a  degradation.  An  ingenious  fic- 
tion disengaged  him  in  this  perplexity,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  aids  of  re- 
ligion, or  ramer  superstition,  wnich  has  alwa^rs  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  .men,  and  seldom  &ils  of  accomplishing  its  effect.  He  assured  them, 
**that  Alexander,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  baa  appeared  to  him  in  his  slum- 
ber, and  shown  him  a  magnificent  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was  erected,  and  that 
the  monarch  declared  to  bim,  that  while  they  held  their  councils  in  that  lent 
to  deliberate  on  their  affairs,  he  himself  would  always  be  present,  seated  on 
that  throne ;  from  whence  he  would  issue  his  orders  to  his  captains,  and  that 
he  would  conduct  them  in  the  execution  ot  all  their  designs  and  enterprises, 
provided  tber  would  always  address  themselves  to  him."  This  discourse  was 
sufficient,  aaa  the  minds  o(  all  who  heard  it  were  wrought  ui>on  by  the  pro- 
famd  respect  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  immediately  ordered  a  splendid  tent  to  be  erected,  and  a  throne 
placed  in  it,  which  was  to  be  called  the  throne  of  Alexander ;  am*  on  this  were 
b  be  laid  his  diadem  and  crown,  with  hissoeptre  and  arms ;  that  all  the  chiefr 
ihoitld  resort  thitber  erery  morning  to  ofler  sacrifices ;  that  their  consultations 
Aouki  bo  held  near  the  throne,  and  that  all  orders  should  be  received  in  the 
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name  of  the  klne,  as  if  he 'were  still  Hv4i]^,'a&d  itLkim  can  of  his 
Eumenes  calmed  the  dispute  by  this  expedient,  whicli  met  with  unainiiKMis 
approbation.  No  one  raised  himself  above  the  others ^hut  each  competitor 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  privileges,  till  new  events  decided  them  in 
a  more  positive  manner.* 

-  As  Eamenes  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  money,  he  soon  raised  a  very 
considerable  body  of  troops,  and  by  the  spring  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousaud 
men.  These  forces,  with  Eumenes  at  their  head,  were  sumcient  to  spread  ter  • 
ror  amon^  his  enemies.  Ptolemy  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Cilicia,  and  employed 
all  expedients  to  corrupt  the  argrraspides.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  made  the 
tame  attempts  by  the  emissaries  he  had  in  his  camp ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
Jie  other  could  succeed  in  them ,  so  much  had  Eumenes  gained  upon  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  bim.f 

He  advanced,  with  these  affectionate  troops,  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia .  to  re- 
cover those  provinces,  which  Ptolemy  had  seized  with  the  greatest  injustice. 
The  maritii|ie  force  of  Phoenicia,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  which  the  regent 
had  already  procured,  would  have  rendered  them  absolute  masters  by  sea,  and 
they  might  hkewise  have  been  capable  of  transmitting  all  necessaiy  succours 
to  each  other.  Could  Eumenes  have  succeeded  in  this  design,  it  would  have 
been  a  decisive  blow;  but  the  fleet  of  Polysperchon  having  been  entvely  de- 
stroyed by  the  misconduct  of  Clitus,  who  commanded  it,  tlrat  misfortune  rea 
dercd  his  project  ineflectual.  Antigonus,  who  had  defeated  him,  marched  by 
land,  immediately  aAer  that  vfctoiy,  against  Eumenes,  with  an  armT  much  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  Eumenes  made  a  prudent  retreat  through  Ccelosyria, 
after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  took  up  his  winter^uarters  at  Carres 
in  Mesopotamia. 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  sent  to  Pithon,  governor  of  Media, 
and  to  iSeleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to  press  them  to  join  him  with  their 
forces  against  Antigonus,  and  caused  the  orders  of  the  kmgs  to  be  shown  to 
them,  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  comply  with  this  demand.  They  an- 
swered, that  they  were  ready  to  asrist  those  monarchs ;  but  that,  as  to  him  id 
particular,  they  Would  have  no  transactions  v^ith  a  man  who  had  been  declared 
a  public  enemy  by  ♦he  Macedonians.  This  was  only  a  pretext,  and  they  were 
actuated  by  a  mucti  more  powerful  motive.  If  they  had  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Eumenes,  and  had  obeyed  him  by  advancins'  to  him,  and  subject- 
ing their  troops  to  his  command,  they  must  also  have  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  regent,  as  well  as  those  who  were  masters  of  the  royal  pupils, 
and  made  use  p(  their  names  to  render  their  own  power  more  extensive.  Pithon 
and  Seleucus  must,  therefore,  hy  inevitable  consequence,  have  owned,  that  they 
held  their  governments  onljr  from  those  kings,  and  might  be  divested  of  tbero 
at  their  pleasure,  and  by  virtue  of  the  first  order  to  mat  eff"ect,  which  would 
have  destroyed  all  their  ambitious  pretences  with  a  single  stroke.^ 

Most  of  the  oflicers-^f  Alexander,  who  had  shared  the  governments  of  the 
empire  among  tfaemsdves  aAer  his  death,  were  solicitous  to  secure  to  theo»> 
selves  the  supreme  power  in  their  several  provinces  ;•  for  which  reason  thc^ 
had  chosen  a  person  of  ?.  mean  capacity,  and  an  infant,  on  whom  they  confenM 
the  title  of  soyereign,  in  order  to  have  sumcient  time  to  establish  their  usuim 
tions  under  a  weak  government.  But  all  these  measures  would  have  been  die* 
concerted,  if  they  had  albwed  Eumenes  an  ascendant  over  them,  with  suoh  tm 
•ir  of  superiority,  as  subjected  them  to  his  orders.  He  issued  tftiem,  indeed,  te 
the  name  of  the  kings ;  out  this  was  a  circumstance  they  were  desirous  of  evM- 
iQg,  and  at  the  same  time  it  created  him  so  many  enemies  and  obstructioDs. 
They  were  also  apprehensive  of  the  merit  and  superior  genius  oi  EumcDot, 
who  wab  capable  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  enterprises,  ft  is'certaitt. 
that  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  he  had  the  greatest  share  of  wisdom  jm 
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ffiBftfy,  and  was  also  Urn  most  steady  in  his  rescJutiDiis ;  for  be  never  brake 
hu  engagement  with  any  of  those  cocnmanders,  though  mey  did  not  obseiTe 
the  same  fidelity  with  respect  to  him. 

Etn^enes  marched  froor.  Babylon  the  following  spring,  and  was  in  danger  of 
losiiig  his  army  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus.  Tn^  troops  were  encamp<Ml  in  a 
pkio  near  the  EUiphrates,  and  Seleucus,  by  cutting  the  bank  from  that  river 
laid  all  the  neighbouring  countiy  underwater.  Ekimenes,  however,  was  so  ex« 
peditious  as  to  gain  an  eminence  with  his  troops,  and  found  means,  the  next 
day,  to  drain  off  the  inundation  so  effectually,  that  he  pursued  his  march  almost 
nitbout  sustaining  any  loss. 

Seleucus  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  truce  with  him,  and 
of  granting  him  a  peaceable  passage  through  the  territories  of  hb  province, 
m  order  to  arrive  at  Susa,  where  1:^  disposed  his  troops  into  (quarters  of  re- 
freshment, while  he  solicited  all  the  e;ovemors  of  the  provinces  m  Upper  Asia 
fbrsuccoois.  He  had  before  notifiea  to  them  the  order  of  the  kings,  and  those 
whom  he  had  chai]^ed  with  the  commission,  found  them  all  assembled,  at  the 
close  of  a  war  they  nad  undertaken,  in  concert,  against  Pithon  the  governor  of 
Medi^  This  Pithon  having  pursued  the  very  same  measures  m  Upper  Asia, 
which  Antq^us  had  formed  in  Lower  Asia,  had  caused  Philotas  to  suffer  death, 
and  made  hmiself  master  of  his  government.  He  would  likewise  have  attempted 
to  treat  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  had  not  opposed  him  by  this  con- 
federacy^ which  the  common  interest  had  formed  ap^inst  him.  Peucestes,  p> 
veraor  m  the  province  of  Persia,  had  the  command  m  chief  conferred  upon  him, 
and  defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  M^ia,  and  obliged  him  to  go  to  Baby- 
lon to  implore  the  protection  of  Seleucus.  All  the  confederates  were  still  in 
the  camp  after  this  victoiy ,  when  the  deputies  from  Eumenes  arrived,  and  they 
immediafc.y  marched  from  Susa  to  join  dim ;  not  that  they  were  really  devoted 
to  the  royal  party,  bat  because  they  were  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  being 
subjected  to  the  victorious  Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerfiu 
vmy,  and  either  divested  of  their  employments  all  such  governors  as  he  sus- 
pected, or  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  mere  officers,  liable  to  be  removed  and 
punished^  at  his  pleasure.* 

They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their  forces,  which  composed  an 
army  oJF  above  twenty  thousand  men.  With  this  reinforcement,  he  saw  himself 
not  onhf  in  a  condition  to  oppose  Antigonus,  who  was  then  advancing  to  him, 
bat  superior  in  the  number  of^his  troops.  The  season  was  far  advanced,  when 
Antigcmus  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Tieris,  and  was  obliged  td  take  winter- 
quarters  in  Mesopotamia ;  where,  with  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of 
BIS  party,  he  concerted  measures  for  the  operations  of  the  next  campiMgn.t 

During  these  tran^ctions.  Macedon  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revolution.  Olvm- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Polysperchon  had  recalled,  had 
made  herself  absolute  mistress  of  affairs,  and  caused  Aridseus.  or  Philip,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  for  six  years  and  four  months,  to  be  put  to  aeath 
Euridice  his  <!onsort  sustained  the  same  fate  ;  for  Olympias  sent  her  a  dagger 
a  cord,  and  a  bowl  of  poison,  and  only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  ne. 
death.  She  accordiiWiy  gave  tue  preference  to  the  cord,  and  then  strangled 
herself,  after  she  haa  uttered  a  thousand  imprecations  against  her  enemy  and 
murderess.  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander.  and  one  hundred  of  the  princi- 
pal friends  of  the  latter,  likewise  suffered  death. J 

These  repeated  barbarities  did  not  loif^  remain  unpunished.  Olympias  had 
retked  to  rydna,  with  the  young  king  Alexander  ana  his  mother  Roxana,  with 
Thessaloiiica,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Decidamia,  the.  daughtef 
of  iSacides  king  of  Epirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  Cassander  did  not  lose  any 
t'me,  but  advanced  tnither,  and  besieged  them  by  sea  and  land,  ^acides 
pfpfrnfed  to  assist  the  princesses,  and  was  already  upon  his  march  :  but  the 
SKeatcflt  part  oC  his  forces,  who  were  averse  to  that  expeditkm,  revolted  fron 
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tbe  Idor,  and  condemned  kira  1o  banishment,  when  tnej  returned  to  Eplrai 
Tbey^likcwiM  mass^cked  ^11  his  friends;  and  Pyrrfaus,  the  son  of  iEacides 
who  was  then  but  an  infant,  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate,  if  a  set  of  faith 
ful  domestics  had  not  happily  withdrawn  them  from  their  rage.    Eptnis  theo 
declared  in  favour  of  Cass^pder,  who  sent.Lysciscus  thither  to  take  upon  him 
the  gi»vemment  in  his  name.    Oiympias  had  then  no  hope  but  from  Pohrsper- 
chon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Perrhcebia,  a  small  provmce  on  the  ccnnnes  of 
iRtolia,  and  was  preparing  to  succour  her :  but  Cassander  sent  CaJlas,  one 
of  his  generals,  against  him,  who  corrupted  tne  greatest  part  of  nis  troops,  m} 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhcebia,  where  he  besieged  nm 
Oiympias,  who  had  supported  all  the  miseries  of  famine  with  an  invincible 
courage,  having  now  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Catsander,  in  order  to  destroy  her  in  a  manner  that  might  give  the  least  o€^ 
fence,  prompted  the  relations  of  the  principal  officcrs,whom  Oiympias  had  caused 
to  be  slain  during  her  regency,  to  accuse  her  in  the  assembly  ot  the  Macedon- 
ians, and  to  sue  for  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  she  had  committed.  Tbe  re- 
quest of  these  persons  was  granted ;  and  when  they  bad  all  been  heard,  ^le 
was  condemned  to  die,  though  absent,  and  no  one  mterposed  his  good  ofiicei 
in  her  defence.  Af)er  sentence  of  death  had  passed,  Cassander  proposed  to 
her,  by  some  friends,  to  retire  to  Athens,  promising  to  accommodate  her  with 
a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  whenever  she  should  be  so  disposed.  His  in- 
tention was  to  destroy  her  in  her  passage  by  sea,  and  to  publish  through  aU 
Macedonia,  that  the  gods,  displeased  with  her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abanaoned 
hr.r  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ;  for  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  retaliation  irom 
t  le  Macedonians,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of  casting  upon  Providence  all 
the  odious  circumstances  of  his  own  perfidy. 

Whether  Oiympias  had  been  informed  of  Cassander's  des^,  or  was  ac 
tuated  by  sentiments  of  grandeur,  so  natural  to  persons  of  her  rank,  she  ima- 
gined that  lier  presence  alone  could  calm  the  storm,  and  answered,  with  an 
imperious  air,  that  she  was  not  a  woman  who  would  have  recourse  to  fligLt, 
ana  insisted  on  pleadii^  her  own  cause  in  the  public  assembly ;  adding,  this 
was  the  least  flivour  that  could  be  granted  a  queen,  or  rather,  that  it  was  an  act 
of  justice,  which  coold  not  be  refust^d  to  persons  of  the  lowest  rank.  Cassandef 
liad  no  inclination  to  consent  to  this  demand,  having  reason  to  be  apprebensive^ 
that  the  remembrafnce  'Of  Phflipand  Alexander,  for  whom  the  Macedonians  re* 
tained  the  utmost  veneration,  would  create  »>  sudden  change  in  thehr  resolu- 
tions; he  therefore'  stent  two  iimidred '^Idiers,  entirely  devoted  to  his  will, 
with  orders  to  destroy  her;  *  but,  resolute  as  they  were  in  themselves,  they 
were  incapable  of  supporting  the  air  of  majesty  which  appeared  in  the  ejes 
and  aspect  of  that  priAcess ;  andneth^d  without  executing  their  commission. 
It  became  hecessa^,  therefore,  to  employ  in  this  murder,  tne  relations  of  those 
whom  she  had  caused  tO  suffer  death ;  an'd  they  were  transported  at  tbe  oppoi^ 
ttinity  of  gratifying  their  verj^eance  in  making  their  court  to  Cassander.  Tfaoa 
perished  the  famous  Olyn^pias^  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife,  and  tbe  mo 
Iber  of  kings,  who  really  merited  a  tra^cal  termination  of  her  existence,  in 
consequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruelties  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  her 
perish  in  thk  tntmner,  without  detesting  the  wickedness  or  a  prince  who  de» 
prived  her  of  life  in  so  unworthy  a  manner. 

Cassander  already  beheld  an  assured  passage  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
opened  to  his  ambition ;  but  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  have  recourse 
to  other  measures,  in  onler  to  secure  himself  against  the  vicissitudes  of  time* 
Ihc  inconstancy  of^  the  Macedonians,  and  the  jeaK)Usy  of  his  competitors.  Thc«- 
salon*ca,  the  sistef  of  AlexanOer  the  Great,  being  qualified  by  her  illustrious 
birth,  and  aUthoHtr  in  Macedonia,  to  conciliate  to  him  the  friendship  of  the 
grandees,  and  people  bf  that  kii^om,  he  hoped,  by  espotning  her,  to  attacb 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  esteem  ami  respec* 
Ibey  testified  for  the  royal  family.* 
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There  tvr^  ftittdne  bbitecle  more  to  be  sttnnouiited,  willMMt  rtiiliTi  rigwu 
Sfir  woaki  iiave  always  been  deemed  a  usuiper,  and  a  tyrart.  TbeyouQp 
prince  Alexatider,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bj  Roxana,  was  stiR  lintig^ 
and  had  be^n  acknowledged  king,  and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  It  be* 
came  necessarr,  therefore,  to  remove  this  prince  and  his  mother  out  of  tue 
way.  Cassanaer,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  former  crifAe,  was  deter* 
mined  to  commit  a  second,  from  whence  lie  expected  to  derive  all  U^  fruit  of 
bb  hopes.*  Prudence,  however,  made  it  necessair  for  him  to  sound  ttie  dis- 
position of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Olympias  ;  for  it 
they  showed  themselves  insensible  at  the  loss  of  that  princess,  he  might  be 
certain  that  the  death  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother  would  affect  t^m  at 
little.  He  therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  advance 
by  moderate  steps  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  In  order  to  which,  he  be- 
gan  with  otising  Alexander  and  Roxana  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Am- 
phipolis,  by  a  good  escort  commanded  by  Glaucias,  an  officer  entirely  devoted 
to  his  interest  When  they  arrived  at  that  fortress,  they  were  divested  of  all 
r^l  faooaors,  and  treated  rather  like  private  persons,  whom  important  motives 
otstate  made  it  necessary  to  secure. 

He  intended,  by  his  next  step,  to  make  it  evident,  that  he  claimed  sovereign 
power  in  Macedonia.  With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  render  the  memory  of 
Olympias  stiU  more  odious,  he  gave  orders  for  performing  with  great  magnifi- 
cence the  foneral  obsequies  ot  kine  Philip,  or  Aridss^  and  queen  Euiydice 
his  wifo,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  directions  oi  Olympias.  He  com- 
manded the  usaf  e  of  such  mourning  as  was  customai^  in  solemnities  of  that  na 
tare,  and  caused  the  royal  remains,  to  be  deposited  m  the  tombs  appropriated 
to  the  sepulture  of  the  Macedonian  kings :  affecting,  by  these  exteriors  of  dia- 
Kmbled  sorrow,  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  royal  ramily,  at  the  same  time  thai 
be  was  nneditating  the  destruction  of  the  young  kii^. 

Poly^erclioii,  In  consequesioe  of  the  mtormation  he  received  of  die  deat^ 
of  Olympias,  and  the  exaltation  of  Cassander  to  the  throne  of  Maa^donia,  bad 
ibeltered  himself  in  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrh<£bia,  where  he  had  sustained  a 
liege,  and  from  whence  be  retreated  with  a  very  inconsiderable  body  of  troops, 
lo  pass  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  join  some  forces  of  £acides :  aAer  which 
be  advanced  into  iCtoiia,  where  he  was  greatly  respected.  Cassander  followed 
bim  closely,  and  marched  his  amny  into  Bceotia,  where  the  ancient  inhabitants 
(^  ITiebes  were  seen  wanderine  from  place  to  place,  without  any  fixed  habi- 
tation or  retreat.  He  was  touched  with  the  calamitous  condition  of  that  city, 
which  was  once  so  powerful,  and  had  been  razed  to  its  very  foundations  by  the 
command  of  Alexander.  After  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  endeavoured  to 
reinstate  it  in  its  primitive  splendour ;  the  Athenians  offered  to  rebuild  part  oi 
the  walls  at  their  own  expense,  and  several  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  bestowed  considerable  sums  on  that  occasion  by  voluntaiy  contri- 
butkms.  By  which  means  Thebes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  recovered  its  an-  « 
cieot  opulence,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the  care  and  magnifi- 
cence o(  Cassander,  who  was  justly  considered  as  the  father  and  restorer  of 
that  city. 

When  he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the  re-establishment  of  Thebes,  he 
advanced  into  Peloponnesus,  against  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and 
marched  directly  to  Argos,  which  surrendered  without  resistance ;  upon  which, 
all  the  cities  of  the  Messenians,  except  Ithome,  followed  that.eiample.  Alex- 
toder,  terrified  at  the  rapidity  of  nis  conauests,  endeavoured  to  check  them 
(nr  a  t>attle ;  but  Cassanaer,  who  was  mUcn  inferior  to  him  in  troo|)s,  was  un- 
vhliug  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  thought  it  more  advi<^eable  to  retire  into  Mace- 
donia, after  he  had  left  good  garrisons  in  the  places  be  had  taken. 

As  be  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander,  he  encteavoured  to  disengage  him  froic 
ibt  party  of  Aat^omiSt  and  attach  him  to  his  own,  by  offering  nun  the  govem* 
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Btfll  of  all  Polopoonesus,  with  the  command  of  the  t/oops  statkmed  io  tluit  i 
try.  An  offer  so  advantageous  was  accepted  by  Alexander,  without  any  hesi- 
Utioo ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  having  been  unfortunately  flain  soon  after« 
by  some  citizens  oi  Sicyone,  where  he  then  resided,  who  had  combined  to 
destroy  him.  This  conspiracy,  however,  did  not  produce  the  effects  expecfed 
from  it ;  for  Cratesipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  whose  heart  was  a  composition 
of  gnindeur  and  fortitude^  instead  of  manifesting  any  consternation  at  the  sieht 
of  uiis  fatal  accident,  and  as  she  was  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  bonouredl>y 
the  officers,  whom  she  had  always  obliged  and  ser\'ea,  repressed  the  insolence 
of  the  Sicyonians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  battle ;  aAer  which  she  caused  thirty 
of  the  most  mutinous  among  them  to  be  hung  up;  appeased  all  the  troubles 
which  had  been  excited  bv  the  seditious  In  the  city,  re-entered  it  in  a  victo- 
nous  manner,  and  governed  it  with  a  wisdom  that  acquired  her  the  admiration 
of  all  those  who  heard  any  mention  of  her  conduct  ^  ^ 

While  Cassander  was  employing  all  his  efforts  to  establish  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  Antigonus  was  concerting  measures  to  rid  himself  of  a 
dangerous  enemy ;  and,  having  taken  the  field  the  ensuing  spring,  he  advanced 
to  Babylon,  where  he  augmented  his  army  with  the  troops  he  received  from 
Pithon  and  Seleucus,  and  then  passed  the  Tigris  to  attack  £umenes,  who  had 
neglected  nothing  on  his  part  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  was  much 
superior  to  Antigonus  in  the  number  of  troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of 
a  great  commander ;  though  the  other  was  far  from  being  defective  in  Uiose 
qualifications ;  for,  next  to  Eumenes,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  best  generafand 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time.f 

Eumenes  had  this  misfortune,  that  his  army  beii^  composed  of  different 
l)odies  of  froops,  with  the  governors  of  provinces  at  their  head,  each  of  them 
pretended  to  the  command  in  chief.  Eumenes  not  bein^  a  Macedonian,  but  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  every  one  of  the  governors  thought  himself,  for  that  reason, 
his  superior.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  pomp,  splendour,  and  magnifi- 
cence affected  by  them,  seemed  to  leave  an  infinite  distance  between  him  and 
them,  who  assumed  the  air  of  real  satraps.  They  imagined,  in  conseauence 
of  a  mistaken  and  ill-timed  ambition,  very  common  with  great  men,  th&t  to 
{^ive  sumptuous  repasts,  and  add  to  them  whatever  may  exalt  pleasure  and 
CTatify  sense,  were  part  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  c^  rank  ;|  ana  estiroatiK 
their  own  merit  by  the  largeness  of  their  revenues  and  expenses,  thejr  flattered 
Ihemseives  that  they  had  acquired,  by  these  means,  an  extraordinaiy  influence, 
:ind  a  great  authorify  over  the  troops,  and  that  the  army  had  all  the  considera- 
tion and  esteem  for  them  imag^nable.§ 

A  circumstance  happened  at  thi>  time,  which  ought  to  have  undeceived  them. 
As  the  soldiers  w6re  marching  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  Eumenes^  who  was  seized 
with  a  dar^erous  indisposition,  was  carried  in  a  litter,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  army,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  noise,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
refreshment  of  slumber,  of  which  he  had  long  been  deprived.  When  they  bad 
made  some  advance,  and  b^^n  to  perceive  the  enemy  appear  on  the  risii^ 
founds,  they  halted  on  a  sudden,  and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes.  At  the  saihe 
time,  they  cast  their  bucklers  on  the  ground,  and  declared  to  their  officers,  that 
they  would  not  proceed  on  their  march,  till  Eumenes  came  to  command  them 
He  accordingly  came  with  all  expedition,  hastening  the  slaves  who  carried  him, 
and  opening  the  curtains  on  eacn  side  of  his  litter;  he  then  stretched  out  his 
bands  to  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  a  declaration  of  his  joy  and  gratitude 
When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  immediately  saluted  him  in  the  Macedonian 
language,  resumed  the  bucklers,  clashed  upon  them  with  their  pikes,  and  Iroke 
forth  into  loud  acclamations  of  victory  and  defiance  to  their  enemies,  as  if  they 
desired  only  to  see  their  general  at  then:  head.lj 
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Wins  Aoti^Mius  leceired  iotelligeDce  that  Eumenei  wu  il,  and  CMied 
Umself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  in  tM  rear  of  tiie  army,  he  advanced,  in  hopes 
liiat  his  distemper  would  deliver  his  enemies  tnto  his  hands :  but  when  be  came 
near  eooush  to  take  a  view  of  them,  and  beheld  their  cheeHlil  aspects,  the  dis- 
positioa  of  their  army,  and  particularly  the  litter,  which  was  earned  from  rank 
to  rank,  lie  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  bis  usual  manner,  and  addrc^sine  himself 
to  one  of  his  officers,  *'  Take  notice,"  said  he,  *'  of  yonder  litter ;  it  is  that 
which  has  drawn  up  those  troops  against  us,  and  is  now  preparing  to  attack 
Bs."  And  then«  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be 
MMmded,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedaiians  made  k  very  evident,  on  this  occa- 
sioa,  that  they  judged  all  the  other  satraps  ezceeaingly  well  qualified  to  give 
ipleodid  entertainments,  and  dispose  great  feasts,  but  that  the3r  esteemed  ^u- 
menes  alone  capable  of  commauding  an  army  with  ability.  This  is  a  solid  and 
sensible  reflection,  and  affords  room  for  a  variety  of  applications ;  and  points 
out  the  ^Ise  taste  for  gloiy,  and  the  injudiciousness  of  those  officers  and  com- 
manders, who  are  only  studious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  armjr  by  mag 
nificent  oolhtions,  and  place  their  principal  merit  in  surpassing  others  in  luzuiy, 
and  frequently  in  ruining  themsefves,  without  thanks,  by  those  ridiculous  ex 
penses.  I  say  without  tnanks,  because  nobody  thinks  himself  obliged  to  them 
tor  their  profusion,  and  they  are  always  the  worst  servants  of  the  state. 

The  two  armies  ha  vine  separated  without  any- previous  engagement,  en- 
camped ^t  the  distance  of  three  furlongs  from  each  other,  with  a  river  and  several 
(aige  poob  of  water  between  them ;  and  as  the^  sustained  great  inconveniences, 
beciuse  the  whole  country  was  eaten  up,  Antigonus  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
satraps  and  Macedonians  of  the  army  of  Eumenes,  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
quit  that  general  and  join  him,  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  mag- 
nificent promises  to  induce  their  compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his 
proposals,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  with  severe  menaces,  in  case  they 
ibould  presume  to  make  any  such  for  the  future.  Eumenes,  after  having  com- 
mendea  them  tor  their  fidelity,  .related  to  them  this  venr  ancient  fable.  '*  A 
lion  entertainine  a  passion  lor  a  young  virgin,  demanded  her  one  day  in  mar- 
nage  of  her  famer,  whose  answer  was,  that  be  esteemed  this  alliance  a  great 
honour  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  present  his  daughter  to  him ;  but  that  hb 
larre  nails  and  teeth  made  him  apprehensive  lest  ne  should  employ  them  a 
little  too  rudely  upon  her,  if  the  least  difference  should  arise  between  them 
with  relation  to  their  household  affairs.  The  lion,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  maid^  immediately  suffered  his  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and  his  teeth  to  be 
drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught  up  a  strong  cudgel,  and  soon  drove 
away  his  pretended  son-in-law.  This,  continued  Eumenes,  is  the  aim  of  Anti- 
gooi».  He  amuses  you  with  mighty  promises,  in  order  to  make  himself  master 
cf  your  forces ;  but  when  he  has  accomplished  that  design,  he  will  soon  make 
you  sensible  of  his  teeth  and  claws."* 

A  fe#  days  afler  this  event,  some  deserters  from  the  army  of  Antigonus,  hav- 


capable  of  subsisting  numerous  armies,  and  veiy  commodious  and  secure  tot 
the  troops,  by  reason  of  the  inundations  and  rivers  with  which  it  abounded,  and 
therefore  be  resolved  to  prevent  his  execution  of  that  design.  With  this  view 
be  prevailed,  by  sums  of^ money,  upon  some  foreign  soldiers,  to  go  like  desert- 
ers into  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  and  acquaint  him,  that  Eumenes  intended  tc 
attack  him  the  ensuing  night.  In  the  mean  time  he  caused  the  baggage  to  be 
conveyed  away,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then 
aaicfa.  Andgonus,  upon  this  false  intelligence,  caused  his  troops  to  continue 
~^     anniy  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time  advanced  on  his  way.    Anti- 
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_  WIS  joon  inioniiedbjr  couriers  that  he  had  deeanqped^ji^iBdiq^liyiliM 
iibceaavficsieached  by  his  enemy,  he  «^1  persisted  in  his  first  intaitsoQ;  and 
Imltiiw  his  troops  to  strike  their  tents,  he  proceeded  with  so  much  expeditioD, 
that  ms  march  reflembled  a  pursuit.  But  when  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to 
adrance  with  his  whole  sgmv  upon  Eumenes,  who  had  gained  upon  him  at  least 
4IX  -hours  mhis  march,  he  left  his  infantry  under  the  command  of  Pitbon,  and 
p«oceeded  with  the  cavaliy ,  on  a  full  gallop,  and  came  up  by  break  of  day  with 
the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  who  were  descending;  a  nilL  He  then  baited 
upon  the  tcm,  and  Eumenes,  who  discovered  this  IxAy  of  cavalry,  imagined  it 


of  his  march,  and  gave  his  own  infantiy  sufficient  time  to  come  up.* 

The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up ;  that  of  Eumenes  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  ioot,  wi^  above  six.  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
elephants.  That  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  thousand  f€x>t, 
eight  thousand  .five  hundred  horse,  and  sixty-five  elephants*  The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obstinacy  till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  for  the  moon  was 
'.hen  in  the  full,  but  the  slaughter  was  not  venr  considerable  on  either  side. 
Antigonus  lost  three  thousand  seven  hundred  of  his  infantnr,  and  fiAy-four  of 
his  horse,  and  above  four  thousand  of  his  men  were  wounded.  Eumenes  lost 
five  hundred  and  forty  of  his  infantiy,  and  a  veiy  inconsiderable  Jiumber  of  his 
cavahy,  and  had  above  nine  hundred  wounded.  The  victoiy  vras  really  on 
his  side ;  but  as  his  troops,  notwithstandii^  all  his  entreaties,  would  not  return 
to  the  field  of  battle  to  cany  off  the  dead  bodies,  which  amdn^  the  aocients 
was  an  evidence  of  victoiy,  it  was  in  consequence  attributed  to  Antigonus,  whose 
army  appeared  a^ain  in  the  field,  and  buned  the  dead.  Eumenes  sent  a  herald 
the  next  day,  to  desire  leave  to  inter  his  slain ;  this  was  granted  him,  and  be 
rendered  tfa^m  fimeral  honours  with  all  possible  magnificence.! 

A  very  singular  di&pute  arose  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremony.  The 
men  hapnpened  to  find  among  die  slain,  the  b9dy  of  an  Indian  officer,  who  had 
brought  his  two  wives  with  him,  one  ot  whom  he  had  but  lately  married.  The 
law  Qjf  the  countiy,  which  is  said  to  be  still  subsisting,  would  not  allow  a  wife 
lo  survive  her  husband  ;  and  if  she  refiised  to  be  burned  with  him  on  the  funeral 
pile,  her  character  was  for  €ver  branded  with  infamy,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  was  even 
condemned  to  a  kind  of  excommunication,  as  shp  was  rendered  incapable  of 
assisting  at  any  sacrifice,  of  other  religious  ceremt  .y.  This  law,  however,  ex- 
tended only  to  one  wife ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  there  were  two :  each  of 
who/b  insisted  on  beinj^  preferred  to  the  other.  The  eldest  pleaded  rer  supe- 
riority of  ^eacs  ;  to  which  the  youngest  replied,  that  the  law  excluded  tier  rival 
because  she  was  then  pregnant ;  and  the  contest  was  accordingly  determined 
in  that  manner.  The  first  of  them  retired  with  a  veiy  deiected  air,  her  eyes 
bathed  in , tears,  and  tearing  her  hair  and  habit,  as  if  she  had  sustained  soncke 
gneat  calalnity.  The  other,  on  the  contraiy,  with  a  mien  of  joy  and  triumpn, 
amidst ca  (numerous  fetimue  of  her  relations  and  friends,  and  arraved  in  ner 
richest  ornaments,  as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  advanced  with  a  solemn  pace^ 
where  the  fimeral  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed.  jSbe  there  distributed 
all  her  jewels  anxMig  her  friends  and  relations  ;  and,  having  taken  her  last  fare 
well,  she  placed  heraelf  on  the  fiineral  pile,  by  the  assistance  of  her  own  brother, 
and  expired  amidst  the  praises  and  acclam.%tions  of  most  of  the  spectators ;  bjt 
some  of  them,  according  to  the  historian,  disapproved  of  this  stiange  custom, 
as  barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  action  of  this  woman  was  undoubtedly  a  rpjb 
murder,  and  might  justly  be  considered  as  a^iolatioDof  the  roost  express  law 
of  nature,  which  prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  person's  own  life ;  and  commands 
HI  not  to  dispose  of  it  in  compliance  With  the  dictates  of  caprice,  o#  feiget  thsft 
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it  kmdym  tMt,  wliidi  ovgfat  to  be  resigned  to  none  but  tfatt  jmbag  horn  wImmb 
ire  recerred  it  Such  a  sacrifice  is  so  far  from  deserving  to  be  enumerated 
UDong  the  instances  of  respect  and  amity  due  to  her  husband,  that  he  is  rather 
treated  as  an  unrelenting  and  bloodj  idol,  by  the  immolation  of  such  precious 
Tictims.* 

During  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  war  was  mamtained  with  obstinacy 
on  both  sides,  and  Persia  and  Me4ia  were  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  The 
armies  traversed  these  two  great  provinces  by  marches  and  countermarches, 
and  each  party  had  recourse  to  all  the  art  and  stratagems  that  the  ^atest  ca- 
paci^,  in  coig  unction  with  a  loi)g  series  of  experience  in  the  profession  of  war, 
could  supply.  Ekimenes,  thougn  he  had  a  mutinous  and  untractable  army  to 
govern,  obtained  however  several  advantages  over  bis  enemies  in  this  cam- 

5a^;  and  when  his  troops  ^rew  impatient  for  winter-quarters,  be  had  still  the 
exterity  to  secure  the  best  in  all  the  province  of  Gabene,  which  obliged  An* 
tieonus  to  seek  his  to  the  north  in  A(eaia,  where  he  was  incapable  of  arriving, 
till  after  a  march  of  tWenty-five  days-t 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  were  so  ungovernable,  that  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  post  themselves  near  enough  to  each  other,  to  be  assembled  on 
any  eroeigency.  They  absolutely)  insisted  on  veiy  distant  quarlers,  which 
took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  province,  under  pretence  of  boii^  more  com- 
modfously  stationed,  and  of  having  eveiy  thiiMj^  in  greater  abundance.  In  a 
wor J,  they  wrere  dispersed  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  it  required 
several  days  for  reassembling  them  in  a  body.  Antigonus,  who  was  informed  of 
this  ctrcumstance,  marched  nom  a  veiy  remote  quarter,  in  the  depth  of,  winter, 
ii  h  »pes  to  surprise  these  different  bodies  so  dispersed. 

Eumenes  howerer,  was  not  a  man  to  be  Surprised  in  such  a  manner,  but  had 
ke  precaution  to  despatch,  to  various  parts,  spies  mounted  on  dromedaries,  the 
I«i:te3t  of  all  animals,  to  eain  timely  intelligence  of  the  enemy^s  motions ;  and 
be  had  posted  them  so  judiciously,  that  he  received  information  of  this  march, 
before  Antigonus  could  arrive  at  any  of  his  quarters :  this  furnished  him  with 
an  expedient  to  preserve  his  army  bv  a  stratagem,  when  all  the  other  generals 
looked  upon  it  t»  lost  He  posted  the  troops  who  were  nearest  tolihn  on 
the  mountains  that  rose  toward  the  quarter  from  whence  the  enemies  were  ad* 
vaocif^,  and  ordered  them  the  following  night,  to  kindle  as  manj  fires  as  might 
cause  It  to  be  im^ned  all  the  army  were  encamped  in  that  situation.  Anti- 
Somts  was  soon  informed,  by  hb  advance  guard,  that  those  fires  were  seen  at  ft 
great  distance,  upon  which  he  concluded  that  Eumenes  was  there  encamped 
with  all  his  forces,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to 
expose  his  men,  who  were  fatigued  by  k>ng  marches,  to  an  engagement  with 
fresh  troops,  he  caused  them  to  halt,  that  they  might  have  time  to  recover  them- 
lelves  a  little ;  by  which  means  Eumenes  had  aU  the  opportunity  that  was  ne- 
tessaiy  for  assembling  his  forces,  before  the  enemy  could  advance  upon  him. 
Aotigonas,  finding  his  scheme  defeated,  and  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus 
•ver-reached,  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  assembfed  about  him,  were  struck  with  ad 
miration  at  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  ability,  and  resolved  that  he  should 
exercise  the  sole  command.  Antigenes  and  Teutames,  the  two  captains  who 
led  the  aiigyraspides,  were  so  exceedingly  mortified  ai  a  distinction  so  glorious 
for  Eumenes,  that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  destnc^  him,  and  drew  most  of 
the  satraps  and  principal  oflicers  into  their  conspiracy.  Envy  is  a  malady  tha 
seldom  admits  o(  a  cure,  and  is  generaly  heigutened  by  the  remedies  admi- 
nstered  to  it.  All  the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  condescen- 
sion, which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapable  of  mollifyiue;  the  hearts  oi 
Ihose  bafbarianflf,and  extinguishing  their  Jealousy ;  and  he  must  have  renounced 
^'-^  menl  and  virtue^  which  occasioned*  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing 
He  inqamiuj  lamented  ta  himeelf  hia  unhappiness  in  being  fated  to  u 
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iociate,  not  with  men,  as  his  expression  was,  but  with  brute  beasts.  Serena 
conspiracies  had  already  been  fonned  against  him,  and  he  daily  beheld  him- 
self exposed  to  the  same  dan^rer.  In  oraer  to  frustrate  their  effects,  if  poss/ 
ble,  he  bad  borrowed,  on  various  pretexts  of  pressing  necessif^r,  many  consi- 
derable sums  of  those  who  appeared  most  inveterate  against  him,  that  he  al 
least  might  restrain  them,  by  the  consideration  of  their  own  interest,  and  an 
apprehension  of  losing  (he  money  they  h^l  lent  him,  should  he  happen  to 
perish. 

His  enemies,  however,  beine  now  determined  to  destroy  him,  held  a  coun« 
cil,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  time,  place,  and  means  oraccomplishin^  their 
intentions.  They  all  agreed  to  protract  this  fall ,  (ill  after  the  decision  of  the  iic« 
pending  battle,  and  then  to  destroy  him  near  the  six)t  where  it  was  fought.  £u  • 
demus,  who  commanded  the  elephants,  went  immediately,  with  Phtedimus,  to 
acquaint  Eumenes  with  this  resolution,  not  from  any  affection  to  his  person,  but 
only  from  their  apprehensions  of  losii^  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  them. 
Eumenes  returned  them  his  thanks,  and  highly  applauded  their  affection  and 
fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately  made  his  wil!,  and  then  burned 
all  his  papers,  with  the  letters  that  had  bben  written  to  him,  because  he  was 
unwilling  that  those  who  had  favoured  him  with  any  secret  intelligence  should 
be  exposed  to  any  accusation  or  prejudice  aAer  his  death.  When  he  had  thus 
disposed  of  his  affairs,  and  found  himself  alone,  he  deliberated  on  the  conduct 
he  oufi;ht  to  pursue.  It  was  then  a  thousand  contraiy  thoujBi^hts  agitated  his  mind. 
Coula  it  possibly  be  prudent  in  him,  to  repose  any  conndence  in  those  officers 
and  generals  who  had  sworn  his  destruction?  Mignt  he  not  lawfully  arm  against 
them  the  zeallind  affection  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  nim  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be  his  best  expedient,  to  pass  through  Media  and 
Armenia,  and  retire  to  Cappadocia,  the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he  might 
hope  for  a  sure  asylum  from  danger  ?  Or,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  those 
trantors,  would  it  not  be  better  for  nim  to  abandon  them  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle, 
and  resign  the  victory  to  his  enemies  ?  For,  in  a  situation  so  desperate  as  his  owd, 
what  thoughts  will  not  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  a  man  reduced  to  the  last  extre* 
tpit]^  by  a  set  of  perfidious  traitors !  This  last  thought,  however,  infused  a  hor- 
ror into  his  soul ;  and  as  he  was  determined  to  discharge  kis  duty  to  his  latest 
breath,  and  to  combat,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  prince  woo  had  armed 
him  in  his  cause,  he  resigned  his  destiny,  says  Plutarch,  to  the  will  of  the  gods, 
and  thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops  for  the  battle. 

He  had  thirhr-six  thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and  above  six  thousand  horse, 
with  four  hundred  elephants.  The  army  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of  twenty 
two  thousand  foot,  nine  thousand  horse,  with  a  body  of  Median  cavalry,  and 
sixty-five  elephants.  This  general  posted  his  cavaliy  on  the  two  wings,  his 
infantiy  he  disposed  in  the  centre,  and  formed  his  elephants  into  a  first  line, 
which  extended  along  the  front  of  the  army,  and  he  filled  up  the  intervals  be- 
t\  reen  the  elephants  with  light-armed  troops.  He  eave  the  command  of  the 
.ef^  wing  to  Pithon ;  that  of  the  riglit  he  assigned  to  his  son  Demetrius,  where 
he  was  to  act  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  Eumenes 
drew  up  his  army  almost  in  the  same  manner ;  his  best  troops  he  disposed  into 
the  left  wing,  arid  plar^  himself  in  their  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Antigonus^ 
and  gave  the  command  ot  the  right  to  Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  cnaige,  he  exhorted  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
to  perform  their  duty  well ;  for  as  to  his  phalanx,  and  the  aigyraspides,  they 
io  little  needed  any  animating  expressions,  that  they  were  the  first  to  en* 
courage  him  with  assurances,  that  the  enemy  should  not  wait  a  moment  for 
them  They  were  the  oldest  troops  that  had  served  under  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der, and  were  all  veteran  champions,  whom  victoiy  had  crowned  in  a  huiMlred 
'^mbats ;  they  had  hitherto  been  reputed  invincible,  and  had  never  been  foiled 
tfi  any  action ;  for  which  reason,  they  advanced  to  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  and 
thaiged  them  fiercely,  with  thb  exclamation ;  *'  villians  t  you  now  fight  with 
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t!**    Th^  ^>en  broke  in  upon  the  infantiy  with  inesiftible  finy 

fat  one  of  the  battaltons  could  sustain  the  shock,  and  most  of  them  were  cuf 
to  pieces. 

The  event  was  different  with  respect  to  the  cavaliy ;  for  as  the  engagement  be- 
tween them  beflpAon  a  sandy  soil,  the  notion  of  the  men  and  horses  raised  such 
t  thick  cloud  of  dust,  as  made  it  difficult  to  see  to  the  distance  of  three  paces. 
AntigoQus,  befriended  by  this  darkness,  detached  from  his  cavalry  a  body  of 
joops  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  off  all  their  baggage,  without 
their  perceiving  it,  and  at  the  same  time  broke  in  upon  their  horse.  Peuces- 
tes,  wiio  commanded  them,  and,  till  then,  had  given  a  thousand  proofs  of  true 
bravery,  fell  back,  and  drew  all  die  rest  an«r  him.  Eumencs  employed  all  hn 
eflbrts  to  rally  them,  but  in  vain ;  the  confusion  was  as  universal  in  that  quar- 
ter, as  the  advantage  had  been  complete  in  the  other.  The  capture  of  the 
baggage  was  of  more  importance  to  Antieonus,  than  the  victory  could  be  to 
Cumenes ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the  latter,  finding  at  their  return  all  their  baggage 
carried  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  instead  of  employing  their  sni  ras 
against  the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  tnem,  which  would  have  been  very 
practicable  at  that  time,  and  was  what  E^menes  had  promised  to  accomplish, 
they  turned  all  their  fuiy  against  their  own  general. 

Having  chosen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  him,  forced  his  sword  out  of  his 
hand,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  bim  with  his  own  belt.  In  this  condition 
thej  led  him  through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  then  drawn  up  in  lines,  under 
arms,  in  cmler  to  deuver  him  up  to  Antif  onus,  who  had  promised  to  restore  them 
all  their  b^sip^  on  that  condition.  '*  Kill  me,  O  soldieis!"  said  Eumenes,  as 
be  paaed  ^  the:i,  **  kill  me  yourselves,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all  the 
focb !  for  tbou^  1  perish  hj  the  command  of  Antigonus.  my  death  will  how- 
ever be  as  mu^  your  act  as  if  I  had  fallen  by  your  swords.  If  you  are  unwil- 
li^  to  do  me  that  office  with  your  own  hands,  permit  me  at  least  to  dischaige  it 
wiSi  one  of  mine ;  that  shall  render  me  the  service  which  you  refuse  me.  On 
thb  condition,  I  absolve  you  from  all  the  severities  you  have  reason  to  appre* 
bend  firocn  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  for  the  crime  you  are  preparing  to  perp*» 
trate  on  me.** 

Upon  this  they  hastened  him  along,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  pathetic 
addresses,  which  mig^t  awaken  the  aiffection  of  the  troops  for  their  general. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  left  scarcely  k 
single  man  in  his  camp.  When  that  illustrious  prisoner  arrived  there,  Antigo* 
OQs  had  not  the  coura£^e  to  see  him,  because  his  presence  alone  would  have  re» 
preached  him  in  the  highest  degree.  As  those  who  guarded  him  asked  Anti- 
gonus, in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept :  "  As  vou  would  an  elephant,** 
replied  he,  **  or  a  lion,*'  which  are  two  animals  most  to  be  dreaded.  But  ':vithiF 
a  MTW  days  he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eased  of 
tbe  we^tiest  of  his  chains :  he  likewise  appointed  one  of  his  own  domestics  tc 
serve  bim,  and  permitted  bis  friends  to  see  him,  and  pass  whole  days  in  his 
company.    They  were  also  allowed  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessaiy  refresh* 

OMOtS. 

Antkonus  deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time,  in  what  manner  he  should 
beat  his  prisoner.    They  had  been  intimate  friends  when  they  served  unde? 
Alexander,  and  the  remembraix^e  of  that  amit^  rekindled  some  tender  senti 
nmts  in  his  favour,  and  combatted  for  awhile  his  interest.    His  son  Demetrius 


what  a  dangerous  enemy  he  iiad  in  him,  and  how  capable  he  was  of  disconr 
eertmg  all  his  measures,  should  he  escape  from  his  hands,  was  too  much  afraid 
tf  him  to  gnsA  bun  his  life,  and,  therefore,  ordered  hun  to  be  destrdycd  \m 
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Sudi  was  the  end  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  Us  we.  io  efciT  Mt* 

cular,  and  the  worthiest  to  succeed  Alexander  the  Great  He  had  not,  mleeo 
the  fortune  of  that  monarch,  but  he,  perhaps,  was  not  his  inferior  in  merit  Hi 
was  truly  brave  without  temerity,  and  prudent  vnithout  weakness.  His  descent 
was  but  mean,  though  he  was  nol  ashamed  o[  it,  and  he  gradually  rose  to  tht 
highest  statioas,  ana  miffht  even  have  aspired  to  the  throne,  if  he  had  either 
had  more  ambition  or  less  probity.  At  a  time  when  intrigues  and  cabals, 
spirited  by  a  motive  most  capable  of  affecting  a  human  heart, I  meaii  the  thirst 
of  empire,  knew  neither  sincerity  nor  fidelity,  nor  had  any  respecf  .o  the  ties 
of  blood  or  the  rights  of  friendship,  but  trampled  on  the  most  sacred  laws; 
Eumenes  always  retained  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  royal  fa 
mily,  which  no  hopes  or  fears,  no  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  nor  any  elevation,  had 
power  to  sliake.  This  very  character  of  probity  rendered  him  insupportable 
to  his  colleagues ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  virtue  creates  enmities  and 
aversions,  because  it  seems  to  reproach  thoMs  who  think  in  a  different  manner^ 
and  places  their  defects  in  too  near  a  view.* 

He  possessed  all  the  militaiy  virtues  in  a  supreme  degree ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  was  a  complete  master  in  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  of  fortitude,  foresight,  a 
wonderful  fertility  of  invention  for  stratagems  and  resources,  in  the  most  un> 
expected  dangers  and  most  desperate  conjunctures ;  but  I  place  in  a  mucfa 
nobler  liehf,  tnat  character  of  probity,  and  those  sentiments  of  honour,  which 

rrevailea  ih  him,  and  were  always  inseparable  from  the  other  shining  qualities 
have  mentioned. 

A  merit  so  illustrious  and  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  so  modest,  which 
ought  to  have  excited  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  otheifcommanders,  only 
gave  them  offence,  and  inflamed  their  envy ;  a  defect  too  frequently  visible  m 
pcraons  of  high  rank.  These  satraps,  full  of  themselves,  saw  with  jeakm^  and 
mdignation,  that  an  officer  of  no  birtn,  but  much  better  qualified,  and  more  brave 
and  experienced  than  themselves,  had  ascended  by  degrees  to  the  noost  ex- 
alted stations,  which  they  imagined  due  only  to  those  who  were  dignified  with 
great  names,  and  descended  from  ancient  and  illustrious  families ;  as  if  true 
nobility  did  not  consist  in  merit  and  virtue. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the  funeral  obsequies  of  £umenes 
with  g^at  magnificence,  and  consented  to  render  him  the  highest  \  tiours,  bis 
death  having  extinguished  all  their  envy  and  fear.  They  deposited  \\s  bones 
and  ashes  in  a  silver  urn,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Cappadocia : 
Door  compensation  for  a  desolate  widow  and  her  helpless  orphans! 

SECTION  VT.*— THi:  DEATH  OF  TOUITO  ALEXANDER,  f.OXANA,  HERCULES, 

BARSINA,  AND  CXEOPATRA. 

Antioonus,  concluding  that  he  should  be  master  of  the  empire  of  Asia  for 
the  future,  made  a  new  regulation  in  the  eastern  provinces,  for  his  better  secur- 
ity. He  discarded  all  the  governors  whom  he  suspected,  and  advanced  to  their 
places  those  persons  in  whom  he  thought  he  mieht  confide.  He  even  destroyed 
feveral  who  had  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  him  by  too  much  merit 
Pitbon,  governor  of  Media,  and  Antigenes,  general  of  the  ai^raspides,  were 
among  the  latter.  Seleucus, governor  of  Ba nylon,  was  likewise  marked  dowD 
in  the  list  of  proscHptions ;  but  he  found  means  to  escape  the  danger,  and  thmt 
himself  under  th^  protection  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  As  for  the  argyra»> 
pides,  who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  sent  them  into  Arachosia,  the  remoteil 
province  in  the  empire,  and  ordered  Syburtius,  who  governed  there,  to  take  sudl 
measures  asmiight  destroy  them  all,  and  that  not  one  of  them  might  everjrs^ 
turn  to  Greece.  The  just  horror  he  conceived  arthe  infamous  manner  in  wfaidi 
they  betraTed  their  general,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  resolutidn,  ^Ki^gh 
be  eiQoyed  the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  4he  least  scruple  or  remorse;  but 
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■■rtiwt  itM  BKMepwvafent^determiDed  him  chiefly  to  tfatgpioecedii^  Tliait 
nldicn  were  mutinous,  untnctable.  licentious,  and  avene  to  aU  obedience ; 
fiieir  example^  therefore,  was  capable  of  commting^  the  other  troops*  and  even 
of  destroying  him,  by  a  new  instance  of  treachery ;  he  therefore  was  resolTed 
to  exterminate  them  without  hesitation.* 

Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent  the  fonnidable  power  of  Antigomr  so  ef« 
fectuaUy  to  Ptolemy,  that  he  engaged  him  in  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and 
Cas^aDder,  whom  he  had  also  convinced,  by  an  express,  of  the  danger  they 
hid  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  i)ower  of  that  prince.  Antjgonus  was  venr 
sensible  that  Seleucus  would  not  fail  to  solicit  them  into  measures  against  his 
nterest,  kur  which  reason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  each  of  tbne  three,  to  renew 
the  good  understanding  between  them,  by  new  assurances  of  his  friendship. 
But  wbat  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  such  assurances  (rem  a  perfidious 
man,  who  bad  lately  destroyed  so  many  governors,  from  no  inducement  but 
the  ambition  of  reigning  alone,  at  the  expense  of  all  his  collea^es  ?  The  an- 
swers which  be  received,  made  him  sumciently  sensible, 'that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  prepare  for  war.  He  theref<»e  (quitted  the  east,  and  advanced 
mto  Cilicia  with  very  considerable  treasures,  which  he  had  drawn  from  Baby- 
Ion  and  Soiau  He  there  raised  new  levies,  regulated  several  affairs  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  marehed  into  Syria  and  Pha^ nicia.t 

His  demga  was  to  divest  Ptolemy  of  those  two  provinces,  and  make  hini- 
self  master  of  their  maritime  forces,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  him  in 
t&e  war  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  against  the  confederates.  For  unless  he 
codd  be  master  at  sea,  and  have  at  least  the  ports  and  vessels  of  tbe  Phoeni- 
cans  at  his  disposal,  he  could  never  expect  any  success  against  them.  He. 
however,  arrived  tooiate  to  surprise  the  ships ;  for  Ptolemy  had  already  sent 
to  Egypt  aO  that  could  be  found  in  Phoenicia,  and  it  was  with  difficult  that 
Aotigonus  made  himself  master  of  the  ports ;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  op- 
posed him  with  all  their  forces.  The  two  last,  indeed,  were  soon  taken ;  but 
a  considenbie  length  of  time  was  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Tyre.^ 

As  he  was  already  master  of  all  the  other  ports  of  Syria  and  Pnoemcia,  he 
munediatehr  gave  orders  for  building  vessels ;  and  a  vast  number  of  trees  were 
cat  down  for  that  puipose,  on  Mount  Libanus,  which  was  covered  with  cedar 
and  cypiess  trees  of  extraordinanr beauty  and  height,  and  the^  were  conveyed 
to  the  ai^rent  ports  where  the  snips  were  to  be  built ;  in  which  work  he  em- 
ployed several  thousand  men  In  a  word,  with  these  ships,  and  others  that 
joined  him  ^om  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  some  particular  dties  with  which  he  had 
contracted  an  alliance,  he  formed  a  considerable  fleet,  and  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  sea. 

His  ardour  (or  this  ivork  was  redoubled  by  an  affront  be  bad  received  from 
Seleucus,  who,  with  a  hundred  ships  that  Ptolemy  had  tent  him,  sailed  up  to 
Tvre,  in  sight  of  all  the  forces  of^Antigonus,  with  an  intention  to  brave  him 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the.  ^iege  of  that  city.  And  in  reality,  this  insult  had 
greatly  dbcoura^^  his  ^oops,  and  ^ven  his  allies  such  an  impression  of  hit 
weakness,  as  was  veiy  mjunous  to  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fect of  those  disadvantageous  opinions,  he  sent  for  the  princlpafallies,  and  as- 
lured  them,  he  would  have  such  a  fleet  at  sea  tbat  summei',  as  should  be  sih 
perior  to  tfane  naval  force  of  all  his  enemies ;  and  he  was  punctual  to  his  pKHniii 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

But  when  he  percerreJ,  tliat  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  Phcemcia,  Cm^ 
lander  gained  upon  him  by  land  in  Asia  Minor,  he  marched  thither  with  put 
of  his  troc^^and  lefl  the  rest  with  his  son  Demetrius,  whd  #as  then  but  twentf- 
tuo  years  o  ag«,  to  defend  Syria  and  Phoenicia  a^inst  Ptblenby.  This  D^ 
aetras  will  be  nmcb  celebrated  in  the  sequel  of  tSis  histoid,  and  !  shall  sooi 
point  out  his  partieolar  chaiacter.§ 
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Tti  "i  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremities ;  the  fleet  of  Aottgonni  _„ 
off  ail  commnnication  of  provisions,  and  the  city  was  soon  obliged  U>  capitu- 
late. The  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  there,  obtained  permission  to  maidi 
out  wh  ^  all  their  effects,  and  the  inhabitants  were  promised  the  enjoyment  of 
theirs  without  molestation.  Androrxus,  who  commanded  at  the  siege,  was 
transpc  ted  with  having  gained  a  i)lace  of  such  importance  on  any  conditions 
n'hate.v**r ;  and  especially  after  a  siege,  which  had  harassed  his  troops  so  ex- 
ceeding'y  for  fifteen  months.* 

It  wa.«  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this  event,  that  Alexander  had 
destroyed  this  city,  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  natural  to  believe  it  would  re- 
quire mmj  a^es  to  re-establish  it :  and  yet  in  so  short  a  time  it  became  capa^ 
ble  of  61  itainmethis  new  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  as  long  again  as  tnat 
of  Alexaider.  TThis  circumstance  discovers  the  great  resources  derived  from 
commero; ;  for  this  was  the  only  expedient  by  which  Tyre  rose  out  of  its  niinft| 
and  recovered  most  of  its  former  splendour.  This  city  was  then  the  centre  ot 
aU  t!ie  tn  ffic  of  the  east  and  west. 

Demeti  ius,  who  now  began  to  be  kno^vn,  and  will  for  the  future  be  sumamed 
Poliorcetf  <s,t  which  signifies  Taker  of  Cities,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus.  He 
was  finely  made,  and  of  uncommon  beauty.  A  pleasing  sweetness,  blended 
with  gra>'Tty,  was  visible  in  his  countenance,  and  he  had  an  air  of  serenity,  in- 
termixed with  something  which  carried  awe  along  with  it.  Vivacity  of  youth 
was  tempered  with  a  msjestic  mien,  ryid  an  air  truly  royal  and  heroic.  The 
same  mixture  was  likewise  observable  in  his  manners,  which  were  equally 
qualified  U)  charm  and  astonish.  When  he  had  no  affairs  to  transact,  his  inter- 
course with  his  friends  was  enchanting.  Nothing  could  equal  the  sumptuosity 
inseparable  from  his  feasts,  luxury,  and  his  whole  manner,  of  livmg ;  and  it 
may  be  justly  said,  that  he  was  the  most  voluptuous  and  delicate  of  all  princes 
On  the  othtr  hand,  as  alluring  as  all  these  son  pleasures  might  appear  to  him, 
when  he  ha  1  any  enterprise  to  undertake,  he  was  the  most  active  and  vigilant 
of  mankind ;  nothii^  but  his  patience  and  assiduity  in  fatigue  were  equal  to  his 
vivacity  and  courage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  young  prince  who  now  be- 
gins to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action. j; 

Plutarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which  distinguished  him  from  the 
other  princes  of  his  time,  his  profound  respect  for  his  parents,  which  neither 
flowed  from  afiectation  or  ceremony,  but  was  sincere  and  real,  and  sprung  from 
the  heart  itself.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  had  a  tenderness  and  affection  for  his 
son,  that  was  truly  paternal,  and  extended  even  to  familiarity,  though  without 
any  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the  lather :  and  thl^ 
created  a  confidence  and  union  between  them,  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and 
suspicion.  Plutarch  relates  an  instance  of  it  to  this  effect.  One  day,  when 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  giving  audience  to  some  ambassadors,  Demetrius, 
retumii^  froin  the  chace,  aofvanced  into  the  grea:  hall,  where  he  saluted  his 
father  with  a  kiss,  and  then  seated  himself  at  his  side,  with  his  darts  in  bis 
hand.  Antigonus  had  just  given  the  ambassadors  their  answer,  but  he  ordered 
them  to  be  int  roduced  a  second  time.  '*  You  may  likewise  inform  your  masters/* 
said  he,  **of  the  manner  in  which  my  son  and  I  live  to^^ether."  Intimating 
.  thereby,  thai  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  bis  son  approach  him  with  arms,§  and 
(hat  this  confidence,  which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son,  constituted  the 
^atest  streigth  of  his  dominions,  while  at  the  same  time  that  it  affected  him 
with  the  most  sensible  pleasure.    But  to  return  to  our  subject.         , 

Antigonus  having  passed  into  Asia,  soon  stopped  the  progress  of  Cassander^f 
ums,  and  pressed  him  so  vigorously,  that  he  obliged  nim  to  come  to  an  ac« 
2ommodation  on  very  honourable  terms ;  but  the  treaty  was  hardly  concluded 
before  he  repented  of  his  accession  to  it,  and  broke  it,  by  demanding  succoim 

•  DIod.  L  six.  p.  m. 
t  The  word  is  derivtd  firon  m-.to^xitt,  to  bedefc  acity.  whose  root  Is,  itoXk,  »  eitj.  aod  f^«c,  a  feaoa^  « 
MBch.  a  bulwaric.  \  Plot,  in  DcbmL  p.  889—890. 

Neither  Ui«  Ore  As  asr  Rornaas  aTar  wore  annf  Inrt  la  tiisa  of  war,  ar  when  the/  hunted 
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of  PloieniT  and  Seleuciw,  and  renewing  the  war.    The  riolalion  cf  Iveihrt 
was  considered  as  nothing,  by  the  generality  of  those  princes  whose  histr.iT  I 
am  now  writing.    Tbea«  unworthy  expedients,  which  ate  justly  thought  M- 
bnnoarable  in  private  persons,  appeared  to  those  as  so  many  circumstaince^  es- 
sentia! to  their  gloiy.    They  applauded  themselves  for  their  perfidious  mes* 
Hires,  as  if  they  had  been  instances  of  their  abilities  in  government,  and  wevc 
never  sensible  that  such  proceedings  would  teach  their  troops  to  be  wanting  iv 
their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave  them  destitute  of  any  pretext  of  complain 
against  their  own  subjects,  who,  by  revolting  from  their  authority,  only  trod  l 
the  same  paths  which  they  themselves  had  already  marked  out.  By  such  cot 
tagious  examples,  a  whole  aze  is  soon  corrupted,  and  learns  to  renounce^  with 
out  a  blush,  all  sentiments  of  honour  and  probi^,  because  that  which  is  ooo 
become  common,  no  longer  appears  shameful.^ 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in  those  parts  longer  than  hf 
intended,  and  afforded  Ptolemy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  him  in  another  quarter. 

He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet^to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  it  to  his  obedience.  Nicocles,  king  ot  Paphos,  one  of  the  cities  of  thai 
island,  submitted  to  him  like  the  rest,  but  maae  a  secret  alliance  with  Anti 
goous,  a  year  or  two  after.  Ptolemjr  received  in(elli|[ence  of  this  prcM:eeding. 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  other  princes  from  imitating  his  example,  ordered 
some  o(  his  officei^  in  Cyprus  to  oestroy  him ;  but  they  being  unwilling  to  ex- 
ecute that  commission  themselves,  earnestly  entreated  NioKies  to  prevent  if 
by  a  vohmtaiT  death.  The  unhapfr^  prince  consented  to  the  proposal,  and 
seeing  himselt  utteriy  destitute  of  aelence,  became  his  own  executioner.  But 
tbou^  Ptolemy  had  commanded  those  officers  to  treaf  the  queen  Axithea,  and 
the  other  princesses,  whom  they  found  in  the  palace  of  Nicocles,  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  rank,  yet  they  could  not  prevent  them  firom  following  the  ex* 
%mple  of  the  unfortunate  king.  The  queen  after  she  had  slain  her  daughters 
iritn  her  own  hands,  and  exhorted  the  oiner  princesses  not  to  survive  the  cala- 
mity by  which  their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged  her  dageer  into  her  own 
bosom.  The  death  of  these  princesses  was  succeeded  by  mat  of  their  huv 
bands,  who,  before  they  slew  themselves,  set  fire  to  the  lour  comers  of  the 
palace.  Such  was  the  dreadful  and  bloody  scene  which  was  acted  at  Cyprjs.t 

Ptolenoy,  after  he  once  became  master  of  that  island,  made  a  descent  in  Sy  • 
na,  and  mm  thence  proceeded  to  Cilicia,  where  he  acquired  great  spoils,  and 
took  a  ^reat  number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  carried  with  him  into  Egypt.  Se- 
leocus  imparted  to  him,  at  his  return,  a  project  for  regaining  Syria  and  Phce- 
nicia,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  agreed  to  be  undertaken.  .  Ptolemy  accord- 
ingly marched  thither  in  person  with  a  fine  anny,  after  he  had  happily  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  vrhich  had  been  kindled  among  the  Cyreneans,  and  found 
Demetrius  at  Gaza,  who  opposed  his  entrance  into  that  place.  This  occasioned 
a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  Ptolemy  was  at  last  victorious.  Demetrius  had 
five  tboosana  of  his  men  killed,  and  eight  thousand  more  made  prisoners;  he 
likewise  lost  his  tents,  his  treasure,  and  all  his  eauipag^e,  and  was  obliged  to 
retreat  as  £ir  as  Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoli,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  on  the 
finotiers  of  Upper  Syria,  and  to  abandon  all  rhoenicfa,  Palestine*  and  Coelo- 
syria,  to  Ptolemy. 

Befire  his  departure  irom  Azotus,  he  desire^  leave  to  buiy  the  dead,  which 
Ptolemy  not  only  granted,  but  also  sent  him  back  all  his  equipage,  tents,  fur- 
niture, friends,  and  domestics,  without  any  ransom,  and  caused  it  to  be  de- 
clared to  him,  '*  that  they  ou^t  not  to  make  war  against  each  other  for  riches, 
but  Tor  glory  ;*'  and  it  was  imnoasible  for  a  pagan  to  think  better.  May  we 
not  likewise  sa]r,  that  be  utterea  his  real  sentiments  ?  Demetrius,  touched  with 
so  dbli^rag  an  instance  of  generosity,  immediately  begged  of  the  gods  not  to 
Itate  him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  so  g^at  a  benefaction,  but  to  furnish 
'^*    with  ao  oppcHliiiy^  of  returning  him  one  of  a  like  nature. 
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Ptokmy  tent  tfie  iMt  of  the  prisoners  into  BWpt,  to  seiVe  bhn  io  his  drat, 
tnd  then  pursued  his  conquests.  All  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  submitted  to  him^ 
except  the  city  of  Tyre ;  upon  which  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Andronicus, 
the  governor  of  that  place,  and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Antigonus,  and  the 
most  attached  to  the  service  of  his  master,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  city 


insulting  and  contemptuous  answer  to  Ptolemy 
expectations,  for  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  surrender.  He 
then  imagined  himsel?  inevitably  lost,  and  that  nothing  could  make  a  conquerot 
ibrget  the  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  him ;  but  he  was  agam  deceived. 
The  king  ol  Egypt,  instead  of  any  reprisals  upon  an  officer  who  had  insulted 
him  *"ith  so  much  indignity  made  it  a  Kind  of  auty,  to  engage  him  in  his  serr- 
ice  by  the  regard  be  professed  (ot  him,  when  he  was  introduced,  to  salute  him 

Demetrius  was  not  discouraged  with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  as  a  young  prince 
who  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  his  first  enterprise,  might  naturally  have  been ; 
but  he  employed  all  \^  attention  to  raising  iresh  troops,  and  maKing  new  pre- 
parations, with  all  the  steadiness  and  resolution  of  a  consummate  eeneral,  ha- 
bituated to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  the  inconstancy  and  vicissitudes  oTarms  ;  in  a 
word,  he  fortified  the  cities,  and  was  continually  exercismg  his  soldiers. 

Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  ioissof  that  battle,  without  any  visible 
emotion,  and  he  coldly  said,  '*  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,  but  he  soon  shall 
have  men  to  deal  with  ;^'  and  as  he  was  unwillii^  to  abate  the  courage  and  ar- 
dour of  his  son.  h%  complied  with  his  request  of  making  a  second  trial  of  bis 
forces  against  rtolemy. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  Cilles,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  arrived  with  a  mi 
merous  army,  fully  persuaded  that  he  should  drive  Demetrius  out  of  Syria ;  far 
he  had  entertained  a  veiy  contemptible  opinion  of  him  from  his  defeat;  but 
Demetrius,  who  had  known  how  to  derive  advantages  from  his  misfortune,  and 
was  now  become  more  circumspect  and  attentive,  fell  upon  him  when  he  least 
expected  it,  and  made  himself  master  of  his  camp  atid  all  his  bags^age,  took 
seven  thousand  of  his  men  prisoners^  even  sei2ed  him  vi^ith  his  own  hands,  and 
carried  off  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and  riches  Demetrius  had  ac<}uired  by 
this  victoiy,  affected  him  less  than  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a  condition  to  ac- 
quit himself  with  respect  to  his  enemy,  and  return  the  obligation  Ire  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  He  would  not,  however,  act  in  this  manner  by  his  own  au« 
thority,  but  wrote  ap  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  his  father,  who  permitted 
him  to  act  as  he  should  judge  proi>er.  Upon  which  he  immediately  .sent  back 
Cilles.  with  all  his  friends,  laden  with  magnificent  presents,  and  all  the  ba^eage 
he  baa  taken.  There  is  certa*nly  something  very  noble  in  contetading  with  aii 
enem^  in  this  generous  manner;  and  it  was  a  disposition  still  mere  estimable, 
especially  in  a  your^  and  victorious  prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of  gloi^,  to  de* 
pend  entirely  upon  bis  father,  and  to  take  no  measures  in  such  a  conjuncture 
without  consulting  kim.* 

Seleucus,  after  the  victoiy  over  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  had  obtained  a  thou 
sand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  ftom  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  with  this  small 
escort  to  the  east,  with  an  intention  to  re-enter  Babylon.  When  he  arrived  at 
Carra;.  in  Mesopotamia,  he  made  the  Macedonian  garrison  join  his  troops, 
partly  by  consent,  and  partly  by  compulsion.  As  soon  as  his  approach  to  Baby- 
lon  was  known,  his  ancient  subjects  came  in  great  numbers  to  range  themselves 
under  his  ensigns,  for  the  moderation  of  his  government  had  rendered  him  greatly 
beloved  in  that  province ;  while  the  severity  of  Antieonus  was  universally  de* 
tested.  Thepeople  were  charmed  at  his  return,  andthe  hopes  of  his  re-estab* 
lishmentt.  When  ne  arrived  at  Babylon,  he  found  the  sates  open,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  genera]  acclamations  of  the  people.  Those  who  favoured  Hie 
party  of  Antigonus,  retired  into  the  castle  ;  but  as  Seleucus  was  master  of  the 
city,  and  the  affections  of  tiie  people,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  thai. 
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ten  fbondbk  chiMreiu  fnendt,  am)  dooMflli^ 
hid  deteined  prnooen  in  that  place  from  the  retreat  of  Seleaeiis  into  E85l>t.* 

It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  raise  a  good  army  to  defenotbese 
acQOBitions.  and  be  was  hardly  reinstated  in  Baby&n,  before  Nicanor,  the  go- 
femor  of  Media  under  Arti^onus,  was  upon  his  inarch  to  dislodge  him.    Se- 
leuGus,  haTin^  receired  inteltigence  of  his  motion,  passed  the  Tigris,  in  ordei 
to  confront  him ;  and  he  had  the  ;i;ood  fortune  to  surprise  him  in  a  disadvan- 
ageous  POBt,  where  he  assaulted  his  camp  by  night,  and  entirely  defeated  bif 
iimy.    Kicanor  was  compelled  to  fly,  nnth  a  small  number  of  his  friends,  and 
to  cross  the  deserts  before  he  could  anire  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then 
iras.    Ail  the  troDp«  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat,  declared  fer  Seleucus, 
etAier  throdprh  a*  dissatis^ction  in  the  service  of  Antigonos,  or  ^se  from  the  ap- 
PT^ieRsion  of  the  conqueror.    Seleucus  was  now  master  of  a  fine  army,  which 
oe  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Media  and  Susiana,  with  the  other  adjacent 
provinces,  by  which  means  he  rendered  himself  veiy  powerfiiL    The  lenity 
of  his  goreimnent,  his  justice,  equity  and  humanity  to  all  his  subjects,  contn- 
buted  principally  to  the  establishment  of  his  power ;  and  he  was  then  sensible 
how  advantageous  it  is  ibr  a  prince  to  treat  his  people  in  that  manner,  and  to 
possess  their  affisctions.    He  arrived  in  his  own  territories  with  a  handful  of 
men,  bat  the  love  of  his  people  was  equivalent  to  an  army ;  and  he  not  only  as- 
sembled a  vast  body  of  them  about  him,  in  a  short  time,  but  they  were  like- 
wise  rendered  invincible  by  their  affection  for  him. 

\^ith  this  entiT  into  Ba£^lon,  commences  the  famous  era  of  the  Seleucides. 
received  by  all  the  people  of  the  east,  as  well  pagans  as  Jews,  Christians,  ana 
Mohammedans  (or  Mahometans).  The  Jews  call  it  the  era  of  contracts,  be- 
caose,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian 
Idngs,  they  were  oblieed  to  insert  it  into  tne  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other 
civil  writings.  The  Arabians  style  it  the  era  of  Bicomus,  intimating  thereby 
Seleucus,  according  to  some  autnors,  who  declare  that  the  sculptures  repre- 
fented  him  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  because  this  prince  was  so 
strong,  that  he  codd  seize  that  animal  by  the  horns,  and  stop  him  short  in  his 
&11  career.  The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  era  of  the  Greeks, 
md  use  it  m  their  dates ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  first  of  these 
books  represents  it  as  beginnh)g  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  The  thirty^Nne  years  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  Seleucus,  begin  at 
this  period.! 

Antigonus  was  at  Celsn»  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained oy  his  son  Demetrius  over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy ;  and  immediately 
advancea  to  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  all  the  advantages  that  were  presented  to 
him  by  that  event  He  crossed  Mount  Taurus,  and  joined  his  son,  whom  he 
tenderiy  embraced  at  the  first  interview,  shedding  at  the  same  time  tears  of 
joj.  Ptolemy,  being  sensible  that  he  was  not  stitmg  enough  to  oppose  the 
iniit^  forces  of  the  father  and  son,  resolved  to  demolish*  the  fortifications  of 
Aca,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza ;  alter  which  he  retired  into  Egypt«  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a  numerous  train  of  the  inhab* 
itants.  In  this  muner  was  aU  Phosnicia,  Judea,  and  Coelosyria,  subjected  a 
second  time  to  the  power  of  Antigonus.^ 

The  inhabitants  t)f  these  provinces,  who  were  carried  off  by  Ptolemy,  fol 
lowed  him  more  from  inclination  than  from  constraint :  and  the  moderation 
and  humanity  with  which  he  always  treated  those  who  submitted  to  his  jpovem- 
ment,  had  gained  their  hearts  so  effectually,  that  they  were  more  desirous  of 
living  under  him  in  a  foreign  countvy,  than  to  continue  subject  in  thair  own  to 
Am^oQus,  from  whom  .h^  had  no  expectations  of  so  gende  a  treatment. 
Tber  weie  likewve  strengthened  in  this  resolution  br  the  advantageous  nro- 
posab  of  Puiemy ;  for,  as  he  then  intended  to  make  Alexandria  the  capital  of 
EjQ^  it  wu  rerf  easy  to  draw  the  inhabitants  thither,  where  he  offered  them 
_ ■ — ^^^— ^■^-^■^^.^— ^ 
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extnurdimy  priTilecej  and  immunities.    He  therefore  settled  to  tet  tSj 

most  of  those  who  followed  him  on  this  occasion,  among^  whom  was  a  nume 
rous  body  of  Jews.'  Alexander  had  formerly  placed  man^r  of  that  nation  there ; 
but  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  one  of  his  nrst  expeditions,  planted  a  much 
greater  oiumber  in  that  city  than  Alexander  had,  and  they  there  found  a  fine 
countiy,  and  a  power^l  protection.  The  rumour  of  these  advoitages  being 
propagated  through  all  Judea,  rendered  many  more  of  the  inhabitants  desiroo* 
of  establishing  themselves  at  Alexandria,  arid  they  accomplished  that  desk^ 
upon  this  occasion.  Alexander  had  granted  the  Jews  who  settled  there  under 
his  government,  the  same  privileges  as  were  ei\joyed  by  the  Macedonians ;  and 
Ptolemy  pursued  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word, 
he  settled  such  a  number  of  them  there,  that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
Jews  almost  formed  an  entire  city  of  itself.  A  laii^  body  of  Samaritans  also 
established  themselves  there,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Jews,  and  increased 
exceedingly  in  numbers.* 

Antigonus.  af\er  he  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria  and  Judea,  sent  Athe* 
nseus,  one  oi  his  generals,  a^inst  the  Nabathsan  Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers, 
who  made  several  inroads  into  the  countiy  which  he  had  lately  conquered, 
and  had  recently  carried  off  a  very  lar^e  booty.  Their  capital  city  was  Pe* 
tra,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  because  it  is  situated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  mid* 
die  of  a  desert  countir.  Athensus  made  himself  master  of  this  place,  and 
likewise  of  the  spoils  deposited  in  it ;  but  the  Arabs  attacked  him  by  surprise 
in  his  retreat  ami  defeated  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops ;  they  likewise  killed 
him  on  the  spot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it  bacK  to  Petra,  from 
whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Antigonus,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  complaining 
of  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Athensus.  Antigonus  pre- 
tended at  first  to  disapprove  his  proceedings;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  assembled 
his  troops,  he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  son  Demetrius,  yyiih  orders  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  those  robbers :  but  as  this  prince  found  it  imprac* 
ticable  to  force  them  in  their  retreat,  or  retake  Petra,  he  contented  himself 
with  making  the  best  treaty  he  could  with  this  people,  and  then  marched  ba<^ 
with  Ym  tr(wpi.t 

Antigonus,  ui)on  the  intelli^nce  he  received  of  the  success  of  Seleucus  in 
the  east,  sent  his  son  Demetnus  thither,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  drive  him 
out  of  Babylony  and  dispossess  him  of  that  province,  while  he  himself  advanced 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  confederate  princes, 
whose  power  daily  increased.  He  likewise  ordered  his  son  to  join  him,  after 
he  had  executed  his  commission  in  the  east.  Demetrius,  in  conformity  to  his 
father's  directions,  assembled  the  army  at  Damascus,  and  marched  to  Babylon  , 
and  as  Seleucus  was  ther  in  Media,  he  entered  the  city  without  anj  opposition. 
Patrocles,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  that  city  by  Seleu 
cus,  finding  himself  not  strong  enouj^h  to  resist  Demetrius,  retired  with  bin 
troops  into  the  marshes,  where  the  nvers,  canals,  and  fens  that  covered  him, 
rnaue  the  approach  impracticable.  He  bad  the  precaution,  when  he  lefl  Baby* 
km,  to  cause  the  inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  saved  them 
felves ;  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  the  deserts,  and  the  re^i 
in  other  places  of  security.! 

Demetrius  caused  the  two  castles  at  Babylon  to  be  attacked,  which  were 
very  large,  and  strengthened  with  good  garrisons  on  the  two  opposite  b&nks  of 
the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  he  took,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  sevt^a 
thousand  men.  The  other  sustained  the  seige  till  Antigonus  ordered  his  soo 
to  join  him.  This  prince,  therefore,  left  Archelaus,  one  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers  of  tiie  army,  with  a  thousand  hone,  and  five  thousand  foot,  to  continue  tbo 
81^,  and  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  into  Asia  Minor,  to  reinforce  ha 
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Btfm  ah  dejHirture,  he  caused  Bahjlon  to  be  plimdamd .  cm(  tUt  Mtion 
fnred  veiy  detrimental  to  his  father^  affaire,  and  attach^  the  Inhabitants 
more  than  erer  to  Seleuci^ ;  even  those,  who,  till  then,  bad  espoused  the  in- 
terest of  AntigonuSy  never  imagined  that  the  city  would  be  treated  in  that  man- 
ner, and  looked  upon  tbis  pillage  as  an  act  of  desertion,  and  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  his  baring  entirely  abaiuioned  tbem.  Tbis  induced  them  to  turn  their 
dKw^ts  to  an  accommodation  with  Seleucus,  and  they  accordingly  went  ovei 
to  bis  party ;  by  which  means  Seleucus,  upon  bit  return,  which  immediately 
followed  the  departure  of  Demetrius,  baa  nc  difficulty  to  drive  out  the  few 
troops  that  Demetuus  bad  left  in  the  city,  and  be  retook  the  castle  they  bad 
po^^essed.  When-tbis  event  was  accomplished,  he  established  bis  authorihr  in 
such  a  solid  manner,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  shaking  it.  This,  therefore, 
«  the  epoch  to  which  the  Babylonians  refer  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom, 
though  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  placed  it  su  months  sooner,  and  in  \m  pre- 
ceding year. 

Demetrius,  upon  bis  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  obliged  Ptolemy  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Halkamassus,  and  this  event  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus ;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Cas^ 
Sander  should  have  the  management  of  the  Macedonian  affaire,  till  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Roxana,  was  of  age  to  rem.  Lysimachus  was  to  have  Thrace; 
P^emjy  Egypt ;  ajid  the  frontiere  of  Libya,  with  Arabia,  and  all  Asia,  were 
allotted  to  Antigonus.  All  the  cities  of  Greece  were  likewise  to  enjo^  their 
liber^.  But  this  accommodation  was  of  no  long  duration ;  and  it  is  indeeti 
nirpnsing.  that  princes,  so  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  sensible  thai 
the  sacred  solemnity  of  oaths  was  only  employed  for  their  mutual  delusion, 
should  expect  any  success  from  an  ezpNedient  that  had  been  practised  so  fre- 
quently in  vain,  and  was  then  so  mucn  in  disgrace.  Tbis  treaty  was  hardly 
concluded  before  each  party  complained  of  inmictions,  and  h<»tiiities  were  re- 
newed. The  true  reason  was,  the  extraordinaiy  power  of  Antigonus,  which 
daily  increased,  and  became  so  formidable  to  the  other  three,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  enjoying  any  satisfaction,  till  they  bad  reduced  him.* 

It  was  manifest  that  they  were  only  solicitous  for  their  own  interest,  and  bad 
00  regard  for  the  fanfily  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonians. beean  to  be  impa- 
tient ;  and  declared  aloud,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  cause  the  young  Alex- 
aider  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action,  as  be  was  then  fourteen  yeare  of  age, 
and  to  bring  him  out  of  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  his  affairs.  Cassander.  who  foresaw  in  this  proceeding  the  destruction  of 
his  own  measures,  causea  the  youne  kin^,  and  hb  mother  Roxana,  to  be  se- 
cretly put  to  death  in  the  castle  o[  Amphipolb,  where  be  bad  confined  them 
tor  some  yeara. 

Poiyspercbon,  who  governed  in  Pelopomiesus,  took  this  opportunity  to  de- 
clare openly  against  the  conduct  of  Cassander,  and  make  the  people  sensible 
of  the  enormous  widcedness  of  this  action,  with  the  view  of  rendering  him 
odious  to  the  Macedonians,  and  entirely  supplanting  him  in  their  affections.  As 
be  had  then  no  thoughts  ot  re-enterin[^  Macedonia,  finom  whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  Cassandert  be  affected  an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the  house  of  Alexan- 
der; and,  in  order  to  render  it  apparent,  he  caused  Hercules,  another  son  ot 
Alexander,  by  Baretna,  the  widow  of  Memnon,  who  was  then  about  seventeen 
yean  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Peigamus,  upon  which  be  himself  advanced 
with  an  army,  and  prop<^ed  to  the  Macedonians  to  place  him  upon  the  throne. 
Cassander  was  terrmea  at  thid  proceeding,  and  represented  to  him,  at  an  intei^ 
view  between  them,  that  be  was  preparing  to  raise  himself  a  master,  but  that 
it  would  be  more  for  bis  interest  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  wajr,  and  se- 
cure the  soverqigotj  of  Greece  to  himself,  offering  at  the  same  time  his  own  as- 
■istaoce  for  that  purpose.  This  discourse  easily  prevailed  upon  him  to  sacrifice 
ift  jam^  prince  to  Cassander,  as  he  was  now  pereuaded  that  be  should  deriw 
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pnai  adf aiittfes  from  his  death.  Hercules,  therefore,  and  Ut  motter.  •««<:«««i 
the  »9me  fateTrom  him  the  next  year,  as  Roxana  and  her  son  had  hefore  kom 
Cassander,  and  each  of  these  wretches  sacrificed  in  his  tuiti,  an  heir  of  Urn 
^rown,  in  order  to  Ishare  it  between  themselves.* 

As  tliere  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander's  house  left,  they  severally  n^tained 
their  governments,  with  the  authority  of  sovereigns,  and  were  persuaded  that 
they  had  effectually  secured  their  acquisitions,  by  the  murder  of  those  prinoea 
w  bo  alone  had  a  lawful  title  to  them,  even  congratulating:  themselves  for  having 
fxtingruished  in  their  own  minds  all  remains  ofrespect  for  the  memory  of  Alex- 
ander, their  master  and  benefactor,  which,  till  then,  had  in  some  degree  checked 
them.  Who  can,  without  horror,  behold  an  action  so  pei^dious,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  shameful  and  base !  But  such  was  the  insensibility  of  both,  that 
they  were  equally  forward  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  sutxess  of  animpioui 
confederacy,  which  ende^  in  the  effusion  of  their  master*^  blood.  The  blackest 
of  all  crimes  never  cost  the  ambitious  any  remorse,  provided  they  conduce  to 
their  ends. 

Ptolemy,  havings  recommenced  the  war,  took  seveml  cities  irom  Antigonus 
in  Cilicia,  and  other  parts ;  but  Demetrius  «)on  regtained  what  hisfather  had 
lost  in  Cilicia ;  and  tnef  other  generals  of  Antigonus  bad  ec^al  success  against 
those  of  Ptolemy,  who  did  noi  command  this  ^pedition  in  person.  Cyprus  was 
now  the  only  territoiy  where  Ptolemy  pitjserved  hiS'ConqQestB ;  for  whence 
had  caused  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  to  sufier  death,  he' entirely  cnidwd  the 
party  of  Antigonus  in  that  island.! 

In  order  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  what  he  hadhist  in  Cilicia,  be  in- 
raded  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  some  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
took  several  places  from  AnlHgonas.l    > 

He  then  sailed  to  the  jEeean  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  A»> 
dros ;  after  whichhe  took  Skyon,  Corinth,  and  some  other  cities;§ 

During  bis  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  formed  an^ntimate  c<miespoodence 
with  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  had  ^sp&osed  Alexander  king  of 
Epirus,  and  at  whose  nuptials  Philip  had  been  assassinated^  This  princes^ 
after  the  death  of  her  (:6nsort,  who  was  slain  in  the  wars  of  itahr,  bad  continoea 
in  a  state  of  wiHowhpood,  and,  for  several  years,  had  resided  in  Sanlis  in  Lydia ; 
but  as  Antigonus,  who  was  master  of  that  city,  did  not  treat  her  with  any  ex- 
traordinary respect,  PtoletnT  made  an  artfol  improvement  of  her  discontent,  in 
order  to  gain  her  over  to  his  interest.  With  this  intention,  he  invited  her  to 
an  interview,  in  hopes 'ofdeHvmg  from  her  presence  some-advantages  a^tnst 
Antigonus.  The  princesr  had  already  set  out,  but  the  governor  of  Sardis 
caused  her  to  be  stopped,  and  immediately 'hroaght  back,  by 'the  command  of 
Antigonus,  and  then  secretly  destroyed  her.  Antigonus,  soon  after  this  event, 
came  to  Sardis,  where  he  ordere%l^aU<he  women^'wno  hadbeeninslrumental  in 
lier  murder,  tobe  broi^t  to  triak'  ^^^    ' 

VTe  may  here  behold  with  admiration,  how  heavily  the  arm  of  ihe'AlmightT 
fell  upon  the  race  of  Alexander,  and  wiUi  what  severity  it  pulsued  the  nmall 
remains  of  his  family^  and  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  any  way  re^ 
kted  to  that  famous  conqueror,  \^oee  favoiir  was*  ardently  cotnted  ny  all  tbm 
world  a  few  years  befoit.  A  fatal  curse  consumed  his  whole  family, -ami 
avenged  upon  it  all  the  acts  of  violence  which  had  been  committed  >oy  thit 
prince.  God  even  used  the  ministration  of  his  courtiers,  officers,  and  dome** 
tics,  to  render  the  severity  of  his  judgments 'visible  to  all  mankind,  who,  Inr 
these  means,  received  some  kind  of  reparation  for  the  calamities  tbey  ImSI 
fuffered  from  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minister  of  ^  Deity,  in  the  execution  of  his 
lust  decrees,  was  not  tfie  less  criminal  on  that  account,  hecaose  faeonlyaclsd 
trom  motives  of  ambition  and  cmeltr,  which,  in  the  event,  filled  him  wllfa  all 
imaginaole  horror,  and  which  he  wined  be  could  be  capable  of 
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iMI^Ihe  ciweifttki  of  BMnkiiid.  !fe  eelebmted  tbe  fiiiienl</  Cl«i|«tn 
Witt  extmoidiBajy  cvigiiifiQeDce*  boping,  by  this  plausiUe^extonor,.  t0  diistk 
die  €yes  of  the  pyblic^  and  avoid  the  hatred  due  to  so  black  a  crime.  But 
ifrMf^.a  stain  oi  hypocrisy  as  this,  usually  discovers  tbe  crime  it  labours  to 
eooQnl,faBd  only  increases  the  just  hcHTor  the  world  generally  entertains  fiur 
these  who  have  committed  it 

Tlu»  barbarous  and  unmanly  action  was  not  the  only  one  that  Antsgonus  com* 
mittcd.  Seleucus  and  PtolemT. raised  the  superstructure  of  their  power  on 
tbe  cfemeney  aod  justice  with  which  they  governed  their  people;  and^  by 
these  expedients,  established  lasting  empires,  which  continued  in  their  famdies 
ibrsej^eral  generations:  but  the  character  of  Antigonus  was  of  a  different  cast, 
h  wa^  a  maxim  wilh  him,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  his  designs,  without  the  l^ast 
regari  to  jintioe  oc  humamtr ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  that  brutal  and 
tyranrit^  fovoe,  b^  i^hicb  aJooe  he  had  supported  himself,  failed  him,  he  lost 
both  life  aodfempife^  , 

Ptoleaiy,  with  aU  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  government,  was  not  sp 
ewe  (VoBk  re«€lts.i  The  treacheiy  of  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyre- 
naica,  wbo  farmed  an  insurrection  about  this  time,  ^ve  him  a  just  inquietude, 
but  it  bappoied  veiT  fortunately  to  be  attended  with  no  serious  effect.  This 
officer  iiaa. served vfrst  under  Alexander,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
bad  embraced  tbe  interest  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  Ibllowed  into  Egypt  Ptolemy 
iotrustf^  )^BECi  with  Ihe  command  of  tbe  anny,  which  was  intended  for  the  re- 
doctwo^f  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that  had  been  allotted  to  him,  as 
well  as  Egypt  and  Araoia,  in  the  partition  of  tbe  empire.  When  these  two 
novBces  were  -subdued,  Ptolemy  conferred  tbe  government  of  them  upon 
OpbeDaES,  who,  when  he  was  sensible  that  this  prince  was  too  much  eng^aged 
wwi  Antigoons  and  Demetrius,  to  ffive  him  any  apprehensions,  had  rendered 
iumself  independent,  and  continued,  for  that  year,  in  the  peaceabte  enjoyment 
of  hb  uwHimtioii 

Agatfaodea,  king  of  Sicily,  having  marched  into  Africa  to  attack  tbe  Car> 
thajoofaiiis,  eodeavouied  to  ^opgc  Ophelias  in  his  interest,  and  promised  to 
tisist  bkn  in  the  conquest  of  all  Auica  for  himself.  Ophelias,  won  by  so 
^teful  a  proposal,  jomed  Agatbocles  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
ID  the  Ciraagitiifln  territories;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  before  the 
peifidious  WT^teh  who  had  drawn  faim  thither  caused  him  to  be  slain,  and  kept 
w  army  in  his  own  service.  The  history  of  tbe  Carthaginians  will  inform  the 
reader,  in  what  manatr  this  instance  of'  treachery  succeeded.  Ptolemy,  upon 
tbe  deatfa  of  Ophelias^  recovered  Libya  and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife  of  the  latter 
was  an  Atheniao  iadhrof  ancommon  beauty,  named  Euiydice,  and  descended 
(ram  Miltiadea.  After  ibe  death  of  her  husband,  she  returned  to  Athens,  where 
Demetrius  saw  her  the  fallowing  year,  and  espoused  ^her. 

SSCnOK  VU. — ^OBMBTRIUS,  THE  SOIT  OP  ANTIGOIfUS,  BBSIE0E8  AND  TAMMB 
ATHENS.      THE  CONSEQUENCES  WHICH  FOLLOW* 

A]rrTo<MnT»'and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  liberty  to  all 
Greece,  wbick  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  slaveiy  by  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  and 
PohFsperefaon.  These  confederaile  princes  in  order  to  subject  ike  Greeks,  had 
iod^ed  it  expedient  to  establish  anstooracy  in  all  the  cities  they  conquered. 
ARti|9ooas,  to  enpge  the  people  in  hh  toterest^  had  recourse  to  a  contrary 
OKtbod  by  mibstituttiig  a  democracy,  which  more  effectually  soothed  tbe  in 
dination  of  tbe  Greeks,  by  k)dging  tiie  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  ThJs 
oMidiict  was- a  renovation  of  the  ixiUcy  v.hichbad  been  so  frequently  employed 
nkb  -succeas  against  the  Lacedaemonians^  by  the  Athenians  end  Persians,  and 
jt  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  m  this  conjuncture,  if  supported  by  « 
eood  amijr^  ■'  Antigonus  could  not  enter  upon  his  measures  in  a  belter  manner  • 
4ao  by  vpeiB^  toe  scene  wkh  the  signal  of  democratio  liberty  in  Atbenti 
which  was  m^onlj  the  bdo^  jealous,  but  was  likewise  al.thabciadoC^  ' 
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27(  TflK  RIBTOJiy  OF 

WImii  die  sieffe  of  Athens  bad  been  resolyed  upon,  ^ntigomis  was  told  liy 
one  of  bis  frieiicb,that  if  be  should  happen  to  take  that  cit^,  be  ought  to  keep 
it  for  himself,  as  tbc  key  of  all  Greece :  but  he  entirely  rejected  that  proposal, 
and  replied,  "  That  the  best  and  strongest  key  which  he  knew,  was  the  irieiKl* 
ship  of  the  people ;  and  that  Athens,  ^ing  in  a  manner  the  light  by  which  aJI 
the  world  steered,  would  not  fail  to  spread  universally  the  gloiy  of  his  actions." 
It  is  veiy  surprisiilg  to  see  in  what  manner  princes,  who  are  veir  unjust  and 
seli^mterested,  can  sometimes  borrow  the  language  of  equity  and  generositj, 
and  are  solicitous  of  doing  themselves  honour,  by  assuming  the  appearance  of 
virtues  to  which,  in  reality,  tliey  are  utter  strangers. 

Demetrius  set  out  for  Athens,  with  )ive  thousand  talents,  and  a  fle^t  of  two 
kindred  and  fifty  ships.  Demetrius  Phalereus  l^ad  commanded  in  that  city, 
for  the  space  of  ten  years,  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  Cassander*, 
and  the  republic,  as  I  have  already  obseired,  never  experienced  a  more  Just 
government,  or  enjoyed  a  series  of  greater  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The 
citizens,  in  eratitude  to  his  administration,  had  erected  as  many  statues  to  hia 
honour  as  there  are  days  m  the  year,  namely,  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  for, 
at  that  time,  the  year,  according  to  Pliny,  was  limited  to  this  number  of  days.* 
An  honour  like  this  had  never  been  accorded  to  an}r  citizen. 

When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  its 
reception,  believing  that  the  ships  belonged  to  Ptolemy ;  but  when  the  captains 
and  principal  officers  were  at  last  undeceivecL  they  in^mediately  had  recourse 
to  "arms  ibr  their  defence ;  eveiy  place  was  tilled  with  tumult  and  confusion ; 
the  Athenians  being  reduced  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  necessity  of  repel- 
ling an  enemy,  who  advanced  upon  them  without  being  discovered,  and  had 
already  made  a  descent ;  for  Demetrius  had  entered  the  port,  which  he  found 
entirety  open^  and  might  easily  be  distinguished  on  the  deck  of  his  galley, 
where,  witnliis  hand,  he  made  signal  to  the  people,  to  keep  themselves  quiet, 
and  afford  him  an  audience.  The  tumult  beine  then  calmed,  he  caused  them 
to  be  informed  aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed  nimself  at  his  side,  '^That  hia 
father  Antigonus  had  sent  him,  under  happy  auspices,  to  reinstate  the  Athenians 
in  the  possession  of  their  liberty,  to  drive  the  garrison  out  of  their  citadel,  and 
to  re-establish  their  laws,  and  ancient  form  of  ^vemment" 

The  Athenians^  at  this  proclamation,  cast  their  bucklers  down  at  tiicir  feet, 
and  clapping  their  hands  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  pressed  Demetrius  to 
descena  from  his  plley,  and  called  him  their  preserver  and  benefactor.  Those 
who  were  then  witn  'Demetrius  Phalereus,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  ih»t  as 
the  son  of  Antigonus  was  already  master  of  the  city,  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
ceive him,  thoi^  they  should  even  be  certain,  that  he  would  not  perform  any 
one  article  of  what  he  had  promised :  uponwhich  they  immediately  despatched 
ambassadors  to  him  witb^^an  offer  of  their  submissionsi 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  gave  them  a  very  favours- 
able  audience  ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  them  dt  his  good  dispositions  toward 
them,  he  gave  them  at  their  dismission  Aristodemus  of  Miletiis,  one  of  his  father's 
most  intimate  friends,  as  a  hostage.  He  was  likewise  careful  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  Demetrius  FAalereus,  who,  in  consequence  of  this  revolution,  had 
more  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  his  citizens,  than  even  of  the  enemies 
themselves.  The  reputation  and  virttie  of  this  great  man  had  inspired  tf«e 
young  prince  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  person ;  and  he  sent  bmi  with  a 
flufficTent  ^ard  to  Thebes,  in  compliance  with  his  own  reciuest.  He  then  toid 
the  Athenians,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  see  their  city ;  and  that,  as  de« 
sirous  as  he  was  to  visit  it,  he  would  not  so  much  as  enter  within  their  walls, 
till  he  had  entirely  freed  the  inhabitants  from  subjection,  by  drivii^  out  the 
ffarrison  tfiat  encroached  upon  their  liberties.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  a 
laige  ditch  to  be  opened,  and  raised  good  intrenchments  before  the  fortress  of 
Munychia,  to  deprive  it  of  all  communication  with  the  city ;  afler  mhSA  km 
•mbsiked  for  Megara,  where  Cassander  had  placed  a  strong  garrJSfm 
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hm  aimed  at  tluit  cttT,  he  was  informed,  that  Cratotipohi,  te  wtfe 
if  Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Poljspercbon,  who  was  greatlj  celebrated  fer 
her  beauty,  then  resided  at  Patrse,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  see  him,  and 
be  at  his  devotion.  He  therefore  leA  bis  army  in  the  territories  of  Meeara, 
and  baring  selected  a  small  number  of  persons  roost  disposed  to  attend  hin^ 
he  set  out  for  Patree :  and,  when  he  had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  that 
dxj,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself  from  his  people,  and  caused  a  pavilion  to 
he  erected  in  a  private  place,  that  Cratesipolis  might  not  be  seen  when  she 
came  to  hioEi.  A  party  of  the  enemy  happening  to  be  apprised  of  this  imfmi* 
dent  proceedii^,  marched  against  nim  when  be  least  expected  such  a  visit, 
and  he  had  but  just  time  to  disguise  himself  in  a  mean  habit,  and  elude  the 
danger  by  a  precijpitate  flight ;  so  that  he  was  on  the  veor  point  of  being  taken 
m  the  most  ignominious  manner,  on  account  of  his  incontinence.  The  enemy 
seized  hb  tent,  with  the  riches  that  were  in  it. 

The  d^  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  soldiers  demanded  leave  to  plunder 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  for  them  so  effectually,  that  the 
city  was  saved.  Demetrius  drove  out  the  garrison  of  Cassander,  and  reinstated 
Mq^ara  in  its  liberties.  Stilpon.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  lived  in  that  city, 
andwas  visited  by  Demetrius,  wIk)  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  any  thine  ?  **  No- 
thnierat  aU,**  repned  Stilpon,  "  for  I  carry  all  my  effects  about  me  ;''^meaning 
by  (h^  expreflBioD,  his  justice,  probity,  temperance,  and  wisdom  ;  with  the 
adraotage  of  not  ranking  any  thins:  in  the  class  of  blessing,  that  could  be  taken 
from  him.*  What  could  ail  the  Kings  of  the  earth  do  m  conjunction  against 
lucb  a  man  as  this,  who  neither  desires  nor  dreads  any  thing,  and  who  has  been 
taoeht  by  pbikMophy,  not  to  consider  death  itself  as  a  calamity  ? 

Thoogfa  the  ci^  was  saved  from  pillage,  yet  all  the  slaves  were  taken  and 
carried  off  br  the  conquerors.  Demetrius,  on  the  day  of  his  return  from  Uience, 
caressed  Stilpon  veiy  warmly,  and  told  him  that  he  led  the  city  to  him  in  an 
entire  slate  of  freedom.  "  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is  certainly  true,"  replied 
the  philosopher.  *'  for  you  haijc  not  left  so  much  as  one  slave  in  it'' 

Demetrius,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  posted  his  troops  before  the  port  of 
Manychia,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  so  much  vigour,  that  be  soon  drove 
oQt  the  earrison,  and  razed  the  fort.  The  Athenians,  aAer  this  event,  intreated 
IwQ  with  great  importunity,  to  come  and  refresh  himself  in  the  city ;  upon 
which  he  accordingly  entered,  and  then  assembled  the  people,  to  whom  he  re 
stored  their  ancient  form  of  government,  promising  at  tne  same  time,  that  his 
father  should  tend  them  one  hundred  and  fiAv  thousand  measures  of  com,  and 
all  necesaai^  materials  for  building  one  hundred  ralleys,  of  three  benches  of 
oan.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians  recover 'their  democracy,  about  four 
teeo  years  after  its  abolition. 

The  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  extended  even  to  impiety  and  irrelifi^ioiL 
b^  the  excessive  honours  they  decreed  them.  They  first  conferred  the  title  of 
king  on  Aotigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  neither  these,  nor  any  of  the  other 
princes,  had  ever  the  presumption  to  take  till  then,  tboiigfa  they  had  assumed 
to  themselves  all  the  power  and  prero^tives  of  royalty.  The  Athenians  like* 
irise  honoured  them  with  the  appellation  of*'  Tutelar  Deities,"  and  instead  of 
Ihe  magistracy  of  the  archon,  which  gave  the  year  its  denomination,  they  elected 
a  priest  of  tnese  tutelar  deities,  in  whose  name  all  the  public  acts  and  decreet 
were  passed.  They  also  ordere4  their  pictures  to  be  painted  on  the  veil,  which 
was  carried  in  procession  at  their  solemn  festivals  in  nonour  of  Minerva,  called 
panathensea ;  and,  by  an  excess  of  adulation  scarcely  credible,  they  consecrated 
ne  fl)uC  of  ground  on  which  Demetrius  descended  from  his  chariot,  and  erected 
m  altar  apoo  it,  which  they  called  the  **  altar  of  Demetrius  detcendiof  from 
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MA  TUMWnOKT  O^ 

Ui  dMot;**  ind  (liej  added  to  the  ten  tticient  Itibes  two  more,  wUch  Aqp 
•tyled  **  the  tribe  of  Demetrius"  and  ''  the  tribe  d*  Antkonus.*'  Thej  liloe 
wise  changed  the  names  of  two  months  in  their  favour,  ana  published  an  ordei 
that  those  who  should  be  sent  to  Antieonus  and  Demetrius,  by  any  decree  of 
ihe  people,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the  common  title  of  ambaasaxiois, 
should  be  called  theoroi,  which  was  an  appellation  reserved  for  those  who  were 
chosen  to  g;o  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  Delphos,  or  Olympia,  in  the 
name  of  the  cities.  But  eveu  all  these  honours  were  not  so  strange  and  extra* 
Tag^nt  as  the  decree  obtained  by  Democlides,  who  proposed,  *'  that  in  order 
to  the  more  effectual  consecration  of  the  bucklers  that  were  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  proper  persons  should  be  despatched  to  De> 
metrius,  the  tutelar  deit^ ;  and  that  aflter  they  had  offered  sacrifices  to  him^ 
they  should  inquire  of  this  tutelar  deity,  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  conduct 
themselves,  so  as  to  celebrate,  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  and  the  utmost 
devotion  aiKl  ma^ficence,  the  dedication  of  those  offerings,  and  that  the  people 
would  comply  with  all  the  directions  of  the  oracle  on  that  occasion." 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  discovered,  hi  respect  to  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  was  no  less  criminal  and  extravagant,  than  the  immoderate  acknow- 
ledgment they  had  rendered  to  their  new  master.  They  had  always  considered 
the  former  as  too  much  devoted  to  oligarchy,  and  were  offended  at  his  suffer- 
ing the  Macedonian  garrison  to  continue  in  their  citadel,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  without  making  the  least  application  to  Cassander  for  their  removal. 
In  this,  however,  he  had  only  pursued  the  conduct  of  Phocion.  and  undoubt- 
edly considered  those  troops  as  a  necessary  restraint  on  the  turbulent  disposition 
of  the  Athenians.  They  might  possibly  imagine  likewise,  that  by  declaring 
against  Urn,  they  should  ingratiate  themselves  more  effectually  with  the  con- 
queror. But  wratever  their  m  itives  might  be,  they  first  condemned  him  to 
suffer  death,  for  contumacy ;  ana  as  they  were  incapable  of  executing  their  re- 
sentment upon  his  person,  because  he  had  retired  from  their  city,  they  threw 
down  the  numerous  statues  they  had  raised  in  htfiour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ; 
who,  when  he  had  received  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  exclaimed,  *^  it 
will  not,  however,  be  in  their  power  to  destroy  that  virtue  in  me  by  which 
these,  statues  were  deserved."* 

What  estimation  is  to  be  made  of  those  honours,  whidi,  at  one  time,  are  be- 
stowed with  so  much  profusion,  and  as  suddenly  revoked  at  another ;  honours 
that  have  been  denied  to  virtue,  and  prostitutea  to  vicious  pnnoes,  with  a  con- 
scant  disposition  to  divest  them  of  those  favours,  upon  the  first  impressions  of 
discontent,  and  degrade  them  fiK>ai  their  divinity  with  as  much  precipitation  as 
they  conferred  it  upon  them^!  What  weakness  and  stupidity  do  those  discover, 
who  are  either  touched  with  strong  impressions  of  joy  when  they  receive  such 
honours,  or  appear  d^ected  when  they  happen  to  lose  them ! 

The  Athenians,  still  proceeded  to  greater  extremities.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
was  accused  of  harii^<  acted  contrary  to  their  laws,  in  many  instances  during 
his  administration,  and  they  omitted  no.  endeavours  to  render  him  odious.  It 
was  necessarr  for  them  to  have  secourse  to  this  injustice  and  c^lumn^,  as  in-- 
£uiious  as  sucn  expedients  were  in  their  own  nature,  to  escape,  if  possible,  the 
just  reproach  of  having  condemned  tb^t  merit  and  virtue  which  fafld  been  uni- 
versally known  and  experienced.  The  statues,  while  they  subsisted,  were  so 
many  public  testimonials,  continually  ^declaring  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of 
DemeU'ius,  and  against  the  injustice  of  the  Auienians.  Their  own  evidence 
then  turned  against  them*  and  that  they  could  not  invalidate.  The  reputatioR 
of  Demetrius  was  not  obliterated  by  the  destruction  of  his  statues ;  and  thepe* 
fore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  appear  criminal,  that  the  Athc» 
iarjs  might  be  able  to  represent  themselves  as  innocent  and  just;  and  they  tam^ 
pned  that  a  solemn  ana  authentic  condemnation  would  supply  the  detect  of 
prao6»  and  the  regularity  of  forms.    They  did  not  even  spare  his  friends ; 


'Hk^  hidk'flMWriDed  t  ftrict  inliiiyicj  with  hka  wcvt  €xpot&i  to  Bh 
ICeoipdtr»  tbftt  celebrated  poet,  from  whom  Terence  has  transcribed 
the  greatest  pait  of  his  comedies,  was  on  the  point  of  beine  prosecuted,  for  no 
other  reason  th%n  mis  having  contracted  a  friendship  with  Demetrius. 

There  is  some  reason  (b  believe  that  Demetrius,  after  he  had  passed  some 
time  ai  Thebes,  retired  for  refiig;e  to  Cassander,  who  was  sensible  of  his  merit, 
and  testified  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  |pd  that  he  continued  under  his  diok 
tectioB  as  long  as  that  prince  lived.  But  as  he  had  reason,  after  the  death  of 
Cassander,  to  be  apprehensive  of  all  things  from  the  brutality  of  his  son  Anti- 
pater,  who  had  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  destroyed,  he  retired  into  Egypt. 
lo  Ptoiemj  &ter,  who  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  liberalities,  and 
vegard  to  men  of  letters,  and  whose  court  was  then  the  asylum  of  all  persons  in 
distress. 

His  reception  at  that  court  was  as  favourable  as  possible ;  and  the  king,  ac 
cordine  to  j£liaD,  gave  him  the  office  of  superintending  the  observation  ot  the 
lasfs  «  thestate.  He  held  the  first  rank  ankxig  the  friends  of  that  prince ; 
lived  in  affluence,  and  was  in  a  coudition  to  transmit  presents  to  his  fnends  at 
Atbeosu  These  were  undoubtedly  some  of  those  real  friends,  of  whom  Deme- 
trius himsetf  declared,  that  they  never  came  to  him  in  his  prosperity,  till  he 
Bxst  had  sent  fur  thein,  but  that  they  always  visited  him  in  his  adversity,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  invitation.* 

^uriBflf.  nis  exile,  he  composed  several  treatise^  on  gjovemment,  the  duties 
of  dvillile,  and  other  subjects  of  the  like  nature.  This  empkyinent  was  a 
kind  ef  sustenance  to  his  mind,  and  cherished  in  it  those  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, with  which  it  was  so  largely  replenisbed.t  How  grateful  a  consolation  and 
lesoaice  is  Hm^  eitho*  in  solitude  or  a  state  of  exile,  to  a  man  solicitous  of  im- 
proving his  hours  of  leisure  to  the  advyitage  of  himself  and  the  public ! 

The  reader^  when  he  considers  the  surprising  number  of  statues  erected  in 
honour  of  one  man,  will  undoubtedly  bestow  some  reflections  on  the  strange 
d^reoce  be  discovers  between  the  glorious  ages  of  Athens,  and  that  we  are 
now  describing*  A  very  judicious  author  has  a  fine  remark  on  this  occasioiL 
'*  All  the  recompense/'  says  he,  '*  which  the  Athenians  formerly  granted  Mil- 
tiades  for  pr^servins^  the  state,  was  the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  a  pic- 
ture as  the  principal  figure,  and  at  the  head  of  nine  otib^r  generals,  animating 
the  troops  lor  tbe-battle ;  but  the  same  pec^le,  being  aflerwards  softened  and  cor> 
nqvled  by  the  flattery  of  their  orators,  decreed  aTOve  three  hundred  statues  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus."t  Such  a  prodigality  of  honours  are  no  pfoo&  of  real 
merit*  but  the  effects  of  servile  adulation  ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  cul- 
pab^  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  not  opposing  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  if  he  really  weie  in  a  condition  to  prevent  their  taking  place.  The  con- 
duct  of  Cato  was  much  more  prudent,  when  he  declined  several  marks  of  dis- 
tinctioo  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  g^ranting  him ;  and  when  he  was 
asked,  one  day,  why  no  statues  had  been  erected,  to  him,  when  Rome  was 
crowded  with  those  of  so  many  othere,  '*  I  had  much  rather."  sakl  he,  *'  peo- 
ple should  inquire  why  I  have  none,  than  why  I  have  any."^ 

True  honour  and  distinction,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  place  I  last  cited,  consist 
en  the  sincere  esteem  and  afiection  of  the  people,  founded  on  real  merit  and 
mSectual  services*  These  are  sentiments  which  are.  so  (as  from  being  extin- 
ffuished  by  death,  that  they  are  perpetuated  from  age  to  age ;  whereas,  a  pro- 
lusion of  honours  through  flattery,  or  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  bad 
minces  and  tyrants,  are  never  known  to  survive  them,  and  freouentlv  die  away 
Defore  them.  The  same  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  whom  we  nave  Jatehr  seei 
ooDRiited  and  adored  as  an  oracle  and  a  god,  will  soon  have  the  mortification 
to  heboid  the  Aflienians  shutting  their  gates  against  him,  for  no  other  reasoa 
Una  Je  cbaqge  of  his  fortune. 

*  ilCIian.  1.  iii.  c.  17.     Plut  de  Exil.  p.  601. 
fVccUn  in  Ulo  ealamitow  exilio  scripsit,  aon  ad  nmm  aliquem  wioni,  quo  erat  oitatM}  m4 
>  ill*  erat  ai  aaan  qoidaoi  honianitatil  cibai  — Cic.  de  Finib.  Boo.  at  Mai.  I.  ▼.  o.  64. 
-  »■^  {■  MUtiad.  e.  vi.  I  Flvt-  ^  P^m.  R•i^  Oer.  p.  MS. 
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Dtmetrius,  wiiile  he  continued  at  Athens,  espoused  Eorfdioe  iUft  wMtH  «f 
Ophelias.  He  had  already  had  several  wives,  and,  amoi^  the  rest,  Phila^  tjbi 
dai^ter  of  Antipater,whom  his  father  compelled  him  to  many  against  his  in' 
clination,  citing  to  him  a  verse  out  of  Euripides,  which  he  changed  into  a 
parody  by  the  alteration  of  one  word.  "  Whereve/  fortune  is,  a  person  ough'. 
to  many,  even  a^inst  his  inclination.'**  Ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  never 
grown  obsolete  hitherto,  but  retaim  its  full  force,  however  contraiy  it  may  be 
to  the  sentiments  of  nature.  Demetrius  was  severely  censured  at  Athens,  Ibi 
infamous  excesses.! 

Shortly  afler  his  marriage,  his  father  ordered  him  to  quit  Greece,  and  sen! 
him  with  a  strong  fleet,  and  a  numerous  army,  to  conquer  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
horn  Ptolemy.  Before  he  undertook  this  expedition,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Rhodians,  to  invite  them  to  an  alliance  with  him  against  Ptolemy ;  but  this 
attempt  proved  ineffectual,  and  they  constantly  insisted  on  the  liberty  of  per* 
severing  in  the  neutrality  they  had  embraced.  Demetrius,  sensible  that  the 
intelligence  Ptolemy  maintained  in  Rhodes  had  defeated  his  desi^,  advanced 
to  Cyprus,  where  he  made  a  descent,  and  marched  to  Salamina,  tne  capital  of 
that  island.  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  there 
with  most  of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  give  him  battle,  but  was  diefeated  and 
compelled  to  re-enter  the  place,  after  he  had  lost  a  thousand  of  his  men,  who 
were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  three  thousand  more,  who  were  taken  prisoners.^ 

MenelauS)  not  doubting  that  the  prince,  elated  with  this  success,  would  un- 
dertake the  sieee  of  Salamina,  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  on  his  part, 
for  a  vigorous  defence ;  and  while  he  was  directing  all  his  attention  to  that  ob- 
ject he  sent  three  couriers  to  Ptolemy,  to  inform  him  of  his  defeat,  and  the  siege 
with  which  he  was  threatened ;  they  were  also  to  solicit  him  to  hasten  the  suc- 
couT^  he  demanded,  and,  if  possible,  tojead  them  in  person. 

Demetrius,  ailer  he  had  obtained  an  exact  aqcount  of^the  situation  of  the  place, 
as  also  of  Its  forces,  and  those  of^  the  garrison,  was  sensible  that  he  had  not  a 
sufficient  number  ot  batteringnrams,  and  other  militaiy  machines  for  its  reduc- 
tion. He  therefore  sent  to  Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  workmen,  and 
laige  quantities  of  iron  and  wood,  in  oroer  to  make  all  the^  necessaiy  prepara- 
tions for  assaulting  a  city  of  that  importance ;  and  he  then  built  the  famous  en- 
gine called  helepolis,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  exact  descpption. 

When'  all  the  necessaiy  dispositions  were  made.  Demetrius  carried  on  his 
approaches  to  the  city,  and  began  to  batter  the  walls  with  his  engines ;  and  as 
they  were  judiciously  worked,  they  had  all  the  efect  that  could  oe  expected 
The  besiegers,  afler  various  attacks,  onened  several  large  breaches  in  the  wall, 
by  which  means  the  besieged  were  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  the  assault 
much  lon^r,  unless  they  could  resolve  on  some  bold  attempt,  to  prevent  the 
attack  which  Demetrius  intended  to  make  the  next  day.  During  the  ni^ht. 
which  had  suspended  hostilities  on  both  sides,  the  inhabitants  of  Salamina  piled 
a  vast  quantit^r  of  diy  wood  on  their  walls,  with  an  intermixt.ire  of  other  com- 
buttible  materials,  and,  about  midnight,'  threw  tbem  all  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
helepolis,  battering  rams,  and  other  eneines,  and  kindled  them  with  long  flam 
ing  poles.  The  fire  immediately  seized  them  with  so  mUch  violence,  that  they 
were  all  in  flames  in  a  very  short  time.  The  enemy  ran  from  all  quarters  ta 
extinguish  the  fire ;  but  it  required  a  considerable  time  to  effect  this,  and  most 
of  the  machines  were  greatly  damaged.  Demetrius,  however,  was  not  dis 
couraged  at  this  disaster. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his  brother's  ill  success  m  the 
action  against  Demetrius,  caused  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  with  all  ex 
pedition,  and  advanced,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  his  assistance.  The  event  of 
the  battle,  for  which  both  parties  prepared  after  some  ineffectual  overtures  of 
accommodation,  was  looked  to  with  great  anxiety,  not  only  tyy  the  generals  whe 
ware  present,  but  by  all  princes  and  commanders  who  were  absent,  llie  sue* 
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tobeanceftain;  but  H  w^  reiy  certain,  that  itiPDtdd^vmtwflj 
^ife  doe  <^  the  oontending  parties  an  entire  superiority  over  the  rest  Ptojeflay, 
vfao  airiTed  with  a  fleet  ofone  hundred  and  nfty  saif^  had  ordered  Meoelaua, 
who  was  then  at  Salamina,  to  come  up  with  the  sixt^  vessels  under  his  com* 
aaad,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear>guard  of  Demetrius,  and  throw  them  into 
ifurdeTy  in  the  earij  part  of  the  battle.  But  Demetrius  had  the  precaution  to 
leave  ten  of  his  ships  to  oppose  the  sixty  of  Meoelaus ;  for  this  small  number 
was  sufficient  to  guard  the  entrance  into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow,  and 
prerenl  Menelaus  from  coming  out  VVben  this  preliminary  to  the  engage* 
meiit  was  settled.  Demetrius  drew  out  his  land  forces,  and  extended  them  along 
(he  points  of  land  wMch  projected  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition, 
in  case  any  misfortune  happened,  to  assist  those  who  might  be  obliged  to  save 
(faetnseWes  by  swimming ;  afler  which  he  sailed  into  the  open  sea,  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  and  chaived  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  with  so  much 
impetuosity,  that  he  broke  the  lines  of  battle.  Ptolemy,  finding  his  defeat  in- 
evitable, immediately  took  to  flight  with  eight  galleys^  which  were  all  that  es- 
caped ;  tor,  of  the  remaining  vessels  which  composea  his  fleet,  some  were  either 
shatter^  or  sunk  in  battle,  and  the  others,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  were  taken, 
with  then*  whole  complements.  All  the  residue,  therefore,  of  Ptolemy's  train 
and  bagzage,  with  his  domestics,  friends,  and  wives,  provisions,  arms,  money, 
and  nKSaines  of  war,  on  board  the  store  ships  that  lay  at  anchor,  were  seized 
by  Demetrius,  who  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 

Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  opposition  after  this  battle  at  sea,  but  surren- 
dered Ikimself  to  Demetrius,  with  the  city,  and  all  his  ships  and  land  forces, 
wbich  last  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot 

Demetrius  exalted  the  gloiy  of  this  victoiy,  by  his  humanity  and  generous 
condact  after  it  He  caused  the  slain  to  be  mtened  in  a  magnificent  manner, 
and  generously  restored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and  Lentiscus,  one  the  brother, 
and  the  other  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  were  found  among  the  prisoners ;  be  also 
dismissed  them,  with  their  friends  and  domestics,  ana  all  their  baggage,  with* 
oat  any  ransom ;  that  he  mifi[ht  once  more  return  the  civilities  1^  had  expe* 
rienced  from  Ptolemj,  on  a  like  occasion,  after  the  battle  of  Gaza.  With  so 
much  more  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  politeness,  did  enemies  make 
war  agfalnst  each  other  in  those  days,  than  we  now  find  between  friends  in  the 
Ofdinary  mtercourse  of  life.*  He  likewise  selected  from  the  spoils,  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  complete  suits  of  armour,  and  gave  them  to  the  Athenians, 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  whose  number  amountedto  seventeen  thousand  men, 
without  including  the  marines  taken  with  the  fleet,  were  incorpoiated  by  him 
into  his  troops :  by  which  means  he  greatly  reinforced  his  army. 

Ant^;onus,  wbo  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  im- 
patience for  an  account  of  a  battle,  by  the  event  of  which,  the  fate  of  himself 
and  his  son  was  to  be  decided.  When  the  courier  brought  him  intelligem*4i 
that  Demetrius  bar*  obtained  a  complete  victory,  his  joy  rose  in  proportion ; 
and  all  the  people  at  the  same  instant  proclaimed  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
kings.  Antigonus  immediately  transmitted  to  his  son  the  diadem  which  had 
glittered  on  his  owr.  brows,  and  gave  him  the  regal  title  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  l^m.  The  Egyptians,  when  they  were  informed  of  this  proceeding,  were 
also  no  less  industrious  in  proclaiming  Ptolemy  king,  that  they  might  not  seem 
to  be  d^ected  at  their  defeat,  or  be  thought  to  entertain  the  less  esteem  and 
alEection  for  their  princel  Lvsimachus  and  Seleucus  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample, the  one  in  Thrace,  and  the  other  in  Babylon  and  the  provinces  of  the 
east ;  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  in  their  several  dominions,  after  they  had 
for  so  many  years  usurped  the  supreme  authority  there,  without  presuming  to 
take  this  title  upon  them  till  that  time,  which  was  about  eighteen  years  aRef 
the  death  of  Alexander.  Cassander  alone,  though  he  was  treated  afi  a  king  b^ 
the  others,  in  their  disccurse  and  letters  to  him,  continued  to  write  hii  in  hM 
'  manner,  and  without  affixing  any  addition  to  bis  name. 

*  Taalo  booMtius  Ime  bella  i^crcbanfur.  aa^io  none  uoibltia  cokniur. 


Fkitufditobferrefli  ftat  ^is  new  title  not  only  occatfioned  tlieac'infatci  to 
mmnmt  tbeir  train,  and  pompous  appearance,  but  also  caused  tbein  to  aasuiSe 
a^flNiess.  and  inspired  tnem  with  such  haugh^  impressions  as  they  had  nerei 
manifestea  till  then ;  as  if  this  appellation  bad  suddenly  eialted  them  into  a 
species  of  beings  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Seleocus  had  greatly  increased  his  power  in  the  orbntal  profinces,  during 
Ifae  transactions  we  have  been  describing;  for,  after  ne  had  killed  in  battle 
Nicanor.  whom  Antigonus  had  sent  against  him,  he  not  only  established  him- 
lelf  in  the  possession  of  Media,  Assyria,  aifl  Babylon,  but  reduced  Persia. 
Bactriana,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  had 
brmerly  been  conquered  by  Alexander.* 

Antigonus,  on  his  side,  to  improve  the  victoiy  his  son  had  obtained  in  Cypnis, 
issembled  an  army  of  one  hundred  tiiousafld  men  in  Syria,  with  an  intention 
(6  invade  Egypt.  He  flattered  himself  that  conquest  would  infallibly  attend 
bis  armsi  and  mat  he  should  divest  Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom^  with  as  much 
ease  as  he  had  taken  Cyprus  from  him.  While  he  was  conducting  this  great 
army  by  land,  Demetrius  followed  him  with  his  fleet,  which  coasted  along  the 
^ores  to  Gaza,  where  the  father  and  son  concerted  the  measures  eacn  of 
them  were  to  pursue.  The  pilots  advised  them  to  wait  tiQ  the  setting  of  the 
pleiades,  and  defer  their  departure  only  for  eight  days,  because  the  sea  was 
mB  very  tempestuous ;  but  the  impatienpe  of  Ant^onus  to  surprise  Ptolemy 
before  his  preparations  were  completed,  caused  him  to  disregard  that  salutary 
advice.  Demetrius  was  ordered  to  make  a  descent  in  one  of  the  mc^ths  of 
the  Nile,  while  Antigonus  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  passage  by  land  into  the 
heart  of  the  country ;  but  tieitfier  the  one  nor  the  other  succeeded  in  his  expe- 
dition. The  fleet  of  Demetrius  sustained  ^reat  damage  by  violent  storms :  and 
Ptolemy  bad  taken  such  effectual  precautions  to  secure  the  mouths  pf  the  Nile, 
as  rendered  it  impracticable  to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.  Ant^^onus,  oo 
the  other  band^  Imving  employed  all  his  efforts  to  cross  the  deserts  which  lie 
^tween  Palestine  and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difficulties  still  to  surmount, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  pass  the  first  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march,  such  ju- 
dicous  orders  bad  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  advantageously  were  bis 
hpoops  posted  at  all  the  passes  and  avenues ;  but  what  was  still  more  afflictive 
to  Antigonus  than  ^11  the  rest,  his  soldiers  daily  deserted  from  him  in  great 
numbers.! 

Ptolemy  had  sent  out  boats  oh  several  parts  of  the  river  where  the  enemy 
resorted  tor  water,^nd  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  part,  from  those  ve*- 
aels,  that  eveiy  private  soldier  who  deserted  fn>;ii  their  troops  should  receive 
from  him  two  miDS,and  every  officer  a  talent.  So  considerable  a  recompense 
soon  allured  great  numbers  to  hiceive  it,  especially  the  troops  in  the  pay  <^ 
Antigonus:  ndf .#ere  they  prevailed  upon  by  money  alone,  as  their  inclinations 
to  serve  rtoleooy  were  much  stronger  than  their  mot'ves  to  continue  under 
Antigonus,  whom  they  considered  as  an  old  man,  diffic.iK  to  be  pleased,  iro 

Serious,  morose  and  severe ;  whereas  Ptolemy  rendered  himself  amiable,  bj 
is  gentle  disposition  and  engagins^  behaviour  to  all  who  approached  him. 
Antieonus,  afler  he  had  hovered  to  no  effect  on  the  frontiers  of  l^ypt,  and 
even  till  his  provisiohs  beg^n  to  fail  him,  became  sensible  of  his  inability  Id 
enter  into  Egypt ;  that  his  army  decreased  every  day  b^  sickness  and  desemoB; 
nd  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  his  remaining  troops  any  longer  ii 
that  country ;  was  ol^liged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  afker 
having  lost  in  this  unfortunate  expedition  a  great  number  of  his  land  forces,  and 
many  of  his  ships. 

Ptolemy  havim^  oftred  a  sacrifice  to  the  ^ods,  in  gratitude  for  the  protectioD 
they  had  granted  him,  sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  SeJencm, 
mm  the  happy  event  of  that  campaign,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  between  tthem 
"'^  the  eommon  enemy.    This  was  the  last  attack  he  had  tq  sustajto  fc»  tti 
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of  Ej^ypl,  rutd  it  greatly  contnbtited  to  fix  it  upon  hit  head,  in  com^ 
;  uf  the  prudent  measures  he  pursued.  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer,  there- 
fixed  the  commencement  of  his  reiffn  at  this  period,  and  afterwards  pointed 
the  sevend  years  ot  its  duration,  in  nis  chronologica]  canon.  He  hegini  thu 
mocb  on  die  seventh  of  November,  and  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of 
AJexaoder  the  Great 
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ilimooirus  was  nearly  eielitT  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and  as  he  had  thea 
contracted  a  gross  habit  of  body,  and  consequently  was  but  veiy  unfit  for  the 
activity  of  a  military  life,  he  made  use  of  his  son's  services,  who,  by  the  expe 
'  ifice  he  had  already  acquired,  and  the  success  which  attended  nim,  trans 

ted  the  most  important  anairs  with  great  ability.    The  father,  for  this  reason, 

as  nut  ofiended  at  his  expensive  uixuiy  and  intemperance ;  for  Demetrius, 
during  peace,  abandoned  himself  to  the  greatest  excesses  of  all  kinds,without  the 
least  regard  to  decorum.  In  tiroes  of  war,  indeed,  he  acted  a  veiy  different 
part ;  be  wa  then  a  quite  different  man,  vigilant,  active,  laborious,  and  invin- 
<:ibie  to  fetmes.  Whether  he  yielded  to  pleasure,  or  applied  to  serious  affairs, 
be  eetjieiy  devoted  himself  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  for  the  time  he  en 
gagped  in  either,  was  incapable  of  moderation.  He  had  an  inventive  genius , 
ana  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  curiosity,  and  a  fine  turn  of  mind  for  the  sciences, 
fPBie  inseparawe  from  him.  He  never  employed  his  natural  industiy  in  frivo- 
lous aad  inngiuficant  amusements,  like  many  other  kings,  some  of  whom,  as 
Plutardi  obsewcs,  valued  themselves  for  their  expertness  in  playing  on  instru- 
Bients,  others  in  painting,  and  some  in  their  dexterity  in  the  turner's  art,  with  a 
buDdred  other  qualities  of  private  men,  but  not  one  of  a  prince.  His  applica- 
tMi  to  the  mechanic  urts  had  something  great  and  truly  rojral  in  it ;  bis  galleys, 
with  five  benches  of  oars,  were  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  them 
sailiiig^  along  their  coasts ;  and  his  engines,  called  belepoles.  were  a  surprising 
object  to  those  whom  he  besieged.  They  were  exceedingly  useful  to  him  in 
die  war  with  Hhodef ,  with  the  conduct  of  which  his  father  had  charged  him  at 
tbe  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.* 

Among  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  first  rank,  as  well  ibr 
tbe  fertility  of  its  soil,  as  the  safe^  of  its  ports  and  roads,  which,  on  that  account. 
were  resdvted  to  fey  great  mimoers  of  trading  ships  m>m  all  parts.  It  ther 
§attaed  a  small,  but  veiy  powerful  state,  whose  friendship  was  courted  by  all 
imnoes,  and  ifbich  was  studious,  on  Its  own  part,  to  oblige  them,  by  observing 
an  exact  neutrality,  and  carefiiUy  declining  any  declaration  in  favour  of  one 
against  ^nether,  in  the  wars  that  arose  in  those  times.  As  the  inhabitants  were 
limited  >o  a  small  island,  alt  their  power  flowed  from  their  riches,  and  their 
ricbe9  from  then*  commerce, idiich  it  was  their  chief  interest  to  preserve  as  free 
as  possible  with  tbe  Mediterranean  states,  which  all  contributed  to  their  pros- 
perity. ^  Tbe  jihodians,  W  persisting  in  so  prudent  a  conduct,  had  rendered 
&a.li  ciry  very  flourishing ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  continual  peace,  they  became 
caliemw  o{mlent.  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  neutrality  they  nuuntained, 
Ijtmr  iodbiation,  as  well  as  their  interest,  secretly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy, 
hmmmm  the  principal  and  most  advantageous  braDcbet  ^  their  coammnm 
flowed  Imro  &ypt.  When  Antigonns,  therefore,  demanded  succoun  of  them  in 
Ids  war  with  Cypnis,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  declare  against 
Ptsleniy,  their  ancient  finend  and  ally ;  but  this  answer,  althot^gh  prudent  and 
w^\  concerted,  drew  upon  them  the  displeasure  of  Antigonus,  which  he  ex- 
pmsed  iO  the  severest  menaces ;  and  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition 
to  Egypt,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  chastise  their 
iMmeDt  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and  likewis^e  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

Tbe  Hbodians,  who  foresaw  the  impending  storm,  had  sent  to  all  the  princes 
ir  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  to  implore  their  assistance ;  and 
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caused  it  to  be  represented  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to  m  i 
had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which  they  were  then  expand. 

The  preparations  on  both  sides  were  immense.  Demetrius  arrived  before 
Khodes  with  a  very  numerous  fleet,  for  he  had  two  hundred  ships  of  war  of 
different  dimensions ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  transports,  whicli 
carried  about  forty  thous^ind  men,  without  including  the  cavalry,  and  the  suc- 
cours he  received  from  pirates.  He  had  likewise  n^rly  a  thousand  raiall 
vessels,  laden  with  provisions,  and  all  other  necessaiy  accommodations  for  an 
army.  The  expectation  of  the  vast  booty  to  be  acquired  by  the  captuiie  of  so 
irch  a  city  as  Rnodes,  had  allured  mat  numbers  of  soldiers  to  join  Uemetriiif 
h'l  this  expedition.  This  prince,  who  possessed  the  most  fertile  and  inventive 
^renins  for  attacking  places,  and.  forming  machines  of  war,  had  brought  with 
nim  an  infinite  numoer  of  the  latter.  He  was  sensible  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  brave  people,  and  very  able  commanders,  who  had  acquired  great  expe- 
rience in  maritime  affairs ;  and  that  the  besieged  had  above  one  hundred  mili- 
tary machines,  almost  as  formidable  as  his  own. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  island,  landed,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of 
the  most  commodious  situation  for  assaulting  the  place.  He  likewi^  sent  out 
parties  to  lay  the  country  waste  on  all  sidtes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  caused 
another  body  of  his  troops  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  demolish  the  bouses  io 
the  parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and  then  employed  them  as  materials  tc  fortiff 
his  camp  with  a  triple  palisade. 

The  Khodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  All  persons 
of  merit,  and  reputation  for  militaiy  affairs,  in  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the 
Rhodians,  threw  themselves  into  the  city,  as  much  for  the  honour  of  serving  a 
republic,  equally  celebrated  for  its  gratitude  and  the  courage  of  its  citizens, 
as  to  manifest  their  own  fortitude  and  abilities  in  the  defence  of  that  place, 
against  one  of  the  greatest  captains,  and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct  of  siegen, 
that  antiauity  ever  produced. 

They  began  with  dismissing  from  the  city  all  such  persons  as  were  useless ; 
and  the  number  of  those  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  amounted  to  six 
thousand  citizens,  and  a  thousand  strangers.  Liberty,  and  the  right  of  deni- 
zens, were  promised  to  such  slaves  as  snould  distingui^  themselves  by  their 
braveiy,  and  the  public  engaj^ed  to  pay  the  masters  the  full  price  of  each  of 
them.  It  was  likewise  publicly  declared,  that  the  citizens  snould  bestow  an 
honourable  interment  on  those  who  should  lose  their  lives  in  any  engagement, 
and  would  also  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their  parents,  wives,  and  dbildren. 
and  portion  the  daughters  in  marriage ;  and  that,  when  the  sons  should  be  of 
age  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  should  be  presented  with  a  complete  suit  oi 
armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the  great  solemnity  of  the  bacchanalians. 

This  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men.  The  rich 
came  in  crowds  with  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  siege,  and  the  soldiers 
pay.  The  workmen  reQviubled  their  industiy  in  making  arms,  that  were  ex- 
cellent, as  well  for  the  promptitude  of  execution,  as  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
Some  were  employed  in  making  catapultas  and  balistas ;  others  formed  differ- 
ent machines  equally  necessaiy ;  a  third  class  repaired  the  breaches  of  tfie 
walls ;  while  several  others  supplied  them  with  stone.  In  a  word,  every  thiw 
was  in  motion  throughout  the  city,  each  striving  with  emulation  to  distir^guuK 
oimself  on  that  occasion ;  so  that  a  zeal  so  ardent  and  universal  was  nevet 
known  before. 

The  besieged  first  sent  out  three  good  sailers  against  a  small  fleet  of  sufleiv 
and  merchants,  who  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions  ;  they  sunk  a  great 
number  of  their  vessels,  burned  several,  and  carried  into  the  ciij  such  of  tiie 
prisoners  as  were  in  a  condition  to  pay  their  ransom.  The  Rhodians  gained  a 
eonaiderable  sum  of  money  by  this  expedition ;  for  it  jvas  mutually  agreed,  tfnl 
one  thousand  drachmas  snould  be  paid  for  eveiy  person  that  was  a  ' 
and  half  the  sum  for  a  slave. 
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Mc  ^wgan  the  attack  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  make  himadfia^tf  fi 
poft«  and  the  towers  which  defended  the  entrance. 

ID  (mer  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  caused  two  tortoises  to  be  erected  ii 

lo  fiat  prahms  or  bariu  joined  together,  to  facilitate  his  approach  to  the  place 
he  mteDoed  to  batter.  One  of  these  was  stronger  and  more  solid  than  the 
odier.  in  order  to  cover  the  men  finom  these  enormous  masses  which  the  be* 
neg;ea  discharged  from  the  towers  and  walls,  with  the  catapultas  planted  upoa 
them  ;  the  other  was  of  a  lighter  structure,  and  designed  to  shelter  the  soldien 
from  darts  and  arrows.  Two  towers,  of  four  stories,  were  erected  at  the  ^me 
time,  which  exceeded  in  height  the  towers  that  defended  the  entrance  into  the 
port,  aod  which  were  intended  to  be  used  in  battering  the  latter  with  volleys  of 
itones  and  darts.  EacL  f^  these  towers  was  placed  upon  two  ships,  strongly 
bound  together. 

Demetrius,  besides  these  tortoises  and  towers,  caused  a  kind  of  floating  bar- 
ncado  to  be  erected  on  a  long  beam  of  timber,  four  feet  thick,  through  whidi 
were  driven  stakes  armed  at  the  end  with  large  points  of  iron.  Th^  stakes 
were  disposed  horizontallj,  with  their  spikes  projecting  forward,  in  order  to 
prevent  me  vessels  of  the  port  from  shattering  ine  work  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewise  selected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largest  vessels,  on  the  sides  of  which 
he  erected  ramparts  of  planks  with  little  wim&wseasy  to  be  opened.  He  there 
placed  (he  best  Cretan  archers  and  slingers  in  all  his  army,  and  furnished  them 
widk  an  infinite  number  of  bows,  small  oalistas,  or  cross-oows,  and  catapultas, 
frith  other  engines  for  shooting,  in  order  to  gall  the  workmen  of  the  city,  em- 
plnred  in  raising  and  repairing  the  walls  of  the  port 

Tbe  Rhodians,  seeing  the  besiegers  turn  all  their  efforts  against  that  quar- 
ter, were  no  less  industnous  to  defend  it  In  order  to  accomplish  that  design, 
tbe^  raised  two  machines  upon  an  adjoining  eminence,  and  formed  three  others, 
which  they  placed  on  large  ships  of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  haven. 
A  bcNlj  ol  archers  and  slingers  was  likewise  posted  on  each  of  these  situations, 
writh  a  ereat  quantitlF  of  stones,  darts,  and  arrows  of  all  kinds.  The  same  orders 
were  also  given  with  respect  to  the  ships  of  burden  in  the  g^at  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  ships  and  all  their  armament,  to  b^n 
the  attack  on  the  ports,  such  a  violent  tempest  arose,  as  rendered  it  impossible 
KM-  him  to  accomplish  any  of  his  operations  that  day ;  but  the  sea  growing 
calm  about  night,  he  took  advantage  of  the  darkness,  and  advanced,  without 
beiw  perceived  by  the  enetiiy,  16  the  grand  port,  where  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter <3'  a  neighbouring  eminence,  about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  wall,  on 
which  he  posted  four  hundred  soldiers,  who  fortified  tnemselves  immediately 
with  goodpa!''9ades. 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caused  his  batteries  to  advance  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  his  whole  army  ;  and  they  at  first  produced  all 
the  effect  he  proposed  from  them.  A  great  number  of  the  besieeed  were 
dain  in  thi%  attack,  and  several  breaches  were  opened  in  the  mole  wnich  cov- 
ered the  port :  but  they  were  not  very  advantageous  to  the  besiegers,  who  were 
always  repulsed  by  the  Rhodians  ;  and  the  loss  being  almost  ec^ual  on  both 
aides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  rehire  from  the  port  with  his  ships  and  ma- 
chines, to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  arrows. 

The  besieged,  who  had  been  instructed  at  their  own  expense  in  what  maimei 
Ifae  n^t  was  capalle  of  being  improved,  caused  several  fire-shipt  to  ^ail  out 
of  the  port,  during  the  darkness,  in  order  to  bum  the  tortoises  and  wooden 
towers  which  die  enemy  had  erected ;  but  as  they  had^  the  misfortune  to  be 
incapable  of  forcing  the  floating  barricado,  they  were  obli^d  to  return  into  the 
port  The  Rhodians  lost  some  of  their  fire-ships  in  this  expedition,  but  the 
turiners  saved  themselves  by  swimming. 

The  next  day  the  prince  ordered  a  reneral  attack  to  be  made  arainst  the 
poiL  and  tbe  w^ls  ot  the  place,  with  ue  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  sIkmih 
ol  Im  whole  army,  thinking  by  these  means  to  spread  terror  among  the  be- 
*      *    but  they  wen  so  far  mm  being  intimidated,  that  they  sustamed  tin* 
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ilteck  wHli  incfedSI>le  vigour,  and  discovered  the  same^intiepidit^  for  Aa 
space  of  eight  days  that  it  continued ;  and  actions  of  astonishing  Wavery  wm^ 
pei^brmed  on  both  sides  during  that  long  i>eriod. 

Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence  which  his  troops  bad ^aeiaedj 
gave  orders  for  erecting  upon  it  a  battery  of  several  engines,  which  dischaigea 
great  stones  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  ai  ainst  ;he  wklh  and 
towere,  (he  latter  of  which  tottered  with  the  repeated  ^iOcka,  tod  severaJl 
breidaes  were  soon  made  in  the  wallsi  The  besiegers  then  made  a  furioue 
advance  to  seize  the  moles  which  defended  the  entrance  into  the  port ;  but  as 
this  post  was  of  the  greate.<{t  importance  to  the  fthodians,  ibeyr  spared  no  P^itis 
to  repulse  the  besiege:*!,  who  had  already  made  a  Considerah  te  pio^ress^  U^his 
they  at  Jast  effected,  b^  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  which  they  dischaived 
upon  their  enemies,  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  for  such  a  lenethof  time,  that 
ther  were  obliged  to  retire  in  confiision, after  losing  a  great  mmiuer  of  their  men. 

The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  was  not  diminished  by  this  repulse,  and  they 
appeared  jntheraoore^  animated  than^ever  against  ther  RhodianSk  -  T-bey^began 
the  escalade  -by  land  and  sea  at  the  same  time,  and  employed  the  besieged  ao 
effectually,  that  they  scarcely  knew  whither  to  run  for  toe  defence  of  ^the  place. 
The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury  on  all  sides,  and  the  besi^^d 
defend^  themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepidi^.  Great  numbers  were  thrown 
from  the  ladden  to  the  eai>th,  and  miserably  bruised^  several,  even  of  the 
principal  officersygot  to  the  top  of  the 'wall,  where  they  were  covered  with 
wounds  and  taken  prisoners  by 'the  enemy ;  so  l^at  Demetrius,  notwitbstand 
ing  all  his  valour,  thought  it  necessaiy  to  retreat,  in  order  to  repair  his  engines, 
which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  so  many  Attacks^  as  well  as  the  ves- 
sels that  can-ied  theow . . 

Af^er  the  prince  had  rebneated  from  Rhodes,  immediate  care  was  taken  to 
buiy  the  dead ;  the  beaks  also  of  the  ships^  with  the  other' spoils  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  enemy,  were  carried  to  the  temple,  and  the  workmen  were  In- 
defatigable in  repairing  the  breaches  of  the  walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  seven  days  in  refitting  his  ships,  and  repairiiK 
his  engines,  set  sail  again  witb  a  fleet  as  formidable  as  the  former,  and  steered, 
with  a  fair  wind,  directly  for  the  port  which  employed  his  attention  most,  as  he 
conceived  it  impracticable  to  reauoe  the  place,  till  he  had  first  made  himself 
master  of  that.  tUpon  his  arrival,  he  caused  a  vast  quantity  of  lighted  torches, 
flaming  stiap,.and  anows,  to  be  discharged,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels 
that  were  nding  there,  while  his  engines  battered  the  mole  without  intermissioo. 
Tlie  besieged,  who  expected  attacks  of  this  nature,  eierted  themselves  with 
so  much  vigour  and  activity,  that  they  soon  extinguished  the  flames,  which  had 
seized  the  veaseb  of  the  pcNrt^ 

At  the  same  time,  they  caused  three  of  their  lariat  ships  to  sail  out  of  the 
port,  under  the  command  of  Exacestes,  one  of  their  bravest  officeis,  with  oiv. 
der^  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  use  all  possible  means  to  join  the  vessels  that 
carried  the  tortoises  and- wooden  towers,  and  to  charge  them  in  such  a  manner 
with  the  beaks  of  theirs,  as  might  either  sink  them^  or  render  them  enttrelj 
useless.  These  orders  were  executed  with  surprising  expedition  and  address , 
and  the  three  galleys,  after  tliey  had  shattered  and  broken  tbfough  the  floating 
(larricado  already  mentioned,  drove  their  beaks  with  such  violence  into  the 
sides  of  the  enemy's  barks,  on  which  the  machines  were  erected,  that  the 
water  was  immediately  seen  to  flow,  into  them  through  several  openings.  Two 
of  them  were  already  sunk,  but  the  third  was  towed  along' by  me  galleys,  and 
joiiH'dthe  HTiain  fleet ;  and  though  it  was  dang[erous  to  attack  toem  in  that  situaticMi 
the  Hhodians,  throi^h  a  blina  and  precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage  to  at« 
tempt  It.  But  as  the  inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them  to  come  off  with  sue* 
cess,  Epcacestes,  Mfith  4he  officer  who  commanded  under  him,  and  some  olfaen, 
who  having  fought  with  all  the  bravery  imaflpoable,  were  taken  with  the  gadtas 
En  which  they  were :  the  other  tworegained  the  port,  n[i&twa^akiioi^mmy40m 
ftrs  trd  most  of  the  men  alseiarrived  4heie  hy  swiiniBing.      • 
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AIHicMigh  tbb  bst  attack  had  proted  uofoilunate  to 
\>  nndeitake  another  himself;  and,  in  order  to  succeed  in  that  design,  be  or* 
iupcd  a.  machine  of  a  new  constructioD  to  be  built,  of  thrice  the  height  and 
beeadtb  of  those  he  bad  lateljr  lost«  When  this  was  completed,  he  caused  it  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  be  was  resohred  to  force  ;  but  at  the  instant 
4be^  ipert  preparing  to  work  it,  a  dreadfijl  tempest  arose  at  sea,  and  sunk  it  to 
Ibe  odlioiB,  with  the  vessels  on  which  it  had  been  raised. 

The  besieged,  who  were  attentive  to  ioaprove  all  favourable  coiyuncturesi 
employed  the  time  afforded  them  by  the  continuance  of  the  temi>est,  in  ref^in* 
big  the  emineoce  near  the  port,  which  the  enemy  had  carried  in  the  first  as- 
•aoltv  aud  where  they  afterwards  fortified  themselves.  The  Rhodians  attacked 
k^  ^nA  were  repulsea  several  times ;  but  theioroesof  Demetrius^  who  defended 
it,  perceiving  ifresh  troops  continually  pouring  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in 
vain  ibr  them  toexpect  ai^  relief, wese  obliged,  at  ]ast,tosumnder  themselves 
phscMiers,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men* 

This  series  of  fbituoate  events  was  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  five  bindred 
menf  ffom  CnQ8iia,a  city  of  Crete,  tothe  assislanoe  ef  the  Rhodians,  and  also 
of  u^re  hundred  mora  whom  Ptolemy  sent  from  Egypt,  moat  <of  them  being 
Rhodtansv  who  had  enliatod  themselves  amon^  the  troops  of  thai  prince. 

Deoictrius^  eKtremdIy  mortified  to  see  aU  hw  baAtenee  at  the<  port  rendered 
'neffisdual,.  resolved  to  employ  them  by  land^  in  order  to  cany  the  place  by 
^49sault,  or  ledace  it  to  the  ne€essit}(,'or  capitulating*  He  therefore  prepared 
mafeffiBlt  of  eveiy  kind,  and  formed  them  into  a  maobioe  called  belepolis, 
which  was  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  constructed  before.  The  basis 
n  wliicb  it  stood  was  aquafe^  each  side  being  seventy-five  feet.  The  machine 
jself  coostatedof  lajgeaquara  beams,  joined  together  with  iron,  and  the  whole 
nass  rested  upon  ei^t  wheels  that  were  made  pvoportionable  to  the  super 
stracture.  The  joints  of  these  wheels  were  three  feel  thick,  and  strengthened 
with  laiee  inxi^lriiates* 

In  order  to  fecilitate  and  change  the  movements  of  the  belepolis,  care  had 
beeb  tmken  to  ^aoecistcfeB  *,  under  H,  which,  raodaied  the  machine  moveable 
in  an^  directioik 

From  each  of  the  fbur  angles  a  laige  eolumn.of  wood  was  carried  up  to  the 
bei^  of  about. one  huBdred  and  fiffy  ^t,  and  mutually  inclining  to  each  other. 
The  machine  was  composed  of  nine  stories,  the  dimensions  of  which  gradually 
lesaened  in  the  asceotir  The  first  stocy  was  supported  by  for^-three  beams, 
and  the  l^t.  by  no  more  than  nine. 

Three  sidea  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being 
damaged  by  the  fires  that  were  thrown  from  the  city. 

In  me  front  of  each  stoiy  were  little  windows,  whose  form  and  dimensions 
un  teaponded  with  the  natore  of  the  arrows  that  were  to  be  shot  from  the  ma- 
ciitne.  Over  each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain  ^nade  with  leather,  stuffed 
with  wool;  this  was  let  down  by  a  machine  for  that  ourpoae,  and  was  intended 
to  break  tbe  fbroe  of  whatever  should  be  discbaiged  against  it  by  the  enemy. 

Each  ftor^rhad  two  laige  stair-cases,  one  for  the  ascent  of  the  men,  and  the 
other  for  then*  descent* 

This  machioe  was  moved  forward  by  three  thousand  of  the  strongest  ami 
most  rigor(M»men  in  the  whole army> but  the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly 
beilitated  the  motionr 

DmwMm  also  gave  directions  for  building  a  gpreat  number  of  other  ma- 
cbitea^  of  diflfervit  raagmtudea,  and  for  various  uses ;  be  also  employed  his  sea- 
meo  m  levelling  the  ground  over  which  the  machines  were  to  move,  to  the  ex« 
teal  ef  ene  'hnDdred  fathoms.    The  number  of  artizans  and  c^ers  employed 
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on  attmt  woifa,  amounted  to  near  thirty  thousand  men,  by  ivfaicfa  meani  tkej 
were  finished  with  incredible  expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent. during  these  formidable  preparations,  bnl 
employed  their  time  in  raising  a  counter-wall,  on  the  ground  where  Deroetrkis 
mtended  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  helepolis:  and  in  order  to  ao 
complish  this  work,  they  demolished  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  theatre,  as 
alsc  several  neighbouring  houses,  and  even  some  temples,  having  solemnly  pio* 
misei  the»)ds  to  build  more  magnificent  structures  tor  the  celebration  ol  their 
worship,  atier  the  sieee  should  be  raised. 

When  they  knew  tnat  the  enemy  had  quitted  the  sea,  they  sent  out  nine  cl 
their  best  ships  of  war,  divided  into  three  squadrons,  the  command  of  which 
tbey  gave  to  three  of  their  bravest  sea-officers,  who  returned  with  a  very  rich 
booty,  some  galleys,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  which  they  Lad  taken,  as  also 
t  great  number  ot  prisoners.  They  had  likewise  seized  a  galley  richly  laden, 
uwi  in  which  were  laige  quantities  of  tapestry,  with  other  furniture,  and  a  va* 
riety  of  rich  robes,  intended  by  Phila  as  a  present  to  her  husband  Demetrius, 
and  accompanied  with  letters  which  she  herself  had  written  to  him.  The  Rho* 
dians  ^ent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters,  to  Ptolemy,  which  exceedir^ly  ex 
asperated  Demetrius.  In  this  proceeding,  says  Plutarch,  they  did  not  imitate 
the  polite  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who  having  seized  some  of  the  couriers  of 
Philip,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the  packets  but  those  of 
Olympias,  which  they  sent  to  Philip,  seslea  as  they  were.  There  are  sonoe 
rules  of  decency  and  nonour  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed,  even  with 
enemies. 

While  the  ships  of  the  republic  were  employed  in  taking  the  prizes  already 
mentioned,  a  great  commotion  haptiened  at  Khodes,  with  respect  to  the  statues 
of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  them^  and 
till  then  were  held  in  the  utmost  veneration.  Some  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  solicitous,  in  a  public  assembly,  for  an  order  to  destroy  the  statues  of  those 
princes  who  then  harassed  them  with  such  a  cruel  war ;  but  the  peop!^  who 
were  more  discreet  and  moderate  on  this  occasion  tlian  their  chiefs,  wou^d  not 
suffer  that  proposal  to  be  executed.  So  wise  and  equitable  a  conduct,  ezda 
•five  of  all  events,  did  the  Rhodians  no  small  honour ; 'but  should  their  city 
have  been  taken,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  inspire  the  conqueror  with  impres- 
sions in  their  favour. 

Demetrius  having  tried  several  mines,  without  success,  from  their  being  all 
discovered,  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  vigilant  conduct  and  jictivi^  of 
the  besieged,  gave  orders,  and  made  the  necessaiy  dispositions  for  a  genera) 
ossault;  preparatoij  to  which,  the  helepolis  was  moved  to  a  situation  finom 
whence  the  city  might  be  battered  with  the  best  effect.  Each  stoi^  of  this 
fomudable  engine  was  furnished  with  catapultas  and  balistas,  proportioned  in 
their  size  to  the  dimensions  of  the  place.  It  was  likewise  supported  and  forti- 
fied on  two  of  its  sides,  by  four  small  machines  called  tortoises,  each  of  whidi 
had  a  covered  ^lleiy,  to  secure  those  who  should  either  enter  the  helepolis 
or  issue  out  of  it^  to  execute  different  orders.  On  each  side  was  a  batterii^ 
ram  of  a  prodigious  size,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  timber  thirty  fathoms  in 
length,  armed  with  iron  terminating  in  a  point,  and  as  stiong  as  the  beak  of  a 
gaiiey.  These  engines  were  mounted  on  wheels,  and  were  made  to  batter  Hjc 
walls,  during  the  attack,  with  mcredible  force,  by  near  a  thousand  men. 

When  eveiy  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  tlte  trumpets  to  sound,  and 
the  general  assault  to  be  ffiven  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  hea< 
of  tne  attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already  shaken  by  the  battering  rams. 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Cnidians,  and  earnestly  solicited  Demetriui  to 
rnspend  the  assault,  giving  him  hopes,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  pre* 
vail  upon  the  besi^ed  to  submit  to  an  honourable  capitulation.  A  suspensicQ 
rf  arms  was  accordingly  granted ;  but  the  Rhodians  refush^  to  capitulate  oq 
the  conditions  proposed  to  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  so  much  finr, 
nd  all  thrmachines  co-operated  so  effectually,  that  a  laifs  tower,  built  mSh 


die i«all  ibat  flaMked  it  were lMlt0«Ml  dwM.    Tfaebmegsfl 
^ifee  -liofit  in  the  breach,  and  repulsed  tbeir  enemies. 

f  o  thisoonduncture^  the  vessels  which  Ptolemy  had  fteigbled  with  three  hundred 
tiboosand  measures  of  com,  and  different  kindb  of  pul^,  for  the  Rbodians,  a^ 
rived  verf  se^sonabl^  in  the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  ot  the  enemy's 
ships  which  cruised  m  the  neighbourhood  to  intercept  diem.  A  few  days  after 
tbis  relief,  two  other  small  fleets  sailed  into  the  port ;  one  was  sent  by  Cassan 
der,  with  one  hundred  thousand' bushels  of  bariej ;  the  other  came  from  Ly- 
simachits,  witb  four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  com,  and  as  much  barley. 
This  seasonable  and  abundant  supply  i^'ch  was  receiml  wtien  the  city  heg^n 
to  be  in  want  of  provisions,  impirea  tne  besieged  witb  new  courage,  and  they 
resaWed  not  to  sucrender  till  the  last  extremi^. 

While  theyipere  ammated  in  this  manner,  they  attempted  to  fire  the  enemy's 
raacbines,  aqd  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  soldiers  to  march  out  of  the 
city  the  ensuing  night,  with  torches,  and  all  kinds  of  kindled  wood.  These 
troops  advanced  to  the  batterip*-.,  and  set  them  on  fin;,  and  at  the  same  time, 
inRumerd)ie  arrows  were  shot  irom  the  walls,  to  support  the  detachment  against 
tbose  who  should  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  besiegers  lost  great 
mnaben  of  their  men  on  this  occasion,  because  they  were  unab^  in  the  ob 
scvrityof  the  night,  either  tosee  or  avoid  the  vol le^rsot  arrows  di9cm||;ed  against 
them.  Several  platet  of  iron  happening  to  fall  from  the  belepolis,  during  the 
oonfl^gratioB^  the  Hbodians  advanced  wim  impetuosity,  in  order  to  set  it  on  fire : 
but  as  the  troops  within  that  moving  tower  quenched  it  with  water  as  fast  as  the 
flames  were  IdndMv  they  coold  not  effect  their  design.  Demetrius,  however, 
was  appschcnsive  that  all  his  machines  would  be  consumed ;  to  prevent  which 
be  causisd  than  tobe  removed  with  all  possible  expedition. 

DenetrioB  belnr  cdvious  to  know  wbat  number  of  machines  die  besieg^ed 
bad  emphjfsA  iiy<nra#ii»  arsows,  caused  a)l  those  which  had  be«i  shot  from 
tbe  place,  m  tbe  attack  mat  nigfat,to  be  gathered  up  j  and  when  these  were 
eoimtBds^nd  pro^r  oompatatioo  mouk,  hebecame  sensible  that  the  inhabitants 
BMst  have'b^'moie  tbaia  eight  hundred  engines  of  different  dimensions,  for 
discfaargiiifr  fires^  and.  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  for  arrows.  The  prince 
was  struck  with  consternation  at  this  number,  as  he  did  not  Imagine  the  city 
could  have  mitde  such  formidable  preparations.  He  caused  his  dsad  to  be  in- 
terred, ga^re' directions  for  coring  those  who  were  wounded,  and  was  as  expe- 
dition as  passible  in  repairing  tbe  maohiDes  which  had  been  dismounted  and 
fender^  useless* 

.  Tbe  besieged,  in  order  tv  Improve  the  relaxation  they  enjoyed  by  the  re* 
BKwal:  4^*  the  machiDe%  mem  iodastrkNis  to  fortifjr  thenuelvcs  against  a  new 
■Bsanltv  <fer  ^ioh  their  enemies  were  then  preparing.  To  tbis  purpose  they 
began  iMk  opoaing  a  laigai  and  deep  ditch  befamd  tM  breach,  to  obstruct  tM 
passage  of  the  enemy  into  the  city ;  after  which  they  raised  a  substantial  wall^ 
fli  the  fortt'Ofa  eresoent^aloqg  the  diteii^  which  would  con^l  the  easmy  to 
Bsal^r  a  Jiew  attack. 

As  ^ir  attentioa  waadevotedj  at  the  same  tune,  to  eveiy  other  emergency 
ifaey  <|||Mihed  ft  stfuadron  of  tbe-SHviilest  ships  in  their  iMirt,  which  took  a  gpneal 
nambi^r'  of  vessels  Jadeft  with  provision  and  ammunitioQ  for  Demetrius,  and 
bfougbt  tbem  into  ihe  pott.*  These  were  sooa  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of 
•nnu  vessels  freighted  wi^  com,  sad  other  necessaries^  sent  tbem  by  Ptolem;f , 
with  oae  thousand  &ve  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Antigonos  of  Macedonia. 

Deraetrias,  having  repaired  his  machines,  caused  them  all  to  advance  near 
Ihe  cttyv^<Hien  a  se^mdembassy  arrived  at  the  camp,  finom  the  Athenians,  and 
semd  other  states  of  Greece,  on  the  same  subject  asithe  former,  but  with  as 
IfttW  success.  The  king,  whose  imagination  was  fhiitfiri  in  expedients  for  suo* 
ceedtng  in  Ins  prefects,  detached  fifteen  hundred  of  bis  troc^  under  the  com* 
■land  of  Aiotmus  and  Maneius^  tri^b  orders  to  enter  the  breach  at  miduiflffat» 
and  force  tbe  intrenchments  behind  iL  l\iey  were  then  to  possess  theroselves 
of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  wK«*re  they  would  be  in  a  condition  la 
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aiaifitain  their  (^roond,  H  they  could  but  once  make  themfeket  matten  of  n 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  so  important  and  dangerous  an  exMdi 
Uon,  and  amuse  the  enemy  with  false  attacks,  he  at  the  same  time  caused  tb« 
5ig:na.  to  be  sounded  by  all  the  trumpets,  and  the  city  to  be  attacked  on  ak 
sides,  both  by  sf  a  and  land,  that  the  besieged  finding  sufficient  employment  i« 
alJ  parts,  the  fiftt-en  hundred  men  might  have  an  opportuni.y  of  Torcing  the  in- 
trenchments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  af^rwards  of  seizir^^  all  the  €d 
vantageous  posts  about  the  theatre.  This  feint  was  attended  with  the  success 
trhich  the  prince  had  expected  from  it.  The  troops  having  shouted  from  all 
ffuarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general  assault,  the  detachment  com- 
manded by  Alcimus  entered  the  breach,  and  made  such  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  those  who  defended  the  ditch,  and  the  crescent  which  covered  it,  that  af^ 
ter  they  bad  killed  a  great  number  of  their  enemies,  end  put  the  rest  into  con* 
fusion,  they  seized  the  post  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where  they^aintained 
diemselves. 

The  alarm  was  veiy  great  in  the  city,  and  all  the  chiefs  who  commanded 
there,  despatched  orders  to  their  officers  and  soldiers,  not  to  quit  their  posts,  noi 
make  the  least  movement  whatever.  After  which  they  placed  themselves  at 
t)ie  head  oj^  chosen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  those  who  had  recently 
arrived  fron|Egypt,  and  with  them,  poured  upon  the  detachment  which  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  tne  theatre  *  but  the  obscuntr  of  the  ni^ht  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  dislodge  theni  from  the  posts  they  bad  seized  ,^  and  the  day  no 
sooner  appeared  than  a  universal  ciy  of  the  besiegers,  was  heard  from  all 
quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  animate  tlrase  who  had  entered  the 
place,  and  insoire  them  with  a  resolution  to  maintain  their  ground,  where  they 
might  soon  expect  succours.  This  terrible  ciy  drew  floods  of  tears  and  dismal 
rroans  from  the  populace,  women  and  children,  who  continued  m  the  city»  and 
men  concluded  themselves  inevitably  lost.  The  battle  however,  continued 
with  great  vigour  at  the  theatre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended  their  post  with 
an  intrepidity  that  astonished  their  enemies,  till  at  last,  the  Rhodians  prevail- 
ing by  their  numbers,  and  perpetual  supplies  of  fresh  troops,  the  detachment, 
a&r  having  seen  Alcimus  and  Mancius  slain  on  the  spot,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  superior  force,  and  abandon  a  post  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain. 
Great  numbers  of  them  tell  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather  augmented  than  abated  by  this  check, 
and  he  was  making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  new  assault,  when  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  his  father  Anti^onus,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  take  all 
possible  measures  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  He  then 
wanted  some  plausible  pretext  lor  discontinuing  the  siege,  ard  chance  supplied 
him  with  it.  At  that  very  instant,  deputies  from  £tolia  arrived  at  his  camp  to 
solicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Rhodians,  to  Which  they  found  him  not 
so  averse  as  before. 

If  what  Veffetius  relates  of  the  helepolis  be  true,  and  VitruTms  seems  la 
confirm  it,  with  but  a  small  variatk>n  of  circumstances,  it  m^ht  possibly  be 
another  motive  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  Demetrius  to  a  peace. 
That  pmce  was  preparing  to  advance  his  helepolis  a^^inst  the  citr^hen  a 
Kbodiantnffineer  contrived  an  expedient  to  render  it  entirely  useless ;  neopened 
a  mine  unoer  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  continued  it  to  the  way  over  wbidi 
the  tower  was  to  pass,  the  ensuing  day,  in  order  to  approach  the  walls.  The  be» 
liegers,  not  suspectii^  ^ny  stratagjem  of  that  nature,  moved  od  the  tower  to  m 
place  undermined;  whkb  being  incapable  of  supportii|g  so enonnoos  a  load, 
cuok  in  under  the  madiine,  which  buned  itself  so  deep  in  the  earth,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  it  out  again.  This  was  one  inconvenience  to  which  theM 
fonr.idable  era^ines  were  liable :  and  the  two  authors  whom  1  have  cited,  declaie, 
that  this  accident  determined  Deraetnus  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  it  is,  at  leatkt 
very  probafble,  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  taicu^  hat  resoJutkn.  ^ 
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TLe  Rbodteni,  on  their  part,  were  as  deahous  ofan  acoommodatioii  m  him 
t\C^  pronded  it  could  be  effected  upon  reasonable  terms.  Ptolemy,  in  pro* 
vising^  them  fresh  succours,  much  more  considerable  than  the  former,  had 
'earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  lose  so  favourable  an  occasion,  if  it  should  offer 
Itself.  Besides  which,  they  were  sensible  of  the  extreme  necessity  they  were 
iroder  of  putting  an  end  to  die  siege,  which  could  not  t)ut  orove  fatal  to  them 
at  last.  This  consideration  induced  them  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  pro- 
posals made  them,  aod  the  treaty  was  concluded  soon  afler,  upon  the  following 
terms.  The  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its  citizen^,  should  retain  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  liberty,  without  being  su^ected  to  any 
power  whatever :  the  alliance  they  had  always  had  with  Antieonus,  was  to 
be  coniirmed  ana  renewed,  with  an  obligation  to  take  up  arms  for  him  m  all 
future  wars,  provided  it  was  not  against  rtolemy.  The  city  was  also  to  de 
liver  one  hundred  hostage^,  to  be  chosen  by  Demetrius,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  articles  stipulated  between  them.  W|ien  these  hosta^s  were 
given,  the  army  decamped  from  before  Rhodes,  after  having  besieged  it  a  year. 

Demetrius,  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the  Rhodians,  was  desirous,  l>eA>re 
his  departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  that  disposition ;  and  acccmlingly  pre- 
sented them  with  adl  the  machines  of  war  he  had  employed  in  that  siege.  Tneee 
were  a/lerwards  sold  for  three  hundred  talents,  which  they  employed,  with  an 
additional  sum  of  their  own,  in  making  the  famous  Colossus,  one  of  me  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  statue  of  the  sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that 
ships,  in  full  sail,  passed  between  its  legs;  the  height  of  it  was  seventy  cubits, 
or  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  few  men  could  clasp  its  thumb  with  their  arms. 
It  was  the  work  of  Cares,  ot  Lindus,  and  employed  nim  for  the  space  of  tnelve 
years.  Shrty-six  years  after  its  erection,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel  of  thb  histoiy.* 

The  Rhodians,  to  testify  their  g^titude  to  Ptolemy  fer  the  assistance  he  had 
given  them  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  consecrated  a  grove  to  that  prince^ 
after  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter- Ammon,  to  give  the  action  an  air 
of  solemnity ;  and  to  honour  him  the  more,  erected  a  magnificent  work  within 
it  They  ouilt  a  sumptuous  portico^  and  continued  it  along  each  side  of  the 
square  which  encompassed  it,  containing  a  space  of  four  hundred  fathoms.  This 
portico  was  called  toe  Ptolemson ;  and,  with  a  flattery  pecilliar  to  those  days, 
aod  impious  in  itself,  divine  honours  were  rendered  to  him  in  that  place.  To 
perpetuate  the  name  of  their  deliverer  in  this  war,  they  also  gave  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  Soter,  which  sonifies  a  saviour,  and  is  used  by  historians  to  distin- 

lisfa  him  fimn  the  other  I%>lemies,  who  were  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 


.  was  unwilling  to  iotemipt  the  series  of  events  that  occurred  at  this  siege, 
and  therefbfe  reserved  for  this  place  one  that  greatly  redcHinds  to  the  honour  of 
Demetrius.  It  relates  to  bis  taste  for  the  arts,  and  the  esteem  he  entertained 
for  (hose  who  were  distin^ished  by  peculiar  merit  in  them  ;  a  circumstance 
h^hly  meritorious  in  a  pnnce. 

Kbodes  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  a  celebrated  painter,  named  Pro- 
togenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  Which  was  then  subject 
to  tl.e  Rhodians.  The  apartment  where  he  painted  was  in  the  suburbs,  with- 
out the  citjy  when  Demetrius  first  besieffed  it ;  but  neither  the  presence  of  'be 
enemies  who  then  surrounded  him,  nor  the  noise  of  arms  that  perpetually  rung 
in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  habitation,  or  discontinue  his  work. 
The  king  was  surprised  at  his  conduct ;  and  as  he  one  day  asked  him  his  rea- 
9on6  for  such  a  proceeding,  ^*  It  is,'^  replied  he,  *'  because  I  am  sensible  you 
have  declared  war  against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  sciences.''  Nor 
was  be  deceived  in  that  opinion :  for  Demetrius  actually  showed  himself  thehr 
protector.  He  planted  a  guard  round  his  house,  that  the  artist  might  enjoy 
tranquillity',  or,  at  least,  be  secure  fr^m  danger  amidst  the  tumult  and  ravages 
of  war.  He  frequently  went  to  see  him  work,  and  g^atly  admired  the  appW 
cation  and  excellence  of  that  master  in  his  art. 
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Thft  vsmUm^w^Br^  this^painter  was  the  Jahrsusi  a  hkterioal  ptetac  of  i 
perioD  of 'tfaal  nopne^  whom  loeRhodkns  acknowledged  as  their  IboMer,  though 
only  a  iabulousthero;*  ProtGgenes  had  employed  sevepjears  in  finishing  thn 
f)iece :  and  when  Apelles  first  saw  it,  he  was  transported  with  so  much  adimira- 
tion»  that  hifr  speech  &iled  him  ibr  some  time  :  and  when  he  at  last  began  to 
recover  fiom  hn  astonishment,  he  cried  out^  *^  Prodigious  work  indeed!  Admi- 
rable performance  t  It  has  not,  however,  the  graces  Igive  my  worics,  and  which 
have  raised  their-  repqtatioi)  to  the  skies."  If  we  may  credit  Pliny,  Protogenes, 
during  the  whole  time  he  applied  himself  to  this  work,  condemned  hinisdf  to 
a  Tery  rigid  and  abstemious  life,  that  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  imagination 
might  not  be  affected  by  his  diet.t  This  picture  was  carried  to  Rome,  and 
consecrated  in  the  tempfe  of  Peace,  where  it  remamed  to  the  time  of  Pliny  ; 
out  it  was  at  last  destroyed  bv  fire,  ' 

^Pliny  al^  preteiids,  that  Rhodes,  was  saved  by  this  picture ;  because,  as  it 
hung  in  the  only  4|uarter  by  which  It  was  possible  for  Demetrius  to  take  the 
city,  he  rather  chose  tb  aoandon  his  conquest,  |  than  expose  so  precious  a 
monument  of  art  to  the  dan^r  of  being  consumed  in  the  flames.  This,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  canning  his  taste  and  value  (or  painting  to  a  surpri^ 
ii^  extreqae ;  but  we  have  already  seen  the  true  roasons  which  obl%ed  Deme- 
trius to  raise  tbe  siege»     i 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  piece  was  a  dog^  which  was  admired  b^  all  good 
judges,  and  had  cost  the  pamter  ^reat  application,  without  his  bemg  able  to 
express  his  idea  to  his  om»  satisfaction,  thoi^h  he  was  sufficiently  plei^ed  with 
all  the  rest  of  his  work.-  He  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dog  pantii^,  and 
with  his  mouth  foaming  as  aAer  a  long  chase  ;  and  employed  all  the-  skill  be 
was  capsule  of  exerting  oathat  occasion,  without  being  able  tocontent  himselt*. 
Art,  in  nis  opinion,  was  more  visible  toanitought4ohave  been ;  a  mere  nesem- 
blance  would  oot  sufficc^ail^  almost  nothing  but  reality  itself  would  satisfy  him. 
He  was  desirous  t^  the  feaip  should  not*  seem  painted^  but  actually  dowing 
out  of  the  mouth  o£  the  dug*  He  jfrequently  retouched  it^and  suiSered  a  de- 
gree of  torture  iix>m  his  anxie^^to  express '  4ho6C  «iHiple  Iracesof  nature,  of 
which  he  had  &rm^d  the  ideas  »in  his  mind;  ^-AJl  .bis  attempts  were  however 
ineffectual, itill  at .  Iast,iii|'  a  yioleDt  emotion- of  rage  and  dei^r,  he  darted  at 
the  picture  the  very  spoogo  with  irbich^he  used  to  wipe 'out  his  odours,  and 
chance  ^ccompiisbed  uatwhich^art  had  not  been,  able  to  effect.^ 

This  painter  is  censured  for  being  tqodifficuk  to  bei pleased,  and  for  retouch- 
ing his  picture  too.fiipque^tly^  It^s-certam^  )iuit  though  ApeUes  almost  re- 
garded faim>  as  his  toast^r,  andaUowodhimia-  qu0i>er  (of  ejiceUent  qualities. 
yet  he  condemned  in  him  the  defect  of  not  being  able  to  quit  the  pencil  and 
finish  his  works ;  a  deject  IvgMy  ^aemicioufr  iaHelequenoe.as^  well  as  paintinr.D 
V  We  oughti"  sag^MUicero^-  to  'Know  how- &^;#ei.shoidd  eo;  aod  ApelTet 
justly  censured  s^nepaiaters  for  npt  IniQifiiiv^when  to  have  oone.^lf 

secTtoir  IX.    ilxiwtriott  or  skLtvcxrs,    tASSASDEH  compeixed  to 

lUiaE  TH^  SIEQE  OF  ,ATHBlf^.     AK^fOOiraS,  SUaiT. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  the  history  of  Abxandn'a  s\icce«ois,  the  nxne 
easily  may  we  diacover  thesfurit  fafy  wb^^  tb^  wen  constantly  actuated  hi- 

—•  I      ..    .  ■  I       II       '  '     '    I      "    J  ■     '     '  '■  ' 

*  He  v^ftiUie  »u  of  Orchittok;  #hofe  pareoto^ere  th^Sun  mad  Rboda,  ftxmi  whom  the  citj  and 
fUrived  their  nuut. 
f  fl  e  iiAsMted  ott  boHed  Inptoes,  %  Jdnd  of  (hjIw,  whicb  Mlisfied  hit  haofor  aatf  tIAnt  at  th«  mmm 

}  Parceatem  pictone,  fbrit  oocano  victoriie. 
i  Bst  ia'ea  eaait  air*  6«ta«t  vC^nem  |iaHter  oUM  ^f  an  piakerinti  Kon  Mlevbat  te  azprlaMn  la  m 
flpamam  aahelaatia  poMf,  enm.  is  reJiqna  omiiTaitA  (fuod  daikilliinan«ral)«  ini  aalidodaMt.  BlvK- 
cebat  aateo)  an  Ipia,  nee  fntmii  poterat.  et  rldebatur  nimia,  ao  lo^int  a  reritate  ditoadefe,  nwat^nii  Uim 
plBgi  ooQ  ex  ON  naiei,  attio  aofani  cnciatii  oMi  hi  pktara  Yenmi  eiK,  aott  TerbimUe,  TeDtft  Ab«ten»- 
tar  Mphi*  natftrofAt^oe  pAMoaitun.  mllo  modo  tihivpirobam.  PoKreoo  irataa  art!  quod  iaIalBnralar. 
woBfiam  earn  impegit  iaviso  Ivco  tabdln,  et  ill*  repomut  ablntoa  colores,  qotUter  cora  optabat :  feoiqw  ia 
fw^tura  fortuo»  Daturani*-^Pna<  1*  xxzt.  e.  10. 
I  Et  aliui  fckriMc  ontpavli  ApoIlM,  cum  Phrtogenb  opw  iauMini  laboria  acenrM  wpra  oMdn 
limctlor.    XUxU  eaim  omni»  tibi  cum  ilto  paria  ease,  avt  iUi  maliora,  ted  voo  m  praatart,  qood 


UIc  de  tabula  nesclnt  tollere :  memorabili  pi^cepto,  aocere  uepe  niiDiam  dili|:entiun.-PliD.  Lsxxr.  e.  lO. 

IT  In  omnibat  rebus  vidnodum  est  quatenus— -In  ano  Apelirs  pictores  oaoQoe  ef>s  recc«ra  dioebat.  qui 
•tataraotquidaaMtiAtis.— Orat  o  7S. 
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Aettetaor^by  wbkk4he7ifi]]styiappevtob^  They^fifM 

ceded.tiietr  reai  di»poakioiB»  by  Dorainatinff  children,  or  pereons  of  weak  C|i< 
racHicft^  (o  the  regal  ^^f^^i  «  order  to  OM^ise  their  omi  ambitioiMvie'ifB 
But  as  aoon  as  all  the  tkmuy  of  Aleiander  was  destroyed,  tbej  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  discovered  themselyea  in  their  proper  colours,  and  such  as,  in  re- 
ality, tfaey  had  always  been«  They  were  all  equally  sdicitous  to  support 
thefnoebos  ia  their  several  governments ;  to  become  entirely  independent ;  to 
asnuae  aa  absolute  sovereignty,  and  enlarge  the  limits  of  tbehr  provinces  and 
kingdoms  s^  the  expense  of  those  other  governors  who  were  weaker  or  I^ 
SQCces^iil  fhan  themselves.  To  this  end,  they  employed  the  foroe  of  thdr 
arms,  and  ealeied  into  alliances,  which  they  were  always  ready  to  violate, 
wbea  Ibey  ocmld  derive  more  advantage  from  others ;  and  they  renewed  them 
with  tbe  same  facility  from  the  same  motives.  They  considered  ^e  vast  coo« 
ouealft  of  Aleiander  as  an  laberitance  destitute  of  a  master,  and  which  priH 
oeace  obliged  them  to  seccve  for  themselves^  in  as  laiige  portions  as  poasiole, 
without  any  apprebeosioos  of  being  reproaohed  as  usurpers,  ibr  .he  acquisi- 
tion of  COTBtnes  ^ined  hj  tbe  victories  of  the  Macedonians,  but  not  the  pro- 
perty of  ao^  particular  person.  This  was  the  grtat  motive  of  all  the  enter- 
pmes  in  which  they  eagased. 

Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  observed,  was  master  of  all  the  coudtms  between 
the  Ei^ihratesandtbe  Indus,  and  was  desitoiis  of  acquiring  those  that  lay  be- 
yood^tbe  latter  of  the^  rivers.  lo  order,  therefore,  to  improve  the  favourable 
conjunctare  of  his  union,  in  point  of  interest^  with  Ptolemy,  Caasander,  and 
Lysiraachus,  and  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  ADtigoous  were  divided,  and 
Demetrius  was  employed  in  theskge  ef.  Khodesv*itna  m  awiug  the  republics 
of  Crreece ;  in  a  wordlwbile  Aali^Qnas  hioMelf  wa»  only  intent  upon  becoming 
master  of  Syria  and  JPhmnicia,  md  attacking  PtelemrT*  even  in  Egypt  itself; 
Seleucus  th  'refore  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  improve  this  diversion, 
vrfaicfa  weakenad  the  only  enemy  he  had  lofearvfor  canymg  his  arms  against 
die  people  of  hid&^  who  woie  included  ia-his  lot  h^  the  general  partition,  and 
whom  be  hoped  it  woiikl  be  veiy  pmotkable  for  Mn  to  subdue  by  a  sudden 
irruption,  altogether  unexpecteiby  kingSandvocotta.  This  person  was  an  In- 
dian of  very  mean  eitrs<tien,-^who,  under  the  specious  pvetext  of  delivering  his 
countrr  froD»'lheityianny;  of  foreiffDefiB^  had  raised  an  army,  and  augmenlKi  it 
»  well  by  degreea^  that  he  foona -means ^ta  drive  Ihe  Macedonians  out  of  all 
ifae  provinees-oB'Iodia  which  Alexander  had- conqoeied,' end  to  establish  Sm- 
jelf  m  tbem^  while  the  successors  of  that,  jnonaaroh  were  engaged  in  mutual 
WITS  with  eacb  other.  Seleucns^pasaed  the  >  hidus  in  order  to  vcjgain  those  pro- 
vinces :  but  when  he  foond,  ftbat  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  himself  absolute 
Blaster  of  all  India,  and  had  likewise. an  anmr  of  sii  hundred  thousartd  men, 
with  a  prodigioos  nembct  of  elephaatSy  be  did  not  jiudge  it  prudent  to  att.'.ck 
§0  potent  a  prince  :  but  entered  mto  a  tneaity  with  him,  oy  wnkfa  he  agieed  to 
renoooce  all  hii  pretensioQ»to  that  country j  provided  Sandroeotta  would  fur- 
flhh  him  with  £ve  hundred  elephants ;  upon  whiah  terms  a  peace  was  cenokjded 
Hiis  was  the  tesult  of  Alexanderfs  ndian  conqbssts !  this  the  fruit  of  so  much 
bloodshed  to  gratify  the  firantic  ambition  of  onv  prince  I  Seleucus  shortly  after 
led  his  troops  into  the  west,  against  Antijgonos^  as  I  shall  soon  observe.  The 
absolute  neeessa^  he  was  under  Ji  engaging  in  this  war,  was  one  of  4he  strongest 
inducements  far  concluding  so  sudden  a  peace  with  the  Indian  prince.* 

The  Athenians,  at  the  same  time^  called  in  Demetrhjs  lo  assist  them  against 
Cassander,  wbe  hesieffed  their  city.  He  accordingly  set  sail  with  three  hundred 
and  thir^  galleys,  and  a  gieat  booyxif  foot^  and  not  only  drove  Cassanderout 
af  Aldcai,lwtt]>nBRiediiim  es  hi  as  ThermopylsB,  where  he  defeated  him,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Heraclea,  which  surrendered  voluntarily.  He  also  ad- 
autted  into  his  service  six  thousand  Macedonians,  who  came  over  to  his  side.t 

WhcA  heietmned  to  Athens,  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  they  had 
ahn^  lavished  upon  him  aD  tbe  honours  they  were  able  to  iavent,  had  re* 
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eoone  to  new  flatteries  that  outdid  Ihe  former.  They  lodged  him  m  the 
pirt  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Partheon :  but  even  this  place,  wkidi 
oad  90  much  sanctity  ascribed  to  it  by  the  people,  and  was  the  mansion  ^f  a 
Tirrin  ffoddess,  he  did  not  scruple  to  profane  by  the  most  iniamous  and  ciyii^ 
debaucneries.  His  courtesans  were  there  treatea  with  more  honour  than  the  eod* 
dess  herself,  and  were  the  only  divinities  he  adored.  He  even  caused  aJtara 
to  be  erected  to  tbem  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he  called  abject  wretches,  for 
their  mean  compliance,  and  creatures  oom  only  for  slaveiy :  so  much  was 
•Ten  the  prince  shocked  at  such  despicable  adulation,*  as  Tacitus  observed  with 
lespect  to  Tiberius.t 

Demucles.  sumamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender  age.  threw  himself,  in 
order  to  elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  l)oiling  water  pre- 
pared for  a  bath,  and  there  lost  his  life,  choosing  rather  to  die  than  violate  his 
nodesty.  The  Athenians,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who  was 
extremely  offended  at  a  decree  they  had  published  relating  to  him,  issued 
a  new  one,  importing,  **  that  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  that  whatever  Demetrius  might  think  fit  to  command,  should  be  coo 
sidered  as  sacred  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  just  with  regard  to  men."  Is  i; 
possible  to  believe  that  flatteiy  and  servitude  could  be  carried  to  such  an  ex 
cest  of  baseness,  extravagance,  and  irreligion. 

Demetrius,  after  these  proceeding,  retired  into  Peloponnesus,  and  took  fron 
Ptolemy,  who  had  rendered  himself  powerful  in  that  countiy,tlie  cities\)f  Si 
cyon,  uoiuitf),  and  several  others,  where  he  had  garrisons.  And  as  he  hap 
pened  to  be  at  Aigoe,  at  the  grand  festival  in  honour  of  Juno,  he  was  desirou> 
of  celebrating  it,  by  proposing  prizes,  and  presiding  in  person  among  the  Oreeks 
(n  order  to  solemnize  it  more  eflectual]T,oe  espoused,  on  that  day,  Deidamia 
the  daughter  of  iBacidet,  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  sister  of  P}rrrhus. 

The  states  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the  isthmus,  and  curiosity  having 
drawn  a  vast  number  of  people  finom  all  parts,  Demetrius  was  proclaimed  g^ 
iieral  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  before  him  ;  to  whom 
he  thought  himself  far  superior,  so  mudi  was  he  intoxicated  with  the  success 
of  his  arms,  and  the  flattenr  lavished  upon  him.t 

When  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Peloponnesus  for  Atfaeniy  he  wrote  to  the  - 
mhabitants  of  that  city,  that  he  intended,  upon  his  arriva]  AiDonr  them,  to  be 
initiated  into  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries  at  the  same  time.  This  had  nevtr 
been  permitted  before ;  for  it  was  necessaiy  to  observe  certain  intervals ;  it 
being  lawful  to  celebrate  the  lesser  mysteries  only  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
the  greater  in  that  of  October.§  In  (urder  therefore  toobviate  this  inconvenience, 
and  satisfy  so  rel^ious  a  prince,  it  was  ordered^  that  the  then  present  month 
of  May  should  be  deemed  the  nsonth  of  March,  and  afterwards  that  of  Uctober ; 
and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention,  was  duly  initiated,  without  infringing  the 
customs  and  ceremonials  prescribed  by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  most  afflicted tand 
mortified  the  inhabitants,  was  an  order  issued  by  Demetrius,  for  immediately 
fomishnig  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  and  when  this  money  had 
been  collected,  without  the  l^t  delay  or  abatement,  the  prince,  the  moment 
be  saw  it  amassed  together*  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia  ana  the  other 
courtesans  in  her  company,  tor  washes  and  paint.  The  Athenians  were  more 
offended  at  the  indignity  than  the  loss,  and  resented  the  ai>plicatk)Dof  thatsuna 
with  more  ardour  than  they  had  shown  in  contributirffi[  to  it. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expense  had  not  been  sufficient,  bein^  desirous  to 
reffale  Dixetrius  at  a  feast,  extorted  money  from  several  of  the  nchest  of  the 
Aueoiaos  by  bet  own  private  authority.  The  entertainment  cost  immrnse  sums, 
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mA  ftive  Idrth  to  a  very  ingenioas  pleasantir  of  a  comic  poet,  tiho  said,  that 
Lamia  was  a  true  helepslis.  We  have  already  shown,  that  the  helepoiis  was  a 
machiRe  inTented  by  Demetrius  for  attacking  towns. 

Cassaoder^  finding  himself  vigorously  pressed  by  Demetrius,  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  peaCe,  without  submitting  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Antigo 
Dus,  agreed  with  Lysimacbus  to  send  ambassadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  to 
leprespnt  to  them  the  situation  to  which  they  were  rediiced.  The  conduct  of 
Ant^D^^s  made  it  evident,  that  he  had  no  less  in  view,  tlian  to  dispossess  all 
die  other  successors  of  Alexander,  and  usurp  the  whole  empire  to  himself;  and 
fliat  it  was  time  to  form  a  strict  alliance  with  each  other,  to  humble  this  exor« 
bitaitf  power.  They  were  likewise  offended,  aod  Lgrsimachus  in  particular,  at 
the  contemptible  manner  in  which  Demetrius  permitted  people  to  treat  other 
kines  b  their  conversation  at  his  table,  appropriating  a  regal  title  to  himself 
and  bis  father  ;  whereas  Ptolemy,  accoidii^  to  his  flatterers,  was  no  more  than 
the  captain  of  a  ship ;  Seleucus  a  commander  of  elephants ;  and  Lysimacbus  a 
treasurer.  A  confedcrac^r  was  therefore  formed  by  these  four  kings,  after  wrench 
ttxT  ha«teoed  into  Assyria,  to  make  preparations  for  this  new  war.* 

The  first  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the  Hellespont ;  Cassander  and 
Lysmacfaus  having  judged  it  expedient  that  the  former  snould  continue  in  Eo- 
lope,  (o  defend  it  against  Demetrius,  and  that  the  latter  should  invade  the 
pfovmces  of  Antigonus  in  Asia,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out  of 
meir  own  kingdom,  without  leaving  them  too  destitute  of  forces.  Lysimacbus 
^Kcuted  Eis  part  conformably  to  the  agreersent,  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a 
fine  army,  ami  either  by  treaty  or  force,  reduced  Phrrgia,  L^dia,  LTcaooia, 
tod  most  of  the  territories  between  the  Proportis  and  the  river  Mseander. 

AndgoDus  was  then  at  Anti^nia,  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Upper  Syria, 
and  wbere  he  was  emplo;^ed  m  celebratine  the  solemn  games  he  had  there  et> 
lablidied.  This  news,  with  that  of  several  other  revolts,  transmitted  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  caused  him  immediately  to  quit  his  games.  He  accordingly 
dismissed  the  assembly  upon  the  spot,  and  made  preparations  for  advancmr 
against  the  enemy.  When  all  his  troops  were  drawn  together,  he  marched 
«with  the  utmost  expedition  over  Mount  Taurus,  and  enter^  CUicia,  where  he 
took  oat  of  the  public  treasuiy  of  Synada,  a  city  of  that  province,  as  much 
Bsoney  as  be  wanted,  and  then  augmented  his  troops  to  the  number  ne  thoi^t 
necessary ;  after  which  he  advsinced  directly  toward  the  enemy,  and  retw)k 
several  places  in  his  march.  Lysimacbus  thought  proper  tp  be  upon  the  defin>- 
sive,  till  the  arrival  of  the  succours  upon  their  march  to  jom  him  nom  Seleucus 
and  Ptolemy.  The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  therefore,  elapsed  withcmt  any 
action,  and  each  party  retired  into  winter-quarters. 

Seleucus,  at  the  bqginnin^  of  the  next  season,  formed  his  army  at  Babyloa, 
and  marched  into  Cappadocia,  to  act  against  AntigcHius.  This  ktter  sent  im- 
mediately for  Demetrius,  who  left  Gneece  with  great  expedition,  marched  tD 
Elphesus,  and  retook  that  city^  with  several  others  that  had  declaired  for  Lysi- 
■nchus  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia.t 

Ptolemy  employed  the  opportunity  in  Syria,  of  the  absence  of  Ant^onus, 
and  recovered  all  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Coelo-syria,  except  the  cities  ofTyre 
and  Sidon,  where  Antieonus  had  left  good  garrisons.  He,  indeed,  formed  the 
BJege  of  Sidon ;  but  while  his  troops  were  employed  in  battering  Ihe  walls,  he 
received  intefli^nce  that  Antigonus  had  defeated  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus, 
and  was  advancii^  to  relieve  the  place.  Upon  this  information  he  made  a  truce 
for  five  months  with  the  Sidonians,  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Egypt 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  histoiy  of  Di(Klorus  Siculus,  in  a  period  of 
^  greatest  importance,  ana  on  the  Veiy  point  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  late 
ol  Alexander's  successors  is  to  be  decided. 
-     Th^  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleucus  and  Lysimacbus,  and  the 

Imops  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  arrived  at  Pbiygia  almost  at  the  same 

»  I  -  -- — ■■ 
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time^  ^t  di<Lnot  JoDff  confront  each  other  without  coming  to  blows.  Antigomic 
ted  n.Drc  than  sixty  thousand  foot,'ten  thousand  hon>e,atid  seventy-five  eIepFantfli» 
x'he  enemy ^s  forces  consisted  of  sixty-four  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  fiv# 
hundred  horse,  four  hundred  elephants,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  charioti 
anned  with  scythes.    The  battle  was  fought  near  Ipsusy  a  city  of  Pniygia  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  his  best  cavaliy, 
fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  behaved  with  so  much  bravery, 
that  be  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  a  rash  and  incoD- 
siderate  thirst  of  glory,  which  eenerals  can  never  suspect  too  much,  and  has 
been  fatal  to  many,  prompted  Demetrius  to  pursue  the  fugitives  with  too  mudi 
ardour,  and  without  any  consideration  for  the  rest  of  the  army ;  by  which  means 
he  lost  the  victory  he  might  easily  have  secured,  had  he  improved  his  first  ad- 
vantage rightly  :  for  when  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  he  found  \i  impracti- 
cable forium  to  rejoin  his  infanlir,  the  enemy's  elephants  haying  occupied  all 
the  intermediate  space.  When  Seleucus  saw  the  infantry  of  Antiffonus  sepa* 
rated  from  their  cavaliy,  he  only  made  several  feint  attacks  upon  mem,  som^ 
times  on  one  side«  and  some;times  on  another,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  affoni 
them  sufficient  time  to  quit  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  otvn ; 
and  this  was  at  last  the  expedient  on  which  they  resolved.  The  f^reatest  pail 
of  the  infantiy  separated  Irom  the  rest,  and  suirendered  in  avoluntaoy  maooer 
to  Seleucus,  and  the  other  was  put  to  flight. 

At  the  same  ipstant,  a  laige  body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus  drew  oS  by  bis  or- 
der, and  made  a  ifurious  attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  sustained  theiv  efiforta  foe 
some  time ;  but  being  ^t  lait  overwhelmed  with  darts,  and  having  receLv^ 
many  wounds,  h^/pll  dead,  having  defended  himself  valiantly  to  the  last*.  De- 
metrius, seeing[.hisiather  dead,  rallied  all  the  troops  he  was  able  to  draw  to- 
gether^<and  jceUred  to  Gphesus,  with  five  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand«horse; 
which  were  all  that  remained  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  men. whom  his  lather 
ind.  himself  commanded  at  the  beginning  of  the  ei^ffement.  Tbc  zjkM 
Pyrrhus^  young  ,2^  he  then  was,  was  inseparable  from  Uemetrius^  evermrew 
all.thatppposea  bimyaxidgave  an  essay,  m  this  first  action,  of  what  night  be 
e^pectf  4  one  day  from  his  valour  and  braveiy.f 

CHAPTER  II 

Thi9.M;coDd.chapteip  includes  the  space  of  fiily-five  years ;  namely,  tne  last 
Qtie^p  years  of  Jrtolemy.  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  had  ahieady  reigned  twenty- 
three,  which,  with  the  other  fifteex^make  thirty-eight ;  and  f(»ty-eight  yean 
i^re^b^9g  theuisign  .of  Ptolemy  rbOadelphus. 

StCl^t^  ^.-^^^1^  rOUR  VtCtdRlOUS  PRIKCCS  DtyiDE  THK  SMPIRE  OF  ALCXIKDHI 

tUE  OREAT  IlfTO  AS  MANY  KINODOMS. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  four  confederate  princes  divided  the  domin- 
ions of  Antigonq9  among  themselves,  and  added  them  to  tho^  they  already 
possessed.  .The  empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided  into  four  kingdoms, 
of  which  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Ccelosyria^  and  Palestine:  Cas- 
fander  had  Mac€;dbnia  and  Greece ;  Lysitnachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some 
other  provinces  beyond  iLe  Hellespont,  with  the  Bosphorus :  and  Seleucut,  all 
(he  lest  of  Asia  (0  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  m  as  the  river  In- 
dus^  The  do^)inions  of  this  last  prince  are  usually  called  the  kingdom  cf 
Syria^ because  Seleucus,  who  afterwards  buijt  Antioch  in  that  province,  mada 
it  the  chief  seat  of  his  residence,  in  which  he  was  folloiyed  by  his  succetsora, 
who,  from  his  name  were  called  Seleucids.  This  kingdom,  however,  not  ooty 
included  Syria,  but  those  vast  and  fertile  provinces  of  Tipper  Asia,  wnich  con-. 
stituted  the  Persian  empire.  The  reign  of  twenty  years,  which  |  have  assigned 
U>  Seleucus  Nicator,  commences  at  tliis  period,  because  he  was  not  acknow- 
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who  succeeded  iu  the  place  of  the  first  horn  that  wa«  brokea.  The  first  bom 
vras  Alexander,  kii)e  ol  (zieece,  who  desUoyed  the  empirQ  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  designated  by  the  ram  wi^  two  horns )  and  the  four  hems,  are  thosf 
KMr  kings  who  ras^  up  after  him,  and  divjdad  kisi  empira  among  tliem,  bul 
tfa^were  not  of  his  posteritj.f 
Thej  are  likewise  irpresented  bj  the  four  heads  of  thfiJeopard^  whkh  are 


partition 

.  ,  ,    .'tore  this, 

but  they  were  on^  of  provinces,  which  were  ooiisigAed.  to  governors,  under 
the  brother  and  son  of  Alexander^  and  none  but  the  last  was  Abe  leral  partition. 
These  prophecies,  therefore,  are  to  be  undentood  of  this  alone,  lur  they  evi- 
dently represent  mese  four  successors  of  Akxander,  in  the  quality  of  foui 
king^,  *^iour  stood  up  for  it."  But  not  one  of  Alexander's  suocessore  obtained 
the  r^l  digjiitf  till  about. three  years  bclbife  the  last  diviskN)  of  the  empire. 
And  even  tms  o^gnitY  was  ;^t  first  precarious^  being  aMUmed  by  each  or  the 
several  parties,  merely  by  h)s  own .^thf>n«y,.and  not  acknowledged  by  any  of 
the  rest  Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  treaty  made  between  the 
four  coofederaies,  when  they  bad  defeatea  their  ad^eisary,  and  divested  him 
of  his  dominioos,  assigned  each  of  th^m  their  dominions  ^tlder  the  appellation 
of  so  m^ny  kingdoms,  and  authorized  and  aoknowledijied  tbem  as  kings  and 
sovereigns,  independent  oTany  superior  pofver*.  These  touriuoga  aie^  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  Cdssamler|  and  Lysiri>achus* 

We  can  never  sufficiently  admire,  in  this  and  the  othes^aiees,  whenein  the 
corapletioo  of  the  prqpheaes  of  Daniel  will  h9  observed /tae  strung  light  with 
which  the  prophet  penetr^les  the  thick  ^loom  ot  futurity « edLa  time  when  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  th^JieforeteUs*  Withihow  much  cer- 
tainty and  exactness,  even  amidst  the  variety  of  these  revohitions,  and  a  chaos 
'  of  singular  events,  does  he  determine  each  particular  circumslance,  and  fix  the 
mffliber  of  the  several  sucjaessors  1  How,  expressly  has  he  pointed  out  the  nation 
diat  was  to  be  the  Grecian;  descrihad  the  coynUrias  they  wen»  to  possess; 
measured  the  duration  of  theur  empires,  and  the  extent  of  toeic  Power,  infenor 
to  that  of  Ale^oder ;  ip  a  word,  with  what  lively  colouis  has  be  dr^wn  the  oha* 
racters  of  tho?  ^  prim^,  apd  specified  tjieir  aliiaooes,.  treaties,  traacheiy,  mar 

Ses,  and  success !  Can  any  one  possibly,  ascribe  to  chance«/or  hunaan  fore- 
t,  so  many  circumstantial  predictions,  which,  at  the  tiaie  of  their  being  dei 
pounced,  were  so  remote  bom  pipbabili^ ;  and  may,  we  not  evidently  disoDver 
m  them  the  character  and  traces  of  the  Uivioityy  to  whom,  all  ages,  are  present 
h  one  view,  and  who,  alone  deterq^ines,  at  his  wiU*  the  fate  of  all  the  Idngdoms 
and  empires  of  the  world  ?  But,  it  isopw  tiaM  ka  us  lx|  resume  thethroad  of 
oorhistcvy.  , 

Ooias,  the  first  of  that  name,,  aod  high-priest ,  of  tha^  Jews,  died  about  thia 
tone,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  sow  Sioioii,  who,  £c»r  thesaoctky  of  his  life. 


^mtm 


•  PlQt.  in  bemet.  p.  903.     AppUa*  iQ  Sjr.  p.  133,  133.     Polyb.  h  Xf.  A.  51S. 

t  ■  Aad  si  I  WM  •oonilcrinr,  beh<Ad.  m  he-goal  came  from  the  weit,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  ani 
lMehe4«pt«begn>«kAi  and  ta»fi»«t  b«d  aviotaht*  honhetnrCMihhcfei.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that 
■ad  tve  borm,  whkh  j  bad  leen  staodinf  hefora  the  nrw*  and  ran  unto  htm  hi  the  fwf  of  hi»  power 
kai  I  law  hSM  come  iloee  unto  the  nun,  and  he  was  moved  with  eholer  againit  him,  and  imota  Ufa  ra■^ 
m4  bnfce  ht«  twv  hovM,  and  there  wm  no  power  in  tfie  ram  to  Maad  before  him,  bet  he  cast  him  down  t» 
fte  fiowd»aai  atawpad  ofon  him ;  andthere  was  aoae  that  oeuld  deliver  the  nan  eat  of  hit  band.  There- 
fere,  Sm  he-coat  waxed  reiy  greaV  and  when  he  wa«  straoc,  the  oaat hpcp  wa#  bvf^Bqp ;  aod,  fior  H«  canw 
ap  ianr  notable  Mint,  toward  the  roar  w|pdt  of  heaTon/*  Dan.  chap,  tiu*  ver.  5,  fi,  7,  S.'^Ood  afterward* 
Rplaiaato^tepfjfdbetwhathehadseen:  •*Tha  ram  whiah  thoasaweitharingtwohorAi.  are  the  kiagfDf 
■edia  and  Parna.  and  tkt  roorh  goat  ii  the  king  of  Oreeia,  and  the  f^at  bom  that  it  between  hit  cje^ 
■  the  ftnt  kimg.  If  ow,  tnat  being  broken,  whereat  four  stood  op  far  it,  .'xv  kingdoms  ihall  itand  np  ant  al 
the  natioB,  hot  not  in  his  power,**  Ibid.  var.  90^  tl,  99. 

1  "  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo.  another  like  p  leopard,  whleh  bad  apon  the  baek  vt  It  ftrar  wiagi  dt  # 
bwfs  tbobaa«(lMdsliafc«r  heads;  cad  danloiM  was  glfaa  la  It**  Dao-TlLS. 
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and  the  equi  tj  of  all  his  actions,  was  surnamed  the  Just.    He  eqjogred  the  pon 
(ificate  for  the  space  of  nine  years."" 

Seleucus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  made  himself  master  of  Upper  Sjriat 
where  he  built  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  gave  it  that  name,  either  from  hii 
father,  or  his  son,  for  they  were  both  called  Antiochus.  This  city,  where  the 
Syrian  kings  afterwards  resided,  was  the  capital  of  the  east  for  a  long  time. 
)nd  still  preserved  that  privile|;e  under  the  Koroan  emperors.  Antigor  ui  nad 
lately  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  this,  and  called  it  Anti^nia ;  but 
Seleucus  had  entirely  demolished  it,  and  employed  the  materials  in  the  coo* 
struction  of  his  own  city,  to  which  he  afterwards  transplanted  the  inhab.tant^ 
of  the  former,! 

Among  several  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in  this  countij,  there  were  three 
more  remarkable  than  the  others ;  tlie  first  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name ; 
the  second  Apamea,  from  his  consort  of  that  name,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Artabazus  the  Persian :  and  the  third  Laodicea,  so  denominated  from  his  mo- 
ther. Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  situated  on  the  same  river  pn  which  Antioi^h 
was  built,  and  Laodicea  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  same  quarter.  He 
allowed  the  Jews  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  in  each  of  these  new 
cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  tne  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  especially  at 
Antioch  in  Syria,  where  tnat  people  settled  in  such  numbers,  that  they  pos- 
sessed as  considerable  a  part  of  that  city  as  their  other  countrymen  enjoyed  at 
Alexandria.! 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Ephesus  after  the  battle  of  Ipsu?,  and 
from  thence  embarked  for  Greece ;  his  whole  resource  being  limited  to  the  af 
fection  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  left  his  fleet,  money,  and  wife  Dei- 
damia.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  and  offended,  when,  he  was  met  in  his 
way  by  ambassadors  from  the  Athenians,  who  came  to  acquaint  him  that  he 
could  not  be  admitted  into  their  city,  because  the  people  had,  by  a  decree, 
prohibited  the  reception  of  any  of  the  kings.  They  also  informed  him,  that  his 
consort,  Deidamia^ad  been  conducted  to  Megara,  with  all  the  honours  and  at- 
tendance due  to  her  dignity.  Demetrius  was  then  sensible  of  the  value  of 
honours  and  homages  extorted  by  fear,  and  which  did  not  proceed  from  the 
will.  The  posture  of  his  affairs  not  permitting  him  .to  revenge  the  perBdjr  of 
that  people,  he  contented  himself  with  intimatii^  his  complaints  to  th^m  in  a 
moderate  manner,  and  demanded  his  galleys,  amortt^  which  was  that  prodi- 
gious galley  of  sixteen  benches  of  oars.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  them  he 
mailed  towaifis  the  Cherosonesus ;  and  having  committed  some  devastations  in 
the  territories  of  Lysimachus,  he  enriched  his  army  with  the  spoils,  and  by  thai 
.  expedient  prevented  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  who  now  negan  to  recovei 
their  vigour,  and  render  themselves  asrain  formidable. 

Lysimachus,  kin^  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  dominion?} 
entered  into  a  particular  treaty  wi^  Ptolemy,  and  strengthened  the  alliance  I  e 
tween  them,  by  espousing  one  of  his  daughters,  named  Arsinoe  ;  shortly  aftei 
which,  his  son  Agatho^les  married  anbther. 

This  double  alliance  between  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  gave  umbrage  to  Se- 
leucus, who  thereupon  entered  Into  a  it^a^  with  Demetnus,  and  espoused  Stra- 
tcnice,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  by  Aiila  the  sister  of  Cassander.  Tie 
boauty  of  that  princess  had  induced  Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  marriage ;  and 
as  (he  affairs  of^  Demetrius  were  at  that  time  in  a  veiy  bad  condition,  so  hoti* 
ourable  an  alliance,  with  so  powerful  a  prince,  was  exceedm^ly  agreeable  to 
him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  immediately  conducted  his  daughter,  with 
til  his  fleet,  into  Syria  from  Greece,  where  he  was  s^ill  in  possession  of  some 
places.  During  his  passage  he  made  a  descent  on  CilK  ia,  which  then  belonged 
to  Plistarchus,  the  Mother  of  Cassander,  to  whom  it  £ad  been  assigned  by  the 
four'MnRN  ^Vo  dlvidod  tie  domiLiouL  of  Aleiandor  ths  Gri^at  aftei  the  dehth 
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o<  AnttgODus.  Phstarclnn  went  to  complain  of  this  proceedug  to  Se  eucus, 
ind  to  reproach  mm  for  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  common  enemy  with- 
out the  ctJDsent  of  the  other  kiiigs,  which  he  considered  as  an  infraction  of  tie 
treaty.  Demetrrjs,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  journey,  advanced  directly 
to  the  city  of  Synada,  where  the  treasures  of  the  province,  amounting  to  twelve 
hundred  talents,  were  deposited.  These  he  carried  off  with  all  expedition  to 
his  fleet,  and  Ihen  set  sail  for  Syria,  where  he  Ibund  Seleucus,  and  gave  him 
die  princess  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetrius,  aAer  some  days  passed  in  re* 
joichigs  for  the  nuptials,  and  entertainments  given  on  each  side,  returned  to  Ci 
ucia,.and  made  himself  master  oi  the  whole  province.  He  then  sent  his  wi^ 
Phiia  to  Cassander,  in  order  to  excuse  his  proceedina^.  These  kings  imitated 
the  princes  of  the  east,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  nave  several  wives  at  the 
same  time.* 

During  these  transactions  of  Demetrius,  Deidamia,  another  of  his  wives,  who 
had  taken  a  journey  to  meet  him  in  Greece,  and  had  passed  some  time  with 
him  in  that  countiy.  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  that  terminated  in  her 
death.  Demetrius  naving  reconciled  himself  with  Ptolemy,  by  the  medi^ion 
<»f  Seleucus,  espoused  Ptolemaida,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  by  which  means 
iiisaf&ir?  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect ;  for  he  had  all  the  isfand  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  two  rich  and  powerful  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  brides  his  new  con- 
quests in  Cilicia.t 

It  was  veiT  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  so  dangerous  an  enemy  to  esta 
bibfa  himselr  at  so  small  a  distance  from  him,  and  to  usurp  from  one  of  his 
allies  a  province  so  near  hit  own  dominions  as  Cilicia.  All  this  shows  that  these 
princes  had  no  established  rules  and  principles  of  conduct,  and  were  even  ig- 
norant of  the  true  interests  of  their  ambition.  For  as  to  faith  of  treaty,  equity, 
and  gratitude,  they  had  long  since  renounced  them  all,  and  only  reigned  jor 
the  unhappiness  of  their  people,  as  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
has  observed.! 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  last,  and  in  order  to  pievent  his 
having  a  neighbour  of  such  abilities  on  each  side  of  bis  dominions,  he  required 
Demetrius  to  surrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a  ver3r  considerable  sum  of  money; 
but  that  prince  not  being^disposed  to  comply  with  such  a  proposal,  Seleucus 
insisted  upon  his  restorii^  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  that  depended  on 
Syria,  of  which  he  was  king.  Demetrius,  enraged  at  this  demand,  replied  veiy 
abruptly « that  thoueh  he  should  lose  several  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  that 
of  Ipsus,  he  should  never  resolve  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Seleucus  at  so 
high  a  price.  At  the  same  time  he  sailed  to  those  two  cities,  where  he  rein- 
forced tneir  garrisons,  and  furnished  them  with  all  things  necessaiy  for  a  vigorous 
defence  (  by  which  means  the  intention  of  Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was 
rendered  ineffectual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of  Seleucus  was  very  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  political  interest^  but  had  such  an  odious  aspect  with 
reference  to  the  maxims  of  honour,  thatjt  shocked  all  mankind,  ana  was  uoi- 
versally  condemned :  for  as  his  dominions  were  of  such  a  vast  extent  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  countries  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  how  insatiable 
was  that  rigour  and  avidity,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  father-in- 
.aw  in  the  peaceable  eqjoyment  of  the  ^tteied  remains  of  his  fdklune  1 

Cassander  died  about  this  time,  of  a  drcpsy.  aAer  having  governed  Mace> 
donia,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  fix>m  the  deatn  of  his  father,  and  six  or  seven 
from  the  last  partition.  He  letl  three  sons  by  Thessakmica.  die  oi  the  sisten 
sf  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  and  died  loon  after,  left 
Jie  crown  to  be  contested. by  his  two  brotheTS.§ 

IVrrfaus,  the  femous  king  of  Epirus,  had  espoused  Antiftooe.  a  relation  of 
Ptolemy,  in  Egypt.  This  youn&r  prince  was  the  son  of  jSaciaes,  whom  the 
MokMnans,  in  a  revolt,  had  expelled  from  the  throne ;  and  it  was  with  grea 
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difficuli^'  that  P)rrriiu8  himseify  then  an  kiftntat  (he  breast^  ivas  pmeerved  irum 
the  fuiy  of  the  revolters,  who  pucsued  bim  with  intent  to  destroy  hink  After 
various  adventures,  be  was  conducted  to  the  court  of  kine  Glaucias  in  Ulyriat. 
where  be  was  taJuin  Into  the  protection  of  that  prince.  Cassander,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  .^acides,  solicited  the  king -co  deliver  tne  young  prince  into  his  hands. 
and  offered  him  Iwo  hundred  talents  on  that  occasknt  Glaucias,  however^  was 
^ruck  with  horror  at  such  a  pvoposaLand  when  the  infant  Wkd  attained  the 
twel(\h.|:esu  4)ft.hii<age,  he  conducted  him  in  perron  lo  £piru»  with  a  powerful 
anny,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  dominions  ;  by  which  means  the  Mok)S»ianB 
w^re  compelled  to  submit  to  force.  Justin  tells  us,,  that  their  hatred  being  soft* 
ep^d  into<:oi»Dasaion,  theT  themselves  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  guaniians 
to  govern  his  kingdom  till  be  shouki  be  of  age  biniself ;  but  diere  seems  to  be 
no  ffreat  probability  in  his  account.* 

When  nehad  attained  his  seventeendi  year,  be  be^n  to  think  himself  suffi- 
ciently established^on  the  dirone ;  and  set  out  .from  his  capitil  city  lor  lllyria, 
in  order  to  be  piesent  at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  sonsof  Glaucias,  with  whom 
be  ^  had  been  bxot^bt  up.  The  Moloesians,.  takiitt^  advantage  of  his  absence, 
revolted  a  second  time«  drove  alibis  friends  out  of  the  kingdom,  seized  all  his 
treasures,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Neoptolemus,  his  great-uncie.  PyrriiuA 
being  thus  divested  of  his  dominions,  and  finding  hfunsen  destitute  of  all  sue 
cours,  retired  to  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius,  me  son  of  Ant^omis,  who  bad 
espoused  bi»  sister  DeidMnia. 

This  young  prince  distinguished  himself  among  ^bravest  in  thebaltlethat 
was  fought  in  toe  plains  of  Ipsus^  and  woakt  notfereake  Demetrius;  even  after 
he  was  .defeated^   He  also  preserved  for :  him- those  Greeian  cities  which  that 

Prince  bad  con6ded  to  bim ;  and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
tokmy  and  Deinetrius,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  I^fxtfaus^went  into  Egypt 
as  a  hostage  for  bis  brotheivin^law« 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of 
his  strength^  address,  and  extraordinaiy  patience,' in  hunting  exercises>  and  all 
other  labours^  i.Observiag^,  that  of  all  the  wives  of  Ptdemv,  Berenice  had  the 
greatest  ascendant  over  bun.  and  that  she  surpassed  the  others  in  prudence,  as 
u'ell  as  beauty^  he  aittacbed  nimself  to  her  in  partieukr ;  for  asiie  was  already 
an  able  politician,  he  neglected  no  epportuni^  of  makirjg  bis  oourt  to  those  on 
whom  his Jbrtune  depended.^ and  was  studious' to  initiate  himfelf  with  such 
personsaa  were  capftbS«iof  bemg  oselul  to  bim«  His  noble  and  engaging  de« 
ineiuiour  ptxKured  bun.  such  a  share  of  Ptolemy's  esteem^  that  be 'gave  him 
Antieooe,  the  daughter  of  Berenioey  his  tavouim  consert,  in  preference  tose* 
vera!  VQuiigprincesi  who  demanded  her  in  marriage.  ThislaaV  was  the  dai^* 
ter  ot  Berenice,  by  Philips  berifirst  husband,  who  waff  a  Macedonian  lord,  Kttle 
known  with  respect  to  any  other  paftioular.  When  Pyrrfaus  hsA  espoused  An 
tigone^  the.<^een  had  so»  much  influenee  over  her  ^^onisdtrt.  as  to  induce  bim  to 
gtffit  his  sonrin-lawa^eet,  with  a  supply  of  money,  ¥4iich  enabled  him  to  re 
possessf  himself  of  hiaddminions^  Here  began  tke  fortune  of  an  eiiled  prince, 
who  was  afterwards. esteemed  the  greatest  geberal  o(  his  age;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  eveiy  mstance  of  his  eoriy  conduct  denoted  extiaordinaij 
merit,  and  raised  great  expectatkNiffol'  biifulare  Ekny^ 

Athens  >  as  we  btve'alreiidy  observed,  revolted  m>m  Demetrius,  and  shut  bet 
^tes  against  him.t  But  when  that  prmce  thought  he  had  sufficiently  provided 
lor  tbc  security  of  his  territories  in  Asia,  he  marched  against  that  rebellioue 
and  ungratefulcity,  wath  a  resolution  to  punish  her  as  she  deserved.  The  fim 
year  was  employed  in  the  reducticm  of  the  Messenians,  and  the  conq«»st  of 
some  <ither  cities  which  bad  quitted  bis  parhr ;  but  be  returned  the  next  season 
to  Atoefis,  wbidn  he  closeljr  bk)clEed  i^,  ana  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  bjf 
cuttiDg?0ff  sdl  commuDication  ^f  pro<visk)ris.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred  tnd  fif^ 
:»!].  sent  by  kimr  Ptolemy  to  succour  the  Athenians,  and  which  appeared  o« 
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lie uute of  ^giim,  ftllordcdthembutatraiaieiitjf^';  fenvlmilbitMfttlfaiti 
nv  a  aCionp  fleet  »rrive  fnxn  Peloponnesus  to  tbie  assistance  of  Deroetrhis,  be* 
nk  a  g:ieat  Dumber  of  other  vessels  from  CrpniSyaod  that  the  whole  amounted 
t  three  hundred,  tliey  wevhed  anchor,  and  fled.* 

Ahhoogb  the  Atbenlaiifi  Bad  issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  made  it  a  capi 
111  crime  (or  aoy  person  even  to  mention  a  peace  %iith  Demetrius,  the  extreme 
I  ttcosity  to  wbicb  tbey  were  reduced,  obliged  them  to  open  their  g^tes  to  him, 
.  When  be  entered  the  ci^,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the 
tfeatre.  whkb  he  MBiTounded  with  armed  troops,  and  posted  his  f^uards  on  each 
side  of  the  st^c  ^rhere  the  dramatic  pieces  were  pei^irmed ;  and  then  des* 
ceoding  boat  tbe  tipper  part  of  the  theatre,  iniie  maoner  usual  with  the  actors, 
be  showed  htmselT  to  that  nimltitwle,  who  seemed  rather  dead  than  liring,  ami 
waited  for  tbe  event  in  inexpressible  tenor,  expecting  it  would  prove  the  sen- 
tence for  tbeir  deslnactlon ;  but  he  dissipated  their  apprehensions  by  the  first 
expressions  he  uttered  ;  for  he  did  not  raise  his  voice  like  a  man  affected  with  , 
the  emotioBs  of  ra^pe,  nor  deliver  hiinself  in  any  paasienate os  insulting  lai^age.  * 
but  softened  tbe  tone  of  bit  voice,  and  only  addvessed  himself  to  them  m  gen- 
tle GompUiots  and  amicable  expostcdatioos.  He  pardoned  their  offence,  and 
restorea  them  to  bis  favour ;  preseating  them  at  tbe  same  tive,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  jneasures  of  corn,  and  reinstating  such  magisttates  as  were  most 
agxeeable  to  tbem*  The  joy  of  this  people  may  be  easily  conceived  from  the 
terron  with  wbich  they  were  before  affected ;  and  how  gkipous  must  such  a 
prince  be,  wbo  could  always  support  so«lorio«SySa  adnirablea  character! 

When  he  had  regulated  tbe  state  of  a&irs  in  Athens,  he  detennined  to  re- 
duce the  LaoedefiacMBian0.  ArdiidaMits,  tbeiv  kiiigv  advanced  a»  &r  a»  Manti- 
iisa  tc  meet  him  ;  but  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle^  and  obliged 
him  to  hafe  leeourae  to  ffigbt    After  which  he  advanced  into  Laconia,  and 


fought  ano^r  battW  in  the  veij  sight  of  Sparta.  He  was  aniiv  victorious  ; 
five  hundred  of  Use  !■  11111  J  iPweinadepritoiieES^ and  two  bunored  killed  upon 
the  spot,  so  that  be  w^as  alfeadjcensideFed  as  master  of  the  city^  which  had 

never  been  taken  befioie.  ,  .     „  . .  ,  \i^       j  . .     . 

in  that  important  aaoment,  be  wceived  nteUigenoe  which  affected  bim  in  a 
quite  different  manoer.  Namely,  that  IjsknMmis  bad  kteJgr  divested  him  oi 
^l  his  territoriee  in  Asia  :  that  Ptolemy  had  loade  a  descent  on  Crpnis,  and 
conquered  all  the  Island,  except  Salamina,  where  the  mother  of  Demetrius, 
witi)  \i\i^  wife  aod  children,  had  retimd ;  and  thatthe  kkg  of  EgTPt  carried  00 
'he  siege  of  that  orty  with  great  vigour.  Demetrius  leit  all  to  J|yto  their  as- 
sistance, but  was  aoosi  infonBed  that  the  i^ce  bad  surrendered^  VUAem  had 
the  geneionty  to  ffi^e  tbe  mother.  wffe,aiid  children  of  his  enemy,  tbeir  bbeity 
without  any  raiMom,  and  to  dismiss  them  with  all  tbeir  attendants  and  effects. 
He  even  made  them  magnificent  presealsat  Ibsar  depsfftmsi  which  he  aoooHi- 
panied  with  all  ioaag^inalHe  marks  of  honour. 

Tbe  loss  of  Cyprus  was  soon  suoceeded  bj  tinl  of  Tm  .and  Sidon ;  and 
Seleocus  dispoaaessed  bim  ef  GUioiaim  another  side.  Xboa,  n  a  very  short 
t'me,  De  saw  liiuinnif  divestod  of  aU  his  dominions^  vrithovl  aDj  lesources,  or 
hopes  fi)r  the  future. 

tccnov  n. — oisFtrrE  serwttir  trk  two  soirs  or  cassaWdka.    dbmstrivs 

FBOCLAlHSip  KUIO  Or  lUCKOO^U* 

No  prince  was- ever  exposed  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  lbrtune|  or  ever  expe 
rieoced  naore  audden  cbaogea,  than  Denietrius.  He  exposed  himself  to  these 
events  by  bis  taxptrndenci^  amusing  himself  with  inconsiderable  conquests, 
while  he  abandoned  his  provinces  to  the  first  invader.  His  greatest  successes 
weie  tMuaediMelj  Allowed  by  bib  being  dispossessed  of  all  his  domimoDSjaQd 
amost  ^ediK«d  ^  .deapait.  when  suddenlv  an  unexnected  resource  offered 
telf  bom  a  quarter  where  ne  had  not  the  least  room  to  expect  it 

•  A.M  not.   A»»  J.CSSS 


•QA  THE  HtSTORT  OF 

In  the  quanvi  between  die  two  sons  of  Cassander  for  the  crown,  «  »»■■—»,. 
nica.  (heir  iKother,  fa  'oured  Alexander,  who  was  the  youngest ;  which  so  en- 
raged Antipater,  the  eldest  son,  that  he  killed  her  with  his  own  bands,  tlioueli 
she  conjured  bim,  by  the  breasts  which  had  nourished  him,  to  spare  her  \ne 
Alexander,  in  order  to  avenge  this  unnatural  barbarity,  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Pyrrhas  and  Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and  made  hims(*lf  marlrr 
/f  several  cities  in  Macedonia,  part  of  which  he  retained  as  a  compensation 
or  the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander ;  and  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  af- 
ter he  had  reconciled  the  two  brothers.  Demetrius  made  his  approach  at  the 
same  instant,  upon  which  Alexander  advanced  to  meet  him ;  and  testified,  at 
the  interview  between  them,  all  imaginable  gratitude  and  friendship;  but  repre- 
fented  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  state  of  nis  affairs  was  changed,  and 
that  he  no  longer  had  any  need  of  his  assistance.  Demetrius  was  displeased 
with  this  compliment,  while  Alexander,  w^  dreaded  the  greatness  of  his 
^ power,  was  apprehensive  of  subiecting  himself  to  a  master,  should  he  admit 
him  into  his  dominions.  Thejr,  however,  conversed  together  with  an  external 
air  of  friendship,  and  entertamed  each  other  with  reciprocal  feasts,  till  at  last 
Demetrius,  upon  some  intelligence,  either  true  or  feigned,  that  Alexander  in- 
tended to  destroy  him,  prevented  the  execution  of  that  design,  and  killed  bim. 
This  murder  armed  the  Macedonians  against  him  at  first,  but  when  he  had 
acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars  that  occasioned  his  conduct,  the  aver- 
sion they  entertaiiied  for  Antipater,  the  infamous  murderer  of  his  own  mother, 
induced  them  to  declare  for  Demetrius,  ^d  they  accordingly  proclaimed  him 
king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  possessed  this  crown  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  and  Antipater  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  did  not  long  survive  the  loss 
of  his  kingdom.* 

One  of^the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  be- 
came entirely  extinct  by  the  death  of  Thessalonica,  and  her  two  sons  ;  as  the 
other  branch  from  Alexander  the  Great  had  before,  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Alexander  and  Hercules,  his  two  sons.  Thus  these  two  princes,  who  by  their 
unjust  wars  had  spread  desolation  through  so  many  provinces,  and  destroyed 
such  a  number  of  royal  families,  experienced^  by  a  iust  decree  of  Providence, 
(he  same  calamities  in  their  own  families,  as  they  bad  occasioned  toothers. 
Philip  and  Alexander,  with  their  wives,  and  all  their  descendants,  perished  by 
violent  deaths. 

About  this  time,  Seteucus  built  the  city  of  Seleucia.  on  the  banks  of  (he  Ti 
^ris,  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.f    It  became  veiy  popu 
lous  in  a  short  time,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  inhabited  by  six  hundred  thou 
sand  persons.    The  dikes  of  the  Euphrates  being  bn^en  down,  spread  such 
an  inundation  oyer  the  country,  and  the  branch  of  that  river  which  passed 
through  Babylon,  was  sunk  so  low  by  this  evacuation,  as  to  be  rendered  unna 
vigabie,  by  which  means  that  city  became  so  incommodious,  that,  as  soon  as 
Seleucia  was  built,  all  its  inhabitants  withdrew  thither.    This  circumstance 
prepared  the  wa^  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of 
isaiah,  who  at  a  time,  when  this  ci^  was  in  the  most  flourishii^  condition,  had 
^oretold,  that  it  should  one  day  become  entirehr  desert  and  uninhabited.    J 
have  observed  elsewhere,  by  what  manner  and.  degpfees  this  prediction  was 
ruliy  accomplished.^ 

Simon,  sumamed  the  Just,  and  hi^h-priest  of  tlie  Jews,  died  at  the  dose  of 
the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  lef^  a  young  son,  named  Onias.  As  he 
tvas  of  too  tender  an  age  to  take  upon  himself  the  exercise  of  that  di^t^,  i1 
was  consigned  to  Eleazer  the  brother  of  Simon,  who  discharged  the  functions 
nf  it  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.^ 

1  here  pass  over  some  events  of  little  importance,  and  proceed  to  Demetrius, 
who,  believing  hinrself  sufficiently  settled  in  Greece  ana  Macedonia,  began  & 

"•A.M.  3710.    Ant.  J.  C.  394.    Plut.  in  Dcmet.  p.  905.  in  Pyirh.  p.  MS.    Juitia.  1.  xtI.  •    I  " 
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make  great  preparationfl  for  reffainii^  tbe  empire  of  his  fiither  in  Asit .  With 
\his  Tiew,  be  raised  an  army  ot  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  fitted  out 
1  fleet  of  five  bindred  sail ;  in  a  word,  so  great  an  armament  had  never  been 
leen  since  the  tune  of  Aleiaader  the  Great.  Demetrius  animated  the  work- 
men bj  his  presence  and  instructions,  visited  them  in  person,  directed  them 
bow  to  act,  and  even  assisted  them  in  their  labours.  The  number  of  his  gal- 
lop, and  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  created  universal  astonishment ;  for 
ships  of  six,  and  even  ^ve  nenches  of  oars,  had  never  been  seen  till  then ;  and 
Ptdemy  Philopater  did  not  buili  one  of  forty  benches  till  many  years  after  this 
period  ;*  but,  it  was  only  tor  pomp  and  ostentation,  whereas  those  which 
Demetrius  built  were  extremely  useful  in  battle,  and  more  admirable  for  their 
i^tness  and  speed  than  theirjpandeur  and  magnificence^  * 

Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  &Ieucus,  receiving  intelligence  of  \heae  forTnida<* 
ble  preparations  of  Demetrius,  immediately  cai^t  the  alarm ;  and  in  order  to 
frustrate  their  effect,  renewed  their  alliance,  in  which  they  likewise  engaged 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  Lysimachus  began  to 
invade  Macedonia  on  one  side,  Pyrrhus  was  carrying  on  the  same  operations  on 
the  other.  Demetrius  who  was  then  making  preparations  in  Greece  for  his 
mtended  expedition  into  Asia,  advanced  with  all  speed  to  defend  his  own  do- 
minio» ;  bui  betore  ae  was  able  to  arrive  there,  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Beraea,  one 
of  the  most  consideraole  cities  in  Macedonia,  where  he  found  the  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  e&cts  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  Demetrius.  This 
news  caused  so  great  a  disorder  in  the  army  of  that  prince,  that  a  considerable 
part  ot  his  troops  absolutely  retused  to  follow  him,  and  declared  with  an  air  of 
mutiny  and  sedition,  that  they  would  return  to  defend  their  families  and  effects. 
In  a  wonl,  things  were  carried  to  such  an  extremity,  that  Demetrius,  perceiving 
be  no  longer  had  any  influence  over  t|iem,  fled  to  Greece  in  the  disguise  of  a 
common  soldier,  and  his  troops  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  wfa<Mn  they  proclaimed 
king  of  Macedonia.^ 

The  different  characters  of  these  two  princes  greatly  contributed  to  this  sud- 
den revolution.  Demetrius,  who  consiaered  vam  pomp,  and  superb  magnifi- 
cence, as  true  grandeur,  renaered  himself  contemptible  to  the  Macedonians,  in 
the  veiy  circumstance  by  which  he  thou^t  to  obtain  their  esteem.  He  ambi- 
tiously loaded  his  head  with  a  double  diadem,  like  a  theatrical  monarch,  and 
vore  purple  robes,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  sold.  The  ornaments  of  his 
fleet  were  altogether  extraordinary ;  and  he  had  lonjg^  employed  artists  to  make 
him  a  mantle,  on  which  the  system  of  the  world,  with  all  tne  stars  visible  in 
the  firmament,  were  to  be  embroidered  in  gold.  The  change  of  his  fortune 
prevented  the  finishing  of  thi^  work,  and  no  future  king  would  presume  to 
weai  it 

But  that  which  rendered  him  still  more  odious,  was  his  bjsing  so  difficuU  of 
approach.    He  was  either  so  imperious  and  disdainful,  as  not  to  allow  those 
riho  had  any  aflairs  to  transact  witn  him.  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  else  he  treated 
(hem  widi  so  much  rudeness,  as  obliged  tl^^m  to  quit  his  presence  with  disgust 
One  day,  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace,  and  walked  through  the  streets  with' 
a  mien  of  more  afl&bility  than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  assume,  some  persons 
were  encouraged  to  present  a  few  petitions  to  him.    He  received  them  with  a 
^dous  air,  a^  placed  them  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  rc^  \  but  as  he  was  pass 
mg  over  a  bridge  on  the  river  Axiua,§  he  threw  all  those  petitions  into  the  stream 
A  prince  must  certainly  know  veiy  little  of  mankind,  not  to  be  tensib.e  that 
nich  a  contemptuous  benaviour  is  sufiicient  to  provoke  his  subjects  to  revolt  from 
ais  avttoority.    On  this  occasion,  ar  actk>n  of^  the  great  Philip  was  recollected. 
wh:ch  has  h^n  related  among  the  eveqtt  of  his  reign.  That  prince  had  several 


*  7bfs  rafter  wm»  tf»»  hatdni  and  eighty  cobits  (about  four  hiiodred  and  tweotr  feet)  in  1«m^,  aadi 
l9tBtr^igla  eoUt»  (m^natj'^^o  <«eti  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  foop.  It  earned  foar  Modred  MuUitk 
i«ftie  te  tfniiMiil  rowcn,  aad  neaiiv  three  thousand  loldier*,  who  were  ditpoted  fli  the  epacet  b«tw««i 
'^towm^  maimtlht  Wwcr  dcdu— t^t  io  Oemet. 

t  AWt  S7I&     Aat  J.  C.  998.     Plut  in  Dcmet  p.  900.  et  in  Pfrrh.  p  S86.    Jmtuk,  1.  xH.  «.  t 
thm^m-t    iU.  /  C.  trr.  ^  J  a  rVor  ef  Upper 
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eitnes  refused  audiefice  tt>  a  poor  immatif  iMder<ttie  prelMt  that  M  had  not  lei 
lUPB  to  hear  her.    **  Be  no  fonger  king  th*«  "  i^lred  sifb  with  some  emc^ioii » 
and  Philip  from  theiteeforth  made  it  a  ma^lrilh  «\'i¥h  himself;  to  ^nt  his  subjectj 
l3Dg  and  frequent  audiences.   For,  as  P]utajx:h  of^rves  on  that  occasion,  Tm 

MOST  INDISPBNSIBLJ?  DUTY    01"  A  KlITO,'  IS  Ji)  fiJctnT  HIMSELr   HT  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  JUSTICE.* 

The  Macedonians  had  formed  a  very  diflbrent  idea  of  Pyrrhus.  They  had 
heard  it  reported,  and  were  sensible  by  iheir  own  experience,  that  affability 
was  natural  to  him,  and  that  he  was  always  mild  and  accessible  ;  they  were 
convinced  of  bis  promptitude  to  recompense  the  service^  rendered  him,  aiid 
that  he  was  slow  to  anger  and  severity.  Some  young  officers,  over  their  liquor, 
had  vented  several  offensive  pleasantries  against  him.  The  particulars  of  tbeii 
conversation  were  related  to  ryrrhus  himself,  who  ordered  tnem  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  and  th^n  asked  them,  If  they  had  expressed  themselves  m  the 
manner  he  had  heard  ?  **  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  one  of  thie  company,  "  and 
we  should  bare  added  a  great  deal  moWj  if  we  had  had  toore  wine."  Pyrrbua 
could  not  forbear  laughing  ^  this  facetious  and  sprightly  answer,  and  dbmissed 
them  from  his  prrsence  without  farther  notice* 

The  Macedonians  tiiought  him  much  superior  to  Demetrius,  even  in  militaiy 
merit.  He  hadTahqutehed  them  on  seveml  occa^oiis,  but  their  admiration  of 
his  bravery  was  greater  than  their  resentment  forlhcir  defc!at. '  It  was  a  com 
mon  expression  with  theiti,  that  other  princes  imitated  :A3ezaY)der  in  nothing  but 
their  purple  robes,  the  number  of  their  guards,  the  afl^ctation^f  inclining  their 
heads  like  fafs,  ana  their  imperious  mannerof  st)eaking ;  but  that  Pyrrlius  was 
the  only  on^  who  reptestnted  that  monarch  in  hijf  great  and  laudable  qualities. 
Pynhus  hinJtelf  IvasnotaHcgetber  free  from  vanity,  with  respect  to  theresem 
bfance  of  his  own  featutes  to  tbose  of  Alexander  V  but  a  matron  of  lAnsssLy  in 
whose  hoiise'hci  onteiddged,  had  undeceived  himin  that  parti^ukr^  by  an  an- 
swer perhaps  not  at  all  agreeable  to  him.f  The  Macedonians,  however,  thought 
they  diScmi-eA  \tt  him  a  tesemblance  to  that' prince;  with  al!  the  fire  of  his 
eyes,  and  the'^iracity*,  promptitude,  and  iippettipsPtJ^  wiftr  which  be  chai;^r'' 
his  cneiTijes,'artd  l>or6  tlown  all  who  presmttea  to  oppose' him ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  militaij^  art,  and  ability  in  drawing^  up  sin  army  in  battle,  they  thought 
none  comparablelo  Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot,  Ihi^lote,  be  thttueht  surprising  that  the  Macedonians,  who  enter- 
tained prejudvdeis  kii|;nuc;h'  in  tffs  favour^  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the  other. 
should  easjttytjuittl^e  partybfDemetritis,  to  espouse  (hat  of  Pyrrhito;  and  we 
may  see  by  tfcjs^rtstanc^,  and  a  thousand  others,  hovr  nc^ssiiy  it  i?  for  brincet 
to  attach  {heM^'pebpte'tb  thew'lrtteresti'by  thfe  gentle'ti^  6f  Mectkmand  grati- 
tude ;  and  by  entertaining  a  real  love  for  them,  which  is  the  only  means  of  ac* 
quiring theif'eMfeem  V'tvtoch is Ihetnost  solid  gldryjthdl'  tftrdnge^t d)Iigation, 
dnd'at  the  s^mi  tiple,  their  greatest  security; 

As  ty^imachirt  happened  to  arrive' Immealat^y  after  Pynhus  had  been  de- 
clared "Wrt^  of  |\face<^tridvbe  pretended  that  he  bad  conttlbuted  as  much  at 
'  that  prince  fo'the^Di^t  cf  Demetrhis,  and  that  he  consequently  ought  to  hare 
a  share  in  that-  kir^bn^V  P^Trhus,  who,  hi  this  conjuncttrre,  was  not  entunelj 
certain  of  the  fldentV  W  the  Macedonians,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  preten 
sions  of  Lyslmachus,'atld  the  cities  and  protfnces  were  accordingly  shared  be- 
tween them  ;$  but  this  i^igttleinentMras  so  {arfi^m'uniti^  with  each  other, 
that  it  rather  fed  them  into  a  Constant  ttain  of  animosities  and  divisions ;  **  ibr,'^ 
as  Plutait^h  obs^i^t^s,  ^  when  neither  seas  nor  mountains,  nor  uninhabitable  de* 

II,'  ^1 

t  A  vet  of  flftttcfert  hmA  t—Uy  f>er»u»de<l  Pjrrrbu*.  that  be  resembled  AlMUJider  in  hit  features.  Whk 
lis  beKef  he  sent  for  th«  pictures  of  Philip,  Perdi<:cM,  Alesaoder,  Os«san4ir,  sad  sone  oflwr  princes,  sub^ 
Astt^sfrfed'k  H#Mniyp  df  t>ai4s^  with  whom  hetbea  lod^d,  to  tell -him,  -whtefa  of  thoso  prinofts  1m 


mbfod.    Sh«  rcffused  to  answer  him  for  a  consider^fe  time,  till  at  last  he  prfssej  hmrmry  aameally 
l>  satisfy  hit  curiositj ;  vpon  which  she  replied,  that  shvtboaglit  btm-VorrHW  BalrathUn,  wIm  ^ 
•ol«4  oeok  io  ibA  4fitf .  -Lvciaa.  adv«rs.  indocL  p.  663.  6SS. 

'    ^  t  Plat.inPxrrh.fwM9kt90.        *}*         i    :         ^  ^ 
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Krb,  cotdd  mfice  as  bamefB  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  ol  these  princes  and 
when  their  desires  were  not  to  be  bounded  b^  those  limits  ivhich  separate  Eu- 
im  from  Asia,  how  could  they  possibly  contiLue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity ,  and 
refi^in  from  the  injustice  of  invading  domains  so  near,  and  which  might  prove 
80  oommodiojis  to  them  ?  Thb  was  a  nuMleration  not  to  be  expected ;  and  a 
perpetual  war  between  thorn  became  inevitable,  from  the  malignant  seeds  of 
envy  and  usurpation  which  had  taken  root  in  their  mhids.  The  names  of  peace 
and  war  were  considered  by  them  as  two  species  of  coin,  to  which  they  th*m 
selves  bad  given  currency,  merely  for  their  own  interest,  and  without  the  lesfr 
regard  to  justice.*'  **  Or,"  continues  the  same  author,  *'  do  they  act  more  lauda* 
bly,  when  tbey  engage  in  an  open  war.  than  when  they  use  tne  sacred  names 
ot  justice,  (riefidsbip,  and  p^ce,  for  what,  in  reality,  is  oo  oKMne  than  a  truce 
QfT  transient  suspension  of  their  unjust  views  ?" 

The  whole  history  of  Alexander's  successors  justifies  the^e  reflections  of  Plu- 
tarch. Never  were  more  treaties  and  alliances  made,  and  never  were  they  vio- 
lated with  less  disguise,  and  more  impunity.  Msy  Heaven  grant  that  these 
complaints  be  never  applicable  to  any  princes  or  times  but  those  we  are  treat- 
tnzof  at  present ! 

t^rrins,  finding  the  Macedonians  more  tractable  and  submissive,  when  he 
led  them  to  war,  than  they  were  when  he  permitted  them  to  eqjoy  a  state  of 
repose,  and  being  himselT'not  muqh  addicted  to  tranquillity,  nor  capable  of 
being  satisfied  in  the  calm  of  a  long  peace,  was  daily  iorroiqg  new  enterprises, 
irithoct  much  regard  to  sparing  either  his  subjects  or  allies.  Lysimachus  took 
advaUage  of  the  army's  di^st  of  IVrrhus.  and  inflamed  them  still  more  bj 
his  emissaries,  who  artfully  insinuated  that  tney  had  acted  most  shamefully  m 
choosing  a  stranger  for  their  master,  vihom  interest  and  not  afiection  baa  at- 
tached to  Bfaceaonia.  These  reproaches  drew  over  the  greatest  paft  of  the 
soldiers ;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who  feared  the  consequences  of  this  alienation 
retired  with  hb  Epirots,  aod^e  troops  of  his  allies,  and  lost  Macedonia  4«  the 
lame  manner  he  had  ^ined  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconstancy  of  this  people,  and  their  disaf- 
fectioo  to  his  person ;  but,  as  Plutarch  again  observes,  "  kings  have  no  reason 
to  blame  other  persons,  for  sometimes  changing  their  party  according  to  their 
inierest,  as,  in  acting  so,  they  only  imitate  tteir  own  example,  and  practise  the 
\tBmxa  of  infidelity  and  treason,  which  th^  have  learned  from  dieir  whole  con- 
duct, which  upon  all  occasions  demonstrates  an  utter  disregard  for  justice,  ve- 
racity and  kdfb^  in  the  observance  of  engagements. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Demetrius,  that  prince,  when  he  found  himself 
'leserfed  by  his  troops,  rethed  to  the  city  of  Cassandria,  a  citron  the  frontiers 
of  Thrace.' ana  m  upper  Macedonia,  where  his  consort  FhUa  resided.  This  lady 
was  so  amicted  at  the  calamitous  state  in  which  she  beheld  her  husband,  and 
was  so  terrified  at  the  misfortunes  to  which  she  herself  was  exposed  by  the  de- 
denskm  of  his  afiairs,  that  she  had  recourse  to  poison,  by  whicb  she  ended  a 
life  diat  was  becoming  more  insupportable  to  her  than  death  itself.* 

Demetrius,  thinking  to  gather  up  some  remains  of  his  shattered  fortune. 
:e(iinied  to  Greece,  where  several  cities  still  continued  devoted  to  him ;  and 
when  he  had  disposed  his  affairs  in  the  best  order  he  was  able,  he  lef^  the  go- 
vernment of  those  places  to  his  son  Antigonus  :  and  assemUing  all  the  troops 
.£  could  raise  in  that  country,  which  ak  lountea  to  about  eleven  thousand  men, 
h;^  eitbarked  for  Asia  with  a  resolution  to  try  whether  despair  would  not  bring 
iirth  good  fortune.  Eurydice,  the  sister  of  his  late  wife  rhila,  received  him 
at  Mfletus,  where  she  lived  with  the  princess  Ptolemaida,  her  dai^ter  by 
Plo^y,  whose  marriage  with  Demetrius  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  media- 
tisB  of  SeJeuctib.  Euiydice  accordingly  presented  'the  princess  to  him,  and 
lUs  ajjiaoce  gave  birth  to  Demetrius,  who  ailerwards  reigned  in  Cyrene. 

Dbretrius^  soon  ai^er  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  entered  Caria  and  Ly 
ek  where  he  took  several  places  from  Lysimachus,  and  considerably  ang* 

•  PIdt.  U  I>«ii«^  p.  910.  911. 
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in«n(«d  Ms  forces ;  bj  whkb  lAeans  be  at  last  made  himself  master  of  SsMii, 
oat.  as  soon  a$  Agitliocles,  thd  son  of  Lysimachus,  appeared  at  the  head  of  aa 
army,  he  abandoned  all  his  concfuests^  and  marched  mto  the  east.  His  desm 
ill  takine  this  route,  was  to  surprise  Armenia  and  Media ;  but  .Affatboeles,  rmo 
followea  him  closoly^cut  off  his  provisions  and  forage  so  effectuallj,  that  a  sick- 
ness spread  throji^h  his  anify,  and  weakened  it  extremely ;  and  when  he  at  .Ml 
made  an  attempt  to  march  over  Mount  Taurus,  with  the  small  remains  of  hm 
troops^  hie:  found  all  the  passes  guarded  by  the  enemies,  which  obliged  him  te 
mitrcb  for  Tarsus  in  Cilicia^* 

From  thence  hei  represented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  that  city  belonged^  tho 
mQJancholy  siUjatioaof  his  affai  ;^,  afid  entreated  him,  in  a  veiy  moviog  man- 
ner, to  a^Guird  him  the  necessary  subsistence  for  himself  and  the  remainder  of 
his  troops.  Seleucus  was  touched  with  compassion  at  first,  and  despatched 
ordeis  Xu  hislieu^eaentsyto  funiisb  him  with  all  he  should  want.  But  wheo 
remonstrances  w^ie  afterwards  nrade  to  him  upon  the  valour  and  abilities  of 
Den^etrius,  his  genius  ht  restiurceand  stratag)em,«nd  intrepidity  in  the  ezecu* 
tion  of  hisj^esig^N,  jwheoever  the  least  opportunity  for  acting  presented  itself; 
he  thought  it  impossible  to  reinstate  a  prince  of  that  character,  without  im^ir- 
ring  manjr  disadvantages  liitriself.  For  which  reason,  instead  of  contimiiog  to 
support  him>  be  cesplved  upfwi  bis  destruction,  and  immediately  placed  himself 
at  the  head  ot^  milti^Fow  armor,  with  an  jptention'to^  attack  him.  Demetriut 
who  had  received  intelligeoce  of  these  n^easures.  posted  his  troops  in  tfaoae 
parts  of  Mount  Taurus,  ivheiieiM^  imagined  it  would  be  difficult  to  force  them, 
and  sent  to  Seleucus  a  steoifd  tirae^  to  implore  his  permission  to  pass  into  the 
east,  i0  order  to  establish  himself  in  some  country  belonging  to  the  barbariaiML 
where  he  might  end  'his  days  in  traoouillity ;  but,  if  he  should  aot  be^tnclinea 
to  granlrhim  that  favour,  he  entre&ted  his  consent  to  take  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters in  his  domipioDS ;  anchb^ed  that  prince  not  to  expose  himlo  ftmuae,  aad 
the^gourt  of  die^seiason,  asl^  would  be  deUyering  him  up  defencelese  to 
the  discretion  of  his  enemies. 

Seleucos  |iKas,sb{.pi«j«diced  against  4he  desi^  he  had  filmed  against  the 
east,  that  this  pfop<)^al  only  (ended  to  inerease  his  diffidenee ;  and  he  oouseated 
to  liothiqg  tmre*^  thap^bis  taking  winter-quarters  in  Cataooia,  a  proyince  adja- 
r;ent  to  Capj^adocik)  during  the  two  severest  months  of  that  season ;  after  which 
he  was  bnsiediately  to  eva^male  that  coHntiy.  Seleucus,  during  this  negotia- 
tion, 4iadjpiaced  strong  gfuards  at  alt  the  passes  from  Cilicia  into  Syria«  which 
obliged  Demetrius  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  mder  to  diseiigage  hmieel^ 
He  accordiDgiy*  made  sudb  a  vigorous*  attack  on  the  tnx^  who  guarded  the 
passes  in  the  mountains^  thai  hti  dislodged  them  from  thence^  aixd  opened  iHan- 
self  a  passs^  into  Sytte,  whifih  he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage,  4^ 'the  JiOjpes  of  hit  soldim,  reviving  from  this  sucoesB, 
he  took  all  possible  measures  for  making  a  last  eflbrt  for  tbe  re-establiahnBeiit 
of  his  affajftsi  bti^  he!  had  the  misfortuoe  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  seyeva 
distemi)er;  itnieht  dsBtonecarted  all  his  measures.  During  the  forty  days  that 
he  continued  sick,  mostoflMseoldiers  deserted :  and  when  he  at  last  reooveied 
his  health,  so'as  to  be  eafiMeof  action,  he  Ibund  himself  reduced  to  the  deepe* 
rate  necessity  ofattemptiifc  to  surprise  Seleucus  in  his  camp  by  night.  wHk 
the  hiiidft^  of  itied  who  stiB  continued  in  his  service.  A  deseiter  gav€  oelea 
cus  inte«tiseoce  of  this  design  time  enough  to  prevent  its  effect ;  and  the  de- 
sertion of  tnetioops  of  Demetrius  increased  epoa  this^isappoiDtmeat.  He  tlwD 
endeavoured,  as  m  last^  resource,  to  regain  themountams  and  join,  his  fleet} 
but  he  found  the'  passes  so  well  guarded,  that  he  was  obliged  tooonceal  hiaMelf 
b  the  woods;  fion  whence  he  was  soon  dislodged  by  hunger,  and  cnmpeibd 
to  surrender  bin^lf  to  Seleucus^  who  caused  him  to  be  cooduUed  und^r  ~ 


strong  guard  to  ChecBonesus  of  Syria,  near  Laodicea,  where  he  ivas  di 
prisoner     He  however,  tras  allowed  the  liber^  of .»  park  for  auDting ,  a«d  d 


the  conveoieiioesa   ife  in  abuodancew 
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tYhctff  Ant^onus  recetved  ioleUisefio^  of  hb  Dufaer's  ca{>tivit  j,  be  Wis  sfiected 
irith  the  utmost  sorrow,  and  wrote  to  all  the  king^s,  and  cveo  t&Seleucui*  hlm- 
lelf,  to  obtain  bis  release ;  offieriq^,  at  the  same  tinte,  bis  own  person  as  a  hos- 
\9^  iar  bim,  and  consenting  to  ^irt  witb  all  bis  rematimif  douHDioiis,  as  tbe 
pnce  of  hb  liberty.  Sereral  cities,  and  a  great  mnnber  of  priKM.  joksied 
dieir  solicitations  in  favourof  tbe  captire  prince ;  but  LTsimachus  oftvea  a  )ug$ 
mm  of  money  to  Seleucus,  proyided  be  would  cause  lus  prisoner  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  king  of  Syria  was  struck  with  horror  at  so  barbarous  and  itthtsmaa 
a  proposal ;  and,  in  order  to  grant  a  favour  sslicited  from  so  maogr  different  qnar* 
ten,  be  seemed  only  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  son  Antigonus  and  Stntonios 
that  Deoketrius  might  be  sensible  of  his  obligation  to  them  fer  his  hberty. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  that  unhav:py  prince  suppoHed  his  misfortunes  with  patience 
and  m^nanimitj ;  and  became  at  last  so  habituated  to  them,  that  thej  no  longer 
seemed  to  affect  him.  He  exercised  himself  in  racing,  walking,  and  buntioff , 
lod  might  have  been  infinitely  more  happy,  had  be  made  a  true  estimate  of  bis 
i»odilioD,  than  while  hurried  .over  lands  and  seas  by  the  iienzy  of  ambition. 
For  what  other  fruit  do  these  pretended  heroes,  who  are  called  conquerars, 
derive  from  all  their  labours  and  wars^  and  from  all  the  dancer^  to  which  they 
expose  themselves,  but  the  fatality  of  tormenting  themselves,  by  rendering  others 
miserabi^ ;  and  constantly  turning  Ibdr  backs  on  tranauiility  and  happiness 
wbidi,  if  they  may  be  belies ved,  are  the  sole  ends  of  all  theur  motions  ?  De 
metrios  was  gradual^  seized  yirith  melancholy,  aod  no  longer  amused  himselt 
with  his  former  exercises ;  he  grew  corpulent,  and  entirely  abandoned  himselt 
to  drinking  and  gaming  at  dice,  to  which  be  devoted  whole  days,  undoubtedly 
with  des^  to  banish  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  bis  cooditioo.  When  be  had 
continued  in  his  captivity  for  tbe  space  of  three  ^rears,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  distemper,  occasioned  by  his  inactivity  and  intemperance  in  eatmg  and 
drinking,  and  die^  at  tlie  age  of  fiAy-four  years.  His  son  Antigonus,  to  whom 
tbe  om,  wfeicfa  enclosed  the  ashes  of  that  prince,  was  transmitted,  celebrated 
IM  funeral  with  great  magnificence.  We  shall  see  in  t)ke  sequel  of  the  present 
astoiy,  that  tfab  Antieonus,  who  was  sumamed  Gooatus,  contimisd  peaceable 
possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  ;  and  the  race  of  this  prince  enioyed 
the  crown  for  several  generations,  in  a  direct  line  from  &tber  to  son,  till  the 
*e^  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  family,  who  was  divested  of  Macedonia  by 
the  Romans. 

8ICTIOV  m.— iPTOLSMT  80TER  RESIOIfS    HIS    KmODOM  TO  BIS  SON  PTOLEMY 
PHILADKLPHU8.     LIBIURT  OF  ALSZAHORIA  FOI7in>EO. 

Ptolekt  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  after  a  reign  of  twcaity  years  in  Egypt, 
witl  tbe  title  of  king,  and  of  nearly  thirty-nine  from  Ibe  deati  of  Alexander, 
was  desirous  of  transmittii^  the  throne  to  Ptoleoay  Pbiladelpbus,*  one  of  ha 
sons  by  Berenice.  He  had  likewise  several  children  by  his  other  wives,  and 
traone  those.  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  who  being  the 
son  of  Eurydice,  the  adulter  of  Antipa^ter,  and  tbe  eldest  of  the  male  issue, 
considered;  the  crown  as  his  right,  af^er  the  death  of  h\%  &tlier.t 

Bui  Berenice,  who  came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany  Eurydice,  at  the 
time  of  her  espousals  with  Ptolemy,  so  exceedingly  charmed  that  prince  with 
ber  beauty,. that  he  married  her ;  and  so  ]peat  was  her  inflvence  over  him,  tlut 
she  caused  him  to  prefer  her  son  to  all  his  issue  by  the  other  queens.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  wars  that  might  ensue  aiUr  his  death, 
ivfaii^  be  was  sensible  could  not  iie  very  remote,  as  be  was  then  eighty  years 
of  ^,'  he  resolved  to  have  hira  crowned  in  his  own  life-time,  intenair^,  at  the 
time,  to  resign  all  his  dominions  to  him^eclaring,  that  to  create  a  king 
ftore  glorkMM  than  to  be  so  one's  self.    The  coronation  of  Pbiladelpbw. 


*  Tbe  wmi  tffSUkt,  »  ]oT«r*f  hit  brtthrea;  bat  Ptolemy  receir«4  this 
9f  ifeech  c^M  aatiphrans.  b«cwMe  be  eberfred  two  of  bis  brotben  with  feroiDf  6$$^gM  afeiiMt  hU  MH 
•d  thcaca«Md  tb«m  tob«  ieettmrea.— PtiMa.  L  I.  ii.  11 


mn  efTCcebljr  to  m  fij^wi 
I  brotben  with  ferniiDi 
ietttmrea.— PfliMa.  L  I.  ii.  11 
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iras  colebrated  witb  the  most  splendid  festival  that  had  e7er  been  teen  •  ImI  I 
reserve  the  description  of  it  to  the  next  section. 

Ptoleray  Cersiunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  Lysimachus,  whose  son 
Agathocles,  dad  espoused  Lvsandra,  the  sister  of  Ceraunus,  both  by  father  an^ 
mother ;  and,  aAer  the  death  of  Agathocles,  he  removed  to  the  court  of  Seleu 
CUB,  who  received  him  with  a  goodness  entirely  uncommon,  for  which  he  waf 
afterwards  i  <^paid  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
of  thkhistctj 

In  the  first  year  of  the  rei^i  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  was  also  the 
first  year  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  the  famous  watchtower  in  the  isle  of  Pharos 
was  completed.  It  was  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  and  has  been 
felted  oqe  of  the  seven  wonders  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  lai^e  square  structure, 
built  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was  constantly  kept  bum- 
iDff,  in  order  to  euide  vessels  in  tneir  course,  and  cost  eight  hundred  talents.* 
Toe  architect  of  the  edifice  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  who,  to  perpetuate  the 
whole  honour  of  it  to  himself,  had  recourse  to  the  artifice  I  have  mentioned 
t>eibre.t  Pharos  >vas  originallv  a  real  island,  at  the  distance  of  seven  furloogi 
fit)m  the  continent ;  but  was  anerwards  joined  to  it  by  a  causeway  like  mat 
of  Tyre.t 

About  this  time,  the  image  of  the  c^od  Serapis  was  brought  from  Pontus  to 
Alexandria.§  Ptolemy  was  induced  by  a  dream  to  demand  it,  by  an  embas^, 
of  the  king  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it  had  been  kept.  It  was, 
however,  refused  him  for  the  space  of  two  years,  till  at  last,  the  innabitants  of 
Sinope  suffered  such  extremities  from  a  famine,  that  they  consented  to  resi^ 
this  idol  to  Ptolemy  for  a  supply  of  com,  which  he  transmitted  to  them ;  and  tBe 
statue  was  then  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  suburbs, 
called  Rhacotis,  where  it  was  adored  by  the  name  of  Serapis,  and  a  famoua 
temple,  called  the  Serapion.  was  afterwards  erected  for  it  ki  that  place.  Thif 
structure,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  surpassed,  in  beauty  andma^-. 
nificence,  all  the  temples  in  the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Rome.H  This 
temple  had  also  a  library,  which  became  famous  in  all  succeeding  ages,  for  iht 
number  and  value  of  the  books  it  contained. 

rtolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  himself  in  polite  literature,  as 
was  evident  by  his  compiling  the  life  of  Alexander,  which  was  greatly  esteenoed 
by  the  ancients,  but  is  now  entirely  lost.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  sciences 
which  he  much  admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  called  the 
Mussum,  where  a  society  of  learned  men  devoted  themselves  to  philosophical 
studies,  and  the  improvement  of  all  other  sciences,  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  London  and  Parisr.  To  efiect  this,  he  began  b;^  giving  them  a  li- 
braiy,  which  yvis  greatly  increased  l3y  his  successorsJir  His  son  rhiladelpbus 
left  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  the  succeed- 
ing princes  of  that  race  enlarged  it  still  more,  till  at  last  it  consisted  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  volumes.** 

This  libraiy  was  formed  by  the  following  method.  All  the  Greek  and  other 
books  that  were  brought  into  Egypt  were  seized,  and  sent  to  the  Mussum, 
#here  they  were  transcribed  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
copies  were  then  delivered  ^o  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  were  deposited 
m  the  libraiy.  Ptolemy  Everretes,  for  instance,  borrowed  the  woiks  of  So* 
f^hoclcs,  Euripides,  and  ^sch3r]us,  of  the  Athenians,  and  only  returned  tfiem 
tlie  Copies,  which  he  caused  to  be  transcribed  in  asbeautffiil  a  manner  as  poasi-^ 
ble ,  tnd  be  likewise  ppesented  them  with  fifteen  talents  for  the  originals  whidb 
he  kcpt.t* 


*  The  Ulentof  AiexandrU  was  oeuij  twice  the  valM  of  tb*  Atbenian  telenk 
t  Vol.  I.  Id  the  history  of  Egypt.  t  PKn.  L  uuvi.  cl  13.    Str»b.  1.  xvii.  p.  790.    SoM.  id  Mf« 

j  A.  M.  ym.    Ani  J.  C.  384.     Tacit  Hiit.  1.  ir.  c  83  et  t4     Tint  de  laid,  et  0»ir.  p.  9«t      CIm^ 
Ami.  in  Protrapt  p.  SI.  i  Amn.  Marcell.  1.  zui.  o.  16 

T  Arriaa.  in  pref.    Pint,  in  Alex.  p.  691.     (i.  Cart  1.  ii.  e.  8      Strab.  1  svii.  p.  793.    Plot  in  Menl 
r.  I€9ft.  ^  —  B«eb.  in  ChiA  M  OnlM. 


Af  die  Mmgiim  was  at  first  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  called 
Bniduon,  and  near  the  royal  palace,  the  hbraiy  was  founded  in  the  same  place 
ind  it  sooD  drew  vast  numbers  thither :  but  when  it  was  so  much  au^ented, 
as  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  they  began  to  deposit  the  addi- 
rkxial  books  in  the  Sera^ion.  This  last  library  was  a  supplement  to  the  former, 
for  whidi  reason  it  received  the  appellation  of  its  Daughter,  and  in  process  oi 
done  contained  three  huudred  thousand  volumes. 

A  In  Caesar's  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  a  fire,  occasioned  by  those 
hostilities,  consumed  the  library  of  Bruchion,  with  its  four  hundred  tbiousand 
volumes.*  Seneca  seems  to  me  to  have  been  much  displeased,  when  speaking 
nf  the  conflagration ;  he  bestows  his  censures^  both  on  the  libraiy  itself,  and  the 
eulogium  made  on  it  by  Livy,  who  styles  it  an  illustrious  monument  of  the 
opulence  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  their  wise  attention  to  the  improvement 
01  the  sciences.  Seneca,  instead  of  allowiqg  it  to  be  such,  would  only  have  it 
considered  as  a  work  resulting  from  the  prioe  and  vanity  of  those  monarchs, 
who  had  amassed  such  a  number  of  books,  not  for  their  own  use,  but  merely  for 
pomp  and  ostentation.!  This  reflection,  however,  seems  to  discover  veiy  little 
sagacity ;  lor  is  it  not  evident  beyond  contradiction,  that  none  but  kings  are  capa- 
ble of  iouDdii^  those  magnificent  libraries,  which  become  a  necessaiy  treasure 
to  the  ]eame£  and  do  infinite  honour  to  those  states  in  which  they  are  esla 
bMed? 

The  library  of  Serajpion  did  not  sustain  any  dam2uge,aDd  it  was  undoubtedly 
there  that  Cfeopatra  aeposited  those  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  that  of 
Peigamus,  which  were  presented  to  her  by  Antony.  This  addition,  with  otiier 
enl^gements  that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  rendered  the  new  library  of 
Alexandria  more  numerous  and  considerable  than  the  first ;  and  though  it  was 
nnsacked  nK>re  than  once,  during  the  troubles  and  revolutions  which  happened 
in  the  Roman  empire,  it  always  retrieved  its  losses,  and  recovered  its  number 
of  volumes.  In  tnis  condition  it  subsisted  for  many  ages,  aflording  its  treasures 
to  the  learned  ibd  curious,  till  the  seventh  centuiy,  when  it  suffered  the  same 
^te  with  its  parent,  and  was  burned  by  the  Saracens,  when  they  took  that  city, 
m  the  jrear  of  our  Lord  642.  The  manner  by  which  this  misfortune  happened 
is  too  singular  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

John,  sumamed  th^  Grammarian,  and  a  fanu)us  follower  of  Aristotle,  happened 
to  be  at  Alexandria  when  it  was  taxen :  and  as  he  was  much  esteemed  by  Amri 
Ebool-As,  the  general  of  th^  Saracen  troops,  he  entreated  that  commander  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian  libraiy.  Amri  replied,  tnat  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  grant  such  a  rec^uest :  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  khalif,  or  empe- 
ror of  the  Saracens,  for  bis  orders  on  that  head,  without  which  he  would  not 
presume  to  dispose  of  the  libraiy.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Omar,  the  then 
kbalif,  whose  answer  was,  "  That  if  those  books  contained  the  same  doctrine 
with  the  koran,  they  could  not  be  of  any  use.  because  the  koran  was  sufficient 
in  itself,  and  comprehended  all  necessair  truths ;  but  if  they  contained  any  par 
ticulars  contrary  to  that  book,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed.'*  In  consequence 
of  thk  answer,  tney  were  all  condemned  to  the  flames,  without  any  farther  ex 
ammation :  and  to  that  effect,  were  distributed  into  the  public  baenios^here, 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  they  were  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wooa.  We  may 
from  hence  form  a  just  idea  of  the  prodigious  number  of  books  contained  in  that 
library ;  and  thus  was  this  inestimable  treasure  of  learning  destroyed.l 

The  Musaeum  of  Brochion  was  not  burned  with  its  libraiy.  Strabo  informs 
n,  m  his  description  of  it,  that  it  was  a  very  large  structure  near  the  palace  and 
madog  the  port ;  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  in  which  the  phi- 

*  Plat  ia  Cm$*r,  p.  733.     In  AntM.  p.  949.    Atnot.  Mareell.  L  xxti.  e.  16.    Dkw.  Cmi.  1.  sliL  p>  SM* 
t  QoadWarentA  milH^  libromm  AlexaodriK  »n«ruot  pnleherrimnm  regis  opolcnte  OMomaeataB 
ASm  UadmreiH,  diuoi  l*iria»,  qui  eleraotiv  regain  cureqiM  eg^giom  id  opus  mit  foiMe*   Nob  fait  oUgMitIa 
fU,  mCmtb*  ted  •to^ios*  laxorii ;  Tmo  oe  ttudiota  quidem,  quoinam  oon  io  •tudiiuB,  led  in  iMCtafCakai 
iL     IVf  t"^  itaqae  libroram  qaantam  tit  nihil  in  apparmtom — Sroec.  de  TranouiU.  Ania.  •.is* 

t  Abiil-Pbaragtut,  to  HiiU  DTsant,  IX 


f^  I Q  TfIR  HI 8TOBT  OP 

.osopben  iralkiH).  He  adds,  that  the  members  of  iMs  societj  vrere  gofcmgd 
by  a  preitdeot,  whose  station  was  so  honourable  and  important,  that  in  the  thiM 
of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was  always  chosen  by  the  king  himself,  ami  afterwards  by 
the  Roman  emperor :  and  that  they  bad  a  ball  where  toe  whole  society  ate  to- 
gether at  the  expense  of  the  public,  by  whom  Ihey  were  supported  in  a  veiy 
plentiful  manner.* 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Musseum,  for  the  advantage  she 
long  enjoyed  of  being  the  greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  and  oi| 
haying  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  men  famous  in  literature.  It  is  from  thence 
in  particular,  that  the  church  has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious  doctais ; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatoliiis,  Athanasius,  and  rnanu 
others ;  for  all  these  studied  in  that  seminaiy. 

.  Demetrhis  FhalereiM  was  probably  the  first  president  of  this  seat  of  leamu^ « 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  superintendency  of  the  libraiy.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  that  his  first  proposal  to  Ptolemy  was  the  establishment  of  a  libraiy 
of  such  authors  as  treated  of  civil  polity  and  government,  assurine  him,  that  be 
u'ould  ahvays  supply  him  with  sucn  counsels  as  none  of  his  friends  woifld  pre 
sunie  to  ofier  him.  This  was  almost  the  only  expedient  for  introducing  truth 
to  princes,  and  showing  them,  under  borrowed  names,  their  duties,  as  well  af 
their  defects.  When  me  king  had  relished  this  excellent  advice,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  procure  all  such  books  as  were  requisite  in  this  first  view,  it  may 
easily  be  imagmed  that  Demetrius  carried  the  anair  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  collect  all  sorts  of  other  books  for  the  library  we 
have  mentioned.  Who  coijld  better  assist  that  prince  in  the  accomplishment 
of  so  noble  and  magnificent  a  plan,  than  Deme^us  Phalereus,  who  was  himself 
a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  letters,  as  well  as  a  veiy  able  politician  ? 

We  have  formerly  seen  what  inducements  brought  Demetrius  to  the  court  of 
this  prince.f    He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  wbo  heaped 
a  profiisioD  of  honours  upon  him,  and  made  hhn  bis  conidfant*    He  consuKed 
*iim,  in  preference  to  all  his  other  counsellors  in  the  most  important  affairs,  and 
particularly  those  which  related  to  the  succession  to  the  crown.    This  prince, 
t*vo  years  before  his  death,  had  formed  a  resolution  to  abdicate  his  crowi)  In 
favour  of  one  of  his  children.^    Demetrius  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  design,  by  representing  to  him,  that  he  must  no  lon&ner  expect  to  errioy  any 
authority,  it  he  divested  himself  of  his  dignity  in  sucn  a  manner,  ana  that  i* 
would  be  dangerous  to  create  him  a  master.  But  when  he  found  him  absolutel} 
determined  on  his  abdication,  he  advised  him  to  regulate  his  choice  hj  the  or 
der  prescribed  by  nature,  ana  which  was  generally  foUowed  by  all  nations  :  ii 
consequence  of  which,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prefer  his  eldest  soi 
by  Euiydice  his  fir$t  wife*  •  But  the  influence  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  thiii 
equitable  and  prudent  advice,  which  m  a  short  time  proved  fatal  to  its  author. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
eigAty-fourth  Tear. C|f  his  age,  and  two  years  after  his  resigrnation  of  the  empire 
tonis  «on.§  He  was  the  most  able  and  worthy  man  of  all  ms  race,  and  left  be- 
hind him  sueh  examples  of  prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  as  very  few  of  bis 
successors  were  desirous  of  jml'tatine.  During  the  space  of  nearly  forty  years, 
in  which  he  goverhed  BWpt,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  raised  it  to  such 
a  height  of  rrandetir  and  pKiwer,  as  rendered  it  superior  to  the  other  kingdoms. 
He  retained  upon  the  throne  the  same  fondness  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
tb^  same  aversion  for  ostentatious  pomp,  as  he  discovered  when  he  first  as- 
cended it.  He  was  ac(  essible  to  his  subjects,  even  to  a  degrea  of  familiarity. 
He  frequently  ate  with  them  at  their  own  houses,  and,  when  he  gave  any  enter- 
taioment  hiraselfi  he  theuebt  it  no  disgrace  to  borrow  their  richest  plate,  be« 
came  he  had  but  yery  litt le  of  his  own,  and  no  more  than  was  necessary  ioi 
kv  common  use.  When  some' persons  re^«'esented  to  hiti^  tliat  the  regal  dignity 


*  Strab.  1.  x^u.  p.  793.  f  PliiL  id  Ucmet.  p.  899.     Diog.  Lfterl.  ia  DMn«t.  P^aI, 
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nwntd  lo  romnre  an  air  o(  §>    ater  ojpulence,  fab  aoswei  was,'^  That  the  tmi 
gnndeur  of  a  KiDg  consisted  iL  enriching  others,  not  himself.'^  ' 

ncnov  nr. — iCAoinFicEirr  solcmnitt,  it  the  nrAUoviUTioir  of  ptolbiit 

PHILAOVXPHU8,  Klir        v  B'      »t. 

Proi^MT  Pbiladblphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  the  cimm  in  hia  i^ 
voOT,  entertained  the  people,  when  he  ascended  the  thrune,  with  die  moit  splfli^ 
did  festival  mentionea  in  antiquity.  Athensus  has  left  us  a  long  description 
3f  it,  transcribed  from  Callixenus  the  Rhodian,  who  compiled  a  history  of 
Mexandria,  and  Mountfaucon  relates  it  in  his  Antiquities.  I  shall  insert  the 
.  rticulars  of  it  in  this  place,  because  they  will  give  us  a  very  proPMr  idea  of 
nu  riches  and  opulence  of  Egypt.  I  may  add  too,  that  as  ancient  ainftrs  speak 
rer^  often  of  sacred  pomp,  processions,  and  solemn  festivals  in  honour  of  then 
emli^  ^  tboi^t  it  incumbent  on  me  to  rive  some  idea  of  them  lor  once,  by 
descn*  ing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scuemnities  that  was  ever  known.  Plu- 
tarch«  ycx}  is  perpetually  mentioning  triumphs  among  the  Romans,  has  the  ap- 
pcnbatiou  of  his  readers  for  his  particular  description  of  that  of  Paulus  ^imilius, 
wtuch  was  Mie  of  the  most  ms^ficent.  The  account  is  inserted  in  this  place 
*br  the  grati6cation  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  such  pi^antiy,  and  may  be 
oassed  over  >.  '^hout  mterrupting  the  history,  by  the  readEer  whose  time  is  too 
valuable  to  be  nithdrawn  from  more  important  subjects. 

Hii^  pompous  solemnity  continued  a  whole  day,  and  was  conduct^  through 
the  circus  ot  Alexaixlria.  It  was  ditided  into  several  parts^and  formed  a  va- 
riety of  separate  piocessions.  Beside  those  of  the  kingr*s  uither  and  mother, 
*fae  g[ods  had  each  g\  them  a  distinct  cavalcade,  adomea  with  the  ornaments 
telatmg  to  their  histoiv.t 

Athenseus  har  only  )«ilated  the  particulars  of  that  of  Bacchus,  by  which  a 
ji^^ment  may  he  foni)e«l  of  the  magnificence  of  the  rest 

Trie  procession  began  \^ith  a  troop  of  sileni,  some  habited  in  purple,  othen 
in  robes  of  a  deep  red :  >^ho8e  employment  was  to  keep  off  ue  crtwd,  and 
naake  way. 

Next  me  sileni  came  a  bard  of  satyrs,  composed  of  twenty,  in  two  ranks, 
each  carrying  a  gilded  lamp. 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  Victories,  with  golden  wings,  canritig  vases 
ttn?  »'oet  high,  steanairv  with  k inured  perfumes,  parthf  gilt,  ana  partly  adomeii 
with  ^'nves  of  ivy.  Their  habits  were  adorned  with  the  figures  of  animals, 
and  e  "kj  part  of  them  riiltered  wuh  gold. 

After  'nese  came  a  dniihle  altar,  nin«  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  a  luiu- 
riant  fo!'a8:e  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  «niaments  of  gold.  It  was  also  beauti- 
fied with  i  ^M  cfx)wn  romposed  of  vtn*  Waves,  anoadomed  on  all  sides  with 
wfaitefille:^. 

One  hundnnl  and  twenty  youths  nexi  ad\  meed,  clothed  in  purple  y«stB,each 
if  them  8upp>>rting  a  ^if  vase,  ot  iiKen^e.  myrm,  and  saffitm. 

They  were  follow&i  by  forty  satyrs  weavmg  crdwns  of  goW,  embellished 
irith  leaves  of  ivy ;  anft  m  the  right  hand'of  each,  was  another  crown  of  the 
ome  metal,  adorned  wM\  vine  leaves  Ther.  habits  were  d>veVHfied  with  a 
rariety  of  colours. 

in  the  rear  of  the%,  marched  wo  ^leiu,  arrarved  ji^^lurple  mantles  and  whiis 
drawers ;  one  of  them  won^ .%  kind  of  hat,  and  carHed  a  gold  cadoceus  in  hit 
hand  ;  the  other  had  a  trumpet.  Between  tiiese  two  was  a  man,  six  feet  to 
hei^t,  masked  and  habited  like  a  tragedian.  He  also  carried  a  gold  oomu- 
oopiae,  and  was  distir^ished  by  the  appellation  of  The  Year. 

This  person  preceded  a  very  beautiful  woman,  as  lau  as  himself,  dressed  in 
a  magniticent  manner,  and  glittering  all  over  with  gOid.  She  held  in  one  hand 
a  crown  composed  of  the  leaves  ofthe  peacn-tree  and  in  the  other  a  branch 
of  palm.    She  was  called  Penteteris.t 

•  Flat,  in  Apoph.  p.  111.  *  AtlMi  A  r.  p.  197jrS08. 
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The  neit  i^  the  procession  were  the  genii  of  the  four  ^asont,  wtavmg  orm 
ments  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  and  supporting  two  f^oW  vaacs  of 
odours,  adorned  with  ivy  leave«»  In  the  niidst  ot  them  was  a  square  aJtar  of 
«:r>ld. 

A  band  of  satyrs  then  appeaixjd,  wearii^  gold  crowns,  fashioned  h'lte  the 
leaves  of  ivy,  and  arrayed  in  red  habits.    iSjme  bore  vessels  filled  with  wine 
others  carried  drinking- cups. 

Immediately  after  these  wa-  seen  Philiscus,  the  poet  and  priest  of  Bacclius 
attended  by  comedians,  musicians,  dancers,  and  other  persons  of  tljat  class 
Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the  victors  at  the  athletic  cona 
bats  and^ercises.  One  of  these  tripods,  being  thirteen  feet  und  a  half  ir. 
height,  Wb  intended  for  the  youths  ;  tne  other,  which  was  eighteen  feet  high, 
was  designed  for  the  men. 

An  extraordinary  laiige  chariot  followed  these.  It  had  four  wheels,*  was 
twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  was  drawn  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men.  In  this  chariot  was  a  figure  fifteen  feet  in  height,  repre- 
senting Bacchus,  in  the  attitude  of  performing  libations  with  a  large  cup  ol 
gold.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  ot  brocaded  purple,  which  flowed  down  tc 
his  feet.  Over  this  was  a  transparent  vest  of  saffron  colour,  and  above  that, 
a  lai^  purple  mantle  embroidered  with  gold.  Before  him  was  a  great  vessel 
uf  gold,  fonned  in  the  Laconic  manner,  and  containing  fifteen  measures,  called 
metretes^  This  was  accompanied  with  a  gold  tripod,  on  which  were  placed 
a  gold  vase  of  odours*,  with  two  cups  of  the  same  metal  full  of  cinnamon  and 
saflfron.  Bacchus  was  seated  in  a  shade  of  ivy  an<j[  vine  leaves,  intertnixed 
with  the  foliage  of  fruit-trees ;  and  from  these  hung  several  crowns,  fillets 
and  thyrsi,  with  timbrels,  ribbons,  and  a  variety  of  satiric,  comic,  and  tragic 
masks.  In  the  sam^  chariot  were  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  that  deity 
with  the  other  mmisters  and  interpreters  of  mysteries,  dancers  of  all  classes 
and  women  bearing  vans.t 

Thes%were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who  marched  with  their  hair  dishe 
veiled,  and  w6re  crowns  composed,  some  of  serpents,  others  of  branches 
yew,  the  vine,  or  the  ivy.    Some  of  these  women  carried  knives  in  their  hands, 
others  graspea  serpents. 

After  these  advanced  another  chariot,  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  drawo  hy 
sixty  men.  In  this  was  the  statue  of  Nyssa,  or  Nysa,§  twelve  feet  high,  si"/ng, 
and  clothed  in  a  yelkw  vest,  embroidered  with  gold,  over  which  was  another 
Laconic  habit.  The  statue  rose  by  the  aid  of  some  machines  that  were  not 
touched  by  any  person,  and  after  it  had  poured  milk  out  of  a  ^old  cup  If 
resumed  its  former  seat.  Its  left  hand  held  a  thyrsus  adorned  with  ribbons,  and 
on  it9  head  was  a  gold  crown,  on  the  top  of  which  were  represented  various 
leaves  of  ivy,  with  clusters  of  grapes,  composed  of  gems.  It  was  covered  with 
a  deep  shade,  formed  by  a  blended ,  foliage,  and  a  gilded  lamp  hui^  at  eacfa 
comer  of  the  chariot. 

After  this,  came  another  chariot,  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-four  id 
breadth,  and  drawn  by  three  hundred  men.  On  this  was  placed  .a  wine-press, 
also  thirty-six  feet  loi%,  and  twenty-two  and  a  half  broad;  this  was  full  of  the 
produce  of  the  vintage.  Sixty  satyrs  trod  rhe  grapes  to  me  sound  of  the  flut3, 
and  sung  such  airs  as  corresponded  with  Ine  action  in  which  they  were  em* 
ployed.  Silenus  was  ttitf  oaief  of  the  band,  and  streams  of  wine  flowed  from  the 
chariot  through9ut  the  whole  progress. 

Another  chanot  of  the  same  magnitude,  was  drawn  by  six  hundred  men 
This  carried  a  vat  of  a  prodigious  size,  made  of  leopard's  Skins  sewed  together 
The  vessel  contaiaed  three  mousand  measures;  and  shed  a  constant  effusion  of 
wine  during  the  procession. 

*  Tb«  chariolt  in  geocral,  of  which  meation  will  be  made  in  the  aee^oel  of*thU  relation.  hRd  else  fom 


• 

t  This  word  n  frcc^ueotljr  oied  in  the  pretent  description;  it  ie  the  name  of  e  Greek  meerari.  wkiek 
cert <  ipondi  p«!%lj  with  th«!  Roman  ami  hoi », but  wat  toBiewhat  larger,  containinff  nine  ^llont. 

t  Mf  ttica  VanoM  lacebi.— Virs  t  She  U  Ihooffatto  bare  been  the  wmm  of  Baeebot. 
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Thit  diuidt  was  fidlowed  by  one  huodred  and  twen^  crowned  satjn  and 
ftleiii,  canying  pots,  flaggons,  and  ]arfi;e  cups,  all  of  gola 

Tliis  troop  was  immeJiately  succeeded  by  a  silver  vat,  containing  six  hundred 
metretes,  apd  placed  on  a  cmriot  drawn  by  the  same  number  of  men.  Th^ 
tessel  was  adorned  with  chabed  work,  and  the  rim,  tog;ether  with  the  two  han- 
dles and  the  base,  were  embellbhed  with  the  figures  of  animals.  The  middle 
part  of  it  was  encompassed  with  a  j^old  crown  adorned  with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  silver  bowls,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  nine  in  heifffat. 
The  upper  part  of  their  circumference  was  adorned  with  studs,  and  the  bottom 
with  sereral  animab,  three  of  which  were  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  many  moft 
f»f  a  lesser  size. 

These  were  followed  by  ten  g^reat  vats,  and  sixteen  other  vessels,  the  laigett 
of  which  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least  five  :  there  were  likewise  ten 
caldrons,  twenty-four  vases  with  two  handles,  and  disposed  on  &ve  salvers ;  two 
silver  wine-presses,  on  which  were  placed  twen^-four  eoblets ;  a  table  of  massy 
silver,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  tnirty  more  ot  six ;  four  tnpods,  one  of  which 
was  of  massy  silver,  &nd  nad  a  circumference  of  twenty-four  feet ;  the  other 
uuee,  that  were  smaller,  were  adorned  with  precious  stones  in  the  middle. 
*  Then  came  twenty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  silver,  and  something  less  than  the 
preceding.    They  were  likewise  accompanied  with  twenty-six  beakers,  six- 
teen Ba^guas,  and  a  hundred  and  shty  otner  vessels,  the  laigest  of  which  con- 
tained SIX  metretes,  and  the  smallest  two.    All  these  vessels  were  of  silver. 

After  these  came  the  gold  vessels;  four  of  which,  called  laconics,  were 
Qowned  with  vine-leaves :  there  were  likewise  two  Corinthian  vases,  ivhose 
rims  and  middle  circumference  were  embellished  with  the  fiw;ures  of  animals ; 
these  contained  eight  metretes ;  a  wine-press,  on  which  ten  goblets  were  placed : 
two  other  vases,  each  of  which  contained  five  metretes,  and  two  more  tnat  held 
a  couple  of  measures:  twenty-two  vessels  for  preserving  liquors  cool,  the  laii^^est 
of  which  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least,  one :  tour  gold  tripods  ot  an 
extraordinary  size :  a  kind  of  basket  of  gold,  intended  as  a  repositoiy  for  ves- 
sels of  the  same  metal ;  this  was  enriched  with  jewels,  and  was  five  feet  in 
length ;  it  was  likewise  divided  into  six  partitions,  one  above  another,  and 
aduDed  with  various  figures  of  animals,  above  three  feet  in  heieht :  two  gob- 
lets, and  two  glass  bowls  with  gold  ornaments :  two  salvers  of  gold,  four  cuoits 
ra  diameter,  and  three  others  of  less  dimensions :  ten  beakers :  an  altar  four 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  twenty-five  dishes.     » 

After  this  rich  equipage,  marched  sixteen  hundred  youths,  habited  in  white 
rests  and  crowned,  some  of  them  with  ivy,  others  with  branches  of  pine.  Two 
bondred  and  fiAy  of  this  band  carried  ^d  vases,  and  four  hundred  of  them 
vases  of  siker.  Three  hundred  more  earned  silver  vessels  made  to  keep  liquors 
Gool. 

Ader  these  appeared  another  troop  bearing  laige  drinking  vessels,  some  of 
which  were  of  gwd,  fifty  of  silver,  and  diree  huodred  diversified  with  various 
sokMirs. 

There  were  likewise  several  tables,  six  feet  in  length,  and  supporting  a  va- 
ne^ Jit  remarkable  otjects.  On  one  was  represent^  tne  bed  of  Semele,  on 
whicfa  were  disposed  several  vests,  some  of  gold  brocade,  others  adorned  with 
precious  stones. 

We  must  not  omit  a  diariot  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-one  feet  in 
breadth,  drawn  by  five  hundred  men.  Tn  this  was  represented  a  aeep  cavern, 
shrouded  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves  :  several  pigeons,  ring  doves,  ana  turtles, 
nsued  out  of  the  aperture,  and  flew  about.  Little  bands  were  ^ened  to  their 
fe^  that  they  mieht  be  caiMcht  by  the  people  around  them.  Two  fountains, 
one*  of  milk  and  the  other  ot  wine,  flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All  the  nympht 
who  stood  round  it  wore  crowns  of  gold.  Mercury  was  also  seen  with  a  gold 
caouceus  in  his  hand,  and  clothed  in  a  splendid  manner! 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus*  to  the  Indies,  was  exhibited  in  another  chario* 
wherp  tH  god  was  represented  by  a  statue,  eight  kef  \e  height,  and  moun^ 
Vti.  HI.  14 
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't  an  e«ephaiit  ^  He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and  wore  a  mMttMm 


miied  with  twining  iv^  and  vine  leaves.  A  long  thyrsus  of  gold  was  tn  his  hand* 
and  his  sandals  were  oi  the  same  metal.  On  the  neck  of  the  elephant  was  seated 
a  satyr  more  than  seven  feet  hieh,  with  a  crowi)of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in 
imitation  of  pine  branches,  and  olowing  a  kind  of  tnimpet  made  of  goat'i  honi. 
The  trappings  of  the  elephant  were  of  gold,  and  his  neck  was  adcmied  with  a 
crown  of  that  metal  shaped  like  the  foliage  of  ivy. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  five  hundred  youi^  virgins,  adoniei*  with  pur- 
ple vests  and  gold  zones*  One  hundred  and  twen^  of  them ,  wh« » 1 1  >  nmanoed 
the  rest,  wore  crowns  ol'gold  Chat  seemed  to  be  composed  of  the  braiK:tu  s  of  pine 

Next  to  these  came  one  hundred  and  twenty  «a(yr4«  armed  at  all  poic  t&,  aotoft 
'm  silver,  and  others  in  copper  arms. 

To  theft  succeeded  &ye  troops  of  sileni,8ii<i  crowned  satyrs,  moui/edoa 
asses,  some  of  whom  were  entirely  harnessed  with  e^d,  the  rest  with  siher. 

Al^er  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  charir>f/),  twenty- four  of  which  wem 
drawn  by  elepnanls ;  sixty  by  he-goats ;  twelve  by  lions  ;  six  by  oryges,  a 
species  of  goats  ;  fifteen  by  bufialoes  ;  four  by  wild  ass^s  ;  eight  by  ostnclies, 
and  seven  by  stags.  In  these  chariots  were  little  yontlvs  dressed  as  charioteei% 
and  wearing  hats  with  broad  rims.  They  were  ancompanied  by  others  oi  . 
less  stature,  clothed  in  mantles  embroidered  with  ^old.  The  boys,  who  per 
formed  the  office  of  charioteers,  were  crowned  with  branches  of  pine,  and  d>e 
lesser  youths  with  ivy 

On  each  side  of  these  were  three  chariots  drawn  by  *amels,  and  followed  by 
others  drawn  by  mules.  In  these  chariots  were  8evera\  tent.^,  resembling  tho»e 
n(  iUe  barbarians,  with  Indian  women,  and  those  of  oth^^r  nations,  habited  like 
slaves.  Some  of  their  caoiels  carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  incenae . 
others  two  hundred  of  saffron,  cimamon,  iris,  and  other  tuioriferous  spices. 

Ala  little  distance  from  these,  oaarcheda  bandofEthiopiaiw,  armed  with  pike$ 
One  body  of  these  carried  ^siz  hundred  elephants'  teeth  ;  another,  two  thou 
sand  branches  of  ebony ;  a  third,  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  wi'h  a  laige  quantity 
of  eold  dust. 

After  these  came^twohunton  canyinr  mlded  darts,  andmambing  at  the  head 
of  twQ  thousandfCour  hundred  dogs,  of  the  Indian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Molossian 
breed,  beside  a  viariety  of  ether  species. 

They  were  succeeded  by  oiie<hiiiidred  and  fi(ty  men  supporting  f  rees,  (o  whtUi 
were  fastened  several  species  of  birds  aind  deer.  Cages  were  also  carried,  in 
which  werepanpotf.  netcpcks^  turkey  bens,  pheasants,  and  a  great  number  ol 
Ethiopian  bm^s..,  After  Ihose-  apfiieared  one  hundred  and  thii^  sheep  of  thai 
country;  three  bMndr(|d«f:the  Arabian  breed;  twenty  of  the  island  of  Eubcea  , 
twenty-six  wb^tetlnaian  osen^^gfat of  the.£thiopiaii  species ;  alsoa  large  virhite 
')ear :  fourteen  leopards ;  sixteen  panthers  ;  four  lynxes  ;  three  small  bears  ;  i* 
cam^Jeopan}*,,  and  <aift  Ethiof^ian^inooerot. 

Kacchus  ^^vanfiod^^t^se^t^d  m.^  chariot,  and  wearing  a  gold  crown  embel 
?d  with  ivy-leaves.    He  was  represented  as  taking  sanctuai^  at  the  altar  ol 
Uhca,  tioin,th.e.ne|?!9ecqtion  of  Jub^  ,  JPriapus  was  plawd  near  him,  with  acrown 
uf  gold  ibgnne^iikf  ^  leavi«v>^  ivy.    Tse  statue  of  Juno  was  crowned  with  a 
^old  diadeipa;  ana.thoseot  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  gold, 
representing  ivy-leaves.    The  image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that  of  Ptolemy, 
ind  on  her  ^leadiW^  a'pn^U'of  gokl,  made  in  imitation  of  olire  bnoiches 
Another  statue,  iepi»jSfi^tfngih#  eity  of  Corinth,  was  also  near  Ptolemy,  wilii  a 
fi^old  diadem  j)o  i^  be^d*   .At  a  little  distance  from  each  of  the«e,  was  a  great 
vase  filled,  witbt  wqli  PU^,  and  a  laige  bowl  ol  the  same  metal,  which  coo« 
fained  five  metretes... 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  several  women  richly  arrayed,  and  bearing 
ihe  names  of  the  Ionian,  and  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with  the  islandji  whi^ 

*  Tbif  Rn}ni«1.  whether  real  or  fabcloui,  ia  mentimied  hj  HoraM* 
*•  1)iver«imi  confusa  genus  panthera  caroelo.** 
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ktd  kmttty  been  conquered  by  the  Petiiam.    All  this  tnin  wore  crowns  ot 
fold. 

lo  anotber  cbariot  was  a  ffold  thyrsus,  3ne  hundred  and  th  rty-five  feet  iii 
kfD^,  and  a  silver  lance  eignt  feet  long. 

tii  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a  variety  of  wild  beasts  and  horses^  and 
twenty-four  lions  of  a  prodigious  size  ;  and  also  a  g^at  number  of  chariots,  ui 
which  were  not  only  the  statues  of  kir^,  but  those  of  several  deities. 

A^r  these  came  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  three  hun- 
dred who  played  on  ffilded  harps,  and  wore  gold  crowns.  At  a  small  distance 
iroia  this  band,  marehed  two  thousand  bulls,  ^lof  the  same  colour,  and  adorned 
with  gold  frontlets,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  crown  of  the  same  metal 

They  were  all  adorned  with  a  collar,  and  an  aegis  *  hui^  on  the  breast  oi 
each.    All  these  habiliments  were  of  gold. 

The  procesMon  of  Jupiter,  and  a  great  number  of  other  deitie' .  advanced 
next,  and,  after  all  the  rest,  that  of  Alexander,  whose  statue  of  mnssy  eold  was 
placed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants ;  on  one  side  of  this  statue  stood  Victoiy. 
and  on  the  other  Minerva. 

The  poocession  was  graced  with  several  thrones  of  gold  and  ivory,  on  one  of 
which  was  a  laig^  diadem  of  gold,  and  on  another  a  bom  of  the  same  metal. 
A  third  supported  a  crown ;  ami  a  fourth  a  horn  of  solid  gold.  On  the  throne 
of  Ptolemy  Soier,  the  ^sittier  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  a  ^old  crown,  which 
weigi^d  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,t  each  containing  four  drachmas. 

In  this  procession  were  likewise  three  hundred  gold  vases,  in  which  perfumes 
were  to  be  burned :  fiAy  gilded  altars,  encompassed  with  gold  crowns.  Four 
torches  of  gold,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  were  fastened  to  one  of  these  altars.' 
There  were  likewise  twelve  gilded  hearths,  one  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in 
circumference,  and  sixty  m  height ;  and  another  was  only  twelve  feet  and  a 
half  hk^.  Nine  Delphic  triples  oi  gold  appeared  next,  bavii^  six  feet  in 
their  altitude;  and  there  were  six  others,  nine  feet  in  height.  The  largest  oi 
all  was  forty-five  feet  high  ;  several  animals  in  gold  were  placed  upon  it,  and 
its  upper  pert  was  encompassed  with  a  gold  dhmn,  formed  of  a  foliage  of  vine- 
leaves. 

After  these  were  seen  several  ^Hded  palms,  twelve  feet  in  length,  together 
with  a  caduceus,  ako  gilt,  siity-six  feet  long ;  a  gilde<l  thunderbolt,  in  length 
sixty  feet ;  a  gilded  temple,  sixty-foet  m  ctrcumforence  :  a  double  horn,  twelve 
feet  loi^ :  a  vast  number  of  gilded  animals,  several  ot  which  were  eighteen 
feet  in  height.  To  these  were  added  several  deer  <3f  a  stupendous  size,  and 
a  set  of  eagles  thirty  feet  high. 

Three  thousand  and  two  nundred  ciowns  of  gold  were  likewise  carried  m 
tills  procession ;  together  with  a  oonsectated  crown  measuring  one  hundred  and 
twef^  feet,  (undoubtedly^  in  its  ciitimaference)  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
gemf ,  and  surTOunding  tliie  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Berenice.  Several  large 
crowns  of  gold  were  alio  suppCHrted  by  }[Qung  vngins.  richly  habited.  One  of 
these  crowns  was  tlMiee  feet  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty-four. 

These  omamests  of  Ihe  proces8U»n  were  accompanied^ with  a  gpla  curiass, 
eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  another  of  silver,  twenty-seven  feet  high.  On  the 
htter  was  the  v^reseBtatkm  of  two  thunderbolts  of  gdla,-eighteen  feet  in  length ; 
with  an  oahen  crown  embeili^ed  with  jewels ;  twenty  gold  bucklers  :  sixty- 
four  oMnplete  suits  of  gold  nrmour  *  two  boots  of  the  same  m^al,  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length :  twelve  hasms ;  a  great  number  of  flaggotis ;  ten  laige  vases 
of  psrC^es  torthe  baths ;  twelve  beakers ;  fifly  dishes,  ahd  a  laige  number  of 
tahJes ;  all  these  were  of  gold.  There  were  likewise  fire  tables  covered  with 
gdd  goblets ;  and  a  horn  ot  solid  gold  forty-four  feet  in  length.  All  these  )rold 
vesseb  and  other  ornaments,  were  in  a  separate  procession  from  thatof  Bacil;is. 
ifhich  has  been  already  described. 

*^ I        .        ■  I.  ■  — ■  ,    ^       ,  m.    ^ 

*  A  khad  of  buckler  wbicli  covered  the  breast. 
♦   Th:  AdiCftJiter,  asualljr  called  yjpja^t*  w*s  equaJ  to  about  one  dollur  end  eigbtr-teTao  e«Mi|  fk§ 
•<«jo-.  tiicrerore  of  *^»  »i:i^le  crown  *>«*  ei-hleeji  ti.ounund  leven  hundred  kod  fiflj  dollar*. 
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Tl»rc  were  likewise  four  hundred  chariots  laden  with  vcs?c!f,  rud  o'.-ier 
work\  of  silver ;  twenty  others  filled  with  gold  vessels,  and  eiglit  huiidred  more 
ajjprcj^riated  to  the  carriage  of  aromatic  spices. 

fh^*  troops  who  guarded  this  procession  were  composed  of  fifty-seven  tlMMi- 
^and  SIX  hundred  foot,  and  twenty-three  thousand  horse,  all  dressed  and  aniicll 
in  a  raignihcent  manner. 

During  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  continued  for  some  days  after 
this  poi  ipous  solemnity,  Ptolemy  Soter  presented  the  victors  with  twenty  crowDi 
of  gold,  and  they  received  twenty-three  from  his  consort  Berenice.  It  appeared. 
by  the  r  *^isters  of  the  palace,  that  these  last  crowns  were  valued  at  two  thousand 
two  huivired  and  thirty  talents,  and  fifty  mins  :  from  whence  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  immense  sums  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver  employed 
m  una  splendid  ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  ^'as  the  magnificence  exhibited  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  his  corona- 
tion. If  Pabricius,  the  famous  Roman,  whom  I  ionnerly  mentioned,  and  who 
had  rendered  himself  so  remarkable  for  his  contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  had 
beena  spHctat.>r  of  this  procession,  I  am  persuaded  that  t'je  sight  of  it  in  all  it*> 
parts  would  have  proved  insupportable  to  him ;  and  that  he  would  have  thought 
and  spoken  like  the  emperor  Vespasian,  upon  an  occasion  which  had  some  re- 
semblance to  this.  He  and  his  son  Titus  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Rome, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  finding  himselt  fatigued  with  the  ex- 
cessive lenr^h  of  that  pompous  orocession,  he  could  not  conceal  his  dbpleasure, 
and  declared,  that  he  was  justly  punished  by  that  tedious  ceremony,  for  bis 
weakness  in  desiring  a  triumph  at  nis  advanced  age.* 

In  this  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  no  part  of  it  was  conducted  with 
any  elegance,  ^r  had  the  least  air  of  taste  and  genius.  An  amazing  prodigali- 
ty, of  gold  and  silver,  was  displayed,  which  makes  me  recollect  a  passage  in 
Sal  lust,  the  beauty  and  force  of  which  I  have  the  mortification  not  to  be  able 
to  render  in  our  language.  Catalme  intended  to  represent  the  immoderate 
luxury  of  th?  Romans,  his  cotemporaries,  who  lavished  immense  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures,  statues,  wrought  plate,  and  superb  buildii^.  **  They 
draw  out."  siys  he,  **  and  torment  tneir  gold  and  silver  by  all  imaginable  me- 
thods,*' (l  must  entreat  the  reader's  excuse  for  this  literal  translation), ''  and 
yet  this  excels  of  prodigality  is  incapable  of  exhausting  and  overcoming  their 
riches."  **  Omnibus  modus  pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant ;  tamen  summa  libidine 
divitias  suas  vincere  nequeunt."t  In  suc^  profusions  as  these  did  the  whole 
merit  of  Philadelphus  coBsist  on  this  occasion. 

W  hat  could  there  be  truly  great  or  admirable  in  this  vain  ostentation  of  riches, 
and  a  waste  of  such  immense  treasure  in  a  bottomless  abyss,  after  they  had  cost 
the  people  so  many  fatiguing  labours,  and  perhaps  had  been  annlasaed  by  a  long 
series  of  violent  exactions  ?  The  spoils  of  whole  provinces  and  cities  were 
sacrificed  to  the  curiosity  of  a  single  day,  and  displayed  to  public  view,  only 
to  raise  the  frivolous  admiration  of  a  stupid  populace,  without  conducii^  to 
the  least  real  advantage  or  utility.  Nothing  ever  amied  a  more  profound  ig- 
noranr.e  of  the  true  use  of  riches  and  solid  glory,  ana  of  whatever  else  has  any 
just  pretentions  to  the  esteeq[i  of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  sa^,  when  we  behold  a  sacred  procession,  and  a  solemnity 
of  religion  converted  into  a  public  school  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness, 
Buch  as  are  only  proper  to  excite  the  most  sbamefuf  passions  in  the  spectators, 
and  induce  an  utter  depravity  of  mind  and  manners,  by  presenting  to  theit 
view  all  the  uT.ensiU  of  excess  and  debauch,  with  tbe  most  powerful  aUurements 

*  Adfeo  n;hil  ornamentorum  eitriosecui  cijpide  ftppetivit,  ul  triumphi  die  fat  (aUis  tarditale  et  Uedio  pom 
pK.  Bon  reticueritmerito  te  plecti.aui  trium^hiim — tain  ioepte  leacz  concapUtet. — Suetoo.  in  Veipas.  c.  19 

f  These'  meUporical  terms, » trehuot,  rexuit,  viaccre  nequeant,*'  may  posnbljr  be  derired  froRi  the  CMi 
bats  of  the  athleta*  wherein,  aAerone  of  them  has  thrown  hit  adrertarf.  and  imagoes  himself  rictoriow* 
ba  draifs  him  along  the^  arena,  in  njht  of  the  spectators,  twists,  shakes,  and  torments  hhn.  without  being 
able  to  extort  a  confess'on  from  him  of  his  defeat.    In  this  contest,  therefore,  wherein  the  Romaa  aatbot 
ffMtMeats  luxurj  and  riches  to  b«  engaged,  all  the  profasbns  of  the  fonner  were  incapable  of 
M  oraetomang  lUo  latter 
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fomdul^tiiem,  and  that,  uTKler  pretext  of  pa^rine^sdoratkin  to  the  r^  fn  % 
dhrinitibs  must  those  be,  who  would  exact,  or  even  suffer,  so  scandakntf  a  pof»  t 
io  their  wonhip  I 


SCCTIOV   V.^-COMMEIfCEMEVT  OF  THE  R£101f   OF   PTOLEMT   PHlLAl>CLPfIVt« 

DEATH  OP  DBMETJUUS   PaALERIUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadblphts,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  becanoe  sole  matte 
t»f  all  his  dominionti.  which  were  composed  of  £nTt,  ana  many  provinces  de 
tv^ndent  on  it,  viz.  rhoenicia,  Cce)o63rTiaj  Arabia,  Lioya,  Ethiopia,  the  island  ol 
Cyprus,  Pampbyiia,  Cilicia,  Ljcia,Cana,  and  the  isles  called  the  Cyclades.' 

Durine  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Pbiladelphus  had  concealed  his  resentmen 
against  Denaetrius  Phalerius,  for  the  advice  he  gave  that  pria'^e,  when  he  wa: 
fteliberatine  on  the  choice  of  a  successor.  But  when  the  sovereign  power  ei> 
tirely  devolved  upon  him,  he  caused  that  philosopher  to  be  siezed  and  sent 
with  a  strong  guaiti  to  a  remote  fortress,  where  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined, 
till  he  should  determine  in  what  manner  to  treat  him.  The  bite  of  an  aspic 
at  last,  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  that  great  man,  who  merited  a  better  fate.f 

The  testinK>nies  in  his  favour,  of  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doum  of  the  probity  and  wisdom  of  his 
goremment :  we  therefore  shall  only  consider  what  has  been  observed  with 
respect  to  his  eloquence. 

The  characters  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  observes  m  several  places,  were 
meetness,  elegance,  beauty .  numbers  and  ornament,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish in  them  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus.t  He  excelled  in  that  species 
of  eloquence,  which  is  called  the  temperate  anid  florid.  His  style,  in  other 
respects,  gentle  and  calm,  was  adorned  and  ennobled  with  bold  and  shining  me- 
taphors, that  exalted  ana  enlivened  his  discourse,  otherwise  not  dignified,  to 
vij  great  degree,  with  rich  sentiments,  and  those  beauties  that  constitute  the 
great  and  sublime.  He  was  rather  to  oe  considered  as  a  wresder,  formed  in 
the  shade  and  tranquUlity,  for  public  games  and  spectacles,  than  as  a  soldier 
inured  to  arms  by  exercise,  and  quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an  enem^.  His  dis- 
course had  indeed,  the  faculty  of^affectin|;  his  hearers  with  something  ^teful 
and  tender,  but  it  wanted  enei|;y  to  inspire  the  force  and  ardour  that  inflame 
Jbe  mind,  and  only  left  in  it  an  agreeable  remembrance  of  some  transient  sweet- 
ness and  graces,  not  unlike  that  which  we  retam  after  hearing  the  nK>st  harmo- 
nious concerts.§ 

It  must  be  confessed^  this  species  of  eloquenee  has  its  merit,  when  limited  to 
just  bounds ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  and  unusual  to  preserve  a  due  mediocrity 
in  this  particular,  and  to  suppress  the  sallies  of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination, 
not  always  guided  by  thi!  judgment,  this  kindof  elaquence  is  apt,  therefore,  to 
ie^nerate  and  become,  even  from  its  own  beauties,  a  pernicious  delicacy, 
which  at  length  vitiates  and  depraves  the  taste.  .This  was  the  effect,  accord 
ing  to  Cicero  and  QMinctilian,  who  were  good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid 
and  studied  graces  peculiar  to  the  style  of  Demetrius.  Athens,  till  his  tiuic, 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  noole  and  majestic  eloquence,  whose  character  was 
a  natural  beauhr,  without  paint  and  glitter.  Demetrius  was  the  first  who  re- 
volted against  this  manly  aixi  solid  eKKjuence,  instead  of  which  he  substituted 
a  soft  and  languishing  species,  that  abi^  the  vigour  of  the  miDd,  and  at  length 
oendeied  fidse  taste  piedominantJI 

•A.M. 9731.     AotJ  C.383.    Th0ecrit.ia7ll.XTU. 
t  ]>W>g.  Lsert.  *n  Demet.  Cie.  b  Orat  pro  Rftblr.    Poit.  n.  99. 

t  OcBctnN  Pbalcren  ia  boe  Donwo  b«beri  poUtt:  difpiit*tor  MbtiUt,  oralw  paMB  Tth«*neni,  dnUi^ 
iMBe*.  at  TiMopbrMti  dbcip«ihtm  pocaU  •rwMcen.^'OftfS.  1.  U  o.  8. 

I  IHoMtriM  Phalereiw,  enidHiMmiM  ille  qoidcin,  m6  dob  tan  annit  isftitatlt,  ooam  palestra.  ItAqa« 
■lelactabar  maf  U  Atficatenaai,  qoan  inHaomabat  Pvoceiaerateoia  id  aokni  et  palrarein.  fx>n  ut  e  ntUit»ri 
tal>enMcalo,  aed  ot  e  Theophraati.  doctUainii  homioia.  aabTaealia--S«aTla  Tideri  naluit.  ^aain  f^ric ;  Md 
Miarhftte  ea.  qm  perfoodcrat  animot,  non  qua  peKrinreret ;  et  taotum  ut  mamoriain  concinoitalis  wm,  no* 
(qaraMdmodoin  d«  Perick  tcriptit  Capoli<)  cum  dekctatione  aculroa  otaam  relioquaret  ia  anim*!  eorum  a 
IDiboa  aaatt  aoditm^-De  Clar.  Orat  n.  97  et  38. 

8  H«c  aitaaeffuJit  haac  eopia\a ;  etut  opinio  mea  fcrt,  Miccaa  ill*-  at  aanfiiit  :Bccrror«»t»  u«qu«  a**  hsne 
Htateaioraiofuin  tail,  io  qua  nattiral'M  lDeif!t,Don  focatu^.  nitor.— Hie,  Phalertua,  prtmua  kJ!eiit  orationaia 
^  *aa  BMllaia  taaenunqua  reddidit  — Dt  Clar.  Omt.  o-  96—99. 
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Two  of  Alexander's  otptains  suirived  Ptolemy,  LTsimachui  and  SSeleueaii 

^ho,  till  then,  had  always  been  united  by  treaties  and  confederations :  and  a^ 
ihey  were  now  advancing  to  the  period  of  their  days,  for  they  were  both  up- 
wards of  eiffhty  years  of  aee,  we  mig:ht  reasonably  suppose  that  they  would 
have  beea  aesiix)us  of  endmff  their  lives  in  the  union  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  them ,  instead  of  which,  their  mutual  destruction  by  war  be- 
came the  soleol^ect  of  their  thoughts,  on  the  following  occasion. 

Lysimachus  after  the  marriage  o^  his  son  Agathocles  with  Lysandra,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Ptolemy,  espoused  another  himself,  whose  name  was  Arsinoe, 
and  had  several  children  by  Mr*  The  different  mterests  of  these  two  sisters 
«ed  tliem  into  all  sorts  of  inti^gues^  to  form  apowerful  party  in  their  favour,  upon 
the  death  of  Lysimaohtjs.  What  are  Ambitious  wives  and  mothers  not  capable 
of  attempting !  Theii^  opiKMition  to  each  other  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  per- 
sonal interest,  but  was  cniefly  fomented  by  the  differences  of  theh:  motners. 
Lysandra  was  the  daughter  of  Euiydice,  and  Arsinoe  of  Berenice.  The  ar- 
rival of  Ptolemy  C^raunus^  the  brothier  of  Philadelphus,  at  this  court,  made  A>^ 
sinoe  apprehensive  that  his  intereat  would  strengthen  too  much  the  party  of 
Lysandra,  who  was  hisisi^er  by  theoiame  miother ;  and  that  they  woula  accom 
pfish  the  destruction  of  herfelf  andberowndiildren,  at  the  death  of  Lysimachus. 
This  calamity  she  was  deteirmineti 40  prevent,  by  sacriticin^  Aeathocles  to  her 
suspicions ;  and  she  succeeded  in  her  design,  by  representing  nim  to  her  hus- 
band, as  one  who  had  formed  a  consphraey  against  Ym  life  and  crown,  by  which 
she  so  much  incensed  him  against  his  own  son;  that  he  caused  him  to  be  impri- 
soned and  put  to  death.  '  Lysandra  and*  her  childmn,  with  her  brother  Cerau- 
nus,  and  Alexander,  adotbersoo  of  LT9tttiicUQ&,to6k  sanctiiary  in  the  court  of 
Seleucus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  oeclare  war  against  Lysimachus.  Several 
of  the  principal  officers  bt  this  prince,  ind  crren  those  who  had  i>een  most  de- 
voted to  his  interest,  were  stmcio  i^ith  so  muchihorror  at  the  imirder  of  his  son, 
that  they  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  where 


Before  he  eneaged  in  this  interprisa,  he  resigned  his  cpeen  Stratonice  to  his 
son  Antiochus,  for  a  reason  i  shall  soon  reliate  ;  and  consigned  to  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  pml  of  hii  empire,  reserving  to  himseM*  no  other  territo 
ries  than  the  provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea.f 

Antiochus  was  seisedJwsdt  a  kiamnng  distemper,  the  cause  of  Which  the  phy- 
sicians were  unable  to  discover;  m  wftich  reason  his  condition  was  thoueht  en- 
tirely deq>erate.  It'is^disy  to  Conceive  the  inquietude  of  a  father,  >vho  beheld 
himself  on  the  point  of  losing  bis  son  in  th6  Aower  of  his  age.  whom  he  had  in- 
tended for  his  successor  h»his  vast  domhdons,  and  in  whom  all  the  happiness  of 
his  life  consisted,  Erasistratus,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  of  all  the  physi* 
cians,  have  carefolly  considered  eveir  symptom  with  which  the  indispositioi] 
of  the  young  prince  waa  attended,  believed  at  last  that  he  had  discovered  its 
true  cause,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  a  passion  he  had  entertained  for  some  lady  ; 
in  which  conjectures  whs  ndt  deceived.  It,  however,  was  more  difficult  to 
discover  the  object  of  a  passion,  the  more  violent  froiii  the  secrecy  in  which  it 
remained.  The  ph3r8ioian,  therefore,  to  assure  himself  fhlly  of  what  ne  sutmised. 
passed  whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his  patient,  ami  wlien  he  saw  anj 
lady  enter,  he  carefuUjr  observed  the  countenance  of  the  prince,  and  never  dis 
covered  the  least  emotion  in  him,  except  when  Stratonice  came  into  the  cham 
l>er,  either  alone,  or  with  her  consort ;  at  which  tnnes  the  yoong  prince  was, 
as  Plutarch  observes,  always  affected  with  the  symptoms  described  by  Sappho^ 
as  so  many  indications  of  a  violent  passion.  Such,  for  instance,  as  a  suppre»- 
fion  of  voice  ;  burning  blushes  ;  suffusion  of  sight ;  cold  sweat ;  a  sensible  ine* 
Quality  and  disorder  of  pulse  :  with  a  variety  of  the  like  symptoms.  When 
me  physician  was  afterwards  alone  with  his  patient,  he  managed  his  inquiries 

Justin.  I.  xvv.  c  I.    AppUn.  io  Sjrr.    Pausan.  in  Attic  p.  18. . 
t  Plut  ia  Demc     p.  U06, 907.    AppUn.  in  ifc,  p.  13t)— 1^ 
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so  much  dezteritj,  as  it  last  drew  the  secret  (rom  hkn.    Anttochus  oqo> 

It  ssed  his  passion  for  queen  Stratonice,  his  mother-in-law,  and  declared  that 
he  bad  in  vain  emplojeid  aJl  his  efforts  to  vanquish  it :  he  added,  that  he  had  a 
thousand  times  bad  recourse  to  eveiy  consideration  that  could  be  repres«M)ted 
to  bis  thoughts,  in  such  a  conjuncture  ;  particularly  <he  respect  due  rroin  him 
to  a  father  and  a  sovereign,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved  ;  the  shameful 
ciicumstance  of  indulging  a  passion  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  contrary  to  all 
he  rules  of  decency  and  honour ;  the  folly  of  harbouring  a  design  be  oueht  ncvc  r 
to  be  desirous  of  gratifyii^ ;  but  that  his  reason,  in  its  present  state  of  distrac- 
1130,  entirety  engrossecl  by  one  object,  would  hearken  to  nothing :  and  he  c^m)- 
cluded  with  declaring,  that  to  punish  himself,  for  desires  involuntary  in  oiie 
sense,  but  criminal  in  every  other,  he  had  resolved  to  languish  to  death,  by 
discontiDuing  all  care  of  his  health,  and  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  physician  gained  a  ver}  considerable  point,  by  penetrating  into  (be 
source  of  his  patient*3  disorder  ;  but  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy  was 
much  Qiore  difficult  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  how  could  a  proposal  of  this  na- 
ture be  made  to  a  parent  and  kivf  !  When  Seleucus  made  the  next  inquiry  after 
his  soii\  health,  Elrasistratus  replied,  that  his  distemper  was  incurable,  because 
it  arose  from  a  secret  passion  which  could  never  be  gratified,  as  the  lady  he 
bved  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  father,  suiprised  and  afflicted  at  this  an- 
swer, desired  to  know  why  the  lady  was  not  to  be  obtained  ?  ''  Because  she  is 
my  irife/'  replied  the  physician,  and  I  am  not  di8i)oeed  to  yield  her  up  to  die 
embraces  of  aooth«r.  And  will  you  not  part  with  her,  then."  replied  (he 

Icine,  *'  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  son  I  so  tenderly  love  ?  Is  this  the  tnenoship  ^ou 
profess  for^ne  ?"  **  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  lord,"  says  Erasistratus, "  to  im- 
agine yourself  for  one  moment  in  my  place,  would  you  resign  your  Stratonice 
to  his  arms  ?    If  you,  therefore,  who  are  a  father,  would  not  consent  to  such  a 


tbe  remedy  in  your  own  oands  ;  for  he  loves  Stratonice."  The  father  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  afler  this  declaration,  and  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
contort ;  afler  which^  his  son  and  that  princess  were  crowned  king  and  queen 
of  Upper  Asia.  Julian  the  apostate  relates,  in  a  tragment  of  his  writings  still 
extant,  that  Antiochus  would  not  espouse  Stratonice  till  af^  tbe  death  of  his 
lather.*  ^     . 

Whatever  traces  of  reserve,  moderation,  and  even  mod^tjr,  appear  in  the 
conduct  of  this  young  prince,  his  example  shows  us  the  misKMtune  of  giving 
the  least  entrance  into  the  heart  to  an  unlawfiil  passion,  capable  of  discompofi>- 
ine  all  the  happiness  and  tranquil lity  of  life. 

oeleucus,  being  now  eased  of  his  inquietude,  tbougbt  <i  nothlQgbut  marchins 
aeaiRs|  Lysimacbus.  He  therefore  put  himself  at  the  faetd  of  a  one  army,  and 
advanced  iotd  Asia  Minor.  All  the  countiy  submitted  to  him  as  far  as  oa^is, 
which  he  besieged  and  took  ;  by  which  means  he  became  master  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  Lysimacbu8.t 

This  last,  having  passed  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  check  the  prog^ss  of  Se 
leucus,  gave  him  battle  in  Phnrgia  j  but  was  defeated  and  slain ;  in  conse 
quence  of  which,  Seleucus  rendered  himself  master  of  all  his  dominions.  His 
gieatest  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  resulted  finom  his  being  the  only  survivor 
{1  all  tbe  captains  of  Alexander,  and,  by  tbe  event  of  this  battle,  victorious  over 
cuBqueroTB  themselves,  for  that  was  the  expression  he  thought  fit  to  use ;  and 
Ibis  advantage  was  considered  by  him  as  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  providence  in 


•  *  la  Mbop. 

t  •'••tb.  1.  sril  c  1, 9.  Appiaii  ia  Sjr.  |>.  i7g.  Memiion.  CzeerpU  apud  Phod.  o.  9.  Pmimo.  in  Al- 
*e.  p.  11.    Oro«.  5—09.     Polyasn.  4.  9. 

t  ^^ftnjittb»oaiy  maHbor  who  Iim  poi  '^  d  nt.t  the  r^il  place  wher*  UiU  bftttle  wu  foofht,  whiek 
lawbM^bvaBtTMtMaltUk*.  CAlbKa««r  ...v.  1  .n-.d  c'  Kvf»»kJ.>*.  the  field  >f  Cyrus;  ineiitioa«d  by 
*»»»>•,  L  xSL  p. «». 
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his  favotn .  *  This  last  victoiy  was  undoubtedly  the  best  justification  of  the  tiHt 
of  Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  ^hich  he  had  already  assumed,  and  which  is 
usually  given  him  by  historians,  in  order  to  distin^ish  him  from  the  other 
princes  of  the  name  of  Seleucus  who  reigned  after  him  inSyria.t 

His  triumph  on  this  occasion  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for  when  he  went, 
seven  months  after  his  victory,  to  take  possession  of  Macedonia,  where  be  pro- 
posed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  countiy^  he 
was  basely  assassinated  b^  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  innumerable 
honours  and  obligations  ;  for  he  had  received  him  into  his  court,  when  he  flf;d 
fnyn  his  own  countiy^  and  had  treated  him  suitably  to  his  rank.  He  haC  aiso 
carried  that  prince  with  him  in  Jiat  expedition  ;  intending,  when  it  sliould  be 
completed,  to  emploj  the  same  forces,  for  his  establishment  on  the  throne  of 
his  father  in  Egypt.  But  as  this  wretch  was  insensible  of  all  the  favours  he  had 
received,  he  had  the  villany  to  conspire  against  his  benefactor,  whom  he  assa5- 
sinated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

He  had  reigned  twenty  years,  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  when  the  title  of  kiiig 
was  secured  to  him  :  and  tliirty-one,  if  the  commencement  of  his  reign  be  fixed 
twelve  years  after  tne  death  of  Alexander,  when  he  became  master  of  Asia  • 
from  which  time  the  era  of  the  Scleucidae  commences. 

A  late  dissertation  of  Monsieur  de  la  Nauze  gives  him  a  reign  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  by  adding  to  it  the  nineteen  years  ofhis  son  Antiocbus  Soter.  The 
author  pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not  entirely  divest  himself  of  the 
government,  but  began  with  making  a  partition  of  his  donfinions  ;  and  that  he 
afterwards  reunited  them,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  son.  He  has  produced 
probable  reasons  in  favour  of  his  opinion ;  but  as  I  never  engaged  iitcontests  of 
this  nature,  I  shall  confine  niyselt  to  the  chronology  of  Usher,  who  has  been 
my  usual  guide,  and  who  assigns,  with  Father  Petau  and  Monsieur  V«*llant, 
thirty-one  years  to  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator. J 

This  prince  had  extraorainaiy  qualities ;  and  without  mentioning  his  military 
accomplishments,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  distinguished  himself  among  the 
other  kings,  by  his  ^at  love  of  justice,  a  benevolence,  clemency,  and  a  pecu- 
liar re^am  to  religion,  that  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  had  likewise  a 
taste  for  polite  literature,  and  made  it  a  circumstance  of  pleasure  and  glory  to 
himself,  to  send  back  to  the  Athenians  the  libraiy  of  whicn  Yerxes  had  dispos- 
sessed them,  and  which  he  found  in  Persia.  He  also  accompanied  that  present 
with  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  whom  the  Athenians  honoured 
as  their  deliverers. 

The  friends  of  Lysimachus,  with  those  who  had  served  under  that  prince,  at 
first  considered  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his  death,  and  acknowledged  him 
for  their  king  ;  but  his  conduct  soon  caused  them  to  cbuige  their  sentiments. 

He  did  not  .expect  to  possess  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus  in  peace,  while  hii 
sister  Arsinoe  and  the  children  she  had  by  Lysimachus  were  living  ;  fof  which 
reason  he  determined  to  rid  himself  ^at  once  of  them  and  the  appreliensions  they 
gave  him.  The  pea  test  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  no  renoorse.  Ceraunus  feis^ned 
a  passion  for  his  sister,  and  seemed  desirous  of  espousing  her ;  and  as  these 
incestuous  marria^  were  frequent  and  allowable  in  Egypt,  Arsinoe,  who  wa» 
well  acquainted  witfi  the  natuial  disposition  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  conclusion  of  that  affair,  the  consequences  of  which  sne  feared 
would  be  fatal  to  herself  and  children.  But  the  more  she  delayed,  andjcoo- 
coaled  her  repi^^nce  by  plausible  pretexts,  the  more  warmly  he  pressea  her 
to  gratify  his  passion  ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  repaired  to  that 
temple  which  the  Macedonians  held  in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  her  intimate  friends  whom  she  had  sent  to  him,  be  calicd  the 
tutelar  gods  of  the  caintiy  to  witness,  embracing  their  statues  at  thesance  tiiDC« 

*  Lattut  ea  rictona  Seli^ocut,  et  quod  majai  ea  viclorta  putabat,  solum  m  da  coborta  illexaadti 
»i99«.  vietorrtinqoa  Tictorun^  rxdtisse,  oon  homanam  «a«e  o|<iit,  fed  dirioum  bimmMi  rloriabatar: 
|iror«ni,  non  mnlto  pott  frafilttatit  huname  se  ipsum  exemplum  fatunim. — Juttia.  1.  xvii.  c  4. 
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irid puytesting,  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecation?,  (Viat  his  \\xi\vs 
with  tespect  to  the  marriage  be  dolicit^Kl,  were  perfectly  pure  ami  innocent. 

Afsiooe  placed  but  little  confidence  m  these  promises,  though  they  were  ut 
(ered  before  the  altars,  and  had  been  ratified  with  the  awful  seal  of  religion ; 
but  she  was  apprehensive,  at  the  same  time,  that  oersisting  in  an  obstinate  re* 
W  would  be  fatal  to  hef  children,  for  whose  welfare  she  was  more  solicitous 
tbn  ber  own.  She  therefore  consented  at  last,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  (be  greatest  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  indications  of  the  most  unaffected 
joy  and  tenderness.  Ceraunus  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  sister,  and 
declared  her  queen.  In  the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  Arsinoe  felt  a  real  icy , 
when  she  beheld  herself  so  gloriously  re-established  m  the  privileges  of  whicii 
she  had  been  divested  by  the  death  of  Ljsimachus,  her  first  husband  ;  an<f  she 
invited  her  new  spouse  to  reside  with  her  m  her  own  c}*y  of  Cassandria,  to  which 
:sbe  first  repaired,  in  order  to  make  the  necessaiy  preparations  for  his  arrival 
The  temples,  on  that  occasion,  with  all  the  public  places  and  private  houses « 
were  magnificently  adorned,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  altars,  and  victims 
ready  for  sacrifice.  The  two  sons  of  Arsinoe,  Lysimachus,  who  was  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  Philip,  who  was  thirteen,  both  princes  of  admirable  beauty, 
and  majestic  mien,  advanced  to  meet  the  king  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  it 
bein^  a  day  of  so  much  solemnity  and  joy.  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms  round 
their  oecks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  much  tenderness  as  could  be  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  fondest  of  fathers. 

The  scene  of  affection  terminated  here,  and  was  presently  succeeded  by  a 
oloody  tra^dy.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  be  seized  the  citadel,  and 
ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  murdered.  Those  unfortunate  princes  fled  for 
refl^  to  the  queen,  who  clasped  them  in  her  arms,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by 
covenng  them  with  her  body,  to  save  them  from  the  daggers  of  their  murderers, 
wbo  killed  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  Instead  of  being  allowed  tne 
sad  cocBolation  of  renderii^  them  the  last  offices,  she  was  first  dragged  out  of 
the  city,  with  her  robes  all  rent,  and  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  then  banished 
into  Samothrace,  with  only  two  female  servants  to  attend  her,  mounifully  con- 
stdering  her  surviving  the  princes  her  sons  as  the  completion  of  all  her  cala- 
mities.* 

Providence  would  not  suffer  such  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  but  called  forth 
a  distant  people  to  be  the  minister  of  its  vengeance.f 

The  Gauls,  finding  tbeir  own  countiy  too  populous,  sent  out  a  great  number 
of  people  to  seek  a  new  settlement  in  some  other  land.  This  swarm  of  foreigners 
came  uom  the  extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  after  they  had  proceeded  along  the 
Danube,  arrived  at  die  outlet  of  the  Save,  and  then  divided  themselves  into 
three  bodies.  The  first,  commanded  by  Brennus  and  Acichorius  entered  Pan- 
nooia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hungary  :  the  second  marched  into  Thrace, 
under  Cerethrius ;  and  Belgius  led  the  thira  into  Illjrrium  and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations,  near  whose  territories  this  people  approached,  were  struck 
with  so  much  terror,  that  instead  of  waiting  till  they  were  subdued,  they  des- 
patched ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  and  thought  themselves  exceedingly  happy 
in  purdiasing  their  liberty  with  money.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  king  of  Macedoma 
was  the  only  prince  who  was  unaffected  at  the  tidines  of  this  formidable  irrup* 
tion ;  and  running  headlong  on  the  punishment  the  divine  vengeance  was  pre- 
paring to  inflict  upoc  him,  for  the  murders  he  had  perpetrated,  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  Gauls  with  a  small  bod^  of  undisciplined  troops,  as  if  it  had  been  as 
easy  for  him  to  fi^t  battles,  as  it  was  to  commit  crimes.^  He  bad  even  the 
imprudenee  to  refuse  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which  the  Dardanians, 
i  neiglibouring  people  to  Macedonia,  offered  him ;  and  answered  with  an  in- 

♦  Justin. !.  xxW.  c.  -2—4. 

t  K.  y\.  37M,     Ant  J.  C.  879.     Juftin.  I.  iwt  et  xsr.     Pausan.  1.  %.  p.  W3— ^HS.     Memn.  Kxc.  •po^ 
^botnm.    EtIcM  Dk^  Sic  1-  xxii.  Callim.  Hjrnn.  in  Deluin,  et  Schol.  ad  euodum.  Suidaa  io  Tmktrmm 

t  Sofais  fcx  Mae«4(MiHe  Ptolemaiof  adventum  Oallonim,  iatrepidns  audlvit,  bisc^ue  cam  paucU  et  ineon 
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9ulf  ing  air,  that  Macedonia  would  be  much  to  be  pitied,  i^  after  It  had  coo^ 
quered  all  the  East,  it  could  need  the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontjeiB ; 
to  which  he  added  with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that  he  would  face  the  enemj 
with  the  childr?n  of  those  who  bad  subdued  the  universe  under  the  bamiers  of 
Alexander. 

He  expressed  himself  in  the  same  imperious  strain  to  the  Gauls,  who  firs! 
offered  him  peace  by  deputation,  in  case  he  would  purchase  it ;  but  conceiv- 
ing this  offer  the  result  of  fear,  he  replied,  that  he  would  never  enter  into  any 
treaty  of  peace  with  them,  unless  they  would  deliver  up  some  of  the  princii)a) 
persons  of  their  nation  to  him  as  hostages ;  and  that  the^  must  likewise  send  him 
their  arms,  before  he  would  place  any  confidence  in  their  promises.  This  answer 
was  ccceived  with  contempt  by  the  Gauls ;  and  we  may  from  hence  observe 
the  methods  usually  employed  by  the  Deity  in  chastising  the  pride  and  injus- 
tice of  princes  ;  he  first  deprives  them  of  reason  and  counsel,  and  then  abao- 
dons  them  to  their  vain  imaginations. 

A  few  dnvs  aAer  this  event,  a  battle  was  fiiught,  wherein  the  Macedonians 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces ;  Ptolemy,  covered  with  wounds,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls,  who,  afler  they  had  cut  off  his  head,  fixed  it  on  a 
utice,  and  showed  it  to  the  army  in  derision.  A  veiy  inconsiderable  number 
i^f  Macedonians  saved  themselves  by  flight,  but  all  the  rest  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  The  Gauls  dispersed  themselves,  after  this  victoiy,  in  order 
to  pillage  the  adjacent  country ;  upon  which  Sosthenes,  one  of  the  Principal 
*  persons  among  the  Macedonians^  improvhig  the  disorder  in  which  they  then 
were,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  tneir  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  quit  th« 
country. 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his  troops;  but  this  leader  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Brennus,  who  took  the  city  of  Rome,  about  a  centuiy  be- 
fore. Upon  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the  first  success  of  Be%ius, 
and  the  great  booty  he  had  acquired,  he  envied  him  the  spoils  of  so  r^  a 
country,  and  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  have  a  part.  And  when  he 
received  the  news  of  that  general's  defeat,  that  only  served  as  a  new  motive  to 
hasten  his  march  ;  his  impatience  to  aveng:e  his  countiymen  uniting  with  bis  de- 
sire to  enrich  himself.  Authors  have  not  informed  us  what  became  of  Belgius 
and  his  troops,  but,  in  all  probability,  he  was  killed  in  the  second  eneagisment, 
after  which  the  remains  of  his  army  were  incorporated  into  that  of  Brennus. 
However  that  may  be.  Brennus  ana  Acichorius  quitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fiUy  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  entered 
niyrium,  in  order  to  pass  mto  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

During  a  sedition  which  happened  in  their  march,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
men  drew  off  from  the  main  army,  and  inarched  under  Leonor  ana  Lutarius, 
into  Thrace,  where  they  joined  those  whom  Cerethrius  had  already  marched 
into  that  countiy ;  aAer  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  byzantium, 
and  the  western  coasts  of  the  Propontif,  and  then  laid  the  ad^acen^  country 
under  contribution. 

This  desertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Acichorius  fixun  continuing  their 
march ;  and  they  drew,  either  from  Illyrium,or  their  countirmen,  the  Gauls, 
such  numerous  reinforcements,  as  increased  their  array  to  one  hundred  and  B(ty 
two  thousand  foot,  and  sixty-one  thousand  two  hundred  hon»e.  The  hopes  ot 
lK)oty,  and.some  advantageous  settlement,  caused  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  U* 
join  them  in  this  expedition,  and  with  this  army  they  marched  directly  to  Ma- 
cedonia, where  they  overpowered  Sosthenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged 
!(I)  the  countiy.*  It  will  soon  appear  by  the  sequel  that  Antigoous  seignea  in 
Macedonia,  after  the  death  of  Sosthenes. 

The  Gauls,  after  their  conquests  in  that  country,  advanced  to  the  strait  oc' 
Thermopylae,  with  an  intention  to  enter  Greece,  but  were  stopped  for  some 
time  by  the  troops  which  bad  been  posted  there,  to  defend  that  important  pass  * 
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dlit  JMt  (bey  ^aoo/wmtd  the  waj  which  the  army  of  Xert^s  hUd  kftneAj 
biken  in  Iheir  passage  over  these  mountains  ;  and  the  Greeks,  to  avoid  beii^ 
eirrouuded  ]yy  the  tnxqit  detached  against  them  by  the  Gauls  for  that  purpose, 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  leave  them  a  free  passage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  lx)dv  of  the  army  towards  Delphos,  in  o]> 
der  to  pillage  the  immense  riches  of  tne  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ordered  Aci- 
diorias  to  follow  him  with  the  troops  under  his  command ;  declaring  to  him,  at 
the  none  time,  with  an  air  of  raiileiy,  that  *'  the  gods  ought  in  reason  to  impart 
ome  of  their  riches  to  men.  who  had  more  occasion  for  them  than  themselves, 
and  employed  them  io  a  better  manner."  Authors  have  here  taken  an  oppor- 
tanitjto  relate  yenr  astonishing  events  j  for  they  tell  us,  that  when  Brennus  ap* 
proached  the  temple  of  Delphos,  the  skies  were  blackened  with  a  dreadfinl  tem- 
pest, and  that  great  numbers  ot  his  men  were  destroyed  by  hail  amd  thunder. 
To  which  they  add,  that  this  storm  was  attended  with  an  earthquake,  which 
rent  the  mountains  and  threw  down  the  rocks  which  crushed  the  Gauls  by  hun- 
dreds at  a  time ;  and  that  the  remaining  troops  were  seized  with  such  a  panic* 
the  enuing  night,  as  caused  them  to  mistake  then-  own  men  for  the  enemy,  if* 
consequence  of  which  they  destroyed  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  before 
the  dajCTew  lieht  enough  for  them  to  distinguish  each  other,  above  half  of  the 
aimy  bad  perished  in  that  manner.! 

The  Greeks^  by  whom  the  temple  was  highly  revered,  had  assembled  (inom 
all  parts  to  preserve  it  iirom  being  plunder^,  were  animated  by  an  event  in 
which  heaven  itself  seemed  to  declare  in  their  favour,  and  chai^g^  the  Gauh 
with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  though  Acichorius  had  joined  brennus,  they 
were  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  and  were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  Bren- 
ous  was  wounded  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  But  not  mortally :  when  he  saw 
that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the  design  he  had  iormed  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
hk  army,  he  was  seized  with  such  despair,  as  made  him  resolve  not  to  survive 
his  losses.  He  accordii^ly  sent  for  all  the  officers  that  could  be  assembled, 
in  the  confusion  which  reigned  among  them,  and  advised  them  to  kill  all  the 
wounded  men,  and  make  the  best  retreat  in  their  power.  At  die  close  of  those 
expressions  be  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  own 
bosom,  and  expired  on  the  spot 

Acichorius  took  the  command  upon  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  march  out  of  Greece,  and  conduct  the  sad 
remains  of  that  army  into  th^ir  own  coimtry.  But  as  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
throu^  a  laige  extent  of  the  enemy's  territories,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  eveiy 
time  be  wanted  provisions  for  his  troops;  and  as  they  were  alimys  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  lyiQg  on  the  (poond,  though  it  was  then  the  winter  season ;  in  a 
ti^as  ^y  were  constantly  harassed  from  every  quarter,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  thxot^  whioi  they  marched,  they  were  all  destroyed,  either  by 
(amine,  cold,  distefQpers.  or  the  sword ;  and  of  all  that  prodigious  number  of 
men  who  angaged  io  ^it  expedition,  not  one  escaped  with  4tfo. 

Some  fabulous  exaggerations  may  puesibly  be  blended  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  this  event ;  and  chiefly  wim  relation  to  the  sudden  tempest  that  arose, 
when  the  Gauls  approached  Delphos,  and  that  miraccrious  fall  of  the  rocks  on 
the  sacrilegious  troops.  Perhaps  the  whole  might  be  no  more  than  a  thick 
fl^fat  of  arrows  shot  oy  the  enemies,  who  might  likewise  roll  down  upon  the 
Gauls  hugre  stones  from  (he  tops  of  the  mountains.  Such  events  are  entirely 
datural  and  customary  in  attacn  like  this,  which  the  priests,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  magnify  the  power  of  their  rod,  might  represent  with  an  air  of  prodigy, 
^  as  miraculous  interposition.  It*is  certain  that  any  account  of  this  nature 
might  be  easily  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  who  are  always  fond 
of^ving  credit  to  the  marvellous,  and  seldom  scrupdously  examine  the  truth  of 
nich  things. 

*  The  ancieoli  tfaonsht  these  ktndi  of  terrorf  wer«  tofvMJ  into  the  mind  hj  ibc  god  Fan.    Cklier  r«« 
«»  ve  UktwiM  uritffTtd  for  that  mm: 
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On  the  otfier  hand,  we  have  no  sufficent  reason  to  dishelieve  aii3r  thing  whdl 
histozy  relates  of  this  event.  ^  The  enterprise  of  Brennus  was  undoubted 
a  sacrilegious  impiety,  and  injurious  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  Deity  him' 
self ;  for  he  spoke  and  acted  in  the  manner  already  represented,  not  from  any 
conviction  that  those  gods  were  the  mere  offspnng  of  faole,  for  he  did  not  think 
better  on  that  article  than  the  Greeks  themselves,  but  from  an  absolute  con- 
tempt of  a  divinity  in  general.  The  idea  of  a  God  is  impressed  on  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  and  they  l:^ve,  through  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  believed  it  to 
oe  their  duty  to  render  certain  honours  to  him.  The  pa£^ans  were  deceived 
in  their  application  of  this  principle,  but  all  acknowledged  the  necessity  oi  it. 
The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere  goodness  to  mankind,  may  have  caused  his  ven* 
geance  to  be  displayed  against  those,  even  among  the  heathens,  who  testified 
an  open  contempt  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  preserve  the  traces  and  prin- 
tiples  of  relie^on  in  their  minds,  by  some  extraordinaiy  indications  of  his  anger, 
fill  it  pleased  him  to  afford  them  clearer  light  by  the  ministration  of  the  Media* 
t(H*,at  the'appomted  time,  reserved  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  that  pure 
worship  whicn  the  only  true  God  required  from  them.  We  likewise  see  that 
the  Divine  Bein^,  in  order  to  preserve  among  men  a  due  respect  for  his  pro- 
vidence, and  a  belief  of  his  peculiar  attention  to  all  their  actions,  nas been  careful, 
from  time  to  time,  to  punisn  perjuries  and  other  ciyin^  offences  in  a  sin^lar 
inanner,  and  even  among  the  pagans  themselves :  By  which  means  the  belief  of 
(hat  capita]  point«  the  first  tie  of  man  with  God,  was  maintained  amidst  all  thf 
darkness  of  pajganism,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  manners  which' then  prevailed 
But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Gauls. 

Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  established  themselves  on  the  Propontis,  ad 
vanced  to  the  Hellespont,  and  surprised  Lysimachia,  after  which  they  made 
themselves  masters  ot  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  :  but  a  difference  arising 
between  the  two  chiefs,  they  separated  fix>m  each  other.  Lutarius  continued 
his  march  alone  the  Hellespont,  and  Leonor  returned  to  Byzantium  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army.* 

The  latter  havii^  afterwards  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  other  the  Helles- 
l>ont,  met  a^ain  in  Asia,  where  a  reconciliation  being  effected  between  them,  they 
rejoined  their  forces,  and  entered  into  the  service  ofr^^icomedes,  kingof  Bithynia. 
who,  after  he  had  reduced  his  brothier  Zipetes  by  their  assistance,  and  acquired 
possession  of  all  his  father's  dominions,  assigned  to  them,  for  their  settlement, 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  took  from  them  the  denomination  of  Gallo  Grae 
cia,  or  Galatia.  The  canonical  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
to  the  descendants  of  this  people ;  and  St.  Jerom,  more  than  six  hundred  year^ 
after  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  declared,  that  they  continued  to  speak  the  same 
laiiguage  he  had  heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  those  who  continued  in  Thrace,  engaged  afterwards  in  a 
war  with  Antigonus  Gonatu?,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  ana  the  greater  part  of 
(hem  were  then  destroyed.  Those  Tew  who  escaped;  either  passed  into  Asia, 
and  rejoined  their  countrymen  in  Ghilatia,  or  dispersed  themselves  into  other 
regiops,  where  no  farther  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this  manner  ended  that 
terrible  inundation  of  batbaiians,  ^fter  they  had  threatened  Macedonia,  and  aH 
Greece,  with  entire  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  and  reigned  for  some 
time  in  Macedonia,  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Antigonus  Go- 
natu8,the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  formed  pretension?  to  that  crown,  which 
their  fathers  had  enjoyed,  one  after  the  other.  Antigonus,  who,  aAer  the  fatal 
expedition  of  his  father  into  Asia,  had  reigned  ten  years  in  Greece,  finding  the 
state  of  his  affairs  more  favourable  than  those  of  bis  competitor,  was  the  first 
who  ascended  the  throne  ;  but  each  of  them  raised  great  armies,  and  contracted 
powerful  alliances,  tb^  one  to  support  himself  in  his  new  conquest,  and  the  othef 
Id  ijsposfless  him.    Nicomedes,  Rtng  of  Bithynia,  having  espoused  the  par^  of 
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Aii(igonu5  111  this  conjuncture,  Antiocfaus,  when  he  wasprepariiif  to  enter  Mace* 
ionia,  was  unwilling  to  leave  9o  povrerful  an  enemy  in  bis  rear.  Instead,  there* 
lore,  >f  passing  the  Hellespont,  ne  suddenly  marched  his  troops  into  Bithynia, 
wikkti  then  became  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  forces  were  at  6rst  so  equal, 
that  neither  party  would  presume  to  attack  the  other,  and  continued  for  some 
time  in  that  state  of  inaction.  In  the  mean  time,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  by 
which  Antigonus  espoused'Phiia,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus,  and 
Autiochus  restgoed  to  him  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  In  thi.s 
oanuer  be  remained  peaceable  possessor,  and  transmitted  it  to  bis  posteritjr, 
iriic  ei^oyed  it  (on  several  generations,  to  the  time  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  this 
race,  who  was  defeated  by  raulus  Eniilius,  and  divested  of  his  dominions,  which 
ibe  Romaas  in  a  few  years  after,  formed  into  a  province  of  the  empire.* 

.\ntiochus  having  thus  disengaged  himself  from  this  war,  marched  against  the 
Oauls,  who,  after  settling  in  the  land  granted  them  by  Nicomedes,  were  con- 
tinually making  incursions  on  all  sides,  by  which  they  extremely  incommoded 
their  ne^^hbours.  Antiochus  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  delivered 
the  country  from  their  oppressors.  This  action  acquired  him  the  title  of  Soter^ 
which  signifies  a  deliverer.! 

sccnoir  vi.— ptolemt  phila&elphus  causes  the  books  of  the  holy  scrip 

TURES  TO  BE  TRAHSLATED  INTO  GREEK. 

The  tumult  of  the  wars  which  diversity  of  interest  had  kindled  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  territories,  did 
not  prevent  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  devoting  his  utmost  attention  to  the  ncble 
library  be  had  founded  in  Alexandria,  and  wherein  he  deposited  the  most  valu- 
able aixi  curious  books  he  ^vas  capable  of  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  prince  beine  informed  that  the  Jews  were  masters*of  a  work  which  cou- 
tainea  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  history  of  that  people,  was  desirous  of  having 
it  translated  horn  the  Hebrew  language  mto  the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  his 
library  with  that  perfonnance.    To  accomplish  this  desien,  it  became  necessary 
ibr  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Jewisn  nation  ;  but  the  affair 
happened  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty.    A  very  considerable  number 
of  Jews  had  been  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  during  the  invasions  of  Judea  in  his  time  ;  and  it  was  represented  to  the 
king,  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  from  that  people  either  a 
copy  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their  bw,  whife  he  suffered  such  a  number  ot 
their  countiymen  to  continue  in  their  present  servitude.     Ptolemy,  who  aiwa^rs 
acted  with  the  utmost  generosity,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  Snlaixe  his 
libraiY,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued  a  decree  for  restoring  all  the 
lewish  slaves  in  his  dominions  to  their  full  liberty :  with  orders  to  his  treasurer 
o  pay  to  their  masters  twenty  drachms  each  for  their  ransotr      The  sum  ex- 
pended on  this  occasion  amounted  to  four  hundred  talents,  so  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Jews  recovered  their  freedom  by  this  bounteous  proceed- 
ii^.    The  king  then  gave  orders  for  dischaigin^  the  children  born  in  slaveiy 
with  their  mothers,  ami  the  sum  employed  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  mors 
than  two  hundred  talents. 

These  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he  should  easily 
obtain  his  reauest  from  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  Eleazar.  He  had 
lent  ambassadors  to  thatipontin,  with  a  very  obliging  letter  on  his  part,  accom 
panied  with  magnificent  presents.  The  ambassadors  were  received  at  Jeni* 
iaiem  with  all  imaginable  honours,  and  the  king's  request  was  gpranted  with 
-he  greatest  joy.  Upon  which  they  returned  to  Alexandria  with  an  authentic 
:opyof  the  Mosaic  law,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  given  them  by  the  high- 
pnest  himself,  with  six  elders  of  each  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in  tbm 
«^lc ;  and  Ihcy  were  authorized  to  translate  that  copy  into  the  Greek  language. 
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The  km  was  desiroui  ot  seeing  these  deputies,  and  proposed  to  etdi  ci 
them  a  di£&rent  question,  in  murder  to  make  trial  oi  their  capaci^.  He  wa: 
satisfied  with  their  answers,  in  which  appeared  great  wisdom,  and  loaded  thenr 
with  presents,  and  other  marks  of  his  friendship.  The  elders  were  then  cori 
ducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  house  prepared  for  their  reception 
where  they  were  plentifulljr  supplied  with  all  necessaiy  accommodations.  Thej 
applied  tnem^elves  to  their  work  without  lodii^  time,  and  in  sevens-two  day* 
completed  the  volume  which  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint  Version.*  The 
whole  was  afterwards  read  and  approved,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  ad 
tnired,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  dismissed, 
the  seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely  magnificent  presents  ;  part  of  which 
was  for  theauselyes,  others  for  the  high-priest,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple. 
Expenses  of  this  nature,  though  veiy  considerable,  never  ruin  a  state,  and  do  a 
prince  great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  these  facts  are  extracted  is  Aristseus,  who  representi 
himself  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  adds 
a  number  of  other  circumstances  which  I  have  omitted,  because  they  seem 
more  improbable  than  those  I  have  inserted.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  writers, 
whether  Jews,  as  Aristobulus,  Philo,  and  Jos^phus  :  or  Christians,  as  Justin, 
Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hilary,  Austin,  and  some  others,  who  have 
employed  their  pennon  the  subject  of  tne  Septuagint  version,  have  founded  all 
their  relations  solely  on  the  veraci^of  Aristaeus,  when  the  work  that  bears  his 
name  is  thought  to  be  a  ^>urious  piece.  Some  of  these  authors  have  added 
circumstances  which  are  generally  disbelieved,  because  they  have  too  much  of 
the  marvellous  in  them.  Philo  declares,  that  though  their  translations  were 
made  in  separate  apartments,  yet  the  least  difference  in  the  sense  or  style  in 
which  they  were  couched  was  so  far  from  appearing,  that,  on  the  contranr,  the 
expressions  were  eveiy  where  tne  same,  even  to  a  single  word  ;  from  whence 
*  he  concludes,  that  these  persons  were  not  mere  translators,  but  men  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  conducted  them  on  that  occasion,  and  dictated  the  whoJe 
to  them,  even  to  the  minutest  word.t  Justin,  and  after  him  the  other  fathers 
already  mentioned,  suppose  that  each  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters  performed 
his  version  in  a  separate  cell,  without  the  least  c(»Tespondei)ce  with  each  other, 
and  yet  that  all  their  translations  were  perfectly  conformable  to  each  other  in 
eveiT  particular. 

I  nave  frequently  declared  my  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  historical  dis- 
quisitions of  tnis  nature,  which  require  much  time  and  learning,  and  would  there- 
fore call  off  i^j  attention  too  long  fiom  my  principal  object*  The  reader  may 
consult  the  learned  Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  large.  All  tliat 
can  be  depended  upon,, and  which  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  contest,  is,  Ihat  a 
translation  of  the  sacred  books  from  the  Hebtew  into  the  Greek,  was  made  in 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  that  we  have  this  translation  still  extant, 
ana  that  it  is  the  same  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as 
most  of  the  passages  cjted  by  the  sabred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
original  Qreek  of  the  Old,  am  to  be  foupd  verbaiim  m  this  version.  It  still 
subsists  and  continues  to  be  used  in  the  oriental  churches  ;  as  it  was  also  by 
those  in  the  primitive  agf^>  among  whom  it  passed  for  a  canonical  translation. 

This  version,  therefore,  which  renders  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testamem 
mtelligible  to  a  yast  pumber  of  people,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable 
fruits  of  the  Grecian  <;onauests ;  and  was  evidratly  comprehended  in  the  design 
God  had  in  view,  when  he  delivered  up  all  the  East  to  the  Greeks,  and  sup- 
ported them  in  those  regions,  notwithstanding  their  divisions  and  jealousies, 
iheir  wars,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  that  happened  among  them.  In  this 
manner  did  Gk>d  prepare  the  way  for  the. preaching  of  the  gospel,  which 
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j»  Mid  &cilitate  the  union  of  so  manj  natknBy  of  different  Wm- 
fua^  and  mannen,  into  one  society,  and  the  same  worship  and  doctrines,  bj 
die  tnstrumeiitality  of  the  finest,  most  copious,  and  correct  lang;uage  that  ever 
iras  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became  common  to  all  the  countries  that 
ireie  conquered  by  Alexander. 


SECnOir  VII, — the  TARIOUS  BXPEPITIOirS  of  PTRBHUS.      HC  18  SLAIir  AT   THE 

SIEGE   OF  ABOOt. 

PmRHus,  when  he  returned  into  Epinis,  after  he  had  entirely  abandoned 
Macedonia,  might  have  passed  his  days  in  tranquillity  amone  his  subjects,  and 
eqjo^ed  the  sweets  of  peace,  by  governing  his  people  agreeably  to  the  rules  ct 
justice.  But  a  disposition  so  active  and  impetuous  as  bis  own,  in  conjunction 
with  a  restless  and  ardent  ambition,  was  incapable  of  being  at  rest  itself,  or 
suffering  others  to  be  so.  This  indisposition  oT  mind  was,  in  realihr,  a  racing 
fever,  mich  knew  no  intermission.  In  a  word,  he  grew  insupportable  to  nim- 
sel^  and  was  continually  in  pursuit  of  fbreien  objects,  and  following,  from  country 
to  country,  a  felicity  no  where  to  be  found.  He  therefore  seized,  with  joy,  the 
fiv&t  opportunity  that  offered  for  plunging  himself  into  new  afiah^.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  were  then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  their 
own  coontiT  not  furnishing  them  with  generals  of  sufficient  abilities  to  oppose 
such  formidable  enemies,  they  turned  their  eyes  toward  Epirus,  and  despatched 
aniba<Mdors  thither,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  from  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy, 
with  magnificent  presents  for  Pyrrhus.  They  had  orders  to  tell  him,  that  they 
wanted  a  leader  of  experience  and  reputation ;  that  they  had  a  competent  num- 
ber of  good  troops,  and  by  only  assembling  the  forces  of  tlie  Lucanians,  Mes- 
saptans,  Saouiites,  and  Tarentines,  were  able  to  bring  into  t  le  field  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  thirty-five  thousand  foot.  The  joy  with  which  Py  irhus 
received  a  proposal  so  agreeaole  to  his  disposition,  and  so  conformable  to  his 
character,  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  Epirots,  by  his  eiample,  conceived  a 
warm  desire  and  violent  passion  for  this  war. 

A  Th^salian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pynbus.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  capacity,  and  having  been  the  disciple  of  Demosthenes,  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  tHe  orators  of  that  time,  not  only  for  coming  the  nearest  to 
die  force  and  eloquence  of  that  gp*eat  master,  but  for  having  been  most  success- 
ful in  deriving, from  so  excellent  a  school,  the  solid  principles  and  best  maxims 
of  true  politics.  This  person  was  much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  wbO  had  employed 
him  on  embassies  to  several  cities  with  whom  he  had  negotiations  to  transact 
Cineas,  through  the  whole  course  of  these  employments,  confirmed,  by  his  con- 
duct, the  truth  of  this  expression  bf  Euripides,  ^  that  the  ekxjuence  of  an  enemy 
a  no  less  prevalent  than  his  sword.'*  And  Pyrrhus  accordingly  declared,  that 
he  had  gained  more  cities  by  the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  than  be  oould  possib^y 
have  canquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  For  this.reason,  he  entertained  the  great- 
est esteem  for  his  person,  conferred  many  honours  upon  him,  and  employed  him 
in  ihe  most  hnportant  anairs.  A  man  of  this  character  is  alwajrs  an  estimable 
treasure,  and  would  constitute  the  happiness  of  ^  prince  and  his  people,  were 
hb  counsels  admitted  to  take  place. 

Cineas,  perceiving  that  Pyrmus  was  preparing  to  pass  into  taly,  and  finding 
him  one  day  disengaged  from  affairs,  and  m  a  tem^^not  to  le  dfended  witS 
fanocent  liberties,  entered  into  a  free  conversation  with  that  prince.  '*  Your  ma- 
esty  intends,"  said  he,  '*  to  march  against  the  Romans  ;  should  the  gods  be 
•0  gracious  as  to  render  you  victorious,  what  advantage  would  you  derive  from 
TOOT  conquest  T'  **  Were  the  Romans  once  subdued  by  my  arms  "  replied 
i^rhus, "  all  Italy  would  then  be  ours."  "  Supposing  ourselves  masters  of 
itiat  country,**  continued  Cineas. "bow  should  we  proceed  next?"  Pyrrhufj 
^*fao  did  not  yet  perceive  his  drift,  continued,  **  Sicily  will  tnen  present  itself 
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lo  119,  ami  Tou  know  the  importance  of  tha  island/'  **  But  will  our  eipeda 
tioRS.'*  added  Clneas, "  end  with  the  conquest  of  Sicily  ?"  "No.  certainly,"  replied 
Pyrrhus,  with  an  air  of  emotion  ; "  can  we  stop  short  in  so  elorious  a  career  ?  If 
the  gods  are  pleased  to  crown  us  with  success,  these  would  be  only  preludes 
to  more  glorious  enterprises.  Carthage,  with  all  Africa,  Macedonia,  my  an- 
cient domain,  every  provmce  in  Greece,  shall  be  part  of  our  future  conquesta." 
**  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves?** 
"  Dispose  of  ourselves  !  we  shall  live  at  our  case.  We  will  pass  whole  dajt 
in  feasts  and  agreeable  conversation,  and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoyii^  our 
selves."  "Ah !  mv  Lord,"  interrupted  Cineas, "  and  what  prevents  us  now  from 
living  at  ease,  making"  feasts,  celeorating  festivals,  and  enjoying  all  your  ma- 
jesty has  mentioned  ?  Why  should  we  go  so  far  in  search  of  a  happiness  already 
m  our  power,  and  pay  so  dear  for  what  we  may  now  enjoy  witnout  the  least 
trouble  r' 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  affected,  but  did  not  correct  Pyrrhus.  He  could 
make  no  reasonable  objection  to  what  he^had  heard  ,  but  his  natural  ardour, 
more  affecting,  more  durable,  uiged  him  on  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  of  gloiy, 
that  was  always  presenting  a  delusive  and  shining  outside  to  his  view,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  emoy  Sie  least  repose,  either  by  ni^ht  or  day. 

Monsieur  Paschal  nas  considered  this  reflection  of  Cineas,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
chapteV  of  his  Thoughts,  wherein  he  has  explained^  in  an  admirable  manner, 
the  origin  of  the  tumultuous  employments  of  mankind,  and  of  all  which  the 
world  calls  diversion  or  pastime.  "  The  soul,"  says  that  great  man, "  discovers 
Dothii^  in  herself  that  can  furnish  her  with  contentment.  Whatever  she  beholdf 
there,  afflicts  her  when  she  considers  it  sedately.  This  obliges  her  to  have  re- 
course to  external  enjoyments,  that  she  may  lose  in  them  the  remembrance  of 
her  real  state  In  this  oblivion  consists  her  joy ;  and  to  render  her  miserable 
it  suffices  to  oblige  her  to  enter  into,  and  converse  with  herself." 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  truth  of  this  reflection,  by  a  variety  of  exam 
pies ;  after  which,  he  adds  the  following  remarks :  "  When  Cineas  told  Pyrrbus. 
who  proposed  to  live  at  ease  when  heliad  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  world 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  hasten  his  intended  happiness,  by  ei\joyii^  the 
repose  in  his  power,  without  going  in  quest  ot  it  through  so  many  fatigues ;  he 
gave  him  a  counsel  that  admitted  of  manj[  difficulties,  and  which  seemed  almost 
as  irrational  as  the  desizn  of  that  ambitious  youth.  Each  of  them  supposed 
that  man  was  capable  of  being  satisfied  with  himseif,  and  his  present  enjo^r- 
ments,  without  filling  up  the  void  of  his  heart  with  imaginaiy  hopes  ;  which  is 
certainly  false.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy,  either  before  or  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  world;  and  perhaps  the  life  ot  ease  recommended  to  him  by  his 
minister,  would  have  proved  leas  satisfactoiy  to  him  than  the  hurry  of  afl  thf. 
wars  and  expeditions  he  meditated." 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philosopher,  nor  the  conquerer,  were 
in  a  condition  to  know  the  heart  of  man  to  the  bottom.  Pyrrhus,  therefore^ 
immediately  despatched  Cineas  to  the  Tarentines,  with  a  booy  of  tiiree  thou- 
sand foot ;  soon  afler  which,  a  large  number  of  flat  bottomed  vessels,  galleys, 
and  all  sorts  of  transport-ships,  arriving  from  Tarentum,  he  embarked  on  board 
that  fleet  twenty  elepbants,  three  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed 
foot,  two  thousand  arrber»«  and  five  hundred  slithers. 

All  being  ready,  he  set  sail ;  but  as  soon  as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  a 
violent  storm  arose  from  the  north,  and  drove  him  outof  hi?  course  The  vessjp 
in  which  he  was,  yielded  at  first  to  the  fury  of  the  storm  ;  but  the  care  of  toe 
pilot  and  marine<9  was  employed  so  effectually,  that  he  at  last  gained  the  coast 
of  Italy,  after  a  voyage  of  infinite  fatigue  ana  danger.  The  other  ships  were 
incapable  of  holding  the  same  course.  At  last  a  strong  gale  sprung  up  iiom 
the  land,  and  the  waves  beat  so  violently  against  the  head  of  tne  kmg^s  ship, 
that  they  expected  it  to  founder  immediately.  Pyrrhus  did  not  hesitate  a  mo 
ment  in  this  extremity,  but  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  was  imme^ately 
fiilloired  by  his  friends  and  guards,  who  were  emulous  to  save  him  at  the  haaid 
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;f  IkMrofim  litvs ;  bat  the  nkht,  whkh  was  extremely  daifc,  »b<f  ttie  impetuous 
bantiqi;  of  the  waves  upon  ue  coast,  from  whence  they  were  repelled  with  a 
load  roar,  made  it  very  aifficult  for  them  to  assist  him ;  tne  king,  however,  aiter 
hvnag  stnsgled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  a  considerable  part  ot  the  mVht, 
WIS  cast,  the  next  morning:,  on  the  shore,  the  wind  beiii^  then  considerably 
abated.  The  lor^  fatigue  lie  had  sustained,  weakened  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  nothing  but  his  courage,  always  great  and  invincible,  prevented  him  from 
linking  under  iU 

b  the  mean  time  the  Messapians,  on  whose  coast  the  waves  had  cast  him, 
bsliy^  to  him  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  tender  him  all  the  assistance  in  their 
powCT.  They  also  went  to  meet  son^  of  his  ships  that  escaped  the  storm ;  hot 
the  cavalry  tliey  found  on  board  were  Veiy  inconsiderable  in  number  ;  the  in- 
fimtiy,  howover,  amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  and  had  two  elephants  with 
them.  Pynhus,  after  he  had  drawn  tliem  up  in  a  body,  led  them  directly  to 
Tarentum. 

Ciueas,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelli^nce  of  his  approach,  advanced  to  him 
with  his  troops.  Pynhus,  when  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was  extremely  sur- 
TOsed  to  find  the  inhabitants  solely  employed  in  pleasures,  in  which  it  was 
their  usual  custom  to  indulge,  without  the  least  prudence  or  interruption.  And 
they  took  it  now  for  granted,  that  while  Pyrrfaus  fought  for  them,  they  might 
<faet}j  coc^nue  in  their  own  houses,  solely  employed  in^thingj  using  exqui- 
site perfumes,  feasHng,  and  recreations.  Pyrrnus  did  not  inteml  to  lay  them 
ooder  any  constrain,  till  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  ships  were  safe^ 
and  till  oie  greatest  part  of  his  army  had  joinetf  him.  He  then  treated  them 
13Ee  one  determined  to  be  their  master.  He  began  with  shutting  up  all  the 
pabliceardens,  and  places  of  exercise,  where  the  innabitants  usually  entertainei 
themseTves  with  news,  and  regulated  military  affairs  as  they  walked  together 
He  aho  suspended  their  feasts  and  public  ^ws,  and  was  altogether  as  seven 
spon  the  assemblies  of  newsmongers.  In  a  wonl.  he  compelled  them  to  takr 
VTDs,  and  behaved  at  all  musters  and  reviews  with  very  inexorable  severity  tc 
those  who  failed  in  their  duty.  In  consequence  of  which,  several,  who  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  so  rigorous  a  discipline,  withdrew  from  the  city ;  thinking 
it  an  io^pportable  servitude,  to  be  debarred  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
effimiinate  pleasures. 

PTnhus,  about  this  time,  received  information  that  Levinus  the  consul  was 
trancing  against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  that  he  was  then  in  Lucania, 
whore  he  Dumed  and  destroyed  all  the  country  around  him.  Though  the  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  had  not  sent  him  any  succours  at  that  time^  yet  as  he  thought  it 
^eiy  dishonourable  to  permit  the  enemj  to  approach  newer  him,  and  commit 
their  ravages  in  his  view,  he  took  the  neld  with  the  few  troops  he  had.  But 
before  he  entered  upon  any  hostilities,-  he  despatched  a  heraJd  to  demand  of 
&e  Romans,  whether  they  would  consent,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
to  an  amicable  accommodation  of  the  differences  between  them  and  die  Greeks 
of  Italy,  by  referring  the  whole  afiair  to  his  judgment  and  decision  ?  To  which 
Levinus  tbe  consul  made  this  reply,  **  That  the  Romans  neither  took  Pyrrhus 
fiiran  arbiter,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy.'* 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  advanced  with  his  troops,  and  encamped 
in  a  plain  between  tbe  cities  of  Panaosia  and  Heraclea ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  the  Romans  were  very  near  him,  and  encamped  .00  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Siris,  he  mounted  hb  horse,  and  approached  the  bank  to  take  a  view  of 
flieir  situation.  When  be  saw  the  appearance  of  their  troops,  their  advanced 
Coards,  the  fine  order  observed  universally,  and  the  commodious  situation  of 
Bieircamp,  he  was  astonished  at  what  he  saw ;  and  addressing  himself  to  one 
of  his  friends  who  was  then  near  him,  **Megacles,"  said  he,  **tne  disposition  of 
diese  barbarians  is  by  no  means  barbarous  ;  we  shall  see  whether  the  rest  will 
conespood  with  this  appearance."*    Already  anxious  for  his  future  success,  he 

^  Th«  QrUkM  em^AtrtA  all  other  mOom  m  barbftriaat,  and  treated  tfaem  aocordinf  Ijr. 
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iMohred  to  wait  the  airhral  of  hb  allies^  tbtnkmg:  it  sufiicieDt,  at  that  tnne,  IG 
post  a  body  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Romans,  if  mtfj 
should  attempt  to  pass;  but  this  precaution  was  then  too  late^for  the  "CinaB 
m^tiy'  had  already  forded  the  stream,  and  the  cavalry  passed  it  where  diej 
found  it  practicable.  The  ad**anced  troops  of  Pyrrbus,  therefore,  not  findipg 
themselves  sufficiently  strong,  and  fearing  to  be  surrounded  by  their  enemiea. 
were  obliged  to  join  the  jnam  army  with  great  precipitation ;  so  that  Fvrriius^ 
who  arrived  there  a  few  moments  before  with  the  rest  of  nis  troops,  oad  no 
time  to  dispute  the  passage  with  the  enemy.  .     ^ 

As  soon  as  he  saw  a  great  number  of  Roman  bucklers  glitterhw:  on  tii|^  siide 
of  the  river,  and  their  cavaliy  advancjng  toward  him  in  fine  order,  ne  closed 
his  ranks,  and  bc^an  be  attack.  The  lustre  and  beauty  of  his  arms,  whicb 
were  very  ma^incent,  distinguished  him  in  a  conspicuous  manner ;  and  his 
actions  made  it  evident,  that  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  did  not  exceed  bit 
merit.  For  while  he  engaged  in  the  battle,  without  sparing  his  own  person,  and 
bore  down  all  before  him,  n^  was  attentive  to  the  functions  of  a  general ;  and 
amidst  the  greatest  dangers  was  perfectly  cool,  issued  his  commands  with  as 
much  traoquillitf  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  palace,  and  sprung  from  place  lo 
place,  to  reinstate  what  was  amiss,  and  sustain  those  who  suffered  most. 

During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Italian  horsemen,  with  a  lance 
in  his  hand,  singled  out  Pyrrhus  from  all  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  fc^owed 
him  with  the  utmost  ardour  wherever  he  went,  directing  all  his  own  motJoDsbr 
those  of  the  king.  And  having  at  last  found  a.  favourable  opportunity,  he  aimeo 
a  furious  stroke  at  him,  but  wounded  only  his  horse.  A^  the  same  time  Leo- 
natus  of  Macedon  killed  the  Italian's  horse.  Both  horses  being  down,  Vyniuu 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  his  friends,  who  carried  hmi  off. 
and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  with  great  braveiy. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution  than  he  had  practised  before, 
and  obliged  him  to  be  more  careful  of  himself ;  which  is  an  indispensable  duty 
in  a  general,  on  whose  welfere  that  of  a  whole  army  depends.  When  he  be* 
held  his  cavalrv  give  way,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance,  and  immediate^ 
drew  it  up.  Then  giving  his' mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles  one  of  his  friend^ 
he  put  on  tho$e  >of  the  latter,  and  vigourously  charged  the  Komans,  who  re« 
ceived  him  with  great  intrepidity.  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  oo 
bolh  sides,  and  the  victoiy  loi^  continued  doubtful.  Authors  say  that  each  army 
gave  way  seven  times,  alnd  as  often  returned  to  the  chaise. 

pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  method  for  the  preservatioD  of 
his  life  ;  th(Mj|^h,  in  the  event,  it  almost  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  was  oy  dw 
point  of  wresting  the^ictory  opt  of  bis  hands.  The  enemy  threw  themselvea 
m  throngs  about  Megacles^' whom  they  took  to  be  the  king ;  and  he  was  at  last 
wounded  by  a  hoiseman,  who  left  hhn  upon  the  spot^  afler  he  had  torn  off  hit 
arms  and  mantle,  which  he  carried  full  speed  to  Levmus  die  consul ;  and  as  be 
showed  them>  to  him,  cried  out  that  he  had  slain  PVrrhus.  These  spoils  being 
home  in  triumph  through  all  the  ranks,  filled  the  whole  Roman  army  with  inexr 
pressible  jey.  Aft  the  iield  resoiindea  with  acclamations  of  victoiy,  while  the 
Grecian  troops  were  struck  with  universal  consternation  and  discouragement 

Pynhus.  who  perceived  the  terrible  effect  of  this  mistake,  flew  bareheaded 
through  all  the  lines,  hddine  out  at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  the  soldiers,  and 
making  himself  knOwn  to  then?  by  his  voice  and  gestures.  The  oattle  waa 
dien  renewed,  and  the  elephants  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  deciding  the  vie* 
toiy.  For  when  Pyrrhus  saw  the  Romans  broken  by  those  animals,  and  thai 
the  horse  instead  o(  approaching  them,  were  so  terrified  tliat  they  ran  awaj 
with  their  riders^  he  immediately  led  up  the  Thessalian  cavalry  against  tbena, 
while  they  were  in  confusion,  and  put  them  to  flight,  after  having  made  a  great 
slau^ter  of  them. 

Dionysius  Halicamassus  writes,  that  near  fiAeen  thousand  Romans  wem 
killed  m  this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus  lost  thirteen^msand  of  his  men.  Bui 
other  historians  make  the  loss  less  on  both  sides 
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Pfntes  immedbtelj  made  bioMelf  matter  of  the  floemj^s  G«np,  whidi 
tfiey  bad  abaodoaed,  brought  over  several  cities  irom  theil  alliance,  ravai|;ed 
aH  the  couotiy  anMind  bim,  and  advanced  to  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucaraans  and  Samnites  having  joined  him  after  the  battle,  he  severely 
lepnMM^^  them  for  their  delay.  But  his  air  and  aspect  evinced,  that  he  wa^ 
exceedingly  delighted,  that  his  troops  in  coqjunctiao  with  the  Tarentines  alone, 
h^d  defeated  so  well-disciplined  and  numerous  an  army  of  the  Romans,  with- 
oat  the  assistance  of  other  allies. 

The  Romans,  however^  were  not  d^ected  at  the  great  loss  they  bad  sua* 
tained  ;  and.  instead  of  recallinr  Levinus,  were  solely  intent  on  preparations 
for  a  second  battle.  This  exaltea  turn  of  soul,  which  manifested  so  much  steadi- 
ness and  intrepidity,  surprised,  and  even  terrified  I^rrrhus.  He  therefore, 
tfaoogfat  it  jnudent  to  despatch  a  second  embassy,  to  sound  their  dispositions, 
and  to  see  if  they  would  not  iodine  to  some  expedient  for  an  amicable  accom- 
inodatioo,  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  Tarentnm.  Cineas,  theretbre,  being 
sent  to  Rosae,  bad  several  coaierenees  with  the  principal  citizens,  and  sent  pre 
aeute  in  the  name  of  die  kin^,  to  them  and  their  fnvea :  hot  not  one  Roman 
urould  receive  them^  They  aul,  eten  their  wives^  replied,  that  when  Rome  had 
made  a  pubKc  treaty  with  the  king,  it  would  be  dme  eaoiigh  to  express  hi^ 
satisfaction  with  segud  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  senals,he  ac^uainled  tbem  with  the  pro- 
posals (^  his  roasleii  who  offwed  to  deliver  up  his  prisoners  to  4he  Romans  with- 
out ao7  ransom, and  to  aid  them  in  the  conouest  oT  all  Italy ;  requiring  at  the 
name  time,  do  other  retusn  thin  their  frieooship,  and  a  siuficient  security  fo; 
Ibe  Tarendnesb  Sevesal  of  the  senators  seemea  inclined  to  a  peace ;  and  this 
fvas  DO  unreasonable  disposition.  Tbej  had  lately  been  deii^Ued  ia  a  grea* 
battle,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hasardrng  another  of  much  mors  importance 
Tfaery  had  likewise  re&son  to  be  apprehensive  of  many  fatal  events  :  the  forces 
c^  Fyrrfaus  having  been  consideraDly  augmented  by  the  junction- oi  several  of 
bis  Italian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage^  in  thiscOBJMnetton,  seemed  to  want  the  animatii^  spirit 
of  the  celebrated  Appius  Claudius,  an  illustrious  senator,  whose  gr^t  age  and 
want  of  sig[ht  had  obliged  him  to  oonfine  biokself  to  his  family,  and  retire  from 
plihlic  aflEaiiB  ;  but  when  beundeistood,  by  the  confused  report  which  was  then 
dispersed  through  the  city,  that  the  senators  were  disposed  to  accept  the  oMtif 
of  Pyirhus^  he  caused  hioaself  to  be  carried  into  the  assembly,  wnieh  kept  a 
psofoiuvi  silence  the  moment  he  appeared.  There  the  venmble  old  man. 
whose  zeal  for  the  honourof  his  country  seemed  to  have  inspired  him  with  all 
bis  aocieot  vigour,  made  it  evident^  by  reasons  eqnalfy  sohd  and  affecting,  that 
tbej  were  on  the  pointof  destroying,  by  an  infamoostreaty^  all  the  gfoiy  which 
Rome  had  ever  acquired.  *^  Where/'^  said  he,  with  a  warmth  of  noble  indig- 
Batioo^  **  where  is  the  spirit  that  susgested  the  bold  lanf^nage  you  once  uttered , 
and  whose  accents  ran^  throu^  all  the  world :  when  you  declared^  that  if  the 
great  Alexander  himself  h^d  mvaded  Ita^,  when  we  were  yonflg,  and  our  fa- 
tbcrs  in  the  vteourof  their  age^ he  would  never  have' ffalded  the  repntation  of 
beine  invhidple,  but  have  added  new  lustre  to  the  gloiy  of  Rome,  either  by 
bis  D^ght  or  <i^tb  I  U  it  possible,  then,  that  jrou  shbcMnowr tremble  at  the  mere 
oaioe  oi  Pynnufi^  who  ika  |iassed  his  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of 
tbat  A  exander,and  who  new  wanders,  like  a  wretcbM  adventurer,  from  coun- 
tiy  to  country,  to  avoid  the  enemies  he  has  at  homeland  who  has  tne  insolence 
to  piomise  you  the  conquest  of  Italy^  with  theseveiy  trooni  who  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  him. a  small  tract  of  Macedonia!"  He  aaded  many  other 
things  of  the  same  nature<,  which  awakened  the  Roman  bravery,  and  dispelled 
the  apprebensicns  o(  the  senators ;  who  unaninoiisly  returned  thn  answer  to 
Cineas,  ''That  Pyrrfans  should  first  retire  from  Italy ;  after  which,  if  he  ^iouIg 
find  himself  disposed  for  peace  he  might  send  an  embassy  to  solicit  it:  but 
dud,  as  loqg  as  he  continued  in  arms  in  ueir  country ,  the'  Romans  would  main 
taai  the  war  against  him  with  all  their  ibrces,  though  be  should  even  vanquish 
thousand  such  leaders  as  Levinus." 
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It  ifl  sahl  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at  Rome,  ih  order  to  ..«^ww«*i 
a  peace,  took  all  the  methods  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  address,  to  inform  ban 
self  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  their  public  as  well  as  private 
conduct,  with  the  form  and  constitutioc  of  their  eoveniment ;  and  that  he  was 
mdustrious  to  obtain  as  exact  an  account  as  possmle  of  the  forces  and  revenues 
of  the  republic.  When  he  returned  to  Tarentum,  he  j^ave  the  king  a  faithfid 
relation  of  all  the  discoveries  he  had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the  princi* 
pal  men  of  Rome,  and  told  him,  among  other  particulars, '*  that  the  senate 
seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings."  A  just  and  noble  idea  of  that  augusr 
body  I  And  with  respect  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  filled  the  streets,  anc 
all  parts  of  the  country,  he  added,  **  I  greatly  fear  we  are  fighting  with  a  hy- 
dra." Cineas,  indeed,  had  some  reason  for  mis  remark,  for  the  consul  Levi- 
nus  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  the  field,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  find,  and 
Rome  had  still  an  infinite  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  &rm8,  and  tortn' 
ingmany  armies  as  powerful  as  that  which  had  been  newly  levied. 

The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arri- 
val of  ambassadors  to  Pyrrhus  from  the  Romans,  among  whom  was  Fabricius, 
who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  kine,  was  highly  esteemed  at  Rome  as  a  veiy  vir- 
hious  man,  and  well  experienced  in  military  afiaiis,  but  that  his  fortune  wa^  ex- 
tremely low.  Pyrrhus  received  them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinctioD, 
and  treated  them  with  all  possible  honour.  The  ambassadors,  at  their  au- 
dience, said  every  thing  necessary  in  the  present  coniuncture  ;  and  as  they 
imagined  his  thoi^ts  were  elate  by  the  victoiy  be  had  obtained  over  dieii 
troops,  they  represented  to  him  the  vicissitudes  and  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
which  no  j^rudence  of  man  could  foresee ;  that  the  greatest  dVermrows  in  the 
Deid  were  incapable  of  sinking  the  Roman  fortitude,  and  conseauently  it  could 
never  be  alarmed  at  any  minor  disadvantage ;  that  the  exainpies  of'^so  many 
enemies  whom  they  had  defeated,  should  teach  Pyrrhus  to  reflect  on  the  enter- 
prise he  was  forming ;  that  he  would  find,  at  worst,  that  they  were  enemies  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  defend  memselves.  They  concluded 
their  remonstrances  with  leaviiie  it  to  nis  choice,  either  to  receive  a  ransom  for 
their  soldiers,  who  were  then  his  prisoners  of  war^  or  to  exchange  them  for 
such  of  his  troops  as  the  Romans  had  taken  from  him. 

Pyrrhus,  after  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  answered  the  ambassadors  to  this 
effect :  **  Romans,  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  you  demand  the  prisoners  I  have  taken 
fix>m  you,  as  you  intend  to  employ  them  against  me,  after  your  refusal  of  the 
peace  I  have  proposed.  If  our  mutual  interest  had  been  the  subject  of  your 
attention,  you  never  would  have  hadrecourse  to  such  evasions.  Be  it  your  care 
to  end,Jby  an  amicable  treaty,  the  war  you  are  maintaining  against  me  and  my 
allies,  and  I  promise  to  lestore  you  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  your  citizens  as 
youT  confederates,  without  the  ransom  you  offer  me.  If  you  reject  this  condi- 
tion, it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  imagine  that  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to 
release  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers."* 

When  he  bad  returned  this  answer  to  he  ambassadors,  he  took  Fabriciut 
aside,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner :  ^*  As  for  you,  Fabricius,  I  am 
sensible  of  your  merit.  I  ^m  likewise  informed  that  you  arm  an  excellent 
general,  and  perfectly  qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army ;  that  justice  and 
temperance  are  united  m  your  character ;  and  that  you  pass  for  a  person  of 
consummate  virtue.  But  I  am  likewise  as  certain  of  your  poverty  ;  and  mcHt 
confess,  that  fortune,  in  this  particular  alone,  has  treated  you  with  injustice, 
by  misplacing  you  in  the  class  of  indigent  senators.  In  order,  therefore,  to  sup* 
ply  that  sole  deficiency,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  mil 
raise  you  above  ihe  richest  citizen  of  Rome ;  being  fully  persuaded,  that  no 
expense  can  be  more  hoiMHirable  to  a  prince,  than  that  which  is  employed  in 
the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  m- 
^rordiy  of  their  virtue  ;  and  that  this  is  the  noblest  purpose  to  which  a  ki^g 
can  possibly  devote  his  treasures.    At  the  same  time,  I  must  desire  you  to  be 
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I  btfe  po  intention  to  exact  any  unjust  or  dishonourable  service  from 
fou,  as  a  relum  ot'  gratitude.    I  expect  nothing  from  you  but  what  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  your  honour,  and  what  will  aoa  to  your  authority  ana  import- 
ance in  your  own  countiy.    Let  me  therefo*^  conjure  you  to  assist  me  with 
^tNjr  credit  in  the  Roman  senate,  which  has  hitherto  assumed  an  air  of  too  much 
inflexibility  with  relation  to  the  treaty  I  proposed,  and  has  never  consulted  the 
rules  of  moderation  in  any  respect     Make  them  sensible.  I  entreat  you,  thai 
I  have  eiren  mjr  solemn  word  to  assist  the  Tareutines,  ana  other  Greeks,  who 
are  settled  in  tkis  part  of  Italy :  and  that  I  cannot  in  honour  abandon  them  on 
any  account,  and  especially  as  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  a  potent  army,  that 
has  already  gained  one  battle.  I  must,  however,  acquaint  ^ou.that  I  am  called 
by  isome  pressing  affairs  to  my  own  dominions ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
Wiiicfa  makes  me  wish  for  peace  with  the  greater  solicitude.    As  to  any  other 
paitkulars,  if  my  quality  as  a  kii^  causes  me  to  be  suspected  by  the  senate, 
because  a  number  of  other  princes  have  openly  violatea  the  faith  of  treaties 
aod  alliances,  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  become  my  security  yourself  on 
this  occasion ;  assist  me  with  jKNir  counsels  in  all  my  proceedings,  and  com- 
aiaiid  my  armies  under  me.    I  want  a  virtuous  man,  ana  a  faithml  friend,  and 
y^ou  as  much  need  a  prince,  whose  liberalities  may  enable  you  to  be  more  use- 
fill,  and  to  do  more  good  to  mankind.    Let  us,  therefore,  consent  to  render  mu 
tual  assistance  to  esch  other,  in  all  the  future  coqjunctures  of  our  lives." 

Pyrrhus,  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  Fabricius,  after  a  few  mo- 
iDents  silence,  replied  to  him  in  these  terms :  **It  is  needless  for  me  to  make 
an^  mention  of  the  experience  I  may  possibly  have  in  the  conduct  of  public  oi 
private  affairs,  since  you  have  been  informea  of  that  from  others.  With  respect 
also  to  my  poverty,  you  seem  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  would  be 
unoecessaiy  for  me  to  assure  you  I  have  no  money  k>  improve,  nor  any  slaves 
frocD  vrbom  I  derive  the  least  revenue :  that  my  wkole  fortune  consists  in  a 
bouse  of  no  considerable  appearance,  and  in  a  little  spot  of  gpround  that  fuf 
nicies  roe  with  my  support.    But  if  you  believe  my  poverty  renders  my  condi- 
tion inferior  to  that  ot  any  other  Roman,  and  that,  while  1  am  discharging  the 
duties  of  an  honest  man,!  am  the  less  considered,  because  1  happen  not  to  be 
of  tbe  number  of  the  rich,  permit  me  to  acquaint  you^  that  the  idea  you  conceive 
of  me  IS  not  just ;  and  that,  whoever  may  have  inspired  you  with  that  opinion,  or 
if  yoQ  only  suppose  so  yourself,  you  are  deceiveo  in  it.    Though  I  do  not  pos- 
sess riches.  1  never  did  imagine  my  indigence  a  prejudice  to  me,  whether  I  con- 
sider mrself  as  a  public  or  a  private  person.  Did  my  necessitous  circumstances 
ever  induce  my  country  to  exclude  me  finom  those  glorious  employments,  which 
are  tbe  noblest  objects  of  the  emulation  of  great  souls  ?  1  am  mvested  with  the 
bigfaest  dienities,  and  see  myself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  em 
baflsies.     I  assist  also  at  the  most  aitt;ust  assemblies,  and  even  the  most  sacred 
fbsiGtioDS  of  divine  worship  are  confided  to  my  care.    Whenever  the  most  im- 
pcxtant  affiaJis  are  the  subject  of  deliberation,  Ihold  my  rank  in  councils,  and 
oSer  my  opinion  with  as  much  freedom  as  another.     I  preserve  a  parity  with 
tbe  Tidiest  and  most  powerful  persons  in  the  republic  :  and,  if  any  circumstance 
causes  me  to  complain,  it  is  my  receiving  too  much  nonour  and  applause  from 
tssj  fellowH^itizens.     The  emplcmnents  I  dischaige  cost  me  nothing  of  mine, 
no  mote  than  anrf  other  Roman .    Kome  never  reduces  her  citizens  to  a  ruinous 
condition,  by  raising  them  to  the  magistracy.   She  gives  all  necessaiy  supplies 
lo  diose  aoe  empkiys  in  public  stations,  and  bestows  mem  with  liberality   Rome, 
in  tbis  particular,  differs  from  many  other  cities,  where  the  public  is  extremely 
poor,  and  private  persons  immensely  rich.  We  are  all  in  a  state  of  affluence, 
as  loo^  M  tbe  republic  is  so,  because  we  consider  her  treasuies  as  our  own. 
Tbe  nch  and  tbe  poor  are  equally  admitted  to  her  employments,  as  she  judges 
d»em  TTDitby  of  trust,  and  she  knows  no  distinction  between  her  citizens,  but 
dmse  of  merit  and  virtue.    As  to  my  private  affairs,  I  am  so  far  from  repinine 
at  my  fortune,  that  I  think  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  When  I  compare  myself 
•^  fbe  rich,  and  find  a  certain  satisfaction,  and  even  pride,  in  that  fortum*. 
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Iff  little  field,  poor  and  unfertile  as  it  is,  supplies  me  witfi  w^tttfvcA^'l  ^tMi\ 
wneu  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it  as  1  ought^ana  to  lay  up  the  fruits  ft  prbducies^ 
What  can  I  want  more  ?  Every  kind  of  food  is  a&creeable  to  my  palate,  when  sea- 
soned by  hunger ;  I  drink  with  d«Mg:ht  when  I  thirst,  and  emoy  all  the  sweetness 
of  sleep  when  fatigued  with  toil,    f  content  myself  with  a  ha  bit  (hat  covers  me 
from  the  rigours  of  winter ;  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  furniture  necessary  foi 
the  same  uses,  the  simplest  is,  in  my  opmion,  the  most  commodious.    1  sAiouId 
6e  unreasonable  and  unjust^  shoufd  i  complain  of  fortune,  while  she  supplies 
me  with  all  that' nature  re(fuires.    As  to  superfluities,  I  confess  she  has  not  fnl^ 
aished  me  with 'any ;  but  then  she  has  not  formed  me  with  the  least  desire  to 
enjoy  them.     Why  should  I  theH  complain  ?    It  is  true  the  want  of  this  abun 
dance  renders  me  incapable  of  relieving  the  necessitous,  which  is  the  only  ad- 
vantage the  rich  may  be  envied  for  fenjoying.  But  when  I  impart  to  the  repub- 
lic, and  my  friends,  some  portion  of  tlie  little  I  possess,  and  render  my  countir 
all  the  services  I  am  capable  of  performing ;  m  a  word,  when  I  dischaige  aB 
the  duties  incumbent  on  m«  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  wherein  can  my  con 
science  condemn  me  ?  If  riches  had  ever  beenrthe  least  p^rt  of  my  ambition, 
I  have  so  long  been  employed  in  the  admiqistration  of  the  re^public,  that  I  have 
had  a  thousand  opportunities  of  amassitig  great  sums,  and  even  by  irreproach- 
able meUiods.    Gould  anyina«*de#ire one  piore  favdurabl^ than tnat which  oc* 
curred  a  few  jears  ago  ?  The . consular  digm'tf  Vir^s  conferred  upon  me,  and  I 
was  sent  against  the  Sainnites,  the  Brutii,  anq  the  Lucanians,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.     We  ravaged  a  laige  tract  of  land,  and  defeated  the  enemy 
in  several  battiei/;  we  took  many  flourisfaing  and  opulent  cities  by  assault ;  i 
enriched  the  whole  ahny  w1!h  their  spoils ;  l  returned  eveiy  citizen  the  money 
he  had  contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  war ;  and  after  I  had  received  ttie 
honours  of  a  triumph,  I  broiught  four  hundred  talents  into  the  public  treasury. 
After  having  neglected  so^nsiderable  a  booty,  of  which  I  had  full  power  to 
appropriate  any  part  to  myself ;  aUterhavir^de^^vised  such  immense  riches  9o 
justly  acquhred,  and  sacrinced  the  s^ls  of  the  enemy  to  the  love  of  glory,  m 
imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola.  ai^d  many  other  great  tnen,  whose  disinterested 
generosity  of  mind  has  raised  the  glory  Of  Rbme  to  so  illustrious  a  height:  would 
It  now  become  me  to  accepi  of  the  gg^ld  and  silver  you  offer  me  ?  What  idea 
would  the  world  entertain  of  me  ?  and  what  an  example  would  I  set  Rome's  ci- 
tizens ?  How  could  rbear  their  reproaches,  how  even  their  lodes,  at  my  return  * 
Those  awful  magistrates,  our  censors,  who  are  appointed  to  inspect  our  disci- 
pline and  mannersiftth'  a  v^itant  eye,  would  they  not  compel  me  to  be  ao 
countable,  in  the  yiew  cf  nil  the  wond)  for  the  presents  you  solicit  m^'  to  ac- 
cept ?  You  shall  keep, 'tfieiW  If  yo«  please,  your  riches  to  yourself^ and  1  my 
poverty  and  my  reputatlotti* '    -       ' 

I  take  it  for  granted^  ft»t  the  historian  ftimished  Pyrrbus  and  Fi^ricius  irffli 
these  speeches ;  b«t  he 'has  only  painted  their  sentiments^  especially  diode  of ' 
the  latter,  in  strong  coiomrsi  P6?  sudi  was  the  character  of  ^  Romans  in  tfibse' 
glorious  ages  of  dm  republic.  Fs^richu  was  really  persuaded,  there  Wail  ttknv 
glor^r  and  grandeur  inljehi^  able  to  despise  all  tlie  gold  of  ^  king,  tfaiKi'tfieie 
was  in  reigning  over  an  ewpire** 

Pyrrhus,  being  desirdos  the  next  day  to  surprise  the  Romap  ambasM^,  wfao 
lad  never  seen  an  elephant,  ordered  the  captain  of  those  animals  to' arm  th^ 
largest  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  ftie  place  where  he  mtended  to  convef*?*wiA 
Pahrichis ;  the  officer  was  then  to  place  him  behind  a  laige  hang^  cC  tajMt 
try  that  he  might  be  ready  to  make  his  appearance  at  a  certain  sigrtftl;  Thn 
was  accordingly  executed ;  and  the  signal  oeing  cpven,  the  tape^rby  was  dra^m 
ivf^ide,  and  presented  to  view  the  enormous  animal,  who  stretcned  oof  Mft  titnnt 
twer  the  head  of  Fabricius,  and  shook  the  apartment  with  a  mo^  terrible  try, 
Fabriciusy  instead  of  discovering  the  least  surprise  or  consteniMidnt  t  jmed  veiy 
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otarif  loI^^fAaiv  aadiaid  to  han,  with  a  smile,  **  Neither  ycr  igold  ye&terday, 
aor  your  elephant  to-day,  alter  me/'^ 

While  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the  conversation  turned  upor 
■I  i-ariety  of  subjects;  and  after  some  conference  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
!:'e  sev^eral  phiiosopbers  of  note«  Cineas  introduced  the  opinions  of  Epicurus, 
irxi  related  the  particular  opinions  ot  his  disciples,  in  regard  to  the  guds,  and 
the  government  of  the  world ;  declaring,  that  tboy  represented  pleasure  as  tlx 
rnd  ami  sovereign  good  of  man,  and  declined  afl  dignities  and  employments, 
as  destructive  to  happiness.  To  this  be  added,  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the 
divinity,  either  love,  or  hatred,  or  wrath ;  but  maintaiDtd.  that  be  was  entirely 
re^arciless  of  mankind ;  and  that  they  assigned  to  him  a  liie  of  tranqutllit^r,  m 
which  he  passed  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and  plunged  in  an  endless  variety 
of  delights  and  pleasures.  The  soft  and  voluptuous  lives  of  the  Tarentines 
mig[ht  probabl^r  occasion  this  discourse.  While  Cineas  was  going  on  with  this 
su^ect,  Fabriciut,  to  whom  such  a  doctrine  was  altogether  new,  e»:laimed  with 
a  loud  voice,  **  Great  Hercules,  may  Py rrhus  and  tm  SmMiites  ibUow  this  doc- 
trine, as  kog  as  they  shall  make  war  with  the  Ronsanal" 

Who  of  us  modems,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  ancients  by  those 
which  prevail  m  our  age,  would  eipect  to  hear  the  conversation,  at  table,  be* 
tween  great  warriors,  turn  not  only  on  poUtical  subjects,  hut  points  of  erudition ; 
for.  at  that  time,  philosophical  inquiries  were  considered  as  the  principal  oart 
of  [earning  ?  Are  not  such  discourses  as  these,  seasoned  with  improving  renec- 
tions,  and  enliveied  with  spri^tly  replies,  equal  at  least  l»  thooe  table  conver- 
sations* which  frequently  contmae  ae  long  as  the  entertainment,  and  are  passed 
without  much  expense  of  genius,  in  excl^nations,  worthy  of  Epicureans,  on  the 
delicacy  oi  the  provisions,  and  the  admirable  £bvour  of  the  wines  and  other 
liouors  ? 

Pyrrfaus  was  struck  with  so  much  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  soul  which 
be  (fiscovered  in  the  Roman  ambassador,  and  was  so  chaimed  with  his  manners 
and  his  wisdom,  that  he  became  more  impatient  than  ever  to  contract  an  alliance 
widi  his  city.  He  therefore  took  him  apart,  and  ooi^ured  him,  a  second  time, 
to  mediate  an  accommodation  between  the  two  States*  and  consent  to  reside  at 
be  court,  fihere  he  should  hold  the  first  rank  among  all  hisfriends  and  ca(»tains. 
"*  I  would  not  advise  you  to  persist  in  that  request,*^replied  Fabricius,  wbisper- 
ing  io  his  ear,  with  a  smile,  ^  and  you  seem  to  be  but  httle  acquainted  with  your 
oim  interest ;  for  if  those  who  now  honour  and  admire  tou  v  sboukl  once  ham)en 
to  blow  me, perhaps  they  mig^  he  mere  desirous  of  having  me  for  their  Ring 
than  yourselL" 

Tlie  prince,  iuscead  of  being  ofiended  at  this  f«ply<,f  esteemed  him  the  more 
for  makkig  it,  and  would  intrust  the  prisoneis  with  Moe  b«t  him,  that  he  might 
be  certain  they  would  be  sent  back  to  him,  aAer  they  had  embraced  their  re- 
lations and  ineods,  and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia,  in  case  the  senate  should  con- 
tinue averse  to  a  peace.  Thej  were  accordingly  sent  to  him  at  the  expiration 
of  the  festival,  the  senate  having  ordered  every  prisoner  (a  return  to  Pynhus, 
upon  p^  of  death. 

/The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the  following  ^ear, 
an  onkoown  person  came  into  his  camp,  with  a  letter  from  the  king's  physician, 
«rtK>  offisred  to  lake  Pynhusoff  by  poMon,  if  the  Romans  would  promise  him  a 
lecompense  proportionable  to  the  service  he  should  render  them,  Iv  putting  an 
end  to  so  idestructi  ve  a  war  without  any  danger  to  themselves.  Faoncius,  who 
}iways  retained  the  same  probity  and  justice,  even  in  time  of  war,  whico  fur- 
bishes so  muxv  pieteiD  for  departing  from  them,  and  as  he  knew  there  were 
some  r^ts  which  ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable,  even  with  enemies  them- 
selves, was  struck  wiUi  a  just  horror  at  such  a  proposal ;  and  as  he  would  not 
nde/  the  k^  to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he  thought  t  would  be  in^mous  in 
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himself  to  rx>nquer  the  king  by  poison.*    After  some  conference,  thereioiir 
with  bis  colleague  iEmilius,  ne  wrote  a  letter  to  Pyrrbus,  to  caution  bim  agaitiA 
that  base  treachery.    His  letter  was  conceived  in  these  terms : 

i-TAIUS  FABIUCIUS  AND  ^UINTUS  £HILIUS,  CONSULS ;  TO  KING  PTRRHUS,  HEALTH 

"  You  seem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of  friends  and  enemies ;  and  fhia 
will  be  your  own  opinion,  wbenjrou  have  read  the  letter  which  has  been  written 
to  us.  For  you  will  then  be  sensible,  that  yoj  are  carrying  on  a  war  against  peo- 
ple of  virtue  and  honour,  at  the  same  time  that  you  repoKe  entire  confidence  iti 
the  worst  of  men.  Tbe  information  we  now  send  you,  results  more  from  our 
Section  for  ourselves,  than  for  you  ;  for  we  were  unwillii^  that  your  death 
thould  give  the  world  occasion  to  defame  us ;  and  we  would  not  have  it  imagined 
tliat  we  had  recourse  to  treacheiy,  through  despair  of  terminAting  this  war  hap- 
pily by  our  valour." 

Pyirhus  having  received  this  letter,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  true  representatioD 
oi'the  fact,  caus^  his  physician  to  be  punished,  and  sent  back  all  his  prisoners 
to  the  consul  without  ransom,  as  a  testimonial  ot  his  ^titude  to  Fabncius  and 
the  Romans.  He  likewise  deputed  Clneas  to  negotiate  a  peace ;  but  tbe  Ro- 
mans, who  would  never  accept  either  a  favour  from  their  enemy,  or  a  recom- 
pense for  not  committing  the  most  execrable  act  of  injustice,  were  not  averse 
to  receiving  the  prisoners ;  they,  however,  returned  an  equal  number  of  Ta- 
rentines  and  Samnites,  as  an  equivalent;  but  as  to  the  treaty  of  pacification, 
they  would  not  permit  Cineas  to  mention  it,  till  Pyrrbus  had  returned  to  Epirus 
in  tbe  same  fleet  that  had  landed  him  and  bis  troops  in  Italy.  But,  as  his  af- 
fairs made  a  second  battle  necessaiy,  he  assembled  his  army,  and  attacked  the 
Romans  near  the  city  of  Asculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  the  victoiy  con- 
tinued doubtful  till  the  close  of  tlie  tattle.  Pyrrbus,  at -the  beginning  of  the 
action,  having  been  driven  into  places  impracticable  to  tbe  cavalry,  ana  a^inst 
a  river  veiy  difficult,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  banks  as  marshes  on  the  sides  of 
it,  ^as  treated  veiy  rudely  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men. 
But  having  at  last  disengagea  himself  from  that  disadvantageous  situation,  and 
regained  tne  plain,  where  he  could  make  use  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced 
against  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  his  ranks  being  all  in  gpod 
order  and  well  closed ;  and  as  he  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  slau^ter 
became  veiy  great,  and  he  himself  was  wounded.  He,  however,  had  disposed 
his  elephants  so  judiciously,  that  they  broke  through  the  Roman  infantirT  in 
several  quarters,  notwithstanding  which  they  still  maintained  their  ground.  'Tbe 
iwo  armies,  fired  with  implacable  rage,  exerted  tbe  utmost  eflbrts  that  braveiy 
could  inspire,  and  did  not  cease -fighting  till  night  parted  them.  The  loss  was 
almost  equal  on  both  sides,  and  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  whole. 
The  Romans  were  the  first  who  retreated,  and  gained  their  camp,  which  was 
near  the  field  of  battle.  The  advantage,  therefore,  seemed  to  remain  with 
Pyrrfaus,  who  continued  longest  in  the  field ;  but  when  one  of  bif  officers  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victoiy, "  If  we  gain  such  another,"  replied  he, "  we 
fire  inevitably  ruined."  And  as  he  had  really  lost  his  best  troops  and  bravest 
officers,  he  was  very  sensible  of  his  inability  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field 
^(gainst  the  Romans,  whose  very  defeat  inspired  them  with  a  new  y^our  and  ai- 
dour  to  continue  the  war.j 

While  he  was  revolving  these  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  bad  tiie 
morti^tion  to  see  himself  in  a  manner  destitute  of  all  resourecrand  incapable 
of  recurring  to  any  honourable  expedient,  to  disengage  himself  from  an  enter 


*  Kiasdem  animi  ttiiU  *xm>  non  rinc'u  reocDO  noo  riocere.  Admirmti  mutuu  ingentem  rinun,  qaea  bmi 
regis,  non  cootra  rejean  promiiM  flexinent ;  bcni  exempli  teMcem ;  qaod  difieilliman  est,  io  beUo  ina«c«»> 
tMn ;  qui  aliqood  esse  credent  etiam  in  hotte  nefM :  qai  in  summa  panpertats,  qnam  sibi  4ae«M  CM»f«S.aM 
aliterrsfiifit  divhiM  qma  T«aasam.~^en«e.  Epbt.  190. 
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pitt-be  had  uodertaken  too  mconsiderately,  a  dawn  <A  hope  aad  cood  ibitiim 
«spbed  him  with  a  ocfw  resolution.*  A  aeputation  was  sent  to  him,  at  that 
critical  ivDCtuie,  trom  Sicily,  with  a  commission  to  deliver  S^cuse,  Agrigen- 
t»i,aod  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  into  his  possession  j  and  to  impjore  the  assist* 
anoeof  hb  arras  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  their  island  and  deliver  them 
ftocD  tbeor  tfraot8.t  Several  couriers  from  Greece  also  arrived  at  his  camp  a« 
tiie  same  time,  to  inform  him  that  Ceraunus  had  been  killed  in  a  battle  w::n  the 
Gaab  in  Macedonia,  and  that  this  kingdom  seemed  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the 
tfan»e. 

Pprbas  theD  ibuod  himself  in  a  new  perplexity.  A  moment  before  ne  was 
destitute  of  all  hope,  and  now  it  flowed  so  last  upon  him.  that  he  was  at  a  losr- 
to  deteimiiie  whica  offer  he  ousrht  to  prefer.  But  after  a  lonr  deliberation,  and 
when  be  maturehr  weighed  the  reasons  that  offered  themselves  on  both  sides, 
he  resolved  for  otcily,  which  would  open  him  a  passage  into  Africa,  and  con- 
dod  him  to  a  more  ample  harvest  of  glory.  In  conse<f  uence  of  this  resolution, 
he  iminediately  despatched  Cineas  to  treat  with  the  cities^  and  gave  them  a.*- 
soranoes  ol*  his  ^J^dy  arrival ;  he  then  embarked  for  Sicily,  after  he  had  left 
a  strooET  garrison  m  Tarentum,  notwithstanding  the  repugnance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, mno  bad  the  mortification  of  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus, 
and  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  state  of  slaveiy  by  his  troops. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicihr ,  he  immediately  became  master  of  ayrticuse,  which 
was  delivered  up  to  him  bj  SostratusJ  who  then  governed  that  city,  and  by 
Thenon,  who  commanded  m  the  citadel.  He  also  received  money  from  them 
out  of  me  piMic  treasuiy,  and  about  two  hundred  ships^  which  facilitated  his 
conquest  ol  all  Sicily.  His  insinuating  and  affable  behaviour  at  his  first  arrival, 
^ned  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people ;  and  as  he  had  then  an  army  of  thirty 
oousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  he  dis- 
possessed the  Carthaginians  of  their  settlements  in  that  island,  and  obliged  them 
to  evacuate  the  citv  of  &yx,  which  was  the  strongest  of  all  their  places  there, 
and  the  best  ftimisoed  with  people  for  its  defence ;  he  also  defeated,  in  a  grea* 
battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  who  were  called  Mamertine<).§  and  whose  fre- 
quent iimptioiis  infested  all  Sicily,  and  entirely  demolished  all  their  fortresses. 

The  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  now 
direstftd  oC  all  thetr  acquisitions  in  Sicily,  except  the  single  city  of  Lil^baeum  ; 
aod  tbi^  sent  to  purchase  peace  and  his  friendship  with  money  and  ships.  But 
as  be  aspired  to  much  greater  things,  he  an^werea  them,  that  the  only  method 
to  obtain  what  they  desired,  would  be  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  consent  to  let  the 
Libyan  sea  be  the  boundaiy  between  them  and  the  Greeks.  He  intended  to 
bestow  Sicily  on  his  son  Helenus,  as  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  a  right  by  birth, 
this  prince  being  his  son  by  the  daughter  of  Agathocles ;  and  he  proposed  to 
gife  hia  aoo  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  cer- 
tan  conquest 

A  Gontunied  series  of  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  forces  under  his  com- 
ttaad,  had  raised  his  hopes  so  hiffh  at  that  time,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
looonpKshing  the  great  views  tnat  had  drawn  him  into  Siciljr ;  the  first  and 
principal  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Africa.  He  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
veueur  for  that  great  expedition,  but  wanted  mariners ;  in  order,  therefore,  t^ 
sbtam  that  supply,  he  obliged  the  cities  to  fiimish  him  with  men,  and  severely 
punished  those  who  neglected  to  obey  his  orders. 

In  conseouence  of  these  proceedings,  his  power  was  soon  changed  into  an 
■soient  ana  tyrannical  sway,  which  nrst  drew  upon  the  hatred  of  the  family 
and  fifiends  of^ Agathocles,  whom  he  deprived  of  all  the  fortunes  they  bad  rt 
'  from  that  prince,  and  bestowed  tnem  upon  his  own  creatures.    In  con- 


*  Plot,  in  Frffffi*  p.  997,  398.    Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  3^    Jastin.  1.  xriii.  c.  2,  et  1.  xziii.  c.  S. « 
t  A.  H.  979Sb     Aol.  J.  C.  978.  t  H«  i*  called  Srsittratut  by  Dionysiat  HolicarnaMtn. 

i  The  word  liriiiAef  martial,  baoatne  they  w^re  a  very  warlike  people  They  origrinally  cam*  fi 
Italy,  and  harW  made  tfaeiMeWes  matter*  of'  MeMine,  into  which  they  had  been  rcceired,  they  — «*' 
Anr  ewn  nemeMiere,  thevrh  tbnt  of  Um  olty  was  not  chanced. 
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tempt  of  die  customs  of  that  countiy,  he  also  conferred  the  first  dignities,  and 
the  government  of  cities,  on  his  guards  and  c^nturian^,  whom  he  continued  in 
the  magistracy  as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  and  without  any  rc^rd  to  tlie  time 
prescribed  by  the  laws.  And  as  to  all  judicial  proceedings  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate property,  and  other  affairs  of  that  nature,  he  either  decided  them  by  his 
own  arbitrary  sentence,  or  left  them  to  tlie  determination  of  his  courtiers,  whose 
sole  views  were  to  enrich  themselves  by  sordid  gain,  and  live  in  all  manner  of 
luxury,  profusion,  and  debauchery.* 

A  conduct  so  oppressive,  and  different  from  that  by  which  he  at  first  had  so 
well  succeeded,  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  affection  of  the  people  from  aim ; 
and  when  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  universally  Lated,  and  that  the  Sici- 
lians, exasperated  at  his  odious  government,  were  solicitous  to  shake  off  tiis 
yoke,  he  placed  in  most  of  the  cities  such  garrisons  as  he  knew  were  at  his  de- 
votion,  under  pretext  that  the  Carthaginians  were  prepanng  to  invade  him.  He 
also  seized  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  each  city,  and  caused  them  to  be  put 
to  death,  ailer  he  had  chaiged  them  with  treasonable  conspiracies.  Of  tnis 
number  was  Thenon,  the  commander  of  the  citadel :  and  all  the  important  ser> 
vices  be  had  rendered  the  kiiigof  Epirus  did  not  suffice  to  exempt  him  from  so 
cruel  a  policy ;  though  it  was  allowed  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any 
)ther  person  to  reduce  Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  also  resolved  to  have  Sostratus 
seized  ;  but  as  he  had  some  suspicion  of  what  was  intended  against  him,  he 
found  means  to  quit  the  city.  A  prince  hazards  all  things  when  he  loses  the 
affection  of  his  people,  which  is  tne  strongest  tie  which  unites  them  to  their 
sovereign.  The  same  barbarous  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  principal  citiet 
of  Syracuse,  who  had  conduced  most  to  the  progress  of  his  power  in  that  island* 
rendered  him  entirely  odious  and  insupportable  to  the  Sicilians.  Such  was  the 
character  of  Pyrrhus ;  his  vigorous  conduct  in  the  enterprises  he  undertook, 
iacuitated  his  conquest  of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  but  he  wanted  art  to  pre- 
serve them.t  The  aversion  which  the  cities  conceived  against  him  was  so 
g^reat,  that  some  of  them  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  others 
with  the  Mamertines,  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

At  this  juncture,  when  he  beheld  nothine  but  new  msurrections  and  revolts 
kindlir^  all  around,  be  received  letters  from  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines. 
which  informed  him  that  they  had,been  dispossessed  of  all  their  lands,  and  were 
then  shut  up  ip  their  cities,  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sustain 
tlie  war,  unless  he  would  hasten  to  their  assistance.  These  letters  arrived  at 
a  proper  time  for  affording  him  aA  honourable  pretext  for  his  departure,  and 
preventing  it  from  appearing  a  flight  from  Sicily,  as  if  he  despaired  of  succeed- 
ing any  longer  in  that  island. 

As  he  was  embaiking  at  Syracuse,  the  Carthaginians  attacked  him  in  such  a 
manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fignt,  in  the  veiy  port,  against  those  barbarians,  where 
he  lost  several  of  his  ships.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  sailing 
to  Italy  with  those  that  remained ;  but  upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  great 
body  of  Mamertines;  who  bad  paissed  thither  before  him,  to  the  number  of 
nearly^  ten  thousand  men,  who  greatly  incommoded  his  march,  by  frequeotlj 
harassing  his  troops,  and  making  repeated  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

Livy,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  tell  us  one  circumstance  not  veiy  mock 
to  the  honour  of  Pyrrhus,  In  Locris  was  a  celebrated  temple,  consecrated  ts 
Pjoserpine,  and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  thst 
countiy,  as  well  as  by  strangers ;  and  no  one  had  evei  presumed  to  violate  it, 
though  it  was  certain  that  immense  treasures  were  deposited  in  it.|  Pyrrfatik 
wlio  then  wanted  money  extremely,  was  not  so  scrupulous,  but  earned  om 
all  the  riches  of  the  ^^oddess,  and  lodged  them  in  his  snip.  The  next  day,  U 
histoiy  may  be  credited,  his  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  violent  tempes ;;  and  d 


*  Dion.  Htlie.  in  Eiecrpt.  p.  571 . 
rietM  babebatur,  iU  4ivictM  ftcquisitti 
ft  retiaera.— Joflin.  L  xzr.  c  4. 
t  LIr.  1.  Bsis.  m,  St.    Dkmju  Halkan.  ip  E»t«<7.  p.  549. 
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flK  vonbdial  wera  laden  with  these  rich  and  sacred  spoOs  were  cast  upcti  the 
coasts  of  Locris.  This  proud  prince,  says  Livy,  beings  convinced  by  this  cruel 
disaster  that  the  gods  were  not  imaginaiy  bein;^,  caused  all  the  treasures  to  be 
replaced  in  the  temple  with  the  utmost  devotion.  The  goddess,  however,  was  no» 
appeased  by  this  involuntary  restitution ;  and  the  autm>r  who  relates  this  event, 
represents  toe  impious  sacrii^e  as  the  cause  of  all  the  future  calamities  whicl. 
happened  to  Pyrnius,  and  particularly  of  the  unfortunate  death  which  put  an 
end  to  his  enterprises.* 

Pynhus,  after  he  had  suffered  by  this  tempest,  arrived  at  Tarentum  with 
tweoty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  when  he  had  reinforced  them 
•ritfi  toe  best  troops  he  could  find  in  that  city,  he  advanced,  by  long  marches, 
•gainst  the  Romans,  who  were  encamped  m  the  country  of  the  Samnites.l' 

This  people  retained  a  secret  resentment  against  Pyrrhus,  for  deserting  them. 
wben  be  uniV»rto(^  his  expedition  into  Sicily ;  for  which  reason  he  was  joinea 
by  very  fev»  i  their  troops.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dividing 
fus  army  into  two  bodies :  one  of  which  be  sent  into  Lucania,  to  oppose  the 
ooDsul  who  was  there  at  tnat  time,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of  assisting  his 
coUeagoe ;  the  other  he  led  himself  against  Manius  Cunus,  tbe  other  consul, 
who  fc^d  intrenched  himself  in  a  very  advantageous  post,  near  the  citjr  of  Be* 
neventum,  where  he  waited  for  the  succours  iS&t  were  advancing  to  him  from 
Lucania. 

Pyrrhus  hastened  as  soon  as  possible,  to  attack  this  last  before  the  other  had 
join^  bim ;  and  with  thb  view  he  selected  his  best  troops,  with  such  of  his 
elephants  as  were  strongest  and  of  most  service  in  the  field ;  after  which  he 
be^ui  bis  march  about  the  close  of  the  evening,  in  order  to  surpri<«e  the  consul  in 
his  canip.  The  enemy,  however,  discovered  him  the  next  morning,  as  he  was 
descendjne  tbe  mountains :  and  Manius^  having  marched  out  of  his  innenchments 
with  a  body  of  troops,  fell  upon  the  nrst  he  met.  These  he  soon  threw  into 
confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recouise  to  flight,  which  spread  universal 
terror  among  the  rest,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  slain,  and  even  some  of 
the  elephants  taken. 

This  success  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his  troops  out  finom  their  in- 
treochments,  in  order  to  combat  in  the  open  plain.  One  of  his  wings  had  the 
vivantage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  pushed  their  enemies  with  great 
rigoor;  but  the  other  was  overthrown  by  tbe  elephants,  and  driven  back  to 
tfaeh'  camp.  In  this  emergency,  he  sent  tor  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him 
U>  f^uard  the  intrenchments,  and  who  were  all  fresh  and  under  arms.  These 
ibrces  advanced  in  the  critical  moment,  and  with  their  pikes  and  darts  com- 
pelled the  elephants  to  turn  and  fall  upon  their  own  battalions ;  which  created 
»Kh  a  j^neral  confusion,  that  the  Romans  at  last  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
which,  in  some  sense,  was  of  no  less  value  to  them  than  their  future  conouest 
of  all  nations.  For  the  intrepidity  they  discovered  in  thn  en^^agement,  ana  the 
gallant  actions  they  performed  m  all  tfaie  battles  they  foitfht  with  such  ain  enemy 
as  Pyrrhus,  increasf*d  their  reputation,  as  well  as  their  fortitude  and  confidence 
in  tiieir  own  braveiy,  and  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  invincible.  This 
victory  over  Pynhus  rendered  them  indisputable  masters  of  all  Italy  between 
tbe  two  seas ;  and  this  acquisition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  wars  ofCarthage, 
in  which,  having  at  last  subdued  that  potent  rival,  they  no  longer  beheld  any 
ywwer  in  a  x>ndition  to  appose  them. 

io  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himself  fallen  from  all  the  high  hopes  he  had 
conceived  with  relation  to  luily  and  Sicily,  after  he  had  consumed  six  whole 
yean  in  these  wars,  and  entirely  ruined  hisown  affairs.  It  nuSt  be  acknowledged, 
tx^werer,  that  he  preserved  an  invinc  ole  fortitude  of  mind  amidst  all  these  dis* 
Iraces;  and  his  experience  in  military  affairs,  with  his  valour  and  ii  trepidity, 
(caused  bim  always  to  pass  for  the  first  of  all  kings  and  generals  of  his  time. 
Vut  whatever  he  acquired  by  bis  great  exploits,  be  soon  lost  by  his  vain  hopes , 
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•Ibr  hh.  irapatjenco  to  pursue  what  he  nad  not  ytt  attained;  netidetfd  Mm 
pable  of  preserving  what  was  already  in  bis  pos^ssion.   This  disposition  caused 
AntigoDus  to  compare  him  to  a  roan  who  threw  good  cast  I  at  tables,  but  played 
them  veiT  ill. 

He  at  length  returned  to  E4>irus  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse :  but  as  his  rei^enues  were  not  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  these  troops, 
he  was  industrious  to  find  out  some  new  war  for  their  support ;  and  haviiijg  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  some  Gauls  who  joined  him,  Ke  threw  himseirinto 
Macedonia,  where  Antigonus  then  reigned.  B^s  intention  was  only  to  ravaee 
the  couDtiy^  and  carry  off  a  great  booty ;  but  when  he  had  once  made  himself 
master  of  several  cities,  witlxiut  any  difficulty,  and  had  also  seduced  two  thou- 
sand of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  over  to  his  party,  he  indulged  the  most  exalted 
hopes,  marched  against  Antigonus  himself,  attacked  him  in  the  defiles,  and 
threw  his  whole  army  into  disorder.  A  large  body  of  other  Gauls,  who  formed 
the  rear-guard  of  Antigonus,  courageously  sustained  his  effi>rts  for  some  time, 
till  the  encounter  became  verv  warm  :  out  most  of  tliem  were  at  last  cut  to 
pieces :  and  those  whoconunanded  the  elephants,  beii^  surrounded  by  his  troops, 
aurrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The  Mace- 
donian phalanx  was  all  uiat  now  remained  ;  but  the  troc^s  who  composed  this 
corps  were  struck  with  tenor  and  confusion  at  the  defeat  of  their  rear-guard. 
Pyrrhus,  perceiving  that  they  seemed  to  refiise  fighting  him,  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  the  commanders,  and  other  officers,  and  called'  each  of  them  by  his 
oame.  This  expedient  gained  him  all  the  infantiy  of  Antigonus,  who  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  in  order  to  preserve  some  of  the  maritime 
places  in  their  obedience  to  him.  PVrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  fcpr  this 
victoiy,  as  ma/  be  judged  by  the  following  inscription  on  the  spoils  which  he 
consecrated  to  the  Itonian  Minerva.*  "  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Mblos3ians,  con- 
secrates to  the  Itonian  Minerva  these  bucklers  of  the  fierce  Gauls,  afler  be  had 
defeated  ^  whole  army  of  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  event. 
The  descendants  of  iBacus  are  still,  as  they  originally  were,  perfectly  brave 
and  valiant."! 

Pyrrhus^  aflef.  this  victoiy,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  particularly  of  Mgei.  whose  mbabitants  he  treated  with  great  severity, 
and  garrisoned  their  city  with  part  of  his  Gauls,  a  people  as  insatiable  and  ra- 
pacious after  money,  as  any  nation  that  ever  existed.  The  moment  ther  took 
possession  of  the  city^  th^  began  with  plundei^ng  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian 
kinsps,  wboaei  remains  weie  deposited  there.  They  also  carrfed  off  all  the  ridies 
enclosed  in  those  monuments,  and,  with  sacrilegious  insolence,  scattered  the 
ashes  of  those  princes  in  the  air.  Pyrrhus  lightly  passied  over  this  infamous 
action ;  either  because  the  important  affaire  he  met}  had  upon  hh'  hands  engaged 
his  whole  attention^  or  that  his  pressing  occasion  for  the  service  of  these  ban>a' 
rians,  rendered  hkn  vnwilling  to  alienate  their  affectkm  from  him.  by  too  strict 
an  inquiry  into  this  proc^odiiv ,  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  punish 
the  delinquente  :  so  criminal  a  connivance  sunk  him  veiy  much  m  the  esteem 
of  the  Macedonians. 

Though  \ua  aSbm  weits  not  established  on  so  secure  a  foundation  as  to  pv« 
him  just  reason  to  be  void  of  apprehension,  he  conceived  new  hopes,  ana  en- 
gaged in  new  enterprises.  Cleonymus.  the  Spartan,  came  to  solicit  him  to  march 
bis  army  against  Lacedsemonia,  and  Pynims  lent  a  willing  ear  to  that  proposal. 
This  Cleoiprmtts  was  of  the  royal  race.  Cleonymus,  his  father,  who  was  kii^ 
ol  Sparta,  had  two  sons^  Aciotates  and  Cleonymus.  The  former,  who  was  the 
eldest,  died  before  hi»  lather,  and  left  a  son  named  Areus.  After  the  deadi  o( 
the  old  king*  a  dispute  with  regard  to  he  sovereignty  arose  between  Areus  and 


•  Minerra  wmt  ealled  Itonia,  from  Itonut,  the  ion  of  Ampbictjon,  and  she  had  two  temples  deiioalaA 
he^  miAer  tlus  naoM :  one  in  Thessaljr,  neer  Lerase,  which  was  the  same  with  that  in  the  paseaf*  *^  ' 
«i  i  Hm  other  wm  !■  BeMtia,  nearCoronea. 
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Cknmfmmi  aiidaslfai»btteraMaedli>  bea  i>M>rf ^wotoalapAdtfliuai 
Winpdiltjon^  the  contest^was  decided  io  iavoiir  of  Areus.  Clsonjnusi  wtovbe 
was  imi  adnuiced  in  aee,  e»jpou9ed  a  veiy  beautiful  woman,  wboee-  name  wai> 
Chelidooida,  the  daughter  of  Leotjchidas.  This  young  Ia(^  ooncehred  a  vie* 
lent  passkm  ibr^Aoroialefl,  the  son  of  kinrAreus,  who  was  veiy  amiable,  ioelj 
shaped,  and  in  the  flower  of  bis  youth.  This  circumstance  rendered  her  mar- 
riage not  only  a  very  melancholy,  but  dishoaourable  affair,  to  her  husband  Cleo- 
oyaios,  who  was  equally  transported  with  love  and  jealouBy ;  for  his  disgrace 
was  ptiblic,  and  eveiy  Spartan  acquainted  with  the  contempt  his  wi^B  enter- 
tained for  him.  Ammaied,  therekwe,  with  a  burning  impatience  to  aveifpe 
htnuelf  at  once  on  his  partial  ciuaens  and  his  feithfeas  wife,  he  prevailed  with 
PyrrfauB  to  match  acamst  Sparta,  with  an  amy  of  twen^-five  thousand  foot,  two 
thousand  horse,  ana  twenty-four  elephants.* 

These  gpreat  preparations  for  wajF  made  it  immediately  evident,  that  Pyrrhus 
was  moi^  intent  tocomjuer  Pelopofuiesus  for  himself^  tlum  to  make  Cleo^ym^s 
master  of  Sparta.  This,  indeeci,  he  strongly  disavowed  an  his  disaurse :  tor 
when  the  Lacedemonians  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  during  his  residence  at 
Megak)pohs,  he  assured  them  that  no  hostilities  were  intended  b^  bim  against 
Sparta,  and  that  he  only  came  to  restore  liber^  to  those  cities  which  AntjgoQQs 
possessed  in  that  country.  He  even  declared  to  them^  Uiat  he  designed  tcseod 
his  vom^gest  children  to  Sparta,  if  they  would  permit  him  to  do  so^  that  they 
miffit  be  educated  in  the  manners  and  discipline  of  that  city,  ai^  have  the  ad- 
rsfliage.  above  all  other  kings  and  princes^  of  being  trained  up  io  so  excellent 
a  school. 

With  these  flattering  promises  he  amused  all  sucb  as  {presented  themselves 
to  him  in  hb  march  ;  mit  those  p^^sons  must>be  veiy  thougntlessand  imprudeot, 
who  place  any  confidence  in  the  language  of  politicians,  witii  whom  artifice  and 
deceit  pass  wr  wisdom,  and  faith  fcnr  weakaeGS  and  wantof  judoment.  Pyrrhus 
had  no  soooer  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Sparta,  than  he  oegan  to  ravage 
and  plunder  all  the  country  around  him 

He  aivved  in  the  evening  before  Lacedfiemon^  which  Cleoi^mus  desired  him 
to  attack  without  a  moments  delay,  that  they- might  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
fosioQ  of  the  inhabitaits,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  a  siege,  and  oithe  absence 
of  kin^  Areus.  who  was  gone  to  Crete  to  assist  the  Gortynians.  -  The  he'ots, 
and  finends  ot  Cleonynms,  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they  were  ihen 
actually  preparing  his  house  for  his  reception ;  firmly  persuaded  lie  would  sup 
there  that  nigirt  with  Pvrrhus.  But  this  prince  who  looked  upon  the  conquest 
of  that  city  as  inevitable,  defeived  the  assault  till  Cienext  monung.  That  de- 
lay saved  Spaita,  and  showed  that  there  are  favourable  and  decisive  moments 
which  must  be  seized  immediately,  and  which,  once  neglected,  never  return. 

When  ni^t  came,  the  Lacedemonians  deliberated  on  the  expedkncy  of  send- 
ing their  wives  to  Crete,  but  were  opposed  by  them  in  that  point :  one  among 
ti^y  in  particular,  whose  name  was  Archidamia^  rushed  into  the  Senate  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  after  she  had  uttered  her  complaiotS)  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
demanded  of  the  men  who  weie  there  assembled,  **  what  could  be  their  induce- 
ment to  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of  them,  as  to  imagine  they  would  consent  to 
live  after  the  destructioD>of  Sparta  ?'' 

The  same  council  g^ve  directions  for  opening  a  trench  parallel  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  ra  order  to  oppose  their  approaches  to  the  city,  hj  placing  troops  along  tnat 
work ;  but,  as  the  absence  of  their  king,  and  the  surprise  frith  whicn  they  were 
then  seized,  prevented  them  from  raising  a  si^cient  number  of  men,  to  form  a 
&oiit  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  engage  them  in  the  open  field,  they  resolved 
to  shut  themselves  upas  securely  as  possible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity  of  the 
ditch  a  kind  of  intienchment,  formed  by  a  barricack  of  carriages,  sunk  in  the 
earth,  to  the  axletrees  of  the  wheeb,  that  by  these  me  %ns  they  mi^ht  check  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  elephants,  and  prevent  the  cavalry  from  assaulting  them  in  flank* 
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While  (he  men  were  employed  in  (his  work,  their  irhres  and  daushlefv  i 
lojoiD  Ibem:  and  after  the j  had  exhorted  those  who  were  appointed  for  the  en- 
counter to  take  some  repose  while  the  night  ]a<;ted,  they  proceeded  to  measure 
the  length  of  the  trench,  and  took  the  third  part  of  it  fbr  their  owd  share  in  the 
work,  which  they  completed  before  day.  The  trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
aiz  in  depth,  and  nine  hund  .^d  in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemy  began  to  be  in  motion,  those  wonieD 
presented  arms  to  all  the  young  men,  and,  as  they  were  retiring  fron  ihe  trench 
they  had  made,  they  exhorted  them  to  behave  in  a  gallant  manner;  entreating 
them  at  the  same  time,  to  consider  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to  conquer 
n  the  s^ht  of  their  countiy,  and  breathe  their  last  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers 
and  wives,  after  they  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  Sparta  bv  their  valour. 
When  Chelidonida,  m particular,  retired  with  the  rest,  she  prepared  a  cord,  which 
she  intended  should  be  the  fatal  instrument  of  her  death,  lo  prevent  her  irom  fail- 
log  into  the  hands  of  her  husband,  if  the  city  should  hapi>en  to  be  takeL. 

ryrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  to  attack  the 
Spartan  fn  fit,  who  waited  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  with  their  buck- 
lers closely  joined  together.  The  trench  was  not  only  very  difficult  to  pass,  but 
the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  could  not  even  approach  the  edge  of  it,  nor  maintain  a 
good  footing,  because  the  earth,  which  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  easily  gave 
way  under  uiem.  When  his  son  Ptolemy  saw  this  inconvenience,  he  drew  out 
two  thousand  Gauls,  with  a  select  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed  offalong  the  trench 
to  the  place  where  the  carriages  were  disposed,  in  order  to  open  a  passage  for 
the  rest  of  the  troops.  But  these  were  ranged  so  thick,  and  sunk  to  such  ?  depth 
in  the  earth,  as  reridered  his  desien  impracticable.  Upon  which  the  Gauis  en- 
deavoured to  surmount  this  difficuUy,  by  disengaging  the  wheels,  in  order  to  draw 
the  carriages  into  the  adjoining  river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  first  who  saw  the  danger,  and  immediaif  v  -not 
through  the  city  with  three  hundred  soldiers.  Having  taken  a  large  compass, 
he  poured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy's  troops,  without  being  discovered  in  his 
approach ,  because  he  advanced  through  hollow  ways.  Upon  this  sudden  a  ttack , 
as  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  their  troops  thrown  into  disorder,  they  crowded 
and  pressed  upon  each  other,  and  most  of  them  rolled'into  the  ditch,  and  fell 
around  the  chariots.  In  a  word,  after  a  long  encounter,  which  cost  them  a  vast 
quantity  of  blood,  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flighc. 
The  ola  men,  and  most  of  the  women,  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  and 
beheld  with  admiration  the  undaunted  bravery  of  Acrotates.  As  for  him,  covered 
with  blood,  and  exultiitt^from  his  victory,  he  returned  to  his  post  amidst  the  uni- 
versal applause  of  the  ^artan  women,  who  extolled  his  valour  at  the  same  time 
and  envied  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Chelidonida ;  an  evident  proof  that  the 
Spartan  ladies  were  not  extremely  delicate  in  point  of  conjugal  chastity. 

The  battle  was  stiU  hotter  alone  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  where  Pyrrhus  com- 
manded, and  which  was  defended  by  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry ;  the  Spartan:^ 
tbugfah  with  great  intrepidity,  and  several  amon^  them  highly  distinguisheti 
themselves ;  particularly  Phvllius,  who,  after  havme  opposed  the  enemy  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  all  those  who  attempted  in 
force  a  passage  where  he  fought,  finding  himself,  at  last,  faint  with  the^nDany 
wounds  he  had  received,  and  the  laige  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  he  callell 
to  one  of  the  officers  who  commanded  at  that  post,  and,  after  havii^  rescued 
his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a  few  paces,  and  tell  down  dead  amidst  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  enemies  might  not  be  masters  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  discontinue  the  ei^eement ;  but  the  next  mom- 
ine^  it  was  renewed  by  break  of  day.  The  Lacedaemonians  defended  them- 
selves with  new  efforts  of  ardour  arid  bravery],  and  even  the  women  would  not 
forsake  them,  but  were  always  at  hand  to  furnish  arms  and  refireshments  to  such 
as  wanted  them,  and  also  to  assist  in  canying  off  the  wounded.  The  Macedo- 
nians were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  vast  quan 
titles  of  wood,  and  other  matenals,  which  they  threw  upon  the  arms  and  dead 
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bodies ,  and  tfie  LaoedaeiDoiiians  redoubled  tbeir  ardour  to  pBenent  their  eftct* 
inr  that  desj^^n. 

But  while  tbe  latter  were  thus  employed,  Pjnhus  had  forced  a  passage  at 
the  place  where  tbe  chariots  had  been  disposed,  and  pushed  forwards  rapidly 
to  tbe  city.  Xboee  who  defended  this  post  sent  up  loud  cries,  which  were  an- 
swered by  dismal  shrieks  from  the  women,  who  ran  from  place  to  place  in  tbe 
otmott  coofteniatiofi.  Pyrrhus  still  advanced  and  bore  down  all  who  opposefl 
him  He  was  no^r  within  a  short  distance  of  that  city,  when  a  shaft  from  a  Cns 
Uo  bow  pierced  his  borse^  and  made  him  so  furious,  that  he  ran  with  his  mas- 
ter into  die  verr  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dead  with  him  to  the  ground. 
While  his  frieiKU  crowded  about  him  to  extricate  him  from  the  danger  he  wa<> 
in,  the  Spartans  advanced  in  great  nuqibers,  and,  with  their  arrows,  repulsed  the 
Macedonians  beyond  the  trench. 

Pynhus  then  caused  a  general  retreat  to  be  sounded,  in  expectation  that  the 
Laccdsmonians,  ^vtK>  bad  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  were  most  of  them 
wounded,  would  be  inclined  to  surrender  the  city,  whicn  was  then  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  seemed  incapable  of  sustaining  a  new  attack.  But  at 
the  Teiy  instant  frben  every  thin^  seemed  de^t>erate,  one  of  the  generals  of  An- 
tigoDus  arrived  fiom  Corinth,  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  foreign  troops : 
wticb  had  scarcely  entered  the  city  before  king  Areus  app<^red  with  two  thou- 
sand foot  which  be  had  brought  from  Crete. 

These  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacedemonians  received  the  same  day, 
did  but  animate  Pyrrhus,  and  add  new  ardour  to  his  ambition.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for  him  to  take  the  city  in  spite  of  its  new 
defenders,  aiid  in  tbe  very  sight  of  its  king :  but,  aAer  he  had  made  some  at- 
tempts to  that  effect,  and  was  convinced  that  be  should  gain  nothing  but  wounds, 
he  desisted  from  bis  enterprise,  and  began  to  ravage  the  countnr,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  pass  ^  winter  there ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  design  by  a  new 
ray  of  hope,  which  soon  drew  him  off  to  another  quarter. 

Aristsas  and  Aristippus,  two  of  the  principal  citizem  of  Aigos,  had  excited  t 
great  sedition  in  that  city.  The  latter  of  these  was  desirous  of  suppoiting  him- 
self, by  the  fkvour  and  protection  of  Antigonus ;  and  Aristsas,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate his  design,  immediately  invited  Pyirhus  to  espouse  his  party.  The  king 
of  Epirus,  always  food  of  new  motions,  considered  his  victories  as  so  maiiy  steps 
to  greater  advanta^s ;  and  thought  his  defeats  fumbhed  him  with  indispensa- 
ble reasons  for  entering  upon  a  new  war,  to  repair  his  losses.  Neither  eood  nor 
in  success,  therefore,  could  inspire  him  with  a  dispositKMi  for  trantjuillity ;  for 
iiiiich  reason  he  had  no  sooner  eiven  audience  to  the  courier  of  Aristseas,  thar 
be  began  his  march  to  Argos.  King  Areus  formed  several  ambuscades  to  de- 
stn^him  by  the  way,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  inost  difficult  passes, 
cut  'o  pieces  the  Gaiils  and  Motossians,  who  formed  his  rear-guard.  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  detached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  father,  to  succour  that  guard,  was  killed 
in  the  engagement,  upon  which  his  troops  disbanded  and  fled.  The  Lacedie- 
monian  cavalry,  commanded  by  Evalcus,  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  pur- 
sued the^  with  so  much  ardour,  that  he  insensibly  advanced  to  a  rreat  distance 
from  hb  'ufantiy,  wlio  were  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  him.* 

Pyrrhud  being  informed  of  his  son's  death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deep 
est  sorrow,  immediately  led  up  tbe  Molossian  cavalry  against  the  pursuers ;  and 
thfowing  himself  among  the  thickest  of  their  troops,  made  such  a  slaughter  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in  a  moment  covered  him  with  blood.  He  was  always 
intrepid  and  terrible  in  battles ;  but  on  this  occasion,  when  grief  and  revenge 
^ve  a  new  et^e  to  hb  courage ,i)e  even  surpassed  himself,  and  effaced  the  lus- 
tre of  hb  conmict  in  all  former  battles,  by  the  superior  valour  and  intrepidity 
^Vu<^  He  now  displayed.    He  continually  sought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and 

Vacv\iig  at  last  singled  Dim  out,  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him,  and  struck  him 

%aoagh  with  bis  javelin,  aAer  having  been  in  great  danger  himself.    He  thes 
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»prai]gr  from  hv  aorse,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  tbe  LacetemcmiM^ 
whom  he  overthrew  in  heaps  upon  the  dead  body  of  Evalcus.  This  loss  offlbe 
bravest  officers  and  troops  of  Sparta,  proceeded  altogether  from  the  temerity 
of  those,  who,  after  they  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  suffered  it  to  be  wrested 
out  of  their  hands,  by  pursuing  those  who  fled,  with  a  blind  and  imprudent 
eagerness. 

ryrrhus,  having  thus  celebrated  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Ptolemy  by  this 
great  battle,  and  mitigated  his  affliction  hi  some  measure,  by  satiating  his  rage 
and  vengeance  in  the  bloodof  those  who  had  slain  his  son,  continued  his  march 
to  Argos,  and  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  Antigonus  possessed  the 
heiffhbj  upon  tbe  holders  of  the  plam.  He  then  formed  his  camp  near  the  city 
of  Nauplia,  and  sen«;  a  herald  th .  mil  momii^  to  Antigonus,  with  an  offer  to 
decide  their  quarrel  by  single  combat ;  but  Antieonus  contented  himself  with 
replying,  "that  if  Pyrrhus  was  grown  weary  of  life,  there  was  abundance  of 
methods  of  putting  an  end  to  it.'*^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos  despatched,  ambassadors,  at  the  same  time,  to  both 
these  princes^  to  entreat  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  not  reduce  theii 
city  into  subjection  to  either  of^hem,  but  allow  it  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
friendship  with  both.  Antigonu* readily  consented  to  this  propasal,  and  sent 
his  son  as  a  hostage  to  the  Ai^Ves.  Pynbus  also  promisea  to  retire  ;  but  as 
he  offered  no  security^  for  the  performance  of  his  word,  they  began  to  susi>ect 
his  sincerity,  and  indeed  with  sufficient  reason. 

As  soon  as  ni^ht  appeared  he  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  having  found  a  door 
left  open  by  Anstsas,  be  had  time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into  the  city,  and  seize  it 
without  being  p$;n^ived.  But  when  he  would  have  introduced  his  elephants 
he  found  the  gate  too  low ;  which  obliged  him  to  cause  the  towert  to  be  taker 
down  from  their  backs,  and  replaced  tnere  when  those  animals  had  entemd  the 
city.  All  this  could  not  be  effected  in  the  darkness,  without  much  trouble, 
noise,  and  confusion,  and  without  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which  caused 
them  to  be  discovered.  The  Argives,  when  they  beheld  the  enemy  in  the 
city,  fled  to  the  citidel,  and  to  those  places  that  were  most  advantageous  for 
heir  defence,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus,  to  press  his  speedy  advance 
lO  their  assistance.  He  accordingly  marched  thaf  moment,  and  caused  his  son, 
with  the  other  officers,  to  enter  the  citv  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops. 

In  this  veiy  juncture  of  time,  king  Areus  also  arrived  at  Argos,  with  a  thou- 
sand Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans  as  were  capable  of  coming.  These  troops, 
when  they  had  all  joined  each  other,  charged  the  Gauls  with  the  utmost  fuiy, 
and  put  them  into  disorder.  Pyrrhus  hastened,  on  his  part,  to  sustain  them, 
but  the  darkness  and  confusion  were  then  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
hjm  to  be  either  beard  or  obeyed.  Wh^i  day  appeared,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  the  citadel  filled  with  enemies ;  and  as  he  then  imagined  all  waf 
lost,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat.  But  as  he  had  some  appre- 
hensions wjtb  respect  to  the  city  gates,  which  were  much  too  narrow,  he  sent 
orders  to  his  son  nelenus,  whom  he  had  left  without,  with  tl|e  greatest  part  of 
the  army,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall,  that  his  troops  might  have  a  free  passage 
out  of  tfee  city.  The  person  to  whom  Pyrrhus  gave  this  order,  in  great  haste, 
having  misundeistood  nis  meaning,  delivered  a  quite  contrair  messag^e,  in  <xmi- 
sequence  of  which,  Heleovn  immediately  drew  out  his  best  mmntiy,  with  all  tbe 
elephants  he  had  lef>,  and  then  advanced  into  the  city  to  assist  his  father,  who 
was  preparing  to  retire  the  moment  the  other  enterea  the  place. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground,  ap* 
peared  with  a  resolute  mien,  and  frequently  ^ced  about,  and  repulsed  those 
who  pursued  him ;  but  when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  narrow  street,  which 
ended  at  the  gate,  the  confusion,  which  already  was  very  great,  became  infi- 
nitely increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  his  son  brought  to  bis  assistance* 
He  frequently  called  aloud  to  them  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  clear  the  street, 
but  in  vain,  ior  as  it  was  impossible  for  hfs  voice  to  be  heard,  they  still  co» 
^imied  to  advance    and  to  complete  the  calamity  in  which  they  ivere  involved 
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ttf  the  laigeft  elei^ianlt  sunk  downai  the  middk^tbe  yate,Mid  filled  up 
die  whole  exent  in  such  a  manDer,  that  the  troopfl  could  neither  advMloe  noi 
retive.    The  confusion  occasioned  by  this  accident  became  then  inexpressible. 

Pyirfaus  obseiring  the  disorder  o(  his  men,  who  broke  forward,  and  were 
driVen  back,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  took  off  the  glittering  crest  which  dis- 
tioguisfaed  hb  helmet,  and  caused  him  to  be  known,  and  then,  confiding  in  the 
Eoodness  of  his  horse,  he  rushed  into  the  throne  of  his  enemies  who  purMied 
him ;  and  while  he  was  fighting  with  an  air  of  desperation,  one  of  the  adverse 
party  advanced  to  him,  and  pierced  his  cuirass  with  a  javelin.  The  wound. 
however,  was  neither  great  nor  dangerous,  and  PVrrhus  immediately  turned 
opoo  the  man  from  whom  he  received  it.  and  who  nappeoed  to  be  only  a  pn* 
vate  soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  Aigos.  The  mother  beheld  the  com 
bat  from  the  iop  of  a  hoi^,  where  she  stood  with  several  other  women. 

The  momeat  she  saw  her  son  engaeed  with  Pynfau9,sbe  almost  lost  her  senses^ 
and  was  chilled  with  horror  at  the  danger  to  whkh  she  beheld  him  exposed. 
In  the  excess  of  her  ^g^xiy,  she  caught  up  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it*down  qpoo 
FynhuB.  The  mass  fell  directly  upon  his  head,  and  his  helmet  benig  too  weak 
to  defend  hiin  from  the  blow,  his  eves  were  immediatelv  covered  with  darkness, 
his  hands  dropped  the  reins,  and  ne  sunk  down  Isom  nis  hone  without  being 
then  observed.  But  he  was  soon  discovered  l^  a  soldier,  who  put  an  end  tr 
his  life,  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  report  of  mis  accident  was  immediately  spread  in  all  parts.  Alc^onseus 
the  son  of  Aotigonus,  took  the  head  from  the  scmier,  and  lode  away  with  it  full 
speed  to  hk  iamer,  at  whose  feet  he  threw  it ;  but  he  met  with  a  veir  ill  recep- 
tion for  acting  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  Antiigonas,  recollecting  tne 
fate  of  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  aqd  that  of  Demetritts  his  father,  could  not 
regain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  spectacle,  and  caused  magnificent  honours 
(o  be  rendered  to  the  remains  of  Pyrrhus.  Ailer  having  macto  himself  master 
of  bis  camp  and  army,  he  treated  bis  son  Plelemn,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
with  great  generosity,  and  sent  them  back  to  Epinis. 

The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  justly  due  to  Pyrrhus,  as  he  was  so  particu- 
larly esteemed  by  the  Romans  tlieroselves ;  and  especially  if  we  consider  the 
gSmMis  testimony  given  in  his  favour,  by  a  person  the  most  worthy  of  belief 
with  regaid  to  the  merit  of  a  warrior,  and  the  best  qualified  to  form  a  compe- 
tent Judgment  in  that  particular.  Livy  reports  firom  a  historian,  whom  he  cites 
as  his  voucher,  that  Hannibal,  when  he  was  asked  by  Scipio,  whom  he  thought 
(he  most  able  and  consummate  general,  placed  Alexander-  in  the  first  rank, 
Pynbus  in  the  second,  and  himself  in  the  tnird.* 

The  same  general  also  characterised  Pyrrhus,  by  addmg,  '*  that  he  was  the 
first  who  taugnt  the  art  of  encamping  ;  that  no  one  was  more  skilful  in  choos- 
ii^  bis  posts,  and  drawing  up  his  troops ;  that  he  had  a  peculiar  art  in  conci- 
liating^ affection,  and  attaoiing  people  to  his  interest ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree, 
that  tne  people  of  Italy  were  more  desirous  of  having  him  for  their  master, 
tboiigfa  a  stranger,  than  to  be  governed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  who,  for  so 
Doany  years,  had  held  the  first  rank  in  that  countiy/' 

Pyrrhus  might  possibly  be  master  of  all  these  great  qualities^;  bttt  I  cannol 

oaMebend,  why  Hannibal  should  represent  him  as  the  first  mvo  taught  Ibt 

tof  encamping.  Were  not  several  (mcian  kings  imd  gener  -.f.- -..-i'fh^ 

«fore  himf  The  Romans,  indeed,  learned  it  from  bin     ^^. .i^i^* 

. ,  .^eoce  extends  no  farther,  but,  these  extraordinaiy  quali  ^dS  alone  are  iiot 
rafficient  to  constitute  a  great  commander ;  and  even  proved  melfeetual  to  him 
on  several  occasions.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Ascohim,  merely 
from  having  made  a  bad  choice  of  groima.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Sparta, 
bj  deferring  the  attack  for  a  few  hours.  He  lost  Sicily,  by  his  injudicious 
treatment  o?  the  people ;  and  was  himself  killed  at  Ai|^,  tor  venturing  too 
rashly  into  an  enemy's  city.  We  might  also  enumerate  a  variety  of  other  errors 
committed  by  him,  with  reference  even  to  militaiy  affiiirs> 

*  lot*  L  sstT.  m.  14 
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U  it  fxit  entirely  inconsi&tent  with  the  rank  and  duty  of  a  great  generaUaiMi 

especially  a  king,  to  be  always  exposing  his  person  without  the  least  precautioi^ 
tike  a  common  soldier ;  to  charge  in  the  foremost  ranks,  like  a  common  adven- 
turer:  to  be  more  vain  of  a  personal  action,  which  only  shows  strength  and  id- 
trepioify,  than  a  wise  and  attentive  conduct,  so  essential  to  a  general,  yigilapt 
for  the  general  safety,  who  never  confounds  his  own  merit  and  functions  with 
those  of  a  private  soldier?  We  may  even  observe  the  same  defects  to  have 
been  very  apparent,  in  the  king  and  generals  of  this  a£;e,  who  undoubtedly  were 
led  into  it  by  the  false  lustre  of  Alexander's  successful  temerity. 

May  it  not  be  also  said,  that  Pynhus  was  deficient,  in  not  observing  any  rule 
in  his  militaiy  enterprises,  and  in  plunging  blindly  into  wars,  without  reflection, 
without  cause,  through  temperament,  passioh,  habit,  and  inabili^  to  continue 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  or  pass  any  part  of  his  time  to  his  satisfaction,  unless 
he  were  tilting  with  all  the  world  ?  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  foigive  me  the 
oddness  of  that  expression,  since  a  character  of  this  nature  seems,  in  my  opi- 
nion, very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the  heroes  and  knights-errant  of  romance. 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  nor  must  have  shocked 
my  readers  more,  than  his  forming  his  enterprises  without  the  least  maturity  of 
::tought,  and  abandoning  himself,  without  examination,  to  the  least  appearances 
of  success ;  frequently  cnanging  bis  views,  on  such  slender  occasions,  as  discover 
no  consistency  of  design,  and  even  little  judgment;  in  a  word,  be^innine  eveiy 
thing,  and  ending  nothing.  His  whole  life  was  a  continued  series  of  uncei^ 
tainty  and  variation ;  and  while  he  suffered  his  restless  and  impetuous  ambitioo 
to  burry  him,  at  different  times,  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  bis 
cares  and  attention  were  employed  nowhere  so  little  as  in  Epirus,  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  and  his  hereditary  dominions.  Let  us  then  allo)v  him  the  title  of  a 
great  captain,  if  valour  and  intrepidity  alone  are  sufficient  to  deserve  it ;  for  id 
these  qualities  no  man  was  ever  nis  superior.  When  we  behold  him  in  his  bat- 
tles, we  think  ourselves  spectators  of  the  vivacity^  intrepidity,  and  martial  ardour 
of  Alexander :  but  he  certainly  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  good  king,  who,  when 
be  really  loves  his  people,  makes  his  valour  consist  in  their  defence,  his  happi- 
ness in  making  them  happy,  and  his  ^lory  in  their  peaoe  and  securi^. 

The  reputation  of  the  tvomans  beginning  now  to  spread  through  foreign  na- 
tions, by  the  war  they  had  maintain^  for  six  years  a^inst  P;^rn)us,  whom  at 
length  they  compelled  to  retire  from  Italy,  ana  return  ij^noroiniously  to  Epirus, 
Ptolemy  rhiladelphus  sent  ambassadors  to  desire  their  mendship ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  charmed  to  find  it  solicited  by  so  great  a  kine.*" 

An  embassy  was  also  sent  from  Rome  to  E^rpt,  the  following  year,  in  return 
to  the  civilities  of  Ptolemy .t  The  ambassadors  were  ^  Fabius  Gurges,  Cn. 
Fabius  Pictor,  with  Numerius,  his  brother,  and  Q.  Ogulnius.  The  disinterested 
air  with  which  they  appeared,  sufficiently  indicated  the  matness  of  their  souls. 
Ptolemy  gave  them  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  took  mat  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  eold ;  which  they  received,  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  disobl^  him  by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them ;  but  they 
went  the  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on  the  head  of  the  king^s  statues  erected 
in  the  public  parts  of  the  ci^.  I'he  kir^  having  likewise  tendered  them  very 
considerable  presents,  at  their  audience  ofleave,  they  received  them  as  they  be* 
fore  accepted  of  the  crowns ;  but  before  they  went  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  embassy,  afler  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  deposited  all  thos^ 
presents  in  the  public  treasury,  and  made  it  evident,  by  so  noble  a  conduct,  thai 
persons  of  honour  ou^t,  when  they  serve  the  public,  to  propose  no  other  ad 
vantage  to  themselves,  than  the  honour  of  acquitting  themselves  well  of  theu 
duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  exceeded  in  gene- 
rosity of  sentiments.  The  senate  and  people  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  am- 
bassadors, in  consideration  of  the  services  they  bad  rendered  the  state,  should 
receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  they  had  deposited  in  the  public  trea* 
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Miy.  This*  indeed,  was  an  amiable  contest  between  i^enerothy  and  glorr.  and 
ooe  u  at  a  loas  to  know  to  which  of  the  antagonists  to  ascnbe  the  victory.  Where 
ifaall  we  now  find  nien  who  devote  themselves,  in  such  a  manner,  to  the  public 
jood,  w  ithout  any  interested  expectations  of  a  return ;  and  who  enter  upon  em- 
ployments in  the  state,  without  the  least  view  of  enriching  themselves ;  and  let 
me  ask  too,  where  shall  we  find  states  and  princes,  who  know  how  to  esteem 
and  recompeoBe  merit  in  this  manner  ?  We  may  observe  here,  says  a  historian,* 
three  fine  models  set  before  us,  in  the  noble  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  disinter- 
ested spirit  of  the  ambassadors,  and  foe  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 

BBCnOV  Tni. — ^ATHENS  TAKEN  BT  AllTIGONUS.      PTOLEMY  FH1LADCLPHU8   IM 

PROVES  COMMERJK.      HIS  DEATH. 

The  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  and  ren- 
dered dependent  on  their  authority,  seemed,  by  losmg  their  lit)erty ,  to  have  been 
also  diveked  of  that  coura^,  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  which  they  had  been  till 
then  so  eminently  distinguished  from  other  ]>eople.  They  appeared  entirely 
changed,  and  to  have  lost  all  similitude  to  their  ancient  character.  Sparta,  that 
was  once  so  bold  and  imperious,  and  in  a  manner  possessed  of  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Greece,  patiently  bowed  down  her  neck,  at  last,  beneath  a  foreign  yoke ; 
and  we  shall  soon  behold  her  subjected  to  domestic  tjrrants.  who  will  treat  bet 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  We  shall  see  Athens,  once  so  jealous  of  her  liberty, 
and  so  ibrmidable  to  tne  most  powerful  kings,  running  headlone  into  slavery, 
»ndj  as  she  changes  her  masters,  successively  paying  them  the  homage  of  tne 
basest  and  most  abject  adulation.  Each  of  these  cities  will,  from  time  to  time, 
make  some  effort^  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient  liberties,  but  impetu- 
ously, and  without  success. 

Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  venr  powerful  some  years  af- 
ter the  death  of  Pyrrtius,  and  thereby  formidable  to  the  states  of  Greece ;  the 
Lacedsmonians,  therefore,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians  against 
him,  and  engaged  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  it.  Antigonus,  in  order 
to  fifustrate  me  confederacy  which  these  two  states  had  formed  against  him,  and 
to  prevent  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  it,  immediately  began  hos 
tilities  with  the  siege  of  Athens ;  but  Ptolemy  soon  sent  a  fleet  tni^her,  under 
the  command  of  Patroclus,  one  of  his  generals ;  while  Areus,  kirN^  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  succour  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus. 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  before  the  place,  advised  Areus  to  attack  the  enemy,  ana 
promised  to  make  a  descent  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  assault  them  in  the 
r^ar.  This  counsel  was  yery  judicious,  and  could  not  have  failed  of  success, 
had  it  been  carried  into  execution ;  but  Areus,  who  wanted  provisions  for  his 
troops,  thought  it  more  adviseable  to  return  to  Sparta.  The  fleet,  therefore, 
being  incapable  of  acting  alone,  sailed  back  to  %ypt,  without  doing  any  thing 
This  is  the  mual  inconvenience  to  which  troops  of  difierent  nations  are  exposed 
when  they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who  have  neither  any  subordination,  nor 
good  understanding  between  them.  Athens,  thus  abandoned  by  her  allies,  be- 
came a  prey  to  Antigonus,  who  placed  a  garrison  in  it.t 

Patroclus  happen^,  in  his  return,  to  stop  at  Caunus.  a  maritime  city  of  Caria, 
where  oe  met  with  Sotades,  a  poet  universally  decried  tor  the  unbounded  license, 
both  of  his  muse  and  hb  manners.  His  satiric  poetry  never  spared  either  his 
best  friends,  or  the  most  worthy  persons,  and  even  the  sacred  characters  of  kin^ 
were  not  exempted  from  his  malignity.  When  he  was  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
Biacbus,  he  affected  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumny ; 
mnd  when  be  was  entertained  by  this  latter,  he  traduced  Lijrsimachus  in  the  same 
manner.  He  had  composed  a  virulent  satire  against  Ptolemy,  wherein  he  in* 
ferted  many  cutting  reflections  on  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  bis  own  sister ;  hf 
itterwards  fled  from  Alexandria,  to  save  himself  from  the  resentment  of  that 

*  yalerea*  Maxunuff. 
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prirce     Patrocliij  ttiougfat  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of  a  wretch  wiio  fad 

afihmted  hi^  master  in  sucb  an  insolent  manner ;  be  accordingly  caused  a  weMt 
of  lead  to  be  fastened  to  his  body,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  ttM 
sea.*  The  generality  of  poets,  who  profess  satire,  are  a  dangerous  anddetesta* 
ble  race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  probity  and  shame,  and  whose  quiU^ 
dipped  in  the  bitterest  gall,  respects  neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt  ex>eited  in  Egypt, 
by  a  prince  from  whom  he  never  suspected  any  such  treatment.  Magas,  ^o* 
vernor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  having  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  a^;aiittl 
Ptolemy,  his  master  and  benefactor,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  kmg  of 
diose  provinces.  Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers  by  the  same  mbther ;  for  the 
latter  was  the  son  of  Berenice  and  Philip,  a  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  bej 
husband  befoie  she  was  espoused  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Her  solicitations,  there- 
fore, obtained  ibr  him  thb  government,  when  she  was  advanced  to  the  honouis 
of  a  crown,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  as  I  have  formerly  observed.  Magras 
had  so  well  established  himself  in  hii^  government,  by  long  possess^,  aud  oy 
his  marriage  with  Apamia,  the  danger  of  Antiochus  Soter,  King  of  Syria,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  mdependent;  and  as  ambition  is  a  boundless 
passion,  his  pretensions  rose  still  hieher.  He  was  not  contented  with  wresting 
from  his  brother  the  two  provinces  Be  governed,  but  fonned  a  resolution  to  de* 
throne  him.  With  this  view  he  advanced  into  Eejrpt,  at  the  head  of  a  greiit 
army,  and,  in  his  march  toward  Alexandria,  made  himself  master  of  ParetonioD, 
a  city  of  Marmorica«t 

Tne  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Marmarides  in  Libya,  pre- 
vented him  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  this  expedition ;  and  he  immediateiy 
returned,  to  regulate  the  disorders  in  his  provinces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  marched 
an  arfhy  to  the  frontiers,  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  hfm  in 
his  retreat,  and  entirely  defeating  his  troops;  but  a  new  danger  called  him  to 
another  quarter.  He  detected  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  agahigt 
him,  by  four  thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  intended 
no  ie^s  than  hj  drive  him  out  of  Eeypt,  and  seize  it  for  themselves.  In  xxder 
therefore,  to  frustrate  their  design,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  refrnn  to  Egypt, 
where  he  drew  the  conspirators  into  an  island  in  the  Nile,  and  shut  them  up  so 
effectually  there,  that  they  all  pierished  by  famine,  except  tho^  who  chose 
rather  to  destroy  one  another,  tiian  languish  out  their  lives  in  that  miserable 
manner. 

Magas,  as  soon  as  he  had  calmed  the  troubles  which  oceaMOiied  hia  return. 
renewed  his  desi^  on  Egypty  ancL  in  order  to  succeed  more  effectually,  en- 
gaged his  father-in-law,  ^iidochiM  Soter,  to  enter  iiAo  his  plan.  It  was  then 
resolved,  that  Antiochus  should  attadc  rtolemy  on  one  side,  while  Magas  in* 
vaded  him  on  the  other ;  but  Ptolemy,  who  had  secret  intelligence  of  his  treaty, 
prevented  Antiochus  in  his  design,  and  gave  hhn  so  much  employment  in  aH 
his  maritime  provinces,  by  repeated  ckscenls,  and  the  devastations  made  by 
the  troops  he  sent  into  those  parts,  that  this  prince  was  obliged  to  continue  n 
hb  own  dominions,  to  concert  measures  for  their  defence ;  ara  Maa^as,  who  ex 
pected  a  diversfon  to  be  made  ih  his  &vour  by  Antiochus,  thought  it  not  ad- 
yiseable  toenter  upon  an  action^  when  he  perceived  that  ms  ally  bad  not  made 
iae  effort  on  which  he  depended.}: 

Phileteres,  who  fotindea  the  kingdom  of  Peigamus.  died  the  following  year, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  a  eunuch,  and  originally  a  servant  of  D<K;imus, 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  ;  who  having  Quitted  that  prince,  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  Lysimachus,  was  soon  followed  oy  Phileteres.  Ly3imachuS| 
finding  him  a  person  of  great  capacity^  made  him  nis  treasurer,  and  intnistea 
him  with  the  government  of  the  city  of^  Peigamus,  in  which  his  treasures  weie 
deposited.  He  served  Lysimachus  very  faithfully  in  tiiis  post  for  several  yeauni ,' 
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but  hts  atUchroeot  to  the  interest  of  Agathocles,  the  eldc -t  son  of  Ljsimachus. 
who  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues  of  Ai^inoe,  the  your^er  dauffbterof  Ptole* 
wy  Soter,  as  I  have  formerly  related^  and  the  affliction  be  tf^stined  at  the  tra- 
gical death  of  that  prince,  caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  the  young  queen,  arj«/ 
she  accordingly  took  measures  to  destroy  him.  Pbileteres,  who  was  sensible 
of  her  intentions,  resolred  upon  a  revolt,  and  succeeded  in  bis  design,  by  the 
protection  of  Seleucus ,  af^er  which  he  supported  himself  in  the  pos&ession  of 
the  city  and  treasures  of  Lysimachus ;  faroured  in  his  views  by  the  troubles 
wUdi  arose  upon  the  death  of  that  pnnce,  and  that  of  Seleucus,  which  hap- 
pened seven  months  after.  He  conducted  his  affairs  with  so  much  art  and  ca- 
pacity, amid  all  the  divisions  of  the  success<^rs  of  those  two  princes,  that  he 
pieserred  the  city,  with  all  the  coLUtiy  around  it,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
and  formed  it  into  a  state,  which  subsisted  for  several  fenerations  m  bis  family  9 
and  became  one  of  the  most  potent  states  of  Asia.  He  bad  two  brotbefs,  E!u- 
menes  and  Attains,  the  former  of  whom,  who  was  the  eldest,  had  a  son  also 
imned  Eomenes,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years.* 

In  til!*  year  began  the  first  Punic  war,  which  continued  for  the  &pace  of 
twenty4bur  years,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 

Nicomede^  king  of  Bithynia,  having  built  a  city  near  the  former  site  of  As- 
tacus,  which  Lysimachus  destroyed,  called  it  Nicomedia,  from  his  own  name. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  lower  empire,  because 
several  of  the  Roman  emperors  resided  tbere.t 

Antiochus  Soter  was  desirous  of  improving  the  death  of  PhDeteres  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  take  that  opportunity  to  seize  his  dominions ;  but  Eumenes,  bh* 
nephew  and  successor,  raised  a  fine  army  for  bis  defence,  and  obtained  such  a 
complete  vrctoiyover  him  near  Sardis,  as  not  onfy  secured  him, the  possession 
of  miat  he  already  enjoyed,  but  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  dominioa«  veiy 
ennsiderably. 

Antiochus  returned  to  Antioch  after  this  defeat,  where  he  ordered  one  of  bis 
xms  to  be  put  to  death,  for  raising  a  commotion  in  his  absence,  and  caused  the 
other,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  his  own,  to  be  proclaimed  king ;  shortly 
afler  which  he  died,  and  left  him  all  his  dominions.!  This  young  prince  was 
his  5on  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  who,  from  his  mother-in-law, 
became  his  consort,  as  I  have  formerly  observea.§ 
Antiochus  the  son,  when  be  came  to  the  crown,  was  espoused  to  Laodice,  his 
pr  by  the  fatber.ll  He  afterwards  assumed  the  surname  of  Theos.  which 
^ifies  God.  and  distinguishes  him,  at  this  day,  from  the  other  kings  of  Syria, 
>  were  called  by  the  name  of  Antiochus.  The  Milesians  were  the  first  whc 
eooferred  it  upon  nim.  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  his  delivering  them  from 
the  tyranny  of^Tiroarcnus,  governor  of  Caria  under  Ptolemy  Pbilaaelphus,  whc 
was  not  only  master  of  E^pt,  but  of  Coelosyria,  and  Palestine^ith  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cnicia,  Pamphyiia,  Lycia,  and  Cana,  in  Asia  Minor.  Timarchus  re- 
folted  from  his  sovereign,  and  chose  Miletus  for  the  seat  of  h.s  residence.  The 
Milesians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  this  tyrant,  had  recourse  to  Anti* 
odnis,  who  defeated  and  killed  him.  In  acknowledgment  for  which,  they  r^n- 
dered^  bim  divine  honours,  and  even  conferred  upon  nim  the  title  of  uod.  With 
•nch  impious  flatteir  was  it  li^ual  to  treat  the  reigning  pnncei  of  those  ages! 
The  l>m'nians  had  likewise  bestowed  the  same  title  on  nis  father  and  grandfa* 
tfaer,  and  did  not  scruple  to  erect  temples  to  their  honour ;  and  the  people  of 
Snmna  were  ahogetber  as  obsequious  to  his  mother  Stratonice.  IF 

Berosus,  the  famous  historian  of  Babylon,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  this 
pnoce's  mgn,  and  dedicated  his  history  to  bun.    Pliny  infonns  us,  that  it  con- 
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taiDcd  the  astronomical  observations  of  four  hundred  ana  eightyyears.  VVlien 
the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  Babylon,  Berosus  made  himself  acquainlc^i  with 
iheir  language,  and  went  first  to  Cos.  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
birth  of  Hippocrates,  and  there  estaolished  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  astro- 
ixuny  and  astrology.*  From  Cos  be  proceeded  to  Atnens,  where,  notwithstaod- 
ing  the  vanity  of  nis  art,  he  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  his  astroloeicaJ 
predictions,  thai  the  citizens  erected  a  statue  to  him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold,  in 
the  Gymnasium,  where  the  youths  performed  all  their  exercises.f  Josepfaia 
and  Eusebius  have  transmitted  to  us  some  excellent  fragments  of  this  history, 
which  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  without  which  i 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  any  exact  succession  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

Ptolemy,  ueing  desirous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  conceived  an  expedient  to 
draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  east ;  which,  till  theo^  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Tvrians,  who  transacted  it  by  sea,  as  far  as  Elath ;  and 
from  thence,  by  land,  to  Khinocorura,  and  from  this  last  place,  by  sea  again,  to 
the  city  of  Tyre.  Elath  and  Rhinocorura  were  two  seaports ;  the  first  oo 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  second  on  the  eirtremity  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  of 

Ptolemy,  in  order  tp  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own  kingdom,  thought  it 
necessary  to  found  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  oea,  from  mence 
the  ships  were  to  set  out.  He  accordingly  built  it  almost  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice ;  but  the  port  not  beiiie 
very  commodious,  that  of  Myos-Homios  was  preferred,  as  being  veir  near,  and 
much  better ;  and  all  the  commodities  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia, 
were  conveyed  thither.  From  thence  they  were  transported  on  camels  toCop- 
tus,  where  mey  were  again  shipped,  and  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
which  transmitted  them  to  all  tne  west  Jn  exchange  for  its  merchandise,  which 
was  afterwards  exported  to  the  east.  But  as  the  passage  from  Coptus  to  the 
Red  Sea  lay  across  the  deserts,  where  no  water  could  be  procured,  and  which 
had  neither  cities  nor  houses  to  lodge  the  caravans ;  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  caused  a  canal  to  be  opened  along  the  great  road,  and  tc 
communicate  with  the  Nile,  that  supplied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge  of  this 
canal,  houses  were  erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the  reception  of  passengers, 
and  to  supply  them  and  their  beasts  of  burden  with  eveiy  necessary  accommo- 
dation.§ 

Useful  as  all  these  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not  think  them  sufficient ;  Ar, 
as  he  intended  to  engross  all  the  traffic  between  the  east  and  west  into  bis 
dominions,  he  thought  his  plan  would  be  imperfect,  unless  he  could  protect 
what  he  had  facilitated  in  other  respects.  Witn  this  view  he  caused  two  fleet!' 
to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  for  the.  Mediterranean. 
This  last  was  extremely  fine,  and  some  of  the  vessels  which  composed  it  much 
exceeded  the  common  size.  Two  of  them,  in  particular,  had  tnirty  benches 
of  oars  ;  one  twenty  ;  four  rowed  with  fourteen  ;  two  with  iwelve  ;  fourteen 
with  eleven ;  thirty  with  nine  ;  thirty-seven  with  seven ;  five  with  six :  and 
seventeen  with  five.  The  number  ot  the  whole  amounted  to  one  hundrea  and 
twelve  vessels.  He  had  as  many  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of  oars 
besides  a  prodigious  number  of  small  vessels.  With  this  fonnidable  fleet  he 
•Of.  only  protected  his  commerce  from  all  insults,  but  kept  in  subjection,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Cilicia,  Pam« 
phylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  as  far  as  the  Cyclades.ll 

Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Libya,  growing  veiy  aged  and  infirm,  caused  over- 
tures of  accommodation  to  be  tendered  to  his  brother  Ptolemy,  with  the  pio- 
poeal  of  a  marriage -between  Berenice,  his  only  dauj^hter,  and  tne  oldest  son  of 
the  King  of  Ejgypt  and  a  promise  to  give  her  all  his  dominions  for  her  dowiy 
The  negotiation  succeede  i,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  those  terms.  IT 
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howe? er,  dk<'  lefore  the  execution  of  the  treatjr,  hav  ing  c  ont  CKied  v. 
gOTemmept  of  li&y  •  and  Cyrenaica,  for  the  space  of  oQj  years.  Toward 
close  of  hb  days,  Im.  i baDdoned  himself  to  pleasure,  and  particulai  \y  to  ex- 

s  at  his  table^  wnich  ^^atly  impaired  his  health.  His  widow  Apamia.  whom 
Justin  calls  Arsinoe^re;;  #lyea,  after  his  death,  to  break  off  her  daujchter  s  mar- 
risf;e  fvikh  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had  been  concluded  without  her  consent 
With  IkB  Tiew,  she  employed  persons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius,  the 
ODule  of  king  Antigonus  Glonatus,  to  come  to  her  court,  assuring  him,  at  the  same 
tone,  tliat  her  daughter  and  crown  should  be  his.  Demetrius  arrived  there  in  a 
short  time ;  but  as  soon  as  Apamia  beoeld  him^sbe  contracted  a  violent  passion 
lor  him,  and  resolved  to  espouse  him  herself.  From  Ihat  moment  he  neg^lected 
the  daughter,  to  engage  himself  to  the  mother ;  and  as  lie  imagined  tliat  her 
£iivour  raised  him  above  all  things,  he  began  to  treat  the  young  princess,  as  well 
as  toe  ministers  and  officers  of  the  army,  in  such  an  insolent  ami  imperious  man- 
ner, that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  aestroy  him.  Berenice  herself  conducted 
the  conspirators  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  apartment,  where  they  stabbed  him 
in  his  bed,  though  Apamia  employed  all  her  eflcnts  to  save  him,  and  even  covered 
him  with  her  own  body.  Berenice,  after  this,  went  to  Egypt,  where  her  mar- 
riage with  Ptdemy  was  consummated,  and  Apamia  was  sent  to  her  brother  An- 
tioohus  Tbeoe,  in  Syria.* 

The  priocessskid  the  art  to  exasperate  her  brother  so  effectually  against  Pto- 
lemy, that  sbt:  at  tast  spirited  him  up  to  a  war,  which  continued  for  a  long  space 
of  time*  and  was  pnxluctive  of  fatal  consequences  to  Antiochus,  as  will  be  evident 
in  the  sequeLt 

Etf^emy  did  not  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  his  declining  state  ot 
health  not  pennitting  him  to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and 
the  inconveniences  m  a  camp ;  for  which  reason  he  left  the  war  to  the  conduct 
of  his  generals.  Antiochus,  who  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  took  the  field 
at  the  nead  of  all  the  forces  of  Babylon  and  the  east,  and  with  a  resolution  to 
cany  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  History  has  not  preserved  the  parti - 
culairs  of  what  passed  in  that  campaign,  or  perhaps  the  advantages  obtained  oa 
either  side  were  not  veiy  considerable.^ 

Ptolemy  did  not  forget  to  improve  his  libraiy,  notwithstanding  the  war.  and 
CQotinaally  enriched  it  with  new  books.  He  was  exceedingly  cunous  in  pictures 
and  designs  by  great  masters.  Aratus,  the  famous  Sicyonian,  w?s  one  of  those 
who  collected  m  him  intxreece ;  and  he  had  the  ffood  fortune  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  dial  prince  for  those  works  of  art  to  such  a  degpree,  that  Ptolemy  enter- 
tained a  friendship  for  him,  and  presented  him  with  twenty-five  talents,  which 
he  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  Sicyonians,  and  in  the  redemption 
of  such  of  them  as  were  detained  in  captivity.§ 

While  Antiochus  was  empk)yed  in  his  war  frith  Egypt,  a  great  insurrection 
was  fbipented  in  the  east,  and  which  his  remoteness  at  that  time  rendered  him 
incapable  of  preventing  with  necessaiy  expedition.  The  revolt,  therefore,  daily 
gathered  strength,  till  it  at  last  became  incapable  of  remedy.  These  trouble^ 
gave  birth  to  the  Parthian  empire.ll 

The  cause  of  these  commotions  proceeded  from  AgaAocles,  governor  of  tht 
Parthian  dominions  for  Antiochus.  This  officer  attempt  ;a  to  offer  violence  to 
a  youth  of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Tiridates ;  upon  which  Arsaces,  the 
brother  of  the  boy,  a  person  of  low  extraction,  but  gpeat  couraee  and  honour,  as- 
sembled some  of  bb  friends,  in  order  to  deliver  his  brother  From  the  brutally 
iD^eoded  him.  They  accordingly  fell  upon  the  governor,  killed  him  on  the  spot 
ana  then  fled  tor  safety  with  several  persons,  whom  they  had  drawn  together  for 
their  defence  against  the  j^ursuit  to  which  such  a  bold  proceeding  would  inevi. 
tdUj  expose  them.  Their  party  grew  so  numerous,  by  the  negngence  of  An* 
- 
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tiochus,  that  Arsaces soon  found  himself  strong  emmgh  to  drhretue  Macedon 
tans  out  of  that  province,  and  assume  the  governnent  hiniselL*    The  Mace 
donians  bad  always  continued  masters  of  h,  from  the  death  of  Alexander;  hnd 
under  Eumenes,  then  under  Antigonus,  next  under  Seleucus  Nicator^  and  isMy 
under  Antiochuf. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  Theodotus  ako  revolted  in  Baetriana»  and  bam 
a  governor,  became  king  of  that  province ;  afler  which  he  sub^ted  the  thou- 
sand cities  it  contained,  while  Antiochus  was  amusing  himself  with  the  E^gyptian 
war,  and  strengthened  himself  so  effectually  in  his  new  acquisitions,  that  it  be- 
came impos«ible  to  reduce  him  afterwards.  This  examole  was  followed  by  aJI 
the  other  nations  in  those  parts,  each  of  whom  threw  on  the  yoke  at  the  same 
time ;  by  which  means  Antiochus  lost  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire  be- 
yond the  Tigris.  This  event  happened,  according  to  Justin,  when  L.  Manliub 
Vulso,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  were  consuls  at  Rome  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  foui^ 
teenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.j 

The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  east,  made  Antiochus  at  last  desirous  to  dif- 
er^ge  himself  from  the  war  wKh  Ptolemy.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  accofdingiy 
concluded  between  them';  and  the  conditions  of  it  were,  that  Antiochus  should 
divorce  Laodice,and  espouse  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  that  he  ri>ould 
also  disinherit  his  issue  by  the  first  marriage,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  chil- 
dren by  the  second.^  Antiochus,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  repudiated 
Laodice,  though  she  was  Ijis  sister  by  the  father's  side,  and  had  brought  him  two 
sons ;  Ptolemj[  then  embarked  at  Pelusium,  and  conducted  his  daughter  to  Se- 
leucia,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria.  Anti- 
ochus earned  thirher  to  receive  his  bride,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with 
great  magnificence.  Ptolemy  had  a  tender  affection  for  h»  daughter,  and  gave 
orders  to  have  regular  supplies  of  water  frfem  the  Nile  transmitted  to  her ;  be- 
lieving it  better  for  hel*  health  than  any  other  water  whatever,  and  therefore  he 
was  d^irous  she  ^otikl  drink  none  but  that.  When  marriages  are  contracted 
from  no  other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded  on  such  unjust  con- 
ditions, they  are  generally  attended  with  calamitous  and  fatal  events. 

These  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
were  evidently  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  *  I  shall  here  repeat  the  begin- 
ning of  this  prophecy,  which  has  already  been  explained  elsewhere,  that  the 
reader  may  at  once  behold  and  admire  tiie  prediction  of  the  greatest  events  in 
history,  and  tbei^  literal  accomplishment  at  the  appointed  time. 

"  I  will  now  show  ttiee  the  truth,"§  These  words  were'  spoken  to  Daniel,  on 
the  part  of  God 'by  the  tnan  elothed  in  linen.  **  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up 
yet  three  kings  in  rersia*;^*  namely;  Cyrus,  who  was  then  upon  his  throne ;  hat 
son  Cambyses ;  and  Darius,  the  0on  of  mstaspes.  "  And  the  fourth  shall  be  hi 
richer  than  they  ^11 ;  andbyhis  strength,  through  his  riches,  he  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Gre^e.'*  The  monarch  l^re  vaeaai  was  Xences,  who  in- 
vaded Greece  with  a  very  formidable  army. 

*'  And  a  mighty  kinr  shAll  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and 
do  according  to  his  wni."||  In  this  part  of  the  prophecy  we  may  easily  ince 
Alexander  the  great. 

*'  And  when  he  shall. stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,"  by  his  death, 
**  and  shall  b^  divided  towards  the  four  ivinds  of  heaven ;  and  not  to  bis  poste- 
rity, nor  accordior  to  bis  dominion  which  he  ruled :  for  his  kingdom  shall  be 
plucked  up,  evenfor  others  besides  those  ;"f  namely,  besides  the  four  greater 
princes.  We  have  already  seen  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  parcelled  out  into 
lour  g^at  kingdoms  ;*^  without  including  thorn  foreign  princes  who  founded 
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•Aer  nonloins  in  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  BHhjnia,  Her8clea,aiHl  on  ti»e  B<m* 
pbonis.  AH  tills  was  present  to  Darnel. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  mamag^e  we  hare 
abeady  mentioned. 

^  Tbe  k^  of  the  South  shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  his  princes,  and  he  shall 
be  strong  above  him,  and  have  dominion ;  his  dominion  shall  be  a  gpneat  domi- 
nion. And  in  the  end  of  rears  they  shall  join  themselves  toeether ;  for  the  king^s 
daughter  of  the  Soutii  snail  come  to  the  kine  <Sf  the  Nortn  to  make  an  asree 
ment ;  bat  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  no* 
bis  amij  but  he  shall  be  g^ven  up^  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat 
ber,  aoa  he  that  strengthened  her  m  these  times.*^ 

It  will  be  necessary  to  .ibserve,  that  Daniel,  in  this  pasMfe,  and  through  all  tbe 
iemainh^  part  of  the  chapter  before  us,  coomies  himselno  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  because  they  were  the  only  princes  who  engaged  in  wars  against  the 
people  of  God. 


with  respect  to  Judea,  which  has  Syria  to  the  north,  and  £g^t  to  the  south. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  kii^  of  Egypt,  who  first  reigned  m  that  country  af^or 
the  death  of  Alexander,  was  Ptolemy  Soter,  whom  m  calls  *'  tbe  kinz  of  the 
South,"  and  declares  that  *'  he  shall  be  strong."  Tbe  exactness  ot  this  character 
is  fiilly  justified  by  what  we  have  seen  in  this  history;  for  he  was  master  of  Egypt. 
Lil^a,  Cyrenaica,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Coeloflnrria,  and  most  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vmces  oTAsia  Minor ;  with  the  island  of  C^rus ;  as  also  several  bles  in  the 
iEgeaft  Sea.  which  is  now  called  the  Archipelago ;  and  even  some  cities  of 
Greece,  as  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the  four  successon  to  this  empire, 
whom  be  calls  princes,  or  governors.  This  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  *'  the  king  of 
the  North  ;'*J  of  whom  he  (feclares,  **  that  he  shall  be  more  powerfiil  than  the  king 
of  the  South,  and  his  dominion  more  extensive ;"  for  this  is  the  imi)ort  of  the 
prophet's  expressioh,  *'  He  shaH  be  strong  above  him,  and  have  dominion."  It 
IS  easy  to  prove,  that  his  territories  were  m  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  king 
of  i^rpt ;  for  he  was  master  of  all  the  east,  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  river  In- 
dos ;  and  also  of  several  provinces  hi  Asia  Minor,  betwees  Mount  Taurus  and 
the  Jlgean  Sea ;  to  which  he  added  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  a  little  before  bif 
death. 

Daniel  then  informs  us,  **  that  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South  came  to 
die  king  c^  fbe  North,  and  mentions  the  treatr  of  peace,  which  was  concluded 
oB  thb  occasion  between  the  two  kings. "§  lliis  evidently  points  out  the  mar^ 
rngeof  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Pto^mykingofEWptj  with  Antiochus  Theos, 
king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace  concluded  between  them  m  consideration  of  thi< 
aUiance ;  every  circumstance  of  which  exactly  happened  according  to  the  pre- 
dictioD  before  us.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  us  the  fatal  event  ofthl^ 
D^iriage,  which  was  also  foretold  by  die  pit>phet.  • 

In  tl^  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  relates  the  roost  remarkable  events 
e<  fiiture  times,  under  these  two  races  of  kings,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  the  ^reat  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  nation.  I  shall  be  carefol.  as  these 
events  occur  m  the  seriesof  this  history,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to  them. 
that  the  leader  may  observe  the  exact  accomplishment  of  eadi  prediction. 

In  the  mean  time.  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  m  this  place,  with  admiration 
the  divinity  so  visible  in  the  Scriptures,  which  have  related,  in  so  particular  a 
manner,  a  variety  of  singular  and  extraordinar^r  facts,  more  tnan  three  hundred 
rears  before  they  were  transacted.  What  an  immense  chain  of  events  extends 
Dom  the  prophecy  to  the  time  of  its  accomplishment !  By  tbe  breaking  ot  any 
v^gle  link,  the  whole  would  be  disconcerted !    With  respect  to  the  marriage 
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ilone,  vHiat  hand,  but  that  of  the  Aknigoty ,  could  have  conducted  so  maBj  dH 
ferent  views,  intrigues,  and  passions,  to  the  same  point  ?  What  knowledge  bui 
this  could,  with  so  much  certainty,  have  foreseen  such  a  number  of  distinct  cir- 
cumstances, subject  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  will,  but  even  to  the  int^lar  inn 
oressiom  'if  caprice  ?  And  what  man  but  must  adore  that  sovereign  power  which 
God  exe.cises,  in  a  secret,  certain  manner,  over  kings  and  princes,  whose  very 
crimes  be  renders  subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  sacred  will,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  eternal  decrees ;  in  which  all  events,  both  general  and  parti- 
rular,  have  their  appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the  possibili^of  ^siil* 
iiig.  pven  those  which  depend  most  on  the  choice  and  liberty  of  mankuid  ? 

r  lolemy  was  as  curious,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the  statues,  designs,  and 
pictures  of  excellent  masters^  he  was  in  books  ;  he  saw,  during  the  time  he 
continued  in  Syria,  a  statue  of  Diana,  in  one  of  the  temples,  which  suited  his  taste 
exceedingly.  Antigonus  made  him  a  present  of  it,  at  bis  request,  and  he  carried 
it  into  Erjrpt.  Some  time  aAer  his  return,  Arsinoe  was  seized  with  an  indispo- 
sition,  and  dreamed 'that  Diana  had  appeared  to  her,  and  acquainted  her  that 
Ptolemy  was  the  occasion  of  her  illness,  by  his  havinj^  taken  her  statue  out  of  the 
temple  where  it  was  consecrated  to  her  divinity.  Upon  this,  the  statue  was  sent 
back,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Syria,  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  the  proper  temple. 
It  was  also  accompanied  with  rich  presents  to  the  roddess,  and  a  variety  of  sa 
critices  were  offered  up  to  appease  her  displeasure ;  out  they  were  not  succeeded 
by  any  favourable  effect.  Tne  queen's  distemper  was  so  iu  from  abating,  that 
she  died  in  a  short  time,  and  led  Ptolemy  inconsolable  at  her  loss ;  and  more  so, 
because'  he  imputed  her  death  to  his  own  indiscretion,  in  removing  the  statue  ot 
Diana  out  of  the  temple.* 

This  passion  for  statues,  pictures,  and  other  excellent  curiosities  of  art,  may 
be  veiy  commendable  in  a  prince,  and  other  great  men,  when  indulged  to  a 
certain  degree  ;  but  when  a  person  abandons  himself  to  it  entirely,  it  degene- 
rates into  a  danfi^erous  temptation,  and  frequentlyprompts  him  to  notorious  in- 
justice and  vio&nce.  This  is  evident  by  what  Cicero  relates  of  Verres,  who 
practised  a  kind  of  piracy  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  prsetor,  by  stripping  private 
iiouses  and  temples  of  all  their  finest  and  most  valuable  curiosities.  But  thoi^b 
a  person  should  have  no  recourse  to  such  base  extremities,  it  is  still  very  shock 
ing  and  offensive,  says  Cicero,  to  say  to  a  person  of  distinction,  worth,  and  foi 
tune,  ''Sell  this  picture  or  this  statue,"  since  it  is,  in  effect, declarine,  ''you  an> 
unworthy  to  have  such  an  admirable  piece  in  your  possession,  which  suits  only 
a  person  of  my  rank  and  taste.^f  I  mention  nothing  of  the  enormous  expenses 
into  which  a  man  is  drawn  by  this  passkui ;  for  th^  exquisite  pieces  have  no 
price  but  what  the  desire  of  possessing  them  sets  upon  them,  ana  that  we  know 
das  no  bounds.^ 

Though  Arsinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too  infirm  to  have  any  children 
when  he  espoused  her ;  he  however  retained  a  constant  and  tender  passion  for 
her  to  the  last,  and  rendered  all  imaginable  honours  to  her  memoir  afler  het 
death.  He  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  which  he  caused  to  be  buiJt,  and  pet^ 
'brmed  a  number  of  other  remaricable  things,  to  ttsti^  how  well  he  loved  her 

Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinaiy  than  the  design  he  formed  of  erecting 
I  temple  to  her  at  Alexandria,  with  a  dome  rising  alK>ve  it,  the  concave  part 
of  which  was  to  be  lined  with  adamant,  in  order  to  keep  an  iron  statue  of  tna' 
queen  suspended  in  the  air.  This  plan  of  building  was  invented  by  Dinocra- 
tes,  a  famous  architect  of  that  time :  and  the  moment  he  proposed  it  to  Ptole* 
my,  that  prince  gave  orders  for  beginning:  the  work  without  delay.  The  ex- 
fieriraent,  however,  remained  imperfect,  tor  want  of  sufficient  time  ;  for  Ptole 
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I  fwA  (be  arcLitect  djing  within  a  very  short  time  after  this  retohitiop,  the 
|.  9ect  was  entirely  discontinued.  It  has  lone  been  said,  and  even  believed, 
L  U  tbe  bodv  of  Mahomet  was  suspended  in  tnis  manner,  in  an  iron  coffin,  by 
1  «^ooe  nzed  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chamber  where  his  corpse  was  de- 
^-uted  after  his  death  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the  least  foun* 

Plolemy  Philadelphus  survived  hu  beloved  Arsinoe  but  a  short  time.  He 
wm  natuially  of  a  tender  constitution^nd  the  soft  manner  of  life  he  led  con- 
Mboted  to  the  decay  of  his  health.  The  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his  afflic- 
tioo  lor  the  loss  of  a  consort  whom  he  loved  to  adoration,  brought  upon  him  a 
IsKuishin^  disorder,  which  ended  his  days,  in  the  sixty-tnird  year  of  his  age, 
anf  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.t  He  left  two  sons  and  a  aaufl;htcr,  whonr. 
be  had  by  his  first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  a  different  person 
jiom  tlie  fast-mentioned  queen  ot  tliat  name.  H is  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Eveigetes, 
succeeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  the  second  bore  the  name  of  Lysimachus,  hit 
grandbther  by  the  mother,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Tor  engaging  io 
a  rebeRkn  against  him.  The  name  of  the  daughter  was  Berenice,  whose  mar* 
riage  Fith  Aotiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  has  already  been  related.^ 

SEcnoir  IX. — character  and  qualities  of  ptolemt  philadelphus. 

Ptolsvt  Philadelphus  had  certainly  mat  and  excellent  qualities ;  and  yet 
ive  canooC  propose  him  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  good  king,  because  those  quali- 
ties were  counterpoised  by  defects  altogether  as  considerable.  The  first  period 
of  bis  reign  was  dishonoured  by  his  resentment  against  a  man  of  uncommon 
merit,  \\  mean  Demetrius  Phalereus,)because  he  had  given  some  advice  to  his 
&tber,  ID  opposition  to  the  interest  of  Philadelphus,  but  entirely  conformable  to 
equity  and  natural  right.  His  immense  riches  soon  drew  after  them  a  train  of 
loiu^  and  effeminate  pleasures,  the  usual  concomitants  of  such  high  fortunes, 
wbico  contributed  not  a  little  to  emasculate  his  mind.  He  was  not  very  indus- 
trtous  in  cohivating  the  military  virtues ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  remissness  of  this  nature  is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made  ample  compensation  for  this  neglect,  by  his  love  of  the 
His  aiod  sciences,  and  his  generosity  to  learned  men.  The  fame  of  his  libe- 
ralities invited  several  illustrious  poets  to  his  court,  particularly  Callimachus, 
Lyoof^uon,  and  Theocritus ;  the  last  of  whom  gives  him  very  lofty  praises  in 
fome  of  his  Idjllia.  We  have  already  seen  his  extraordinary  taste  for  books ; 
iod  it  b  certain,  that  he  spared  no  expense  in  the  augmentation  and  embellish- 
flkeot  of  the  libraiy  tbunded  by  his  father,  and  from  whence  both  those  princes 
bave  derived  as  much  glory  as  could  have  redounded  to  them  from  the  greatest 
conquests.  As  Philadelphus  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  his  happy  genius  had 
WeD  carefully  cultivated  by  great  masters,  be  always  retained  a  peculiar  taste 
for  the  sciences*  but  in  such  a  manner  as  suited  the  dignity  of  a  prince  ;  as  he 
never  suffered  them  to  engross  his  whole  attention,  but  reflated  bis  propensity 
to  those  eratefiil  amusements,  by  prudence  and  moderation.  In  order  to  per- 
petuate mb  taste  in  his  dominions,  be  erected  public  schools  and  academies  at 
^xaodria,  where  they  long  flourished  in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  con- 
ferae  with  men  of  learning ;  aivl  as  the  greatest  masters  in  every  kind  of  science 
were  emulous  of  obtafning  bis  favour,  he  extracted  from  each  of  them,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  the  flower  and  quintessence  of  the  sciences  in  which  they 
excelled.  This  is  the  inestimable  advantage  which  princes  and  great  men  pos- 
less ;  and  happy  are  they  when  they  know  how  to  use  the  opportunity  of  ao- 
auxring,  in  agreeable  conversations,  a  thousand  things,  not  only  curious,  but 
isefoj  and  important  wfth  respect  to  government. 

This  intercourse  of  Phh  tdelphus  with  learned  men,  and  his  care  to  place  the 
uts  in  honour,  may  be  ogi  ndered  as  the  source  of  those  measures  he  pursued, 
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thimii^  the^coune  of  hss  long  reign,  to  make  commerce  floonA  jd  ob  domiB 
lonf ;  and  ia  wfai^a^mptno  prince  ever  succeeded  more  effectually  ^an  him* 
Bel£  The  ^atest  expenses,  in  this  particular,  could  never  discourage^  hira 
kom  persisting  in  what  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  We  have  already  oh- 
served,  that  he  built  whole  cities,  in  order  to  protect  and  facilitate  his  intended 
traffic ;  that  ne  opened  a  very  long  canal  through  deserts  destitute  of  water; 
and  maintained  a  very  numerous  and  complete  navy  in  each  of  the  two  seas, 
merely  for  the  defence  of  his  merchants.  His  princii>a]  point  in  view  was  to 
secure  to  strangers  aD  imaginable  safety  and  freedom  in  his  ports,  without  ao^ 
impositions  on  trade,  or  the  least  intention  of  tuniine  it  from  its  proper  cbanDel, 
in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  own  particular  interest ;  as  ne  was  per> 
suaded  that  conimerce  was  like  some  other  springs,  which  soon  ceased  to  flow 
when  diverted  from  their  natural  course. 

These  were  views  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and  a  consummate  politician, 
aiid  their  lastiqg  effects  were  exceedingly  beneficial  to  his  kingdom.  They 
have  even  continued  to  our  days,  strengthened  by  the  principles  of  their  firs* 
establishment,  after  a  duration  of  above  two  thousand  years ;  ofiening  a  per- 

Setual  flow  of  new  riches,  and  new  commodities  of  every  kind,  into  all  nations ; 
rawing  continually  from  them  a  return  of  voluntaiy  contributions ;  uniting  the 
east  aiKl  the  west  oy  the  mutual  supply  of  their  respective  wants :  and  esta 
blishing  on  this  basis  a  commerce  that  nas  constantly  supported  itself  from  age 
to  age  without  interruption.  Those  great  conquerors  and  celebrated  heroes, 
whose  merit  has  been  so  hiehly  extolled,  not  to  mention  the  ravages  and  deso* 
lation  they  have  occasioned  to  mai^ina,  have  scarcely  left  behind  the  man^ 
traces  of  the  conquests  and  acquisitions  they  have  made  for  agrandizira^  their 
empires ;  or  at  least  those  traces  have  not  been  durable,  and  the  revohitions  to 
which  the  most  potent  states  are  liable,  divest  them  of  their  conquests  in  a  e^r( 
time,  and  transfer  them  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the'  commerce  of  Egypt, 
established  thus  by  Pbiladelphus,  instead  of  being  shaken  by  time,  has  tatner 
increased  through  a  loi^  succession  of  ag^,  and  become  daily  more  useful  aixi 
indispensable  to  all  nations ;  so  that  when  we  trace  it  up  to  its  source,  we  shall 
be  sensible  that  this  prince  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  benefactor  ci 
Egypt,  but  of  all  mankind  in  general,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

what  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  history  of  Thlladelphus,  with  respect 
to  the  inclination  of  the  neighbouring  people  to  transplant  themselves  in  crowds 
jnto  Egypt,  preferring  a  residence  m  a  forei^  land  to  the  natural  aflectioo  of 
mankiiKi  for  their  native  soil,  is  another  glorious  pan^;yric  on  this  prince ;  at 
the  most  essential  duty  of  kings,  and  the  most  p^teful  pleasure  they  can  pos- 
sibly enjoy,  amid  the  splendours  of  a  throng,  is  to  gain  the  love  pf^mankmd, 
and  to  make  their  government  desirable.  Ptolemy  was  sensible,  as  an  kble 
politician,  that  the  cmly  sure  expedient  for  extendins^  his  dominions,  without  any 
act  of  violence,  was  to  multiply  his  subjects,  and  aUach  ttiem  to  his  g^ermenti 
by  their  interest  and  inclination ;  to  cause  the  land  to  be  cultivated  in  a  bette* 
manner ;  to  make  arts  and  manufactures  flourish  ;  and  to  augment,  by  a  tboa* 
sand  judicious  measures,  the  power  of  a  prince  and  hb  kingdom,  whose  leal 
strength  consists  in  the  multitude  of  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

The  tbtrd  cnapter  comprehends  the  histoiy  of  twenty-fire  years,  iodudii^ 
the  r^ign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

MECTIOir  I.— ANTIOCiniS  TRBOS  18  POISOITBD  BT  HIS  ^VtMM  LAODICB.      TBS 

DEATH  OF  SCLBUCUS. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  Theoe  had  received  intellig[ence  of  the  death  of  Ptderay 
Phiiadelpoufy  bit  &tfaer-m-law.  he  divot  :ed  Berenice,  and  recalled  Laodice  and 
UtT  ch^^dreu.    This  lady,  who  knew  tb  variable  dispotitkxi  and  inconstancy  of 
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lutiocboBy  and  waff  aBprdiensire  that  the  same  \enij  of  miDd  would  in4uce  bioD 
fionp^Iant  her,  by  receiving  Berenice  ^aiiuresolvea  to  improve  the  preseot  op* 
•"TtuDity  to  secure  the  crown  for  her  son.    Her  own  children  were  disinherited 

the  treatjr  mude  with  Ptcjemy ;  by  which  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  issue 

lenice  nQii;fat  have  by  Antiochus  should  succeed  to  the  ^rone,  and  she  then 
had  a  son.  Laodice,  therefore,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  poisoned ;  and  when  she 
saw  him  expiring,  she  placed  in  his  bed  a  person,  named  Artemon,  who  very 
much  resembled  him  both  in  his  features  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  He  was  there 
to  act  the  part  she  had  occasion  for,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity ; 
takine  great  care,  in  the  few  visits  that  were  rendered  him,  to  lecommend  his 
dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to  the  Im-ds  and  people.  In  his  name  were  issued 
orders,  by  which  his  eldest  son  Seleucus  Callimcus  was  appointed  bis  successor. 
His  death  was  then  declared,  upon  which  Seleucus  peaceably  ascended  the 
throne,  and  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  It  appears  by  the  sequel, 
^ai  his  brother  Antiochus,  surnaraed  Hierax,  had  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces d*  Asia  Minor,  where  he  commaxKled  a  venr  considerable  body  of  troops.* 

Laodice,  not  believing  herself  safe  as  lone  as  Berenice  and  her  soo  lived,  con- 
certed measures  with  Seleucus  to  destroy  them  also ;  but  that  princess,  being  in- 
formed of  their  des^,  escaped  the  danger  for  some  time,  bv  retiring  with  her 
xm  10  llaphne,  where  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  asylum  built  by  Seleucus  Ni- 
c^toT ;  but  beine  at  last  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  those  who  besieged  her  there 
by  the  order  olLaodice,  first  her  son,  and  then  herself,  with  all  the  Egyptians 
Who  had  accompanied  her  to  that  retreat,  were  murdered  in  the  basest  ana  most 
mbuman  D;anner. 

This  event  was  an  exact  accomplishment  of  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  fore- 
told, with  relation  to  this  marriage.  ^*  The  king's  daughter  of  the  South  shall 
come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreement ;  but  he  shall  not  retain 
the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm ;  but  she  shall  be  given 
op,  and  they  that  brouebt  her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  be  that  strengthened 
berin  these  tiroes.' t  fam  not  surprised  that  Porphyry •  who  was  a  professed 
enemy  to  ChristianiQr,  should  represent  these  prophecies  ot  Daniel  ^s  predictions 
made  after  the  several  events  to  which  they  refer;  for  could  they  possibly  h^. 
clearer,  if  he  had  even  been  a  spectator  of  what  he  foretold  ? 

What  probability  was  there  tnat  Egypt  and  Sjrria,  which,  in  the  time  of  Dan 
iel,  coQ^tuted  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  as  tributanr  provinces,  should 
each  of  them  be  governed  by  kinjg;8  who  originally  sprang  from  Qreece  ?  And 
yet  the  prophet  saw  them  established  in  th^e  dominions  above  three  hundred 
years  before  that  event  happened.  He  beheld  these  two  kiiigs  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  saw  them  afterwards  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  a  marriage. 
He  also  observed,  that  it  was  the  king  of  E^pt,  and  not  the  king  of  Syria,  who 
cemented  the  union  between  them  by  the  gitt  of  hb  daughter.  He  saw  her  con- 
ducted from  Egypt  to  Syria,  in  a  pompous  and  magnificent  manner ;  but  was  sen-^ 
able  that  this  event  would  be  succeeded  by  a  strange  catastrophe.  In  a  word, 
be  discovered  that  the  issue  of  this  princess,  notwithstanding  allthe  exnress  pre- 
cautions in  the  treaty  for  securing  their  succession  to  the  crown,  in  exclusion  of 
the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  were  so  far  from  ascending  the  throne,  that 
they  were  entirely  exterminated ;  and  that  the  new  ^ueen  herself  was  delivered 
ap  to  her  rival,  who  caused  her  to  be  destroyed,  with  all  the  officers  who  con- 
ducted her  out  of  Eeypt  into  Syria,  and  till  tlien  had  been  her  strength  and  sup- 
port. "Great  Grod  I  now  worthy  are  thy  oracles  to  be  believed  and  reverenci»d !" 
**  Testiroonia  tua  credibilia  fecta  sunt  nimis." 

While  Berenice  was  besieged  and  blocked  up  in  Daphne,  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  her  treatment,  were  touched  with  com- 
passion at  her  misfortune ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  formed  a  confederacy, 
■nd  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Antioch  for  h^r  reli**f.  Her  brother  Ptolemy  Ever- 
^ I..  -        -— ...^      — ^^  _^_^_^_^^^ 
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getes  was  also  as  expeditious  as  possible  to  advance  thither  with  a  formldathU 

may ;  but  the  ut^ppy  Berenice  andi  her  children  were  dead  before  any  ot 
these  auxiliaiy  troops  could  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  siege  had  been  car 
ried  on  against  her.  When  thej  therefore  saw  that  all  their  endeavours  to  save 
the  queen  and  her  children  were  rendered  ineffectual  Jtbej  immediately  detei^ 
mined  to  revenge  her  deatli  m  a  remarkable  manner.  The  troops  of  Asia  joioed 
those  of  £^g7Pt^  and  Ptolemy,  who  commanded  (hem,  was  as  successful  as  b^ 
could  desire  to  oe  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  just  resentment.  The  rjriminal  pro- 
ceeding of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  son,  who  had  made  himself  an  accom- 
plice in  her  barbarity,  soon  alienated  the  affection  of  the  people  from  them ;  ao« 
rtolemy  not  ody  caused  Laodice  ta  suffer  death,  but  made  himself  master  of  all 
Syria  and  Cilicia :  after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  all  the 
countiy  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the  Tig[ris ;  and,  if  the  progress  of  his  arms  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  a  sedition  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  ijgypt,  be 
would  certainly  have  subdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  Hey-how* 
ever,  left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  ^enenus,  to  govern  the  provinces  he  had  gained 
on  this  side  Mount  Taurus ;  and  Xantippus  was  intrusted  with  those  that  lay  be- 
yond it ;  Ptolemy  then  marched  back  to  Egypt,  laden  with  the  spoils  he  hatf 
acquirea  by  his  conauests. 

This  prince  carried  off  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver,  with  a  prodigious  quan 
tity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  two  thousand  fiva  hundred  statues,  part  a 
which  were  those  Eflnrptian  idols  that  Cambyses,  after  his  conc^uest  of  this  king 
dom,  had  sent  into  Persia.    Ptolemy  gained  the^earts  of  his  subjects  by  re 
placing  those  idob  in  their  ancient  temples,  when  he  returned  from  this  expe 
dition :  for  Uie  Egyptians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  their  superstitious  idolatr? 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thought  they  could  not  sufficiently  express  theii 
veneration  artd  gpratitude  to  a  king,  who  had  restored  their  gods  to  them  in  such  » 
manner.    Ptolemy  derived  from  this  action  the  title  of  Evergetes,  which  signi 
fies  a  Benefactor,  and  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all  appellations  which  conqueron 
have  assumed  from  a  false  idea  of  j^lory.    An  epithet  of  this  nature  b  the  true 
characteristic  of  kings,  whose  solid  fatness  consists  in  the  inclmation  and 
ability  to  improve  the  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished,  thai . 
Ptolemy  hadf  merited  this  title  by  actions  more  worthy  of  it. 

All  this  was  also  accomplished  exactly  as  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold, 
and  we  need  only  cite  the  text  to  prove  what  we  advance.  "  But  out  of  a  branch 
of  her  root,"  intimating  the  king  of  the  South,  who  was  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  "shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  which  shall 
come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  North/' 
Seleucus  Callinicus, ''  and  shall  deal  aeainst  them^  and  shall  prevail ;  and  shal* 
also  cany  captives  into  Eeypt  their  gOKOs,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  pre 
cious  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall  continue  more  years  than  the 
king  of  the  North.  So  the  kii^  ot  the  South  shall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and 
shall  return  into  his  own  land ;  *  namely,  into  that  of  Egypt. 

When  Ptolemy  Evei^etes  first  set  out  on,tbis  expedition,  his  queen  Berenice 
1^  tenderly  loved  him,  being  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  woul^ 
b«  exposed  in  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  hair,  if  he  should  happet 
to  return  in  safety.    This  was  undoubtedly  a  sacrifice  of  the  ornament  she  mo» 
esteemed ;  and  when  she  at  last  saw  him  return  with  so  much  glory,  the  accom 
plishment  of  her  promise  was  her  immediate  care ;  in  order  to  which  she  causec 
her  hair  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  in  the  temple  which 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus  had  founded  in  honour  of  his  beloved  Arsinoe,  on  ^phy 
rium,  a  promontory  in  Cyprus,'  under  the  name  of  the  Zeph}[rian  Venus.     Thi» 
consecrated  hair  bein^  lost  soon  after  by  some  unknown  accident.  Ptolemy  was 
extremely  offended  with  the  priests  for  their  negligence ;  upon  wnirh  Conon  of 
Samos,  an  artful  courtier,  and  also  a  mathematician,  beiif^  then  at  AlexandHa, 
look  upon  l^im  to  affirm,  that  the  locks  of  the  queen's  hair  had  beer  conveyeo 
to  heaven ;  and  he  pointed  out  seven  stars  near  the  Ikm's  tail,  which  till  iheo 
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M  never  Iwcn  put  of  mij  coostellatioo :  declaring:  at  the  same  time,  that  these 
«ue  the  hair  of  Berenice.  Several  other  aBtronomers.  either  to  make  their  couH 
13  well  as  Conoo,  or  that  thej  might  not  draw  upon  tDemselres  the  displeasure 
of  Ptolemy,  gave  those  stars  the  same  name,whicQ  is  used  to  this  day.  Cal- 
imachus,  who  had  been  at  the  court  of  Philadelphus,  composed  a  short  poem 
OD  the  hair  of  Berenice,  aAerwards  translated  into  Latin  by  Catullus,  which  ver* 
lioD  has  come  down  to  us.* 

PtdemT,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  passed  through  Jerusalem,  wherp 
he  oderea  a  ^reat  number  of  sacrifices  to  the  Grod  of  Israel,  in  order  to  rendei 
booiage  to  him,  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the  king  of  Syria :  by 
which  action  be  evidently  discovered  his  preference  of  the  true  God  to  all  the 
idols  of  Egypt  Perhaps  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  Were  shown  to  that  prince, 
aad  he  m^t  conclude,  from  what  they  contained,  that  all  his  conquests  ana 
successes  were  owing  to  that  Gfod  who  had  caused  them  to  be  foretold  so  ex- 
acdy  by  his  prophets.! 

Seleucus  had  been  detained  for  some  time  in  his  kii^dom  by  the  apprehen- 
iion  of  domestic  troubles ;  but  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Ptolemy  was 
retumioe  to  Egypt,  he  set  sail  with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  reduce  the  revolted 
cities.  His  enterprise  was,  however,  ineffectual :  for,  as  soon  as  he  advanced 
into  the  open  sea,  his  whole  navy  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  tempest ;  as  if 
beaven  itself,  says  Justing  had  made  the  winds  and  waves  the  ministers  of  his 
irepgeance  on  this  parricide.  Seleucus,  and  some  of  his  attendants,  were  almosi 
the  only  persons  who*  were  saved,  and  it  was  with  gieat  difficulty  that  they  es- 
caped naked  from  the  wreck.  But  this  dreadful  stroke,  which  seemed  intended 
to  overwhelm  him,  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  re-establishment  of  his 
tfialra.  The  cities  of  Asia  which  had  revolted,  through  the  horror  they  con- 
:%ived  agjainst  him,  after  the  murder  of  Berenice  and  ner  children,  no  sooner 
received  intelligence  of  the  great  loss  he  had  now  sustained,  than  they  imagined 
turn  sufficiently  punished  ;  and  as  their  hatred  was  then  changed  into  compas- 
sion, they  all  again  declared  for  him.j^ 

Thb  unexpected  change  having  reinstated  him  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  do- 
mioious,  he  was  industrious  to  raise  another  army  to  recover  the  rest  This  ef- 
fort, however,  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former ;  his  army  was  defeated  by 
the  forces  of  rtolemy,  who  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops.||  He  saved 
faiiBself  at  Antioch,  with  ^e  small  number  of  men  who  left  him  when  he  es- 
caped shipwreck  at  sea ;  as  if,  says  a  certain  historian,  he  had  recovered  his 
former  power,  only  to  lose  it  a  second  time  with  the  greater  mortification,  by  a 
fetal  vicissitude  oi  fortune. f 

Atler  this  second  overthrow  of  his  affairs,  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia, 
io  Asia  Minor,  were  induced,  by  mere  affection  to  Seleucus,  to  form  a  confede- 
racy in  his  fovour,  by  which  they  mutually  stipulated  to  support  him.  They 
were  greatly  attached  to  his  family,  from  whom  they  undoubtedly  had  received 
many  extraordina^  favours :  they  had  even  rendered  divine  honours  to  his  fa-, 
ther,  Antiochus  Thcos,  and  also  to  Stratonice,  the  mother  of  this  latter.  Cal- 
linicus  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  regard  these  cities  had  testified 
for  his  interest,  ana  afterwards  granted  them  several  advantageous  privileges. 
They  caused  the  treaty  we  have  mentioned  to  be  ennaven  on  a  large  column 
of  marble,  which  still  exists,  and  is  now  m  the  area  before  th^  theatre  at  Ox- 
ford. This  column  was  brou^t  out  of  Asia,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  at 
ttie  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and,  with  several  other  antique 
narbltt,  were  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  his  grandson,  Henh , 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  rem  of  Charles  II.  All  the  scientific  worid  ou^h' 
to  think  themselves  indebtedto noblemen  who  are  emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich 
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)iD  Venitiet  innich  ajniierous  mminer ;  aiul  I  \r^ 

rasti^d  for  that  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest,  and  whose  antiquity  and 
reputation,  m  conjunction  with  the  abilities  of  her  professors,  and  her  attachn<ent 
to  the  sacred  persons  of  kings,  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  being  favoured 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  {)rinces  and  ereat  men.  The  establishment  of  a  li- 
braiy  in  this  illustrious  seminaiy  would  1  e  an  immortal  honour  to  the  person  wba 
should  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  made  applicatico 
to  his  brother  Antioc^us^  whom  he  promised  to  invest  with  the  sovereignty  of 
tlie  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  proviaed  he  would  join  him  with  his  tnx^,  and 
act  m  concert  with  him.  The  young  prince  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  annj 
in  those  provinces ;  atid  though  be  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  yet,  as  he  bad 
all  the  ambition  and  malignify  of  mind  that  appear  m  men  of  an  advanced  ase^ 
he  immediately  accepted  the  offers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  quest  of  bit 
brother,  not  with  any  intention  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  dominions, 
but  to  seize  them  for  himself.*  His  avidi^  was  so  great,  and  he  vras  always  so 
ready  to  seize  for  himself  whatever  came  m  his  way.  without  the  least  regard  to 
justice,  that  he  a^auired  the  surname  ol  Hierax,  (a  kite)  which  signifies  a  bird 
iiat  preys  on  all  tilings  he  finds,  and  thinks  eveiy  thing  good  upon  which  he 
.ays  his  talons.     ,, 

When  Ptolemy  received  intelligence,  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  to  act  in 
concert  with  Seleuoe  against  him,  he  reconciled  himself  with  the  latter,  and 
concluded  a  truce  with  him  for  tea  years,  that  he  might  not  have  both  those 
princes  for  his  enemies  at  the  same  time.t 

Antigonus  Gon^ius  died  about  a  year  after  this  event,  at  the  age  of  «isht^,  or 
eighty-three  years ;  after  he  had  reigned  ten  years,  and  had  conquered  Cjie' 
naica  and  all  Libya.^  Demetrius  first  married  the  sister  of  Antiochua  Hierax ; 
but.OlympiaS)  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  £pirus,  engaged  him,  after  the 
death  of  ber, husband  Alexander,  who  was  likewise  her  brother,  to  espouse  hei 
daughter  Phthia.  The  first  wife  being  unable  to  support  this  ii:\jurious  proceed- 
ing, retired  to  her  brother  Antiochus,  and  eamesdy  pressed  him  to  declare  war 
a^inst  her  faithless  husband;  but  his  attention  was  then  taken  up  with  other 
views  and  eroployments.§ 

Thf^  prince  stul  continued  his  milit^fy  preparations,  as  if  he  designed  to  as 
sist  his  brother,  Jn  pursuance  of  the  treaty  oetween  them ;  but  his  real  intention 
was  to  dethrone  him^  and  be  concealed  the  virulent  disposition  of  an  enemy  un- 
der the  name  of  a  brotber.ll  Seleucus  penetrated  his  scheme,  and  immediately 
passed  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  check  his  progress.  Antk)chu8  founded  bu 
pretext  on  the  promise  which  had  been  made  nim  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  as  a  compensation  for  assisting  his  brotOHer  against  rto- 
lemy :  but  Seleucus,  who  then  saw  himself  disengaged  from  that  war  witliout  the 
aid  of^  his  brother,  did  not  conceive  himself  obliged  to  perform  that  promise. 
Antiochus  resolving  jto  persist  in  his  pretensions,  and  Seleucus  refusiiu^  to  allow 
them,  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  difference  by  arms.  A  batt^  was  ao 
cordingly  fought  near  Ancyra  in  Gralatia,  wherein  Seleucus  was  defeated,  and 
escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty  fiom  the  enemy.  Antiochus  was  also  expoaed 
to  gfreat  daneers,  notwithstanding  his  victory.  The  troops  on  whose  valour  he 
chiefly  reliea,  were  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  ne  had  taken  into  hispay,  and  thcf 
were  undoubtedly  some  oT  those  who  had  settled  in  Galatia.  These  traiton 
upon  a  coufused  report  that  Seleucus  had  been  killed  in  the  action^had  formed 
a  resolution  to  destroy  Antiochus,  persuading  themselves  that  they  should  be 
absolute  masters  of  Asia,  afler  the  death  of  those  two  princes.    Antiodius  tbere- 
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fat  WM  oU^ied,  Sat  his  own  presenratioiiy  to  distribute  all  the  muxm^  44  tfat 
arnj  amoqg  tbem.* 

Lumenes,  orioce  of  Pergamus,  being  desirous  of  improving  this  Cr>qjuncture, 
adranceo  with  all  bis  forces  against  Antiochus  and  the  Gauls,  in  fuU  expectatioD 
to  ruin  tbem  both,  in  consequence  of  their  divbion.  The  iramineat  oan^er  to 
vrhich  Antiodius  was  then  reduced,  obliged  biro  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Gauls,  wherein  be  stipulated  to  reuounce  the  title  jf  their  master,  which  he  had 
before  assumed,  for  that  of  their  ally ;  and  he  also  entered  into  a  league  offen- 
sire  and  defensive  with  that  people.  This  treaty,  however,  did  not  orevent 
Buroenes  from  attackiqe  them ;  and  as  be  came  upon  tbem  in  such  a  sudaen  and 
onexpected  manner  as  aid  aot  allow  them  any  time  to  recover  after  their  fatiffues, 
or  to  furnish  themselves  with  new  recruits,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  tbem 
which  cost  him  but  little,  and  laid  all  Asia  Minor  open  to  bim.f 

Eumeoes,  upon  this  fortunate  event,  abandoned  himself  to  intemperance  and 
excess  at  his  table,  and  died  aAer  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  As  be  Icfl  no  cbil- 
dreo  be  was  succeeded  by  Attalus,  bis  cousin-german,  who  was  the  son  of  Atta* 
lus,bia  Other's  younger  brother.  This  prince  was  wise  and  valiant,  and  per- 
fectly qualified  to  preser\'e  the  conquests  that  be  inherited.  He  entirely  re- 
duced the  Gauls,  and  then  established  himself  so  effectually  in  his  dominions, 
dttt  he  lock  upon  himself  the  title  of  king ;  for  though  his  predecessors  bad  eo- 
jojed  all  the  power,  they  bad  never  ventured  to  assume  the  style  of  sovereigns 
Attalus,  therefore,  was  the  first  of  his  bouse  who  took  it  upon  him,  and  trans 
mitted  it,  with  bis  dominions,  to  his  posterity,  who  ei\joyed  it  to  the  third  gene- 
rttion.t 

While  Eumenes,  and  aAer  him,  Attalus,  were  seizing  the  provinces  of  the  Sy- 
nan  empire  in  the  west,  Theodotus  and  Arsaces  were  proceedinjg^  by  their  ex- 
imDle  in  the  east.  The  latter,  hearing  that  Seleucus  baa  been  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Ancyra,  turned  his  arms  against  Hyrcania,  and  annexed  it  to  Partbia,  which 
be  bad  dismembered  fix>m  the  empire.  He  then  erected  these  two  provinces 
into  a  kuigdom,  which^  process  of  time,  became  very  formidable  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Romans.  Theodotus  dying  soon  after,  Arsaces  made  a  league  offen- 
nre  and  defensive  with  bis  son,  who  M>re  the  same  name,  and  succeeded  his 
*  (atber  in  Bactria ;  and  they  mutually  supported  themselves  in  tbeur  dominions  by 
this  union.  The  two  brothers,  notwithstanding  these  transactions,  continued  the 
war  against  each  other  with  tne  most  implacable  warmth,  not  considering,  tha 
while  they  contended  with  each  other  for  the  empire  their  father  bad  left  them, 
the  whole  would  be  gradually  wrested  from  them  by  their  comnKn  enemies.§ 

The  treasure  and  forces  of  Antiocbus  beiiie  exhausted  by  the  several  over 
;hrows  and  losses  he  had  sustained,  be  was  obliged  to  wander  from  one  retreat 
to  aoother,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  party,  till  he  was  at  last  entirely 
driveD  out  of  Mesopotamia ;  finding;  therefore,  tb^t  there  was  no  place  in  all  tfaie 
empire  of  Syria^  where  he  could  possibly  continue  in  safety,  be  retired  for  refuge 
to  Ariarathes,  kme  of  Cappadocia,  whose  daughter  be  bad  espoused.ll  Ariara- 
tfaes,  notwithstandiDg  this  alliance,  was  soon  weaiy  of  entertaining  a  son-in-law 
who  became  a  burden  to  him ;  for  which  reason  be  determined  to  destroy  him. 
Antiochus  being;  informed  of  his  design,  ayoided  the  danger  by  a  speedy  retreat 
into  E^pt ;  wnere  be  rather  chose  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  power  of  Pto- 
i^,me  professed  enemy  of  his  house,  than  to  trust  a  brother  whom  be  had  so 
highly  offended.  He  however  had  reason  to  repent  of  this  proceeding,  for,  im- 
mediately afler  bis  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him  to  be  eized  and  im« 
prisoned ;  be  also  placed  a  stroing  fuard  over  him,  and  detained  him  several 
yurs  in  that  confinement,  till  at  last  he  found  means  to  escape  by  the  assistance 
Ha  courtezan ;  but  as  be  was  quittine  that  kingdom,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
he  assassinated  by  a  band  of  robbers.? 
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Ftoleiny,  in  the  mean  time,  demoted  the  sweets  cf  peace  tc  the  cuhhatiQii  of 
the  scien^s  in  his  dominions,  and  the  enlargement  of  bis  father's  libraiy  at  M 
exandria  with  ail  sorts  of  books  :  but  as  a  proper  collection  could  not  well  be 
made  without  an  able  librarian,  to  whose  carp  it  would  be  likewise  necessaiy  tc 
consi^  them,  Ever^etes.  upon  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  who  had  exercised  that 
function  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy^  Soter,  the  grandfather  of  that  prince,  sent  to 
Athens  for  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  then  in  great  reputation,  and  had 
been  educated  hj  Callimachus,  a  native  of  the  same  country.  He  was  a  mao 
of  universal  leamine,  but  none  of  his  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  Rx<:ep( 
bis  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of  their  respective 
reigns,  from  Menes,  or  Misraim,  who  first  peopled  Bgypt  after  the  deluge,  to  the 
Trojan  war.  This  catalogue  contains  a  succession  of  thirty-eight  kings,  and  if 
btill  to  be  seen  in  Syncellus.* 

When  Seleucus  saw  himself  extricated  from  the  troubles  his  brother  had  oc- 
casioned, his  first  cares  were  employed  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  dominions  he  possessed ;  and  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  he 
turned  his  thou^ts  to  the  reduction  of  the  oriental  provinces  which  had  revolted 
from  him.  This  last  attempt,  however,  was  not  attended  with  success  ;  for  Ar- 
saces  had  been  allowed  too  much  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpatioiL 
Seleucus,  therefore,  after  many  ineffectual  endeavours  to  recover  those  territo- 
lies,  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  enterprise  in  a  dishonourable  manner.  He, 
perhaps,  mient  have  succeeded  better  in  time,  if  new  commotions,  which  had 
Deen  excited  in  his  dominions  during  bis  absence,  bad  not  compelled  him  to  make 
a  speedy  return,  in  order  to  suppress  them.  This  furnished  Arsaces  with  a  new 
opportunity  of  establishing  his  power  S'^  effectually,  that  all  future  efforts  were 
incapable  of  reducing  it.] 

Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt,  as  soon  as  his  affairs  would  admit ; 
but  this  second  expedition  proved  more  unfortunate  than  the  first ;  for  he  was 
not  only  defeated,  but  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  in  a  great  battle.J  The  Par- 
thians  celebrated,  for  many  succeeding  years,  the  anniversary  of  this  victoiy, 
which  they  considered  as  the  first  day  of  their  liberty,  though  in  reality  it  was 
the  first  era  of  their  slaveiT ;  for  the  world  never  produced  greater  tyrants  than  g 
those  Parthian  kings  to  whom  they  were  subjected.  The  Macedonian  yoke 
would  l-jave  been  much  more  tolerable  than  their  oppressive  government,  if 
they  had  continued  to  submit  to  it.  Ai'saces  now  began  to  assume  the  title  of 
king,  and  firmly  established  this  empire  of  the  east,  which,  in  process  of  time 
was  a  check  to  the  Roman  power,  and  became  a  barrier,  which  all  the  armien 
of  that  people  were  incapable  of  forcing.  All  the  kings  wix>  succeeded  Arsaces 
made  it  an  indispensable  law,  and  counted  it  an  honour,  to  be  called  by  bis 
name ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  retained  that  of  Ptolemy,  as 
long  as  the  race  of  Ptolemy  Soter  governed  that  kingdom  Arsaces  raised  bida 
self  to  a  throne  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  and  became  as  memorable 
amor^  the  Parthians,  as  Cyrus  had  been  among  the  Persians,  Alexander  among 
^he  Macedonians,  or  Romulus  amongtbe  Romans.§  This  verifies  that  passage 
in  holy  Scripture,  which  declares,  **  That  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kmgdom 
of  men,  ana  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest 
of  men."|| 

Onias,  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  had  neglected  to  send  to  Ptolemy 
the  usual  tribute  of  twenty  talents,  which  his  predecessors  had  always  paid  to 
the  kings  of  £!gypt,  as  a  testimony  of  the  homage  they  rendered  to  that  crown. 
The  king  sent  Athenion,  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears,  which  then  amounted  to  a  great  sum  ;  and  to  threaten  tne 
Jews,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  a  body  o^  troops,  who  should  be  commissioned  to 
expel  them  from  their  country,  and  divide  it  among  themselves.    The  alann 
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fras  rery*  ^at  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was>  thought  necmaiy  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias,  who, 
though  in  the  prime  of  bis  youth,  was  universally  esteemed  for  bis  prudence, 
probity,  and  justice.  Atbenion,  auring  his  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  had  con- 
ceiTea  a  great  regard  for  his  character,  and  as  he  set  out  for  Egnrpt  before  him, 
he  promised  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power  wiU)  the  king.  Jo- 
tepo  followed  him  in  a  short  time,  and  on  his  way  met  with  several  considerable 
persons  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  who  were  also  goii^  to  Egypt,  wkh  an  in- 
tention to  oder  terms  for  farmir^  the  great  revenues  of  those  provinces.  As  the 
e<}uipage  of  Joseph  was  far  from  Dekijg  so  magnificent  as  theirs,  they  treated  hira 
with  little  respect,  and  considered  him  as  a  person  of  no  great  capacity.  Jo* 
seph  concealed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  benaviour,  but  drew  from  the  conver- 
sation that  passed  between  them,  all  the  circumstances  he  could  desire  with  re- 
lation to  the  affair  that  brought  (hem  to  court,  and  without  seeming  to  have  any 
particular  view  in  the  curiosity  he  expressed.* 

When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed  that  the  king  bad  eone 
to  Menaphis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among  them  who  set  out  from 
thence,  in  order  to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  returning  from  Memphis,  with  the 
queeo  ami  Atbenion  in  his  chariot.  The  kin^,  who  had  received  impressions  in 
bh  favour  from  Atbenion,  was  extremely  delighted  at  his  presence,  and  invited 
him  into  his  chariot.  Joseph,  to  excuse  his  uncle,  represented  the  infirmities  of 
bis  great  age,  and  the  natural  tardiness  of  his  disposition,  in  such  an  engaging 
manner,  as  satbfied  Ptolemy,  and  created  in  him  an  extraordinai^  esteem  for 
(he  advocate  who  had  so  effectually  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  pontiff.  He  also 
ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him 
a  place  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing,  by  auction,  the  privilege  of 
farmiog  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  in  his  journey 
to  £gn>t  offered  no  more  than  eight  thousand  talents  for  the  provinces  of  Ccelo- 
lyria,  Phcenicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria.  Upon  which  Joseph,  wno  had  discovered, 
iu  the  conversation  that  passed  between  them  in  his  presence,  that  this  purchase 
was  worth  double  the  sum  they  offered^  reproached  them  for  depreciating  the 
king's  revenues  in  that  manner,  and  offered  ti^ice  as  much  as  they  had  clone 
Ptolemy  was  well  satisfied  to  see  his  revenues  so  considerably  increased ;  but 
being  apprehensive  that  the  person  who  proffered  so  laige  a  sum  would  be  in 
00  condition  to  pay  it,  he  asked  Joseph  what  security  he  would  g^ve  him  for  the 
performance  of  his  agreement  ?  The  Jewish  deputy  replied,  with  a  calm  air, 
that  he  had  such  persons  to  offer  for  his  security  on  that  occasion,  as  he  was  cer- 
tain his  majesty  could  have  no  objections  to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  mention 
them,  he  named  the  king  and  queen  themselves ;  and  added,  that  they  would 
be  bis  securities  to  each  other.  The  king  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  this  little 
pleasantry,  which  put  him  into  so  good  a liumour,  that  he  allowed  him  to  farm 
the  revenues  without  an^  other  security  than  bis  verbal  promise  for  payment. 
Joseph  acted  in  that  station  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  toe  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  court  and  provinces.  His  ricn  competitors,  who  had  farmed  those  reve- 
nues before,  returned  home  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  had  reason  to  be  sensi- 
ble, tnat  a  magnificent  equipage  is  a  veiy  inconsiderable  indication  of  merit. 

King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  in  Macedonia,  and  left  a  son  named 
Philip,  in  an  early  state  of  minority ;  for  which  reason  his  guardianship  was  con- 
signed to  Antigonus,  who,  having  espoused  the  mother  of  his  pupil,  ascended 
tte  darone,  and  reigned  for  the  .srace  of  twelve  years.t  He  was  ma^ificenl 
in  promises,  but  extremely  frugal  in  performance,  which  occasioned  his  being 
lonamed  Dosoat 
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Five  or  six  yean  afler  thia  period,  Seleucus  Calljnicus,  who  finrsome  time  ItaA 
continoed  in  a  state  of  captivity  in  Parthia,  died  in  that  countr^r  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,*  Arsaces  had  always  treated  him  as  a  kii^  during  bis  confinement. 
His  wife  was  Leodice,  the  sister  of  Andromachus,  one  of  his  generals,  and  he 
nad  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  that  marriage.  He  espoused  his  daughter  to 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  and  consigned  Pnrygia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His 
!>ons  were  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  ;  the  former  of  whom,  sumamed  Ceraunus, 
succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  republic  of  the  Acheans^be* 
gins  to  appear  with  ]ustre  in  history,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  sustain  wars,  par- 
ticularly against  that  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for 
me  to  represent  the  state  of  these  two  republics ;  and  I  shall  begin  with  that  of 
the  Achaeans. 

SECTION  II. — CHAIUCTER  6t  AJUTUS,  t7H0  DELIVERS  *  SICTOW  FROM  TTKANWT 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF   THE  ACH£ANS. 

The  republic  of  the  Achaeans  was  not  considerable  at  first,  either  for  the 
number  ol  its  troops,  the  immensity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent  of  its  territoiy. 
but  derived  its  power  from  the  great  reputation  it  acquired  for  the  virtues  ol 
probitjr,  justice,  love  of  liberty ;  and  this  reputation  was  very  ancient.!  The 
Urotonians  and  Sabarites  adopted  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Achsans  for  the 
re-establishment  of  good  order  in  their  cities.  The  Lacedsmonians  and  Thebao? 
had  such  an  esteem  for  their  virtue,  that  they  chose  them,  after  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate  the  differences  which  subsisted  between  them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It  likewise  preserved  its  liberty  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Al- 
exander ;  out  under  those  princes,  and  in  the  reigns  of  those  who  succeeded 
(hem,  it  was  either  in  sut^ection  to  the  Macedonians,  "who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece,  or  was  oppressed  by  cruel  tyrants. 

It  was  composed  of  twelve  cities^  all  in  Peloponnesus)  but  together  not  equal 
to  a  sii^le  one  of  considerable  rank.  This  republic  did  not  signalize  herself 
immediately  by  any  thing  great  and  remaricable,  because  among  all  her  citizens, 
she  produced  none  of  any  distinguished  merit.  The  sequel  will  discover  the 
extraordinaiy  change  a  single  man  was  capable  of  introducing  among  them,  by 
his  mat  qualities.  Afler  the  death  of  Alexander^  thi5  litUe  state  was  involved 
in  all  the  calamities  inseparable  Irom  discord.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  no 
longer  prevailed  among  them,  and  each  city  was  solely  attentive  to  its  particu« 
lar  interest.  Their  state  had  lost  its  former  solidity,  because  they  clba^;ed 
their  masters  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  sul:geGt  to  new  sovereigns.  Iney 
first  submitted  to  Demetrius  ;  after  him,  to  Cassander  ]  and  at  last,  to  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatus,  who  left  them  in  subjection  to  tjrrants  of  his  own  establishii^,  that 
th^  might  not  withdraw  themselves  from  his  authority. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  l^th  Olympiad,  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  Philadelphus,  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrfaus 
into  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  Achseans  resumed  their  former  customs,  and  re* 
newed  their  ancient  concord. §  The  inhabitants  of  Patrse  and  Dyme  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  happy  change.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the  cities, 
which  then  united,  ana  again  formed  a  repuUic :  all  affairs  were  decided  by  a 
public  council ;  the  registers  were  committed  to  a  common  secretaiy  ;  the  a»> 
sembly  had  two  presidents,  who  were  nominated  by  the  cities  in  their  re^>eo- 
live  turns ;  but  it  was  soon  thought  adviseable  to  reduce  them  to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where  freedom  and 
equality,  with  a  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good^  were  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  government,  drew  into  their  community  several  neighbouring 
cities  who  received  their  laws,  and  associated  themselves  into  their  privileges 
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J  an  was  oue  at  die  fint  ^t  acceded  id  this  manner ;  by  wfaicL  means  Ara- 
ti6,'one  of  its  citizens,  had  an  opportunttj  of  acting  a  yerj  great  part,  and  be 
came  reiy  illustrious. 

Sicjon  which  had  kw  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  her  t]^rants,  attempted  tx, 
shake  it  off,  bj  placing  (^inias,one  of  her  first  and  brarefit  citizens,  at  her  head ; 
and  the  government  already  b^aii  to  flourish  and  assume  a  new  form,  wiien 
Abanddas  found  means  to  disconcert  this  plan,  in  order  to  seize  the  tyranny 
into  his  own  hands.  Some  of  bis  relations  and  friends  he  expelled  from  the 
city,  and  took  off  ottiers  by  death ;  he  also  searched  for  Aratus,  the  son  of 
Clinias,  who  was  then  but  seren  years  of  age,  in  order  to  destroy  him  ;  but  the 
in&Dt  escaped,  with  some  other  persons,  in  the  disorder  that  tilled  the  house 
when  his  father  was  killed ;  and  a^  he  was  wandering  about  the  city,  in  the  ut- 
most consternation  and  distress^  he  accidentally  entered  unseen  into  a  house 
which  belonj^ed  to  the  tyrant's  sister.  This  lady  was  naturally  generous,  and  as 
she  aho  believed  that  tnis  destitute  in^t  had  taken  refuge  una  ,r  ler  "oof,  by 
the  tmpuise  of  some  deity,  she  carefully  concealed  him ;  and  when  night  came, 
caosed  him  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Aigos.* 

Aratus  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a  daneer,  conceived  in  his  soul 
from  theocefbrth  an  implacable  aversion  to  tyrants,  which  constantly  increased 
with  bis  aee.  He  was  educated  with  the  utmait  care,  by  some  hospitable  friends 
of  hfs  &ther,  at  Argos, 

Tbe  new  tyranny  in  Sicyon  had  passed  through  several  hands  in  a  short  time, 
when  Aratus,  who  began  to  approach  the  state  of  manhood,  was  solicitous  to 
deliver  his  countiy  eiitinly  &om  oppression.  He  was  ereatly  respected,  as 
well  for  ht&  birth  as  his  courage,  which  was  accompaniea  with  a  gravity  supe- 
rior to  hb  age,  and  a  strong  and  clear  understanding.  These  qualities  which 
were  well  known  at  that  time,  caused  the  exiles  from  Sicyoo  to  cast  their  eyes 
apoo  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  consider  him  as  a  person  destined  to  be 
their  future  deliverer ;  in  which  conjecture  they  were  not  deceived. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  formed  a  confederacy 
against  Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant  at  that  time ;  and  trough  the  spies  he  sent  to 
Aigos  kept  a  vig^ant  eye  on  his  conduct,  he  pursued  hb  measures  with  so  much 
prudence  and  secrecy,  that  he  scaled  the  walls  of  Sicjon,  and  entered  the  city 
oy  n%ht.  The  tyrant  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  himself  a  retreat,  through 
subterranean  passages :  and  when  the  people  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, without  knowing  what  had  been  transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
tbt  **  Aratus,  tbe  son  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume  their  liberty.'' 
Upon  which  the  crowd  immediately  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and 
bwned  it  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments ;  but  not  a  sip&'le  man  was  killed  or  wounded 
on  either  side ;  the  good  genius  of  Aratus  not  suflering  an  action  of  this  nature 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens  ;  and  in  which  circumstance  he 
made  bis  joy  and  triumph  consist.  He  then  recalled  all  those  who  had  been 
baoished,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.! 

Sicyoo  then  began  to  enjoy  some  repose,  but  Aratos  was  not  fully  relieved 
fi«D  inquietude  and  perplexity.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  affairs  with- 
out, he  was  sensible  that  Antigonus  cast  a  jealous  eye  on  the  city,  and  had 
meditated  expedients  for  making  himself  master  of  it,  from  its  ha  vine  recovered 
its  liberty.  He  beheld  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  discord  sown  within,  by  those 
who  had  been  banished,  and  was  extremely  apprehensive  of  their  effects.  He 
imagined,  therefore,  that  the  safest  and  most  prudent  conduct  in  this  delica.e 
juncture,  would  be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the  Achaean  league,  in  which  he  easily 
succeeded ;  and  this  was  one  or  the  greatest  servicer  he  was  capable  of  render- 
ing  hb  countiy. 

The  nowerof  the  Achseanswas  indeed  but  inconsiderable ;  for,  as  I  have  al< 
ready  observed,  they  were  only  masters  of  three  veiy  small  cities.  Their  coun- 
tiy was  neither  good,  nor  rich,  and  they  mhabited  a  coast  which  had  neither  ports 
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nor  any  other  maritime  stations  of  security.  But,  with  all  thk;  ine<liocm>  and 
seeming  weakness,  they  of  all  people  made  it  most  evident,  that  the  forces  iji 
the  Greeks  could  be  always  invincible,  when  under  good  order  and  discipline, 
and  with  a  prudent  and  experienced  general  to  direct  them.  Thus  did  thuse 
Achseans,  who  were  so  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  ancient  power  ol 
Greece,  by  constantly  adhering  to  good  counsels,  and  continuing  strictly  united 
together,  without  blasting  the  merit  of  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  maIig[naDt 
breath  of  en^y,  not  only  maintain  their  liberties,  among  so  many  potent  cities, 
^nd  such  a  number  of  tyrants,  but  restored  freedom  and  safety  to  most  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Aratus,  aAer  he  had  ei^aged  his  city  in  the  Achaean  league,  entered  himself 
among  the  cavalry,  for  the  service  of  that  state,  and  was  not  a  little  esteemed  by 
the  generals,  ^or  the  promptitude  and  vivacity  he  discovered  in  the  execution  of 
their  orders ;  for  though  he  had  infinitely  contributed  to  the  power  and  credit 
of  the  league,  by  strec^thening  it  with  his  own  reputation,  and  all  the  forces  of 
the  countiy,  be  yet  appeared  as  submissive  as  the  meanest  soldier  to  the  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  notwitnstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  city  from  whence  that  officer 
was  selected  for  such  an  employment.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  example 
for  youn^  princes  and  noblemen,  when  they  serve  in  armies,  which  will  teach 
them  to  forget  their  biiih  on  those  occasions,  and  pay  an  exact  submission  to  the 
orders  of  their  commanders. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  Aratus  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  admiration. 
He  was  naturally  polite  and  obliging;  his  sentiments  were  great  and  noble ;  and 
he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  the  state,  without  any  interested  views. 
He  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  and  regulated  t\s  friendship  and  enmity 
by  the  public  utility.  He  was  (jualified,  in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  affairs ;  his  expressions  m  discourse  were  always  proper;  his  thoi^hts 
just ;  and  even  his  silence  judicious.  He  conducted  nimseif  with  a  compla- 
cency of  temper,  in  all  differences  that  arose  in  any  deliberations  of  moment, 
and  had  no  superior  in  the  happy  art  of  contracting  friendships  and  alliances. 
He  had  a  wonderful  facility  in  ibrmiif^  enterprises  against  an  enemy ;  in  making 
his  designs  impenetrable  secrets,  ancTin  executing  them  happily  by  his  patience 
and  intrepidity.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  tnis  celebrated  Aratus 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  man,  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  nothing  could  then 
be  discovered  in  him,  but  protraction,  irresolution,  and  timidity ;  while  eveiy 
prospect  of  danger  was  insupportable  to  him.  Not  that  he  really  wanted  cou- 
rage and  boldne^,  but  these  qualities  seemed  to  be  struck  languid  by  the  gieat- 
nessof  the  execution,  and  he  was  only  timorous  on  certain  occasions,  and  at  in- 
tervals. It  was  from  this  disposition  of  his,  that  all  Peloponnesus  was  filled  with 
the  trophies  of  his  conquerors,  and  the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats.  In  this 
manner,  says  Pol^rbius,  has  nature  compounded  different  and  contraiy  Qualities 
together,  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  men,*but  even  in  their  minds :  and  nence  it 
is  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  surprising  diversity  we  freq^uently  perceive  in 
the  same  persons.  On  some  occasions  they  appear  lively,  heroic,  and  undaunted ; 
and  at  others,  all  their  vigour,  vivacity,  and  resolution,  entirely  abandon  them.* 

1  have  already  observ^,  that  those  citizens  who  had  been  banished  gave  Ara 
uis  peat  perplexity.  His  disquiet  was  occasioned  by  their  pretensions  to  the 
anas  and  houses  they  poesessed  before  their  exile ;  the  gieatest  part  of  which 
nad  been  consigned  toother  persons,  who  afterwards  sold  them,  ana  disappeared 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant.  It  was  reasonable  that  these  exiles  ^ould  be 
reinstated  in  their  former  possessions,  afler  their  recall  from  banishment,  and  they 
made  application  to  that  effect  with  neat  importunity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gnreatest  part  of  what  they  claimed  nad  been  alienated  to  fair  purchasers,  who 
consequently  expected  to  be  reimbursed,  before  they  delivered  up  such  houses 
and  lands  to  the  claimants.  The  pretensions  and  compliints  on  this  occasioii 
were  vigorously  urgea  on  both  sides,  and  Sicyoo  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
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hmg  ruined  by  i  chril  war  which  teemed  inerittble.  Nerer  was  any  afl&ir 
mote  difficult  thao  this.  Aratus  was  incapable  of  reconciling  the  two  iiarties 
whose  demands  were  equally  equitable^  and  it  was  iropossible  to  satisiy  them 
both  at  the  same  time,  without  expending  yery  considerable  sums,  which  the 
ftate  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish.  In  this  emeivency  he  could  think  of  no  re- 
Mwrce  but  the  j;oodness  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy  ,Kiug^  of  Egypt,  which  he  him  - 
lelf  had  experienced  on  the  following  occasion.* 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  ill  portraits  and  other  paintings ;  Aratifl^ 
theref<He,  who  was  an  excellent  fudge  of  such  performances,  collected  all  th^ 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  which  ne  could  possibly  procure,  especially  those 
if  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus,  and  sent  them  to  the  king.  -  Sicyon  was  still  in 
{real  reputation  for  the  arts,  and  painting  in  particular,  the  true  taste  of  which 
iras  preserved  there  in  all  its  ancient  purity.    It  is  even  said,  that  Apelles,  who 
was  then  admired  by  all  the  world,  had  beep  at  Sicyon,  where  he  frequented  the 
schools  of  two  painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  talent,  equal  to  a  thousand  crowns, 
dot  fior  acquirinjg  a  perfection  in  the  art  from  them,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  share 
in  their  mat  reputation.    When  Aratus  had  reinstated  his  city  in  its  former 
liberties,  be  destroyed  all  the  pictures  of  the  tyrants :  hut  when  be  came  to  that 
of  Aristntus,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  whom  the  painter  had  re- 
presented in  the  attitude  of  standing  in  a  triumphant  chariot,  he  hesitated  a  long 
time  whether  he  should  deface  it  or  not ;  for  all  the  capital  disciples  of  Melan- 
thus bad  contributed  to  the  completion  of  that  piece^  and  it  had  even  been 
tOQcbed  by  the  pencil  of  Apelles.  This  work  was  so  inimitable  in  its  kind,  that 
Aratus  was  enchanted  with  its  beauties  :  but  bis  aversion  for  tyrants  prevailed 
over  his  admiration  of  the  picture,  and  he  accordiqgly  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  fine  taste  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  recommended  him  to  the  good 
ffaces  of  Ptolemy ;  and  he  therefore  thought  he  might  take  the  liberty  to  im- 
plore the  generosity  of  that  prince,  in  the  melanchdy  situation  to  which  he  was 
Oieo  reduced.  With  this  view  he  embarked  for  El^ypt ;  but  was  exposed  to 
naiw  daneers  and  disappointments,  before  he  could  arrive  in  that  kingdom 
Be  had  a  long  interview  with  Ptolemy,  who  esteemed  him  the  better,  the  more 
be  knew  him ;  and  presented  him  witn  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the 
beaefit  of  his  city.  Aratus  carried  away  forty  talents  when  he  set  out  for  Pelo- 
poonesuB,  and  the  king  remitted  him  the  remainder  in  separate  payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occasioned  universal  joy  in  Sicyon,  and  be  was  invested 
with  foil  power  to  decide  the  pretension?  of  the  exiles,  and  regulate  the  narti- 
tioDs  to  be  made  in  their  favour.  But  as  a  vrise  politician,  who  is  not  for  en- 
grosnng  the  decision  of  all  affairs  to  himself,  is  not  afraid  of  diminishing  his  re- 
putatkm  by  admitting  others  to  share  it  with  him,  he.firmly  refused  the  nonoun 
designed  him^  and  nominated  for  his  coadjutors  fifteen  citizens  of  the  greatest 
repate,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  at  last  restored  harmooy  and  peace  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  refunded  to  the  several  purchasers  all  the  sums  they  had  ex- 
pended for  the  lands  and  houses  they  had  actually  bought.  It  has  always  been 
observed,  that  elory  pursues  those  who  are  industrious  to  decline  it.  Aratus, 
therefore,  who  Uiought  himself  in  need  of  gK)od  counsels  to  assist  him  in  the  de- 
tennination  of  this  important  business,  (and  persons  of  the  matest  merit  always 
entertain  the  same  diffidence  of  themselves,)  had  all  the  nonour  of  this  affair. 
His  conduct  was  hi^y  applauded ;  statues  were  erected  to  him,  and  tfioe  peo- 
ple, by  public  inscriptions,  declared  him  the  father  of  the  people,  and  the  deli- 
verer of  his  countiy.  These  are  qualities  that  infinitely  transcend  tbose  of  the 
ooost  celebrated  conquerors. 

His  illustrious  success  gave  Antigonus  jealousy,  and  even  fear;  inconsequence 
of  which,  at  a  public  entertainment,  he  artfully  enhanced  the  naerit  and  capaci^ 
of  this  young  man  by  extraordinary  praises,  possibly  with  an  intention  either  to 
fun  him  over  to  his  own  interest,  or  to  render  him  suspected  to  Ptolemy.    Ht 
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ihsintiated,  in  terms  sufficiently  intelligible,  that  Ar&tusbavf  ng  ^Uscorered,  by  liii 
own  exi)erience,  the  Yanilr  of  the  Egyptian  pride,  intended  tc  attach  himself  lo 
bis  seirice ;  and  that  he  tnerefore  was  resolved  to  empkiy  him  in  bisafiiurs ;  he 
concluded  this  strain  of  artifice  with  entreating  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  fdio 
were  then  present,  to  regard  him  for  the  future  as  their  friend.  The  particulars 
of  this  discourse  were  soon  repeated  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised 
and  afflicted  when  he  heard  them ;  and  he  complained  to  Aratus  of  this  injunout 
change,  but  the  letter  easily  justified  himself  to  that  monarch/ 

Aratus  having  ueen  elected  general  of  the  Acheeans,  for  the  first  time,  ravs 
Locris,  and  all  the  territoiy  oTCalydon,  and  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten 
fiand  men  to  succour  the  Boeotians ;  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  arrive  a:       _ 
tnem  till  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,*  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
£toliaD8. 

Eight  years  after  this  transaction,  he  was  elected  general  of  the  Acbseaos  a 
second  time,  and  rendered  great  service  to  all  Greece,  b^  an  action  whiclu  ac- 
ccmling  to  Phitaicb,'was  equal  to  any  of  the  most  illustnous  enterprises  oi  the 
Grecian  leaders.! 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  separates  the  two  seas,  unites  the  continent  o^ 
Greece  with  that  of  Peloponnesus ;  tne  citadel  also  of  Corinth,  distin^i^ied  bj 
the  name  of  Acro-Corintnus,  is  situated  on  a  high  mountain,  exactly  in  the  mid 
die  of  those  two  continents,  which  are  there  divided  from  each  otlier  by  a  veir 
narrow  neck  of  land  ;  by  which  means  this  fortress,  when  furnished  with  a  eood 
^rrison,  cuts  off  all  communication,  by  land  and  sea^  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
isthmus,  and  renders  the  person  who  possesses  it  with  a  good  body  of  troops, 
absolute  master  of  all  jCmece.  Philip  called  this  citackl  "  the  Shackle  of 
Greece  ;'*  and,  as  it  was  capable  of  being  rendered  such,  it  created  jealousy  in 
^11  the  neighbouring  slates,  and  especially  in  kings  and  princes,  who  conse- 
quently were  desirous  of  seizing^  it  for  their  own  use. 

Antigonus,  after'  a  long  impatience  to  render  himself  master  of  this  plnce, 
was  so  fortunate  m  to  carry  it  by  surprise,  and  made  no  scruple  to  congratu* 
late  himself  as  much  on  this  success  as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratus,  on  the  other 
hand,  entertained  bbpes  of  wresting' this  fortress  from  nim  in  his  turn,  and  wfaOe 
all  his  though  were  emplojred  to  that  efiect,  an  accidental  circumstance  iiii 
nisbed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  design. 

Eigihus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  had  taken  a  journey  to  Sicyon^  in  order 
to  transact  some  affairs  in  that  city  ;  and  had  there  contracted  an  intimate  ac* 

auaintance  witb^  banker,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Aratus.  As  the  cita- 
el  happened  to  be  the  subject 'of  one  of  their  conversations.  Erginus  toldhli 
friend,  tnat,  when  he  went  to  visit  his  brother,  who  was  a  soldier  of  that  gar- 
rison, he  had  observed  a  narrow  trac.k  hewn  in  th^  rock,  which  led  to  that  part 
of  the  summit  where  the  wall  of  <th^  citadel  was  veiy  low.  The  Imnker  was 
very  attentive  to  this  account,  and,  with  a  smile,  desired  his  friend  to  tell  him 
whether  he  and  his  brother  would  be  disposed  to  gain  a  large  sum  of  mane^, 
and  make  their  fortunes^?  Erginus  immeaiat^  comprehenc^  the  bentof  tms 
question,  and  promised  to  sound  his  brother  Diocles  on  that  head.  Sotne  few 
days  after  this  convera^tion  he  returned  to  the  banker,  and  engaged  to  conduct 
Aratus  to  that  part  of  the  mountsmi  where  the  height  of  the  wail  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  feet,  addmg  at  the  same  time,  that  himself  and  his  brother  would  s-siit 
him  in  executing  the  rest  of  his  enteiprise.  Aratus  pronused,  on  his  put.  to 
give  them  sixty  taletits',  if  the  affair  should  happen  to  succeed ;  but  as  it  oe* 
came  requisite  to  deposit  that  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the  security 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  as  Aratus  was  neither  master  of  so  many  talents,  not 
had  any  inclination  to  borrow  thein,  for  fear  of  eiving  rise  to -suspicion  by  tlat 
pmceediiig,  which  would  have  entirely  defeateof  his  enterprise,  be  pledged  all 

*  I  hilip,  more  than  forty  jean  bcfort  this  ertat,  had  obtained  a  e«1«br»ted  Tietoiy  OT«r  ihm  AtbeuaM 
••d  Thebana,  near  the  lame  place. 
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it».2[oki  aad  sUver  plate,  with  his  Bife's  jewels*  to  the  btnker,  as  a  aecantj 
ux  ibe  piomised  8$voa, 

Aratus  was  so  onagnaniroous,  says  Plutarch,  and  had  such  zn  ardour  (or  gieai 
tctioQs,  that  when  be  considered  with  himself,  how  universally  the  famous  £pa> 
BJoondas  and  Phocion  had  been  reputed  the  most  worthy  and  just  men  m  all 
Greece,  for  refusing  the  presents  that  had  been  offered  to  them,  and  preferring 
'  victoe  to  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  he  was  solicitous  to  refine  upon  their  ge- 
Rfosity  and  disinterested  spirit.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between 
the  mere  refusal  of  presents,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  person's  self  and  fortune  for 
ths  serFice  of  the  public.  Aratus  parted  with  all  his  fortune,  and  that  too  with 
oat  its  bdiie  known,  for  an  enterprise,  wherein  he  alone  was  exposed  to  all  the 
dstnser.  vVbere  is  the  man,  exclaims  Plutarch,  in  the  enthusiasm  into  which  this 
noble  action  bad  wrou^t  him,  who  can  poesibljr  be  incapable  of  admiring  so 
ODcoBunon  and  surpriiio^  an  instance  of  magnanimity !  Who,  even  at  this  time, 
can  foibear  to  interest  himself  in  this  ereat  exploit,  and  to  combat  in  imaginih 
tion  by  the  side  of  so  mat  a  man,  who  paid  so  dearly  for  so  extraordtnaiy  a 
danger,  Aid  pledged  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  fortune,  only  to  procure  an 
oppoftunitj  of  advancing  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  in  the  dead  of  night, 
wbisn  be  knew  he  should  be  compelled  to  engage  for  his  own  life,  without  any 
other  fiecurity  than  the  hopes  of  performir^  a  great  action  I 

Itsny  justly  be  remarked  on  tnis  occasion,  that  the  taste  for  glory,  disinter- 
esfiednes,  and  the  public  good,  were  perpetuated  amon^  the  Greeks,  by  the  re- 
nembnince  of  those  illustrious  men,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  for- 
toer  aices  bf  such  glorious  sentiments.  This  is  the  great  advantage  which  at* 
teadi  bistoiy,  written  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  principal  advantage  de« 
rived  from  it. 

The  pr^varatieiis  ibr  the  enterprise  were  disconcerted  by  a  variety  of  ob* 
stiQctions,  any  one  of  which  seemed  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  ineftectual ; 
b^  when  all  these  were  at  last  surmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops  to  pasa 
lbs  night  under  arms.  He  then  selected  four  hundred  men,  most  of  wiiom  were 
nacqiKiinted  with  the  design  he  intended  to  execute  ;  they  were  all  furnished 
with  scaling-ladders,  and  he  led  them  directly  to  the  gates  of  the  city  by  the 
walk  of  Juno's  temple.  The  sky  was  then  unclouded,  and  the  moon  shone  ex- 
txrnefy  bright,  which  filled  the  adventurers  with  just  apprehensions  of  being 
Covered.  But  in  a  little  time,  a  dark  fog  rose  very  fortunately  from  the  sea, 
md  sbed  a  thick  gloom  over  all  die  a(^'acent  parts  of  the  city.  All  the  troops 
tbm  seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  to  take  off  their  shoes,  as  well  to  lessen 
the  noise,  as  to  fecilitate  their  ascent  uv  the  scaling  ladders,  from  which  they 
vvoaid  not  then  be  so  liable  to  slip.  In  tiie  mean  time,  Ei^inus,  with  seven  reso- 
lute yoonr  men,  habited  like  travellers,  passed  throuq^h  the  gate  without  being 
Pefcmel,  and  killed  the  sentinel  and  guards  who  were  there  upon  duty.  The 
adders  were  then  fixed  upon  the  wall,  and  Aratus  ascended  with  one  hundred 
of  bis  boldest  troops,  giving  orders  to  me  rest  to  follow  him  as  fast  as  they  were 
•Me;  and  when  they  bad  all  mounted  the  wall, he  descended  into  the  city  witk 
(be  utmost  joy,  as  having  already  succeeded,  by  passing  undiscovered. 

As  they  were  proceedrag  in  their  march,  they  saw  a  small  guard  of  four  men. 
wrtb  I^ts  in  their  hands,  oy  whom  they  were  not  perceived,  because  the  dark- 
ness €^tbe  night  shrouded  them  from  their  view.  Aratus  and  his  men  shrunk 
back  into  a  Ime,  sfBinsi  some  walls  and  ruins  that  were  near,  where  they  dis- 
posed themselves  into  an  ambuscade,  from  whence  they  started  as  the  four  men 
were  passing  by,  and  killed  three  of  their  number.  The  fourth,  who  received 
a  deep  wound  on  his  bead,  fled  from  the  place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was 
«ble,  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city.  The  trumpets  in  a  moment  sounded 
fee  alann,  and  all  the  inhabilttnts  crowded  toeether  at  the  noise.  The  streets 
were  already  filled  with  people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  by  the  blaze  of 
imwinenible  lights  which  were  immediately  set  up  in  trie  city,  and  also  on  the 
nroparts  of  the  castle,  while  eveiy  place  resounold  with  confuse  cries  triM 
were  not  to  be  d  itingui^ed. 
Vol.  Ill 
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Aratus  still  continued  his  progress,  notwithstanding  the  aiann,and  endeavomed 
to  climb  the  steep  rocks,  which  at  first  were  veiy  difficult  of  ascent,  because 
he  had  missed  the  path  that  led  to  the  wall  through  numberless  windings,  whico 
it  wai  almost  impracticable  to  trace  out.  While  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the 
clouds  dispersed,  as  if  a  miracle  had  interposed  in  his  favour ;  the  moon  then 
appeared  m  its  former  brightness,  and  discovfv^d  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path, 
till  he  arrived  on  the  spot  ofground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  fur 
merly  described  to  him.  Tne  skies  were  then  happily  covered  with  clouds 
ac^ain,  and  the  moon  was  once  more  immersed  in  darkness. 

The  three  hundred  soldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left  without,  near  the  temple 
of  Juno,  having  entered  the  city,  which  was  then  filled  with  confusion  and  tu- 
mult, and  also  illuminated  with  a  prodigious  number  of  lights ;  and  not  beings 
able  to  find  the  path  which  Aratus  had  taken,  drew  up  into  a  close  body,  under 
a  bonded  rock,  which  shaded  them,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  where 
they  waited  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  distress.  Aratus  was  tfien  skirmishing 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  the  noise  of  the  combatants  might  easily  be 
beard ;  but  as  the  sound  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  moun* 
tains.  It  was  impossible  lo  distinguish  the  place  from  whence  it  prtK:eeded. 
ihose  soldiers, therefore, not  knowing^ which  way  to  bend  their  course, Arcbe* 
icus,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  ling  Antigonus.  having  drawn  out  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  troops,  mounted  the  ascent  with  loud  shouts,  and  a  great 
blast  of  trumpets,  with  an  intention  to  assault  Aratus  in  his  rear,  and  passed  by 
those  three  hundred  men  without  perceiving  them ;  but  when  he  had  advanced 
a  little  beyond  them,  they  started  from  the  place  of  their  concealment,  as  if  they 
had  been  planted  expressly  in  ambuscade,  and  fell  upon  him  with  great  reso 
lution,  killing  all  who  first  came  in  their  way.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  and  even 
Archelaus  himself,  were  then  seized  with  such  a  constematioD,  that  they  fled 
from  their  enemies,  who  continued  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat,  till  they  had 
all  dispersed  theipselves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  Emnus,  who  had 
been  sent  by  thosa  that  were  fightinff  on  the  walls  of  the  citackl,  to  acquaint 
them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  made  a  very  vigorous  de- 
fence, and  was  in  great  need  of  immediate  assistance.  The  troops  tMn  desired 
him  to  be  their  conductor  that  moment,  and  as  they  mounted  tne  rocks,  they 
proclaimed  their  approach  by  loud  cries,  to  animate  their  friends,  and  redouble 
their  ardour.  The  beams  of^the  moon,  which  was  then  in  the  full,  pla^red  upon 
their  armour,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  length  of  the  way  by  which  tbej 
ascended,  made  them  appear  more  numerous,  while  the  midnight  silence  ren- 
dered the  echoes  much  more  strong  and  audible ;  by  which  means  their  shouts 
seemed  those  of  a  much  greater  body  of  men  than  they  really  were.  In  a  word« 
when  they  at  last  joined  their  companions,  they  chaiged  their  enemies  with  a 
vigour  that  soon  dispersed  them,  upon  which  they  posted  themselves  on  the  wail, 
and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  citadel  by  break  of  day ;  so  that  the  sun  8 
first  rays  saw  them  victorious.  The  rest  of  their  troops  arrived  at  the  same 
time  from  Sicyon ;  and  the  Corinthians,  after  they  had  wiUinely  thrown  open  the 
city  gates  to  receive  them,  assisted  in  making  the  troops  of  Antigonus  prisoners 
k»(  war. 

Aratus,  when  he  had  effectually  secured  his  victoiy,  descended  from  the  ci- 
tade.  into  the  theatre,  which  was  then  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
drawn  thither  by  their  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  him  speak.  After  he  had 
posted  his  Achseans  in  two  lines,  in  the  avenues  of  the  theatre,  he  advanced  from 
(he  bottom  of  the  stage,  completely  armed,  with  a  countenance  extremely  changed 
by  his  want  of  rest,  and  the  long  &tigue  he  had  sustained.  The  bold  and  manly 
joy  with  which  this  extraordinary  success  had  inspired  him,  was  obscured  by 
the  languor  his  extreme  weakness  and  decay  of  spirits  had  occasioned.  Th4 
moment  he  appeared  in  the  theatre,  all  the  people  were  emulous  to  testi^  their 
pBofound  respect  and  ^ratitdde  by  repeated  applause  and  acclamations  ArmtHt, 
yti  the  mean  une,  shiAed  -his  lance  from  his  left  to  his  right  hand ;  tod  '^ 
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iMted  Upon  it,  with  his  body  bent  a  little  toward  (he  audience,  in  which  posture 
oe  continued  for  some  time. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  last  silent,  he  exerted  all  the  vk;our  he  had 
left,  and  acquainted  them,  in  a  lon^  discourse,  with  the  particulars  ofthe  Acbsar 
league ;  afler  which  he  exhorted  them  to  accede  to  it.  He  likewise  delivered 
to  tbero  the  keys  of  their  city,  which,  till  then,  had  never  been  in  their  power 
trooi  the  time  of  Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of  Antigonus,  he  restored  Archo* 
bos,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner,  to  ni^  liberty,  but  caused  Theophrastus  tc/ 
suffer  death  for  refusing  to  quit  the  city. 

Aratus  made  bimselfmaster  of  the  temnle  of  Juno,  and  of  the  port,  where  he 
•eired  twenty-five  ol  the  kln<^'s  ship«.  He  also  took  five  hundred  war-horses, 
iiid  four  huiidred  Syrians,  whom  he  aAerwards  sold.  The  Achaeans  kept  the 
citadel,  in  which  they  placed  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men. 

Kn  action  so  bold  and  successful  as  this,  must  undoubtedly  be  productive  of 
very  fortunate  events.  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  Quitted  the  party  of  Anti- 
SoniB,  and  joined  Aratu?.  Their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  people  of 
Trxzene  and  Epidaurus,  who  acceded  to  the  Achsan  league. 

Araius  also  brought  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  confederacy,  by  assign- 
ing tbe  superintendency  v  (  the  war  to  him,  and  electing  him  generalissimo  of 
tbeir  troops  by  land  and  sea.  This  event  acquired  him  so  much  credit  and  repu- 
'atioo,  that  though  the  nomination  of  an^  man  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for 
« succession  of  years  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  laws,  Aratus  was  however 
elected  every  other  year,  and  he,  either  by  his  counsels  or  personal  conduct^ 
enjoyed  that  command  without  any  discontinuance ;  for  it  was  evident  to  all 
mankind,  that  neither  riches,  nor  the  friendship  of  kings,  nor  even  the  particular 
adrantafe  of  Sicyon,  his  native  place,  nor  any  other  consideration  whatever, 
bad  the  least  competition  in  his  mind,  with  the  welfare  and  aerrandizement  ot 
the  Acbxans.  He  was  persuaded,  that  all  weak  cities  resemDle  those  parts  ol 
tite  body  which  only  thrive  and  extet  by  their  mutual  union ;  and  must  infallibly 
perisb  when  once  they  are  separated,  as  the  sustenance  by  which  they  subsist 
will  be  discontinued  from  that  moment.  Cities  soon  sink  into  ruin,  when  the 
social  bands  which  connect  them  are  once  dissolved ;  but  they  are  always  seen 
lo  Wish,  and  improve  in  power  and  prosperity,  when  they  become  parts  of  a 
^^  bo(fy,  and  are  associated  by  a  unity  of  interest.  A  common  precaution 
to  re^  through  the  whole,  and  is  the  happy  source  of  life,  from  whence  all 
^  vigour  that  supports  them  is  derived. 

All  the  views  of  Aratus,  while  he  continued  in  his  employment,  tended  en- 
nviyto  the  expubion  of  the  Macedonians  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  abolition 
•i^all  kinds  of  tyranny ;  the  re-establi^ment  ofthe  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty. 
and  the  exercise  of  their  laws.  These  were  the  only  motives  which  prompted 
him  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  during  the  life  of  that 
prince* 

lie  also  pursued  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  Demetrius,  who  succeeded 
Aotigonus,  and  rekrned  for  the  space  of  ten  years  The  ^tolians  had  at  first 
joined  Antieomis  Uonatus,  with  an  intention  to  destroy  the  Achaean  league ;  but 
embroiled  themselves  with  Demetrius  his  successor,  who  declared  war  against 
^•t  The  Achaeans,  foigetting  on  this  occasion  the  ill«treatment  they  had  re- 
vived from  that  people,  marched  to  their  assistance,  by  which  means  a  strict 
tnion  was  re-estaolisned  between  them,  and  became  very  advantageous  to  all 
^  neighbouring^  cities.J 

lllynum  was  then  governed  by  several  jjetty  kines,  whosuosisted  chiefly  by 
rapine,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  piracy  against  all  the  neighhouri.ig  countries. 
^poo,the  son  of  Pleurates,  Scerdiledes,  Demetrius  of  Pnarus,  so  called  from 
icihr  of  Ulyrium  subject  to  him,  were  the  petty  princes  who  infested  all  the 

"^ignbouring  parts ;  and  attacked  Corcyra,  and  the  Arcamanians  in  particular.§ 

^ —         _ ,  _, _  ,11 I      ■ " — ■ — 
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Teuta  reined  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Agroii,  who  ended  his  days  bj 
intemperance,  and  left  a  joung  son  named  Pinseus.  These  people,  haraseed 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  had  recourse  to  the  ^tolians,  and  Achseans 
who  readily  undertook  their  defence ;  and  their  good  services  were  not  repaid 
with  i^ratitude.  The  people  of  Corcjra  made  an  alliance  with  the  llljrian^ 
soon  after  (his  event,  and  received  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  with  his  garrison,  intc 
their  city.* 

The  Komans  were  so  offended  at  the  piracies  with  which  this  people  infested 
their  citizens  and  merchants,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Teuta,  to  complaii 
of  these  injurious  proceedinejs.  That  princess  caused  one  of  the  ambassadors 
to  be  slain,  and  the  other  ^  j  Be  thrown  into  prison,  which  provoked  the  Romans 
to  declare  war  against  her.  in  revenue  for  so  outrageous  an  insult  The  twc 
consuls,  L.  Posthumous  Albinus,  anu  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  set  out  with  a 
commission  to  invade  Illyrium  by  land  and  sea.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in 
concert  with  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  delivered  up  to  the  consul,  Fulvius,  the  gai^ 
rison  they  had  received  into  their  city ;  and  the  Romans,  after  they  bad  rein- 
stated Corcyra  in  its  former  liberties,  advanced  into  Illyrium,  and  conquered 
great  part  of  the  countiy ;  but  consigned  several  cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  treacherous  conduct  in  their  favour.f 

Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extaemity,  implored  peace  of  the  Romans,  and 
obtained  it,  on  her  engagement  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  deliver  up  all  Illy- 
rium, except  a  few  places,  which  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy :  but  the  most 
advantageous  article  for  the  GreeKs  was,  her  being  restrainea  from  sailing  be- 
yond the  city  of  Lissus.  with  more  than  two  small  vessels,  and  even  those  were 
not  to  cany  any  arms.  The  other  pettjr  kin^,  who  seen^ed  to  have  been  sub- 
ordinate to  Teuta,  were  comprehended  in  this  treaty,  though  it  expressly  men- 
tioned none  but  that  princess.l 

The  Romans  then  caused  themselves  to  be  respected  in  Greece  by  a  solemn 
embassy,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  their  pow^r  was  known  in  that  coun- 
try. They  also  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^tolians  and  A/chsans,  to  communi- 
cate to  them  the  treaty  the^r  had  lately  concluded  with  the  Illyrians.  Others 
were  also  despatched  to  Corinth  and  Athens ;  and  the  Corinthians  then  declared 
for  the  first  time,  by  2^  public  decree,  thiat  the  Romans  should  be  admitted  to 
celebrate  the  Isthmian  games,  with  the  same  privU^^  ^s  the  Greeks.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  also  granted  them  at  Athens,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  be  initiated  into  their  solemn  mysteries. 

Aratus,  af\er  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  reimEid  ooly  ten  years,  found  the 
dispositions  <^  the  people  very  fayoufable  to  his  oesigos.  Several  tyrants,  whom 
that  prince  bad  supported  with  all  nis  credit,  and  to  whom  he  paid  laige  pen 
sions,  having  lost  their  support  by  his  death,  made  a  voluntaiy  resigtiatioi^ 
the  authori^"  they, had  usurped  over  their  ^citizens.;, others  of  them,  either  in- 
timidated by  the  menaces  of  Aratus,  or  prevailed  upon  by  his  promises,  fol- 
lowed their  example ;  and  he  procived  seyeraj  advantages  for  them  all,  that 
they  might  have  no  temptation  to  repent  of  thejr  conduct. 

Aratus,  who  beheld  with  rpftiiet  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  Argos  to  the 
tyrant  Aristomachus,  undertook  their  deliverance  f  and  ipaoe  it  a  point  of  hon- 
our to  restore  liberty  to  that  city,  as  a  recompense  for  the  education  be  had 
received  there ;  and  he  also  considered  the  accession  of  so  potent  a  city  to  th 
Achaean  league  as  highly  advantageous  to  the  common  cause  ;  but  his  meisure' 
^o  this  effect  were  rendered  unsuccessful  at  that  time.  Arbtomachi:s  was  soon 
^fter  slain  by  his  domestics ;  and,  before  there  coukl  be  any  opportunity  to 
regulate  afi^su/s,  Aristippus,  a  tyrant  more  detestable  than  bis  predecessor^  seized 
the  supreme  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  maintam  hino- 
self  in  that  usurpatk)n,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  Amvea ;  but  as  he  beheld 
a  mortal  enemy  in  Aratus,  durii^  whose  life  he  imagined  his  own  would  always 
be  in  danger,  ne  reaolved  to  destroy  him  by  the  assistance  of  king  Antigoous. 
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Mred  jMassiM  in  ail  pofts,  who  watched  an  opportunity  for  ezecutinr  tlieir 
bloody  cocamivioiw  No  prince  or  conimander  can  ever  bave  a  more  effectual 
cniard,  than  the  firm  and  sincere  affection  of  those  they  eovem  |  for  when  once 
the  nobUitj  and  people  bave  been  accustomed  not  to  (ear  their  prince,  but  to 
fe.i:  for  bim^  inmimerable  eyes  and  ears  are  attentive  to  all  that  passes.  Aratus 
was  so  happy  as  to  experience  this  in  the  present  conjuncture.* 

Piutarco,  on  this  occasion,  draws  a  fine  contrast  between  the  troubles  and 
anxieties  of  Aristippus^  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Aratus.  That  tyrant, 
lays  be,  who  maintained  such  a  body  of  troops  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and 
woo  bad  shed  the  blood  of  all  those  of  whom  he  entertaiA^ai^  dreads  was  in- 
capable of  ei^oying  a  moment^s  repose,  either  by  ni^ht  or  day.  Every  circuin- 
stioce  alarmed  him  ;  his  soul  was  the  seat  of  terror  and  anxiety  that  knew  no 
ioten&in'on ;  and  he  even  trembled  at  his  own  shado#.  A  ver^  strong  ^ard 
coBtioally  watdied  round  his  bouse  with  drawn  swords ;  and  as  bis  life  was  per- 
petoiJly  in  their  power,  he  feared  them  more  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
oever  fennitted  mem  to  enter  his  palace,  but  ordered  them  to  be  stationed  in 
the  Dorticoes,  which  completely  surrounded  that  structure.  He  sent  away  all 
bis  oomestics  as  soon  as  be  had  supped ;  after  which,  he  shut  the  gate  of  his 
court  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  retired  with  his  concubine  into  an  upper 
apartment,  which  he  entered  by  a  trapdoor.  When  this  was  let  down,  he  placed 
hjs  bed  upon  it,  and  slept,  if  we  may  sunr>09e  a  man  to  sleep  in  his  condition, 
whose  soul  is  a  perpetual  prey  to  trouble,  terror,  and  apprehension.  The 
pother  of  the  concubine  removed,  each  night,  the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended 
into  bis  chamber,  and  replaced  it  in  its  former  situation  the  next  morning 
Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  acquired  a  perpefual  power,  not  by  the 
force  of  arms,  but  merely  by  bis  virtue  and  in  effect  of  the  laws,  appeared  i . 

Slic  with  a  nUin  robe,  ana  a  mind  void  of  fear ;  and  as  all  those  who  posses^ 
nesseSy  ana  mamtain  guards,  with  the  additional  precaution  of  arms,  gates, 
and  traps,  as  so  many  ramparts  for  their  safety,  seldom  escape. a  violent  death, 
Aratus,  oo  the  cootraiy,  woo  always  showed  bimsetf  an  implacable  enemy  to 
tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  posterity  which  exists,  says  Plutarch,  to  this  day,  and 
is  still  hoooured  and  respected  by  all  the  world.f 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  acted  with  no  extraordinary 
reaobtion  in  the  fint  engagement,  when  even  one  of  the  wings  of  his  army  had 
defeated  the  enenr^;  for  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  very  unseasonable 
and  reskned  the  victory  to  the  foe,  which  drew  upon  him  a  numt)er  ot  severe 
reproaches.  He  however  made  amends  for  his  fault  in  a  second  battle,  wherein 
AnstimNis,  and  above  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men  lost  their  lives.  Aratus,  though 
be  had  obtained  so  signal  a  victonr.  and  without  losing  one  man,  was  however 
unable  to  make  himself  master  of  tne  city  of  Argos,  and  was  equally  incapable 
of  restoring  liberty  to  the  inhabitants,  as  Agias,  and  the  young  Anstomachus, 
bad  thrown  a  body  df  the  king's  troops  into  the  place. 

He  succeeded  better  with  respect  to  the  city  ot  Megalopolis,  where  Lysiades 
bad  usurped  the  supreme  power.  This  person  had  nothing  in  his  character  oi 
tbe  violent  and  inhuman  qualities  of  tyiants,  and  had  seized  the  sovereignty 
^  no  other  inducement  than  a  false  idea  of  the  happiness  and  gloiy  which  he 
imagined  inseparable  from  supreme  power ;  but  he  resigned  the  tyranny,  either 
tbrougfa  fear,  or  a  conviction.of  his  error,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  and 
caused  his  city  to  accede  to  the  Achean  league.  That  league  was  affected  to 
such  a  degree  by  so  generous  an  action,  that  they  imitiediately  chose  him  for 
their  general ;  auod  as  he  at  first  was  emulous  of  surpassing  Aratus,  he  engaged 
io  several  enterprises  which  seemed  necessary  at  that  juncture,  and,  among  the 
fcst,  declared  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Aratus  employed  his  utmost 
■floence  to  oppose  him  in.  those  measures,  but  bis  endeavours  were  misinter* 

♦  Plut.  in  AmU  p.  1038—1041. 
T  MfMMM,  to  whom  Plntftrcb  nddrrtses  the  1ir«t  of  Amtut,  wai  one  of  h!f  detoeadaati,  and  IwiUN 
aiibkf  vUn  Um  ne«  wu  ttit.  conlioued.  three  h»idred  and  fiftf  yean  aAor  Um  daaUi  of  AratM. 
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preted  as  ibe  effects  of  envy.    Lysiades  was  elected  general  a  seooad  tiice 

and  then  a  third^  and  each  of  them  commanded  a  teroately.  But  when  he  was 
observed  to  act  m  opposition  to  his  rival  on  all  occasions,  and,  without  the  Icsast 
regard  to  decency,  was  continually  repeating  his  iniurious  treatment  of  a  virtue 
so  solid  and  sincere  as  that  of  Aratus.  it  became  evident  that  the  zeal  he  affected 
w«s  no  more  than  a  plausible  outside,  which  concealed  a  dangerous  ambition 
and  they  deprived  him  of  the  command. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  will,  for  the  future,  have  a  considerable  share  in  the 
war  sustained  by  the  Achseans,  it  seems  necessaiy  to  give  a  brief  account  oi  the 
condition  of  that  people  in  this  place. 

SECTION  III. — ^A0I8  ATTEMPTS  TO  REFORM  SPARTA.     RE  IS  COlfDEMHED  TO  DIE 

AND  EXECUTED  ACCORDINGLY. 

Wren  the  love  of  wealth  aad  crept  into  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  had  aftenrards 
introduced  luzuir,  avarice,  sloth,  effeminacy,  profusion,  ana  all  those  pJeasuret 
which  are  firenerally  inseparable  attendants  of  nches ;  and  when  these  hpd  brokea 
down  all  the  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  Lycui^gus  had  formed,  with  the  view 
of  excluding  them  for  ever,  Sparta  beheld  herself  fallen  from  her  ancient  gloiy 
and  power,  and  was  reduced  to  an  abject  and  humble  state,  which  continued  to 
the  reign  of  Agls  and  Leonidas,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Agis  the  son  of  Eudamidas.  was  of  the  house  of  the  Euiytionids,  and  the  six- 
teenth descendant  from  Agesilaus.  who  made  an  expedition  into  Asia.  Leonidas, 
the  son  of  Cleonymus.  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agidse,  and  the  eighth  prince  that 
reigned  in  Sparta,  after  Pausanias,  woo  defeated  Mardonius  in  the  battle  ot 
PlatttflB.* 

I  have  already  related  the  divisions  which  arose  in  Sparta,  between  Cleonymus 
and  Areus,t  in  regard  to  the  soverei|^nty,  which  was  ootained  by  the  latter;  and 
he  afterwards  caused  Pyrrhus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lacedsmon.  He  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son  Acrotates,  who  reigned  seven  or  eight  years,  and  leA  a  young 
son,  named  Areus.  from  his  grandfather.  This  prince  was  under  the  tuition  ot 
Leonidas,  but  died  in  a  short  time ;  upon  which  Leonidas  rose  from  the  regency 
to  the  throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  perverted  by  the  general 
corruption  into  whicn  the  government  was  fallen,  this  depravit)r  and  remoteness 
from  the  ancient  manners  of  that  people  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of 
Leonidas,  who  had  resided  for  several  years  in  the  palaces  of  the  satraps,  and 
had  for  many  years  made  his  court  to  Seleucus ;  he  had  even  espoused  a  wife 
in  Asia,  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  had  aAerwards  employed  hit 
utmost  endeavours  to  introduce  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free 
country,  and  a  government  founded  on  moderation  and  justice. 

Agis  was  the  reverse  of  this  character.  He  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  a^e,  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  the  midst  of  riches^  and  the  luxuiy 
of  a  house,  remarkable  for  bein^  equally  voluptuous  and  haughty,  he,  from  the 
first,  renounced  all  those  ensnanngr  pleasures ;  and  instead  of  testifying  t^e  least 
re^rd  for  the  ^  plendid  vanities  of  dress,  he  made  it  his  glonr  to  appear  in  a  plain 
haoit,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient  form  of  public  meals,  baths,  and  all  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  Sparta.  He  even  declared  openly,  '^  that  he  should  not  value 
being  kin^,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  of  reviving  the  ancient  law^  and  disci- 
pline of  Sparta.*'  These  coble  sentiments  were  a  demonstration,  that  Agis  bad 
formed  a  solid  judgment  of  regal  power;  the  most  essential  duty  and  tmegloiy 
i>f  which  are  derived  from  the  establishment  of  good  order  in  all  the  branches  cf 
a  state,  by  giving  due  force  to  customs  established  by  wise  laws. 

*  PluL  in  Af  id.  p.  790—801. 

t  Josephu*  ralfttes,  that  Arevi  kin?  of  Lacedemon  tent  letter*  to  Onias  the  hisfb'pnett  cf  the  Jews,  is 
wktc^  he  ackaowled^d  an  afinit^  briween  that  people  and  the  Lacedn*inoDtaDS.  The  oi%in  of  tMa  r»* 
latioD  it  act  eatilj  to  be  dUtiopuisbed,  oor  it  it  lect  difficult  to  reconcile  th«  tisM  of  Areua  with  tfMt  «f 
Ottias. 

1  PluUrch  infermt  nt,  that  hit  mother  Agetittrate,  and  hit  fraodntotber  Arehidaa^  poMeaaad i 
and  rilrar  than  all  the  other  LacedKnu>niant  together. 
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This  seTcre  discipline  was  disregarded  the  moment  Sparta  oad  ruined  the 
Athenian  government,  and  began  to  abound  in  gold.  The  same  partition,  how- 
ever, of  lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Ljcui^s,  and  the  number  of  hereditaiy 
fKKsessioDs  established  by  him,  having  been  preserved  through  all  successionf 
d  descent,  and  each  father  transmitting  his  part  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
received  it  himself;  this  order  and  equality,  which  had  been  preserved  without 
nterraptfon,  suspended  in  some  measure,  the  ill  effects  of  those  abuses  which 
then  prevailed.  But  as  soon  as  this  prudent  institution  began  to  be  struck  at, 
bja  law  which  permitted  every  man  to  dispose  of  his  house  and  patrimony  iu 
bis  own  lifetime,  or  to  make  a  testamentair  donation  of  them  to  whom  he  pleased, 
ttus  new  law  effectually  sapped  the  best  foundation  of  the  Spartan  polity.  Epi- 
tades,  ooe  of  the  ephon,  introduced  this  laiiu  to  avenge  himself  on  one  of  his  sons, 
,  fvbose  conduct  had  displeased  him.  '' 

U  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  whole  state  should  so  easily  be  induced  to  change 
rach  an  aocient  and  fundamental  custom  as  this,  merely  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
one  man.  The  pretext  for  this  change  was  undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  pa* 
ten^l  authority  in  their  several  families,  since  it  was  not  then  possessed  of  any 
motives  of  filial  respect ;  the  children  of  that  community  having  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear,  as  they  received  alike  all  the  fortune  they  could  expect  Immediately 
bom  the  state,  and  with  an  absolute  independency  on  their  parents.  This  do- 
mestic inconvenience,  in  which  every  father  thought  himself  concerned,  and  which 
seemed  to  regard  all  good  order  in  families,  created  strong  impressions  in  those 
irbo  bad  the  greatest  share  in  the  admiiystration,  and  renaered  them  incapable  • 
of  considering  the  much  greater  inconveniences  which  would  inevitably  result  ^ 
finm  this  cba^^,  and  whose  pernicious  effects  would  be  soon  feU  by  the  state. 

This  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  change  an- 
cient laws,*  on  which  basis  a  state,  or  community,  has lon^  subsisted,  and  whait 
precautious  ought  to  be  taken  against  bad  impressions  which  may  arise  through 
^icular  inconveniences,  trom  which  the  wisest  institutions  cannot  be  exempted 
^Hiat  prudence,  penetration  into  future  events,  and  experience,  are  necessaij  to 
tbose  who  take  upon  them  to  balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and  defects 
of  ancient  customs,  with  any  new  regulations  which  are  proposed  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead ! 

It  ma^  be  justl^r  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta  was  occasioned  by  the  new 
law,  which  authorized  the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates.  The  great  men  were 
daily  enlai^ng  their  fortunes,  b^  dispossessing  the  heirs  to  whom  Uiey  belonged ; 
iocoDsequence  of  which  all  patrimonial  possessions  were  soon  engrossed  by  a  veir 
inconsiderable  number  of  persons ;  the  poverty,  which  then  prevailed  through 
the  whole  city,  sunk  the  people  into  a  mean  indolence  of  mind,  by  extinguishing 
that  ardour  for  virtue  ana  glory,  which,  till  then,  had  rendered  the  Spartans  sn- 
perior  to  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  by  infusii^  into  the  hearts  of  the 
peoole  an  implacable  envy  and  aversion  for  those  who  had  unjustly  divested  them 
of  all  their  possessions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was  reduced  to  about  seven  hun- 
dred; and  not  many  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  had  preserved  their  family 
estates.  All  the  rest  were  a  starving  populace,  destitute  of  revenues,  and  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  honours  and  dignities ;  these  acted  with  reluc- 
tance and  indifference  in  wars  against  a  foreign  enemy,  because  they  were  sen- 
sible the  rich  would  be  the  only  gainers  bv  their  victories ;  in  a  word,  they  were 
constantly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  change  the  present  situation  of  affair^, 
and  withdravr  themselves  from  the  oppressions  the^  sustained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta,  when  Agis  entertained  the  desigpi  of  redress>n^ 
^  abuses  which  then  prevailed :  at  the  same  time,  Aratus  was  employing  his 
endeavours  for  the  deliverance  of  his  countiy.f  The  enterprise  was  noble,  but 
eitremely  hazardous.    He  discovered,  contraiy  to  his  expectatiorj^  that  all  the 
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rouns:  n^pn  were  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views,  while  the  generalitr  ot  those 
in  yeai^ii  in  whose  minds  corruption  had  taken  the  deepest  root,  trembjed  at  ihr 
very  name  of  Lyctirgus  and  reformation.  He  began  by  conciliating  his  uncle 
Agesilaus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  reputation,  but  strongly  impressed  with 
a  passion  for  riches ;  which  was  the  very  circumstance  that  rehdered  hm  Ihe 
more  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  He  was  ready  to  sink  under  a  load  of 
debts,  and  hoped  to  discharge  them  without  any  expenseio  himijelf,  by  changit^ 
the  form  of  goverament 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring  over  his  ows  mother,  who  was 
the  sister  of  Agesilaus.  Her  power  was  veiy  great  in  the  city,  by  a  larpe  party 
of  fnends,  and  the  vast  number  of  her  slaves  and  debtors;  and  bcr  credit  gave 
her  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  most  important  affairs  :  when  A^is  had 
opened  his  design  to  her,  she  was  sifuck  with  consternation  on  the  first  ideas  it 
presented  to  her  mind,  and  employed  all  the  aiTuments  she  could  invent,  to  dis-  * 
suade  him  from  it ;  but  when  Agesilaus  joined  nis  own  reflections  with  those  of 
the  king,  and  had  made  his  sister  compreliend  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  Sparta  horn  the  execution  of  such  a  design,  and  represented  to  her  the  gloiy 
which  her  family  would  for  ever  derive  from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as  thOse  of  her 
sex  with  whom  ^  was  most  intimate,  being  then  animated  by  the  noble  ambi- 
tion of  the  young  prince,  immediately  changed  their  sentiments  and  weiie  so  af- 
fected  with  the  beauty  of  the  project,  that  they  themselves  pressed  Agis  to  enter 
upon  the  execution  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  likewise  serit  to  all  their 
fnends,  and  exhorted  them  to  concur  with  him  in  that  affair. 

Application  was  also  made  by  then!  to  the  other  ladies  of  that  city,  as  they 
were  veiy  sensible  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  always  expressed  the  greatest 
deference  to  the^^Vives,  whom  they. allowed  to  exercise  more  authority  in  all 
transactions  of  state,  than^they  themselves  assumed  in  their  private  and  domestic 
affairs.  Most  of  the  riches  of  Sparta  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  women, 
which  proved  a  ^reat  obstruction  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  They  unaniomuslj^ 
opposed  his  scheme,  rightly  foreseeii^,  that  the  plain  manner  of  life  he  Vras  en 
deavouring"  to  re-establish,  and  on  which  so  many  commendations  were  be 
stowed,  would  tKfi  only  be  destructive  to  all  their  luxurious  pleasures,  but  diVest 
them  of  all  the  honours  and  power  they  derived  from  their  riches. 

In  the  consternation  excited  by  this  proposal,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
Leonidas^  and'tioqjured  him,  as  his  d^e  gave  him  an  ascendant  over  Agis^  to 
employ  hi^  wfaol^  authority  in  dissuadine  his  colleague  from  tlie  accomplish- 
ment  of  his  'plan.  Leonidas  was  greatly  Inclined  to  support  the  rich,  but  as  be 
dreaded  the  -indignation  of  the  people,  who  were  desirous  of  this  chaise,  he 
couklnot  presume  to  oppose  Affis  in  an  open  manner,  but  contented  himself 
with  croi»mg  his  designs  by  indirect  measures.  He  had  a  private  conference 
wkb  the  magistrates,  wherein  he  took  the  liberty  to  caltimniate  Agis,  as  a  person 
who  was  ofltering  to  the  poor  the  properties  of  the  rich,  with  a  partition  of^laods, 
and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compensation  to  them  for  the  tyrarciy  he 
was  preparing  to  usurp :  in  consequence  of*  which  proceedii^,  instead  of  (onn 
inr  citizens  for  Sparta,  he  was  only  raising  a  body  of  guardis  for  the  security 
ofliis  own  person. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  tnfte,  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  Lysander,  who 
concurred  with  him  in  his  views,  to  be  elected  one  of  the  ephori,  brought  into 
the  council  a  decree,  wmcii  he  himself  had  drawn  up,  the  principal  articles  of 
which  were  these.  1.  All  the  debtors  were  to  be  discharged  from  their  debts. 
2.  All  the  lands  which  extended  from  the  valley  of  Pellene  to  Mount  Taygetus, 
and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  and  likewise  to  Seksia,  should  be  parcelled  out 
into  four  thousand  five  hundred  lots.-  S.  The  lands  whicb  lav  beyond  those 
limits  should  be  comprehended  in  fifteen  thousand  lots.  '  4.  Tbe  last  portions 
were  to  be  distributed  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  parts,  who  were  in  a 
*,ondition  to  bear  arms.  5.  Those  lands  which  lay  within  the  limits  already 
mentioned,  should  be  reserved  for  the  Spartans,  whose  due  number,  which  was 
then  considerably  diminished,  should  be  recruited  out  of  such  of  the  neighbour- 
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«g  people,  and  strawen,  as  had  reoeiFed  an  honest  aiid^nerous  edi^catioD. 
and  warn  toen  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  not  disqualified  for  that  class  by 
aznr  bodilj  defect.  6.  All  these  should,  at  the  tiroes  of  repast,  be  disposed  into 
fi%  balls,  distineuished  by  the  name  of  phidioies.  the  least  of  which  sihould 
coiitaio  two  hunared,  and  the  laii^est  four  hundred ;  and  lastly,  they  were  all 
^robserve  the  same  manner  of  life  and  discipline  as  their  ancestors. 

This  decree  beini^  opposed  by  the  senators  whose  sentiments  differed  firom 
liose  of  Agis,  Lysaixler  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled,  and  in  the  stronee^t 
lenns  exhorted  the  citizens  to  consent  to  it.  He  was  seconded  by  Mandro* 
elides,  a  young  Spartan,  whose  heart  p:lowed  with  zeal  for  the  public  welfare , 
and  he  represented  to  the  people,  with  all  the  enei]^  he  could  possibly  ex 
press,  eveiV  motive  that  could  most  affect  them :  particularly,  the  respect  they 
owed  to  the  merooijr  of  their  illustrious  legislator.  Lycui^s  ;  the  oath  their 
ancestors  had  taken,  in  the  names  of  themselves  ana  all  their  posterity,  to  pre- 
%rve  those  sacred  mstitutions  in  the  most  inviolable  manner ;  the  glory  and 
boQour  Sparta  had  eijqyed,  during  the  time  she  strictly  adhered  to  them ;  and 
the  in&iDous  degeneracy  into  which  she  had  sunk,  ever  since  they  had  been 
disregarded  by  her ;  he  then  set  forth  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Spartans, 
those  ancient  masters  of  Greece,  those  triumphant  conquerors  of  Asia,  those 
mighty  sovereigns  by  sea  and  land,  who  once  could  make  the  great  king*  trem- 
ble OQ  his  throne,  but  were  new  divested  of  their  cities  and  houses,  by  the  in- 
satiable avarice  of  their  own  citizens,  who  bad  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  ex- 
tremes of  poverty  and  shameful  indigence ;  which  might  be  considered  as  the 
completion  of  all  their  calamities,  as^by  these  means,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
insult  and  contempt  of  those  to  whom  it  was  their  right  to  prescribe  laws.  He 
then  concluded,  with  entreating  them  not  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  their  obse- 
quiousness to  a  handiiil  of  ^len,  who  even  trampled  them  under  their  feet  like 
10  many  despicable  slaves,  as  to  behold,  with  eyes  of  indifference,  the  dignity  of 
Ifaeb'  city  entirely  degraded  and  lost ;  but  that  they  would  recall  to  their  remem- 
brance those  ancient  oracles,  which  had  more  than  once  declared,  that  the  love 
of  riches  would  prove  fatal  to  Sparta,  and  occasion  its  total  ruin. 

King  A^is  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  declared,  af- 
ter a  concise  discourse,  f  for  he  thought  his  example  would  have  more  efficacy 
than  any  words  he  coiua  utter,)  that  he  was  determined  to  deliver  up,  for  tlie 
commoD  welfare,  all  his  effects  and  estate,  which  were  very  consideraible,  con- 
sisting of  laiig^  tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  besides  six  hundred  talents 
ofcunent  money ;  and  that  his  mother  and  ^ndmother,  together  with  the  rest 
of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the  richest  persons  in  Sparta,  would  do 
the  same.  4 

The  magnanimity  of  the  young  prince  astonished  all  the  people,  who,  at  the 
same  tinfie,  were  transported  with  jqy  that  they  at  last  were  so  happy  as  to  be- 
hold a  king  wrorthy  of  SpaKa.  Leonidas  then  took  off  the  mask,  and  opposed 
him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  for  as  he  knew  that  it  would  otherwise  be  ne- 
ceoaiT  for  him  to  make  th^  same  offer  they  had  heard  from  Agis,  so  he  was 
sensible,  that  the  citizens  would  not  think  themselves  under  the  same  obligation 
to  him  as  they  were  to  his  colleague,  who,  when  each  of  their  estates  snould 
be  appropriated  to  the  public,  would  eneross  all  the  honour  of  that  action,  by 
rendering  it  tbe  effect  of  his  own  example.  He  therefore  demanded  aloud  of 
Agis,  wl^ther  he  did  not  think  that  Lycuigus  was  a  just  and  able  man,  and 
(loewbo  had  zealously  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  countiy  ?  Affis  then  replied, 
that  he  had  always  considered  him  as  such.  "Where  do  you  find  then,'*retortea 
Leonidas, "  that  Lycurgus  ever  ordained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave  the  free- 
dom of  Sparta  to  strangers,  since,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  firm  i)ersuasion, 
that  the  city  would  never  be  safe  till  all  straneers  were  expelled  from  its  walls  ?" 
Agis  answered, "  that  he  was  not  surprised  that  such  a  person  as  Leonidas,  who 
w  been  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  had  married  into  the  house  of  a 
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Persian  grandee,  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Lycufgus,  as  not  to  mam 
that  he  had  swept  away  all  actual  and  possible  debts,  oy  banishing  gold  aod 
lilver  from  the  city  :  that,  with  respect  to  strangers,  his  precautions  were  in- 
tended against  none  but  those  who  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  th^: 
manners  and  discipline  he  had  established ;  that  these  were  the  only  persoii< 
he  expelled  from  tne  city,  not  by  any  hostilities  against  their  persons,' but  frbir 
a  mere  apprehension  that  tneir  method  of  life,  and  corruption  of  manners,  mi|rhi 
insensibly  inspire  the  Spartans  with  the  love  of  luxury  and  softness,  and  an  im- 
tnoderate  passion  for  riches.'' 

He  then  produced  several  examples  of  poets  and  philosophers,  particularly 
Terpander^  Thales,  and  Pherecydcs,  who  had  been  nighly  esteemed  and  hon- 
oured at  Sparta,  because  they  taught  the  same  maxims  as  Lycuigus  had  esta 
blished. 

This  discourse  won  all  the  common  people  over  to  the  party  of  Ag]s,.but  the 
rich  men  ranged  themselves  under  Leonioas,  and  entreated  him  not  toabandov 
them  ;  they  likewise  addressed  themselves  to  the  senators,  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal power  in  this  affair,  as  they  alone  were  qualified  to  examine  al!  proposals 
before  they  could  be  received  and  confirmed  by  the  people  ;  and  their  solici- 
tations were  so  effectual,  that  those  who  had  opposed  the  decree  of  Ag^s,  car 
ried  their  point  by  a  unanimous  concurrence  ot  voices  ;  upon  which  Lysander 
who  still  continued  in  his  employment,  immediately  determined  to  ^proceed 
a^inst  Leonidas,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  by  which  "  each  descendant  from 
Hercules  was  prohibited  from  espousing  any  foreign  woman ;  and  which  made 
it  death  for  any  Spartan  to  settle  among  strangers."  Suflicient  proofs  of  de* 
linquency  in  tliese  particulars,  were  produced  against  Leonidas,  and  Cleombio- 
tus  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  de- 
mand the  crown,  as  being  himself  of  the  royal  racd|  and  the  son-in-law  of  Lie- 
onidas. 

Leonidas  was  so  confounded  at  this  proceeding,  and  so  apprehensive  of  the 
event,  that  he  took  sanctuaiy  in  the  temple  of  Afinerva,  called  CnaJcioicos: 
upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus  separated  herself  from  her  husband,  and 
became  a  supplicant  for  her  father.  Leonidas  was  summoned  to  appear ;  bul 
as  he  refused  to  render  obedience  in  that  particular,  he  was  divested  of  his  roy- 
ailhr,  and  it  was  then  transferred  to  his  son-in-law  Cleombrotus. 

Lysander  relinquished  his  employment  about  the  close  of  these  transactions 
the  usual  thne  for  holding  it  being  then  expired.  The  new  ephori  took  this  op 
portunity  to  commence  a  prosecution  against  him  and  Mandroclides,  for  having 
voted  for  the  abolition  oi  debt^,  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  contrary  to 
Lie  laws.  Lysander  and  Mandroclides,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
condemned,  persuaded  the  two  kings,  that  if  they  would  only  be  united  witb 
each  other,  tney  would  have  no  cause  to  be  disquieted  by  any  decrees  of  the 
ephori,  who  were  privileged  indeed  to  decide  between  them  when  they  were 
divided  in  their  sentiments,  but  had  no  right  to  interpose  in  their  affairs  when 
th«Y  concurred  in  the  same  opinions. 

The  two  kings,  in  order  to  improve  this  remonstrance,  entered  tlie  assembly, 
where  they  compelled  the  ephori  to  quit  their  seats,  and  substituted  others  ir 
thoir  stead,  one  of  whom  was  Agesilaus.  They  then  caused  a  band  of  young 
men  to-  arm  themselves,  and  gave  orders  for  the  releasing  of  the  prisoners :  in 
a  word,  they  rendered  themselves  veiy  formidable,  but  not  one  person  was  killed 
on  this  occasion ;  and  when  As'is  even  knew  that  Agesilaus  intended  to  cause 
Leonidas  to  be  a:8assinated  in  his  retreat  to  Tegea,  he  ordered  him  to  be  safely 
conducted  thither  by  a  sufficient  ^ard. 

When  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  beins:  absolutely  concluded  without  any 
opposition,  so  peat  was  the  terror  viLich  then  prevailed,  it  was  suddenly  ob- 
structed by  a  single  man.  Agesilaus  had  one  ot  the  largest  and  )>est  estates  in 
the  whole  countiy,  and  at  the  same  time  was  deeply  involved  in  debt ;  but  as 
be  was  incapable  of  paying  his  creditors,  and  had  no  inclination  to  incorporate 
his  estate  into  the  common  property,  he  represented  to  Agis,  that  the  cnai^ 
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mnuid  be  too  great  aikl  riolent,  and  even  too  dangerous,  should  they  attempt 
to  cany  their  two  points  at  the  same  time ;  namely,  the  abolition  of  debts,  and 
the  distribution  of  lands  ;  whereas,  if  thev  be^an  with  gaining  over  the  landed 
proprietors,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  debts,  it  would  oe  easy  for  them  to  ac- 
romplish  ttie  partition  of  lands.  The  specious  turn  of  this  reasoning  ensnared 
^i8,and  even  Lysander  himself  was  won  over  to  this  expedient  by  the  artifice 
of  Agesiiaus ;  in  consequence  of  which,  all  contracts  and  obligations  were  taken 
from  the  several  creditors,  and  carried  into  the  public  place,  where  they  were 
placed  in  a  laige  heap,  and  burned  to  ashes.  As  soon  as  the  flames  mounted 
Dtotbe  air,  the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  their  money,  returned  humt 
extremely  dejected,  and  Agesilaus  cried  with  an  insulting  air,  "  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  fine  and  clear  a  fire  before.'^ 

The  people,  immediateljr  after  this  tran^ction,  demanded  a  distribution  of 
the  lanas,  and  each  of  the  kings  gave  orders  for  its  accomplishment ;  but  Agesi* 
laus  still  continued  to  start  fresh  difficulties,  and  found  out  a  variety  of  pretexts 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  affiakir :  by  which  means  he  trained  time,  till 
Ans  was  oblis^ed  to  take  the  field  at  tne  nead  of  an  army  ;  tor  the  Achaeans, 
who  were  io  alliance  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  had  sent  to  demand  their  assist- 
ance against  the  ^tolians,  who  threatened  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the 
Megareans  in  Peloponnesus. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  general  of  the  Achaeans,  had  a/ready  assembled  his 
tioops  tooppose  tlie  enemy,  and  had  also  written  to  the  ephori,  who,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  bis  letters,  immediately  sent  Agis  to  their  assistance.  This  prince  set 
out  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  the  soldiers  testified  anincredible  joy  at 
their  marchi^  under  his  command.  The  generality  of  them  were  young  men, 
io  reiy  low  circumstances,  who  now  saw  memselves  discharged  from  all  their 
debts,  and  free,  and  also  in  expectation  of  sharing  the  lands  at  their  return  from 
this  expedition ;  for  which  reasons,  they  testifiea  the  utmost  affection  for  Agis 
The  cities  were  charmed  to  see  these  troops  pass  through  Peloponnesus,  withou 
committing  the  least  disorder;  and  so  quietly,  that  tne  sound  of  their  mard 
was  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  Greeks  were  entirely  surprised,  and  made 
the  fotlowine^  reflection :  '*  What  admirable  discipline  and  order  must  formerly 
itaTe  been  ooserved  by  the  armies  of  Lacedaemon,  when  they  were  commanded 
b]r  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or  the  ancient  Leonidas ;  as  they  even  discover  at  this 
tmie  so  much  awe  and  respect  for  their  general,  though  younger  than  any  sol- 
dier in  his  camp !" 

Agis  joined  Aratus  near  Corinth,  at  the  venr'time  when  he  was  deliberating 
in  a  council  of  war,  whether  be  should  hazard  a  battle,  and  in  what  manner  he - 
should  dispose  his  troops.  Agis  declared  for  a  battle,  and  thought  it  not  ad- 
nseable  to  allow  the  enemy  a  passage  into  Peloponnesus ;  but  added,  at  the 
8ao3e  time,  that  he  intended  to  act  as  Aratus  should  judge  proper,  as  he  was  the 
elder  officer  of  the  two,  and  general  of  the  Achsans,  whereas  he  himself  was 
only  general  of  the  auxUiair  troops ;  and  was  not  come  thither  to  exercise  any ' 
command  over  the  league,  but  only  to  engage  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
them,  for  whose  assistance  he  had  been  sent.  The  officers  of  Aratus,  instead 
of  treauog  bins  with  so  much  deference  as  A^s  had  expressed,  took  the  liberty 
^  reproach  him  in  sharp  terms,  for  his  aversion  to  a  battle ;  ascribing  that  to 
timioitj,  whicli  in  reality  was  the  effect  of  prudence.  But  ihm  vain  fear  of  false 
in&my  did  not  make  him  abandon  his  wise  view  for  the  public  good.  He  jua 
tified  his  conduct  by  the  memoirs  he  wrote  on  that  occasion ;  fnierein  he  ob 
serves,  that  as  the  husbandmen  had  already  carried  in  their  harvest,  and  ga- 
thered in  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  he  judged  it  more  adriseable  to  let  the 
enemy  advance  into  that  country,  than  to  hazard  an  unnecessanr  battle  at  that 
juncture,  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole  league  lay  at  stase  *Wben  he  had 
determined  i.ot  to  enter  upon  action,  he  dismissed  his  allies,  after  he  had  be- 
stowed the  greatest  commendations  upon  them ;  and  Agis,  who  was  astonished 
at  his  conduct,  set  out  for  Sparta  with  his  troops. 

The  iBtolians  entered  Peloponnesus  without  any  obstruction,  and  in  theii 
oaich  seized  the  city  of  Pellene,  where  tlietr  troops,  who  were  intent  on  no 
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thing  but  plunder,  immediately  dispersed  tbemselres  without  tbe  leMt  oidsr 
and  Deo^an  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  spoils.  Aratus,  infoniied  of  thine 
proceeding,  would  not  suffer  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  escape  him.  He 
then  ceasea  to  be  the  same  man,  and,  without  losii^  a  moment's  time,  or  waiting 
till  all  his  troops  had  joined  him,  ad\^noed  with  those  he  then  had,  against  the 
enemy,  who  were  become  weak  even  by  their  vicfoiy ;  be  attacked  them  in 
the  very  place  they  had  so  lately  taken,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it,  after 
having  lost  seven  huodred  men.  This  action  did  him  j^reat  honour,  and  changed 
the  injurious  reproaches  he  had  patiently  suffered,  mto  the  highest  applauses 
and  panegyric.* 

Several  states  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the 
Achsans,  Aratus  endeavoured  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
iPitolians,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded ;  for  a  peace  was  not  only  concluded  be- 
tween them,  but  he  also  effectually  negotiated  an  offensive  and  aefensive  league 
between  the  two  nations  of  iCtolia  and  Achsea. 

Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great  change  in  the  state  of  affairs 
Agesilaus,  who  was  one  of  the  epbori,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  lear  as  for 
merly,and  entirely  intent  hpon  tbe  gratification  of  hb  avarice,  committed  the 
greatest  violence  and  injustice ;  when  he  Ibund  himself  universally  detested,  he 
raised  and  maintained  a  body  of  troops,  who  served  him  as  a  guard  when  he 
went  to  the  senate ;  and  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue in  hisoffice  the  succeedmgyear.  His  enemies,  in  order  to  elude  the  calami- 
ties with  which  they  were  threatened,  caused  Leonidas  to  be  sent  for,  in  the  most 
public  manner,  from  Tegea,  and  replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  were  greatly  irritated  to  see  themselves  abused 
in  the  hopes  they  baa  entertained  ofth^  partition  which  had  never  been  car 
ried  into  execution.! 

Agesilaus  saved  himself  by  tbe  assistance  of  his  son,  who  was  universally 
beloved  :  and  the  two  kings  took  sanctuaiy,  Agis  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
called  Cnalcioicos,  and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Neptune.  As  I^Bonidas  seemed 
to  be  most  exasperated  against  the  latter,  he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the  bead 
of  a  band  of  soldiers  into  the  temple,  where  Cleombrotus  had  fled  for  refuge. 
He  then  reproached  him  with  mat  warmth,  for  assuming  tbe  reeal  powers  in 
violation  of^  the  ties  of  affinity  between  thein,  and  for  expeHinr  nim  from  hb 
owi)  country  in  so  ignoininidus  a  manner.  Cfleombrotus,  who  had  nothine  to 
answer  to  these  reproaches,  continued  seated  in  a  profbuna  silence,  and  with  an 
aspect  that  sufficient^  testified  his  cootfution.  H19  wife  Cfaelonida  stood  near^ 
with  her  two  children  at  her  feet.  She  had  been  equally  unfortunate  aif  a  wife 
and  daughter,  but  was  eaually  faithfol  in  each  of  those  capacities,  and  bad  al- 
ways adOiered  to  the  unfortunate.  She  had  accompanied  her  father' Leooidaa 
during  his  exile^  and  now  returned  to  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderiy  embraced, 
and,  at  the  same  time  became  a  supplicant  for  hhn  with  her  fadler.  ' 
'  All  those  who  were  then  present,  melted  into  tears  at  so  moving  a  sigMt.  and 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  virtue  and  tendem^  of  Chelonida,  and  the 
amiable  force  of  conjugal  love.  This  unfortunate  princess,  poSntii^  to  her 
mourning  habit  and  <»sfevelled  tresses,  **  Believe  me,  O  my  ntther,"  said  she, 
*'  thb  habit  of  wo  which  I  now  wear,  thb  dejection  which  appears  in  my  coun 
tenance,  and  these  sorrows  into  which  you  see  me  fallen,  are  not  the  effects  ct 
that  compassion  1  entertain  for  Cleombrotus,  but  the  sad  remains  of  my  afflic 
f  ion  for  the  calamities  you  have  sustained  in  your  flight  from  Sparta.  On  woat 
alas !  shall  I  now  resolve  ?  While  you  req^,  for  the  future,  in  Sparta,  ana 
triumph  over  the  enemies  who  opposed  you,  shall  I  continue  to  live  in  the  deso> 
late  state  to  which  you  now  see  me  reduced  ?  Or  is  it  my  du^  to  array  my- 
self in  robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence,  when  I  behold  tbe  husoand  I  receiyed 
from  youy  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  your  dagger  ? 
3houKl  he  beAmable  to  disarm  your  resentment,  and  move  your  soul  to  com* 
passion,  by  the  tears  of  hb  wife  and  children,  pemiit  me  to  assure  you,  that 
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lli«#i  M  punnl^  with  more  m  v^^rity  for  his  imprudence,  than  was  eren  in- 
teDaedj^y  jouraelC  whea  be  &liaiJ  see  a  wh'e  who  is  so  dear  to  him,  expiring 
at  his  teet ;  for  you  are  not  to  think,  tiiat  in  my  present  condition  I  will  evet 
consent  to  survive  him.  What  appearance  shall  1  make  amone  the  Spartan 
ladies,  alter  (ny  ioahility  to  inspire  my  husband  with  compassion  Tor  my  father, 
or  to  soften  my  father  into  pity  for  my  hushand !  What  indeed,  shall  1  appear 
to  them,  but  a  dausrhter  ana  a  wife,  always  afflicted  and  contemned  by  her  near- 
est relations !"  Chelouida,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  expressions,  reclined  her 
cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrotus,  while  with  her  eyes,  wfaicn  spoke  her  sorrow  in 
their  tears,  she  cast  a  languid  look  on  those  who  were  present 

Leooidas,  aAer  a  few  moments  discourse  withiiis  friends,  ordered  Cleombro- 
tus to  rise,  and  immediately  quit  Sparta ;  but  earaestly  importuned  his  daughter 
to  continue  there,  and  not  iocsake  a  father,  whogave  ber  such  a  peculiar  proof  of 
tenderness,  aa  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husbands  His  solicitations  were  however 
ineffectual,  and  the  moment  Cleombfotus  rote  from  his  seat,  she  placed  one  of 
her  duldren  ia  his  arms,  and  clasped  the  other  in  her  own ;  and  when  she  had 
oSered  up  her  prayers  to  the  goddess,  and  kissed  her  altar,  she  became  a  vo- 
luntary ejdle  with  ner  hnshana.  How  extremely  affecting  was  this  spectacle . 
and  bow  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  sucaa  model  of  corijug^  love  !  It 
the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  sajrs  PlutacQh,bad  not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vain 
elofj^  and  a  boundless  ambitk)n  to  reign,  b^  would  hare  been  sensible,  that  even 
banishment  itself,  with  so  virtuous  a  companion^  was  a  felicity  preferable  to  the 
condition  of  a  sovereign. 

When  Leonidas  baa  expelled  Cleombcotuaifrgpi  Spaita,  and  substituted  iiew 
epbori  iiKtead  of  the  former*  whom  lie  had  deposed,  be  bent  all  his  endeavours 
to  ensnare  Agis :  and  b^;an  with  persuading  hun  to  quit  the  asylum  to  which  he 
bad  retired,  and  reign  m  coojunction  with  himselC  He  assured  him,  that  his 
citizens  had  pardopeo  all  past  proceedings, because  the^.were  sensible  that  his 
youth  and  inczperiencief  with  his  predomioant  passioo  for  glory,  had  laid  him 
open  to  the  insinuations  of  Agesilaus.  But  as  .Agis  suspected  me  sincerity  of 
those  expressions,  and  pexsisted  ip  his  resolution. to  continue  in  the  temple,  Le- 
onidas no  longer  attempted  (o  deceiye  him  with pJauaible  pretences.  Amphares, 
Demochares,  and  Al^cesilau^  who  bad  frequently  visited  the  young  prince,  con- 
tinued their  assiduiyes  to  niai,and  sometimes  conducted  him  from  the  temple 
to  the  baths,  and  from  thence  conveyed  him  in  safetj  to  the  temple ;  for  each  of 
tliem  was  bis  intimate  friend.  ,    . 

This  fidelity  J  however^  wasJBot  of  long  contiBuanbe.  Amphares  had  lately  bor 
lowed  of  Agesjstrata,  the  mptber  of  Agis,  sereral  rick  suits  of  tapestry,  and  ^ 
raaguificent  set  of  silyer  plate,  .  Tbe$e  costly  cinaments  tempted  him  to  betray 
the  luog,  witb  bis  mpffaer  and  ^;randiiaeUier«  If  was  even  saio,  diit  he  was  much 
more  iiiclined  than  either  of  bis  two  conipatiioDa,  to  listen  td  the  sugrestions  of 
Leooidas ;  and  that  no  one  was  more  .mustrious  than  he  to  excite  the  ephori, 
to  which  body  hf  betongpd,  against  Agjs.  As  this  prince  went  sometimes  from 
the  \emp\e  to  the  bath,t£ej.Teso)vied  to  take  tkatopportonitjto  surprise  him ;  and 
when  he  was  ope  day  retufniq^  from  thoace,  they  came  up  tobim,  and  afler  having  * 
embraced  bun  witb  an  airofaffection,  they  attended  him  in  bis  way,  and  enter- 
tained him  wjtb  tbeir  iif ual  famyiari^  of  conversation.  One  o£4iie  streets  through 
<rhijch  they  passed,  turned  off  in  one  quarter  to  the  prison,  aad,  as  soon  as  they 
irrired  2^t  tbatp^mg^,  Ampberes  seixed  Agis  witb  an  air  of  authority,  and  cried, 
*  Agis,  1  D»ust,  Good^  YOU  to  the  ephori^  whom  you  are  to  be  accountable  for 
▼our  bebaviom^'^  At  t^e  same  instant,  UeUKX^bares,  who  was  tall  and  strong, 
orew  his  mantle  round  (us  ned^^and  dragged  him  aloi^,  while  the  others  pushed 
him  fi)r^ard»  as  tbey  bad  previously  agreed ;  and  as  no  person  came  to  assist 
biiu,  because  there  was  pobodj  in  the  street  at  that  time,  they  accomplished  their 
des^  aiKl  tbrew  him  iiito  prison. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  a  j^reat  number  of  foreign  soldien, 
lodsuriDUDded  the  prison ;  the  epboii  likewise  came,  and  when  they  had  sent 
fcrsud)  of  the  senators  as  concurred  witb  their  opinion,  they  proceeded  to  ex« 
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amine  Agis,  as  If  he  had  been  arraigned  at  a  com]3etent  tribunal,  and  orcie    O 
him  to  justify  himself,  with  respect  to  his  intended  innovations  in  the  ropuU  iC 
One  ofthe  ephori,  pretending  to  have  discovered  an  expedient  for  disengaeir^ 
him  from  bis  criminal  affair,  asked  him  svhether  Lysanderand  Aeesilausnad  not 
compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  those  measures.    To  which  Agis  replied. 
(hat  he  had  not  acted  in  consequence  of  any  com|)ulsion  ;  but  that  his  admira 
tion  of  Lycurgus,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate  his  conduct,  were  his  only  mo- 
tives for  attempting  to  ^store  the  city  to  the  same  condition  in  which  that  legis- 
lator had  left  it.    The  ^ame  officer  then  demanding  of  him,  if  he  had  repented 
of  that  proceeding,  the  young  prince  answered  with  an  air  of  steadiness,  **  That 
he  never  should  repent  of  so  virtuous,  so  noble,  and  glorious  art  undertaking, 
(hough  death  itself  were  presented  to  his  view  in  all  its  terrors."    His  pretended    *       '1 
judges  then  condemned  nim  to  die,  and  immediately  commanded  the  public  of-  1 

ficers  to  carry  him  to  that  part  of  the  prison,  where  those  on  whom  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  bad  passed  were  usually  8tranp;led. 

When  Demochares  saw  that  the  officers  of  justice  did  not  dare  to  lay  their 
hands  on  Agis,  and  that  even  the  forei^  soldiers  turned  their  eyes  from  such  a 
spectacle  of  horror,  and  refused  to  assist  in  so  inhuman  an  execution,  he  loaded 
them  with  threats  and  reproaches,  and  with  his  own  hands  dragged  Agis  to  the 
dungeon.  The  people,  who  by  this  time  were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  seized,  crowded  to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  began  to  be  veiy 
tumultuous.  The  whole  street  was  already  illuminated  with  innumerable  tapers ; 
and  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis  ran  from  place  to  place,  filling  the  air 
with  their  cries,  and  entreating  the  people  that  the  king  of  Sparta  mi^t  at 
least  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  be  judged  by  his  own  citizens. 
The  zeal  of  the  people  did  but  animate  the  murderers  the  more  to  hasten  the 
execution  of  A^s,  lest  he  should  be  released  by  force  that  veiy  night,  if  the 
people  should  have  sufficient  time  allowed  them  for  assembling. 

As  thie  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place  where  tney  intended  to 
strangle  him,  he  beheld  tears  flowing  from  tlie  eyes  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
touched  with  his 'misfortune ;  upon  which  he  turned  to  him,  and  said,  '*  Weep 
not  for  me,  my  friend,  for,  as  I  am  cut  off  in  this  manner,  contraiy  to  all  laws 
and  justice,  I  am  much  happier,  and  more  to  be  envied,  than  those  who  have 
condemned  me."  When  he  had  sJd  these  words,  he  offered  his  neck  to  the 
(atal  cord,  without  the  least  air  of  reluctance. 

As  Amphares  came  from  the  prison,  at  the  close  of  this  tragic  scene,  the  first 
object  he  oebeid  was  the  desolate  mother  of  Agis,  who  threw  herself  at  nis  feet : 
he  raised  her  from  the  earth,  and  assured  her^  mat  Agis  had  nothing  to  fear ;  en- 
treating  her,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  to  enter  the  prison  and 
see  her  son.  She  then  desired  him  to  permit  her  aged  mother  to  attend  her  in 
that  mournful  visit.  **  Your  request^"  said  he, "  is  reasonable ;"  and  he  imme- 
diately conducted  them  into  the  prison,  but  ordered  the  door  to  be  shut  the 
moment  they  entered.  He  then  commanded  the  executioner  lo  seize  Archi 
damia,  the*  grandmother  of  A^is,  who  had  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age  among 
her  citizens,  with  as  much  dignity  and  reputatioD  as  am  lady  at  her  time.  When 
the  executioner  had  performed  this  fatal  office^  the  inhuman  Amphares  ordered 
the  mother  of  Agis  to  enter  the  dungeon.  This  unhappy  princess  was  obliged 
io  )bej  him,  and  the  moment  she  came  into  that  dismaiplace,  she  beheld  her 
ifm  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a  little  distance  from  him.  her  dead  mother, 
with  th^  fatal  cord  still  twisted  about  her  neck.  She  assisted  the  executioners 
in  disengaging  her  parent  from  that  instnimdit  of  cruelty,  after  which  she  laid 
the  corpse  by  her  son,  and  decently  covered  it  with  linen.  When  this  pious 
office  was  completed,  she  cast  herself  upon  the  body  of  Agis,  and  after  she  had 
tenderly  kissea  bis  cold  lips,  **  O  my  son,"  said  we,  "  the  excess  of  thy  hu- 
manity  and  sweet  disposition,  and  thy  too  great  circumspectkm  and  lenity,  have 
undone  thee,  and  been  fatal  to  us !" 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and  heard  all  that  passed,  entered 
that  n^cment,  and  addressing  himself  with  a  savage  air  to  the  mother  of  Aicis 
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jou  kneWf**  nld  he,  ^and  ipproved  the  des^ns  of  jour  son  jxm  slial! 
fbaie  ID  Dis  punishment*'  Agesistnita  rose  at  those  words,  and  running  to  th« 
&tal  cofd.  ^^Maj  thb." crieoshe,  ** at  least  be  useful  to  Sparta." 

When  tne  report  of  these  ezecutioni  was  dispersed  tbrougb  the  city,  and  the  in- 
kabitaots  beheld  the  bodies  brought  out  of  the  pcison,the  indignation  occasioned 
bj  this  barbaritj  was  universal,  and  every  one  declaj«d,  tbal  from  the  time  the 
[A}rians  had  first  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  so  horrible  an  action 
!iad  Dever  been  committed.  It  must  indeed  be  Acknowledged,  that  all  the  black- 
est  crimes  in  nature  united  in  the  circumstanc«,0  Which  aggravated  this ;  and  we 
mar  even  add  too,  that  the  murder  of  the  king  iricluded  and  surpassed  them  all ; 
•0  barbarous  an  execution,  in  opposition  to  that  respect  with  which  nature  in- 
spires the  most  savage  people  for  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  is  such 
a  blemish  on  a  nation,  as  all  succeeding  ages  can  never  obliterate. 

A^  having  been  destroyed  in  this  manne^,  Leonidas  was  not  sufficiently  ex* 
peditious  in  seizing  his  brother  Archidamus,  who  saved  himself  by  flight ;  but 
he  secured  A^iatis,  the  consort  of  that  unhappy  king,  forcing  her  to  reside  in  his 
owl/  hou%,  with  the  young  child  she  had  by  him,  and  then  compelled  her  to 
espouse  his  son  Cleoimenes,  who  was  not  marriageable  at  that  time ;  but  Leo- 
nidas was  detoinined  that  the  widow  of  Agis  should  not  be  disposed  of  to  any 
other  person,  as  she  inherited  a  very  laij^  estate  from  her  father  Gylippus,  and 
likew'ix  excelled  all  the  Grecian  ladies  m  beauty,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  virtue. 
She  eodeavoured  to  avoid  this  marriage  by  all  means  in  her  power,  but  to  np 
efect.  And  when  she  at  last  was  obliged  to  consent  to  her  nuptials  with  Cleo- 
meoes,  she  always  retained  a  mortal  aversion  to  Leonidas,  but  behaved  with  the 
utmost  complacency  and  softness  to  her  younff  spouse,  who,  from  the  first  day 
of  his  mamage,  conceived  a  most  sincere  and  passionate  esteem  and  affection 
for  her ;  and  even  sjrmpathized  with  her  in  the  tenderness  she  j^reserved  for 
Agis,  and  the  regara  she  expressed  for  his  memoiy,  and  that  too,  in  such  a  de- 
pee,  that  he  would  frequently  listen  to  her  with  the  greatest  attention,  while 
she  related  to  him  the  great  designs  he  had  foimed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
government* 

SCCnOV    nr.— K^LEOMBITKS  ASCENDS  THE  THROITB  OF  SPARTA.       HE  REFORMS 
THE  OOTBRlflCEirr,  AITD  RE-ESTABLISHES  THE  AirCIEHT  DltCIPUHE. 

CLEOMEins  was  possessed  of  a  noble  soul,  an  ardent  passion  for  ^lory.  and  the 
&me  ioclmation  for  temperance  and  simplicity  of  manners  as  Agis  had  always 
expressed  ;  but  had  not  that  peculiar  suavity  of  disposition,  accompanied  with 
the  timidity  and  precaution  of  that  prince.  Nature,  on  the  contraiy ,  had  in- 
t'osed  into  him  a  vufour  and  activity  qf  mind,  which  ardently  prompted  him  to 
whatever  appeared  neat  and  noble.  Nothing  seemed  so  aesirable  to  him,  as 
the  govermneot  of  uie  citizens  agreeably  to  their  own  will :  but,  at  the  same 
rime,  be  did  not  think  it  hxx>nsi«teut  with  the  glory  of  a  wise  administration,  to 
employ  some  force  in  reducing  to  the  public  utility  an  inconsiderable  numbtn 
df  obstinate  and  uigust  persons,  who  opposed  it  merely  from  the  view  of  pri 
Tate  mterest.t 

He  was  far  from  beiii^  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affisiin  which  then  prevailed 
Id  Sparta.  All  the  citizens  had  long  been  enervated  by  indolence,  and  a  vo- 
^ptuous  life :  and  the  king  himself,  who  was  fond  of  tranquillity,  had  entirely 


<n  diiciplininr  the  young  people,  and  forming  them  to  temperance,  patience, 
lod  the  equaaty  of  freemen,  it  was  even  dangerous  to  mention  any  thii^  of  that 
natuDB,  as  Agis  himself  had  perished  by  attempting  to  introduce  it  among  them. 
I .  IS  also  said,  that  Cleomenes,  who  was  still  veiy  young,  had  heard  some  phi- 
inophical  lectures  at  the  time  when  Spherus,who  came  from  the  banks  of  the 

•  PhH.  in  CWoa  9.  SOiw  t  PUrt.  ia  Cleom.  p.  80»<^t4. 
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Boristlienes,  settled  m  Lacedaemon,  afxl  applied  lrim9^)  m^  a  verj 
manner,  to  the  instruction  of  youth.    This  perscHi  was  one  oi  die  priocipal  dls* 
<:iple8  of  Zeno  the  Citian.*    The  stoic  philosophy,  which  oe  then  piofeasedp 
was  exceedingly  |) roper  to  infuse  courage  and  noble  sentiments  in  the  mind 
but,  at  the  same  time,  was  capable  of  dangerous  effects  in  a  disposition  natur- 
ally  warm  and  impetuous ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  rendered  very  beoe 
6cial,  by  being  grafted  on  a  mild  and  moderate  character. 

After  the  deam  of  Leonidas,  who  did  not  long  survive  the  condemnation  and 
murder  of  Agis,  his  son  Cleomenes  succeeded  nim  in  the  throne ;  and  though 
he  was  then  ver^r  young,  it  save  him  pain  to  consider  that  he  had  only  the  empty 
title  of  king,  while  the  whole  authority  was  engrossed  by  the  ephori,  who  shame* 
fully  abused  their  power.  He  then  rrew  solicitous  to  chai^  the  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  as  he  was  sensible  that  few  persons  were  (Tisposed  to  codcui 
with  him  jn  that  view,  he  imagined  the  accomplishment  of  it  would  be  facili- 
tr.ted  by  a  war,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  embroil  his  city  with  the  Achsans, 
who,  very  fortunately  for  his  purpose,  had|^iven  Sparta  some  occasions  of  com 
plaint  against  them.f 

Aratus,  from  the  first  moments  of  bis  administration,  had  been  industrious  tc 
negotiate  a  leagqe  bfettfeen  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  through  a  persua- 
sion, that  if  he  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  they  would  bare  nothing  to  Tear  fbi 
the  tuture  from  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  tnis  wa»  the  only  point  to  which  all  his 
measures  tepded.  All  the  other  states,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  people 
of  £]i8,'and  those  of  Arc^dta,  who  had  espoused  Ae  party  of  the  LacedemoD- 
ians,  had  acceded  to.this  league.  Aratus,  soon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas, 
began  to  harass  the  Arcadians,  m  order  to  make  an  experiment  of  die  Spartan 
courage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  evident  that  he  despised  CleomeDCS , 
as  a  young  man  without  tbe  least  experience. 

When  the  ^phori  received  intelligence  of  this  act  of  hostility,  tbey  caused 
their  troops  ,to  take  fhe  fipM,  under  the  command  of  Cleomenes ;  they  indeed 
were  not  nuinerous,  but  the  consideration  of  the  general  by  tfhom  they  were 
commanded,  inspired  them  with  all  imaginable  ardour  for  the  war.  The  Acbacana 
marched  against  tl^^  with  twenty  thou^nd  foot,  and  ooe  thousand  horse,  under 
the  command  Q(,Aristoma|phus, ,  Cleomeoe&came  up  with  them  near  Pallantium 
a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  offered  them  battle ;  but  Aratus  was  so  intimidated  with 
the  bravery  of  this  pro<^ding,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  general  not  to  hazard 
itn  engagement;  and  then  m^de  a  retreat,  which  drew  upon  him  veiy  severe 
reproaches  from  his  own  troops,  and  sbarp  raillery  from  the  enemy,  whose  troops 
did  not  amount  to  fiye  thousand  men.   The  courage  of  Cleomenes  Was  so  mu^ 


but  where  they  were.**  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Achseans  in  a  second  en- 
counter ;  but  Aratus,  taking  advantage  even  of  his  defeat,  like  an  experienced 
general,  turned  his  arms  imimediately  against  Mantinea,  and  before  tne  enemy 
could  have  any  suspicion  9f  bis  design,  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  and 
placed  a  gams(^in  it.^ 

Cleomenes,  after  his  .return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think  seriously  on  the  execu 
(ion  of  his  former  desigr),  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause  Arcbidamus,  the 
brother  of  Agis,  to  be  recalled  from  Messene.  As  that  prince  was  descended 
from  the  other  royal  house  of  Sparta,  he  had  an  inoontestible  right  to  the  crown ; 
and  Cleomenes  umb  persuaded,  that  the  autbority  of  the  ephori  would  receive 
a  much  greater  diminution,  when  the  throne  of  Sparta  should  be  filled  by  iti 
two  kings,  whose  union  would  enable  them  to  counterbalance  their  power.  Bat, 
unhappily  for  his.  purpose,  the  saii^e  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  deatk 
of  Agis,  found  means  to  assassinate  bis  brother  Archidamus.it 

*  So  called  friKn  Cilium,  a  citj  of  Cypnifl.  t  A.M.  S763.    Aot  J>  C.  Stt. 
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CleoineDes,  soon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  adranti^  orer  the  Aclieaii^ 
a  an  action  near  M egalopoli^,  wherein  Lysiades  was  slain,  in  conseqtience  ot 
anting  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  been  repulsed 
m  an  early  period  of  the  encounter.  This  victoiy  was  very  honourable  to  the 
Toung  king,  and  increased  his  reputation  to  a  ^at  decree.  He  then  imparted 
ms  design  to  a  small  number  of  selpct  and  faithful  friends,  who  served  him  in 
a  very  seasonable  manner.  When  he  returned  lo  Sparta,  he  concerted  his 
march  so  as  to  enter  the  city  when  the  ephori  were  at  supper ;  at  which  time, 
penons  who  had  been  selected  for  that  purpose,  entered  the  hall  with  drawn 
siPQfds,aod  killed  four  of  these  magistrates,  with  ten  of  those  who  had  taken 
amis  for  their  defence.*  Agesilaus  was  lett  for  dead  on  the  spot,  but  found 
means  to  save  himself;  after  which  no  other  person  sustained  any  violence* , 
and,  indeed,  what  had  been  already  committed  was  sufficient. 

The  next  day  Cleomenes  caused  the  names  of  eighty  citizens,  whom  be  in* 
tended  to  banish,  to  be  fixed  up  ra  places  of  public  resort.  He  also  removed 
firom  the  hall  of  audience  all  the  seats  of  the  ephori,  except  one,  where  he  de- 
termined to  place  himself,  in  order  to  administer  justice ;  and  after  he  had  con- 
vok<Ki  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  explained  to  them  his  reasons  for  the  coo> 
duct  he  had  pursued ;  representing  to  tnem,  in  what  an  enormous  manner  the 
ephori  had  abused  their  power,  by  supi>ressing  all  lawful  authority,  and  not 
cify  banishing  their  kings,  but  even  causing  them  to  be  destroyed  without  the 
least  ^Hm  of  justice ;  ana  menacing  those  who  were  desirous  of  beholding 
Sparta  happy  in  the  most  excellent  form  of  government.  He  then  added,  that 
the  conduct  he  pursued,  rendered  it  sufficiently  evident,  that,  instead  of  con- 
sdting  his  own  particular  interest,  his  whole  endeavoars  were  employed  to  pro* 
aiote  that  of  the  citizens,  and  revive  among  them  the  discipline  and  equsuity 
which  the  wise  Lycuigus  had  formerly  established,  and  firom  which  Sparta  had 
derived  all  its  elory  aiid  reputation. 

When  he  had  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  he  immediately  consigned 
bis  whole  estate  to  the  people  as  their  common  property,  and  was  seconded  ir. 
that  action  by  Mq^tones,  nis  father-in-law,  who  was  yeiy  rich.  The  rest  of 
his  friends,  in  comunction  with  all  the  other  citizens,  then  complied  with  this 
example,  and  the  lands  were  distributed  ameably  to  the  intended'plan.  He 
ereo  assigned  a  portion  to  each  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  ana  promised 
to  recall  them  as  soon  as  affairs  could  be  settled  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  He 
then  filled  up  the  proper  number  of  citizens  with  persons  of  the  best  charactei 
in  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raised  four  thousana  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use 
ances  instead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear  bucklers  with  good  handles,  and  not 
w'th  leather  straps  buckled  on.  as  had  before  been  the  custom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  children,  which  he  endea- 
moored  to  re-establish  according  to  the  Laconic  discii>line,  and  in  which  he  was 
peatly  aided  by  the  philosopher  Sperus.  The  exercises  and  public  meals  sooa 
Ksamed  their  ancient  order  and  gravity ;  most  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  em- 
bracing this  wise,  noble,  and  regular  method  of  life,  to  which  the  rest,  whose 
oomber  was  veiy  inconsiderable,  were  soon  obliged  to  conform.  In  orcler  also 
to  soften  the  name  of  nuxiarch,  and  to  avoid  exasperating  the  citizens,  he  ap- 
[HNnted  hU  brother  Eiiclidas  king  with  him ;  which  is  the  nrst  instance  of  the 
simultaneous  administration  of  the  Spartan  government  by  two  kings  of  the 
nme  bouse 

Cleomenes,  under  the  impression  that  Aratus  and  the  Acheans  were  persuaded 
ix  would  not  presume  to  quit  Sparta,  white  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the 
oovelties  he  had  introduced  into  the  government  existed,  thought  nothing  could 
3e  more  honourable  and  advantareous  to  him,  than  to  let  them  see  how  much 
he  was  esteemed  by  bis  troops,  and  beloved  by  his  citizens,  and  what  confidence 
he  enkertaifw^d,  that  tlie  new  cnanges  had  not  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people 
fiom  him.    He  first  advanced  into  the  territorities  of  Megalopolis,  where  his 

*  The  maristracr  wm  cooipoMd  of  five  cpboci. 
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lioopicommiUedijreatdevutatiQnSiUidgaJnedaveryconHderableboatT.  T» 
these  ravages  Iw  added  iiisults,causin^  public  ganes  and  shows  to  fc>e  ezBiUted 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  daj,  Id  the  sight  of  the  enemy  ;  not  derirng  any  ml 
satisracliDD  from  nicfa  conduct,  but  aaij  intending  to  convince  Ibem,  by  this  coiH 
temptuous  bravado,  how  confident  he  was  cf  being  victorious  over  them. 

Though  it  waa  rerj  customai;,  in  those  tiroes,  to  aee  troops  of  coined lant  and 
dancers  in  the  train  of  other  .aim  ies,  his  camp  was  perfectlj  free  from  all  such 
dissolute  proceediies.  Theyoulfa^of  his  army  passed  tbe  greatest  part  of  ^ff 
time  in .  exercising  Ihemsehes.  apd  Ibe  old  men  were  industrious  to  Ibnn  and 
instruct  them.  Even  their  relfiations  from  those  emplojinenls  were  deroted 
to  instructive  aad  familiar  conversations,  interspersed  with  Aoe  and  dsiicale  nil- 
ienes,  which  were  alwajs  modest,  and  never  rendered  offensive  bj  iigurious  n- 
flectiohs.  In  a  wocd,  tbev  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws  by  which  fltt 
wise  legislator  of  Sparta  nad  been  careuil  to  regulate  conversations. 

Cleomenes  himself  appeared  like  the  master,  wl)a  dius  fonned  the  citizoa^ 
not  fomuch  tiy  his  discourse, as  by  his  example  in  leading  a  frugal  life.wti*  ' 
had  nothing  in  it  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  sulijects;  an  anecl 


model  of  wisdom  and  abstinence,  which  facilitated  beytud  expressitHi  b'a  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  things  be  performed  in  Greece.  For,  tboee  wboae 
affairs  carried  them  to  the  courts  oTother  kinoB,  did  ual.  admire  thehr  ricbea 
and  magnificence,  so  much  as  they  detested  tbeir  imperious  pride,  and  the 
haughtiness  with  which  they  Ir^ted  those  who  ap{iroa(^ed  Ibem.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  such  oSensive  mannenweTe  ever  experienced  in  tbe  court  of  Cleo- 
menes. He  appeared  in  a  very  plain-  habit,  and  almcat  without  officers ;  the 
audiences  he  gave,  were  as  loi%  as  the  people  who  applied  to  him  could  doire; 
he  kindly'  received  ill  ^persona  without  treating  ai^  with  an  air  of  austerity. 
This  affable,  and  eo^aging  behayiour  gained  bun  ttie  universa]  love  and  Tene- 
ration  of  his  people,  m  which  the  true  grandeui  and  merit  of  a  Uog  ludoubtediy 
consist. 

Hjs  ta^Ie  was  extreip^y  iumple  and  fnigfJ,  and  truly  LaccMiic.  No  music 
was  ever  introduqpd  ,Oierej  nor  did  any  one  desiie  it,  as  his  cDnveraatlcn  well 
supplied  iis  place ;  and  it  is  certain  tliat  those  who  are  capable  of  distii](^iahin|[ 
well,  may  pass  their  lime  ye^  agreeably  without  bftaring  songs.  Cleamenea 
never  failed  to  enliven  those  fe pa sts^ either  by  proposine  curious  and  impoituit 
questions,  or  rciat  ihg,'sonK  usefql  and  agreeable  piece  (u  history ;  sea>uao|:  the 
whole  with  a  delicate  vein  of  wit  and  gayety.  He  thought  it  neither  an  e^o- 
mentof  a  princ^'s^rpeiit  orcloijiioattacn  men  to  his  interest  by  the  attradioni 
of  riches,  and^splendid  taUe^^  Whereas  the  aibili^  of  gaining  their  hearts  Iff 
the  am-*^'"  "'■"■■ — ''.disf^tirse.and  the  cliaims  ofB  comnieicet  in  which  tnx- 
dom  of  incenty  of  manners  ^Iwaya  pnvailea,  was  coBsidered  I^ 

him  as  ualify.  , 

This  fa$>i>R  dispofiition  of  CleomuwB  secvred  him  the  afiectioa 

alltli  lE^iir^dtbftmvilhsiiGh  As  ardour  for  his  service.asMeiBed 

have  ainvipdblej    Hr  Tni^  ^rrrnl  rliirn  fmm  Ihr  Arha-nm. 

!s  of  their  allies,  ana  advaoced  almoft  «>  iar  as  Pbene 


ofall  tli 


with 


r  to  give  lben)batlle,ar  disuedit  Anlusasa  pi 
fled  trom  his  enemy,  wkI  abaDdwed  all  their  low  < 


tobcp!  eAdueansbaviM;  taken  Uie  field  nilii  all  their troope,! 

"    '       '  "■  "'  "lowed  f 


encam)  itories  of  Dyms,  Cleomenes  followed  them  thithtf,  khI 

harassed  Uiem.jperpetti^y  wilh^  much  kitr^idity,  as  at  I  Ml  compelled  tbcB 
>z  come  tua  haltle,  wberetn  be  obtained  a  complete  victory  :  br  beputlheit 
armTtoflie;ht,l[il1eaagreat  m^ny  men,  and  took  a,greatnumt>eTof  praaWK.* 
The  AcbEeans  were  extremely  dejected  at  these  severe  losses,  and  begaD  to 
be  apprehensive  of  the  neatest  calamities  from  Sparta,  espeoiallT  ^sbe  ac-dht 
happen  to  be  supported  by  the  £tolians,accordii^  tothe  Tumour  which  Omb 
prevailed.    Aratus,  vrfao  had  usially  been  elected  geraialeTeiy  other  year,  m< 
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limed  l»  duife  UnwlC  wit(  tkst  coauniasion  when  he  wm  cboieti  d(piin,  land 
Tmnixeoea  was'tubetituted  in  his  stead.  The  AchsBans  9etiei^ly'reii«uk«d  the 
cooduct  of  Arattn  oc  this  occasion,  and  with  rreat  justice,  as  he^  w%o  was  con- 
sideied  bj  them  as  their  pilot,  had  now  aban(K>ned  the  helm  of  his  vessel  at  the 
Qoment  of  a  threatening  tempest,  wherein  it  would  have  been  proper  and  glo- 
rious for  him  to  have  seized  it  mto  his  own  hands,  even  by  force,  in  imitation  of 
sereraJ  great  examples  related  in  histoiy,  and  when  he  ought  to  hate  been  solely 
solicitous  to  ^ave  the  state  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life.  If  he  had  even  de- 
spaired of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  Acheans,  he  ought  rather  to  hate  Submitted 
to  Cieoflsenes,  who  was  a  Gsiecian  br  birth,  and  king  of  Spart^,  ttmn  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  foreigners,  and  make  them  masters  of  Peloponnesus,  as  will 
soon  apbear  to  bave  fa«en  the  erent.  Jealousy,  however,  extinguishes  all  pru- 
drat  reflections,  and  is  a  malady  not  to  be  cured  hj  reason  alone.* 

The  AcheaiM,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extiemities,  and  especially  after  the 
loss  of  the  liist  battle,  sent  ambassadors  to  Cleomenes  to  negotiate  a  peace.! 
The  king  seenedat  first  determined  to  impose  veiy  rigid  terms  upon  them ;  but 
afterwara  despatched  aa  embassy  oti  his  ]>art,  and  only  demanded  to  be  ap- 
pointed mQial  of  the  Achcan  league,  promising  on  that  condition  to  accommo- 
date all  diffi^rences  betiveen  tiiem,  and  restore  the  prisoners  and  places  he  had 
taken  from  than.  The  Abheans,  who  were  ^err  willing:  to  accept  a  peace  on 
these  terms,  deoired  Olcfom^nes  to  be  present  at  Lerna^jyhere  they  were  to  hold 
a  general  assembly,  in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  kins:  accordingly  set 
out  for  that  place,  but  an  unexpetsted  acddent,  which  bapi>ened  to  nlm,  prevented 
the  interview ;  and  Aratoi  endeavoured  to  improve  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Qinder  the  negotiation  fifom  being  renewed.  He  imagmed,  that  as  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  chief  authority  in  the  Acheean  league  for  the  space  of  thirty -three 
years,  it  would  be  very  dishonourable  in  him  to  suffer  a  young  man  to  graft  him- 
^f  upon,  and  divest  him  of  all  his  glory  and  power,  by  supplanting  him  in  a 
:ommaiKi  he  had  acquived,  augment^,  and  retaiined  for  so  many  years.  These 
trooslderations  hkhiced  him  to  use  all  his  elObils  to  dissuade  the  Acheeans  from 
the  conditions  proposed  to  tl|em  by  Cleomenes  j  but  as  he  had  ^e  mortification  to 
liod  himaelf  incapable  of  coodllanng  them  witn  this  view,  because  they  dreaded 
the  bravery  and  uncommon  success  of  Cleomenes,  and  likewise  thounit  the  La- 
cedemonians were  very  veasoqable  in  their  intentions  to  restore  Peloponnesus 
fo  its  ancient  state,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  no  Grecian  oueht  to 
love  approved,  and' was  extrenelT  &hoaourable  in  a  man  of  hf^  rank  ana  cha- 
iQcter.  His  design  was  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Anttfonus  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  1^  inevitable  consequence  make  him  Blaster  of  (Treece. 

He  had  not  foigoCtenr  that  Aliiigoiius  had  great  cause  t6  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  former  proceMiQgs ;  bat  he  Was  sensible,  that  princes  may  be  properly  said 
to  have  neither  firienos  nor  enemies,  and  that  ^y  form  tfieir  oj^imons  of  things 
by  the  standard  of  their  own  InteteSt.  «He,  however,  would  not  opehty  enter  into 
a  Be^iatkih.of  thik  Aatiire;  no^  pKmose  it  as  from  himself;  because  he  knew, 
that  if  it  BboHid  happen  to  pmve  unsuccessfol.  he  must  inevitably  incur  all  the 
odiom :  and  besides,  it  would  be  making  k  plairi  declaration  to  the  Achaeans, 
that  if  hehadnot'iltoDhitely  tkMaired  <h  retrieving  their  affairs,  he  would  not 
advise  tlmtehiri«veeodrse1o#ieit*professedehemy.  He  therefore  concealed 
bis  veal  -views^lJke  at)  attfot  aind  experienced  politician,  and  proceeded  by  in- 
diiect  jDid'seetet  asetfiDdlii  As  the  cityr  of  Megalopolis  was  nearest  to  Snarta, 
it  hcf  moet  exposed' t6  the^  incursions  of  the  enemy,  ^thd  the  inhabitants  began 
to  tbinkthemBeives  si^ient  ^ffereri  by  the  wftr,  as  the  Achskns  were  so  far 
fiom  bemgin  a  condition  to  support  them,  that  they  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
eehnes.  Nicoi^haites  fiild^Cercldes,  two  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  whom  Aratus 
tad  biobghtt>ver4o4ils'sellemevmade  a  proposal  in  the  council  of  that  city,  for 
demandin)^  peifaiiasion  of  the  Achssans,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Antigonus. 
llus  motion  was  immediately  assente  I  to,  and  the  Achaeans  granted  them  the 

*   Pl«t  in  Cteom.  p.  811      Idr^m  in  AryU  p.  1044  t  A.  M.  S7T7.     Ant.  J.  C.  977. 
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permiMion  diey  iesired.  These  two  citizens  were  thep  deputed  to  be  the  i 
9engen  of  that  jproposal,  and  Aratus  had  been  careful  to  fuimah  them  previously 
wi£  sufficient  instructions.  Wher  they  received  audience  of  Antigonos,  they 
lightly  touched  upon  the  particulars  which  related  to  their  city,  and  then  strong^ 
insisted,  in  conformity  to  their  instructions,  on  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
king  himself  would  oe  exposed,  should  the  alliance  which  was  then  spoken  of 
between  the  ^toli^ns  ana  Cleomenes  take  effect.  They  then  represented  to 
him,  that  if  the  united  forces  of  these  two  states  should  have  those  advant'tges 
over  the  Achaeans  which  they  expected  to  obtain,  the  toweringambition  of  Cleo- 
menes would  never  be  satined  with  the  mere  conquest  of  reloponnesus,  as  it 
was  evident  that  he  aspired  to  the  empire  of  all  Greece,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  seize,  without  entirely  destroying  the  authority  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians. To  these  remonstrances  they  added,  tnat  if  the  £tolians  should 
not  happen  to  ioin  Cleomenes,  the  Achaean?  would  be  capable  of  suppcnrting 
themselves  witn  their  own  forces,  and  should  have  no  cause  to  trouble  the  king 
with  their  importunities  for  his  assistance :  but  iL  on  the  other  hand,  fortune 
should  prove  averse  to  them,  and  permit  tne  confederacy  between  those  two 
states  to  take  effect,  they  must  then  entreat  him  not  to  be  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  the  ruin  of  Peloponnesus,  which  might  even  be  attended  with  fktal  con- 
sequences to  himself.  They  also  took  care  to  insinuate  to  the  king^  that  Aratus 
would  enter  into  all  his  measures,  and  give  him,  in  due  time,  sufficient  security 
for  his  own  ddelity  and  good  intentions.* 

Antigonus  higmy  approved  all  these  representations,  and  seized  with  plea- 
sure the  opDortunity  that  was  now  offered  him  for  engaging  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  This  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  who, 
by  declaring  themselves  kings,  had  converted  the  form  of  their  respective 
governments  into  monarchy.  They  were  sensible  that  it  nearly  concerned 
them  to  oppose  all  such  states  as  had  any  inclination  to  retain  their  liberty,  and 
the  form  of  popular  government ;  and  wherever  thepr  found  themselves  in  no 
condition  to  extinguitfi  these,  they  attempted  to  weaken  them  at  least,  and  to 
render  the  people  incapable  of  forroine  any  considerable  enterprises,  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  ot  division  between  republics  and  free  states,  and  engaging  them 
in  wars  against  each  other,  in  order  to  render  themselves  necessaiy  to  them, 
and  prevent  their  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke^  by  uniting  their  forces. 
Poly  oius,  speaking  of  one  of  these  princes,  declares  in  express  terms,  that  be 
had  paid  large  pensions  to  several  tyrants  in  Greece,  who  were  professed  ene- 
mies to  libertv.T 

It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  surprising,  that  Antigonus  should  prove  so 
tractable  to  the  solicitations  a^  demands  of  the  Meg^politans.  He  wrote 
them  an  obliging  letter,  wherein  he  promised  to  assist  them,  provided  the 
Achaeans  woul4  consent  to  that  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis 
were  tiansportedatthe  happy  result  of  their  negotiation,  and  immediately  des- 
patched the  same  deputies  to  the  general  assemnly  of  the  Achaeans,  in  order  to 
inform  that  people  ol  the  good  intentions  of  ADtigomii »  and  to  press  them  to 
put  their  interests  immediately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  ^  to  con^tulate  himself  in  private  for  the  masteriy  strcAe 
hj  which  he  had  succeeded  m  his  intrigue,  and  to  find  Antigonus  not'  possessed 
with  any  impressions  to  his  prejudice,  as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  He 
wished,  indeed,  to  have  had  no  occaskm  for  his  assistance :  ana  tbou^  neces- 
sity obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  that  prince,  be  was  willing  to  guard  against 
the  imputation  of  those  measures,  and  for  haviiW  them  seem  to  have  been  con- 
certed oy  the  Achaeans,  without  any  privity  of  his* 

When  the  deputies  from  Meg^opolis  were  introduced  into  the  assembly, 
they  read  the  letter  of  Antigonus^  and  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  obliging 
reception  he  had  g^ven  them ;  with  the  affection  and  esteem  he  had  expre«M 
for  the  Achaeans,  and  the  advantageous  offers  he  made  them.    They  concluded 

*  Polyb.  1  u.  p.-IS9— MO.         t  ^V^^t*H  4*  ^y^*i  (AMrx^j^i;)iMff«2  Xl*fy^  "«••  /•«r(*ftT«rf«— Lib.  ti.  p.  141 
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desiring,  in  the  Dame  of  their  cit^,  that  the  Aehsans  would  invite  Antigo- 
to  be  present  as  soon  as  possible,  m  their  assembly ;  and  every  one  seemed 
lo  approve  of  that  motion.  Aratus  ihen  rose  up,  and  aAer  he  bad  represented 
tbe  voluntaiy  goodness  of  the  king  in  the  strongest  light,  and  commended  tbe 
septinnents  that  prevailed  in  the  assembly,  he  intimated  to  them,  that  there  was 
ao  necessity  for  precipitating  any  thing ;  that  it  would  be  veiy  honourable  for 
the  ^public  to  endeavour  to  terminate  her  wars  by  her  own  forces ;  and  that  if 
vrf  calamitous  accident  should  render  her  incapable  of  doing  so,  it  would  then 
be  lone  enough  to  have  recourse  to  her  frietids.  This  advice  was  generally  ap- 
pio%ed ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  Achaeans  should empify  theirown  (orr>es 
m  supporting  the  present  war. 

Toe  events  of  it  were,  however^  very  unfavourable  to  them ;  for  Cleomenes 
made  himself  master  of  several  cities  of  Peloponnesus,*  the  most  considerable 
of  whidi  was  Aigos,and  at  last  seized  Corinth,T  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
The  Achaeans  had  then  no  longer  time  for  deliberation :  Antigonus  was  called 
in  to  their  assistance,  and  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  deliver  up  tbe  citadel  to 
him,  without  which  he  would  never  have  engaged  in  that  expedition  ;  for  he 
wanted  a  place  of  strength,  and  there  was  none  which  suited  him  so  effectually 
as  that,  as  well  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between  two  seas,  as  its 
ibrtifications,  which  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  Aratus  sent  his  son  to  An- 
lii^roous  among  the  other  hostage^.  That  pnnce  advanced  by  long  marches. 
With  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  fourteen  hundred  horse.  Aratus  set 
uut  by  sea,  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  league,  to  meet  Antigonus  at  the 
city  of  Pe^,  unknown  to  the  enemy  j  and  when  that  prince  was  mformed  of 
his  arrival  m  person,  he  advanced  to  him,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  due 
lo  a  general  of  distinpiished  rank  and  merit. 

Cleomenes^  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus,  thought 
It  more  adviseable  to  throw  up  trenches,  and  raise  strone  walls  to  fortify  me 
passes  of  the  Onian  mountains  J  and  to  harass  the  enemy  oy  frequent  attacks, 
rather  than  hazard  a  battle  with  such  well-disciplined  and  warlike  troops.  This 
cooduct  of  the  king  of  Sparta  reduced  Antigonus  to  great  extremities,  for  he  had 
Bot  provided  [limself  with  any  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  and  found  it 
not  very  practicable  to  force  the  passes  defended  by  Cleomenes :  the  only  ex- 
pedient, therefore,  to  which  Antigonus  could  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity, 
was  to  advance  to  the  promontory  of  Heraea,  and  from  thence  to  transport  his 
army  by  sea  to  Sicyon ;  which  would  require  a  considerable  time  as  weil  as 
great  preparations,  which  could  not  easily  be  made. 

While  Antigonus  was  embarrassed  in  this  manner,  some  friends  of  Aratus  ar 
rived  at  his  camf)  one  night,  by  sea,  and  informed  him  that  the  people  of  Aigos 
had  revolted  against  Cleomenes,  and  were  then  besieein^  the  citadel.    Aratus 
bavii^  likewise  received  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Antigonus,  set  out  by  sea, 
and  arrived  at  Epidaurus.§ 

Cleomenes  receiving  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  about  nine  or  ten  in 
the  evening,  immediately  detached  Megistones,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  sue 
rour  bis  partjr  at  Ar^  as  soon  as  possible ;  af^er  which  he  industriously  watched 
the  motions  of  Antigonus.  and,  to  animate  the  Corinthians,  assured  them,  that 
the  disorders  which  nad  lately  happened  at  Ai^ob  were  no  more  than  a  slight 
commotion  excited  by  a  few  mutinous  persons,  which  would  easily  be  suppressed. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived,  for  Meeistones  having  been  slain  in  a  skir> 
mh^,  as  soon  as  ne  entered  Aigos.  the  Lacedsemonian  g^amson  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  several  couriers  had  been  sent  fipom  those  troops  to 
demand  immediate  assistance  from  the  Spartan  army.  Cleomenes  being  then 
apprehensive  that  the  enemies,  if  they  should  hapi)en  to  make  themselves  masters 
Dt  Argos,  would  shut  up  all  the  passes  against  nim,  and  by  that  means  be  in  a 
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condition  to  ravage  til  Lacpnui  with  impunity,  anci  even  to  form  the  tim  erf 
Sparta,  which  would  then  he  without  defence,  tberefcre  thought  it  adviaeame  U) 
decamp,  and  marched  with  all  his  aroij  from  Corinto. 

Antigonus,  soon  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  entered  the  place, 
and  secured  it  to  himself  with  a  good  garrison.  Cleomenea  in  the  mean  time, 
arrived  at  Argos,  before  the  revelers  had  any  suspicion  of  his  approach,  and  st 
first  succeeded  so  far  as  to  scale  ^veral  parts  of  the  town,  where  ne  forced  some 
of  the  enemy's  troops  to  save  thepiselves  hy  flight ;  but  Aratus  having  entered 
the  city  on  one  side,  and  kii^  Antigonus  appearing  with  all  his  troops  on  tbe 
other,  Cleomenec  retired  to  Mantinea. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  march,  he  received  advice  in  the  evening  &onr 
couriers  at  Tegea.  which  afiected  him  as  much  as  all  his  former  misfortunes 
They  acquamted  nim  with  the  death  of  his  consort  Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had 
never  been  able  to  al^sent  himself  a  whole  campaign,  even  when  his  expeditioiis 
were  most  successful ;  and  such  was  his  tenderness  and  esteem  for  her,  that  it  had 
always  been  customary  for  him  to  make  fre()uent  returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoY  the 
pleasure  of  her  compaiw-  The  neit  morning  he  renewed  his  m»ch  by  <lawn, 
and  arrived  early  at  oparta»  where,  after  he  had  devoted  aosne  nnmieots  in 
pouring  out  his  sorrows  to  his  mother  and  children  in  his  own  house,  he  resumed 
the  management  of  public  a&irs. 

About  toe  same  time»  Ptoleipy,  who  bad'promised  to  assist  him  in  the  war, 
sent  to  him  to  demand  bis  mother  and  children  as  homages.  It  was  a  long'  time 
before  Cleomenes  couljd  presume  to  txquaint  his  parent  with  the  king  of  ^yptV 
demand ;  and  though  he  frequent^  went  to  visit  her,  with  an  intention  to  ex- 
plain himself,  he  jieveir  had  resolution  enough  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  His 
mother,  observing  the  perpleiity  in  which  he  appeared,  began  to  entertain  some 
suspicion  of  the  cause »  for  mothers  have  usually  a  great  share  of  penetraticm. 
with  reference  tQ.th^ir  children,  a  She  inquired  of  those  who  were  most  intmiate 
with  him,  whether  her  son  did  not  desire  something  fiom  her,  which  he  could* 
not  prevail  upon  himself  (o  communicate  to  her  ?  And  when  Cleomenes  had 
at  last  the  reaohition  to  open  tbe  afbir  to  her ;  '•  How,  my  ton !"  said  dbe,  with 
a  smile,  '*  is  this  the  secret  you  wanted  courage  to  disclose  to  me  ?  Why,  in  tbe 
name  oi  heaven,  did  you  not  immedi  .«ely  cause  me  to  be  put  on  board  some 
vessel,  and  sent,  without. a, moment's  delrf ,  to  any  part  of  the  worid,  where  my 
person  maybf^  usefultoSpaila«  before  old  age  consumes  and  destroys  it  in  lan- 
guor and  inaction  t"       - 

When  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  completedyCratesiclea  the  mother 
of  CIeoinene9j  took  h6r>aonasidey  before  «he  entered  the  vessel,  and  led  him 
mto  the  temple  of  Neixtune*  There  she  held  him  a  great  while  cian)ed  in  her 
arms,  and  after  .sue  haa^bathed  hi6  face^wilh  a  lender^w  of  tears,  she  recom 
mend^  tbei  liber^^tandjhonoiir  of  hisceuntary  to  his  caie.  When  she  saw  him 
weep  m  the  excess  of  his  ai^ish  at  that  ii.elancholy  parting,  *' King  of  Lace- 
dsmon/^f^.gt^^t-iiHflttS^dfy  upour  tearsythat  no  person,  when  we  quit  the 
templie,  lai^ay  aei^  iU%lW6«p,  Ot  da  any  thinr  unwortbr  of  Sparta.  For,  this  is  iD 
our  power  ;  ev^i$J»^^iu  the  bands  of  God^'''  When  she  had  expressed  her- 
self ^^  ^  enecti  she  -eOii^Qaed  her  countenance,  led  her  infant  grandson  to  tbe 
shiPyana  commanoed  tbe^  i^lot  to  sail  that  moment  Irom  the  port. 

As  aoon.as  si^.^iiipred.in.Egjrpt^she  was  informed  that  Ptolemy,  having  re- 
ceived an  ^mb^M^ffOiftvAiitigonus,  was  sati^^ed  with  the  pmiosals  made  by 
that  prince ;  a^^  flb»4ie4  likewise  mtelligeAce,  tfakt  her  Mn  Cleomenes  was  so- 
licited by  thet  Aiihceaas  to  •conclude  a  treaty  with  them^  and  Sparta,  but  that  be 
durst  not  j^ut  an  end  to  the  war  without  the  consent  of  Ptolemy,  because  he  was 
apprehensive  of  his  mother,  who  was  then  in  the  power  of  tnat  kittt^.  When 
me  had  been  fulhr  instructed  in  these  particulars,  she  sent  enweas  orders  to  hei 
son,  to  transact,  without  the  least  4ear  or  hesitation,  whatever  be  imagined  wou!d 
prove  beneficial  or  glorious  to  Sparta,  and  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  di$coi>- 
certed  by  Ins  apprehensions  of  the  treatment  an  aged  woman  and  a  little  inf^ni 
might  sustain  from  Ptolemy.  Such  were  the  sentiipents  which  even  the  woine^ 
of  Soaita  thought  it  their  glory  to  cherish 
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Amifftiniif ,  in  die  mean  time,  bavin^  made  himaelf  master  of  Tegea,  Ma» 
(nea,  Oicboroene,  and  Mreral  other  cities ;  Cleomenes,  who  was  then  reduced 
U>  the  necesskj  of  defending  Laconia,i>ennitted  all  the  helots  who  were  capable 
•f  paring  &ve  minse,  to  purchase  their  freedom.    From  this  contribution  he 
laiKd  five  hundred  talents,  and  armed  two  thousand  of  these  helots  a(\er  the 
Maoedoniau  manner,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  leucaspides  of  Antigonus ; 
ke  then  fonned  an  enterprise,  which  certainly  no  one  could  have  expected  from 
bbn.    The  city  of  Megak^Iis  was  Tery  considerable  at  that  time,  and  even  not 
inferior  to  Sparta  in  pow  er  and  extent.    Cleomenes  concerted  measures  for  sur- 
prising Uiis  city,  and  to  take  it  without  mj  opposition ;  and  as  Antigonus  had 
sent  most  of  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Macedonia,  while  he  himself  con- 
timied  at  Egium,  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  Acheeans,  the  king  of  Sparta 
jtisdy  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  the  city  could  not  be  very  strong  at  that 
time,  nor  toeir  guards  very  strict  in  their  duty,  as  they  were  not  apprehensive 
of  any  insnit  from  an  enemy  so  weak  as  himself;  and,  consequently,  that  if  he 
proceeded  with  expedition  in  his  design,  Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  distance 
of  three  days  march  from  the  place,  wodld  to  incapable  of  affording  it  any  as- 
ti^taice.    The  event  succeeded  according  to  Ihe  plan  be  had  pn^ected ;  tor  as 
be  arrived  at  the  city  by  night,  be  scaled  the  walls,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  place  without  any  opposition.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Mes 
jeie,  with  their  wives  and  cnildren,  before  their  enemies  had  any  thoughts  ol 
pursof%  them ;  and  Antigonus  was  not  informed  of  this  accident  till  it  was  too 
kte  to  retrieve  it.* 

Cleomeaes,  with  a  eenerositf  of  mind  which  has  few  examples  in  history,  sent 
a  herald  to  acquaint  uie  people  of  Megalopolis,  that  he  would  restore  them  the 
posfiessiooof  their  city,  provided  they  would  renounce  the  Achtean  league,  and 
enter  into  a  friendship  and  confederacy  with  Sparta ;  but,  however  advantage- 
ous diis  office  seemed,  they  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to  accept  it,  but  ra* 
ther  chose  to  be  deprived  of  their  estates,  as  well  as  of  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  in  a  word,  to  see  themselves  divested 
of  all  that  was  most  dear  and  valuable  to  them,  than  to  violate  the  faith  they  had 
iworo  to  their  allies.  The  famous  Philopcsmen,  whom  we  shall  freouently  have 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  who  was  tnen  at  Mes- 
•eoe,  cootribvted  not  a  little  to  this  generous  resolution.  Who  could  ever  e\ 
pect  to  discover  so  much  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a  n6bleness  of  thought, 
mm  the  very  dregs  of  Greece ;  for,  by  that  name,  the  times  of  which  we  now 
treat  may  justly  m  described,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  glorious  age^ 
of  Greece,  united  and  triumphant,  when  even  the  lustre  of  its  victories  was  lost 
in  the  ^lendour  of  Its  virtues  \ 

This  refusal  of  the  M^k>politan8  highly  enraged  Cleomenes,  who,  tfll  the 
moment  he  received  their  answer,  had  not  only  spared  ihe  city,  but  had  ever 
been  careful  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  committing  the  least  disorder ;  bu^ 
bis  aoger  was  then  inflamed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place  to 
pillaee,  and  sent  all  the  statues  and  pictures  to  his  own  city.  He  also  demo 
iihed  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls,  with  the  strongest  quarters,  and  then 
marched  his  troops  back  to  Sparta.  The  desolation  o?  the  city  extremely  af- 
flicted the  Achxans,  who  considered  their  inability  to  assist  such  faithful  allies 
as  a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  reproach  tbemstilMes. 

This  people  were  soon  sensible,  that  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Antigonus.  thev 
had  subjected  themselves  to  an  imperious  master,  who  made  their  liberties  tlie 
price  of  his  aid.  He  compelled  them  to  pass  a  decree,  yvh\ch  prohibited  then 
uom  writing  to  any  kinfl[,  or  sending  any  embassy,  without  his  permission :  anr] 
be  obliged  them  to  furnish  provbions,  and  pay  for  the  garrison  he  bad  piit  inu* 
the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which,  in  reality,  was  making  them  pay  for  their  own 
chains ;  for  this  citadel  was  the  very  place  which  kept  them  in  subjection. 
They  had  abandoned  themselves  to  slavery  in  so  abject  a  manner,  as  even  to 
—  '— »  . 
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oikr  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit  public  ^mes^tn  honour  of  Ant|§aiii9  * 
and  Aratus  was  no  longer  reearded  by  them.  Antieonus  set  up  in  Ai^^os  all  ^he 
statues  of  those  tyrants  which  Aratus  had  thrown  down,  and  destroyed  all  those 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  persons  who  surprised  the  citadel  of 
Corinth,  except  one,  which  was  that  of  Aratus  himself;  and  all  the  entreaties 
of  this  general  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  desist  from  such  a  proceeding*. 
The  signt  of  these  transactions  gave  hira  the  utmost  anxiety ;  but  he  was  ixi 
lorger  master  of  affairs,  and  suffered  a  just  punishment  for  subjectii^  himself 
and  his  countiy  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Antigonus  also  took  the  city  of  Mantin«a| 
and  when  he  had  most  inhumanly  murdered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  and 
sold  the  rest  into  captivity,  he  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Argives,  in  order  to 
its  being  repeppled  oy  them  :  and  even  chared  Aratus  with  that  commission^ 
who  had  the  meanness  to  call  this  new-inhabited  city  Antigonia,  in  honour  or 
him  who  had  shown  himself  its  m'  <5t  cruel  enemy.  A  sad,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  salutary  example,  which  shows,  that  when  once  a  person  has  consented 
to  stoop  to  a  state  of  servitude,  he  sees  himself  daily  compelled  to  descend 
lower,  without  knowing  where  or  how  to  stop. 

Aratus,  by  employing  his  own  endeavours  to  load  his  republic  with  shackles, 
was  guilhr  of  an  unparaonable  crime,  the  enormity  of  which,  no  great  quality 
nor  any  shining  action  can  ever  extenuate.  He  acted  thus,  merely  through  jea- 
lousy of  his  rival  Cleomenes,  whose  glory,  and  the  superiority  which  that  young 
prince  had  obtained  over  him  hj  the  success  of  his  arms,  were  insupportable 
to  him.  What,  says  Plutarch,  did  Cleomenes  demand  of  the  Achaeans,  as  the 
sole  preliminary  to  the  peace  he  offered  them  ?  Was  it  not  their  election  of  him 
for  their  general  ?  And  did  he  not  demand  that  y^iib  a  view  to  complete  the 
welfare  of  their  cities,  and  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  as 
a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  so  signal  an  honour,  and  so  glorious  a  title  ?  If 
therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  it  hid  been  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have 
chosen  either  Cleomenes  or  Antigonus,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Greek  or  a  bar- 
barian, for  the  Macedonians  were  considered  as  such ;  in  a  word,  if  they  were 
obliged  tL  ]  «ve  a  master,  would  not  the  meanest  citizen  of  Sparta  have  been 
preferable  to  the  greatest  of  the  Macedonians ;  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  any  regard  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  Greece  ?  Jealousy,  how- 
ever, extinguished  all  those  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus  ;  so  difficult  is  it 
to  behold  superior  merit  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction  and  tranquillity. 

Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  submit  to  Cleomenes,  nor  coo- 
sent  that  a  king  of  Sparta,  descended  from  Hercules,  and  a  king  who  had  lately 
re-established  the  ancient  discipline  of  that  city,  should  add  to  his  other  titles 
that  of  captain-general  of  the  Acheeans,  called  in  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  had 
formerly  professed  himself  a  mortal  enemy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  filled 
Peloponnesus  with  those  very  Macedonians,  whom  he  nad  made  it  his  glorr  to 
expel  from  thence  in  his  youth.  He  even  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  all 
Achaia,  by  bis  example,  fell  prostrate  before  them,  as  an  indication  of  then 
promptitude  to  accomplish  tne  commands  of  their  imperious  masters.  In  9 
word,  from  a  man  accustomed  to  liberty,  he  became  an  abject  and  servile  flat 
terer ;  he  had  the  baseness  to  offer  sacnnces  to  Antigonus,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the 
same  time  in  hymns  t^  tV  honour  of  that  prince,  and  rendering,  by  these  low 
adulations,  that  homage  to  a  mortal  man,  which  none  but  the  Divinity  can  claioiy 
and  even  to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  his  bosom,  and  was  read^  to  sink 
into  putrefaction ;  for  he  at  that  time  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a 
slow  consumption.  Aratus  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  merit  in  other  respects, 
and  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  extraordinary  .person,  altogether  worthy  of 
Greece.  In  him,  says  Plutarch,  we  see  a  deplorable  instance  of  human  frailty; 
whicn,  amidst  the  lustre  of  so  many  rare  and  excellent  qualities,  could  not  form 
theplan  of  a  virtue  exempted  from  blame. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Antigonus  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter 
fuarten  in  Macedonia.    Cleomenes,  at  tlie  return  of  spring,  formet]  an  enter 
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prise,  which,  in  the  opinioo  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  result  of  tecoeritj  and  feOy 
out,  according  to  Polybius,  a  competent  judge  in  affairs  of  that  nature,  it  was 
concerted  wim  all  imaginable  prudence  and  sagacity.    As  he  was  sensible  tha 
the  Macedonians  were  dispersed  m  their  quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  passed 
the  wiiUer  seasou  with  bis  friends  at  Argos,  without  anj  other  guard  than  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  foreign  troops ;  he  made  an  irruption  into  the  terri- 
tories ot  Ar^os  in  order  to  la^  them  waste.    He  was  of  opinion,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  Antigonus  sho«^  oe  so  much  affected  with  the  apprehensions  of 
enotniny  as  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  would  certainly  be  defeated ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  should  decline  fighting,  he  would  lose  all  his  reputation 
irith  the  Achaeans,  while  the  Spartans,  on  the  contrai^,  would  be  rendered 
more  daring  and  intrepid.    The  event  succeeded  according  to  his  expectations ; 
^  as  the  whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  devastations  oi  his  troops,  the  peo- 
ple of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and  impatience,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner 
at  the  palace-eate,  and  with  a  murmuring  tone,  pressed  the  king  either  to  give 
tbeirenemies  battle,  or  resign  the  command  of  his  troops  to  those  who  wer» 
less  timorous  than  himself.    Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  so  much  of 
the  prudence  and  presence  of  mind  essential  to  a  great  general,  as  to  be  sensi- 
ble that  the  dishonourable  part  of  one  in  his  station,  did  not  consist  in  bearing 
himself  reproached,  but  in  exposing  himself  rashly,  and  without  reason,  and  in 
qaitDog  certainties  for  chance,  refused  to  take  the  field,  and  persisted  in  his  re- 
lolutioo  not  to  fifht.    Cleomenes,  therefore,  led  up  his  troops  to  the  walls  of 
Aigos,  and  when  he  had  laid  the  low  country  waste,  marched  his  army  back  to 
Sparta.* 

This  expedition  redounded  veiy  much  to  his  honour,  and  even  obliged  his 
enemies  to  confess  that  he  was  an  excellent  general,  and  a  person  of  the  highest 
merit  and  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  arduous  affairs.  In  a  word,  they 
could  never  sufficiently  admire  his  manner  of  opposing  the  forces  of  a  single 
city  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Macedonians,  united  with  that  of  Peloponnesus, 
ootwithstanding  the  immense  supplies  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  king  : 
and  especially  when  they  considered,  that  he  had  not  only  preserved  Laconia 
free  from  all  insults,  but  had  even  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  his  enemies, 
«^iere  he  rava^d  (be  country,  ana  made  himself  master  of  several  great  cities. 
Tbb  they  were  persuaded  could  not  be  the  effect  of  any  ordinary  abilities  in 
the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any  common  maj^nimlty  of  soul.  A  mismrtune,  how* 
ever,  unhappily  prevented  him  from  remstating  Sparta  in  her  ancient  power,  as 
will  be  evident  m  the  sequel. 

SBCnoV  y. — battle  of  SCLASIA,  WHEREIH  antigonus  defeats  CLEOMENESt 

A  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  AT  RHODES. 

The  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  havine  quitted  their  quarters  in  the  summei 
season,  Antigonus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  advanced  into  Laconia. 
His  army  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred 
hone ;  but  that  of  Cleomenes  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 
As  the  latter  of  these  two  princes  expected  an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had 
Testified  all  the  passes,  by  posting  aetachments  ol  his  own  troops  in  tbem,  and 
hj  throwii^  up  mtrenchments,  and  cutting  down  trees ;  after  which  be  formed 
his  camp  at  SelasiSi.  He  rightly  imagineid  that  the  enemies  would  endeavoui 
to  force  a  passage  into  that  countiy  through  this  avenue,  and  was  not  deceived 
This  defile  was  formed  by  two  mountains,  one  of  which  had  the  name  of  Eva, 
and  the  other  that  of  Olympus.  The  river  Oeneus  ran  between  them,  on  the 
*  banks  of  which  was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  bavins  thrown  up  a  good 
btrenchment  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  posted  his  brother  Euclidas  on  the 
eminence  of  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  ana  planted  himself  on  Olympus,  with 
the  Licedsemonians,  and  a  party  of  the  foreign  troops,  placing,  at  the  sam^  time, 
iiong  each  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  ofthe  cavaliy  and  foreign  auxiliaries.! 
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Ant^DOua,  when  be  arrived  (here,  san  all  the  passes  ftntiSed,  and  wm  mo 
■ibie,  by  tlw  maimer  in  wbjch  Cleomeiies  bail  posted  bis  troops,  that  be  had 
Delected  no  preoaution  for  defending  himself  and  attackii^  bis  enemies,  and 
Ihal  be  bad  formed  his  camp  in  such  an  advanlaeeous  pc^iljon,  as  rendereil  aJ) 
approaches  to  it  extremelj  difficult.  All  this  abated  his  ardour  for  a  battle, 
ana  caused  him  to  encamp  at  a  small  distance,  where  he  had  an  opportuni^ 
of  coverii^  bis  iTOops  with  a  rivulet.  He  continued  there  for  aeverat  da;fs,  in 
order  to  view  the  situation  of  the  different  posts,  and  sound  (be  disposition  of 
(be  people  trbo  composed  the  enemj's  army,  tkimelimes  he  seemed  to  be  form- 
ing  designs,  which  kept  the  enemy  m  suspense  how  to  act.  They  however  wem 
always  on  their  guard,  and  the  situation  of  eacli  army  equally  secured  Ihein 
from  insults.    At  last  both  sides  resolved  upon  a  decisive  baltte. 

It  is  not  easy  to  compreben,:  why  Cleomenes,  wbo  vfas  posted  so  advsir- 
tageously  at  that  time,  and  whose  troops  were  inferior  (o  those  of  the  enemy  by 
one  Ibtrd,  and  vrere  secure  of  a  tree  couimunication  in  (heir  rear  with  Sparta, 
from  whence  lliey  migbt  easily  be  supplied  with  provisions,  should  resolve,  with 
out  the  least  apparent  necessity,  (o  Hazard  a  battle,  (be  event  of  which  was  tu 
decide  (he  fate  of  Laceda^mon. 

■  Folybius  indeed  seems  to  intimate  the  cause  of  this  proceeding,  when  he 
observes,  that  Ptolemy  caused  Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted,  that  he  do  longei 
would  supply  him  with  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  (be  same  time  to  come  to 
an  accommodalion  with  Anti^onus.  As  Cleomenes.  therefore,  was  incapable  of 
defraying  the  expense  of  this  war,  and  was  nut  only  in  arrear  with  bis  foreig^B 
troops  to  (he  amount  of  a  very  considerable  sum,  but  fcuqd  it  extremely  difficult 
to  maintain  his  Spartan  forces,  we  may  coitsequently  suppose  that  this  situation 
of  bis  affairs  was  his  inducement  to  tenfure  a  battle.' 

When-the  signals  were  given  on  each  side,  Antipohus  detached  a  body  of 
troops,  consistiiK  of  Macedonian  and  Ilfyrian, battalions,  aheniattly  dispwed, 
agaiust  those  oftbe  enemy,  posted  on  Jiount  Eva.  His  second  line  coosisled 
ofAcarnanians  and  Cretans,  and  in  the  rearof  these  (wo  thousand  Acheeans  were 
drawn  up  as  a  body  of  reserve.  He  drew  up  his  cavalry  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  ordei'  to  confront  those  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to  be  supported. 
by  a  (boiN^d  of  the  Achaean  foot,  and  the  same  number  of  Mega lopoli tans. 
He  then  pJatjCd  hiniselF  at  the  -hfead  of  the  Macedonians,  and  ibe  light-armed 
fore^n  tiwopsvand  adt^nced  foMomit  Olympus  16  attack  CIe6inenes.  The 
foreigners  w«re  di§pos^d  tVi  the  first  line,  and  marched  immediately  before  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one  in  the  rear  of 
theotljer,  J>?ca(25e>ljfi  ground  would  not  ^dmit  Iheir  faimieg  a  laiver  front 

The  action  began  at  J)d<j^Dt  Cva,wbeo  tbelight-amed  troops,  who  had  been 
posted  with  an  intention  to  coi'er  and  supnprt  the  savaliy  ol  Cleomenes,  ob- 
serting  Ihat'ttlfe^rrinoleit  cohorts  of  the  Achsan  forces  were  uncovered,  imme- 
diately irireejed  about  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Those  who  endeavoured 
togan;  the'in{nmitoFthe  mountain,  found  themselves  vigorously  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and'  In  p^ea,!  da^er,  being  threatened  in  front  by  Euciidas,  who  was  in 
a  higherflMfttlon,'ailhe  same  time  that  they  were  chained  in  their  rear  by  the 
foreign  (royp^.t^ itfatfted'tbem yith  the  greatest  rmpeluosity.  jPhilopcemeii 
and  hJ! "  '  moi^  the  cavalry  of  Anligonus,  who  were  sup- 
ported b  id  or^rs  fipl  to  move  from  that  post  till  apar^ 
ticular  S!  Tliil'opwmen  observing  that  it  would  be  difficult 
(o  fall  u]  if  Ewclldas,and  rout  them  enlireiy,  a  id  that  Ifab 
was  the  :  charge,  fmmedialfjy  communicated  fiis  opinioo  , 
to  such  as ' cdmm^Wded  the, cavalry.  They, however, 
would  ni  ,  ni'erely  liecause.ne  bad  never  commanded,  aiKi 
was  tbb!  n'treaVed  >vhat  h^  said  aa  a  chimera.  PhilopiE- 
men  was  purpqsej^y  (b?t  conduct,  but  a(  the  head  of  his 
own  citi;  ;d  upon  to  folloiv  him,  be  attacked  and  repulsed 
ttiat  body  of  infantry  wrtb  great  s1aii^h(er. 

The  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  being  disengaged  by  this  opention  from  whal 
Iwfbra  had  retarded  their  motions,  boldiv  marched  u)>  the  bill  to  their  •nemi« 
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Cf^L  1  liii  w^s  t^  to  enfige  wHo  a  pMuiz» whose wImnc  ioiKe .coiaistMltt  the 

>trici  uubi)  of  its  parts^tbe  clobeoett  oi  its  ranks,  the  steady  aod  equal  fiirce 
of  us  uumerous  ana  pointed  apears,and  the  uniibrm  impetuoeify  ot  that  heavy 
body,  which,  by  ita  weight,  overthrew  and  bore  down  all  before  it* 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer  would  have  marched 
down  the  mountain  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  ligh.est  armed  and  moat  ac> 
tive,  to  have  met  the  phalanx.  He  miebt  easily  have  attad^ed  those  troops  as 
800D  as  they  began  to  ascend,  and  woula  then  have  harassed  them  on  every  side. 
The  inequalities  of  the  mountain,  with  the  difficulty  of  ascendirg  it  entirely  un- 
covered, would  have  enabled  him  to  have  .opened  a  passage  through  this  body 
of  men,  and  to  have  interrupted  their  march,  by  putting  tbeir  ranks  into  con- 
tusion, and  breaking  their  order  of  battle:  be  might  also  have  fallen  back  by 
deg^rees, in  order  to  regain  tbe  spmrnitof  m^  mQMnlaio>as  the  enemy  advanced 
upon  him ;  and  after  &  had  deprived  them  of  the  only  advantage  they  could 
expect  iirom  tbe  quality  of  the^  anns,  aod  the. disposition  of  their  troops,  he 
mi^  have  improved  the  ^vant^  of  his  post  in  ttuoh  a  manner,  as  to  have 
easily  put  them  to  flieht. 

Euclidas,  instead  of  acting,  in  this  maoDer^coptimifdion  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, baring  himself,  that  victQiy  would. io^llibly.  attend  his  anas ;  he  ima- 
gined, in  all  probability,  that  the  ^ighei;  ,be  pt rmitted  the  enemy  to  advance. 
the  easier  it  would  be  for  him  to  precipitate  their  JtrooM  down  the  steep  de- 
siiVicy ;  but,  as  be  had  not  reserved  for  bis  own  fetnoesa  suffioleiit  extent  of  ground 
ibr  any.  retreat  that  might  be  neceasaiy  for  avoiding  the  formidable  chaige  of 
Jie  pualaox,  which, adv^toced. upon  bun  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  crowded 
together  in  8»^  a  m^npf^r,  as  obliged  hJiQio,  nghtont  jthe  suounit  of  the  moun- 
tain, wiiere  tney  could  nipt  loo^  sustain  the  :weigbt  of  the  IlIyrHm  anns,  and  the 
order  of  battle  into .whicq  that  m^W^tiy  forqifed  themselvefton  the  eminence ;  and 
as  bis  men  could  neither  r^tr^ipor  cbaiige  tJiMf  ppund,  th^  were  soon  de- 
feated by  their  enefpies* 

During  this  .action  the,^v^lry  of  each  acmy  had  also  engaged.  >  That  of  the 
Achseans  behajved  theJ<iiiselves  with  great  bmveiy,and  PkilopOQiDen  in  particu- 
lar ;  because  tliey  were  sensible  that  the  lihertieaof  tbeir  iwuUic  would  be  de- 
cided bf  this  battle.  PbilppcemeiH  in  the  h^at  of  the  actkMMiadbis  horse  killed 
under  him, and  while  be  J&Hjghty  his  armour  was  piecced  thrCHdi  with  a  javelin ; 
the  wound,  ho)vever,  was  nqfi^  iportal^por  altered  with  a^y  ill  cooaeauences. 

Tjbe  two  kiogi  begf^p,^!^:  eng^^g^ment  on  ICounl  Olympus,  with  their  light- 
sinned  troops  and  forftign  spldiei^,  of  whom  eaph  had  ajbout  five  thousand.  As 
this  action  was  pf  rC$)^i:^p^  in  the  sight  of  tbe>8overeign  and  the  armies,  the  troopi 
emulated  each  other  m  signalizing  themselves,  as  well  iift  parties,  as  when  the 
haUle  became  gener?(U  ,MU(l|0;maii,^.iiaikUor«iBk|airJougbt  with  the  ut- 
most vigour  9^  cbsim^cj^  tCleomeQ8S»iWbeOihd  sawt  bis^brother  defeated,  and 
his  cavaliy  Ifosing  grouod  ia  the  pl^*  waa  m>aebeoaive  ithat  the  enemy  would 
•  pour  upon  ]mkmm^  quarteis;  and  theretore;  taught  it  adviseable  to  level 
all  the  intrencbmfn^,aniiBd  hk  camfi  and  oawe.lnt  whwe.amiy  to  march  out 
in  tjont.  The,tru^^>ets  bavi^  aounoed  0.sigiel,ibf  the. Jightnarmed  troops  to 
retread  from  ,the  Uact  )^tweep  the  tnrvoicamps,  i9aeb>phalaia  advanced  with  loud 
shouts,  shiitipg  their  lances  at  tW  s«iQe  tin)ej  and  beMnTthe  cheigek  The  ac- 
tion was  ve(y  hot.  Tbe.  Macedonians  sometimes  fell  back  l)efoce  the  valour 
of  the  Spart^ ;  a«d  the^e  in  their  turn,  were  wbktifo  sustain  the  weight  of 
the,Alac(3dpm^  pna)anx ;  tillet  last  Che  trooPsbf.Antigonu&f  advancing  with 
their  lances  lowered  «)d  clo9e<v  4^ar8ed  the  LdcedenUmiaMl  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  phalanx  that  had  doubled  it9<rat)kSi  and  drbve  them  from  their 
mtrencbmentsi  The  defeat  then  became  generltl;;  the  Lacedsmonians  fell  in 
great  numbers,  and  those  who  survived  fledTronTf  tW  field  of  battle  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  CleoiQenes,  with  only  atfew.boK9e9  nttre^ed  to  Sparta.  Flutarcl 
assures  us^.that  most  of  the  foreign  troops  perished  m  this  battle,  and  that  nc 
more  than  two  hundred  Lacedemonians  escaped  out  of  six  thousand. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  that  Antigonus  derived  his  success,  in  some  measure 
^wn  the  prudence  aqd  bravsiy  o?  the  younft  Philo^osmen.    His  bold  resolu- 
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to  attack  the  light  infantiy  of  the  euenogr  with  so  few  forces  as  those  of  lu& 

cwn  troops,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  oftbe  wing  commanded  bjEuclidais. 
and  that  drew  on  the  general  defeat.  This  action,  undertaken  by  a  prirafe  cap 
tain  of  horse,  not  only  without  orders,  but  in  opposition  to  the  superior  officers 
and  even  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  general,  seems  to  be  a  transgression  of 
militaiy  discipline ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  welfare  of  an  army 
is  a  circumstance  superior  to  all  other  considerations.    Had  the  general  beeo 
present,  he  himself  would  have  givaa  directions  for  that  motion,  amd  the  delay 
even  of  a  single  moment,  might  occasion  the  impossibility  of  its  success,    it  m 
evident  that  Antigouus  judged  of  the  action  in  this  manner ;  for  when  the  battle 
was  over,  he  assumed  an  air  of  seeming  displeasure,  and  demanded  of  Alexan 
der,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  what  nis  reason  could  be  for  beginning  the  at 
tack  before  the  signal,  contraiy  to  the  orders  he  had  issued  ?  Alexander  then  re 
plying,  that  it  was  not  himself,  but  a  young  officer  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  trans 
gressed  his  commands  in  that  manner,  *'  That  jroung  man,"  said  Antigomis, 
*^  in  seizing  the  occasion,  behaved  like  a  great  general,  but  you,  the  general^ 
like  a  young  maiL|' 

Sparta,  on  this  disaster,  showed  that  ancient  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  which 
seemed  to  have  somethiiig[  of  a  savage  air,  and  had  distinguishea  her  citizens 
on  all  occasions.  No  married  womai\was  seen  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band. The  old  men  celebrated  the  death  of  their  children ;  and  the  children 
congratulated  their  fathers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Every  one  deplored  the 
.  fate  which  had  prevented  them  from  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  liberty  of  tfaeii 
country.  They  opened  their  hospitable  doors  to  those  who  returned  covered 
fvith  wounds  from  the  army  ;  they  attended  them  with  peculiar  care,  and  sup 
plied  them  with  all  the  accommodations  they  needed.  No  trouble  or  confusion 
was  seen  throc^h  the  whole  city,  and  eveir  individual  lamented  more  the  pub- 
lic calamity,  t&n  any  particular  loss  of  their  own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advised  his  citizens  to  receive  Ann 

fonus  ;  assurine  them,  at  the  same  time^  that  whatever  might  be  his  own  cod- 
ition,  he  would  always  promote  the  welfare  of  his  countpjr  with  the  utmost  plea* 
sure,  whenever  it  should  happen  to  be  in  bis  power.  He  then  retired  into  his 
own  house,  but  would  neither  drink,  though  very  thirsty,  nor  sit  down,  thouefa 
extremely  iatigued.  Chaiged  as  he  then  was  with  the  weight  of  his  armour.  Be 
leaned  against  a  column,  with  his  head  reclined  on  his  arm  ;  and  after  he  had 
deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time  on  the  different  measures  in  his  power 
to  take,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  house,  and  went  with  his  friends  to  the  port 
of  Gythium,  where  ne  embarked  in  a  vessel  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  sailed  for  Egj^pt 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  representation  to  him  of  the  melancbohr  con- 
sequences that  mi^t  attend  his  intended  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the  iDcTigntty 
a  king  of  Sparta  would  sustain  by  crouching  in  a  servile  manner  to  a  foreign 
prince,  took  that  opportunity  to  exhort  him  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  prevent 
those  just  reproaches  by  a  voluntary  and  glorious  death,  and  to  vindicate,  by  that 
action,  those  who  had  sacrificed  tlieir  lives  in  the  fields  of  Selasia  for  the  libertjf 
of  Sparta.  "  You  are  deceived,"  cried  Cleomenes,  "  if  you  imagine  there  m 
any  oraveir  in  confrohting  death,  merely  through  the  apprehension  of  false 
shame,  or  tne  desire  of  empty  applause ;  say  rather,  that  sucn  an  action  is  mean 
and  pusillanimous.  The  death  we  may  be  induced  to  covet,  instead  of  being 
'he  evasion  of  an  action,  ought  to  be  an  aotion  itself,*  since  nodiine  can  be  more 
lishonourable  than  either  to  live  or  die,  merely  for  one's  self.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  my  country,  to  my  latest  breath ,  and  whenever 
this  liope  shall  fk\\  us,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  death,  if  such 
filiould  be  then  our  inclination." 

Cleomenes  had  scarcely  set  sail,  before  Antigonus  arrived  at  Sparta,  and 
Made  himself  master  of  the  city.    He  seemed  to  Seat  the  inhabitants  mors  like 

*  "I'lie  ai.ci.'iiis  maintained  U  ••  a  principle,  that  the  death  of  the  persons  enplo^d  in  the  adninictraticMi 
r^  I  •::  xr  ought  neither  to  be  uselese  nor  ioactire,  with  rotpeet  to  the  public;  bat  aaatura)  coocequeart*  of 
ttteir  minute,  and  oqft  of  their  most  important  •otione  «-l>lat.  la  Lyeiarf .  p.  ST. 
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M  friend  than  a  conqueror ;  and  declared  to  them,  that  he  had  not  engaged  in 

a  war  against  the  Spartans,  but  against  Cleomenes,  whose  flight  had  satisfied 

and  disarmed  his  resentment.   He  likewise  added,  that  it  would  be  glorious  tc 

ois  memoiy,  to  hare  it  said  bj  posterity,  that  Sparta  had  been  preserved  by 

the  prince  who  alone  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  it    He  reckoned  be  bali 

iftTcd  that  city  bj  abolishinr  all  that  the  zea. :   Cleomenes  had  accomplished 

for  the  le-establnhment  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ljcuncus ;  though  that  conduc 

was  the  real  cause  of  its  ruin.    Sparta  lost  all  that  was  valuable  to  her,  bj  the 

overthrow  and  mvoluntary  retreat  of  Cleomenes.    One  fatal  battle  blotted  out 

that  bappj[  dawn  of  power  and  glory,  and  for  ever  deprived  him  of  the  hopes 

of  reinstating  his  city  in  her  ancient  splendour  and  original  authority,  which 

were  iocapaSle  of  subsisting  af^er  the  abolition  of  those  ancient  laws  and  customs 

oo  which  her  welfare  was  founded.  Corruption  then  resumed  her  former  course, 

and  daily  gathered  strength,  till  Snarla  sunk  to  her  last  declension  in  a  veiT 

<hort  space  of  time.     It  may  therotore  be  justly  said,  that  the  bold  views  and 

enterprises  of  Cleomones  were  the  las!  strusr^lcs  of  her  expiring  liberty.* 

Antigonus  left  Sparta  three  days  alter  he  had  entered  it,  and  his  departure 

was  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  that  a  war  had  brotceoout 

in  Macedonia,  wHere  the  barbarians  committed  dreadful  ravages.    !( this  news 

bad  arrived  three  days  sooner,  Cleomenes  might  have  been  saved.    Ant^onm 

wm  already  afflicted  with  a  ^''▼ere  indispositkHi.  which  at  last  ended  in  a  oo» 

■mp^oaaodtoCaldefluxionofbiiinoarB,  hat  carried  him  off  two  or  three  yean 

aAer.    He^boweTer,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  this  ill  ^a'^ 

of  heahb,  and  bad  even  spirit  enough  to  engage  in  nen  battles  in  hts  own  king- 

tkxn.    It  was  said,  that  after  he  had  been  victorious  over  the  I!!yriaijs,  he  wa^ 

50  transported  with  joy,  that  he  frequently  repeated  these  expii  v>ions,  **  O  the 

glorious,  happy  battle '."    And  that  he  uttered  this  exclamation  vith  so  mucb 

ardour,  that  he  burst  a  vein,  and  lost  a  large  quantity  ol  blood  ;   his  accident 

was  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  which  ended  bis  days.    Some  time  before 

his  death  he  settled  the  succession  to  hb  dominions  in  favour  of  Philip,  the  son 

of  Demetrius,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age ;  or  it  may  rather  be  said,  that 

he  retimied  him  the  sceptre,  which  had  only  TOen  deposited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  where  he  met  with  a 
very  cold  receptk>n  from  the  king,  when  he  was  first  introduced  into  his  pre> 
seoce.  But  after  he  had  given  that  monarch  proofs  of  his  admirable  sense,  and 
^wn  io  his  common  conrersation,  the  generous  freedom,  openness,  and  shn- 
plicity  of  the  Spartan  manners,  attended  with  a  graceful  politeness,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  mean,  and  even  a  noble  pride  that  became  his  birth  and  dig 
nity,  Ptolemy  was  then  sensible.of  his  merit,  and  esteemed  him  infinitely  more 
than  ail  those  cowtiers  who  were  only  solicitous  to  please  him  by  abject  flat 
teries.  He  was  even  struck  with  confusion  and  remorse  for  his  nerlect  of  so 
great  a  man,  and  for  his  having  abandoned  him  to  Antigonus,  who  had  raised 
Sis  own  reputation^nd  enlaiged  his  power  to  an  infinite  degree,  by  his  victoiy 
over  that  prince.  The  king  of  Egypt  then  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  relieve 
Cleomenes,  by  treating  him  with  the  utmost  honour,  and  giving  him  repeated 
assurances  that  be  would  send  him  into  Greece  with  such  a  fleet  and  a  supply 
of  DMNiey,  as,  with  hk  other  good  offices,  should  be  suflicient  to  reestablish  him 
on  the  tmone.  He  also  assigned  him  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty-four  talents. 
with  which  be  supported  himself  and  his  frien<ls  with  the  utmost  frugality,  re* 
senring  all  the  remainder  of  that  allowance  for  the  relief  of  those  who  retired 
mio  Egypt  from  Oreece.t  Ptolemy,  however,  died  before  he  could  accomplish 
bis  promise  to  Cleomenes.^  This  prince  nad  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  race  in  whom  any  virtue  and  moderation  was  conspicuous : 
6x  the  generality  of  his  successors  were  monsters  of  debauchery  and  wicked 
i.§    The  pnoce,  whose  character  we  are  now  describing,  had  made  it  hif 
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pnncipal  care  to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  south,  from  condoding  die , 
with  byria.*  Accordingly,  be  had  extended  it  the  whole  length  of  the  Red 
Sea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian  as  the  Ethiopian  coasts,  and  even  to  the  strait. 
iHiich  (bnns  a  communication  with  the  Soutnem  Ocean. t  He  was  succeeded 
on  the  ftl^n^p(  Egypt  by  his  son  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Phtlo^ater* ''     "   *  . 

Sop^c  tipfie  ofioie  this  period,  Rhodes  suflened  very  Consid^n^leiddtiiMf^^Mf; 
from  a  great  earthquake.^  The  wails  of  the  city,  with  die  aiisenftb^r^nd!  the 
narrow  passes  in  the  haven,  where  the  ships  of  that  island  weK  laid  op^  ^  ere 
reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condition;  and  the  famous  Colossus,  conskkired 
3ne  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  thrown  down,  and  entirely  destroyed.  It 
is  natural  to  SLppose,  that  this  earthquake  spared  neither  private  houses  tiov 
aublic  structures,  nor  even  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  loss  sustained  by  il 
amounted  to  immense  sums ;  and  the  Rhodiaiis,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distreaSy 
sent  deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  implore  their  relief  in  that 
melancholy  conjjncture.  An  emulation  worthy  of  praise,  and  not  to  be  paral* 
leled  in  histoiy,  prevailed  in  favour  of  that  deplorable  city ;  and  Hiero  and 
Gelon  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  E&;ypt,  signalizea  themselves  in  a  peculiar  man 
(ier  on  that  occasion.  The  two  lormer  of  these  princes  contributed  above  one 
hundred  talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public  place  one  of  which  re* 
presented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  those  at*  Syraotse ;  the  fbrmet 
was  crown^9y,tb^.i]atter,  to  testify,  as  PoHrbius'obsei^ey,  ttldt%«  Sjfnximsm 
thought  th«  ^opportti^ity  of  relieving, (ho.  JUMMij^n^  lb faN^^^  Iffi^dUigfttion  to 
theri.seives.  Ptolemy,  besides  his  other  eipensea,  Whieh  afltioimted.td  ta  very 
consideraole  sum,  supplied  that  people  with  thi«e  hundred  talents,  a  million  of 
bushels  of  corn,  and  a  suJQficient  quantity  of  timber  for  building  ten  galleys  of 
ten  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  more  of  three  benches,  besides  an  infinite 
quantity  of  wood  for  other  builcUngs ;  all  which  donations  were  accompanied 
with  three  thousand  talents  for  again  erecting  the  Colossus.  Antigonus,  Se* 
leucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates^  and  all  the  princes,  as  well  as  cities,  sigfnJized 
their  liberali^  on  this  occasion.  Even  private  persons  emulated  each  other  io 
sharing  in  this  glorious  act  of  humanity :  and  historians  have  recorded,  that  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  Chiysei8,§  and  wno  truly  merited  that  appellation,  for 
nisned  from  her  own  estate  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  oi  com.  ^^I^et 
the  princes  of  these  times,"  says  Polybius>  *  *  who  imagine  they  have  done  glo- 
riously in  giving  four  or  &ve  thousand  crowns,  only  consider  htm  inferior  their 
generosity  is  to  that  we  have  now  described."  Rhodes,  in  consequence  of 
these  liberalities,  was  re-establi^d  in  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  splefh* 
lid  state  than  she  had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  only  except  the  Colossus. 

This  Colossus  was  a  brazen  statue  of  a  prodigious  size,  as  i  have  formerly 
observed  ;  and  some  authors  have  affirmed,  that  the  money  arising  from  thte 
contributions  already  mentioned,  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  loas 
which  the  Rhodians  nad  sustained.  This  people,  instead  4^ emplcqrio^  the  sumt 
they  had  received,  in  replacing  that  statue,  according  to  the  ifitention  of  the 
donors,  pretended  that  the  orade  of  Delphos  had  forbidden  it,andgiveB4hein 
a  command  to  preserve  that  money  for  other  purposes,  by  whicb  they  enriched 
themsel  ves.ll  The  Colossus  lay  neglected  on  the  ground  for  the  spsce  of  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-four  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  whiofarthaft  i»<to4ay.  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  six  hundred  and  fifW-three,  Moawyas,f  th^  sixth-  caliph  or 
(finperor  of  the  Saracens,  made  himself  master  of  Rhodes,  aod  sold  thn  statue 
to  a  Jewish  merchant,  wno  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  die  metal ;  which, 
computed  by  eight  c[uintals  for  each  load,  afler  a  deduction  of  the  dinimitioii 
iho  statue  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  veiy  probably  by- theft,  amounted  to  mom 
Uian  thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  or  seven  thousttMl  two  huDdied<qointait» 
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SECTION  1. 
Avnocaro  TAKia  the  BTROiiacaT  cities  in  (xxlostria.    Ae  i9  cirriRELT 

ABJTKATBP  AT  THE  BATTI«E  OF  a4PHIA. 

I  oBSEnrEi)  id  the  preceding  book,  that  Ptolemy  Pbilopater  had  succeeded 
Ptoleuiy  Evertctes,  his  father,  in  EgyoL*  On  the  other  side,  Seleucus  Calli- 
nirus  wa«  dead  in  Parthia.  He  had  len  two  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus ;  and 
tiie  first,  who  was  the  elder,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  and  assumed 
the  surname  of  £;?auydi,  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  which  no  way  suited  bis 
character;  fear  he  was  a  very  weak  prince,  both  m  body  and  mind,  and  ne?er  did 
any  actions  that  corresponded  with  the  idea  of  that  nam£.  His  re^n  was  short, 
and  his  aodiorhy  but  ul  established,  either  m  the  army  or  the  provinces.  What 


prevented  ms  kisri^  it  entirely  was,  that  Achseus.  his  cousin,  son  to  Androma- 
cfaus,  his  mirtber's  brother,  a  man  of  courage  and  abilities,  assumed  the  manage* 


kept  prisoner  in  Alexandria  during  all  h»,  and  the  fotlowine  reign. 

At^us,  king  of  Pergamus,  havmg  seized  upon  all  Asia  Minor,  from  Mount 
Taurus  as  &r  as  the  Hetlespont,  Seleucus  marched  against  him,  and  left  Her- 
mias,  die  Carian,  regent  of  Syria.  Achaeus  accompanied  him  in  that  exp»edilion, 
and  did  him  all  the  good  services  the  if!  state  of  his  affairs  would  admitt 

Havnig  no  money  to  pa^  the  forces,  and  the  king  being  despised  by  the  !>ol« 
diers  forliis  weakness,  N icanor  and  Apaturhur,  two  of  the  chief  officers,  formed 
a  comniiacy  against  him  during  his  absence  in  Phirgia,  and  poisoned  him.t 
AchaMtt  revenged  that  horrid  action,  by  putting  to  oeath  die  two  ringleaders, 
and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  plot.  He  acted  afterwards  with  so  much  pi  u> 
dence  and  valfnn*,  with  regard  to  the  army,  that  he  kept  the  soldiers  in  obe 
dience ;  ^nd  prevented  Attains  from  taking  advantage  of  this  accident,  which^ 
but  for  his  excellent  conduct,  would  have  lo^  the  Syrian  empire  all  it  still  pos- 
sessed otiihat  side. 

Seleupus  djrin^;vHthout  children,  the  army  offered  the  crbwn  to  Achieus^  and 
several  of  fbt  {Provinces  did  H^ie  same.  He,  however,  had  the  generosity  to 
refuse  it  at  that  time,  though  he  afterwards  thought  himself  obliged  to  act  m  a 
dilfehMft  mil^r.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  he  not  only  refused  the  crown, 
b*tt  presehred.ft  carefully  Tor  the  lawful  heir,  Antfechus,  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceasedUUgV  Who  ^as  but  in  his  fifteenth  year.    Seleucus,  at  his  setting  out  for 
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Asia  Mioor,had  sent  him  into  Babylonia,*  where  he  was  when  hb  brother  died 
He  was  now  brought  from  thence  to  Ant  loch,  where  he  ascended  the  throne 
and  enjoyed  it  thirty-six  years.  For  his  illustrious  actions  he  had  been  sur 
named  the  Great.  Achsus,  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  favour,  sent  a  de 
tachment  of  the  army  to  him  in  Syria,  with  Epigenes,  one  of  the  late  king^s 
most  experienced  generals.  The  rest  of  the  forces  he  kept  for  the  service  ol 
the  state,  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  himself  was. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  he  sent  Molo  and  Alexan- 
der, two  brothers,  into  the  east ;  the  former  as  governor  of  Media,  and  the  latter 
of  Persia.t  Achseus  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
Epigenes  had  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  kept  about  the  king's 
person ;  and  Hermias  the  Carian  was  declared  his  prime  minister,  as  he  had 
been  under  his  brother.  Achseus  soon  recovered  all  the  territories  which  Atta- 
lus  had  taken  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  forced  him  to  confine  himself  withiD 
the  kingdom  of  Pere^mus.  Alexander  and  Molo,  despising  the  king's  youth, 
were  no  soont^r  fixed  in  their  governments,  than  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
him ;  and  each  declaied  himself  sovereign  in  the  provibce  over  which  be  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant.  Ifermias,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  had  very 
much  contributed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minister  possessed,  a  cruel  disposition.  The  most  inconsiderable  faults 
were  by  him  made  crimes,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  w^  a  man 
of  veiy  little  eenius,  but  haughty,  conceited,  tenacious  ofnis  own  opinion,  and 
would  have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  ieither  asked  or  followed  another 
man's  advice.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  person  should  share  with  him  in 
credit  and  authority.  Merit  of  eveir  kind  was  suspected  by,  or  rather  odious 
to  him.  But  the  chief  object  of  his  hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  in  whom  the  troops  r«; 
posed  an  entire  confidence.  It  was  this  reputation  vf  hich  fave  the  prime  n^inis 
ter  umbrage ;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  conceal  the  ill-will  he  bore  him. 

News  being  brought  of  Molo's  revolt,  Antiochus  assembled  his  council,  in 
order  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  posture  of  afiairs ;  and 
whether  it  would  be  adviseable  for  him  to  march  in  person  against  that  rebel,  oi 
turn  toward  Ccelosyria.  to  check  the  enterprises  of  Ptolemy.  Epigenes  was 
the  first  who  spoke,  and  declared,  that  they  bad  no  time  to  lose ;  that  it  was  nb» 
folutely  necessaiy  the  king  should  go  in  person  to  the  east,  in  order  to  take  i4r 
vantage  of  the  most  favourable  times  and  occasions  for  acting  against  the  rebels : 
that  when  he  should  be  on  the  spot,  either  Molo  would  not  dare  to  attempt  any 
thin^  in  the  sight  of  the  prince,  ana  of  an  army ;  or,  in  case  he  should  persist 
in  his  desigp,  tne  people,  struck  with  the  presence  of  then*  sovereign,  in  the  re- 
turn of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  him,  would  not  tail  to  deliver  him  up  ;  but 
^bat  the^  most  important  point  of  all  was,  not  to  give  him  time  to  fortify  him 
self.  Hermias  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him ;  and  cried,  in  an  angry  and 
self-sufficient  tone  of  voice,  Uiat  to  advise  the  king  to  march  in  person  against 
Molo,  with  so  inconsiderable  a  body  of  forces,  would  be  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  rebels.  The  real  motive  of  his  speaking  in  this  manner  was,  his  being 
if  raid  of  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to  bim  a 
much  less  formidable  enem^.  There  was  little  to  be  feared  from  invading  i 
prince  entirely  devoted  to  trivial  pleasures.  The  advice  of  Hermias  prevailed 
upon  which  tne  command  of  part  of  the  troops  was  fi;iven  to  Xenon  and  Theo 
dotus,  with  orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against  )foTo :  and  the  king  bimaeli 
iHarched  with  the  rest  of  tne  army  toward  Coelosyria.! 

On  his  arrival  at  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there  found  Laodice,  daugfatet 
of  Mitbridates  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  brought  thither  to  espouse  him  He 
made  some  stay  there  to  solemnize  the  nuptials,  the  joy  of  which  was  sood  in* 

*  To  Seleucia,  whidi  was  in  that  prorince,  and  the  capital  of  the  ea«t  inttcad  of  Bebjlon,  wfaiek  w% 
*o  lonjcf'^r  in  hrinp  or  at  least  waf  iroinhabited. 
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setrapied  by  ihc  nrws  bnniffbt  from  the  east,  viz.  that  his  ^nera)  nable  (d 
make  bead  against  Mok)  and  Alexander,  who  bad  united  tbeir  forco  nad  been 
forced  to  relke,  and  leave  them  raastera  oi  the  6eld  of  battle.  Antiochus  then 
warn  tiie  error  be  bad  committed  m  not  followine  the  advice  of  Epigenes  ;  and 
ms  lor  lajing  aside  the  enterprise  against  Ccelosjria,  in  order  to  march  with 
a!l  bis  troops  to  suppress  that  revolt.  But  Hermias  persisted  as  obitinatelj  as 
6«er  in  fais  first  opmion.  He  fancied  be  spoke  vronders,  id  declaring,  in  an  em- 
pbatiCf  seolentioias  manner,  *'  that  it  became  kings  to  march  in  person  against 
kings,  and  to  send  their  lieutenants  against  rebels.'*  Antiocbos  wu  so  wtdk  as 
tf>  acquiesce -again  in  the  opinion  of  Hermiaa 

It  is  scaivel^  possible  to  conceive  bow  useless  experience  of  every  kind  is  to 
an  indolent  pnnce,  who  lives  without  reflection.  This  artful,  insinuating,  and 
deceitful  minister,  who  knew  bow  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the  desires  and  incli- 
nations of  bis  master,  inventive  and  industrious  in  finding  out  new  methods  to 
please  and  vmuse^  bad  the  cunning  to  make  himself  necessary,  by  easing  his 
prince  of  th«  weight  of  affairs ;  so  that  Antiochus  iroajgined  be  could  not  do 
witbout  bim.  And  though  be  perceived  several  things  in  his  conduct  and  coun- 
sels wycb  gave  hira  disgust,  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine 
strictly  into  tbem  s  nor  Mtd  resolution  enoi^  to  resume  the  authority  he  had 
in  a  manner  abaBOoned  to  him.  So  that,  acauiescing  affain  in  his  own  opinion 
on  this  occasKNi,  not  horn  conviction,  but  weakness  and  indolence,  he  contented 
biooself  with  sending  a  general,  and  a  body  of  troops,  into  the  east,  and  himself 
resumed  the  en)editioD  of  Coelosyria. 

Tbe  general  be  sent  on  that  occasion  was  Xenetas  the  Achsean,  in  whose  com 
mission  it  was  ordered,  that  tbe  two  first  generals  should  resign  to  him  tb^  com- 
mand of  tbeir  forces,  and  serve  under  him.  He  had  never  commanded  in  chief 
before,  and  his  only  merit  was,  hik  being  tbe  prime  minister's  firiend  and  crea- 
ture. Rais«>d  to  an  employment,  which  nis  vanity  and  presumption  could  nevei 
have  hoped,  be  bebared  with  haughtiness  to  tbe  other  officers,  and  with  bold- 
ness ana  teratfrityto  tbe  enemy.  The  success  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
(rom  so  iH  a  ebmce^  In  passing  tbe  Tigris,  be  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  into 
which  tbe  enenrf  dvew  bim  bv  stratagem,  and  be  and  all  his  army  were  cut  to 
pieces.  That  ^otofy  openea  to  tbe  rebels  tbe  province  of  Babylonia  and  al 
&feso{K>tanna,  of  which  they,  by  this  means,  possessed  themselves  without  any 
opposition.* 

Antiochus,  in  tbe  mean  time,  advanced  into  C()elo83rria,  as  far  as  the  valley 
ijing  between  4be  two  ridges  ot  tbe  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti-Li banus.  He 
lounJ  tbe  passes  of  these  mountains  so  strongly  fortified,  and  so  well  defended 
bv  Theodotus  tbe  ^tolian,  to  whom  Ptolemy  bad  confided  the  government 
01  this  provinee,  that  he  was  obliged  to  marcn  back,  finding  it  impossible  to 
advance.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  news  of  tbe  defeat  of  bis  troops  in  the 
east  hastened  also  bis  retreat.  He  assembled  bis  council,  and  again  debated 
on  d»e  rebellion.  Enigenes,  after  sayinr,  in  a  modest  tone,  that  it  would  have 
been  most  adviseabfe  to  march  immediately  against  them,  to  prevent  their 
-  having  time  to  fortify  themselves  as  they  had  done,  added,  that  the  same  reason 
ought  to  make  them  rnore  expeditious  now,  and  devote  tbeir  whole  care  and 
study  to  a  war,  which,  if  neglected,  might  terminate  In  the  ruin  of  the  empire 
Hermias.  vrho  thought  himself  injured  l^  this  discourse,  began  to  exclaim 
against  Epigenes  in  tbe  most  ooprobrious  terms.  He  conjured  the  king  not  to 
lay  aside  the  enterprise  of  Ccsiosyria,  affirming,  that  he  could  not  abandon  it, 
without  manifesting  a  levity  and  inconstancy,  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  gloij 
of  a  prince  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  wbole  council  hune  down  theii 
bea(b  through  sbame,  and  Antiochus  btmself  was  much  dissatisfied.  It  was 
aiiam'mously  resolved  to  march  with  the  utmost  speed  against  the  rebels :  and 
Hermias,  finding  that  all  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  became  immediately  quite 
another  man.   He  came  over  with  g^reat  zeal  to  tbe  general  opinion,  ahd  seemed 
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more  ardent  than  any  body  for  hastenii^  its  execution.    According.j  the  tioc^ 
set  out  toward  Apamea,  where  the  rendezvous  was  fixed. 

They  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  a  sedition  arose  in  the  anny  on  account  of 
the  soldiers'  arrears.  This  unlucky  accident  threw  the  king  into  the  utmost 
consternation  and  anxiety ;  and  inaeed  the  danger  was  imminent.  Hennias, 
seeing^  the  king  in  sucp  perplexity,  comforted  him,  and  promised  to  pay  tmipe- 
diately  the  whole  arrears  due  to  the  army ;  but  at  the  same  time  earnestly  be 
sought  Antiochus  not  to  take  Epigenes  with  him  in  this  expedition,  because, 
afler  the  noise  their  quarrels  haa  made,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  them 
to  act  in  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  as  the  good  of  the  service  mi^t 
require.  His  view  in  this  was,  to  begin  by  lessening  tlie  esteem  and  affectioa 
of  Antiochus  for  Epigenes  by  absence,  well  knowing,  that  princes  soon  foiige 
the  virtue  and  services  of  a  man  removed  from  their  sight. 

This  proposal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,  who  was  perfectly  sensible 
how  necessaiy  the  presence  of  a  general  p<^ssingthe  experience  and  ability 
of  Epigenes  was. in  so  important  an  expedition.  But, as  Hennias  had  indus- 
triously contrived  to  besiege,  and  in  a  manner  possess  him  by  all  naanner  of 
methods,  such  as  suggesting  to  him  pretended  views  of  economy,  watching  hi& 
eveiy  action,  keeping  a  kind  of  guard  over  him,  and  bribing  his  affection  by  (he 
most  abandoned  complacency  and  adulation,  that  unhappy  prince  was  no  longei 
his  own  master.*  Tne  king  therefore  consented,  thou^n  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, to  what  he  required ;  and  Epieenes  was  accordingly  ordered  to  retire  tc 
Apamea.  This  event  surprised  and  terrified  all  the  courtiers,  who  were  ap- 
prehensive of  the  same  fate  *  but  the  so  diers,  havinj^  received  all  their  arrears, 
were  very  easy ;  and  though,  themselves  highly  obliged  to  the  prime  minister, 
by  whose  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having  in  tni?  manner  made  binoself 
master  of  the  nobles  by  fear,  ana  of  the  army l)y  their  pay,  he  marched  with 
the  king. 

As  ti^  disgrace  of  Epigenes  extended  only  to  his  removal,  it  was  far  from 
satiating  his  vengeance ;  and,  as  it  did  not  calm  his  uneasiness  with  regard  to 
the  future,  he  was  apprehensive  that  he  might  obtain  leave  to  return ;  to  pre- 
vent which  he  employed  effectual  means.  Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Apamea,  was  entirely  at  his  devotion  |  and,  indeea,  now  few  would  be  other- 
wise with  regard  to  an  all  powerful  minister,  the  sole  dispenser  of  his  master's 
graces?  Hennias  ordered  this  man  to  despatch  Epigenes,  and  prescribed  to 
him  the  manner.  In  consequence  of  this,  Alexis  bril^  one  of  tne  domestics 
of  Epigenes ;  and  by  eif^s  and  promises,  engaged  him  to  slide  a  letter  he  gave 
him  among  his  master  s  papers.  This  letter  seemed  to  have  been  written  and 
subscribeof  by  Molo,  one  of^tbe  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who  thanked  Epigenes  foi 
having  formed  a  conspiracy  s^ainst  the  king,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
methods  by  which  he  might  safely  put  it  in  execution.  Some  days  afler,  Alexis 
went  to  hin»,  and  asked  whether  be  had  not  received  a  letter  from  Molo  ?  Epi- 
genes, surprised  at  this  question,  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  highest  indignation.  The  other  replied,  that  he  was  ordered  to  in- 
spect his  papers.  Accordingly  a  search  being  made,  the  forged  letter  was 
tound ;  and  Epigenes.  without  being  called  to  a  trial,  or  otherwise  examined, 
was  put  to  death.  The  king,  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  letter,  imagined  that  tiie 
zhsiTee  had  been  fully  provea  s^inst  him.  The  courtiers  thought  otherwise  ,- 
but  fear  kept  them  all  silent.  How  unhappy,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied,  are 
princes ! 

Althoij^h  the  season  was  now  veiy  far  advanced,  Antiochus  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, assembled  all  bis  forces ;  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  at  band,  to  open 
the  campaign  veiy  early  the  next  spring,  he  sent  them  into  winter  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood. 
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tlpon  tke  retoni  of  the  seaBon  be  marched  them  toward  the  Tigris,  passed 
Jttt  river,  forced  Molo  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  eained  5o  complete  a 
fictorj  over  him,  that  the  rebel,  seeing  all  lost,  laid  violent  bands  on  bimself 
His  brother  Alexander  was  at  that  lime  m  Persia,  where  Neolas,  another  of  theii 
brotiiers  who  escaped  out  of  this  battle,  brought  him  that  mournful  news.  Find- 
ing their  affairs  desperate,  they  first  killed  their  mother,  afterwards  their  wives 
am  children,  and  at  last  despatched  themselves,  to  prevent  their  falliiig  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion,  which  proved  the 
mm  of  all  who  engaged  in  it.  A  just  reward  for  all  <bose  who  dare  to  take  uf 
inns  against  their  sovereign.* 

AAer  this  victory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army  submitted  to  the  king, 
who  oqIt  reprimanded  them  in  veir  severe  terms,  and  afterwards  pardoned 
thetn.  He  tnen  sent  them  into  Media,  under  the  command  of  those  to  whose 
care  he  bad  committed  the  government  of  that  province ;  and  retuminj^  from 
thence  into  Seleucia  over  the  Tigris,  he  spent  some  time  there  in  giving  the 
oecessaiy  orders  for  re-establishing  bis  authority  in  the  provinces  which  had 
revolted,  and  for  settling  all  things  on  their  former  footing. 

This  being  done  hj  persons  whom  he  appointed  for  that  purpose,  he  marched 
aspiiQst  the  Atropatians,  who  inhabited  the  country  situated  on  the  west  of 
Media,  and  which  is  now  called  Greoigia.  Their  king,  Artabazanes  by  name, 
iras  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  being,  greatly  terrified  oy  the  approach  of  An- 
tiocbus  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  sent  and  made  his  submission,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  such  conditions  as  Antiochus  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

News  was  received  at  the  same  time,  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
wbidi  proved  a  subject  of  ioj  to  the  court  as  well  as  the  army.j  Hermias, 
from  that  moment,  revolved  m  his  mind  how  he  might  despatch  Antiochus ; 
hoping  that,  after  his  death,  be  should  certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  the 
joiing  prince ;  and  that  in  his  name  he  might  reign  with  unlimited  power.  His 
pride  and  insolence  bad  made  him  odious  to  aU  men.  The  people  groaned 
wder  a  govemmeat  which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  a  prime  minister  had  ren- 
dered insupportable.  The  complaints  did  not  reach  the  throne,  the  avenues 
to  Miich  were  all  closed  a^iiist  them.  No  one  dared  to  inform  the  king  of 
the  oopressKKi  under  which  his  people  groaned.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
dreaded  inspecting  the  truth ;  and  that  he  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  Hermias 
all  who  dared  to  speak  against  him.  Till  now  he  had  been  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  injustice  and  violence  which  Hermias  exercised  under  his  name.  At 
last,  however,  be  began  to  open  his  eyes ;  hut  was  himself  afraid  of  his  mmister, 
whoK  dependent  he  had  made  himself,  and  who  had  assumed  an  absolute  au- 
liioritj  over  him,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  bis  disposition,  who, 
at  first,  was  well  pleased  with  casting  the  burden  of  affairs  on  Hermias. 

Apollophanes,  his  physician,  in  whom  the  king  reposed  ^at  confidence,  and 
"'iwjby  his  enciployment,  had  free  access  to  him,  took  a  proper  time  to  repre- 
ss the  general  discontent  of  bis  subjects,  and  the  dan^r  to  which  himself  wa« 
^pKposed,  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  prime  minister.  He  therefore  advised  An  • 
tiocfaos  to  take  care  of  himself,  lest  the  same  fate  should  attend  him  as  his 
brother  had  experienced  in  Phrygia,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  those 
OD  whom  he  most  relied  ;  that  it  was  plain  Hermias  was  meditating  some  ill 
^esnpi ;  and  that  to  prevent  it^  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  These  were  real 
services,  which  an  officer,  who  is  attached  to  the  person  of  bis  king,  and  who 
has  a  sincere  affection  for  him,  may  and  ought  to  perform.  Such  is  the  use  he 
'Hight  to  make  of  the  free  access  which  his  sovereign  vouchsafes,  and  the  con* 
Mcnce  with  which  he  honours  him. 

Antiochus  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  whom  be  had  loaded  with  his  favours, 
pot  one  of  whom  had  the  courage  to  hazard  his  fortune  by  telling  him  the  tnith. 
it  has  been  very  justly  said,  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  God  car 
c-efiow  ca  kings,  i^  to  deliver  them  from  the  tongues  of  flatterers,  and  the  sii 
fence  of  good  men. 
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Thk  iirince,  as  was  already  obserred,  had  began  to  eoteitaio  sbme  impiGMav 
of  bis  chief  minister,  but  did  not  reveal  his  thoi«hts  i6  any  person,  nol  know 
in^^  whom  to  trust.  He  was  extremely  well  pleased  that  his  physician  had  given 
bim  thi«  adrice,  and  concerted  measures  with  him  to  rid  himself  of  a  minister 
so  universally  detested,  and  so  dangerous.  Accordinj^Iy,  he  removed  to  a  short 
custance  from  the  array,  upon  pretence  of  being  indispcised,  aiid  took  Hermias 
with  him  to  bear  him  company :  here,  taking  him  tb  walk  in  a  solitary  place 
where  none  of  his  creatures  could  come  to  his  assistance,  he  caused  him  to^  be 
assassinated.  His  death  caused  a  universal  joy  throughout  the  whole  empire 
This  haughty  and  cruel  man  bad  governed,  on  all  occasions,  with  great  vio> 
lence  ;  and  whoever  dared  to  oppose  either  his  opinions  or  designs,  was  sure  to 
fall  a  victim  to  his  resentments.  Accordinj^ly,  he  was  universally  hated  :  and 
this  hatred  displayed  itself  more  stroivl^  m  Apamea  than  in  any  other  placa; 
for  the  instant  the  iieiys  was  brought  ofhis  death,  all  the  citizens  rose  viith  the 
utmost  fury,  and  stoned  his  wife  and  children. 

Atitiochus  having  so  happily  re-established  his  affairs  in  the  east,  and  raised 
to  the  government  of  the  several  provinces  persons  of  merit,  in  whom  be  could 
repose  the  greatest  confidence,  marched  back  his  army  into  Syria,  and  placed 
it  in  winter-quarters.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Antiocb ,  in  hold- 
ing frequent  councils  with  his  ministers,  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign.* 

This  prince  had  two  other  veiy  daneerous  enterprises  to  put  in  execution,  for 
re-establishing  entirely  the  safety  and  gloirof  the  empire  of  Syria:  one  was 
against  Ptolemy,  to  recover  Coelosyria ;  and  the  other  against  Achseus.  who  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  ol  Asia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  having  seized  upon  all  Coelosyria,  in  the  beginning  ol 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  as  was  before'  related,  the  king  of  Eff^  was 
still  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  that  province,  and  Ajitiochus  not  a  little  in- 
commoded by  such  a  neighbour. 

With  respect  to  Achseus,  we  have  already  seen  in  irbat  manner  he  refused 
the  crown  which  was  offered  him  after  the  death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  and 
had  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Antiochus  the  lawful  monarch,  who,  to  reward  his 
fidelity  and  services,  had  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.  By  his  valour  and  good  conduct  be  recovered  them  all  from  Attalus. 
king  of  Peigamus,  who  had  seized  upon  those  countries^and  fortified  himself 
stror^ly  in  them.  Such  a  seriesof  success  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  all  tbe  & 
vourites  of  Antiochus.  Upon  diis  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  intended  to  usurp 
the  crown;  and  with  that  view, held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ptolemy 
Whether  these  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  he  thought  it  adviseable 
to  prevent  the  evu  designs  of  his  enemies.;  and  therefore  taking  the  crown, 
which  he  had  previously  refused,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  Kine. 

He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  modarchs  of  Asia,  and  all  princer 
veiy  eamesdy  sdicited  his  alliance.  This  was  evident  in  a  war  which  then 
broke  -out  between  the  Rhodians  and  Bvzantinei,  on  account  of  a  tribute  which 
the  latter  had  imposed  on  all  the  ships  that  passed  through  the  strait ;  a  tribute 
which  was  veir  grievous  to  the  Rhodians,  because  of  tbe  immense  trade  they 
carried  on  in  toe  black  Sea.  Achseus,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  inha 
bitants  of  Byzantium,  had  promised  to  assist  them ;  the  report  of  which,  threw 
the  Rhodians  into  the  utmost  consternation,  as  well  as  Prusias  kin^  of  Bitfaynia, 
whom  they  bad  engaged  in  their  party.  In  the  extreme  perplexity  they  were 
under,  they  thougot  of  an  expedient  to  disengi^e  Achxus  Irom  the  byzantines, 
and  to  bring  him  over  to  their  interest.  Amuomachus,  his  father,  orolber  to 
Leodice,  wbofti  Seleucus  had  married,  was  actually  a  prisoner  in  Alexandria. 
These  sent  a  deputation  to  Ptolemy,  requesting  that  he  might  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  kin^,  who  was  also  veiy  glad  to  oblige  AchflBus,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to 
iuimsfa  him  with  considerable  succours  against  Antiochus,  with  whom  be  wai 
aqgaged  in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhod  ans  their  request,  and  pu«  Acifn— i 
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am  bAq  their  buds.  This  was  a  veiy  aereeable  present  to  Acheti?,  and  de« 
itrqjred  aU  the  hopes  of  the  Bjrzantines.  They  tbeiwiipon  consented  to  reinstate 
tht^  upon  Uieir  ancient  footing,  and  take  off  the  new  tribute  which  had  oc- 
casioned  the  war.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  states,  and 
Acbsus  had  all  the  honour  of  it.* 

it  was  againsl  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  that  Anttocbus  was  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms.  These  were  the  two  dangerous  wars  be  had  to  sustain ;  and  were 
the  sul^t  of  the  deliberations  of  bis  council,  to  consider  which  of  \hem  he 
ihoukl  undertake  first  AAer  weighing  all  things  maturely,  it  was  resolved  to 
march  first  against  Ptolemy,  before  they  att&ckea  Acheus,  whom  ttiey  ther  only 
menaced  in  Uie  strongest  terms :  and  accordingly,  all  the  ibrces  were  ordered 
to  asemble  in  Apamea,  and  afterwards  to  nutfoh  into  Ccelosyrta.t' 

lo  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  set  out,  ApoIloi)hanes.  the  king's 
physician  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  great  oversight,  should  they 
march  into  C(elo8yria,and  leave  behind  them  Seleucia  in  the  handsof  the  enemy, 
and  so  near  the  capital  of  the  empire.  His  opiAion  b;x>ught' over  the  whole 
council  by  the  evident  strength  of  the  reasons  mich  supported  it ;  for  this  city 
stands  oo  the  same  river  as  Antioch,  and  is  but  five  leagues  below,  near  the 
Dttouth  of  it.  When  Ptolemy  Eveii^tes  undertook  the  invasion  already  men- 
fiooed,  to  support  the  rights  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  seized  that  cit^ ,  and  put 

strong  Egyptian  garrison  into  it,  which  had  kept  pocsession  of  that  important 

ace  lull  twenty-seven  years.  Among  nany  prejudices  it  did  to  the  mbabi- 
ants  of  Antioch,  one  was,  cutting  off  entirely  their  communication  with  the  sea, 
aod  mining  all  their  trade ;  for  Seleucia,  being  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  was  the  harbour  of  Antioch,  which  KMBemd  mevoosly  by  that  means. 
All  these  reasons  being  clearly  and  strongly  uiged  byApoUopbanes,  determined 
the  king  and  council  to  follow  bis  plan,  Sna  to  open  the  csmpai^  with  the  siege 
of  Seleucia.  Accordingly  the  whole  anny  marched  thither,  mvet^ted  it,  took 
it  bv  storm,  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  k. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marctied  with  diligence  mto  Ccsldsyria,  where 
Theodotus  the  £tolian,  governor  of  it  under  Ptolemy,  promised  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  whole  countiy.  We  have  seen  how  vigorously  he  had 
veiMiIsed  him  the  year  before ;  the  court  of  Egypt  however  ha3  not  been  satis- 
fied with  his  services  on  that  occasion.  Those  who  governed  the  kinj^  expected 
pater  thin^  from  his  valour,  and  were  peranaded  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bare  done  something  more.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  for  to  Alexandria,  to  gire  • 
an  account  of  his  conduct ;  and  was  threatened  with  no  less  than  losing  his  head. 
Ailcr  his  reasons  bad  been  heard,  he  was  acquvtted,  ^tid^  sent  back  'to  his  gor 
emmeot.  He  coukl  not,  however,  forrive  the  groundless  imuiy  they  had  aooe 
him ,  and  was  so  exasperated  at  toe  amront,  that  he  resolved  to  revenge  it 

The  I1BU17  and  effeminacy  of  the  whole  court,  to  which  he  had  been  an  eye> 
vttoess,  heig^ntened  his  induction  and  resentment.  It  was  intolerable  to  him 
lo  depend  on  the  caprice  of  so  base  and  contemptible  a  set  of  people.  And, 
Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  fancy  tu  conceive  more  abominable  excesses 
Ihan  those  in  which  Philopater  plunged  himself  u uring^  his  whole  reign ;  and 
(he  court  im  itated  but  too  exactly  the  example  he  set  them,  h  was  thought 
that  be  had  poisoned  his  father,  whence  he  was,  l^  antipbrasis,  sumanied  rni- 
k>pater.|  H^  publicly  caused  Berenice  his  mother,  and  Magis  nis  only  brother, 
lo  be  put  to  death.  After  he  had  got  rid  of  all  those  who  could  either  give  him 
food  counsel,  or  excite  his  iealousy,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infa- 
mous pleasures,  and  was  solely  intent  on  ^tifying  his  luxury,  brutality,  and 
the  most  shameful  passions.  His  prime  mniister  was  Sosibes,a  man  every  way 
<^ified  for  the  service  of  such  a  master  as  Philopater ;  and  one  whose  sole 
'icw  was  lo  support  himself  in  power  by  any  means  whatever.  The  reader 
vffi  naturally  imagine,  that,  in  such  a  court,  the  power  of  women  had  no  bowidk 
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Theodtitus,  who  ^vas  a  man  of  honour,  could  not  bear  to  dejpeod  on  tnA . 
pie.  and  therefore  resolved  to  find  a  sovereign  more  worthy  of  his  services  'Ac- 
cordingly, he  no  sooner  returned  to  his  government,  than  he  seized  upon  the 
cities  of  IVre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for  king  Antiochus,  and  immediately 
despatched  the  courier  above  mentioned  to  invite  him  thither. 

NicoIaus,one  of  Ptolemy's  generals  though  he  was  of  the  same  country  with 
Theodotus,  would  not  desert  rtolemy,  but  preserved  his  6delity  to  that  prince. 
The  instant,  therefore,  that  Theodotus,  had  taken  Ptolemais,  he  besieged  bim 
in  it ;  possessed  himself  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Libanus,  to  stop  Antiochus, 
woo  was  advancing  to  toe  aid  of  Theodotus,  and  defended  them  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. He  was  afterwards  forced  to  abandon  them,  by  which  means  Antio 
chus  took  possession  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him 
by  Theodotus. 

In  these  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Ptolemy  had  laid  up  for  the 
use  of  his  army,  with  a  tieet  of  forty  sail.  He  gave  the  command  of  these  ^ipi 
to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Pelusium,  whither  the 
king  intended  to  march  by  land,  with  the  view  of  invading  Egypt  on  that  side ; 
being  informed  that  this  was  the  season  in  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  lay  the 
countiT  under  water,  by  opening  the  dikes  of  th^  Nile,  and  consequently  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  advance  into  Eeypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned 
that  project  and  employed  the  whole  force  of  liis  arms  to  reduce  the  rest  of 
Coelosyria.  He  seized  upon  some  fortresses,  and  others  submitted  to  him ;  and 
at  last  he  possessed  himself  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  that  province,  aftex 
having  deceived  Dinon,  the  governor  of  it,  by  a  stratagem.* 

The  last  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  of  Dora,  a  maritime  city  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel.  This  place,  which  was  strone^ly  situated 
had  been  so  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Antiochus  to 
take  it ;  he  therefore  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  four  months,  proposed  to 
him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy ;  and  this  served  him  as  an  honourable  pretence 
for  marching  back  his  army  to  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  where  he  placed  it  in 
winter-quarters.  Antiochus  appointed  Theodotus,  the  JBtolian,  governor  of  all 
the  places  he  had  conquered  m  ihis  country. 

During  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  two 
croons,  in  which,  however^  the  only  view  of  both  parties  was  to  gain  time.t 
Ptolemy  had  occasion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the  necessair  preparations  for 
, carrying  on  the  war ;  and  Antiochus  for  reducing  Achaeus.  The  latter  was  not 
satisfied  with  Asia  Minor,  of  which  he  was  already  master :  but  had  no  less  io 
view  than  to  dethrone  Anticchus,  and  to  dispossess  him  oi  all  his  dominions. 
To  check  his  ambitious  views,  it  was  necessary  for  Antiochus  not  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  frontiers,  or  engaged  in  remote  conquests. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom  Coelosyria,  Phoenicia^ 
Samaria,  and  Judea,  had  been  given,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
empire,  between  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander.  and  Lysimachus,  after  the  death 
of  Antigonus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Ptolemy  laid  claim  to  them,  by  virtue  of 
Ibeir  havine  been  assigned  by  this  treaty  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  hi.>  great  gramlfa* 
tber.  On  me  other  side,  Antiochus  pretended  that  they  had  been  given  to  Se» 
leucus  Nicator :  and  therefore  that  they  wete  his  rij^ht,  being  heir  and  successor 
of  that  king  in  the  empire  of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  efnoarras-sed  the  coq> 
missioners.  Ptolemy  would  have  Achsus  included  in  the  treaty,  which  Antio> 
chus  opposed  absolutely,  alleging,  that  it  was  a  shameful  and  unheard  of  thine, 
for  a  king  like  Ptolemy  to  espouse  the  party  of  rebels,  and  countenance  revolt. 

During  these  contests,  in  which  neither  side  would  ^rield  to  the  other,  the 
time  of  the  truce  elapsed,  and  nothing  being  conclude  d,  it  became  necessaiy  to 
have  recourse  aj^^ain  to  arms.  Nicolaus,  the  iEtolian,  had  given  so  many  proofs 
ot  valour  and  fidelity  in  the  last  campaign,  that  Ptdemy  gave  him  the  coro- 
Bund  in  chief  of  his  army,  and  chained  him  with  every  thing  relating^  to  tba 
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•ervioe  ol  tbe  Kng,  in  those  proyiDces  irbich  occaskmed  the  war.  Perigenes 
the  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  the  fleet,  in  order  to  act  a^inst  the  eiienny  on  tha! 
side.  Nicolaus  appointed  Gaza  for  the  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces,  whithet 
all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  sent  from  Egypt  From  thence  he 
marched  to  Mount  Libanus,  where  he  seized  all  the  passes  between  that  chain 
of  mouDtains  and  the  sea,  by  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  pass,  firmlv  re- 
eved to  wait  for  him  there,  and  stop  his  march,  by  the  superiority  which  the 
advantageous  posts  he  was  master  of  gave  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inactive,  but  prepared  all  things,  both 
ly  sea  and  land,  for  a  vigorous  invasion.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to 
Diognetus,  his  admiral,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  land  forces.  The 
Beets  coasted  the  armies  on  lM)th  sides  ;  so  that  the*r  naval  as  well  as  land  forces 
met  at  the  passes  which  Nicolaus  had  seized.  Wnile  Antiochus  attacked  Ni 
colaus  bv  land, the  fleets  began  to  engage,  so  that  the  battle  began  both  by  sea 
and  land  at  the  same  time  At  sea,  neither  party  had  the  superiority  ;  but  or: 
land,  Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and/orced  Nicolaus  to  retire  to  Sidon,  after 
losing  four  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners 
Perigenes  followed  him  thither  with  the  Egyptian  fleet ;  and  Antiochus  pursued 
ibem  (0  that  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  design  of  besieging  them  in 
it.  He  nevertheless  found  that  conquest  would  be  attended  with  too  many  dif- 
ficuJ'Jes,  because  of  the  ^at  number  of  troops  in  the  city,  where  they  (jad  a 
great  abundance  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries ;  ana  he  was  not  willing 
to  besiege  it  in  form.  He  therefore  sent  his  fleet  to  Tyre,  and  marched  into 
Galilee.  Aitef  having  subjected  it  by  the  taking  of  several  cities,  he  passed 
the  river  Jordan,  entered  Gilead,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  that  countiy,  for 
merly  the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tnbe  of 
ftianasseh. 

The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong  the  campafen,  for  which  rea- 
son he  returned  back  by  the  river  Jordan,  lett  the  government  ofSamaria  to  Hip- 
polochus  ai^  Kereas.  who  had  deserted  Ptolemy's  service,  and  come  over  to 
him,  and  he  gave  thjm  five  thousand  men  to  keep  it  in  suojection.  He  then 
marched  the  rest  of  the  forces  back  to  Ptolemais,  where  he  put  them  into  winter- 
quarters. 

The  campav^  was  again  opened  in  the  spring.  Ptolemy  caused  seventy 
thousand  foot,  nve  thousand  horse,  and  sixty-three  elephants,  to  advance  toward 
Pelusium.  He  was  at  the  head  of  these  forces,  and  marched  them  through  the 
deserts  which  divide  Egypt  from  Palestine,  and  encamped  at  Raphia,  between 
Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  at  the  latter  of  which  cities  the  two  armies  met.  That 
of  Antiochus  was  something  more  numerous  than  the  other.  His  forces  con- 
sisted of  seventy-two  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and 
t^iu  elephants.  He  first  encamped  within  ten  furloi^,  and  soon  aAer  within 
five  of  the  enemy.  All  the  time  they  lay  so  near  one  another,  they  were  per- 
petually skinnishinff,  either  when  they  went  to  fetch  fresh  water,  or  in  foraging; 
many  inuiriduals  also  distinguished  themselves  on  these  occasions.! 

Theodotus,  the  ^tolian,  who  had  served  many  years  under  the  I^ptians 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  entered  their  camp,  accompanied  only 
by  i^i-o  persons.    He  was  taken  for  an  Egyptian ;  so  that  he  advanced  as  far  as 
rtoleray's  tent,  with  a  design  to  kill  him,  and  by  that  bold  action  to  put  an  on 
to  the  war;  but  the  kine  happening  not  to  be  in  his  tent,  he  killed  his  first  phy 
^ician,  having  mistaken  him  for  Ptolemy.    He  also  wounded  two  other  pei-soiis . 
And  during  the  alarm  and  noise  which  this  attempt  occasioned,  he  escaped  a 
his  camp. 

But  at  last  the  two  kings,  resolving  to  decide  their  quarrel,  drew  up  their  nr 
mies  in  order  of  battle.    They  rode  from  one  bciy  to  another  at  the  head  01 
their  lines  to  animate  their  troops.    Arsinoe,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  not 
only  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  benave  manfully  before  the  battle,  but  did  not  leave 
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her  i  u^b&nd  even  during,  the  heat  of  the  engagement.    The  mmm  of  it  WM, 

tiochus,  beii^  at  the  bead  of  bis  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy^s  left.  Btf 
while  bun  led  on  by  an  inconsiderate  ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  pur- 
suit. Ptolemy,  who  had  been  as  successful  in  the  otner  wing,  charged  the  centre 
of  the  army  of  Antiochus  in  flank,  which  was  then* uncovered,  ain  broke  it  be- 
fore it  was  possible  for  that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief.  An  old  officer  who  saw 
which  waY  the  dust  flew,  concluded  that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  accord- 
ii^ly  made  Antiochus  observe  it.  But  though  he  faced  about  that  instant,  he 
?ame  too  late  to  amend  his  fault ;  and  found  the  rest  of  his  army  broken  and  put 
tn  flight  H«)  himself  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for  his  retreat,  and  retirea  to 
Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Gaza,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  killed,  and 
four  thousand  taken  prisone  .«.  t'inding  it  would  now  be  impossible  for  biro  to 
continue  the  campaign  against  Ptolemy,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests  and  le- 
treated  to  Antioch  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  This  battle  of  Raphia  was 
fought  at  the  same  time  with  that  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Flamiinius  the 
consul,  on  th '  banks  of  the  lake  Thra^mene  in  Hetruria. 

After  the  n  ^at  of  Antiochus,  all  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine  submitted  with 
great  cheeifulness  to  Ptolemy.  Having  been  lonrsubject  to  the  Egyptians,  they 
were  more  incline  ^  to  them  than  to  Antiochus.  The  conqueror's  cogrt  was  in  a 
short  time  crowded  with  ambassadors  from  all  the  cities,  and  horn  Judea  among 
the  rest,  to  pay  homage  to,  and  ofier  him  presents ;  and  all  met  with  a  gracious 
reception. 

Ptolemy  was  desirous  of  making  a  proeress  through  the  conquered  provinres. 
and  among  other  cities  he  visited  Jerusalem.    He  visited  the  temple  there,  and 
even  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel :  making  at  the  same  time  oblations, 
and  bestowing  considerable  gifls.*    Not  oeing  satisfied  with  viewing  it  fiom 
tne  outward  court,  beyond  which  no  Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Holy  ofHoIies,  to  wfaict 
no  one  was  allowed  access  out  the  high-priest,  and  that  but  once  every  year 
on  the  third  day  of  the  great  expiation.    The  report  of  this  being  joon  spread 
occasioned  a  great  tumult.    The  high-priest  informed  him  of  tne  noliness  ol 
the  place,  and  the  express  law  of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  it 
The  priests  and  Levites  drew  together  m  a  body  to  oppose  bis  rash  design 
which  the  people  also  conjured  him  to  lay  aside.    All  places  now  echoed  wid 
the  lamentations  which  were  made,  on  account  of  the  profanation  to  which  theii 
temple  would  be  exposed ;  and  the  people  were  lifting  up  their  hands,  to  io\- 
plore  Heaven  not  to  suffer  it.    All  this  opposition,  however,  instead  of  prevail- 
ing with  the  king,  only  inflamed  his  curiosity  the  more.    He  forced  as  far  as 
the  second  court ;  but,  as  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  temple  itself,  God  struck 
hjm  with  a  sudden  terror,  which  threw  him  into  such  disorder,  that  he  was  ear- 
ned off  half  dead.    AAer  this,  he  left,  the  city,  hiehly  exasperated  against  the 
Jewish  nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  baa  befallen  him,  and  highly 
threatened  it  with  his  revenge     He  accordingly  kept  his  word ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  raised  a  cruel  persecution,  especially  against  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, whom  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  by  force  to  worship  false  deities.! 

The  instant  that^  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia,  arrived  at  Antioch,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  J  olemy,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  circumstance  which  prompted 
him  to  this  was,  h*s  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  people ;  for  he  could  not  bu* 
perceive  that  bis  credit  and  authority  were  veiy  much  lessened  since  bis  last 
defeat.  Besides,  It  was  high  time  for  him  to  turn  his  arms  toward  Acheus^ 
and  check  the  progi^ss  he  made,  which  increased  daily.  To  obviate  the  da*- 
~er  which  threatened  him  on  that  side,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  safest  fot 

ira  to  make  a  i)eace  upon  any  terms  wi'h  Ptolemy ;  to  avoid  being  opposed 
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*  The  third  book  o.*  Maccabeas,  whence  thU  itorr  w  extracteil,  tf  not  adahtod  bj  the  church  ■moM 
the  r«Boiiic«l  books  of  Scripture,  mxtj  more  thao  the  fourth.  Thejr  are  prior,  with  rerard  to  the  order  of 
time,  to  the  two  first.  Dr  Prideaox,  sj^eaktag  of  the  third  book,  sars,  that  the  groonoworic  of  Ibo  tUHV  k 
•va*  tboof h  the  aothoc  'Jiaof  e^  some  circmnftances  of  it,  bj  intermuuif  fabnloaa  iacideots. 
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^  ,  [  eomies,  who,  invading  him  on  both  sidts,  would  eertainlj 

IB)  at  last.  He  thesefim  invested  his  ambassadon  nidi  fuit  powers 
to  gfVe  up  to  Ptolemy  those  provinces  which  were  the  subject  of  their  eontest, 
oamelj,  Cceloffyria  and  Palestine.  CoelosTna  included  that  part  of  Svria  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  Ldbanus  and  Anti-Libamis ;  and  Palestine,  all  the 
Gountiy  which  aacientl^  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the 
coast  of  these  two  provuicea  was  what  the  Greeks  called  Phcanicia.  Antiochus 
CQQsented  to  resi^  all  this  country  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  purchase  a  peace 
It  that  juocture ;  choosing  radier  to  give  up  this  part  of  his  dominions,  than 
hazard  the  k)sii^  of  then  ail.  A  truce  was  therefore  agreed  on  for  twelve 
months ;  and  beloce  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
same  terms.  Ptolemy,  who  might  have  taken  advantage  of  this  victoiy  for  con- 
quering all  Sjria,  was  desirous  of  puttm^  an  ead  to  the  war,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportumty  of  devoting  himself  entire]/  \%  his  pleasures.  His  subjects, 
knowing  his  want  of  spirit  and  effeminacy,  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  been 
PQssibk  ibr  him  to  have  been  so  successful ;  and  at  the  saoie  time,  tliey  were 
displeased  at  his  having  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  had  tied  up  his  hands. 
The  discontent  they  conceived  on  this  occasion,  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
disorders  in  Egypt,  which  at  last  rose  to  an  c^n  rebellbn :  so  that  Ptolemy, 
l^  eodeavourio^  to  avoid  a  foreign  war,  drew  dbe  upon  himself  in  the  centre 
of  his  own  dominions.* 

A^Jochus,  aAer  havings  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  devoted  his  whole 
itoition  to  ibie  war  against  Achsus,  and  made  all  the  preparations  necessary 
fat  taking  the  field.  At  last  he  passed  Moiint  Taurus,  and  entered  Asia  Minor 
with  an  mtention  to  subdue  it.  Here  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Attains,  king 
of  Peigamus,by  virtue  of  which  they  united  their  forces  affainst  the  common 
enemy.  They  attacked  him  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  aoandoned  the  open 
countiy  fo  them,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Sardisy  to  which  Antiochus  laying  Siege, 
Achsus  held  out  about  one  vear.f  He  oAen  made  sorties,  and  a  gre^t  many 
battles  were  fought  under  tne  walls  of  the  city.  At  last,  by  a  strata^m  of 
Ugoras,  one  of  bis  commanders,  Sardis  was  taken.  AchsBus  retired  into  the 
cibdel,  where  he  defended  himself,  till  he  was  delivered  up  by  two  traitorous 
Cretans.  This  fact  confirms  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which  saia  that  the  **  Cre- 
tans were  liars  and  knaves."| 

Ptolemy  Phibpater  had  made  a  treaty  with  Achseus,  aixl  deeply  regpi^tted 
bis  being  so  closefy  blocked  up  in  the'casUe  of  Sardis,  and  therefore  commanded 
Sosibes  to  relieve  him  at  any  price  whatever.  There  was  then. in  Ptolemy's 
court  a  very  cunning  Cretan,  Bolis  by  name,  who  had  lived  a  considerable  time 
at  Sardis.  Sosibes  consulted  this  man,  and  asked  whether  he  could  not  think 
OQ  some  means  by  which  Achaeus  might  escape.  The  Cretan  desired  time  to 
consider  of  it ;  and  returning  to  Sosil^s,  offered  to  undertake  it^  and  explahied 
to  him  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He  told  him,  that  he  had 
an  mtimate  friend,  who  was  also  his  near  relation,  named  Cambylus,  a  captain 
o  the  Cretan  troops  in  the  service  of  Antiochus ;  that  he  commanoed  at  that 
tone  in  a  ft>rt  behind  the  castle  of  Sardis  j  and  that  be  would  prevail  with  him 
0  let  Acbseus  escape  that  way.  His  project  beii^  approved,  he  was  sent  with 
ue  utmost  speed  to  Sardis  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  ten  talents  were  given  him 
A  defray  his  expenses,  &c.  and  a  much  more  considerable  sum  promised  him  in 
cne  he  succeeaed.  After  his  arrival,  be  communicated  the  affair  to  Camby- 
•w,  when  those  two  miscreants  agreed,  for  their  greater  advantage,  to  go  and 
jweal  their  design  to  Antiochus.  They  offered  that  prince,  as  they  themselves 
bad  determined,  to  play  their  parts  so  well,  that,  instead  of  procuring  the  es- 
cape of  Achaeus,  they  would  bring  him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a 
gnsiderablc  reward,  to  be  divided  among  them,  as  well  as  the  ten  talents  which 
Bolls  had  ahneady  received.§ 

*  Polyb.  I.  T.  p.  438.     Jiatiii.  L  eex.  c.  1.     Hieroo.  in  Duo.  c.  IJ. 
t  A.  M.  9788.      Aflt.  J.  O.  SIS.     Polyb.  I.  v.  p  444. 
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Antiochufl  was  oretjayed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  promised  ttiem  a  mnard 
that  sufficed  to  ens^age  them  to  do  him  that  important  service.  Upon  this,  Bo- 
h's,  aided  by  CaniDylus,  easily  got  admission  into  the  castle,  where  the  creden 
tials  he  produced  from  Sosibes,  and  some  other  friends  of  Achsus,  gained  bins 
the  entire  conndence  of  that  ill-fated  prince.  He  accordingly  trusted  himself 
to  those  two  wretches,  who,  the  instant  he  was  out  of  the  castle,  seized  and  de- 
livered him  to  Antiochus.  This  king  caused  him  to  be  inrmiediately  beheaded, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  that  war  of  Asia ;  for  the  moment  those  who  still  sus* 
tained  the  sic^  heard  of  his  death,  they  surrendered  ;  and,  shortly  aAer,  all  the 
other  places  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  did  the  same.* 

Rebels  very  seldom  come  to  a  good  end ;  and  though  the  perfidy  of  sudi 
traitors  strikes  us  with  horror,  and  raises  our  indignation,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  i>ity  the  unhappy  fate  of  Achseus,  who  had  made  himself  worthy  of  it,  by 
his  infidelity  to  his  sovereign. 

It  was  diboat  this  time  that  the  discontent  of  the  Elgyptians  against  Philopa- 
(or  b^^n  to  break  out.  According  to  Polybius,  it  occasioned  a  civil  war ;  out 
neither  himself  nor  ayy  other  author  gives  us  the  particulars  of  it.f 

We  also  read  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans,  some  time  after,  sent  deputies  to 
Ptolemy  and  CIeo])atra,  doubtless  the  same  queen  who  before  was  called  Ar- 
sinoe,  to  renew  their  ancient  friendship  and  alliance  with  Egypt.  These  car- 
ried, as  a  present  to  the  king,  a  robe  and  a  purple  tunic,  with  an  ivory  chair  ;| 
and  to  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe,  and  a  purple  scarf.  Such  kind  of  pre- 
sents show  the  happy  simplicity  which  in  those  ages  prevailed  among  the 
Romans. § 

Philopator  had  at  this  time,  by  Arsinoe,||  his  wife  and  sister,  a  son  called 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  succeedted  him  at  five  years  of  age. IT 

Philopator,  from  the  signal  victory  he  had  obtained  over  Antiochus,  had  aban- 
doned himself  to  pleasures  and  excesses  of  every  kind.  Aeathoclea,  bis  con- 
cubine, Agathocles  the  brother  of  that  woman,  and  their  motner,  governed  him 
entirel}[.  He  spent  all  his  time  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  the  most  infamous  ir- 
regularities. His  nights  were  passed  in  debauches,  and  his  days  in  feasts  and 
dissolute  revels.  Forgetting  entirely  the  king,  instead  of  applying  himself  to 
the  affairs  of  state,  he  valued  himself  upon  presiding  in  concerts,  and  playing 
on  instruments.  The  women  disposed  of  eveiy  thing.  They  conferred  aU 
employments  and  governments ;  and  no  one  had.  less  authority  in  the  kinedom 
than  the  prince  himself.**  Sosibes,  an  old  artful  minister,  who  had  servea  dur- 
ii^  three  reigns,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  his  great  experience  had  made 
him  very  capable  of  the  administration;  not  indeed  entirely  in  the  manner  he 
desired,  but  as  the  favourites  would  permit  him  to  act ;  and  he  was  so  wicked, 
as  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  most  unjust  commands  of  a  corrupt  prince, 
and  his  unworthy  favourites. ft 

Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  had  no  power  or  authority  at  court ;  the 
favourites  and  prime  minister  did  not  show  her  the  least  respect.  On  the  other 
side,  the  queen  was  not  patient  enough  to  suffer  eveiy  thir^  without  murmur- 
ing :  and  they  at  last  grew  weary  of  her  complaints.  The  king,  and  those  who 
governed  him,  commanded  Sosibes  to  rid  them  of  her.  He  obeyed,  and  em* 
ployed  for  that  purpose  one  Philammon,  wbo,  without  doubt,  did  not  want  ex 
peneoce  in  such  cruel  and  barbarous  assassinations.^ 

«  A.  M.  S789.     Aot.  J.  C.  315.  f  Poljb.  I.  r.  p.  444 

%  This  wu  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  highest  officers  in  Uie  state. 

§  A.  M.  S794.     Ant  J.  C.  210.     Liv.  I.  xxvii.  c.  4. 

JJmtia  calls  her  Earrdice.    In  case  he  is  not  mistaken,  .his  queen  had  three  names,  Arsinoe,  ClMpfttra, 
Eunrdice.    Bat  Cleopatra  was  a  name  common  to  the  queens  of  K|^pt.  as  that  of  Ptolemywaf  totb* 
kiafi.   As  Archbishop  Usher  olaces  the  adventure  of  Hjrranus  the  Jew  at  the  birth  of  PtnlrrajEpiphftse^ 
kad  inserted  it  there  in  the  orst  edition  of  this  worlc.     But  as  Josephus,  from  whom  it  is  tAken,  sajs,  thai 
It  kapMtted  in  the  reig^n  of  Seleacns,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  I  hafe  transferred  it  to  that  time,  at 
Dmzn  Prideaux  does  also,  that  is  to  say.  to  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philoroeter,  187  jears  before  Jesua  Cbrfal. 

17  A.  M.  3795.     AnU  J.  C.  309.    Austin.  \ixx.  c.  4. 
**  Tribuaatiis.  pr«fectur«s,  et  dncatus  mulieres  cwdinabant;  nee  quisqoam  in  regno  soo  minus,  qnaa  i^m 
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l*liifl  last  action,  added  to  so  many  more  of  the  most  flagrant  nature,  dw* 
pleased  the  people  so  much,  that  Sosibes  was  oblieed,  before  the  king's  death, 
to  quit  his  empioymeDl.     He  was  succeeded  by  Tlepolemus,  a  young  man  of 

?uality,  who  bad  signalized  himself  in  the  army  by  his  valour  and  comluct 
ie  had  all  the  suffrages  in  a  grand  council  held  lor  choosing  a  prime  minister 
Sosibes  resigned  to  nim  the  king's  seal,  which  was  the  badge  of  his  office. 
Tlepolemus  performed  the  f^veral  functions  of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs 
of  toe  kingdom  during  the  kuM^^^  life.    But  though  this  was  not  long,  he  dis- 
cxyrered  but  too  plainly,  that  he  had  not  ail  the  qualities  necessary  for  supporting 
•o  great  an  employment.    He  had  neither  the  experience,  ability,  nor  appli 
catioo  of  bis  predecessor.    As  he  had  the  administration  of  all  the  finances,  and 
disposed  of  all  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all  payments  passed 
through  his  hands,  every  body,  as  is  usual,  was  assiduous  in  makmg  their  court 
to  him.    He  was  extremely  liberal ;  but  then  his  bounty  was  bestowed  without 
choice  or  discernment,  and  almost  solely  on  those  who  shared  in  his  parties  of 
pleasure.     The  extravagant  flatteries  of  those  who  were  for  ever  crowding 
tboot  his  person,  made  him  fancy  his  talents  suoerior  to  those  of  all  other  men 
He  assumed  haughty  airs,  indulged  in  luxury  and -profusion,  and  at  last  grew  in- 
supportable to  an  the  world. 

The  wars  of  the  east  have  made  me  suspend  the  relation  of  the  affairs  that 
bippeoed  in  (Greece  during  then*  continuance :  we  now  return  to  them. 


•BCnOH  n. — THE  fTOLIAlfS  DECLARE  AOAIITST   THE   ACBMkNS.     BATTLE  OF 

CAPHTIA.      UNHAPPY   DEATH  OF  CLEOMENES. 

The  £tolian8,  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were  be 
come  a  rerj  powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally,  their  territories  extended 
fitxn  the  nver  Achelous,  to  the  strait  of  the  g^f  of  Corinth,  and  to  the  country 
of  the  Locrians,  sumamed  Ozolse.  But  in  process  of  time,  they  had  possessed 
tbemselres  of  several  cities  in  Acamania,Thessaly,  and  other  neighbouring 
oountries.  Ther  led  much  the  same  life  upon  land  as  pirates  do  at  sea,  that 
iSy  tbej  exercised  themselves  perpetually  in  plunder  and  rapine.  Wholly  bent 
oo  lucre,  they  did  not  consider  any  g^in  as  infamous  or  unlawful ;  and  were  en- 
jie  strangers  to  the  laws  of  peace  or  war.  They  were  very  much  inured  to 
toils,  and  intrepid  in  battle.  They  signalized  themselves  particularly  in  the 
war  against  the  C^auls,  who  made  an  irruption  into  Oreeee,  and  showed  them- 
selves zealous  defenders  of  the  public  liberty  against  the  Macedonians.*  The 
increase  of  their  power  had  made  them  haughty  and  insolent.  That  haughti- 
ness appeared  in  the  answer  they  gave  the  Romans,  when  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  order  them  not  to  infest  Acamania.  They  expressed,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Trqjus  Pompeius  or  Justin,  his  epitomiser,  the  highest  contempt  for  Rome, 
which  they  termed  only  in  its  ori^n  a  shameful  receptacle  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, founded  and  built  by  fratricide,  and  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  women 
lavished  from  the  arms  of  their  parents.!  They  added,  that  the  %tolians  had 
always  distinguished  themselves  in  Greece,  as  much  by  their  valour  as  their 
virtue  and  descent ;  that  neither  Philip  nor  Alexander  his  son  had  been  for> 
midable  to  them ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  latter  made  the  whole  earth  trem- 
ble, they  had  not  been  afraid  to  reject  his  edicts  and  injunctions :  that  therft> 
fore  the  Romans  would  not  do  well  to  rouse  the  iEtolians  against  them ;  a  pei^ 
p.e  whose  am^s  had  extirpated  the  Gauls,  and  despised  the  Macedonians.  Tbt 
leader  maj  from  this  speech,  form  a  judgment  of  the  ^tolians,  of  whom  much 
will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had  lost  his  kingdom,  and  Antigen 
DOS,  by  his  victoi^  at  Selasia,  had  in  some  measure  restored  tne  peace  of 
Greece^  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnessus,  who  were  tired  by  the  tirst  wars^and 
imagined  that  affairs  would  always  continue  in  the  same  state^ad  laid  their 
arms  aside,  and  totally  neglected  military  discipline.  The  JEltolians  medi- 
tated taking  advantage  of  tnis  indolence.    Peace  was  insupportable  to  them,  ai 

•  Strab.  L  z.  p.  460.    Polyb.  p.  931  et  746.    Pmhu.  L  z.  p.  OMi  t  Jt*stin>  1.  sxriu.  o.  S 
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it  obliged  them  to  subsist  at  tbeir  own  expense,  accustomed  as  tbey  were  to 
support  themselves  wholly  by  rapine.  Antigonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  ana 
prevented  them  from  Infesting  their  neighbours ;  but,  afler  his  death,  dfispisii^ 
rhilipj  because  of  his  youth,  they  marched  into  Peloponnesus  swoiti  in  band, 
and  laid  waste  the  terntories  of  the  Messenians.  Aratus,  exasperated  at  this 
perfidy  and  insolence,  and  seeing  that  Timoxenes,  at  that  time  captain-geiieral 
of  the  Achaeans,  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  because  his  year  was  near  expiring ; 
as  be  was  nommated  to  succeed  him  the  following  year,  took  upon  iiiin  t£e 
command  five  days  before  the  due  time,  in  order  to  march  the  sooner  to  the  aid 
of  the  Messenians.*  Accordingly,  bavins  assembled  the  Achseans,  whote  vigour 
and  strength  had  suffered  by  repose  and  inactivity,  he  was  defeated  near  Car 
phyia,  in  a  great  battle  fouffht  tnere.f 

Aratus  was  chaiiged  with  being  the  cause  of  this  defeat,  and  not  without  some 
foundation.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  imnuted  to  him 
was  not  his  fault.  He  declared,  that  however  this  might  be»  if  oe  bad  been 
wanting  in  amr  of  the  duties  of  an  able  commander,  he  a^ed  pardon  ;  and  en- 
treated that  his  actions  might  be  examined  with  less  rigour  than  indulgence. 
HLs  humility,  on  this  occasion,  changed  the  minds  of  the  whole  assembly,  whose 
tuiy  now  turned  against  his  accusers,  and  nothing  was  afterwards  undertakeo 
but  by  h is  counsel .  The  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had»  however,  exc^Miioghr 
damped  his  courage,  so  that  he  behaved  as  a  wise  citizen,  rather  tban  as>ani£(e 
warnor;  and  though  the  iEtolians  oAen  gave  him  opportunities  to  distress  them, 
he  took  no  advantage  of  them,  but  suffered  that  people  to  lay  waste  tlie'whde 
countiy  almost  with  impOni^. 

The  Acbsans  were  tnerefore  forced  to  apply  to  Macedooia  again,  andito  call 
m  king  Philip  lo  their  assistance,  in  hopes  that  the  affection  he>£>re  Ara^us^and 
the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  would  incline  that  monarch  to  favour  thenL  •  And 
indeed  Antigonus,  at  his  last  moments,  had,  above  all  things, en^atedPhtiipIo 
keep  on  good  terms  with  Aratus,  and  to  follow  his  counsel  in  treating  wilktlie 
Achfleans.  Some  time  before,  he  had  sent  him  into  Peloponnesus,  to.infmlum- 
self  under  his  eye,  and  by  his  counsels.  Aratus  gave  hmi  the  best  jeeefilaoDin 
his  power;  treated  him  with  the  distinction  due  to  Ids  raidL,  and  ebdeaToiired 
to  instil  into  him  such  principles  and  sentiments,  as  might  enable  him  .te-gemoi, 
with  wisdom,  the  great  kin£^aom  to  which  be  was  heir.  Accordingly^  that  young 
pfince  returned,  into  Maceaonia  with  the  highestsentiments  of  esteem  lor  Aratus, 
and  the  most  favourable  disposition  with  regard  to Uie.weUiatie  aiih^eas^i^' 

But  the  courtiers,  whose  interest  it  was. to  remove  a  person  of  tbeiknowirpm- 
bity  of  Aratus,  in  order  to  have  the  sole  ascendant  over  theu'^yxmng'miiafie, 
caused  that  monarcli^  to  suspect  his  conduct ;  and  prevailed  so  iar  as^tomaikekim 
declare  openly  against  Aratus.  Finding  shortly  after  that  he  hadbeeDivxposed 
upon,  he  punished  die  informers  with  ^at  severity;  the  sole  means  <ioi£aiiish 
for  ever  from  princes,  that  calumny,  w^ich  impunity,  and  sometimes  money, raise 
up  and  arm  against  persons  of  the  most  consummate  virtue.  Philip  afteiivaid& 
leposed  the  ^me  confidence  in  Aratus  as  he  had  foroderiy  done,  and  revolved 
to  D^  guided  by  his  counsels  only :  which  was  manifest  on  several  occasioDs,  and 
partii^ularly  in  the  affair  of  Lacedsemon.  That  unhappy  city  was  perpetually 
torn  by  seditions,  in  one  of  which,  one  of  the  ephori  and  a  ^at  mwj  other 
citizens  were  killed,  because  they  had  declared  for  king  Philip.  Wlien  that 
prince  arrived  from  Macedonia,  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta 
at  Tegea,  where  he  had  sent  for  them.  In  the  council  he  held  there^vecal 
Were  of  opinion  that  he  should  treat  that  city  as  Alexander  had  treated  Thebet. 
But  the  king  rejected  that  proposal  with  horror,  and  contented  himself  with  pun- 
ishing the  pnnciple  authors  of^the  insurrection.  Such  an  instance  of  moderatioo 
and  wisdom  in  a  K\pg,  who  was  but  seventeen  ^ears  of  age,  was  greatly  admired; 
and  eveiy  one  was  persuaded  that  it  was  owmg  to  the  good  counsels  of  Aratus. 
He,  however,  did  nq||  always  make  the  same  use  of  tbem.t 
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WfacD  ht  ftfiwed  «t  Corinth,  compkinU  were  made  to  lilin  lijr  mai^  citie!i 
ttiHMt  the  £toI»nB ;  and  accordiDrlj  war  was  ananimoushr  declared  a^ilist 
them.  This  was  called  the  war  of  toe  allies,  which  began  aSoiit  the  sbme  \]Mi^ 
tint  Hannibal  waa  ineditatine  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  This  decree  was  sent  (o 
all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  ue  seneral  assembly  of  the  Acheans.  The  JEXo- 
Haas,  OB  the  other  side  prepareafor  war.  and  elected  Scopas  (heir  genera],  the 
Mincipal  instigator  of  die  broils  they  had  raised,  and  the  havoc  they  had  made. 
Phi  ip  now  marched  back  his  forces  into  Macedonia ;  and,  while  they  were  ii: 
winler-qoarters,  was  very  diligent  in  making  the  necessary  military  preparations. 
He  endbsKNired  to  streng^n  hiaiself  by  the  aid  of  his  allies,  few  of  whom  an- 


fvered  his  views;  excusyig  their  delays  by  false  and  specious  pretences.    He 

Ptolemy,  to  eotieat  him  not  to  aid  the  ^tolians  either  with 


also  sent  to  king 


men  or  money. 

Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt ;  but  as  a  horrid  licentiousness  pre- 
vailed in  that  court,  and  the  king  regaraed  nothinr  but  pleasures  and  excesses 
of  eveiy  kind,  Cleomenet  led  a  very  discontented  life  there.  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, in  the  beginningof  his  reign,  had  made  use  of  Cleomenes ;  for,  as  he  was 
fttraid  of  his  brother li agaa,  who,  on  his  mother*t  account  bad  jmat  authority 
and  power  over  the  soldiery,  he  contracted  a  stricter  amity  with  Cleomenes,  and 
admitted  him  into  his  most  secret  councib,  in  which,  means  for  getting  rid  of  hiji 
brother  were  consulted.  Cleomenes  was  the  only  person  who  opposed  it ;  he 
declaring,  that  a  lung  cannot  have  any  ministers  more  zealous  for  his  service 
at  more  obliged  to  aid  hitn  in  sustaining  the  wei^ty  burden  of  government, 
than  hts  brotheis.t  This  advice  prevailea  for  that  time ;  but  Ptolemy's  fears  and 
suspicions  returning,  he  imagined  there  would  be  no  way  to  cpet  rid  of  them,  but 
b^  taking  away  the  life  of  nim  who  occasioned  them.  After  this,  he  thought 
himself  secure ;  fondly  concluding,  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  fear,  either  at  home 
or  abroad ;  because  Antigomis  ana  Seleucus.  at  their  death,  had  left  no  other  suc- 
cesses', but  Philip  and  Antiocfans,  both  of  whom  he  despised  on  account  of  theif 
minority.  In  this  security  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  all  kinds  of  pleasures, 
which  were  never  interrupted  by  cares  or  applications  of  any  kind.  Neither  his 
courtiers,  nor  Ihose  who  had  employments  m  the  state,  dared  to  approach  him , 
and  he  would  scarcely  deign  to  bestow,  the  least  attention  to  what  pasfied  in  the 
neighbotving  kingdoms.  That,  however,  was  what  empfoyed  the  attention  ot 
his  predecessors,  even  more  than  the  affairs  of  their  own  clominions.  Bein^  pos- 
sessed of  Coelosyria  and  Cyprus,  they  awed  the  kinn  of  Syria  both  by  sea  and 
land.  As  the  most  considctrable  cities,  the  porta  sukI  harbours,  which  lie  along 
dK  coasts  from  Pamphylia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  the  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lysimachia,  were  subject  ta  them,  from  thence  they  had  en  eye  on  the 
princes  of^Asia,  and  even  on  the  islands.  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
any  one  to  move  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  while  they  had  the  command  of 
EoSj  or  Maronea,  and  of  cities  that  lay  at  a  still  greater  distance  ?  With  so  ex- 
teoinre  a  dominion,  and  so  many  strong  places,  which  served  them  as  barriers, 
their  oivn  kingdom  was  secure.  They  merefore  had  alwaragreat  reason  to  keep 
a  watdifiil  eye  over  what  was  transacting  abroad.  Ptolemy,- o»  the  contrary, 
(fisdauied  to  give  himself  that  trouble ;  wme  and  women  being  his  only  pleasure 
and  employment.^ 

With  such  dispositions,  the  reader  will  easily  stippose  that  he  could  have  no 
great  esteem  for  Cleomenes.  The  instant  the  latter  had  news  of  the  death  of 
Antigonus,  that  the  Achseaif  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  war  with  the  ^tolians. 
that  the  Lacedsmonians  were  unit^  with  the  latter  against  the  Achaeans  and 
Macedonians,  and  that  all  things  seemed  to  recall  him  to  his  native  countiy,  he 
sdicited  earnestly  to  leave  Alexandria.  He  therefore  implored  the  king  to  fa- 
iroui  him  with  troops  and  munitions  of  war  sufficient  for  hb  return.  Finding  he 
3ould  not  obtain  his  request,  he  desired  that  he  at  least  might  be  suffered  to  de- 


•  Polvb.  I.It.  p.  _--    
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ptrt  with  his  family,  and  be  allowed  to  embrace  the  favourable  oppoftunity  (or 
repossessing  himself  of  his  kingdom.  But  Ptolemj  was  too  much  employed 
in  his  pleasures,  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  entreaties. 

Soaibes,  who  at  that  time  had  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  assembled  his 
friends ;  and  in  this  council  a  resolution  was  formed,  not  to  furnish  Cleomenes 
either  with  a  fleet  or  provision^.  They  believed  it  to  be  a  needless  eipenae  ; 
for,  from  the  death  ot  Antigonus,  all  foreign  affairs  had  seemed  to  them  of  no 
importance.  Besides,  this  council  was  apprehensive,  that  as  Antigonus  was 
dead,  and  as  there  was  none  to  oppose  Cleomenes,  that  prince,  after  having  made 
an  expeditious  conquest  of  Greece,  would  beoome  a  veiy  formidable  enemy  to 
Ceypt :  what  increased  their  fears  was,  his  having  thoroughly  studied  the  state 
ot  the  kingdom,  his  knowing  its  strong  and  Weak  side,  his  holding  the  king  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  seeing  a  great  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  separated 
and  at  a  great  distance,  which  an  enemy  might  have  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
invading.  For  these  reasons  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant  tfleomenes  the 
fleet,  and  other  succours  he  desired.  On  the  other  side,  to  give  so  bold  and  en- 
terprising a  prince  leave  to  depart,  after  having  refused  him  in  so  contemptuous 
a  manner,  would  be  making  an  enemy  of  him,  who  would  certamly,  one  time  or 
other,  remember  the  affront  which  had  been  offered  him.  Sosibes  was  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  it  was  not  even  safe  to  allow  him  his  liberty  in  Alexandria. 
A  word  which  Cleomenes  had  suffered  to  escape  him  came  then  into  his  mind, 
in  a  council,  where  Magas  was  the  subject  of  the  debate,  that  prime  minister 
expressed  a  fear  that  this  prince  should  prevail  with  the  toreign  soldiers  to  make 
an  insurrection  :  **  I  answer  for  them,"  said  Cleomenes,  speaking  of  those  of 
Peloponnesus ;  "  and  you  may  depend,  that  upon  the  first  signal  I  give,  they  all 
will  take  up  anns  in  your  favour.  This  made  Sosibes  hesitate  no  longer :  on 
n  fictitious  accusation,  and  which  he  corroborated  by  a  letter  he  himself  had 
forged  in  that  unhappy  princess  name,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  seize  his 
person,  and  to  imprison  him  in  a  secure  place,  and  maintain  him  always  in  \bt 
manner  he  had  hitherto  done,  with  the  liberty  of  seeing  his  friends,  but  not  of 
goii^  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepest  aflliction  and  melancholy 
As  he  did  not  perceive  any  end  of  his  calamities,  he  formed  such  a  resolution, 
in  concert  with  thode  friends  who  used  to  visit  him,  as  despair  only  could  sug- 
gest ;  and  this  waa,  to  return  the  injustice  of  Ptolemy  W  force  of  arms ;  to  stu 
'uD  his  subjects  agiunst  him :  to  die  a  death  worthy  of  Sparta ;  and  not  to  wait.* 
^  stalled  victirns,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to  sacntke  them. 

His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of  the  prison,  ran  m  a  bo6j 
with  drawn  swords,  into  all  the  streets ;  exhorting  and  calling  upon  the  ]>opu> 
lace  to  recover  their  liberty ;  but  not  a  man  joined  them.  They  killed  the  gor- 
emor  of  the  city,  and  some  other  noblemen  who  came  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
afterwards  ran  to  the  citadel,  with  intention  to  force  the  gates,  and  set  all  (he 
prisoners  at  liberty ;  but  they  found  these  shut  and  stron^^  barricaded.  Cleo* 
menes  now  lost  alf  hopes,  ran  throuefa  the  city,  during  which  not  a  person  either 
followed  or  opposed  nim ;  but  all  fled  through  fear.  Seeing  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  succeed  in  their  enterprise,  they  terminated  it  in  a  tragical 
and  bloody  manner,  by  running  upon  each  other's  swords,  to  avoid  the  infamy 
of  punishment.  Thus  died  Cleomenes,  after  reigning  sixteen  years  over  Sparta. 
The  king  caused  his  body  to  be  hanged  on  a  cross,  and  ordered  his  mother, 
children,  :md  all  the  women  who  attended  them,to«be  put  to  death.  When 
that  unhappy  princess  was  brou^t  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  only  favour 
she  askecf  was,  that  she  might  die  before  her  children.  But  thrv  began  with 
them  ;  a  torment  more  grievous  to  a  mother  than  death  itself;  atfer  which  she 
presented  her  neck  to  the  executioner,  saving  unly  these  word^\  '*  Ah !  my  dear 
children,  to  what  a  place  did  you  come !" 

The  design  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform  Sparta,  and  revive  its  ancient 
discipline,  was  certainly  very  laudable  in  itself;  and  both  had  reason  to  think, 
th«t  in  a  ata^e  wholly  infected  and  com^)ted,  ai  Sparta  then  was,  to  pretaod  lo 


idbm  ibont  one  after  another,  and  remedj  disorders  by  defpves,  was  onlj 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  a  hydra ;  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  absolutely  ne* 
cessar?  to  root  out  the  eTiI  at  one  blow.  I  cannot  say  whether  in  a  case  like 
this,  rlato^s  mazim  should  not  take  place,  viz  that  nothing  should  be  attemptetl 
n  a  state,  but  what  the  citizens  mig^ht  be  prevailed  on  to  admit  by  gentle  means ; 
tod  that  vk>leDce  should  never  be  employed.*  Are  there  not  some  diseases 
in  which  medjcines  would  only  hasten  death  ?  And  have  not  some  disorders 
g[aioed  so  ereat  an  ascendant  in  a  state,  that  to  attempt  a  reformatioh  it  such  a 
tune,  would  only  discover  the  impotency  of  the  magistrates  and  laws  ?t  But 
a  circumstance  which  admits  of  no  excuse  in  Cleomenes,  is,  his  having,  against 
aO  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice,  murdered  the  epbori,  in  order  to  obtain  suc- 
cess in  his  enterprise ;  a  conduct  absolutely  tyrannical,  unworthy  of  a  Spartan, 
and  more  unwoilhy  of  a  king ;  and  which  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  give  a 
nnction  to  those  tyrants,  who  aAerwards  committed  such  devastation  inXace*  ' 
daemonia.  Cleomenes  himself  has  been  called  a  tyrant  by  some  historians 
with  whom  they  even  began  the  succession  of  tyrants. | 

During  the  three  years  that  Cleomenes  had  left  Sparta,  the  citizens  had  not 
thought  of  nominating  kings,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  that  he  would  re- 
turn a(gro ;  and  had  always  preserved  the  hi^nest  esteem  and  veneration  fot 
him.  But,  as  soon  as  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  they  proceeded  to  the 
electioo  of  kings.  They  first  nominated  Agesipolis,  a  chud,  descended  from 
one  of  the  rojau  families,  and  appointed  his  uncle  Cleomenes  his  governor.  Af- 
terwards they  chose  Lycurgiis,  none  of  whose  ancestors  had  reigned,  but  who 
had  bribed  toe  ephori,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  talent,  which  was  putting  the 
crown  to  sale  at  a  very  low  i>rice.  They  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their  clmice 
which  was  in  dufect  opposition  to  all  laws,  and  for  which  they  never  had  an  ex- 
ample. The  factious  paity,  which  opposed  Philip  openly,  and  committed  the 
mcst  enormous  violences  in  the  city,  had  presided  in  this  election  |  and  imme- 
diately after,  they  caused  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  £toiians.§ 

ncnoH  in. — ^tarious  expeditioits  or  philip.    a  peace  coitcluded  be* 

TWEEir  HIH  AlID  THE  ACH£AN8,  AND  THE  ^TOLIAlfS. 

Wb  have  dlreaidj  related,  that  Philip,  king  of  Macedon^  being  called  in  by 
Ibt  Acfafieans  to  their  aid,  had  come  to  Corinth,  where  their  general  assembly 
was  held:  and  that  war  had  there  been  unanimously  declareuagainst  the  JEto* 
lians.  The  king  returned  afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to  make  the  necessaiy  pre- 
paiatiooe  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Philip  broitt^it  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance  with  the  Achseans.  He  was, 
ai  \a$  been  observed,  a  petty  king  of  Illjrria.  The  i£tolians,  whose  ally  he 
was,  bad  broken  their  engagements  with  him,'by  refusing  to  give  him  a  certain 
&are  of  the  spoils  they  had  made  at  the  taking  of  Cvnetnium,  according  to  the 
articles  a^ed  on  between  them.*  Philip  embracea  with  joy  this  opportunity 
of  revenging  their  perfidy. 

Demetrius, of  PharuSj  joined  also  with  Philip.lT  We  have  already  «een  that 
the  Romans,  in  whose  favour  he  had  declared  at  first,  had  bestomd  on  him 
several  of  toe  cities  they  had  conquered  in  lUyria.  As  the  chief  revenue  of 
those  petty  princes  hadf  consisted  hitherto  in  the  spoils  they  got  from  their 
neighbours,  when  the  Romans  were  removed,  he  could  not  forbear  plundering 
the  cities  and  territories  subject  to  them.  Besides,  Demetrius,  as  well  as  Scer- 
dOedes,  had  sailed,  on  the  same  design,  beyond  the  city  of  Issus ;  which  was  a 
direct  infraction  of^the  chief  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  queen  Teuta. 
For  theif  reasons  the  Romans  declared  war  against  Demetrius.    Accordingly 

^  Jibet  PUto.  qmm  ego  Auctorem  rebenenler  lequor,  UDtam  coDtendera  Uk  rapoblicai,  aiMLBlam 
HbMtmtpMM:  rim  neqoe  pareati  neque  patriK  affere  oportere. — Cie.  1.  i.  EpifL  9.  ad  Fanil. 


f  D«o«kat  eaittere  potiut  pnsral'tda  et  adulu  ritia  qaaa  hoc  adaeqai,  ut  palan  feral  qoibutaafUib 

""  lauis.— Tacit.  Aonal.  I.  iii.  c.  SS. 


i  PoitMortem  CleoneoU,  qd  primot  Tjrraomg  Lacedasmonia  fait.— Liv.  I.  xxsit*  ■.  tS. 
i  MfbLir.p.301.  |  A.  11  STM.    Ant.  J.  C.  990.    Polvb.  I.  ir.  p.  9M-ai 
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JEmilftis  atta^k^d  trim  witk]^at  vigfcmr,  clispdSMltMd  MA^tHhMcNpeit lbii^ 
tresses,  and  besieged  him  in  Pharus,  fmm  wbenee  he<  «6^p^i«KtfaUBS^Ul»ticl 
difficulty.  Ttie  city  sutrendered  to  the  Romans^  PeBn^lui9,toiiig'dlsp08* 
sessed  of  all  \m  domiuions,  fled  to  Philip,  who  received  li$EDi«ith  opeif  ann&»* 
This  highly  offended  the  Romans,  who  thereupon  sent  aimbassadoTS  to  hiin^  de- 
manding Demetrius  to  be  delivered  up.  Philip,  however,  who  Ki^italed  at 
that  time  the  design  which  broke  out  soon  after,  paid  no  mgard  to  their  demand ; 
and  Demetrius  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  that  monarch.  He  was  a 
valiant  and  bold  man,  but  at  the  same  time  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  his  enlei- 
prises ;  and  his  courage  was  entirely  void  of  prudence  and  judgment. 

The  Ach^ans,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  considerable  war,  sent  to 
their  allies.  The  Acamanians  joined  them  veiy  cheerfully,  though  at  their 
great  danger,  as  they  lav  nearest  the  ^ito}ians,and  consequently  were  nxxt  ex- 
posed to  tne  inrdads  of  that  people.    Polybiuspraiseft  theif  fidelity  exceediugiy 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  show  so  rhuch  good  will,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  continuing  neutral ;  but  they  engaged  in  a  war  shortly  aflteit. 

Deputies  were  also  sent  to  kmg  Ptolemy  todesire'  him  not  to  assist  tbe  iEto* 
Hans,  either  with  troops  or  money. 

The  M^ssenians,  for  whose  sake  that  war  had  been  first  undertaken,  no  way 
answered  the  hopes  which  Iliad  been  naturally  Entertained,  Tiz.  of  theiir  em« 
ploying  their  whole  force  to  carry  it  on.  ' 

The  liaceddsmorrititi^'fiad  declared  at  fir^t  for  the  Acbaabs:  biit  the  einHrajy 
faction  catised  the  decree  tp  be  rerersecl,  and  they 'joined  ^hei£totiaiis«  It  was 
on  tbisoccasion,  asi  hav^&^befoiej  that  Agesipomand  LycoifusMrr^ilected 
kings  of  Sparta.  '     .  "  •        • 

Ai^atus^  tti6  y^nglii',  ^n  of  the  great  Aratus,  wa^  at  that  time>8ubreiae  mk^ 
g^strate'oftlife  Aehseans.^id  Scdpad  held  the  same  o9iee  amdng  tm  i/Btc^iiiH. 

Pfaifip'niar^l^dfVom  Macedonia  with  (rfteen  thousand  foot,  and  eff^huDdied 
horse.  -'Hd^n^  Crossed  The^aly ^  he  arrrved  in  Eptras.  ;  Ha4^  jnarctv^  di* 
rcctly  to  the  ^toliaps,  he  would  have  come  upon  them  unexpected,  and  have 
defeated  tbeni :.'  but  at  the  request  of  the  Epirots,  he  laid  sle^e  td'AftAUtdla. 
which  enf^loyed  \\vai  forty  days,  and  gave  the  enemy  tirtiie  t3  *pf6pare  for^nd 
wajt  hi^  'dorniOj^  up.  They  did  more :  Scopas,  at  the  head  'orsvodycf  iBfo- 
lians;  ad^amied  Ipto  Macedonia,  made  dreadful  havoc,  and'rdtmmed'ina  Venr 
short  tinie  l^td^  with  spoils,  whidh  ttfdoonded  to  his  hoooulr,  atid  frea^^aa- 
mated  hi5f  forces.' '  However,  this  did  not  binder  fhilitu  ^firattr  entering  i£tolia, 
and  seizing  on  a  great  number  of  important  fort^esses^  H0  would  ha#e  eoiinej^ 
conqueredit,  had'ool  th^  news  he  i^ceffved  that  the  Dardflnhin4<intenls6'to 
make  an'  mf6^d  iiitb^'his  ktrtt^dpm.  obliged  htm  tb  tetum  thither,  h  At  iHs.de*. 
parture,  he  t^roMi^  tbeambas^aaors  <?  the  Acbaans  to  retuvn  lBohitoc:tbBir 
assistance.'  I}|s  sui^di^n  a^va4  dbconce^^d  the  Dardaniahs,  awiput  a  stop^ 
dieir  entei^rf^e^.  ^'He  then  returned  tol1iessai;y»  kith  an  intention  to  p«6  the 
rest  of  the  summer  in  ^aD^.t  . .       .  t 

In  themean  tfm«^,'D6rimachui;  whbni'tbeiSlolians  had  just  before  nominafed 
their  general,  etjtftred'lEipirtis,  laid  waiftd  all  the  open  country,  and  did  not  i|>art 
even  the  templ4  of  t)Odona.§ 

Philip,thoog|V  ft  wartiow  ihe>de^  of  winter^  having  left  Larissa^  arrived 
at  Coiinth;w)tH6Ul  ig^ny'6t^*s  having  had  the  least  notice  of  his  march:  He 
thei%  ordeh^d  4he  eld^k"  AratiiS  to^^ittend  him;  and;  by  a  letter  to  his  soil,  wfab 
commanded  the  forded  this  y^ar,  gave  him  ordevs  ivhitber  to  march  them.  Ga»* 
phyia  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  Eu^lpkks,  who  knew  nothing  of  Philip^  aif* 
rival,  was  then  marching  k  detachment  of  above  two  thousand  natives  of  Etis^  tt 
lay  waste  the  territoiy  of  Sicyon.  They^foU  into  the  bands  of  Philip,  and  aL 
except  one  hundred  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
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ALEXANDnm  ffUCC£&0OI8.  ^|^ 

riM  hof^  IttTing  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with  his  forces,  at  the  rendec* 
?oui  appointed,  marched  toward  Psopbis,  a  citj  of  Arcadia,  in  order  to  besiege 
it  This  was  a  veiy  daring  attempt ;  for  the  citj  was  tboi]^t  almost  impreg* 
uble,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as  from  tlie  fortifications  which  had  been 
added  to  it.  It  being  the  depth  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were  of  opinion,  that 
DO  one  would, or  even  could,  attack  them ;  Philip,  however,  did  it  with  success ; 
for,  first  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel,  surrendered  aAer  making  some 
rssistance.  As  they  were  very  far  horn  expectine  to  be  besieged,  the  want  of 
aimnunitioa  and  provisions  very  much  facilitated  the  takine  of  that  city.  Philip 
pve  it  veiy  generously  to  the  Acheans,  to  whom  it  was  of  the  most  signal  ser- 
vice ;  assuring  them  that  there  was  nothing  he  desned  more  than  to  oblige  them, 
and  to  give  t&m  the  strongest  jnoo&  of  his  zeal  and  aflfection  for  their  interest 
A  prince  who  acts  in  this  manner  is  truly  great,  and  does  honour  to  the  royal 
dienity. 

From  thence,  after  possessing  himself  of  some  other  cities,  which  he  also  gave 
to  hia  allies,  be  marched  to  Elis,  in  order  to  lay  it  waste.  It  ir^s  very  rich  and 
popakms,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Formerly  this  temtoiy  had  been  held  sacred,  on  account  of  the  Olympic  games 
solemnized  there  every  four  years ;  and  all  the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed 
not  to  mtest  or  carry  war  into  it.  But  the  Eleans  had  themselves  been  the 
cause  of  their  losing  mat  privily,  because,  like  other  states,  they  had  engaged 
10  the  wars  of  Greece.  Here  rniiip  got  a  ver^  considerable  booty,  with  which 
be  enriched  hb  troops,  and  afterwards  retired  into  Olympia* 

Among  the  several  courtiers  of  king  Philip,  Apelles  held  the  chief  rank,  and 
had  a  great  ascendant  over  his  sovereign,  whose  chief  governor  be  had  been ; 
but,  as  jgenerally  happens  on  these  occasions,  he  very  much  abused  his  power, 
which  be  employea  wholly  in  oppressing  particular  persons  and  states.  He 
bad  cooceired  the  design  of  reducing  the  Acheans  to  the  same  condition  io 
whidi  ThessaW  was  at  that  time ;  that  is  to  subject  them  absolutely  to  the 
commands  of  the  ministers  of  Macedonia,  by  leaving  them  only  the  name  and 
a  ram  shadow  of  liberty ;  and  to  accustom  them  to  the  yoke,  be  spared  them 
DO  kind  of  injurious  treatment  Aratus  complained  of  this  to  Philip,  who  was 
higfaly  exasperated  upon  that  account ;  and  accordii^ly  assured  him,  he  would 
^e  such  orders,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  happen  for  the  future.  Ac- 
pordiogly,  he  enjoiiipd  Apelles  never  to  lay  any  commands  on  the  Achseans,  but 
in  concert  with  their  general.  Thb  was  behaving  with  an  indolent  tenderness 
bnraid  a  statesman,  who  having  so  shamefully  abused  his  master's  confidence, 
bad  therefore  deserved  to  be  entirely  disgraced.  The  Achsans,  overjoyed  at 
the  ^vour  which  Philip  had  showed  them,  and  with  the  orders  he  had  g[iven 
for  their  peace  and  security,  were  continually  bestowing  the  highest  encomiums 
OD  that  prince,  and  extolling  his  exalted  qualities.  And,  indeed,  he  possessed 
all  ttiose  which  can  endear  a  king  to  his  people ;  such*  as,  a  lively  genius,  a 
bapp]^  memory,  easy  elocution,  and  an  affected  grace  in  all  his  actions ;  a 
beautiful  countenance,  heightened  by  a  noble  and  majestic  air,  which  struck 
the  beholders  with  awe  and  respect  j  a  sweetness  of'^ temper,  affability,  and 
a  desire  to  please  universally :  to  finish  the  picture,  a  yalour,  an  intrepidity, 
and  an  experience  in  war,  which  far  exceeded  his  years :  so  that  one  can  hardhr 
conceive  the  remarkable  alteration  which  afterwards  appeared  in  his  morals 
and  behaviour.* 

Philip  having  possessed  himself  of  Aliphera,  a  very  strong  city,  the  greatest  * 
part  of  the  people  of  that  country,  astonished  at  the  rapidi^  of  his  conquests, 
9od  weary  of  the  JStolian  hnranny,  submitted  to  his  arms.    Thus  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  all  Triphylia.! 

At  this  time  Chilo  the  Lacedaemonian,  pretending  he  had  a  better  rkht  to  tne 
crown  than  Lvcuii^,  on  whose  head  they  had  placed  it,  resolved  to  disp^issesi 
bim  of  it,  and  set  it  on  his  own.    Having  engaged  in  his  party  about  two  bun* 
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dred  citizens,  he  en  eied  the  city  ki  a  forcible  manner,  kiUed  te  eriOTHj  wlio 

were  at  table  tofi;etber,  and  marched  directly  toward  the  house  of  iLycumiSj 
intending  to  kill  him ;  but  hearing  the  tumult,  he  made  his  escape.  Clio  Sien 
went  into  the  ^at  square  of  the  city,  and  exhorted  the  citizens  to  recover  tlieir 
liberty ;  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  promises;  Seeii^,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  them,  and  that  he  had  failed  of  hit 
blow,  he  sentenced  himself  to  banishment,  and  retired  to.Acfaaia.  /It  h  sur- 

g rising  to  see  Sparta,  formerly  so  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  mistress  of  all 
freece  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  now  filled  with  tumults  and  insurrectiQna«  and 
ignominiously  subjected  to  a  kind  of  tyrants,  when  prevk)Ufily.she  cpiild  not  so 
much  as  suffer  the  name.  Such  were  the  effects  of  their  Kavin|r  violated  the  laws 
of  Lycuigqs ;  and  especially  their  introducing  gold  and  silverimto  Sparta :  irbicb 
drew  aAer  them,  by  msensible  degrees,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  pHde.  luxury, 
effeminacy,  immorality,  and  all  those  vices  which  are  generally  inseparaple'  6Km 
riches.* 

P^lip  having  arrived  at  Aij^os,  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  there.  Apelles 
had  not  yet  laid  'aside  the  design  he  meditated  of  enslavicttp  the  Achcaos.  Bat 
Aratus,  /or  whom  the  king  had  a  very  particular  regard^  and  iDwhom.  beireposed 
the  highest  confidence,  was  an  invincible  obstacle  to  bi»  praect*  He  tbereiiMe 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  him.  For  this  puq)ose,besent  pri<vately  ibr 
all  those  who  were  his  secret  enemies,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavour^ 'to  gain 
tbem  the  prince's  favour.  After  this,  in  all  his  discourses  wi4h  biiDfr^biiSed, 
that  so  long  as  Aratus  should  ei\joy  any  authority  m  the  republi/9  of  the.  Ac^ssaBS, 
be,  Philip,  would  have  no  power,  and  would  be  as  much  sut»ect  to  ^eir  laws 
and  usages,  as  the  meanest  t^  their  citizens ;  whereas,  were  be.4o  lake  to  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs,  some  person  twho  might  be  entimly  d^peodent 
OD  him,  he  then  iniffht  act  as  sovereign,  and  govern  othefs,  insteaid  ji^,beil)g horn- 
self  goveirned.  The  newfriends  enforced  Uiese  reffectiotts,  and  refined  an  the 
arguments  of  Apellea,  This  idea  of  despotic  power  pleased  the  jovflg  Jniig ; 
and  it  is  indeed  the  strongest  tempiation  that  can  be  laid  in  tbewaiy*  eif  pinces* 
Accordingly  he  went  for  that  purpose  to  .£gium^  where  the  asaemUy  of  ibf 
8ta;^.?vasjaeld  for  the  election  of  a.newig^eraJ;  and  prevailed. fo^&f  by: bis 
promisesiand  meaaces.  4bat  he  got  Philoicenu»,  whom- Aratus  had  dedaied  4nk\j 
electedyezcluded^  ana  obliged  tb^  to  make  choice  of  Eperatus,  wh&  was  hii 
open enemv*  I^plkitly  d^vqted  tathe \vill^  his  j^hneAninjstcffyhe  did  Aejt per- 
ceive that  he  degraded  himself  inihe  mast  ignominious  m'ai)Der(  ootfaiq^beiqg 
more  abbcHient  to  fre^  assemblieii,  aucb  as  uiose  of  Greece,  than  to  maka  Ibe 
least  attempt  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  elect ions.1 '     ,1       < 

Eperatus  having, been  pbosetLto  an  office  for  which  he  wasat^ogether  unfits 
by  want  of  merit  an4,  experience,  as  too  frequently  occurs  inribroedelectic|iil« 
was  universally  despised.  As  Aratu^  intenmedcdea  no  longer,  in.  public  at^iiis, 
nothing  was  well  done,  and  all  things  were  hastenii^  to  their  ruiQ^fbiUp*  who 
was  bhimed  (cr  all  miscarriages,  became  sensible  that  venF  pen^iciOiW'Couiiself 
had  beeagiven  him.  Upinthis^  he  again  had  recousse  to  Aratua^aoartuislatod 
him  entire^  in  his  friendship  and  confidence;  and  pevceimg  that  pner  tUi 
step,  his  anairs  flourished  visibly,  and  that  bis  reputation  and  power  increased 
dailys  he  wi(>ild  not  make  use  of  any  counsel  but  that  of  Aratus,  as  the  odj 
man  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  grandeur  and  glcNry.  Who  would  not  imagine, 
after  such  evident  and  repeated  proofs,  on  one  side,  of  the  innocence  of  Aratus. 
an^  on  the  other  of  the  black  malice  of  Apelles,  that  Philip  woiild  have  baen 
undeceived  for  ever :  aod  would  have  been  fully  sensible  whicbaf  the  two  had 
the  most  sincere  zeal  for  his  service  1  The  seq^,  however,  will  show^  that 
jealousy  never  dies  but  with  the  object  that  excited  it  j  and  4hat  priacfEft  sal^' 
doai  overcome  pf^udices  grateful  to  their  authority.  «  ' 

A  new  proof  of  .this  soon  appeared.  As  the  inhabitants  o£.E3iaEefii8ecldit 
advantageous  conditi^nswhich  PbiUp  o&red  them  by  one  An^>hida«Mi8)  ApaHaf 
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to  hiiDy  dttt  to  unreasooable  a  refusal  was  owing  to  tbt  iltMnriow  wUeb 
Aratus  did  bim  clandestinely,  though  outwardly  he  pretended  to  have  bis  in- 
terest verr  mucb  at  heart ;  that  he  alone  had  kept  Amphidanms  irtm  enfofcine 
as  he  ougtit  to  have  done,  and  as  he  had  engaged  to  do^  to  the  fahabitants  or 
Dis,  the  oScTS  which  the  king  made  them ;  and  on  this  (bondatioB  he  invented 
a  lon|[  stoiy,  auxl  named  several  witnesses.  The  king,  however,  wis  W  just*, 
as  to  insist  upon  his  prime  minister's  repeating  these  accusatjoos  in  ptvMnce 
of  the  man  whom  be  charg^ed  with  them  ;  ana  this  Apelks  did '  iiot  scsupie  td 
do,  and  that  with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  or  rather  inipadencef  aiOHght  bare 
discoocertcKi  the  most  .virtuous  man.  He  even  added,  that  tb^  kiag  would  lay 
this  aflbir  before  the  council  of  the  Achsans,  and  leave  to  them  the  decision  of 
it  This  was  what  be  wanted ;  firmly  persuaded  that  b^  the  authority  be  bad 
tbeie,  be  should  not  fail  to  ftX  bim  condemned.  Aratus,  m  making  his  defence, 
bttan  by  bes^sching  the  king,  not  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the  teveral  things 
bid  to  his  chai^ge :  fhat  the  justice  which  a  king,  more  than  ainr  oCbev'  man 
owed  to  a  person  accused,  was  to  command  that  a  strict  inquiry  be  made  ink. 
the  several  articles  of  the  accusation,  and  till  then  to  suspend  his  judgment.  Iv 
confidence  of  this  he  required,  that  Apetles  should  be  obliged  to  produce  his 
witnesses;  him  especially,  fiom  whom  be  pretended  to  have  beard  the  several 
paiticulan  laid  to  bis  char^ ;  and  that  they  should  omit  none  of  the  methods 
used  and  prescribed  in  stating  a  fact  before  it  was  laid  before  the  public  coun- 
cd.  The  k'wg  thought  *the  aeroand  of  Aratus  vefy  iust  and  reasonable,  and 
promised  it  afiould  be  complied  with.  The  time,  however,  passed  on,  and 
Apelles  did  not  prepare  to  give  in  his  proofs :  but  bow  would  it  have  been  pos- 
siole  for  bim  to  do  tnat  ?  An  unforeseen  accident  brottfht  Amphidamus,  oy  a 
kind  of  cbanee,  to  the  city  of  Dymme,  to  which  place  Philip  had  come  to  settle 
some  aflfanrs.  Aratus  embraced  the  c^portunity  ;  and  solicited  the  king  him- 
self to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  compUed  with  the  reaaest,  and 
found  that  there  was  not  the  least  grottnd  for  the  cbaige.  Accordingly,  Aratus 
was  prooouBced  innocent,  but  without  any  pumshment  being  infli<3ed  on  the 
calumniator. 

This  impunity  encouraged  hin^  in  his  designs ;  to  that  he  oontinued  bis  secret 
ntrigues,  tor  removing  those  who  gave  him  the  least  umbrage.  Besides  Apelles, 
there  were  (bur  other  persons  who  divided  the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  amons 
&em,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  king^a  confidence.  Anti^onus  had 
appomted  them  by  his  will,  and  assigned  each  i«f  them  his  €Smi)eyitae|it.  Hb 
pmicipal  view  in  this  choice  was,  to  prevent  those  cabals  which  ai^  ^Ulnost  in- 
sepaiSle  fjiom  the  minority  of  an  infant  prince.  Two  of  these  nobleoKa,  Leon- 
tiiB  and  M egaleas,  Were  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  Apelles ;  bitty  over  the  other 
two,  TaurioQ  and  Alexander,  be  had  not  the  same  ascendaat.  Taurion  presided 
orer  the  affitirs  of  Pelopohnesus,  and  Alexander  had  the  cnMmand  of  ^e 
tuatds.  The  prime  minister  was  desirous  of  giving  the  employments  to  no- 
blemen on  whom  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  who  would  be  as  much  devoted 
to  bis  views  as  he  could  wish  tbem.  Apelles,  however,  behaved  m  a  different 
maaner  toward,  them ;  for,  says  Polybius,  courtiers  have  the  art  of  conforming 
themselvas  to  ail  circumstances,  and  employing  either  praise  or  slander  to  ob- 
tain tbeir  ends.  Whenever  Taurion  was  mentioned,  Apelles  would  applaud 
Us  merit,  his  courage,  his  experience,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  man  worthy  C^ 
die  kkg's  most  implicit  confidence.  His  object  in  this  was  to  detain  Taunon 
at  court,  Sind  procure  the  government  of  Peloponnesus,  a  place  of  great  impdi' 
tance,  and  which  required  the  presence  of  the  person  invested  wim  it,  for  one 
of  his  own  creatures.  Wbeoever  Alexander  was  the  subject  <!>f  the  discourse, 
be  represented  bim  in  the  tnost  odious  colours  to  the  king,  and  even  endea- 
voured to  render  his  fidelity  suspected ;  in  order  to  remove  him  from  awrtj 
tint  his  pcet  naight  be  given  to  some  persob  who  should  depend  entikely  ifp^ 
bim.  Polybius  af^n^vds  relates  the  result  of  all  these  secret  machinations. 
He  only  bints  in  this  place,  that  Apelles  was  eventually  taken  in  his  own  snare, 
tnd  met  with  the  treatment  be  wan  preparing  for  others.   But  we  shall  first  see 
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him  oommit  the  blackest  and  most  abominable  injustice  in  the  per^oo  of  Aiatu*, 
and  even  extend  bis  crioinal  designs  to  the  king  himself. 

I  before  obseired,  that  Philip,  having  discovered  that  he  had  been  more  than 
ooce  imposed  upon,  had  restored  Aratus  to  his  favour  and  confidence.  Im- 
pelled l^  his  influence  and  counsels,  he  went  to  the  assembly  of  the  AchsBanS| 
appointed,  on  his  account,  at  Sicjon.  On  the  report  he  made  of  the  state  ot 
his  exchequer,  and  of  tbe  uigent  necessity  he  was  in  of  money  to  mamtain  bis 
forces,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  furnish  him  with  fifty  talents  as  soon  as  his 
troops  should  set  out  upon  their  march ;  with  three  months  par  for  his  soldiers, 
and  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat ;  and  that  afterwards,  as  fong  as  he  should 
cany  on  the  war  in  person  in  Peloponn^us,  they  should  furnish  him  moDtbJy 
with  seventeen  talents.* 

When  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  were  assembled 
the  kine  debated  m  council  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campakpo.  It  was 
resolved  to  act  by  sea,  because  they  thereby  should  infallibly  divide  tbe  ene- 
my's forces,  from  the  uncertainty  they  must  be  under,  with  regard  to  the  side 
on  which  they  should  be  attacked.  Philip  was  to  make  war  on  the  inbabitantk 
of  £tolia,Laced9emonia,  and  Elis. 

While  the  king,  who  had  now  returned  to  Corinth,  was  forminjB^  hisMacedon 
ians  for  naval  affairs,  and  employing  them  in  the  several  exercises  of  the  sea- 
service,  Apelles,  who  found  his  influence  diminishing,  and  was  exasperated  to 
see  the  counsels  of  Aratus  fc^lowed  in  preference  to  his,  took  secret  measures  to 
defeat  all  the  king's  designs.  His  object  was  to  make  himself  necessaiy  to  bis 
soverett[n,  and  to  force  nim,  by  the  perilous  situation  of  his  affairs,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  minister  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  then 
actually  employed  in,  the  administration  of  them.  How  villanous  was  this ! 
Apelles  prevailed  with  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  his  two  confidants,  to  behave 
with  n^iigence  in  the  employments  with  which  (bey  should  be  intrusted.  He 
himselfwent  to  Chalcis,  on  pretence  of  having  some  affairs  to  transact  there  * 
as  his  orders  were  punctually  obeyed  by  everyone,  he  stopped  the  convoys 
money  which  were  on  their  way  to  the  king*  and  thereby  reduced  him  to  sucr 
necessity,  that  he  was  compelled  to  pawn  bis  plate  for  the  subsistence  of  hini- 
self  and  his  household. 

Philip,  having  put  to  sea,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Patrse ;  and  sailing  fixwi 
thence  to  Cephafenia,  an  bland  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  laid  siege  to  Paleis,  a  d^ 
which  by  its  situation,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  as  a  depot  of  aims, 
and  enable  him  to  intest  the  territories  of  his  enemies.    He  ordered  the  ma 
chines  of  war  to  be  advanced,  and  mines  to  be  opened.    One  of  the  means  o 
making  breaches  was,  to  dig  up  the  earth  under  the  foundation  of  the  walk 
When  they  had  advanced  to  these,  they  propped  and  supported  the  walls  wi 
laige  wooden  beams,  to  which  the  miners  afterwards  set  nre.  and  then  retired , 
shortly  after  which,  that  part  of  the  wall  thus  attacked  woula  fall.    As  tbe  Ma- 
cedonians had  worked  with  incredible  ardour,  they  veiy  soon  made  a  breach 
of  six  hundred  fathoms  wide.    Leontius  was  commanded  to  mount  this  breach 
with  his  troops.    Had  he  exerted  himself  in  the  least,  the  city  would  certaii^ 
have  been  talcen :  but  he  attacked  the  enemy  very  faintly,  so  that  he  was  re* 
pulsed, lost  agreat  number  of  tiis  men.  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  tbe  siege. 

The  moment  he  coromencerl  it,  tlie  enemy  had  sent  Lyouigus  with  some 
troops  into  Messenia,  and  Dorimacbus  with  half  of  the  army  into  Tbessaly,  to 
oblige  Philip,  by  this  double  diversion,  to  lay  aside  his  enterprise.  Deputies 
had  arrived  also  from  the  Acanianians  and  Messenians.  Philip,  haviog  raised 
the  siege,  assembled  his  anincil,  to  debate  on  which  side  he  should  turn  his 
arms.  The  Messenians  represented  that,  in  one  day,  tbe  forces  might  roarcfa 
drom  Cephalenia  into  their  country,  and  at  once  overpower  Lycuigus,  who  did 
not  eicpect  to  be  so  suddenly  attacked.  Leontius  enforced  this  advice  veiy 
stnxigT'.    Hb  secret  reason  was,  that  as  it  would  be  impooiible  for  Philip  U 
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the  winds  would  be  direct!  j  contrary  at  that  time,  he  tiierefoi 
would  be  forced  to  stay  there,  by  which  means  the  campaign  would  be  spen'     ^ 
and  Dothioedone.    The  Acamanians,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  marching  di 
rectly  into  /Ctolia,  which  was  tlien  unprovided  with  troops ;  declaring,  that  the 
wfanle  country  might  be  laid  waste  without  the  least  resistance  ;  ana  that  Do- 
mbachus  would  be  prevented  from  making  an  irru[)tion  into  Macedonia.    Aratus 
did  not  fail  to  declare  in  favour  of 'he  latter  opinion ;  and  the  kii^,  who,  from 
the  cowardly  attack  at  Paleis,  began  to  suspect  Leontius,  went  thither  also. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Messenians,  he  went  from 
rephaJenia,  arrived  the  secoiKl  day  at  Leucadia,  from  thence  entered  the  gulf 
of  Ambracia,  and  canie  a  little  before  daybreak  to  Limnsa.    He  immediately 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  take  some  refrediment,  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
geatest  part  of  their  baggage  and  be  ready  for  marching.     In  the  at\emoon. 
Philip  having  left  the  baggage  under  a  strong  guard,  set  out  from  Limneea ;  and 
marcniie  about  sixty  furlongs,  he  halted,  to  give  his  army  some  refreshment  and 
rest    He  then  marcned  all  night,  and  arrived  at  daybreak  at  the  river  Achelous. 
inten^og  to  fall  suddenly  and  uneipectedly  upon  Therms.    Leontius  advised 
the  kine  to  halt  for  some  time,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  the  soldiers  being 
fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march,  it  would  be  proper  for  thein  to  take 
breath;  but,  m  reality,  to  give  the  ^tolians  time  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  opportunity  is  swiu-winged,  and  that  the 
advice  of  Leontius  was  manifestly  traitorous,  conjured  Philip  to  seize  the  favour- 
able moment,  and  march  out  that  instant. 

The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at  Leontius,  and  be^an  to  suspect  him, 
set  out  that  instant,  crossed  the  Achelous,  and  marched  directly  to  Thermee, 
through  a  very  rugged  and  almost  impervious  road,  cut  between  very  steep  rocks. 
This  was  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  in  which  the  ^tolians  every  year  held . 
their  fairs  and  solemn  assemblies,  as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  for  the 
eie<ltion  of  magistrates.  As  this  city  was  thought  impregnable,  because  of  the 
advantage  of  its  situation,  and  that  no  enemy  had  ever  dared  to  approach  it,  the 
£tolians  used  to  leave  their  richest  effects  and  all  their  wealth  there,  imagining 
tbey  were  veiy  safe.  But  how  ^at  must  have  been  their  surprise,  when,  at  the 
ckiee  of  the  day,  they  saw  Philip  enter  it  with  his  army ! 

After  having  taken  immense  spoils  in  the  night,  the  Macedonians  pitched  their 
camp.  The  neit  morning  it  was  resolved  that  the  most  valuable  effects  should 
be  carried  away ;  and  maJiin^  a  heap  of  the  re^,  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  they 
let  fire  to  that  pile.  They  did  the  same  with  regard  to  the  arms  which  hung 
CD  the  galleries  of  the  temple ;  the  best  were  laid  by  for  service,  and  the  re* 
mainder,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand,  were  burned  to  ashes. 

Hitherto,  eveiy  ming  which  had  been  transacted  was  just,  and  agreeable  to  the 
law3  of  war.  But.  the  Macedonians  did  not  stop  here.  Transported  with  fury 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  devastation  which  the  iCtolians  had  committed  in 
Dium  and  Dedona,  they  set  lire  to  the  galleries  of  the  temple,  tore  down  all  the 
offerings  which  hung  on  them,  among  which  were  some  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
great  value.  Not  satisfied  with  burning  the  roofs,  they  razed  the  temple.  The 
statues,  which  amounted  to  at  least  two  thoasand,  were  thrown  down.  A  great 
Dumber  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces ;  and  those  only  spared  which  were  known, 
by  their  form  or  inscTiptions,  to  represent  gods.  They  wrote  the  following  verse 
ODtbe  walls: 

Remember  Dim ;  Dium  sends  you  this. 

^  The  horror  with  which  the  sacri))eges  committed  by  the  iCtolians  at  Dium 
undoubtedly  inspired  Philip  and  his  allies,  convinced  them  th2|t  they  might  re* 
^enge  it  by  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  and  that  they  were  then  making 
jost  reprisals."  **  But^"  continues  Polybius,  **  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think 
•tberwise."  To  support  his  opinion,  he  cites  tlu«e  great  examples,  taken  from 
die  family  of  the  prmce  vrhose  conduct  he  here  censures.  Antigonus  aAer  hav 
ng  defeated  Cleomenes  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  possessed  himself  of  / 
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Sptfta,  la.&r  htm  extending  his  rage  tq  the  temples  aod^acved  Ihings,  dUI  nof 

even  cause- those  vmom  he  had  conquered  to  feel  the  effiscts  of  it:  on  the  ooo- 
trarj,  he  restored  to  them  the  form  of  government  whicn  the;^  bad  received  from 
their  ancestors,  and  treated  them  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  kindness  mod 
friendship.  Philip,  to  whom  the  royal  family  owed  all  its  splendour,  and  who 
defeated  the  Athenians  at  Chseronea,  made  tnem  sensible  of  nis  power  and  tio- 
toiy  hy  no  other  marks  than  his  beneficence ;  restoring  their  prisoners  without 
ransom ;  himself  takii^  care  of  the  dead,  ordering  £itipater  to  convej  theix 
bones  to  Athens,  and  giving  clothes  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  paost  in  wanl 
of  them.  In  fine,  Alexanc&r  the  Great,  in  the  height  of  his  fuir  against  Thebes, 
wnich  he  razed  to  the  ground,  so  far  from  being  forgetful  of  the  veneration  due 
to  the  gods,  took  care  npt  to  suffer  his  soldiers,  even  through  imprudence,  to  do 
ihe  least  iniuiy  to  the  temples,  and  other  sacred  places :  arni  a  circumstance  still 
more  wortny  our  admiration,  in  his  war  with  the  Persians,  who  had  plundered 
and  burned  most  of  the  temples  in  Greece,  Alexander  spared  and  reverenced 
all  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  eods. 

'^It  would  have  been  better,"  continuejs  Polybius,  **  if  Philip,  mindful  of  the 
examples  his  ancestors  set  him,  had  endeavoured  to  show  himself  their  successor, 
more  m  their  moderation  and  magnanimity,  than  their  empire  and  power.  The 
laws  of  war,  indeed,  frequently  oblige  a  conqueror  to  demolish  cities  and  cita- 
dels ;  to  fill  up  harbours ;  to  take  men  and  ships  ;  to  c^rry  off  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  and  to  do  thines  of  a  like  nature,  in  order  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the 
enemy^  and  increase  nis  own :  but  to  destroy  what  either  cannot  do  him  any 
prejudice,  or  will  not  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  ;  to  bum  temples, 
to  break  statues,  and  such  ornaments  of  a  city,  in  pieces ;  certainly  nothing  but 
the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  fury  can  be  capable  of  such  violence,  ft  is 
not  merely  to  ruin  and  destroy  those  who  have  done  us  ii\jury,  that  we  ought 
'  to  declare  war,  in  case  we  desire  to  be  thought  just  and  equitable  ;  but  only 
to  oblige  such  people  to  acknowledge  and  make  amends  for  their  faults.  iTIie 
true  end  of  war  is  not  to  involve  *n  the  same  ruin  the  innocent  and  the  guilty, 
but  rather  to  save  both."  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  soldier  and  a  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  thb  occaskHi,  showed  no  great  regard  for  reliek>n,he  acted 
like  an  excellent  captain.  His  view  in  putting  to  sea,  was  to  go  and  sun^irise  the 
city  of  Therms,  during  the  absence  of  part  ofthe  ^tolian  forces.  To  conceal  his 
design,  he  Uxk  so  laige  a  tour,  as  lef\  the  enemy  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
place  be  intended  to  attack ;  and  which  prevented  their  seizing  some  passes  of 
mountains  and  defiles  in  which  he  might  have  been  repulsed.  Some  riven 
were  to  be  passed:  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  the  utmost,  haste^  and 
turn  short  upon  ^tolia  by  a  rapid  countermarch.  This  Philip  does  without 
listening  to  the  advice  of  traitors,  to  lighten  his  army,by  leaving  his  bagjeage ;  he 
goes  through  the  strait  without  meeting  the  least  obstacle,  and  enters  ThermsD. 
as  if  he  had  dropped  &om  the  skies ;  30  well  had  he  concealed  and  hasteoea 
his  march)  of  which  the  enemy  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion^ 

His  retreat  was  quite  as  extraordinary.  To  secure  it,  he  had  seized  upon 
several  important  posts,  expecting  that  at  his  Coming  down,  his  rear-guard  par- 
ticularly would  be  attacked.  It  wflts  charged  at  two  different  times;  but  the 
precautions  he  fa^  taken^  entirely  baffled  all  the  efib^of  the  enemy^ 

An  enterprise-  so  welt  concerted,  so  secretly  canried  4m..  and  executed  with  90 
much  wisdom  and  despatch,  generally  surpasses  the  abilities  of  so  voung  a 
prince  as  Philip;  and  seems  tp  bfiajT.the  pparacterjpjf^ a  veteran  wamor,  long 
exercised  in  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
Aratus,  as  he  had  been  the  first  contrive^  of  so  noble  a  project^  was  also  the 
soul,  as  it  were,  and  chief  agent  in  it  aflerwards.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
his  talents  lay  more  in  conducting  a  warlike  stratagem,  in  fonninr  extraordinary 
enterprises,  and  hi  giving  success  to  them  by  his  bold  couns^s,  than  in  exe> 
cuting  them  himself.  How  happy  is  it  for  a  young  prince  to  possess  a  ^nera^of 
this  character ,  prudent,  able,  qualified  by  long  experience,  and  hatituated  tp 
tU  tht  parts  of  the  art  of  war ;  to  be  able  to  know  the  merit  01  these  lualities ; 


i»  be  perfect^  sensible  of  their  high  value ;  to  be  led  by  bis  advice,  tfaougfa  fae- 

oootraiy  to  his  own  taste  and  opinion ;  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  guided 

_  wise  counsels.  After  the  happj  success  of  an  action,  the  person  whose 
Ivioft  (iBrectod  it,  vanishes,  and  all  the  glory  of  it  reflects  upon  the  monarch. 
PVitevcb,  wfaa  advances  what  I  have  now  said,  thinks  it  equally  glorious  in 
Phflip  to  soibF  himself  to  be  guided  by  such  good  counsels,  and  to  Aratus  for 
aavin^  ability  to  suggest  them.* 

When  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  same  way  he  came,  arrived  at 

LiBMWst,  finding  himself  in  repoMond  security,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods 

bf  way  of  tbaoMSgiving,  for  the  suRess  they  had  given  to  his  arms ;  and  made 

a  splendid  banouet  for  his  officers,  who  were  as  strorgly  affected  as  himself 

widi  the  ^lory  he  had  acquired.     Leontius  and  Me^aTeas  were  the  only  per 

sins  who  beartily  repined  at  the  good  fortune  of  their  sovereign.     Every  one 

soon  perc^ved  tnat  they  did  Qot  share  with  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the  joy 

whidi  so  successful  an  expedition  must  naturally  create.    During  the  whole 

enteitainment,  they  discovered  their  animosity  against  Aratus,  by  the  most  in- 

jorious  and  most  shocking  railleries.  But  words  were  not  all ;  for,  at  their  rising 

from  the  banquet,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  fired  with  anger,  they 

threw  stones  at  him  all  the  way,  till  he  got  into  his  tent.  The  whole  army  was 

m  an  uproar  ;  and  the  noise  reaching  the  king,  he  caused  an  exact  inauiry  to 

be  maae  into  the  a^ir ;  and  imposing  a  fine  of  twenty  talents  on  Blegafeas,  he 

i/lerwatds  threw  him  into  prison.     I^ntius,  hearing  of  what  had  happened, 

ran  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  to  the  king^s  tent ;  persuaded  that  he  would  be 

firigfatened  at  seeing  so  great  a  body  of  men,  and  for  that  reason  be  prompted 

to  cbaoiee  his  resolution.    When  he  came  into  the  kira^'s  presence,  *^  Who  has 

been  sobold,  says  he,  **  as  to  lay  hands  on  Megaleas,  and  throw  him  into  prison  V^ 

**  It  is  I,"  answered  the  king,  m  a  \o(ty  tone.  This  terrified  Leontius ;  so  that. 

after  ventinr  a  deep'sieh,  he  left  the  k  ing's  tent  in  a  rage.  Some  days  after,  he 

was  bound  lor  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was  then  set  at  liberty. 

During  PbRip's  expedition  against  iEtolia^  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  king,  had 
cngs^ged  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Messenians,  but  it  provea  abortive.  Do* 
nmachus,  who  had  led  a  considerable  body  of  iEtolians  mto  Thessaly,  with  an 
Btentioo  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  to  oplige  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pa- 
eis,  in  order  to  go  and  succour  bis  allies,  tound  troops  there  ready  prepared  to 
give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  did  not  venture  to  attack  them. .  Tne  newt 
of  Philip's  inroad  into  £tolia  forced  him  to  hasten  thither  to  deferid  his  ovni 
oountnr.  But  though  he  made  ^e  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  too  late ;  the 
Macedonians  having  already  quitted  it.t 

Philii>  marched  his  army  with  almost  incredible  diligence.  Having  left  Leu 
cadia  with  bis  fleet,  and  arrived  at  Corinth,  he  laid  up  nis  ships  in  tKe  harbour 
of  Lecbsum,  landed  his  troops,  began  his  march,  and  passinr  through  Argos, 
arrived  on  the  twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  rendez- 
vous with  his  allies.  The  Spartans  having  heard,  irom  rumour,  what  had 
passed  at  Thermae,  were  truly  alarmed  when  they  saw  that  young  victor  in  their 
territories,  where  he  was  iK>t  expected  so  suddenly.  Some  actions  passed,  in 
which  Philip  had  always  the  advantage ;  but  I  shall  omit  the  particulars,  to  avoid 
prolixity.  Philip  displayed,  on  all  occasions,  a  bravery  and  prudence  tar  above 
his  years  j  and  this  expedition  was  almost  as  gloricn)^to'him  as  thatof  ^tolia 
After  laying  waste  the  whole  countiy,  and  taking  numerous  spoils,  he  returned 
by  the  way  of  Aigos  to  Corinth. 

Here  he  found  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  and  Chww,  who  came  to  i^er  him 
flieir  mediation,  and  to  incline  both  parties  to  peace.  The  king  dissembling  his 
real  intentions,  told  Aem  that  they  nad  always  wished,  and  still  did  so,  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  -Etolians;  and  therefore  charged  them,  at  their  going  aviray,  to 
dispose  their  masters  to  it.  He  afterwards  landed  at  Lechsum,  in  order  to  go 
from  thence  to  Phocis,  where  he  intended  to  engage  in  some  niore  important 
enterprise.  , 
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The  faction  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemj,  who  aiaci  w<i& 
of  Philip's  principal  officers,  having  emplo^red  eveiy  clandestine  method  wm 
Bible,  to  remove  and  destroy  all  those  who  either  opposed  or  were  suspectegl  by 
them ;  and  seeing  with  g^et  that  those  secret  practices  had  not  been  as  succco 
ful  as  they  had  flatteredtbemselves,  they  therefore  resolved  to  make  tbemselvoi 
formidable  even  to  their  sovereigii,  by  employing  the  authority  they  had  ovet 
the  forces  to  draw  off  their  affections  from  him,  and  to  attach  them  to  their  id 
teresL    The  gpreatest  part  of  their  army  had  staid  in  Corinth,  and  they  imaginea« 
that  the  absence  of  the  king  gave  them  a  ^ourable  opportunity  for  executing 
their  designs.    They  represented  to  the  lipft-armed  troops,  and  to  the  guards, 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest 
toils  and  dangers  of  war ;  that  justice  had  not  oeen  done  them,  nor  the  aocien< 
law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  plunder,  been  observed  with  regard  to  thein. 
The  young  people,  fired  by  these  seditious  discourses,  divided  themseWes  into 
bands,  plundered  the  houses  of  the  greatest  courtiers ;  and  carried  their  fuiy  to 
sucn  excess,  as  to  force  tlie  gates  of  the  king's  palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the 
tiles  which  covered  it.    Immediately  a  great  tumult  broke  out  in  the  city,  of 
which  Philip  having  notice,  he  left  Lechseum  in  great  dili^nce.    He  then  as- 
sembled the  Macedonians  in  the  theatre,  where,  in  a  speech  intermixed  with  gen- 
tleness and  severity,  he  made  them  sensible  ot  their  fault.    In  the  trouble  and 
confusion  which  reigned  at  that  time,  some  declared  that  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  seize  and  punish  the  promoters  of  this  insurrection ;  and  others,  that  it  wpuld  be 
more  prudent  to  appease  them  by  gentle  methods,  and  forget  all  that  had  passed 

The  king  was  still  young ;  so  that  his  authority  was  not  entirely  confirmed  id 
the  minds  of  the  .people  and  soldiery.  Those  opposed  to  him  erijoyed  the 
greatest  posts  in  the  kingdom ;  had  governed  it  during  his  minority ;  bad  filled 
all  employments  with  their  creatures ;  had  acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power 
over  ail  orders  of  the  state ;  had  the  command  of  the  forces,  and  during  a  lof^ 
time  had  employed  the  most  insinuating  arts  to  gain  their  affection,  divioing^be 
whole  administration  among  themselves.  In  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  be  did 
not  think  it  adviseable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  lest  he  sfaiould  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  inflictii^  chastisements  at  an  unseasonable  time.  For 
this  reason  he  stined  his  resentments,  pretending  to  be  very  well  satisfied ;  and 
having  exhorted  his  forces  to  union  and  peace,  he  went  back  to  Lecheum.  But 
aAer  tois  insurrection,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  execute  in  Phocis  the  sdiemes 
he  had  projected.  Leontius  having  now  lost  all  hopes,  after  so  many  fruitless 
attempts,  had  recourse  to  Apelles.  He  sent  courier  alter  courier,  to  g^ve  oKn 
notice  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  to  ui^e  his  presence  immediately.  That 
minister,  during  his  stay  in  Chalcis,  disposed  all  tniiu^s  in  the  most  despotic  man- 
ner, and  by  that  means  was  universally  odious.  According  to  him,  the  king, 
beira:  still  young,  bad  no  manner  of  power,  but  obeyed  implicitly  the  will  of 
Apelles.  It  is  certain,  that  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  management  of  all  al 
fairs^  as  having  full  power  to  act  in  every  thing  as  he  shoula  think  fit.  The 
magistrates  ofMacedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  the  officers  who  enjoyed  any  em- 
ployment, had  recourse  to  him  only.  In  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  little  mention 
was  made  of  the  king ;  for  whether  any  resolutions  were  to  be  taken,  affairs  to 
be  regelated,  judgments  passed,  or  honours  or  preferments  to  be  bestowed, 
\pelles  engrossed  and  tnmsacted  all  things. 

Philip  had  long  betoi-e  t)een  apprised  of  this  conduct  of  Apelles,  which  gave 
nim  very  g^reat  uneasiness.  Aratus  was  frequently  utgent  with  him  to  exert 
himself  on  this  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  throw  off  his  irresolu* 
tion  md  servitude ;  but  the  king  concealed  his  thoughts^  and  did  not  discover 


from  Chalcis  to  tae  support  of  Leontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Megaleas.  who  com* 
Banded  the  flower  >f  the  tiuops .  engaged  all  the  young  men  to  go  and  meet  bm 
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^•Bet,  tfrns  lecehred  wito  pomp  and  vpiendoar,  and  attended  by  a  laige  bodj 
01  officers  and  soldiera,  advanced  directly  to  the  king;*8  palace ;  which  be  waa 
goings  to  entet  as  usual.  The  officer  who  attended  at  the  gate  having  been  in* 
slructed  beibie,  stopped  him  short,  and  told  him  that  his  majesty  was  busy, 
Astuoisbed  at  so  uncommon  a  reception,  which  he  had  not  expected,  he  consi- 
dered for  iorae  time  bow  be  ou^t  to  behave,  and  at  last  withdrew  in  the  utmost 
confiitioo.  Nothing^  is  to  transient  and  frail  as  a  borrowed  power,  unsupported 
by  fooodations  or  strength  of  its  own.*  The  shining  train  be  had  caused  to  ioU 
dow  haxiy  vanished  in  an  instant ;  and  be  arrived  at  his  own  house,  followed  only 
by  his  donaestics.  A  lively  ima^e,  says  Polybius,  of  what  happens  in  the  roiirts 
of  kings ;  a  fate  which  the  most  powerful  courtiers  ougbt  to  dread.  A  few  days 
suffice  to  show  their  most  exalted  state  and  their  lowest  fall.  Like  counters 
which  at  one  monient  aie  of  the  highest,  and  the  next  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
value;  as  princes  please  to  extend  or  withdraw  their  favour,  to-day  they  enjoy 
the  greatest  reputation,  and  the  next  are  reduced  to  the  extremes  ot  misery,  and 
universal  disgrace.  Megaleas,  sensible  of  the  storm  he  himself  might  expect 
after  the  prime  minister  was  disgraced,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  be  mi^ht 
secure  himself  by  flight,  and  accordingly  witbdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontius 
bound  for  twenty  taknts,  which  be  had  engaged  to  see  his  accomplice  i)ay. 

The  king,  whether  unwilling  to  drive  Apelles  to  despair,  or  did  not  think  his 
povperstiong  enou^  to  exert  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  from  some  remains 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  a  guardian  and  ^vemor ;  still  allowed  him  the  honour 
of  bis  coDvenation  sometimes,  and  left  him  some  other  honours  of  that  kind ; 
but  be  excluded  him  from  the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  those  whom  he 
used  to  invite  to  supper  with  him.  Going  to  Sicyon,  the  magistrates  offered  him 
a  bouse,  but  he  preferred  that  of  Aratus,  whom  be  never  quitted,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  his  company.  As  for  Apelles.  he  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Conntb 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  his  command  ol*  the  guards,  which  were  or- 
dered to  march  elsewhere,  upon  pretence  of  their  oeing  employed  upon  some 
extraordinary  occaskw,  he  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison;  the  pretended 
reason  of  wnich  was,  to  oblige  him  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  be  had 
become  bound  for  Megaleas ;  but  in  reality  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  sound 
the  dimMitlon  of  the  troops.  Leontius  sent  word  of  this  to  the  infantiy  over 
whicb  ne  nad  commanded,  who  that  moment  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  import- 
ing;, tbat  if  Leontius  were  chaised  with  some  new  crime  for  whicb  be  deserved 
to  be  imprisoned,  they  insisted  that  nothing  might  be  decreed  against  him  but 
b  tbeir  presence ;  that  if  be  refused  them  that  favour,  they  should  look  upon 
this  refusal  as  a  contempt,  and  the  highest  injuiy^  (such  was  the  liberty  the  Ma- 
cedonians bad  the  privOege  of  using  with  tbeir  King;)  but  that,  in  case  Leontius 
was  imprisoned  for  the  twenty  talents,  they  would  pay  that  sum.  This  testimony 
of  tbeir  affection  only  inflamed  the  king's  anger,  and  hastened  the  death  of 
Leontiiif. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  i£tolia  ambassadors  fix>m  Rhodes  and 
Chic,  atter  having  prevailed  with  the  JStolians  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  thirty 
daj^  These  assured  the  king,  that  the  £toiians  were  inclined  to  peace 
Philip  consented  to  the  truce,  amd  wrote  to  the  allies,  desiring  them  to  send 
tbeir  plenipotentiaries  to  Patrae,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  ^tolians.  He 
tumself  set  out  immediately  from  Lecheum,  in  (urder  to  assist  at  it,  and  arrived 
there  after  two  days  sai^. 

He  then  received  letters,  directed  by  Megaleas,  from  Pbocis,to  the  iBtolisns, 
ID  which  tbat  traitor  exhorted  the  ^tolians  not  tc  entertah)  the  least  fear,  but 
to  continue  the  war;  tbat  Philip  was  in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions ;  to  which  he  added  expressions  highly  injurious  to  the 
king.  Fbitip.  on  reading  these  letters,  judging  Apelles  the  chief  author  of 
them,  seized  both  him  aiMl  hii  son ;  at  tlie  same  time  be  tent  to  Thebes,  with 
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orders  foi  MegaJeaa  lo  be  proceeded  against  there ;  he,  however,  did  mit  ti-^i 
for  his  trial,  but  laid  violent  hands  on  mmself.  Shcrtly  after,  Apeiles  and  hiE 
son  were  also  put  to  death. 

I  do  not  know  whether  histoir  can  furnish  us  with  a  more  remark9ble  exam- 
ple of  the  ascendant  which  a  iavourite  may  jgain  over  th€  mind  of  a  jouiig 
sovereign,  in  order  to  satiate  with  impunity  nis  avarice  and  ambition.  Apellea 
had  been  Philip's  guardian,  and  in  that  quality  was  intrusted  ilrith  the  care  of 
his  education^  He  had  been  at  the  lead  of  the  regency  esfablis)^  by  the  late 
king.    This  double  title  of  guardian  and  ^v^mor  had,  pn  one  side,  inspired 
the  young  prince,  as  it  naturally  should,  ivith  sentiments  of  re^rd,  esteem,  re 
spect,  and  confidence  lor  Apeiles ;  and,  on  the  other,  had  inquced  Ape]h»  to 
assume  an  air  of  authority  and  command  over  his  pupil,  which  he  never  laid 
aside.     Philip  did  not  want  wit,  judgment,  or  penetration.     When  he  ai- 
rived  at  years  of  greater  maturity,  he  perceived  into  whose  hands  he  had  faHen, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  blind  to  all  his  master's  faults.  Hje  had  discbvfsred,  moie 
than  once,  the  mean  jealousy  which  Apeiles  entertained  of  conipicudua  merh 
of  eveiy  kind  ;  and  bis  declared  hatred  of  all  such  6f  the  Jcin^s  suljf^ts  a£ 
were  most  capable  of  serving  him.     Proofs  of  his  taxations  and  op|)re88i0n8 
were  daily  renewed,  and  the  repeated  complaints  of  them  rendeVed  the  govein- 
ment  odious  and  insupportable.   All  this,  however,  mad^  n<>  nripreasioq,  or  but 
a  very  slight  one,,  on  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  over  wHom  thelpriihe  minis- 
ter had  gained  isuch  ah  influence,  that  he  even  stood  in  fearoT  bji^.  The  readn 
has  seen  how  extremely  difiicuh  it  was  for  the  kittt;  to  bicfak  tbis  charm. 

In  the  mean  time,  tbe  iEtolians  wished  earnest^  thatUh^  peace  migM  be 
concluded ;  and  were  quite  weary  of  a  war^  in  which  all  ttt^^^(>ectatibitebad 
been  frustrated.  TheV  had  flattered  themselves,  that  they  baa  to  act  w^  a 
young,  unexperienced  king,  and  accordingly  believed  thai  |hey  might  amuse 
him  as  a  child ;  but  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  had  proved  to  thetn,  that  in  wis* 
dom  and  re9oluti6ip  he  was  a  mab ;  and  that  the5r  had  behaved  tike  children  in 
all  their  enterprises.  But  having  heard  of  tiie  insurrection  of  the  troops,  and 
the  coodpii'acy  of  Apeiles  and  Leontius,  they  postponed  6)e^  day  on  which  they 
were  to  meet  at  Patrse,  5n  hqpes  th^t  some  sedition  would  bn^ak  oaqi  at  court, 
to  perplex  and  embh>il  the  king's  affairs.  Philip,  who  wished  ror  nothing  more 
ardently  than  to'bveak  off  the  conferences  upon  the  peace,  joyfully  seized  the 
opportunity  witli  which  the  enemies  themselves  furnished  him ;  and  engaged 
tne  allies,  who  were^  come  to  ^e  rendezvous,  to  continue  the  war.  He  ailer* 
wards  set  sail  on  his  return  to  Corinth.  He  gave  the  Macedodisins  leav^  togo 
by  the  way  of  TbessaJy^'  in  ordipr  that  they  might  quarter,  during  the  winter, 
in  their  own.  country ;  then  <}6astmg  Attica  along  the  Euifpas,.he  wentfit>m 
Cencbress  to  Demetrias,  adty  6f  mantime  Tbessaly,  where  ne  fomid  Ptolemy, 
the  only  surviving  consbirator ;  and  caused  sehtence  of  death  to  be  passed  apon 
him,  in  an  assenobly  ot  the  Macedonians.* 

All  thes^  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po  initaly ;  and  Antiochus,  after  havir^ subdued  the  great- 
est part  of  €oBl(%gia^'had  sent  his  tr6o|)s  into  winter  Quarters.  It  was  also 
then  that  L^oirgus/king  of  Lacedaenhonia,  fled  from^^toiia,  to  secure  himse«f 
ftom  the  anger  of  die  ephori. 'tyho,  bn  a  £ailse  report  that  this  kmg  designed  to 
embroil  the  state,  had  assemoled  in  the  night,  and  invested  Ills  house,  in  or- 
der to  seize  his  person.  But  Lycuigus.  having  some  idea  of  ihis,  fled  with^k 
whole  family:  He,  however,  was  felled  as  soon  as  it  #as  known  that  tft)e  mn- 
picions  raised  against  hiniwere  all  groundless^.  It  beipg  n&k  winter^  V^^V 
returned  to  Macedonia*  :*'.  : 

Epiratus  was.  by  ^is  time  wflversally  despised  by  t|ie  Adi^hs.;  .noboi^ 
obeyed  his  ordess :  and  the^ountty  being d|)en  ^d  djel^htlelf s^Vdi^adf^^  havoc 
was  made^  id  it.  Tbe  cities  b^iittf  abaiidbiied,  and  receiv^^ik^'Meoburs,  wen 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  ana  consequently  could  with  dimculty  furnish  th^ 
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Thm  aniliaiy  troops,  the  payment  of  whose  arrears  was  pat  off  froa 
to  daj,  served  ab  they  were  paid,  and  f^reat  numbers  of  tliem  deserted. 
A)(  tbn  was  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the*  general ;  and  the  reader  has  seen  is 
what  mainer  he  was  elected.  Happily  for  the  Acheans,  the  time  of  his  com- 
mand was  almost  expired.  He  relinquished  it  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
the  elder  Aratus  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Philip,  in  his  jouraey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken  Bylazora,  the  greatest  city 
m  Peooia,  and  toe  oiost  advantageously  situated  for  making  incursions  from  Dar- 
dania  into  Bfacedoaia  ;  so  that,  haying  possessed  himself  of  it,  he  had  rery  little 
to  feax  finom  the  Dardanians.* 

After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  toward  Gh«eee.  He  jo|%ed  it  wouM 
be  proper  to  lay  siege  to  Thebes  of  Pbthiotis,  from  whence  the  i9^tolians  used 
to  make  eontinoa]  inroads,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  great  waste  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Deroetrias,'Pharsalia,  and  even  Larissa.  The  attack  was  carried  on 
with  great  braveiy,  and  the  defence  was  equally  vigorous  ;  but  at  last  the  be- 
sieged, fearing  tliey  should  be  taken  by  storm,  surrendered  the  city.  By  this 
conquest,  Philip  secared  Magnesia  and  Thessaly ,  and  carried  off  a  great  ooot  j 
from  the  £tolian8.t 

In  this  place  be  again  received  ambassadors  lirom  Ohio,  Rhbdes,  and  By- 
santiym,  and  also  from  Ptolemy,  to  propose  th#concluding  of  a'  peace.  Philip 
made  the  same  answer  as  before,  tliat  it  was  what  he  very  mnch  desired  *  and 
(bat  tber  had  only  to  inquire  of  the  £tolians,  whether  they  afso  were  inclined 
ID  it  Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  desirous  of  peace,  but.  he  did  not  care 
In  dechore  hamself. 

He  aAervards  set  out,  with  his  favourites,  for  the  Nemaean  gitmes  at  A;;go5 
While  be  was  viewing  one  of  the  combats,  a  courier  arrived  wm  Macedonia. 
with  advice  (h^t  the  Komans  had  lost  a  great  battle  in  Tliscany^  near  the  lake 
Tbrasymene,  and  that  Hannibal  was  master  of  the  open  country.  The  king 
showed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  giving  him  a  strict  charge 
not  to  spesK  of  it  The  latter  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  hinrr,  that 
be  o^gfat  to  disengage  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  jEtolian  wa^  in  or- 
der to  invade  Illyna,  and  afterwards  cross  mto  Italy.  He  added;  that  Greece, 
ifaeady  subjec^ea  in  all  respects,  would  obey  him  no  less  afterwards ;  that  the 
Ad«ans  had  ^ned  voluntarily,  and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  in  his  cause ; 
that  Ihe  iCtolians,  quite  depressed  and  discouraged  by  their  ill  succe^  in  thr 
present  war,  would  not  iaii  to  follow  their  example ;  that  if  h^was  desirous  of 
Oie  sovereignty  of  the  vrcurld.  a  noble  ambition,  which  suited  no  prince  better 
tfiaa  himself,  he  lAost  b^n  by  conquering  Italy ;  that  aftei'  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans,  the  news  of  which  he  had  then  received,  the  time  had  arrfved  for  ex 
ecutiog  so  noble  a  project,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  a  cpomeaf :  Such 
counsd  could  not  hut  diarm  a  king,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  succesi^ul  in  his 
exploits^  bdd,  enterprising,  and  who,  besides,  Was  descended  mm  a  family 
which  had  alws^  flattered  itself  with  the  hopies  of  universal  empire.  " 

As  he  was  master  of  his  temper,  and  governed  his  {hbttt;hts  in  such  a  nmnner 
as  to  disccrer  only  such  of  tfiem  as  promoted  his  interest,  a  y^  rare  and  valu- 
able quality  in  so  young  %  prince,  oe  did  not  express  too  great'  ^  incYinatiot) 
for  peace,  thoug^  he  mm  earnestly  desired  it.     He  tberefhi^  <^ly  caused  the 
allied  states  to  oe  told  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  NMip£^<:tum,  in  orde^ 
to  negotiate  a  peace :  and.  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  ^tolikf^s,  he  ^n  ar 
!ived  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  tint  city,  at  the  head  of  his  flt)ops;    All  pa^te^ 
were  so  weaiy  of  the  war,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  Ic^  cortffre¥»ces. 
The  first  article  which  the  king  caused  to  be  proposed  ih  t^  JSmli^n^,  by  the 
ambassadors  of  die  confederate  powers^  was,  mat  every  one' ^h^^^^otitimie  in 
possession  of  bis  conquests.    The  rest  of  the  arilc^s  wfere  sdotv  Agreed  upon 
10  that  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  all  reth^d  to  their  respective  countries 
This  peace,  concluded  by  Pbnlip  ahd  the  Achaekns  with  the  ^tolians ;  the  battle 
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ost  br  the  Ronums  near  the  lake  Thrasymene ;  and  the  defeat  ol  AntMcltiM 
lear  Rapbia,  all  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  140th  Olympiad.* 

In  the  hrst  separate  conierence  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  am- 
oassadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  Agelas  of  Naupactum,  wb^  was  one  of 
them,  enforced  bis  opinion  by  ailments  that  deserve  a  place  here,  and  whkh 
Polybius  bought  worthy  of  relating  at  length  in  his  history.  He  says,  *Mt  is  to 
oe  wished  that  the  Greeks  would  never  make  war  upon  oneaoother ;  and  that  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  froni  the  gods,  if,  breathing  only  the  same  sentiments, 
they  should  all ^  in  a  manner,  ioin  hands,  and  unite  their  whole  force,  to  secuie- 
themsel  ves  fr3m  the  insults  of  the  barbarians.  But  if  this  was  not  possible,  tba! 
at  least,  in  the  present  juncture,  they  ought  to  unite  together,  and  consult  for 
the  preservation  of  all  Greece :  that,  to  be  sensible  of  uie  necessity  of  such  a 
anion,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  to  the  formidable  armies  of  the  two  power- 
ful states  actually  er^aged  in  war  :  that  it  was  evident'to  eveir  one  wno  was 
ever  so  little  versed  m  maxims  of  policy,  that  the  conquerors,  whether  Cartbar 
rinians  or  Romans,  would  not  confine  themselves  to  the  empire  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  but  would  doubtless  extend  their  projects  much  farther :  that  all  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  Philip,  ought  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened :  that  this  prince  would  nave  nothing  to  fear,  if^ 
instead  of  his  attempting  to  ruii  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the  enemy  an  easier 
opportuni^  of  defeatii^  them,  as  he  had  hitherto  done^  he  should  labour  as 
moch  for  their  welfare  as  his  own,  and  exert  himself  as  vigorously  in  the  de- 
fence of  all  Greece,  as  if  it  was  his  own  kingdom :  that  by  this  means  he 
would  acquire  the  love  and  affection  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  be  inviolably 
attached  to  him  in  all  his  enterprises  ;  and  by  their  fidelity  to  him,  disconcert 
all  the  nrqjects  which  foreigners  might  form  against  his  kingdom :  that  i£^  in- 
stead of  bareljT  acting  defensively,  he  were  desirous  of  taking  the  field,  and  exe- 
cuting some  great  enterprise,  he  need  but  turn  his  arms  toward  the  west,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  events  ot  the  war  in  Italy :  that,  provided  he  would  only 
put  himself  in  a  condition  for  seizing  successfully  the  first  opportunity  that 
8houl4|>resent  itself,  all  thinjg;s  would  smooth  the  way  for  the  universal  empire  : 
that  iircase  he  had  any  diflterence  with  the  Greeks,  he  should  leave  the  deci- 
p?on  of  it  to  another  season :  that  he  ought  especially  to  be  careful  to  preserve 
to  himself  the  liberty  of -making  war  or  peace  with  them,  whenever  he  might 
think  proper :  that  in  case  he  should  suffer  the  storm  which  was  gathering  in  m 
west  to  burst  upon  Greece,  it  was  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  would  tlien 
be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of  peace,  nor  to  determioe 
in  theur  affairs  accoraii^  to  jtheir  own  sense,  or  the  manner iLhey  might  jud^ 
most  expedient." 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  speech,  which  is  a  clear  predictioo 
of  what  was  to  happen  to  Greece,  about  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  the  Ro- 
mans. This  is  the  first  time  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Africa  influence  those 
of  Greece,  and  direct  their  motions.  Ader  this,  neither  Philip,  nor  the  other 
powers  of  Greece,  regulated  their  conduct,  when  they  were  to  make  i>eace  or 
war,  from  the  state  of  their  respective  countries,  but  directed  all  their  views 
and  attentKNi  toward  Italy*  Tne  Asiatics,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
did  the  same  soon  after.  All  those  who,  from  tnat  time,  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  Philip  or  Attains,  no  longer  addressed  Antiochus 
or  Ptolemy  for  protection ;  they  no  longer  turned  tb^ir  eyes  to  the  south  or 
east,  bu:  fixed  them  upon  the  west.  Sometimes  ambassadors  were  sent  to  tbt 
Cailhagmians,  and  at  other  times  to  the  Ronlans.  Some  also  came  to  Phi  p 
St  different  intervals,  firom  the  Romans,  who,  knowing  the  enterprising  genius 
of  that  prince^'  were  afraid  he  should  come  and  add  to  the  confusion  and  pet 
plftzi^  of  their  affaus :  as  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  histoiT' 
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ir.— pnaip  cohcludes  a  treaty  with  HAinriBAL.     the  moMAirs 

OAIH  A  CONSIDERABLE  VICTORT  OVER  HIM. 

The  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  who  were  the  two  ^at* 
ntDowers  at  that  time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kings  and  nations  m  the 
wosid.*  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  imagined  that  this  arocted  him  the  more 
as  his  dominkns  were  separated  from  It^  only  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  now  called 
Ac  gulf  of  Venice.  When  he  heard,  by  the  rumours  which  were  spread  that 
Hannibal  had  marched  over  the  Alps,  he  was  indeed  veiy  well  pleased  to  see 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  at  war :  but,  the  success  of  it  being  doubtful, 
oe  did  not  clearhr  perceive  which  of  thooe  powers  it  would  be  his  interest  to 
join.  But  after  Hanniba]  had  gained  three  fictories  successively,  all  his  doubtf 
were  removed.  He  sent  ambas8ador%  to  that  general,  but  unhappily  tiiey  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  were  carried  to  Valerius  Levinus  the 
prsetor,  who  was  then  encamped  near  Luceria.f  The  principal  of  the  ambas 
ladors,  Xenophanes  by  name,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  answered 
with  a  resolute  toneofvoice,  that  be  had  been  despatched  by  Philip  to  conclude 
an  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans ;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  execute 
with  the  ^ODSuls,  as  well  as  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Lfevinus,  overjoyed 
to  fiod,  in  tiis  revolt  of  their  ancient  allies,  so  powerful  a  monarch  desirous  of 
makiag  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  treated  the  ambas^dors  with  all^)ossible 
respect,  and  gave  them  a  convoy  for  their  safety.  Having  arriveo  in  Campania, 
tbey  escaped,  and  fled  to  HanmbaFs  camp,  wKere  they  concluded  a  treaty,  the 
punport  ca  which  was  as  follows :  '*  That  king  Philip  should  cross  into  Italy 
with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  and  lay  waste  the  sea  coasts ;  and  should  assist 
\be  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land.  That  the  latter,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  should  possess  aft  Italy  and  Rome  ;  and  that  Hannibal  should  have  al. 
the  spoils.  That  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  they  should  cross  into  Greece,  and 
diere  make  war  against  any  power  the  king  should  nominate  :  and  that  both 
the  cities  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  lying  toward  Maceaonia,  should  be 
eqoyed  by  Philip,  and  annexed  to  his  dominion."  Hannibal,  on  the  other  side, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Philip  for  his  ratification  of  it ;  and  they  set  out  with  those 
of  Macedonia.  I  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  tne  whole  of  whidi 
b  preserved  by  Polybius^  express  mention  is  made  of  a  g^reat  number  of  dei- 
ti«  of  the  two  nations,  as  present  at  this  treaty,  and  witnesses  to  the  oaths  with 
which  the  ceremony  was  attended.  Polybius  omits  a  great  number  of  parti- 
mlars  which,  according  to  Livy,  were  stipulated  by  this  treaty. 

The  ambassadors,  wno  set  out  together  were  unhappilpr  discovered  and  in- 
tercepted by  the  Romans.  The  fraud  of  Xenophanes  did  not  benefit  him  as 
before.  ^Tbe  Carthaginians  were  known  by  their  air,  their  dress,  and  still  more 
by  their  language.  Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Hannibal  to  Philip, 
and  a  a^y  of  me  treaty.  The  ambassadors  were  carried  to  Rome.  The 
oonditioD  in  which  the  Romans,  attacked  so  vigorously  by  Hannibal,  then  were, 
and  their  discovering  a  new  enemy,  so  very  powerful  rs  Philip,  must  necessa- 
rily have  alarmed  them  greatly,  but  it  is  on  such  occsMons  that  the  Roman 
giandeur  was  chiefly  conspicuous.  For,  without  expressing  the  least  ptkplexit^ 
or  discouraffement,  they  took  all  the  measures  necessaiy  for  carrying  on  this 
new  war.  Fnilip,  informed  of  what  had  befallen  his  ambasf  >.dors,  sent  a  second 
eahassy  to  Hannibal,  which  was  more  successful  than  the  foAner,  and  brought 
back  the  treaty.  But  these  disappointments  prevented  their  forming  any  en- 
teiprise  that  year,  and  still  kept  matters  in  suspense. 

Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  his  great  design  of  carnring  the  war 
mto  Italy.  Demetrius  of  Phaius  being  with  him,  was  continually  uiging  him 
to  that  eitfterprise ;  not  so  much  from  a  zeal  for  the  interest  of  that  prince,  as 
from  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his  territories,  which 
je  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  recover  by  any  other  means,    I 
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iras  by  his  counsel  that  ne  had  concluded  a  peace  with  tu^  jmt  of  h»  enfsm  es 
in  oroer  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  care  and  attention  to  this  war,  the 
thoughts  of  which  haunted  him  day  and  night ;  so  that  even  in  h^s  dreams  he 
spoke  of  nothir^  but  war  and  battles  with  the  Romans  ;  and  he  wotU^' start 
from  his  sleep,  in  the  highest  agitation  of  mind,  and  covered  with  tweat. '  Thi» 
prince,  who  was  still  young,  was  naturally  lively  and  ardent  In  ^Q  bis  is'nler- 
prises.  The  success  of  his  arms,  the  hopes  Demetrius  flfave  hiktu><Mf  tli6  re* 
membrance  of  the  great  a4  ions  of  his  predecessors,  kindled  an  ardour  mfaim 
Mrhich  increased  dauy.* 

During  the  winter  season,  he  thought  of  manning  a  fleet';  Hdt  with  the  viefi 
of  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  for  this  he  was  not  in  a  cotidifioQ  to  do , 
but  to  transi>ort  his  forces  inio  Ualy  with  the  greater  exi>edition,  and  by  that 
means  surprise  the  enemy  when  they  sbfuld  least  expect  it.  Accordira^ly,  be 
made  the  nlyrians  build  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  atnd  twenty  vessels  for  him; 
and  afler  having  exercised  his  Macedonians  for  some  time  i^  ne^v^l  dtscipline, 
he  put  to  sea.  ne  first  seized  upon  the  ci^  of  Oricum,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Epirus.  Valerius,  commander  of  the  fleet  that  tar  before Brandusium^ 
having  advice  of  it,  set  sail  iraiaediately  with  aH  the  shim  in  readiness  for  ^^ 
ing ;  retook,  the  next  day,  Oricum^  in  which  Philip  had  Mt  ^  sletMler  ^rrisoiu 
and  sent  a  large  reinforcement  t(Fthe  aid  of  Apoilonia,  to  which  Philip  had  laid 
siege.  Nevius,  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  who  commanded  this  reinforce- 
inent,  having  landed  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  ufion  which  Ap- 
pollonia  stands,  marched  throu|Eb  a  by-way,  and  entered  the  eS^  in  the  night, 
unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The  Macedonians,  imagining  they  were  veir  se- 
cure, because  the  sea  lay  between  them  and  the  en^my,  had  Defected  all  the 
precautions  which  the  rules  of  war  prescribe,  and  the«xsfctnest<H  mllltaiy  dis- 
cipline requires.  Nevius,  bein^  informed  of  this,  marched  silenthr  out  of  the 
city  in  tjie  nieht,  and  arrived  in  Sie  camp,  where  be  found  att  th^  soldiers  asleep. 
The  cries  ot  those  who  were  fi^st  attacked,  awdsing  the  fiast,  they  aH  en<ka* 
voured  to  save  themselves  by  flight  The  king  himseTfi  who  was  but  half  awake, 
and  almost  naked,  found  it'v^  difficdt  for  him  to  escape  td  his  ships.  Tbe 
soldiers  crowded  after  him,,  and  three  thousand  of  theih  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Valerius,  who  staid  at  Oricbm,  the  instant  he  heard  this  news, 
had  sent  his  fleet  toward  the  mouth  of  (he  river,  to  shut  up  PblHp.  Thb  prince, 
finding  it  impossible  for  bim  to  advance,  after  setting  fire  to  his  ships,  retumea 
by  land  to  Macedonia ;  canying  with  him  the  sorrowful  remaiw  or  Ms  tmgps, 
who  seemed  more  like  prisoners  disarmed  and  plundered^  than  the  bbdy  ofaD 
army.t 

For  some  time,  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  admired  for  many  of  those  4|ua- 
llties  which  form  the  ^^t  prince,  had  bcffun  to  cbaoge  bis  conduct  n)d  dkt- 
racter;  and  this  change  was  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsels  of  those  ahdllt  hiai. 
who,  to  please  him.  Were  perpetually  lavishing  their  encomhims.  foo^eMiqg  all 
his  passions,  and  suggesting  to  him  that  the  grandeur  of  a  kingcemistedlti  ^e^o> 
in^  with  unlimited  power,  and  in  making  his  subjects  pay  a  blind,  hnpKcif  obe- 
dience to  his  will:  Instead  of  the  genUeness,  moderation,  and  wfetloih  h^  till 
then  had  displayed,  he  treated  cities  and  states,  not  only  witb  pride  and  haogih 
tiness,  but  with  cruelty  and  injustice ,  and  having  no  longe^  M^  fitffWerliFTnil 
glory  in  view,  he  abandoned  himsdtf  entirely  to  riot  and  excesBesof  Jteiy  Kiiid. 
the  too  common  tfect  of  flatteiy,  whose  subtle  poison  gerenlty '  coMpis  tbe 
be3t  princes,  and  sooner  or  later  destroys  the  great  hopei  WhichChad^bift^  ida- 
tertained  of  them.J  '> -i* 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before  ApoUonia,  to  oov^itehini 
with  shame,  would  have  abated  his  pride,  and  softened  hh  teiaj^.  wS  Aha 
only  soured  it ;  and  one  would  have  concluded,  tint  this  pribce^  wVi^lcMlvHrtc 
revenge  on  his  subjects  and  allies,  the  affiont  he  had  recetn^  tomh^lr^ytiehilea  * 
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be  aiTffed  iD  Peloponnetus,  t  ortlj  after  his  defett,  he  emc  oyed  all 
Jie  strat^ms  posuble  to  overreach  and  surprise  the  Messenians.  but  his  a^ 
tifices  being  discovered,  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  laid  waste  the  whole  coun- 
tiy.  Aratus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  ^atest  honour  and  probity,  was  exceed 
iiny  Stocked  at  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  and  made  loud  complaints  against  it 
Hie  bad  before  begun  to  retire  insensibly  from  court ;  but  now  be  thought  it 
bi^  time  to  break  entirely  with  a  prince,  who  no  loneer  valued  his  people,  and 
led  the  most  dissolute  life :  for  he  was  not  ignorant  o7  hb  illicit  commerce  with 
his  daugbterHD-law,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  grief  to  him,  but  which,  however. 
be  had  not  once  hinted  to  his  son ;  from  the  consideration,  that  it  would  not  be 
of  senice  to  htm  to  inform  him  of  h'ls  igoomii^,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
leren^  it 

As  it  was  impossible  that  this  rapture  should  not  make  some  noise,  Philip 
who  no  longer  refrained  from  the  greatest  crimes,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a 
troeblesome  censor,  whose  veiy  a^eme  reproached  all  hift  Irregularities.  The 
2^t  reputati<in  of  Aratus,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  suffer 
rb'ilip  to  employ  open  force  and  violence :  be  therefore  chaiged  Taurioo,  one 
of  Lis  confidants,  to  despatch  him  secretly  curing  his  absence.  His  horrid  com- 
mand was  obeyed ;  for  Taurion  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  familiarity 
and  frieodship  of  Aratus,  invited  binfj  several  times  to  dinner,  and  at  one  of  them 
po»ooed  him ;  not  with  a  violent  and  immediate  poison,  but  with  one  of  those 
fvhjch  lights  up  a  sk)w  fire  m  the  body,  consumes  it  by  insensible  degrees,  and 
IS  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  gives  less  notice. 

Aratus  knew  venr  weU  tlie  cause  of  his  illness ;  but  as  complaints  would  not  be 
of  Any  service  to  him,  he  bore  it  patiently,  without  once  murmurine,  as  a  com- 
Bion  and  natural  disease.  One  day  only,  baopening  to  soit  blood  before  a  friend 
who  was  in  die  room  with  him,  and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  surprised,  he  said, 
*'  Behold,  mj  dear  Cephalon;  the  fruits  of  iDval  friendship.'*  He  died  in  this 
manner  at  ^ium,  being  then  captain-eenenil  for  the  seventeenth  time. 

The  Achsans  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died,  and  were 
neparing  such  a  magnificent  mausolaeum  to  his  roemoiy  as  might  be  worthy 
ks  great  services.  But  the  Sicyonians  obtained  that  honour  for  their  cit^.  where 
Aratus  was  bom ;  and  changing  their  mourning  to  festivity,  crowned  witn  chap- 
kts  of  flowers,  and  clothed  in  white  robes,  t&y  went  and  brought  the  corpse 
with  great  pomp  from  .£gium,  to  Sicyon,  dancing  befcse  it,  afid  singing  hymns 
and  odes  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  They  made  choice  ot  the  highest  part  of 
flie  city,  where  they  buned  him  as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  it,  which 
place  was  aflerwards  called  Aratium.  In  Plutarch's  tiine,  that  is«  about  three 
iuindred  years  after,  two  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  him  anmially :  the  first, 
00  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrannj,  which  sacrifice 
wis  callea  Soteria ;  and  the  other  on  his  birth-da^.  During  the  sacrifice  choirs 
tA  music  sung  odes  to  the  1^ :  and  the  chief  chorister,  at.lne  head  of  the  young 
IXMI9  and  children,  walked  in  procession  round  the  altar.  The  senate,  crowned 
w1^  chaplets  of  flowers,  ana  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  fi^owed  this  pro- 
oOiion. 

Et  must  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  greatest  neo  of  his  time,  and 
m^j  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Achaia ;  it  was  he  at  least  who  brought  it  to  the  form  and  splendour 
it  preserved  so  lopg  afterwards,  and  by  which  it  became  onr  of  the  most  power- 
fill  states  of  Greece.  He,  however,  committed  a  material  p  rror  in  calling  in  to 
the  assistance  of  that  commonwealth  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  who  made  them- 
selves masters  and  tyrants  of  it ,  and  this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was 
an  effect  of  his  jealousy  of  the  ^reat  CleomeneSt  king  of  Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  punished  for  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  rbilip  treated  hiin, 
Aiatus  hk  son  met  with  a  stiU  more  deplorable  fate  s  for  that  prince  beooming 
coamletci  7  wicked,  says  Plutarch,  and  adding  outrage  to  oraelty  ,got  rid  of  him 
■oC  bv  mortal  poison, but  Vy  those  which  destroy  reason,  and  craze  the  brain 
•od  pj  that  means  made  bim  commit  such  abominable  actions,  as  would  have 
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leflected  eternal  infamy  on  him,  had  they  been  done  o  UDtarity^  and  when  bi 
was  in  his  senses ;  insomuch  that,  though  he  was  at  this  time  veiy  youn^,  and 
m  the  bloom  of  his  life,  his  death  was  considered,  not  as  a  misfortune  with  re- 
g;ard  to  himself,  but  as  the  remedy  and  period  of  bis  miseries. 

About  this  time,  Philip  engaged  in  a  successful  expedition  against  the  I11j[* 
rians.  He  had  long  desired  to  possess  himself  of  Lissus ;  but  believed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  take  the  castle,  wbicn  was  so  happily  situ- 
ated, and  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  was  thought  impregnable.  Finaing  that 
force  would  not  prevail,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  city  was  sei>a- 
rated  from  the  castle  by  a  litte  valley ;  in  that  he  observed  a  spot  covered  with 
trees,  and  veiy  fit  to  conceal  an  ambuscade.  Here  he  posted  the  flower  of  his 
troops.  The  next  day  he  assaulted  another  part  oi  the  city.  The  inhabitants, 
who  were  very  numerous,  defended  themseives  with  great  braveir ;  and,  fox 
some  time,  the  success  was  equal  on  both  sides.  At  last  tbe^  made  a  furious 
sall^,  and  charged  the  besiegers  with  great  vigour.  The  garrison  of  the  cattle, 
seeing  Philip  retire  fighting,  imaeineathat  they  should  inevitably  defeat  him: 
and  being  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  plunder,  most  of  them  came  out  and  joineG 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  mean  time,  the  soldiers  who  lay  in  ambuscade  attacked 
the  castle,  and  carried  it  without  great  resistance.  The  si^al  agreed  upon 
being  made,  the  fueitives  faced  about,  and  pursued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  the 
clhr,  which  surrendered  a  few  days  af^er.* 

M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  prstor,  had  Greece  and  Macedonia  allotted  to  him 
for  his  province.  He  was  very  sensible  that,  in  order  to  lessen  the  forces  of 
Philip,  it  would  be  absomtely  neccssa<y  to  bring  over  some  of  his  allies,  among 
whom  the  iBtolians  were  the  most  powerful,  from  his  interest.  He  therefore 
began  by  mounding,  in  private  conferences,  the  disposition  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
latter  people ;  ana,  after  having  assured  himself  of  them,  he  went  to  the  gene- 
ral assemblr.  There,  after  expatiatir^  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Roman, 
who  proved  it  by  their  taking  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  Capua  in  Italy,  be 
extolled  the  great  generosity  with  which  the  Romans  behaved  toward  their 
allies,  and  their  constant  fidelity.  ^^  added,  that  the  ^tolians  might  expect 
to  meet  so  much  the  better  treatment  from  the  Romans,  as  they  would  be  the 
first  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  who  should  have  concluaed  an  alliance 
with  them.  That  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were  dangerous  neighbours, 
whose  power  would,  in  all  probability,  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them 
That  the  Romans  had  already  humbled  their  pride ;  and  would  obli^  them, 
not  only  to  give  up  such  fortresses  as  they  had  taken  from  the  iEtohans,  but 
even  g^ve  them  cause  to  fear  for  their  own  countries :  That  withr  regard  to  the 
A^amanians,  who  had  broken  with  the  .£tolians,  the  Romans  wouldTorce  them 
to  "^tum  to  their  alliance,  on  the  same  conditions  which  had  been  prescribed  to 
them,  when  they  were  admitted  into  it ;  or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  would  make 
them  sikibmit  to  the  JStoliJns  by  force  of  arms.j 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of  the  ^itolian  state,  and  Dn- 
rimachus,  who  of  all  the  citizens  had  the  greatest  influence  and  authorftj 
strongly  enforced  the  aiguments  and  promises  of  the  prcetor,  and  said  maqr 
more  advantageous  things  of  the  granaeur  and  power  of  the  rlomans,  becautt 
they  were  not  obliged  to  speak  as  modestly  on  those  topics  as  Valerius  Leri- 
lus ;  and  the  people  would  be  more  inclined  to  believe  them  than  a  foretgner. 
who  spoke  for  the  interests  of  his  countiy.  The  circumstance  which  affectea 
them  most,  was  the  hope  of  their  possess* *ik  themselves  of  Acamania.  Accord- 
ingly, the  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  iEtolians.  The 
people  of  Elis,  of  Lacedaemonia^  Attains  king  of  Pei^mus,  Pleuraius  king  of 
Thrace,  and  Scerdiledes  of  Illyna,  were  left  at  liberty  to  accede  to  this  treaty, 
on  the  same  conditions,  if  they  thought  proper.  The  conditions  weie.  '*  that 
the  iBtolians  should  declare  war  as  soon  as  possible  against  Philip ;  that  die 
Romans  should  furnish  them,  at  least,  twer/y-five  galle3rs,  quinquerp.mes,or  of 
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ffiB  benches  of  oan  ;  that  such  cities  as  should  he  taken  from  Achaia,  as  far  as 
te  niand  of  Corcyra,  should  be  possessed  by  the  iBtolians,  and  atl  the  spoils 
and  captives  by  the  Romans ;  that  the  Romans  should  aid  the  JStolians  in  mak- 
ing themselTes  masters  of  Acamania  ;  that  the  iEtolians  should  not  be  allowed 
to  coDclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  but  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  obligee 
to  witbdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  those  of  their 
iHies ;  nor  the  Romans  with  Philip,  but  on  the  same  terms."  Immediately 
liestilities  commenced.  Philip  was  disposj^essed  of  some  cities,  afler  which 
Leyinus  retired  to  Corc^rra ;  fully  persuaded  that  the  king^  had  so  much  busi 
aeas  and  so  manqr  enemies  upon  his  hands,  that  he  wouki  &ve  no  time  to  think 
of  Italy  or  Hannibal. 

Pfainp  was  now  in  winter  quarters  at  Pella,  when  advice  was  brought  him  ol 
ttie  new  treaty  of  the  iCtolians.  To  be  the  sooner  able  to  march  out  against 
them,  he  endeavoured  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  secure  it  from 
any  knrasioiis  of  its  neighbours.  Scopas,  on  the  other  side,  made  preparations 
for  canrinsr  on  the  war  against  the  Acamanians,  who,  though  they  saw  it  would 
be  absolnteiy  impossible  for  them  toojppose,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  8L:.h 
powerful  statei*  as  the  iEtolians  and  Romans,  yet  took  up  arms  out  of  despair, 
rather  than  from  prudential  motives,  and  rer.olved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  they  sent  into  Epirus,  which  lay  very  near  them,  their 
wires,  children,  and  tne  old  men  who  were  upwards  of  sixty,  and  those  who 
imnaioed,  from  the  age  oi  6(leen  to  sixty,  engaged  themselves  by  oath  never  to 
rettim  except  victorious ;  uttered  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  against  such 
among  them  as  should  break  their  oaths ;  and  only  desired  the  Epirots  to  bury. 
in  the  same  grave,  all  who  should  fall  in  the  battle,  with  the  following  inscrip 
tiOD  over  them : "  tiere  lie  the  Jicamcunans^  rchofoughtfor  their  counJtry^  against 
Ae  violence  and  injustice  of  the  MuMans^  Full  ofcourage  they  set  out  di- 
rectly, and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemjr  to  the  very  frontiers  of  their  country. 
Tbeir  great  resolution  and  braveiy  terrified  the  iEtolians,  who  alro  received 
advice  that  Philip  was  already  upon  his  march,  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Upon 
ttiis  they  retumea  home,  and  Philip  did  the  same. 

in  tM  very  beginning  of  the  spring,  Levinus  besieged  Anticyra,  a  city  of 
Achaia,  in  Pliocis,  which  surrendered  a  short  time  af\er.  He  gave  this  city  to 
die  JEtolians,  keeping  only  the  plundei  for  himself.  Here  news  was  brought 
him  that  he  had  been  nominated  consul  in  bis  absence,  and  that  P.  Sulpitius 
was  coming  to  succeed  him  as  praetor. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  iEtolians.  several  other 
powers  had  been  invited  to  accede  to  it ;  and  we  find  that  Attains.  Pleuratds, 
and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  the  invitation.  The  ^tolian^  exhorted  the  Spartans 
to  imitate  those  princes.  Chleneas,  their  representative,  or  deputy,  put  the 
Lacedsrooni^ns  in  mind  of  all  the  evils  which  the  Macedonians  had  brought 


to  the  Messenians.  He  added,  that  (hey  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  appre- 
hensions firom  the  Achseans,  who,  a^er  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained  m  the 
last  campaign,  would  think  it  a  ^at  happiness  to  be  able  to  defend  tbeir  own 
coontiy ;  that  with  respect  to  Pnilip,  when  he  should  find  the  iE.tolians  invade 
him  by  land,  and  the  Romans  and  Attains  b)[  sea,  be  would  not  think  of  cany* 
kig  bis  arms  into  Greece.  He  concluded  with  desiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
persist  in  their  alliance  with  iEtolia,  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral.* 

Lysi^cus.  the  representative  of  the  Acamanians,  spoke  next,  and  declared 
mimediatefy  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.  He  expatiated  on  the  services  which 
Philip,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great,  had  done  Greece,  by  invadipg 
and  nnnmg  the  Persians,  its  most  ancient  and  most  cruel  enemies.  He  ]^»tbe 
Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  gentleness  and  clemency  with  which  Antigoovs 
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had  treated  (hem,  when  oe  took  Sparta     He  insisted,  that  t  ivould  be 
minious,  as  well  as  daniB^rous,  to  suffer  barbarians,  tor  so  he  called  the  RomaM 
to  enter  Greece.    He  said,  that  it  was  worthy  of  toe  Spartan  wisdom,  tcfore 
see  from  far  the  storm  already  gathering  in  the  west  *  ana  which  would  certainlj 
break,  first  upon  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  ail  Greece,  whom  it  woold  involve 
in  ruin.    *'  From  what  motive  did  your  ancestors,"  continued  he,  ^*  (lirow  into  t 
well  the  man  who  came,  in  the  name  of  Xerxes,  to  invite  them  to  submit  tbem 
selves  to,  and  ioin  with  that  monarch  ?    Wherefore  did  Leonidas  your  Ksog 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  brave  and  defy  deator?  Was  it  not  merdly  to 
defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece  ?  And  now  you  are  advised  ta^v#  then 
up  to  other  barbarians,  who,  the  more  moderate  they  appear,  are  so  much  the 
more  dangerous.    As  to  the  iEtdians,"  said  he, "  if  it  oe  possible  for  them  to 
stoop  80  low,  they  may  dishonour  themselves  by  so  shame&l  a  pfevarkatioo ; 
this,  indeed,  would  be  natural  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  strangers  to  S|<>iT« 
and  affected  v^ith  nothing  but  sordid  views  of  interest.    But  as  to  yot>,0  opar 
tans,  who  are  bom  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  honour  of  Greece,  3F0U  will  ««»> 
tain  that  glorious  title  to  the  end." 

The  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  these  two  speeches  are  repeatedygoe»  no 
&rther ;  and  does  not  inform  us  what  was  the  result  of  them.  The  sequel -of 
the  history,  howpver,  shows  that  Sparta  Joined  with  the  iCtoliaiw,  and  entered 
into  the  general  treaty.  It  was  at  that  tune  divided  into  two  factions,  whose  in- 
trigues ^und  disputes,  oeing  carried  to  the  utmost  hei^t^  occasioned  greAt  dis- 
turbances in  the  city.  One  faction  was  warm  for  Philip,  and  the  other  cbdaied 
openly  against  him,  which  latter  prevailed.  We  find  it  was  headed  bgr  M»- 
cnanidas,  who,  taking  advantage  01  the  feuds  which  infested  thecommonwealtht 
seized  upon  the  government,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of  his  country*  , . . 
.  P.SuIpitiu?  aiKl  king  Attains  being  arrivea  with  th^ir  fleet,  to  supcour  the 
£tolians,  tbe  latter  wene  flushed  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes^and  the  oppo- 
site party  filled  with  terror;  especially  as  Machanidas,  the  tyiant  oT Sparta, 
was  already  invadii^  the  territories  of  the  Acbsans,  whose  ncar'Beighboifr  he 
was.  Immediately  the  latter  people  and  their  aHies  sent  a  deputation  to- king 
Philip,  and , solicited  him.  to  come  into  Greece  to  defend  ana  support  them. 
Philip  lost  m  time.  The  iStolians,  under  Pyrrhus,  who  that  year  had  heed 
appointed  their  general,  in  conjunction  wilh  king  Attains,  advanced  tomeet  him 
as  far  b%  Lamia,  a  city  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis.  Pyrrhus  had  been  jeia^  bjr 
the  troops  which  Attains  and  Sulpitius  had  sent  him.  Philip  defeatedhim  twice ; 
and  the  Italians  T^ere  fcsced  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Lamiay  whej^P^iiiip  fe- 
tn«d  to  Phal^,  fi  city  of  Thessaly,  with  his  army.* 

DuriiK  his  stay  there^  ambassccfors  came  from  Ptolemy  king  of  ^gypt,  fiom 
the  Rhodjans,  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chio  \  fdl  with  iostmctioos 
to  use  their  utmost  enoeavours  for  rer establishing  a  lastingi)eaceibc|tweeQl%ilif 
and  the  ^tolians;  It  was  not  so  much  fiom  ^ood  will  ior  the /latter.as  from 
the  uneasiness  they  were  under  in  seeiiig  Fhilip  engage  so  strenuous^  iffjfibe 
affairs, of,  Greece,. which  might  render  him  more  powerful  than  suited  their  m 
terests.  For  his  conquests  over  the  i&tolians  and  their  uinfederates  p^edf  4ht 
wtay  for  his  subjecting  all  Greece,  to  which  bis  predecessors  had  always  aspired ; 
and  even  crave  him  ^access  to  those  cities,  out  of  Egypt,  which  Ptolemy  pi» 
sessed.  ruilip.  however,  suspended  the  debates  on- toe  peace*  till  the  next  j«- 
sembly  oC  the  Acheans ;  and  in  the  mean  time  granted  the  ^tolians  a  tiuce 
for  thirty  days.  In  the  assembly  the  ^tolians  made  such  vcsy  unreasun^ile 
proposafs,  as  took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  Philip,  ofieoded  thai 
the  vanquished  should  take  upon  them  to  presqribe  laws  to  Inm,  declared, 
that  at  his  coming  into  the  assembly,  he  had  not  depended  in  any  ma^Der  €■ 
the  justice  and  sincerity  of  the  ^tolians;  hue  that  he  was  veiy  glad  totoi^ 
nnqeh*!  allies  that  he  himself  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  tbatftt 
iEl^iaiii  were  the  only  people  who  oi^>osed  it.    He  set  eut  from  theDoe^j  ^ 
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left  four  tiiousaiid  of  his  troops  to  defend  the  Acbeam,  aod  went  to  Aiv 
|ot,  wbere  the  Neroaean  j^ames  were  about  to  be  exhibited,  the  splendour  of 
ifhicb  he  was  desirous  of  augmenting  by  his  presence. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  solemnizing  these  games,  Sulpitius  having  set  out 
(itxn  Naupactuni,  and  landed  between  Sicyon  and  Corintn,  laid  waste  all  the 
open  country.  Philii)  upon  this  new^  lefl  the  ^mes,  n^i:.  coed  with  speed  against 
the  enemy,  and  meetir^  them  laden  with  spoils,  put  them  to  flight,  aitd  |>ur9ued 
diem  to  their  ships.  Bein^  returned  to  the  games,  he  was  receifed  with  uni- 
?ersal  applause;  and  particularly,  because  he  haa  laid  down  his  diadem  and 
robes  of  state,  and  mingled  indi'^criminately  with  the  rest  of  the  spectators ;  a 
rery  pleasine  as  well  as  soothing  :iight  to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities.  But  as 
nis  unafiected  and  popular  behaviour  had  gained  him  the  love  of  all,  so  his  enor- 
mous excesses  soon  made  him  odious.  It  was  now  his  custom  to  aro  at  night  into 
peopSe*s  bouses  in  a  plebeian  dress,  and  there  practise  every  kinu  of  licentious* 
ness.  It  was  nut  safe  (or  fathers  and  husbands  to  oppose  him  oo  these  occasi<Mis« 
for  fear  of  beine  murdered. 

Some  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the  games,  Philip,  with  the  Achcaos, 
whose  captain-general  was  Cycliadus,  having  crossed  the  river  of  Larissa|ad- 
vanced  as  &r  as  the  city  of  El  is,  which  bad  received  an  jEtolian  garrison^  The 
nrst  day  he  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  lands ;  he  afterwards  drew  near  the  city, 
in  Older  of  battle,  and  caused  some  bodies  of  horse  to  advance  to  the  gates  to 
torce  the  i£tolians  to  make  a  sally.  They  accordingly  came  out,  but  Philip 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  some  Komap  soldiers  among  them.  Sulpitius  hav- 
ing lefl  Naupactum  with  fiAeen  galleys,  and  landed  four  thousand  men,  bad  en- 
tered the  city  of  £lis  in  the  night.  The  fight  was  veiy  bloody.  Demophantes« 
general  of  the  cavaliy  of  Elis,  seeine  Philopcemen,  who  commanded  that  of 
me  Achsans,  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and  spurred  toward  him  with  great  im- 
petuosity. The  latter  waited  for  him  with  the  utmost  resolution ;  and,  prevent* 
mg  his  blow,  laid  him  dead,  with  a  thrust  of  his  pike,  at  his  horse^s  teet.  De- 
mopifantes  having  thus  fallen,  his  cavaliy  fled.  I  mentioned  Philopcemen  before, 
and  shall  have  occasion  to  spea^  more  particularly  of  him  hereafter.  On  the 
olber  side,  the  infantry  of  Elis  had  fought  with  advantage.  The  king  now  per^ 
cdving  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  spurred  his  norse  into  the  midst  of 
the  Roman  foot.  His  horse  being  wounaed  with  a  javelin,  threw  him.  It  was 
then  the  battlegrew  furious,  both  sides  making  extraordinary  efforts :  the  Ro- 
maiB  to  tske  Pnilip  prisoner,  and  the  Macedonians  to  save  him.  The  King 
s^nalized  his  courage  on  this  occasion,  having  been  obliged  to  fight  a  loagtimetM 
lent  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  in  this  engage- 
ment. At  last,  bein^  carried  off  by  his  soldiers,  and  remounted  oo  another  horse, 
be  retired.  The  king  encamped  about  five  miles  from  that  place ;  and  the  next 
da^r,  having  attacked  a  castle,  into  which  a  great  number  of  peasants,  with  all 
their  flocks  had  retired,  he  took  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  thousand 
head  of  cattle  of  all  sorts ;  an  advantage  which  might  console  him  for  the  affront 
he  bad  lately  received  at  Elis.* 

^  That  instant,  advice  was  brought  him  that  the  barbarians  had  made  an  incur 
skm  into  Macedonia ;  upon  wbi^b  he  immediately  set  out,  to  defend  his  country, 
having  lefl  with  the  allies  a  detachment  from  his  army  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  Sulpitius  retired  with  his  fleet  to  .^ina,  where  he  joined  kin?  At- 
talus,  and*passed  the  winter.  Some  time  aAer,  the  Achxans  gave  the  iEtoIians 
snd  the  people  of  Elis  battle  near  Messes,  in  which  they  had  the  advantagre 

8B3TIO!r  V. — EDUCATIOW  AWD  GREAT   QUALITIES  OF   PHILOPOEMEN. 

PHrix>p<xifEN,  of  whom  frequent  meatk>n  will  be  made  hereafter,  was  of  Me- 
gahpoVa.  a  city  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  nobly  educated  by  Ca». 
Sander  of  Mantinea,  who,  afler  his  father's  death,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  kth 
jior^ant  services  he  had  received  from  him»  underto^^k  to  beguaidiftn an<igo« 
to  his  son  Phil opoemen.t 
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Beinr  come  to  years  of  discreticn,  he  was  put  under  tfie  care  of 
mus  and  Demophanes,  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  been  scholar?  to  Ar> 
cesilaus,  founder  of  the  new  academ^r.  The  scope  of  philosophy  in  those  dayi 
was,  to  prompt  mankind  to  serve  their  country ;  and,  by  its  precepts,  to  €nal>ie 
ttiem  to  eovcm  republics,  and  transact  the  greatest  affairs  of  state.  This  was 
the  inestimable  advantage  the  two  philosophers  in  question  procured  Phikipoe- 
men,  and  rendered  him  the  common  blessm^  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  as  it  is 
said  that  mothers  love  those  children  best  which  they  bring  forth  when  advanced 
in  years,  Greece,  as  having  ffiven  birth  to  Pbilopcemen  in  old  affe,  and  after  so 
many  illustrious  personages,  nad  a  singular  affection  for,  and  took  a  pleasure  in 
enlargine  his  power,  in  proportion  as  his  fair.e  increased.  He  was  called  "the 
last  of  the  Greeks,"  as  Brutus  was  afterwanls  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans  ;** 
undoubtedly  to  imply,  that  Greece,  after  Pbilopcemen,  had  produced  no  grea* 
man  worthy  oi  her  ancient  gloiy. 

Having  iormed  himself  upon  the  model  of  Epaminondas,  he  copied  admira- 
bly his  pyudence  in  debatii^  and*  resolving  upon  affairs ;  his  activity  and  bold- 
ness in  eieouting ;  and  his  perfect  disinterestedness ;  but  as  to  his  ^ntleness, 
patience  and  moderation,  with  regard  to  the  feuds  and  divisions  which  usuaUy 
Break  out  in  a  state,  these  he  could  never  imitate.  A  certain  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, which  resulted  naturally  from  his  headstrong  and  fiery  temper,  had  quali- 
fied him  better  for  the  military  than  political  virtues. 

And  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  class  of  people  he  loved  was  soldiers , 
and  he  took  a  delight  only  in  such  exercises  as  were  necessary  to  qualify  him 
for  the  profession  of  arras ;  such  as  fighting  in  armour,  riding,  and  throwii^  the 
javelin.  And  as  he  seemed,  by  his  muscles  and  stature,  to  be  very  well  made  for 
wrestling,  and  some  particular  friends  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  it,  be 
asked  them,  whether  his  exercise  of  the  athletse  contributed  to  the  making  a 
man  tlie  better  soldier  ?  His  friends  could  not  help  answerii^,  that  the  life  of 
(he  athletse,  who  were  obliged  to  observe  a  fixed  and  regular  regpmen,  to  eat  a 
certain  food,  and  that  always  at  stated  hours,  and  to  devote  a  cenain  number  oi 
hours  to  sleep,  in  order  to  preserve  their  robustness,  in  which  the  greatest  part 
of  tbeir  merit  consisted,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  soldiers,  who  frequently 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat ;  and  have  not  alwayf 
bxed  hours  either  for  eatii^  or  sleeping.  From  thenceforth  he  conceived  the 
highest  contempt  for  the  athletic  exercises ;  looking  upon  them  as  of  no  service 
to  the  public,  and  considering  them,  from  that  instant,  as  unworthy  a  man  oi 
any  elevation  of  soul,  happiness  of  talents,  or  love  for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  masters,  he  entered  amon^  the 
troops  which  the  city  of  Megalapolis  sent  (o  make  incursions  into  Laconia,  in 
order  to  plunder  ana  brine  off  from  thence  cattle  and  slaves.  And  in  all  these 
inroads,  he  was  ever  the  first  that  marched  out,  and  the  last  who  came  in, 

Durin&r  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops  in  the  field,  he  used  to 
employ  his  leisure  in  hunting,  to  make  himself  robust  and  nimble ;  or  to  spend 
bis  hours  in  throwing  up  and  cultivating  the  ground,  having  a  fine  estate,  three 
miles  from  the  city,  whither  he  used  to  retire  very  frequently  after  dinner  or 
supper.  At  night  be  would  throw  himself  oh  a  tJed  of^  straw,  like  one  of  his 
slaves,  and  sleep  so  till  next  day.  The  next  morning  by  daybreak,  he  used 
to  go  with  his  vine-dressers,  and  work  in  the  vineyara,  or  follow  the  plough 
with  his  peasants.  After  this,  it  was  his  custom  to  return  to  the  city,  and  em- 
ploy himself  in  public  affairs  with  his  friends  and  the  magistrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  in  horses  and  arms,  or  employed 
it  in  ransoming  the  citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  He  endeavoured  to 
increase  his  estate,  by  improving  his  lands,  which  of  all  profits  is  the  most  law- 
ful ;  and  was  not  satisri^a  with  barely  visitinj^  it  now  and  then,  and  merely  for 
diveraion  sake,  but  devoted  his  whole  care  to  it ;  persuaded  that  nothing  is  moro 
worthy  of  a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  than  to  improve  his  own  fortune,  pio- 
fided  he  does  not  injure  that  of  his  neighbour.  ^ 

I  must  entreat  my  readers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a  right  judginenc 
of  PtutoponiMii,  to  convey  themselves  in  imagination,  back  to  the  a^Ml  am 
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speakkig  of,  and  to  call  (o  mrod  with  what  industry  all  neH-goremed  milioo8| 
as  Hebrews,  Persians,  (irreeks,  and  Romans,  applied  themselves  to  the  tillinfc  ot 
jand  and  manual  labour;  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  such  exercises  were  had 
*D  those  ages.  It  is  universally  known  that  the  Romans,  after  having  gained 
vpxal  victories,  and  alighted  from  the  triumphal  car,  crowned  with  laurels  and 
^ry,  returned  immediately  to  their  farms,  whence  they  had  been  elected  to 
command  armies ;  and  went  to  guide  the  plough  and  oxen,  with  the  same  hands 
which  bad  just  before  vanquished  and  defeated  their  enemies.  According  to 
our  customs  and  way  of  thinking,  the  exercises  above  mentioned  are  very  low 
and  contemptible ;  but  it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  thot^t  so.  Luxury,  by 
corrupting  our  manners,  has  vitiated  our  judgmfents.  It  makes  us  considei 
as  great  and  valuable,  what  really  in  itself  deserves  nothing  but  contempt :  and 
it  amxcis,  on  the  contraiy ,  an  idea  of  contempt  and  meanness,  to  things  of  solid 
beautv  and  real  greatness. 

PhilofKemen  was  veiy  fond  of  intercoui-se  with  philosbphers,  and  read  their 
wofks  with  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  he,  however,  did  not  read  them  all  without 
distinction,  but  such  only  as  could  contribute  to  his  improvement  in  virtue.  Of 
aO  the  great  ideas  in  Homer,  he  sought  and  retained  such  only  as  exalt  the 
courage,  and  excite  to  great  exploits ;  and  that  poet  abounds  with  Ideas  of  this 
kind,  DO  writer  having  ever  painted  valour  in  such  strong  and  lively  colours. 
But  the  other  works  in  which  Philopoemen  delighted  most,  were  those  of  Evan- 
gelus,  called  the  Tactics,  that  is,  the  art  of  drawirijg  up  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  hbtories  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it  was  his  opinion,  that  words 
should  always  be  made  relative  to  actions,  and  theory  to  practice ;  having  very 
ittle  regarclfor  those  books  that  are  written  merely  to  satisfy  a  vain  cunosity, 
or  ftimisn  a  rapid  and  transient  amusement. 

After  be  hau  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the  Tactics,  he  did  not.va.ue  the 
demonstrations  of  them  m  plans  drawn  upon  paper,  but  used  to  make  the  ap- 
plication on  the  spot,  in  the  several  places  he  came  to :  for  in  his  marches,  he 
used  to  observe  exactly  the  position  of  the  hills  as  well  as  valleys ;  all  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  grround ;  the  several  different  forms  and  figures,  battalions 
ai^  squadrons  are  obliifed  to  take  by  rivulets,  floods,  and  defiles  in  their  way. 
which  oblige  them  to  close  or  extend  themselves ;  and  after  having  reflect^ 
aeriously  on  these  particulars,  he  would  discourse  on  them  with  those  in  hb 
company. 

He  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  Me 
galopolis.  We  have  seen  what  courajge  and  greatness  of  soul  he  displayed  on 
tha^  occasion.  He  signalized  himselfno  less,  some  months  after,  in  the  battle 
of  Selasia,  where  Antigonus  gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  same  Cleomenes. 
That  king  of  Macedon,  charmed  with  such  exaltea  merit,  to  which  he  himseH* 
had  been  witness,  made  him  very  advantageous  offers,  to  attach  him  to  his  ser- 
vice. So  great,  however,  was  his  love  for  his  countiy,  that  he  refused  tliem ; 
not  to  mention  that  be  had  naturally  an  aversion  to  a  court  life,  which  not  only 
requires  g^at  subjection  in  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  it.  but  deprives 
oim  of  his  liberty.  But,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  hb  lite  in  indolence 
ind  inaction,  he  went  into  Crete,  which  was  engaged  in  war,  to  im|)^rove  him- 
self in  the  art  of  war.  Crete  served  him  as  an  excellent  school ;  so  that  be 
made  great  progress  in  it,  and  acquired  a  pertect  knowledge  in  that  science. 
He  there  found  men  of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  expert  in  combats  of  eveiy 
kind,  extremely  temperate,  and  inured  to  most  severe  discipline. 

After  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  troops  of  that  island,  he  returned 
ajQone  the  Achsans,who  had  heard  such  great  things  of  him,  that  immediately 
upon  nb  arrival  he  was  appointed  generalot  the  horse.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  inauire  into  the  state  of  his  forces,  among  whom  he  did  nol  find  the  least 
mtier  or  aiscipline.  But  he  could  neither  dissemble  nor  suffer  such  a  degene- 
racy. He  himself,  therefore,  went  from  city  to  city,  exhorting:  particularly  all 
the  young  men,  inspiring  them  with  sentiments  of  honour,  animating  them  witii 
promises  of  reward,  ami  sometinifs  ♦'it^i^'oying  severity  and  punishment  when 
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be  found  them  lebeHious  and  ungovernable.  lie  txerctsed  and  reviewed 
often  ;  or  made  them  engage  in  tournaments,  on  such  spots  as  would  admit  of 
the  greatest  number  of  spectators.  By  tbis  practice  be  soon  made  all  his  sol- 
diers-so  robust,  expert,  and  courageous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ready  and  nim- 
ble, that  the  several  evolutions  aiKl  motions,  to  the  right,  to  the  leA,  or  from  ihe 
top  to  the  bottom,  either  of  all  the  squadrons  together,  or  of  each  trooper  singly 
were  performed  with  so  much  skill  and  ease,  that  a  spectator  would  almost  have 
concluded,  that  this  cavalry,  like  one  individual  body,  moved  itself  spontanea 
oasly,  at  the  impression  of  one  and  the  same  will. 

In  the  battle  tought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  last  we  mentioned,  and  in  which 
he  commanded  the  horse,  he  gained  great  honour ;  and  it  was  said  universally, 
tha*  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  private  soldiers,  with  regard  to  the  strength 
aiul  ardour  of  his  attacks ;  nor  showed  less  wisdom  and  prudence  than  the  ol^st 
and  most  experienced  generals ;  and  that  therefore  he  was  equally  capable  ei- 
^r  of  fighting  or  commanding. 

Aratus,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  raised  the  Achaean  league  to  the  exalted 

Sitch  of  glory  and  power  it  attained.  Till  he  rose,  they  were  weak  and  greatly 
espised,  because  divided,  and  every  city  among  them  \vzs  studious  of  nothing 
but  its  private  interest.  But  Aratus  macfe  them  formidable  by  uniting  and  ally- 
ing them  together ;  and  his  design  was  to  form  one  body  ana  one  power  of  all 
Peloponnesus,  which,  by  this  union,  would  have  become  invincible.  The  success 
of  hiS  enterprises  was  not  owing  so  much  to  hi.^  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  to  his 
prudence,  address,  affability,  benevolence,  and,  whidi  was  considered  a^  a  de- 
VMst  in  his  politics,  to  the  friendship  he  contracted  with  foreign  princes,  and 
which  indeed  subjected  his  state  to  them.  But  the  instant  Philopcemen  assumed 
the^  reigns  of  government,  and  as  he  was  a  great  captain,  and  had  come  off  vic- 
torious in  an  his  former  battles,  he  roused  the  courage  of  the  Achaeans ;  and 
finding  they  were  able  to  make  bead  alone  against  their  enemies,  he  obliged 
them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the  discipline  of  the  Achasan 
troops,  and  changed  the  manner  ot  their  exercise,  and  their  arms,  which  had  a 

Seat  many  defects.  He  obliged  them  touse  large  apd  ponderous  shields ;  gave 
em  strong  lancets,  helmets,  and  armour  for  the  breast  and  thigh ;  and  thereby 
accustomed  them  to  fight  Timorously  and  gain  ground,  instead  of  hoveripg  and 
flying  about  like  light-armed  troops,  who  rather  skirmish  than  fight  in  line  of 
battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improvement,  which  was  much  more 
difficult  as  well  as  more  important  in  one  sense ;  and  this  was  to  curb  and  restrain 
their  luxury,  and  excessive  profusion  and  expense.  1  say,  to  restrain ;  imagin- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  eradicate  their  violent  fondness  for 
dress  and  outward  ornaments.  He  began  by  substitutii^  a  different  object  in 
their  place,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love  for  another  kind  of  munificence,  vix. 
to  distinguish  themseh^&s  by  their  horses,  their  arms,  and  other  things  relatir^ 
to  war.  This  ardour  had  an  effect  even  on  their  women,  who  now  spent  theii 
whole  time  ia  working  for  their  husbands  or  children.  The  only  thhigs  now 
seen  in  tUbir  hands  were  helmets,  which  they  adorned  widi  plumes  of  feathers 
tinged  with  the  brightest  dyes ;  coats  of  mail  for  horsemen,  and  cloaks  for  the 
soldiers,  all  whidi  they  embroidered.  The  bare  sight  of  these  habits  inflamed 
their  courage,  breathed  in  them  a  strong  desire  to  defy  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  a  kin^  oi  impatience  to  fly  m  quest  of  gloiy.  Pomp,  in  all  other  thin^ 
which  attract  the  eye,  says  Plutarch,  inevitaWy  induces  luxuiy,  and  inspires  all 
those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  gazing  upon  it,  with  a  secret  effeminacy  and  in- 
dolence ;  the  senses,  enchanted  and  dazzled  by  these  deceitful  charms,  conspir 
mg  to  seduce  the  mind  itself,  and  to  enervate  it  by  their  soft  insinuations;  but, 
on  the  coLitraiy,  that  magnificence,  whose  object  is  arms,  animates  and  exahi 
courafi^e. 

Phiiopcsmen  is  not  the  only  g^at  man  who  had  this  way  of  thinking, 
larch  observes,  that  Brutus,  who  had  accustomed  his  officers  nc^  to  be 
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oo  any  other  occasion,  was  persuaded  that  the  richness  and  b\  ler.l'Hir  i»i 

the  armour  and  weapons  which  soldiers  have  always  in  their  hands,  or  on  ihcii 
bodies,  exalt  the  courage  of  men  who  are  naturally  brave  and  ambit icus ;  a.ii 
engage  such  as  are  of  a  covetous  temper  to  exert  themselves  th^  more  in  fi^ht, 
ID  order  to  defend  their  arms,  which  tney  look  upon  as  a  precious  and  honour- 
able profession.  The  author  in  question  tells  us,  that  the  circumstance  which 
f^aiiMtd  Sertorius  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  was  his  bestowing  on  them,  with 
a  veiy  liberal  hand,  gold  and  silver  to  adorn  their  helmets,  and  enrich  their  shields. 
Tbis  was  also  the  opinion  of  Caesar,*  who  always  gave  his  soldiers  arms  tha: 
flittered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  this  he  did  not  only  for  pomp  and  splendour, 
but  that  they  might  act  with  greater  courage  in  battle,  for  the  defence  of  arms 
of  so  great  a  value.T 

I  must  not  omit  observing,  that  generals,  no  less  renowqed  than  those  we  have 
meotiofied.  differed  in  opinion  from  them.  Mithridates,  taught  by  his  misfor- 
tunes, the  little  advantage  which  splendour  is  to  an  army,  would  not  allow  such 
aims  as  were  ^Ided  and  enrichedfwith  precious  stones ;  and  began  to  consider 
diem  as  the  ncbes  of  the  conoueror,  and  not  the  strength  of  those  who  wore 
them4  Papirius,  the  famous  dictator,  who,  by  defeating  the  Samnites,  repaid 
tibe  anroot  whicb^he  Romans  had  received  at  the  Furcse  Caudinae,  said  to  his 
troops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a  soldier  to  appear  with  a  rough  and  stern  aspect ; 
that  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  ill  became  him ;  and  that  steel  and  braveiy 
ought  to  form  his  gloiy  and  pride.  And  indeed,  adds  he,  gold  and  silver  are 
ra&er  spoils  than  anns.  These  ornaments  dazzle  the  eye  before  ^he  battle ; 
but  make  a  most  hideous  appearance  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  s]aup:bter.  The 
soldier's  ornament  is  his  valour ;  the  rest  is  always  consequential  ot  victoiy. 
A  rich  eoemy  falls  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  however  poor  ne  may  be.§  It  is 
well  known  tnat  Alexander  the  Great  entertained  the  same  idea  of  the  richness 
and  map^nificence  of  the  arms  of  the  Persians.  R  ^ 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce,  which  if 
those  great  men  was  the  most  correct  in  his  ideas.  However  this  may  be,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  judgment  of  Philopcemen,  who.  seeing  luxury  prevalent 
and  established  in  his  country,  did  not  think  it  adviseaole  to  banish  it  entirely, 
but  contented  himself  with  directing  it  to  an  object  more  laudable  in  itself,  ana 
more  worthy  of  brave  men. 

After  Philopoemen  had  accustomed  the  young  men  to  make  their  splendour 
consist  in  that  of  their  arms,  he  himself  exercised  and  formed  them  verv  care- 
fiiUy  in  all  the  parts  of  military  discipline.  On  the  othRv  side,  the  youtns  were 
very  attentive  to  the  instructions  he  gave  them  concerning  military  evjlutions ' 
vdience  there  arose  a  kind  of  emulation  among  them,  which  should  execute  them 
with  the  greatest  ease  aiid  d  ligence.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner of  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  which  he  taught  them :  because  they  con- 
viived,  that  where  the  ranks  were  so  very  close,  they  would  be  the  more  dif- 
JicuJt  to  break ;  and  their  arms,  though  much  more  ponderous  than  before,  felt 
much  lighter,  because  they  took  ^ater  delight  in  carrying  them,  from  their 
splendour  and  beauty :  and  for  this  reason  they  panted  to  tiy  them,  and  to  see 
them  embrued  in  the  nlood  of  their  enemies. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Philopcemen,  in  whatever  light  we  view  him  was 
a  great  captain,  and  a  noble  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  allwho  embrace  a  mill* 
ta^  life.  I  cannot  too  strongl]^  exhort  youn^  officers  to  study  diligently  so  perfect 
a  model,  and  to  imitate  him  in  all  those  things  in  which  he  is  imitable  by  them. 


*  Habcbat  tAin  culto«  mUites,tit  argento  et  anro  politu  wmis  oroarel,  umal  et  ad  •peciem.  at^LO  tena 
fllnrif  eornm  In  pnalio  etMot  metu  damni. — Saeton.  io  Jal.  Ca»ar.  c.  67.  ' 

t  Plau  u  Bmt.  p.  1001.  %  I^i^-  in  Lneallo.  p.  496. 

^  Horridam  nUHaa  oiM  d«b«r«,  nan  ecalatuui  anro  argentooiM,  led  ferro  «t  aniiais  fretom.  Q,i  ippe  ill* 
■na^am  rcriM  qnaoi  ana*  eite :  nitentta  aata  ran,  deformia  Inter  faaguuiem  el  TolMta.  yirtbtem  eiM 
■flitfa  deeoi.  et  nmnia  Ilia  rietoriaa  lequt :  at  ditem  hoitem  quamrii  paaperii,  Tietoro.  pmrnium  aite.— 
I^. Liz.  a.  40  . 

H  Aciam-hoaliua  man  purparaque  fidfentem  iotneri  Jabebat*  pradaa,  dob  arma  feaiaolaai.  Irtl^tt 
ImTiHHiiiwwWi  •mmm  rM  aripareot— ^  Ourt  1.  Ui.  c  10. 
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liBCTIOH  n. — BXPBDITION8  OF  PHILIP  AN1>  SULPITI0S.      A  DIOaESSIOlf  OP 

POLYBIUS  UPON  SIGITALS  MADE  BY  FIRE. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Sulpitius  the  proconbul,  and  king  Attalus,  hat' 
continued  in  winter  quarters  at  iEgina.*  As  soon  as  sprint  appeared  they  hac 
quitted  them,  and  sailed  to  Lemnos  with  their  fleets,  which  together  amounted 
to  sixty  galleys.  Philip,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppose  the 
enemy  either  by  sea  or  land,  advanced  toward  Demetrias,  whither  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  allies  came  from  all  parts,  to  implore  his  aid  in  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Philip  gave  them  a  favourable  receptioii ; 
and  promised  to  furnish  them  with  such  succours  as  the  present  juncture,  and 
the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  might  require.  He  kept  his  promise,  and  sen! 
bodies  ot  «sojdiers  into  different  places,  to  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  tlie 
enemy..  He  repaired  to  Scotusa,  and  directed  his  troops  to  march  thither  from 
Larissa,  which  lies  very  near  it,  and  then  returned  to  Demetrias.  And  in  ordei 
to  give  seasonable  succour  to  such  of  his  allies  as  should  be  attacked,  he  fixed 
signals  in  Phocis,  Euboea,  and  in  the  little  island  of  Peparethos  :  and  placed, 
in  that  part  where  he  lay,  on  Tisaeum,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaiy,  men 
to  observe  them,  that  he  might  have  speedy  notice  of  the  ei^emy's  march,  and 
of  the  places  he  might  design  to  attaclc    I  shall  explain  these  signals  hereafter 

The  proconsul  and  king  Attalus  advanced  toward  Eubcea,  and  laid  siege  to 
Oraea,  one  of  its  chief  cities.  It  was  defended  by  two  castles  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  able  to  hold  out  a  loi^  time ;  but  Plator,  who  commanded  it  undei 
Philip,  surrendered  treacherously  to  the  besiegers.  He  had  purposely  made  • 
the  signals  too  late,  that  Philip  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  succouring 
it.  But  the  same  did  not  happen  to  Chalcis,  which  Sulpitius  besieged  iipme* 
diately  after  the  takir^  of  Oraea.  The  signals  were  made  very  seasonably  there . 
and  the  commander,  oeaf  and  untractable  to  the  offers  of  the  proconsul,  prepared 

!br  ft  vigorous  defence.  Sulpitius  perceived  that  he  had  made  an  imprudent 
[tterapt,  and  was  so  wise  as  to  (^sist  immediately  from  it.  The  city  was  strotfigly 
fortified  in  itself;  and  besides,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  that  famous  strait,  lo 
which  the  sea  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  eveiy  day,  at  fixed  and  stated 
houis,  as,  says  Livy,  is  commonly  reported,  but  irregularly,  while  the  waves 
roll  on  all  sides  witn  such  impetuosity,  that  they  seem  like  torrents  falling  pre 
cipitately  from  the  mountains  ;  so  that  ships  can  never  ride  there  in  safety.! 

Attalus  besieged  Opuntus,  a  city  situated  not  far  from  the  seaside,  amone  th« 
Locrians,  in  Acnaia.  Philip  advanced  with  incredible  diligence  to  its  aid^av- 
ing  marched  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  one  day.J  The  city  had  been  just  taken 
before  he  arrived ;  and  he  might  have  surprised  Attalus,  who  was  employed 
in  plundering  the  place,  had  not  the  latter,  the  instant  he  heard  of  his  approa€h, 
retired  with  great  precipitation.     However,  Philip  pursued  him  to  the  seaside 

Attalus  havir^  retired  to  Oraea,  and  received  advice  there,  that  Prusiasking 
of  Bithynia  hadentered  his  territories,  be  returned  toward  Asia,  and  Sulpitius 
to  the  island  of  -^ina.  Philip,  after  having  taken  some  small  cities,  ana  frus- 
trated a  project  ot  Machanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who  designed  to  attack 
the  people  of  Elis,  who  were  employed  in  preparing  for  the  solemnization  ot 
the  Olympic  games,  repaired  to  the  assembfy  of  the  Achaeans,  which  was  held 
at  ^]gium,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with 
liis  own  ;  but  advice  beiiif  brought,  that  the  ships  of  the  Romans  and  king 
Attalus  had  sailed  away,  his  fleet  also  left. 

Philip  was  truly  g^rieved  to  find,  that  though  he  employed  the  utmost  dili- 
gence in  all  his  projects,  he  always  came  too  lateto  put  them  !■  execution;  for 
tune,  he  would  say,  taking  a  pleasure  in  bereaving  him  of  every  oppoitunf^. 


♦  A.  M.  3TO7.    AdU  J.  C.  907.    Polyb.  I  t.  p.  613—614.    Lit,  1.  jurui.  n.  _     _ 
t  Hand  alia  tnfeitior  clawi  statiQ  est.    Nam  et  Teoti  ab  utriusque  lenras  pnealtis  raootiboi  tobhi  ••  pt* 
«noii  le  det'o^ioat,  et  fretnm  iptcm  EuripU  non  Beptiei  die,  kicut  fama  fert,  temporiba*  stetM 
tad  tamere,  i«  modom  renti,  dodc  hue,  mmc  illuc,  veno  man,  velut  qionte  pnecipiti  devolain  I 
lor.    Ita  «M  Mete,  nee  die,  quiei  oavibua  datur. — Liv. 

t  5^  Ltry  ralalea;  which  is  certaiol/  a  prodipoat  daj'c  fOarohforMi 
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ind  inftiistnitiDg  all  his  incursions  and  expedition?.*  He,  koireTer,  concealed 
hi?  uneasiness  from  the  assembly,  and  spoke  wilh  an  air  of  confidence  and  re 
lolutioD.  Having  called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  he  had  never  ne- 
electedanj  opportunity  of  marchine  outon  all  occasions,  in  quest  of  an  enemy ; 
oe  added,  that  ne  did  not  know  which  side  used  the  greatest  despatch ;  whethe.* 
himself  in  flying  to  tde  aid  of  his  a]lies,or  his  enemies  in  escaping  his  pursuits : 
that  this  was  a  tacit  confession  that  they  thoi^t  themselves  inferior  to  him  in 
strength  ;  nevertheless,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  gain  so  complete  a  victory  ever 
Aem,  as  would  evidently  demonstrate  his  superiority.  This  speech  greatly 
eocoun^ed  the  allies.  After  having  given  the  necessary  orders,  and  made  some 
expeditions  of  no  great  importance,  he  returned  into  Macedonia,  to  carry  or 
the  war  against  the  Dardanians. 

DIQJaEMIOlf  OF   POLYBIfIS  Olf  THE  SIGNALS  MADE   BY   FIRE. 

The  subject  which  Polrbius  hvre  treats,  is  sufficiently  curious  in  itself,  and 
besides  bears  so  near  a  relation  to  the  facts  I  am  now  relating,  as  to  excuse  my 
introducing  a  digression,  that  will  not  be  of  great  length,  and  which  the  reader 
may  pass  over  if  he  finds  it  tedious.  I  shallrepeat  it  almost  literally  as  I  find 
it  in  rolybius.  Livy,t  in  bis  account  of  the  purticulars  above  related,  and  which 
be  copied  almost  verbatim  from  Polybius,  mentions  the  same  signals  made  by 
6te ;  but  be  only  hints  at  them,  because,  as  they  were  not  invented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, consequently  this  was  a  subject  which  did  not  relate  so  immediately  to 
tbe  history  be  was  writing.  This  artifice  of  the  signals,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
art  of  war,  belongs  properly  to  the  bistoiy  of  the  Greeks,  and  shows  to  how 
great  a  perfectioD  they  nad  carried  all  the  parts  of  that  noble  art,  the  judicious 
reflections  they  had  formed  in  all  things  relative  to  it,  and  the  astonishing  pn^ 
?rest  they  had  made,  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  machines  of  war,  dinerent 
kinds  of  armour,  andf  mil itaoT  signals.^ 

As  tbe  making  of  signals  By  fire,  says  Polybius,  though  of  great  use  m  war. 
has  hitherto  not  oeen  Seated  with  any  accuracy,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  proper 
to  pass  over  tbem  superficially,  but  to  dwell  a  little  upon  that  bead,  in  order  to 
give  my  readers  a  more  perfect  idea  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  opportunity  is  of  ^at  advantage 
m  all  things,  but  especially  in  war.  Now,  among  the  several  things  which  have 
been  invented  to  enable  men  to  seize  it.  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  that 
end  than  signals  made  by  fire.  Whether  transactions  have  happened  but  a 
little  before,  or  are  then  transacting,  they  may,  by  this  method,  be  very  easily 
made  known,  at  places  distant  three  or  four  days'  journey  from  where  they 
happened,  and  sometimes  at  a  still  greater  distance ;  and  by  this  help,  the  ne 
cessary  aids  may  be  obtained  in  time. 

Formerly,  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very  little  advantage,  because 
of  its  too  great  simplicity.  For,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it,  it  was  necessary 
that  certain  si^n^ls  sbould  be  agreed  upon :  and,  as  events  are  infinitely  various 
it  was  Impossible  to  communicate  the  greatest  part  of  them  by  this  method 
As  for  instance^  not  to  depart  from  the  present  history,  it  was  very  easy  to  make 
known,  at  a  distance,  that  a  fleet  had  arrived  at  Onea,  at  Peparetnos,  or  at 
Chalcis ;  because  the  parties  whom  it  concerned  had  foreseen  this,  and  accord- 
ingly had  agreed  upon  such  signals  as  might  denote  it.  But  an  unexpected  in- 
surrection, a  treason,  a  horrid  murder  committed  in  a  city,  and  suchlike  accK 
dents,  as  happen  but  too  of^en,  and  which  cannot  be  foreseen ;  this  kind  of 
events,  whicn  require  immediate  consideration  and  remedy,  cannot  b€  signified 
by  a  beacon.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  agree  upon  a  signal  for  such  e^^ents  at 
it  is  imposrible  to  foresee. • «___ 

*  PhiJipput  mnsrebat  et  togrbatur,  cuo)  «d  omnia  *pt«  raptlm  'iMCt,  nalli  tameo  •«  rei  in  temper*  oecuT' 
fine;  ct  npicntem  omniA  ei  ocolit  clutitte  celrritatem  nam  fortnnain.^Lir. 

t  Pb^ipput,  ut  ad  omocs  ho^tiom  rontos  poitet  occoirerc,  in  Phocidea  atqu«  Eobosam,  et  PeMrethvm 
■itti,M.loca  alu  (liferent,  unde  adit  irnet  apparcrent*,  ipse  inTisato  (mona  est  in  altitsdinen  infentev 
CMMMM  cditi)  ipecolam  potuit,  nt  irntbai  procnl  sublatia,  tifoun.  obi  quid  molirtntnr  bostei,  mooMDla 
iMMTOn«^l^*nt.~Mr  J  t»f 'ii  n.1  t  Polyb.  I  e,  p.  014-418 
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iEneas,^  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general,  enleaTOored^  ic 
complete  what  was  wanting  on  this  occasion ;  but  he  was  far  from  suoceAinc 
so  well  as  could  have  been  wished  or  as  he  himself  had  proposed,  of  whioE 
the  reader  may  now  judge. 

Those,  says  he,  who  would  give  signals  to  one  another,  upon  affiurs  of  im- 

Sortance,  must  first  prepare  two  vessels  of  earth  exactly  equal  in  breadth  and 
^th  'j  and  they  need  oe  but  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide.    They  then  must  take  pieces  of  cork,  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  th« 
vessels,  but  not  quite  so  wide,  that  they  may  oe  let  down  with  eaae  to  the  tM>t- 
iom  of  these  vessels.    They  next  fix,  in  the  middle  of  this  «ork,  a  stick,  which 
must  be  of  equal  size  in  l)oth  these  vessels.    This  stick  ^nust  be  divided  ex- 
actly and  distinctly  by  spaces  of  three  inches  each,  in  order  that  such  events 
as  generally  happen  in  war  may  be  written  on  them.    For  example,  in  one  of 
these  intervals  me  following  words  may  be  written,  "  A  bodv  of  horse  are 
marched  into  the  country."    On  another,  "  A  body  of  infantry,  neavily  armed, 
have  arrived."    On  a  third,  '*  Infantry  Ughtly  armed."    On  a  fourth,  "  Horst 
and  foot."    On  another,  *'  Ships."    Then  "  Provisions;"  and  so  on,  till  all  the 
events  which  may  probably  happen  in  the  war  that  is  carrying  on,  are  written 
down  in  these  intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  the  two  vessels  must  have  a  little  tube  or  oock  of 
equal  sise,  to  let  out  the  water  in  equal  proportioni.  Then  Uie  two  vessels 
must  be  filled  with  water :  ^e  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  sUcks  thrust  through 
them,  must  be  laid  upon  tnem,  and  the  cocks  must  be  opened.  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  as  these  vessels  are  equal,  the  corks  will  sink,  and  the  sticks  descend  lower 
in  the  vessels  in  proportion  as  they  empty  themselves.  But  to  be  more  certain 
of  this  exactness,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  experimexlt  first,  and  to  ex- 
amine whether  all  things  correspond  and  agree  together,  by  a  uniform  execa- 
tion  on  both  sides. 

When  they  are  well  assured  of  this,  the  two  vessels  must  be  carried  to  the 
two  places  where  the  signals  are  to  be  made  and  observed ;  water  is  poured  in, 
and  the  corks  and  sticks  are  put  in  the  vessels.  In  proportion  as  any  of  the 
events  which  are  written  on  tne  sticks  shall  happen,  a  torch,  or  other  light,  is 
raised,  which  must  be  held  aloft,  till  such  time  as  another  is  raised  by  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  directed.  This  first  signal  is  only  to  give  notice  that  l>oUi  parties 
are  ready  and  attentive.  Then  the  torch  or  other  lieht  must  be  taken  awaj, 
and  the  cock»  set  open.  When  the  interval,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  stick  where 
the  event  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given  is  written,  shall  be  fallen  to  a  level 
with  the  vessels^  then  the  man  who  gives  the  si^al  lifts  up  the  torch  ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  correspondent  signal-maker  immediately  turns  the  cock  of 
his  vessel,  and  looktfat  wnat  is  written  on  that  part  of  the  stick  which  touches 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel ;  on  which  occasion,  it  every  thing  has  been  executed 
exactly  and  equally  on  both  sides,  both  vriU  read  the  same  thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  which  was  practised  in  early  ages,  in 
which  men  agrecv  '^y  upon  a  edngle  signal,  which  was  to  denote  Uie  event  the 
other  party  desired  to  he  mformed  of,  and  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  vet  it 
was  too  va^ue  and  indeterminate.  For  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  accidentt 
that  may  happen  in  war ;  and  though  they  could  be  foreseen,  there  oould  be 
no  poeaibility  of  writine  them  all  on  a  piece  of  stick.  Besides,  when  any  on- 
exjpMscted  accident  skeiud  happen,  how  oould  notice  be  given  of  it  according  to 
this  method  ^'  To  this  1  may  add,  that  the  inscription  on  the  stidi:  is  no  ways 
exact  and  ciironinataQtial.'  We  are  mot  told  how  many  horse  and  foot  are  come ; 
what  part  of  the  country  they  tare  in ;  how  many  slups  are  arrived;  not  the 
quantity  pf  provision  we  have.     For,  before  these  several  particulars  could  be 

•  Mmv  was  cotomperary  with  ArittoiU.    He  wrote  a  treatiie  od  the  art  of  war.    Cineaa,  om  «| 

the  connselloia  xit  Py  rrhm,  made  an  abridgement  of  it    Pynrhus  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject, 

£ljan.  Tact  cap.  1.  Cicero  mentions  the  two  last  in  one  of  his  epistles.  ••  Sammum  lam  d«M^ 
UtersB  »a«  leddidonint  Plane  nesciebara  te  tam  peritum  esse  r«i  mllitaris.  Pvirlu  to  libna  d 
Cine*  video  lectitasse."— Lib.  is.  Ejpiat  35.  ad  F>^,  Poetam. 
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written  t4t  ^  stwk,  tbey  must  have  been  forcsecti,  nhirh  was  :.'.[■  ^i  ilict  .::i 
ponible  (bough  mosl  e^senlial  ;  and  tiDvv  can  euccouis  !ic-  scrI,  "i:<'ti  it  is  ihi 
faiowa  hon  manj  eDcmies  are  to  be  opposed,  or  in  nliat  purl  of  the  coiinli^ 
tbej  are?  Hon  must  a  parly  either  coiifide  in  or  doubt  itieir  own  sirenglh  ! 
Ib  ■  «wd,  how  will  ibeyKnow  what  lo  do,  when  they  are  not  told  how  oiaoj' 
Aips,  or  what  quandty  of  provisions,  are  come  from  the  enemy  ? 

The  last  method  was  invented  by  Cleoienes,  which  others  ascribe  (o  Demo- 
clhus  ;   but  we  have  improved  it,  says  Polybius,  who  continues  the  sole  speaker 

yn  this  bead.    This  fixes  every  circumstance,  and  enables  us  Id  give  notic* 
whatever  happens.    The  wily  Ihii^  required  is  great  care  and  exactness. 
This  method  is  as  follows: 

The  Iwenty-lbuT  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  be  taken  and 'divided  into  livr 
parts;  and  these  must  be  fixed  on  aboard,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  their  natural 
wder,  on  fire  columns,  five  letters  on  each  columo,  the  last  excepted,  which 
is  to  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  disposed  in  Ais  manner,  (he  raan  i 
acml  must  b^n  by  showing  two  torches  or  lights  '.and 
aifofl  till  the  other  party  lias  also  shown  two  lights.  Thisfi 
Aon  that  both  sides  are  ready,  alter  wfaich  the  lights  musi 

The  objecl  DOW  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read,  in' (his  al 
we  Hint  to  acquaint  them  with.  The  person  who  gives  tl 
np  toicbes  lo  his  left,  to  denote  to  (he  correspondent  parly 
columns  be  inus(  take  letters,  to  write  them  down  as  ihey  s 
to  bim  ;  90  thai,  if  il  is  the  first  column,  be  only  holds  uf 
tecond,  he  ifaows  two ;  and  so  on,  and  always  to  the  left.  F: 
lo  (1m  right  band,  to  point  out  to  the  person  who  receives  (he 
■1  (be  coiunn  be  nxnt  observe  and  write  down.  Both  parties  must  agrt^e  upon 
this  between  them. 

These  several  things  being  fixed,  and  each  of  them  got  to  his  post,  ifie  .mat. 
*bo  gives  the  signal  must  have  a  geometrical  instrument  with  two  tubes,  so  thai 
he  may  know  by  one  of  them,  (he  right,  and  by  the  other,  (he  leA,  of  him  who 
is  to  answer.  The  hoard  must  be  set  up  near  lo  Ihis  instrument ;  and  to  tlie 
right  aod  left  a  solid  must  be  raised  ten  feet  broad,  and  about  the  Iteigbt  of  a 
nan,  that  (be  (orches,  which  shall  be  lifted  up  over  it,  may  spread  a  s(roi)E  clefli 
light,  and  that  when  they  are  to  he  lowered,  they  may  be  entirely  hid  hehiitd 
them.  ,  , 

All  thtr^  being  thus  disposed  on  each  <:)de,  1  will  suppose,  for  instance,  (hat 
advice  t  lo  be  given,  that  "  one  hundred  CretaiB,  or  Kretans,  are  gone  over  tc 
the  enemy."  First,  be  must  make  choice  of  such  words  as  will  egress  whal 
■there  Kill!  in  the  fewest  letters  possible,a9," Cretans, or  Kretans,* a  hundred 
lute  deserted,"  which  expresses  (he  veiy  same  idea  in  much  fewer  Icders. . 

The  first  le((er  is  a  K,  which  is  in  (he  second  column.  Two.Iorclies  tnusx 
dierefore  be  lifted  to  the  left,  lo  inform  (he  person  who  receives  (lie  signal,  that 
be  musI  look  into  the  second  column.  He  must  then  lift,  up  five  torches  (o  th( 
ngta  lo  denote  that  (he  le(ter  sought  tin  is  the  fifth  of  (he  second  column,  thai 
il.  a  K. 

AfWwaids,  four  lorehes  must  be  held  up  lo  the  leA,  to  point  bii  the  r,t 
which  is  in  the  fourth  column ;  then  (wo  to  the  right,  to  denote  that  this  letter  it 
the  second  of  the  fourth  column.  The  same  must  be  otiser^ed  yiitb  respect  tt- 
Ibe  res(of  the  lellers. 

By  this  method, every  event  that  comes  (o  pass  mayiitr.denotea'm  s.h-^ed 
tad  delerminate  marj>er.  The  reason  why  Iwo  sefs  of  light's  are  u»od,.is,lhal 
•very  letter  tousl  be  pokited  out  twice ;  (he  first,  to  denote  fire  coliimh  to  »1iich 
h  belongs  ;  and  the  wcond,  (o  show  its  place  in  order  in  Ihe  columns  pointed 
«iL    ir(be  persons  empWed  on  these  occasions  observe  the  nUea4iei»  Uid 
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down,  they  will  give  exact  notice  ;  but  it  must  be  practised  a  long  time,  before 
they  will  be  very  expert  in  the  operation. 

This  is  what  is  proposed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  ereat  sol- 
dier and  politician,  and  for  this  reason  his  hints  ought  to  be  yalueol    They 
might  be  improved  and  put  in  practice  on  a  great  many  occasions.    These  fig 
nab  were  empkyed  in  a  mountainous  countiy.  • 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  entitled,  *'  The  art  of  making 
signals  both  by  sea  and  land."  The  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  by 
the  Sieur  Marcel,  commissioner  of  the  navy  at  Aries.  This  author  affirms  that 
he  communicatea  several  times,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  in  as  short  a 
space  of  time  as  a  man  could  write  down  and  form  exactly  the  letters  contained 
in  the  advice  he  would  communicate,  an  unexpected  piece  of  news  that  occu- 
pi<»d  a  page  in  writing. 

I  cannot  say  what  this  new  invention  was, nor  what  success  it  met  with;  but, 
m  my  opinion,  such  discoveries  as  these  ou^ht  not  to  be  neglected.  In  all  ages 
and  nations,  men  have  been  veiy  desirous  of  finding  out  and  employing  methods 
for  recelviiW  or  communicating  speedy  advices ;  and  of  these,  signals  by  fir« 
are  one  of  the  principal. 

In  the  fabulous  times,  when  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  murdered  all  then 
husbands  in  one  night,  Hypermnestra  excepted,  who  spared  Lyiiceus,  it  is  re- 
bted  that  both  flying,  and  each  having  amved  at  a  place  of  safety,  they  id- 
formed  one  another  of  it  by  signals  made  by  fire :  and  that  this  cirrumsumce  . 
gave  rise  to  the  festival  of  torches  established  in  Argos.* 

Agamemnon,  at  his  setting  out  to  the  Trojan  expedition,  had  promised  Cly- 
teronestra,  that  the  very  day  the  city  should  be  taken,  he  would  give  notice  of 
the  victory  by  fires  kindled  for  that  purpose.  He  kept  his  word,  as  appean 
trom  the  tragedy  of  ^chylus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince ;  where 
the  female  sentinel,  appointed  to  watch  that  signal,  declares  she  had  spent  many 
tedious  nights  in  that  uncomfortable  post. 

We  also  find  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Csesar,  that  he  himself  used  the  saaie 
method.t 

Caesar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in  use  among  the  Gauls.  When- 
ever any  extraordinary  event  happened  in  their  countiy,  or  they  stood  in  need 
of  immediate  succours,  they  gave  notice  to  one  another  by  repeated  shouts, 
which  were  made  from  place  to  place ;  so  that  the  massacre  of  the  Romans  m 
Orleans,  at  sunrise,  was  known  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Ao- 
vergne,  forty  leaj^es  from  the  other  city. 

We  are  told  ofa  much  shorter  method.    It  is  pretended  that  the  king  of  Per 
sia,  when  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece,  had  posted  sentinels  at  proper  dis- 
tances,  who  communicated  to  one  another,  by  their  voices,  such  news  as  it  was 
necessaiy  to  transmit  to  a  great  distance ;  and  that  advice  could  be  communi 
cated  from  Athens  to  Susa,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  leagues,  in  forty- 
eight  hours.^ 

It  is  also  related,  that  a  Sidonian  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  an  infalli- 
ble method  for  establishing  a  spfeeoy  and  safe  communication  between  all  the 
countries  subject  to  him.  He  required  but  five  flays  for  giving  notice,  from  so 
great  a  distance  as  between  his  hereditary  kingdom  and  bis  most  remote  con- 
j[uest  in  Indu :  but  the  king,  looking  upon  this  offer  as  a  mere  chimera,  rejected 
It  with  contempt :  he,  however,  soon  repented  it,  and  veiy  justly,  for  the  expe 
riment  miriit  have  been  made  with  little  trouble  to  himself.§ 

Pliny  relates  anotlier  method,  which  is  not  altogether  improbable.il  Decinras 
Brutus  defended  the  city  of  Modena,  besieged  oy  Anthoiiy,  who  prevented  Im 
lending  the  least  advice  to  the  consuls,  by  drawing  lines  round  the  city,  and  lay- 

*  Pausan.  1.  U.  p.  190. 
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if:  nets  ip  the  rirer.  But  Brutus  employed  pigeons,  to  whose  feet  be  fasvmed 
VtteiB,  nbich  arrived  in  safety  wherever  he  thought  proper  to  send  them  Of 
what  use,  says  PJii^<  were  Anthony'j  entrenchments  and  sentinels  to  him '  Of 
what  service  w[ei«  all  the  nets  he  spread,  when  the  new  courier  took  his  i|)ute 
tfaroiigfa  the  air?* 

TrtTellers  relate,  that  to  cany  advices  from  Alexandria  to  Aleppo,  whe^  sliipi 
arrive  in  that  harbour,  they  make  use  of  pigeons  which  lave  young  ones  at 
Ale]^.  Letters, containing  the  advices  to  be  communicated,  are  fastened  about 
the  piseons'  oecks,  or  feet ;  this  being  done,  the  pigeons  take  wing,  soar  to  a 
great  Eeigbt.  and  fly  to  Aleppo,  where  the  letters  are  taken  from  them.  The 
tame  methoa  is  used  in  many  other  places. 

oucRiPTioir  or  the  instrument  employed  in  signals  made  by  pike. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  mathematical  professor  in  the  royal  college,  a  fellow  membei 
with  me,  and  my  particular  friend,  has  been  so  good  as  to  delineate,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  fi^;ure  of  the  instrument  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  to  add  the  fol- 
lowkie  explication  of  it. 

In  tnis  manner  I  conceive  the  idea  I  have  of  the  instrument  described  by  Po 
lybius,  for  communicating  advices  at  a  great  distance,  by  signals  made  by  fire. 

A  B  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  loK,  five  or  six  inches  broad,  and  two  oi 
three  inches  thick.  At  the  extremities  ofit  are,  well  dovetailed,  and  fixed  ex- 
actly perpendicular  in  the  middle,  two  cross  pieces  of  wood.  C  D,  E  F,  of  equa.^ 
breadth  and  thickness  with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  The  sides  of 
*hefie  cross  pieces  of  timber  must  be  exactly  parallel,  and  their  upper  super- 
fices  very  smooth.  In  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  eacn  of  these  pieces,  a  right 
line  roost  be  drawn  parallel  to  their  sides ;  and  consequently  these  lines  wilfbe 
pcralJel  to  one  another.  At  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  dbtance  from 
these  lines,  and  ex^tly  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  each  cross  piece,  there 
must  be  driven  in,  veiy  stronglTp  and  exactly  perpendicular,  an  iron  Or  brass 
screw,  (S)  whose  upper  part,  which  must  be  cylindrical,  and  five  or  six  lines  in 
diameter,!  shall  project  seven  or  eight  lines  above  the  superfices  of  these  crosr 
P'eces. 

On  these  pieces  must  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or  cylinders,  G  H,  I  K , 
through  which  the  observations  are  made.  These  tubes  must  be  exactly  cy* 
lindrical,  and  formed  of  some  hard,  solid  metal,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
shrink  or  warp.  They  must  be  a  foot  longer  than  the  cross  pieces  on  which 
they  are  fixed,  and  thereby  will  extend  six  inches  beyond  it,  at  each  end.  These 
two  tubes  inust  he  fixed  on  two  plates  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  middle  of  whose 
leoeth  «hall  be  a  small  convexity,  (3)  of  about  an  inch  round.  In  the  middle 
of  wis  part  (3)  must  be  a  hole  exactly  round,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
10  that  applyingthe  plates  on  which  these  tubes  are  fixed,  upon  the  cross  pieces 
of  wood  C  D,  E  F,  this  hole  must  be  exactly  filled  by  the  projecting  and  cy- 
lindrical part  of  the  screw  (S)  which  was  fixed  in  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  Its  play*  The  head  of  the  screw  may  extend  some  lines  beyond  the 
superfices  of  the  plates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  those  tubes  may  turn,  ^\ih 
their  plates,  about  these  screws,  in  order  to  direct  them  on  the  boards  <  r  screen 
P,  Q«  behind  which  the  signals  b^  fire  are  made,  according  to  the  different  dii 
tances  oi  the  places  where  the  sisals  shall  be  ffiven. 

The  tabes  must  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that,  when  the  ere  is  applied  to 
one  of  their  ends,  it  may  not  receive  any  reflected  rays.  Tnere  must  also 
•e  placed  about  the  eiid,  on  the  side  of  the  observer,  a  perforated  ring,  the 
tperture  of  which  must  be  three  or  four  lines ;  and  place  at  the  other  end  two 
tnruida,  die  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  crowing  one  another  in  the  ixis 
of  the  tube. 

Id  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  B,  must  be  made  a  round  hole,  two  inches  ir 
r,  in  which  must  be  fixed  the  foot  L  M  N  O  P,  which  supports  the  who 
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flQachioe,  and  round  which  it  turns  on  its  axis.  This  machine  oi^  be  malted 
a  rule  and  sights,  though  it  differs  from  that  which  is  applied  to  circiMiterent6#s, 
theodolites,  and  even  geometrical  squares,  which  are  used ]^  draw  mzmHi  takp 
pkms,  and  survey,  &c.;  it  answers  the  same  purpose,  which  is  to  ^^fteGt  tm^i^A, 

The  person  who  makes  the  signal,  and  be  who  receives  it,  must  batne  iIm^ 
•imiiar  instruments;  otherwise,  the  man  who  receives  the :si^iali could  not  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  sipiak  made  are  to  the  right  or  leibof  hiim^^ho'uiatlrai 
them,  whicK  is  a  matenal  circumstance,  according  to  the  method' pfbpoaed  t^ 
Polvbius. 

The  two  hoards  or  screens  P  Q,  which  are  to  denote  the  rigktor  leA  iBtde 
of  the  man  who  gives  Uie  signals,  or  to  display  or  hide  the  fisesj  aocbrding^  ta 
the  circumstance  of  the  observation,  ought  to  be  greater  or  less,  and  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  one  another,  as  the  distance  between  the  places  whei^  the  8% 
nals  must  be  ^ven  and  received  is  greater  or  less. 

In  my  descnption  of  the  preceding  madiine,  all  I  endeavbumd  was,  toexplaui 
how  the  ideas  of  Polybius  might  l^  put  into  eiecution,  in  making  «igoaw  bf 
6re ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  of  use  for  giving  sinials  at  a  verr 
great  distance :  for  it  is  certain,  that,  however  large  this  machine  be,  signals 
made  by  two,  three,  four,  and  five  torches  wiU  not  he  ae^n  «t  five,  si^,  or  raare. 
leagues  distance,  as  he  supposes.  To  make  them  visible  at  a  greater  distance 
such  torches  must  not  be  made  use  of,  as  can  be  lifted  tip  and  down  with  the 
band,  but  large,  wide*spreading  fires,  of  whole  loads  of  straw  or  wood  ;  and, 
consequently,  boards  or  screens  of  a  prodigious  shoe' must  be  em^oyed,  to  hide 
or  eclipse  them. 

Telescopes  were  not  known  in  the  time  of  Folyfoitis^  ihey  were  not  disco* 
vered  or  improved  till  the  last  century*  Those  instnlments  might  have  made 
the  signals  in  question  visible  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  bafe  tubes  coald 
have  done :  but  I  still  doubt,  whether  tkey  could  be  emp^y^d  to  the  use  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  at  a  greater  distance  than  two  or  three  leagues.  However, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city  besieged  mi^t  toimnnnicate  avmce  to  an  army 
sent  to  succour  it,  or  give  notice  Ik>w  long  it  could  hold  out  a  siege^,  in  order  to 
taking  proper  measures :  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  army  sent  to  its  aid 
might  communicate  its  ae8^;n9  to  the  city  besieged,  especially  by  the  asafet« 
ance  of  telesoc^s^  t  .. 

SKCTION  YII. — PHILOrCEMEir  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  YICTORT  KKAR  MANTINEA,  0¥Sa 

MACHANIDAS,  TYRANT  OF  SPARTA. 

The  Romans,  wholhr  employed  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  which  tfaei^  reaotved 
to  terminate,  intermeddled  veiy  littk  ivith  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  did  ootioo- 
lest  them  during  the  two  following  years.*  • 

In  the  first,  PhilopQemfen  was  appointed  captein^neral  of  the  >Adiep^t)Si^  As 
soon  as  he  was  invested  with  this  employment,  which  was  the  highest  in  the* 
state,  he  assembled  his  allies  bef<Me  ne  took  the  fi^d,  and  exhorted  them  1o 
second  his  zeal  with  courage  and  warmth,  and  support  With'  honoiip  bbtti  tlMlr 
fame  and  his.  He  insistecT  strongly  on  the  care  they  ought  to  take  j  not  of  thii 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  d[iess,  which  became  women  only, . and -thoM 
too  of  little  merit ;  but  of  the  neatness  and  splendour  ef'tbea*>ami^fiaii  object 
worthy  of  men  intent  upon  their  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  their  coilnlry.t 

His  speech  was  received  with  universal  applause,  insomuch  tbst^  at&e^break- 
ing  up  of  the  assembly,  all  those  who  were  magmncently  di^sseid  weie^inted 
at ;  so  ^reat  an  influence  have  the  words  of  an  illustrious  'f)ertonviK)l'e9iiy  in 
dissuading  men  from  vice,  but  inclining  them  to  virtue  ;  espacnAy  Wben'hk 
actions  correspond  with  his* words,  ibr  then  it  is  scarcely  pt^mbletk)  v^sisb^M 
exhortations.  This  was  the  character  of  Philopemen.  Plain  in  his  d>^,tm 
firiml  in  his  diet,  be  took  very  little  care  of  ais  body;  ■»iln<ooMrehtttieiJ;  k^ 
w&ied  patiently  the  ill  temper  of  lethet^evA  ^wfaakr^sgrineii-ibntBDfl^i 
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;  and,  ibrhl^nseir,  b«  was  sore  never  to  give  tbe  least  offence  to  angr 
It  was  his  study  during  his  life,  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  aoOy 
ndeed,  the  slightest  expressions  of  his  were  heard  wiUi  respect,  and  imine- 
diatelj  beJieved.  He  was  not  obliged  to  employ  a  great  many  words  to  pei^ 
made,  his  conduct  beinff  a  rule  of  what  every  body  else  oi^ht  to  do. 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  every  body  returned  to  tbeir  respective  cities, 
in  tbe  higbest  admiration  of  Philopoemeo,  whose  words  as  well  as  actions  had 
cfaanned  them  ;  and  fully  persuaded,  that  as  long  as  he  should  pieside  in  the 
ipyeniment,  it  could  not  but  flourish.  He  immediately  visited  tbe  several 
cities,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  in  them.  He  assembled  tbe  people  in 
every  place,  acquainted  them  with  every  thing  that  was  necessaiy  to  be  done, 
and  raised  troops.  AAer  spending  near  eight  months  in  making  the  various 
preparations,  he  took  the  field. 

Machaoidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedsmonia,  was  watching,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  for  aD  opi>ortunity  to  subject  al|  Peloponnesus.  The  moment  advice 
was  bitti^t  ol  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of  Mantinea,Phik>p(«Bien  prepared 
to  give  hrni  battle.* 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  set  out  upon  KSs  march  at  daybreak,  at  the  head  of  the 
heavy-aimed  hi^mtry,  and  posted  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  same  line,  but  a 
little  more  advanced,  the  light  infantry,  composed  of  foreigners :  and  behind 
&em  chariots  laden  with  catapulUe,!  and  darts  to  sustain  them.  It  appears  by 
tbe  seoqely  that  before  him  lay  a  ditch,  running  aloi^  part  of  the  plain,  beyond 
which  nis  troops  extended  at  each  end. 

At  the  same  time  Philopcemen  marched  hb  army  in  three  bodies  out  of  the 
city.  The  first,  consisting  of  Achcean  horse,  was  posted  on  the  right.  The 
second,  composed  of  heavy-anned  foot,  was  in  the  centre,  and  advanced  to  the 
ditch.  The  third,  composed  of  Illyrians,  cuirassiers,  foreifpers,  light-armed 
trooMy  and  some  Tarentiae  horse}  were  on  tbe  left,  with  Philopcemen  at  their 
bead. 

Tbe  tifioe  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching,  and  the  enemy  beinff  in  view, 
ihat  general,  flying  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  tl^  inlantiy>  encouragea  his  men 
io  few,  but  veiy  strong  expressions.  Most  of  them  were  not  heard ;  but  he  was 
BO  dear  to  his  soldiers,  and  they  reposed  such  confidence  in  him,  that  they  wanted 
00  exhortatkxis  to  fight  with  incredible  ardour.  In  a  kind  of  transport  they  ani- 
■fl^  their  gener^,  and  pressed  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  All  he  eb> 
deavoured  to  make  them  understand  was«  that  the  time  was  come  m  which  their 
enemies  would  be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  captivity,  and  themselves  restored 
to  a  glorious  and  immortal  liberty. 

Machaoidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  column,  as  if  he  intended  to  begin  the 
battle  by  charging  the  right  wing :  but  when  he  was  advaoeed  to  a  proper  dis- 
taDce,be  suddenly  made  his  infantrv  wheel, about,  in  order  thart  it  m&ht  extend 
(0  his  right,  and  make  a  front  equal  to  the  lefiot  the  Achnans ;  and,  to  cover 
it.  be  caused  all  the  chariots  laden  with  catapultse  to  advance.  Philopcemen 
plainly  saw  that  his  design  was  to  break  bis  infantry,  by  overwhelming  it  with 
oarts  and  stones ;  be,  however,  did  not  give  him  time  Sot  k,  but  caused  the  Ta- 
reotine  horse  to  begin  tbe  battle  with  great  vigour,  on  a  spot  where  they  liad 
iufficient  room  to  ene^ge.  M achanidas  was  forced  to  do  the  same,  and  to  lead 
OD  his  Tarentines.  The  first  charge  was  very  furious.  The  light-armed  so 
diers  advancing  a  little  after  to  sustain  them,  in  a  moment  the  foreign  troops 
were  universally  eiigaged  on  both,  sides ;  and,  as  in  this  attack  they  fbugnt  man 
k>  man,  tbe  battle  was  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  last  the  foreigners  in  the  ty- 
lant's  amy  had  the  advantage ;  their  numbers  and  dejetent)r^  aic^uired  by  ex- 
perience, gave  them  the  superiority.  The  Illyrians  and  cuirassaecty  who  sut* 
tained  tbe  ibieigii  soldiers  m  Philopoemen's  army, could. not  withstand  so  fii- 
riooB  a  charae.  They  were  entirely  broken,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  prec'pi* 
>itkMi  towaia  tht  city  of  Mantinea»  akmt  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle. 

*  Mjb.  1.  si.  Ui^-^trt     Pint  io  PInlop.  f.  S91.  t  JCagvof*  to  <HmJ»imi«  d»rUor  «toM«.  km' 
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Philopcsmen  seemed  now  lost  to  all  hopes.  On  this  occasion,  says  Polrbiai 
appeared  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  contestea,  that 
the  events  of  war  are  generally  successful  or  unfortunate,  only  in  proportion  t 
the  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  generals  who  command  in  them.  Philopcemen, 
so  far  from  desponding  at  the  ill  success  of  the  first  chai^ge,  or  being  in  confu- 
sion, was  solely  intent  upon  taking  advantafi;e  of  the  errors  which  the  enem^jr 
might  commit.  Accordingly  they  were  euilty  of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is 
but  too  frequent  on  these  occasions,  and  lor  that  reason  cannot  be  too  strongly 
guarded  against.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing  was  rcuted,  instead  of  ifU- 
proving  that  advantage,  by  immediately  charging  with  his  infantry  the  centre 
of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  it  at  the  same  time  in  flank  witii  his  victo- 
rious wing,  and  thereby  terminating  the  whole  affair,  suffered  himself,  like  a 
young  man,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  and 
pursued,  without  order  or  discipline,  those  who  were  flying ;  as  if,  after  having 
given  way,  fear  would  not  have  carried  them  to  the  eates  of  the  city. 

Philopiemen,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retired  to  nis  infantiy  in  the  centre, 
took  the  first  cohorts,  commanded  them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  at  their  bead 
inarched  and  seized  the  post  which  Machanidas  had  abandoned.  By  thiff 
movement  he  divided  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  infantiy  from  his  right  vnag 
He  then  commanded  these  cohorts  to  remain  in  the  post  they  had  just  seized, 
till  further  orders ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  Polybius,*  the  Me^alipoUtan, 
to  rally  all  the  Illyrian  cuirassiers  and  foreigners,  who,  without  quittii^  their 
ranks,  and  flying  as  the  rest  had  done,  had  drawn  off  to  avoid  the  fuiy  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  with  these  forces,  to  post  himself  on  the  flank  of  the  iniantiy 
in  his  centre,  to  check  the  enemy  in  their  return  from  the  pursuit. 

But  tne  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  elated  with  the  first  success  of  their  wing, 
without  waiting  for  the  signal,  advanced  with  their  pikes  lowered  toward  iSt 
Achaeans,  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  When  they  came  up  to  it,  whether 
from  being: so  near  the  enemy,  they  were  ashamed  not  to  goon,  or  that  they  di<! 
not  regard  the  ditch,  because  it  was  diy ,  and  had  no  hedge ;  and  besides  being 
no  longer  able  to  retire,  because  the  advanced  ranks  were  pushed  forward  by 
those  in  the  rear,  they  rushed  into  the  ditch  at  once.  This  was  the  decisive 
point  of  time,  which  rhilopoemen  had  long  waited,  and  thereupon  he  ordered 
the  charge  to  be  sounded.  His  troops,  levelling  their  pikes,  fell  with  dreadfii. 
shouts  on  the  Lacedsemonians.  These,  who  at  ueir  descending  into  the  ditch, 
had  broken  their  ranks,  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy  above  them,  man  they  imme- 
diately fled ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  left  inthe  ditch,  having  been  killed, 
either  by  the  Achaeans  or  lucir  own  soldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  action^he  business  now  was  to  prevent  the 
tyrant  m»m  escapir^  the  conqueror.  This  was  Philopoemen's  only  object 
Machaniaas,  on  his  return,  perceived  that  his  army  fled ;  when,  being  sensible 
of  his  error,  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  force  his  way  through  the  Achaeans. 
His  troops,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  maste:  b  of  the  bridge  which  lay 
over  the  ditch,  were  quite  dispirited,  and  endeavoui^d  to  save  themselves  as 
Tell  as  they  could.  Machanidas  himself,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  bridge^ 
nurried  along  the  side  of  the  ditch,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for  getting  over  it 
Philopoemen  knew  him  by  his  purple  mantle,  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse 
10  that,  after  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  his  officers,  he  pasMKl  the  ditch,  in 
Drder  to  stop  the  t3rrant  The  latter,  having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch  which 
might  easily  be  crossed,  spurred  his  horse,  and  sprang  (orward  in  order  to  leao 
over.  That  very  instant  rhilopoemen  threw  his  javelin  at  him,  which  laid  hiin 
dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant's  head  being  struck  off,  and  carried  from  raiJc 
to  ^nk,  eave  new  courage  to  the  victorious  Achaeans.  The^  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives, wim  incredible  ardour,  as  far  as  Tegea,  entered  the  city  with  tbemyimd 


*■  The  lata  trmaslator  of  PoljrbitM  raittaket  Uib  oAo«r/or  oar  Ustoruui,  and  hort  introdoees  him  ^•■h* 
inr ;  wbieh  b  otborwise  ia  tbo  orifiaal.  Polybiw  tiia  Idstonan  wu  not  bora  at  that  time.  It  m  InM, 
lodMi,  that  this  panoa  hai  tba  aaaia  naaa,  aai  waa  a  oadra  of  fha  mmm  aitf ,  whiah  makta  tka  a 
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_  DOW  masters  of  the  6eld,  the  veiy  next  day  thej  encamped  oA  the  banki 
of  the  £tnot!)8.  « 

The  Acbsans  did  not  lose  man^men  id  this  battle,  but  the  Lacedsminiaru 
lost  lour  thousand,  without  including  the  prisoners,  who  were  still  more  nume- 
rous.    The  baggage  and  arms  were  also  taken  by  the  Achsant. 

The  con(]ueror8,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  their  general,  to 
wfaom  the  victory  was  entirely  owing,  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him  m  the  same 
attitude  in  which  he  had  killed  the  tyrant ;  which  statue  they  aAerwaids  placet! 
kk  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  at  Delphos. 

Polybius  justly  obsenres,  that  this  signal  victoiy  must  not  be  ascribed  either 
Id  chance  or  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  hut  entirely  to  the  abilities  of 
the  general, who  had  foreseen  and  disposed  all  things  necessaiy  for  this  great 
erent.  And,  indeed,  from  tlie  beginning,  Philopoemen  had  covered  himself 
with  the  ditch ;  not  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  as  some  have  imagined,  but, says 
Pdybius,  because,  like  a  judicious  man  and  a  great  soldier,  he  had  reflected, 
ttiat  should  Machanidas  attempt  to  make  his  army  pass  the  ditch,  before  he  was 
avrare  of  it,  his  troops  would  certainly  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  entirely  defeated ; 
or  if,  being  stopped  by  the  ditch,  he  should  change  his  resolution,  and  break 
his  order  of  battle  throueh  fear,  that  he  would  be  thought  the  most  unskilful  of 
reoerals,  in  abandoning  his  victoiy  to  the  enemy,  without  daring  to  come  to  a 
battle,  and  in  carrying  off  no  other  marks  of  his  enterprise,  than  the  ignominy  of 
having  renounced  it.  Polybius  also  highly  applauds  the  presence  of  mind  and 
resolution  of  Philopoemen,  in  not  despondii^  or  losing  courage  when  his  leA 
wing  was  routed ;  out  in  having  made  that  veiy  deieat  an  occasion  of  his  gain- 
inga  glorious  victoiy. 

Tb^  small  battles,  where  there  are  not  many  combatants  on  either  side. 
and  in  which,  one  may  follow,  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  the  several  steps  ot 
the  coromandiiie  officers,  observe  the  several  orders  they  give,  the  precautions 
they  take,  and  the  errors  they  commit,  ma]^,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  service 
lo  thoee  who  are  one  day  to  command  armies ;  and  Um  is  one  of  tbe  chief  ad- 
vanta^^  from  the  study  of  histoiy. 

It  IS  related,  that  in  the  assembly  of  tbe  Nemsao  games,  which  were  so* 
lenmheed  the  year  alter  this  famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philopoemen  being 
elected  eeneral  of  the  Achsans  a  second  time,  and  having  then  no  employment 
fcr  his  iorces,  on  account  of  the  festival,  caused  his  phalanx,  veiy  splendidly 
dotibed,  to  pass  in  review  before  all  the  ureeka,  and  made  them  penorm  then 
osual  exercises,  to  show  with  what  dexterity,  stJ?eogth,  and  agility,  they  per- 
ibnoed  tbe  several  militaiy  movements,  without  breaking  or  disQ^nng  theii 
nsks  in  tbe  least.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  theatre,  m  which  the  musicians 
were  disputing  for  the  prize  in  their  art,  accompanied  by  those  youths  in  their 
eoats  of  arms,  all  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age ;  all  filled 
with  the  highest  veneration  for  their  general,  and  fired  at  the  same  time  with  a 
ttartial  intrepidity  ;  sentiments  with  which  their  glorious  battles  and  success, 
this  illustrious  general,  had  inspired  them.* 


Tbe  very  instant  that  flourishiiig  troop  of  youths  entered  with  Pbilopcemepu 
I^lades,  tbe  musician,  who  was  singing  to  bis  lyre  the  Persians  of  Timotheus,^ 
happened  accidentally  to  repeat  the  following  verse :  ( 

••  The  wreaths  of  liberty  to  m«  tom  owe, 
Tbe  brightest  crown  the  gods  oettow.'* 

These  lof)y  verses  being  finely  expressed  by  the  sii^r,  who  had  an  exqui 
lite  voice,  struck  tbe  whole  assembly     At  tbe  same  time  all  the  Greeks  cax! 
their  eyes  upon  Philoixemen ;  and  clapping  their  hands,  and  raising  shouts  of 
icy,  tbey  called  to  mind  the  glorious  ages  of  triumphant  Greece ;  soothing 
memselves  with  the  pleasing  hopes,  that  they  should  revive  those  ancient  timet 
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and  their  pristine  gloiy ;  bc  creatly  did  a  general  like  FoKopGemeD  increaas 
their  confidence,  aftd  inflame  tneir  coui-age. 

And  indeed,  says  Plutarch,  as  we  find  that  yonng  colts  are  always  fond  of 
those  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  that  in  case  any  other  person  attempts  to 
mount  them,  they  are  displeased,  and  prance  about  with  *heir  new  rider,  the 
same  disposition  appeared  in  the  Achaean  league.  The  instant  they  were  to 
embark  m  a  new  war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  genera]  wai 
appointed,  immediately  the  deputies  of  the  confederate  powers  wouJd  be  dis- 
couraged, and  turn  their  eyes  in  quest  of  Philopamen ;  and  the  moment  be  ap- 
peared, the  whole  league  revived,  and  were  ready  for  action  j  so  strongly  were 
they  persuaded  of  his  g^at  valour  and  abilities ;  well  knowing  that  he  was  the 
only  general  whose  presence  the  enemy  dreaded,  and  whose  name  alone  made 
them  tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  speaking,  be  a  more  pleasine,  more  affecting,  or  more 
solid  gloiT  for  a  general  or  a  prince,  than  to  see  himself  esteemed,  beloved,  and 
revered,  by  the  army  and  people,  in  the  manner  Philopoemen  was  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  any  man  to  be  so  void  of  sense,  as  to  prefer,  or  even  compare,  to  the 
honour  which  the  exalted  qualities  of  Philopuemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended 
glory  which  so  many  persons  of  quality  imagine  they  derive  from  tneir  e<}ui- 
pages, buildingns,  funiiture,  and  the  ridiculous  expense  of  their  tables?  Philo- 
poemen  affected  magnificence  more  than  they  do,  but  then  he  placed  it  in  what 
It  really  consists ;  the  clothing  his  troops  splendidly ;  providing  thero  with  good 
horses  and  shining  arms ;  supplying,  with  a  generous  hand,  all  their  wants,  both 
public  and  private ;  distributing  money  seasonably,  to  encourage  the  officers,  and 
even  private  men.  In  acting  tnus,  Philopoemen,  though  dressed  in  a  very  i^lain 
habft,  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  general  of  his  time 

Sparta  did  nof  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the  death  of  Machanidas^the 
only  consequence  of  which  was  the  change  of  one  oppressor  for  another.  The 
tyr^t  had  been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny.  That  unhappy  city,  formerly  so 
lealous  of  its  liberty  and  independence,  and  now  abandoned  to  slaveiy,  seemed 
by  its  indolence,  studious  of  nothing  but  to  make  itself  new  chains,  or  worse^ 
support  its  old  ones.  Machanidas  was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  who,  though  a  ty- 
rant, yet  the  Spartans  did  not  show  th^  least  spirit,  or  make  the  least  effort  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  slaveiy. 

Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Government,  was  not  desirous  to  undertake  any 
foreign  expedition,  but  employed  his  whole  endeavours  to  lay  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  and  cruel  tjrranny.  For  that  purpose,  he  made  it  his  particular 
care  to  destroy  all  the  remainir^  Spailans  in  that  republic.  He  banished  from 
it  all  such  as  were  most  distinguished  for  their  qualihr  and  wealth,  and  gave  their 
estates  And  wives  to  his  creatOres.  We  shall  speaK  of  these  persons  hereafter 
under  the  name  of  the  Exiles.  He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  great  number  of 
foreigners,  all  plunderers  and  assassins,  and  capable  of  perpetrating  the  blackest 
crimes  for  gain.  These  people,  who  had  been  banished  their  countiy  for  their 
crimes,  flocked  round  the  tyrant,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  them  as  their  pro- 
tector and  king ;  employing  them  as  his  attendants  and  guards,  to  strengthen  his 
tyranny,  and  confirm  ^is  power.  He  was  not  satisfied  witn  banishing  the  citizens ; 
he  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  find  any  secure  asylum,  even  in 
foreign  countries ;  some  were  butchered  ir  their  journey  by  his  emissaries ;  and 
he  recalled  others  from  banishment,  with  no  other  view  than  to  murder  them.* 

Besides  these  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine,  which  may  be  called  an  iri- 
lernal  one,  resembling  a  woman  magnificently  dressed,  and  exactly  resembling 
his  wife.  Eveiy  time  that  he  sent  Tor  any  person,  to  extort  money  from  him, 
he  would  first  declare,  in  the  kindest  and  most  gentle  terms,  the  darker  to  which 
the  whole  country,  and  Sparta  in  particular,  was  exposed  by  the  meiiacrts  of  the 
Ach?pans;  the  number  of  foreigners  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  se- 
curity' of  his  government;  and  the  great  sums  he  expended  for  the  worship  o^ 

♦  Pobrb.  1  ««*.  p,  674,  075. 
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the  gods,  ind  for  the  good  of  the  pLblic.  In  case  the  person  spoke  to  was 
wrouffhl  upon  by  bis  words,  he  proceeded  no  farther,  this  being  all  he  wanted ; 
but  if  he  was  refractory,  and  refused  to  ^ive  him  money,  he  would  say,  **  Pro- 
baldly  the  talent  of  persuasion  is  not  mine ;  but  I  hope  that  Ape^a  will  have 
some  effect  upon  you."  This  Apega  was  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  uttered  these 
wonls,  this  machine  appeared.  Nabis,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  raised  her  from 
lier  chair,  and  led  her  to  his  man.  The  hands,  the  arms,  and  breast  of  this  ma* 
chine,  were  stuck  with  sharp  iron  points,  concealed  under  her  clothes.    The 

{)reteDded  Apega  embraced  the  unhapi>y  wretch,  folded  him  in  her  arms ;  and. 
ayine  hers  round  his  waist,  clasped  hioi  into  her  bosom,  while  he  made  the 
most  lamentable  cries.    The  machine  was  made  to  perform  these  several  mo 
tions  by  secret  springs.    In  this  manner  did  the  t3rrant  put  many  to  death,  from 
whom  he  could  not  otherwise  extort  the  sums  he  demanded. 

Wc'Uid  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  so  completely  wicked,  as  to  contrive 
in  ro]d  blood,  such  a^  machine,  merely  to  torture  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  ked 
his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing  their  agonies  and  hearinp: 
their  groans  ?  It  is  astonishing  tliat  in  such  a  city  as  Sparta,  where  tyranny  was 
held  in  the  utmost  detestation,  where  men  thou^nt  it  glorious  to  confront  death, 
where  religion  and  the  laws,  so  far  from  restraining  men,  as  amon^  us,  seemed 
to  arm  them  against  all  who  were  enemies  to  liberty,  that  so  horrid  a  monster 
should  be  suffered  to  live  one  day. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  a  most  important  war, 
bad  intermeddled  veir  little  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  iEtolians,  finding 
themselves  neglected  by  that  powerful  people,  who  were  their  only  refuge,  made 
a  peace  with  Philip.  Scarcely  was  the  treaty  concluded,  when  r.  Sempronius 
the  proconsul  arrived  with  considerable  aids ;  ten  thousand  foot,  one  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty-five  ships  of  war.  He  was  very  much  offended  at  them  for  mak- 
ing this  peace,  without  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  contraiy 
to  the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  The  Epirots,  also,  tired  with  the 
length  of  the  war,  sent  deputies,  with  the  proconsuKs  leave,  to  Philip,  who  had 
now  returned  to  Macedonia,  lo  exhort  him  to  agree  to  a  general  peace ;  hinting 
to  him,  that  they  were  almost  sure,  if  he  consented  to  have  an  interview  with 
Semprooius,  they  would  easily  a&ree  upon  conditions.  The  king  was  greatly 
pleased  with  these  overtures,  ana  went  to  Epirus.  As  both  parties  were  desir- 
ous oi  peace,  Philip,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom, and  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Car- 
thage with  greater  vigour,  a  treaty  was  soon  concluded.  The  king  caused 
Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  (Hk  Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Thessalians,  Acamanians, 
and  Epin>ts,  to  be  included  in  it ;  and  the  Romans  included  the  people  of  Ilium, 
king  Attalus,  Pleuratus,  Nabis,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  successor  to  Machanidas,  the 
people  of  Elis,  the  Messenians,  and  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner  the  war  of 
the  confederates  terminated  in  a  peace  of  no  long  continuance.* 

tCCnoy   l-III. — THE   GLORIOUS   EXPEDITIONS  OF  ANTIOCHUS.      IT  HIS  RETCRK 
RECEIVES  ADVICE  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOR's  DEAT^. 

The  uistoiy  of  the  wars  in  Greece  obliged  us  to  inteirupt  the  relation  oi 
the  transactions  of  Asia,  and  therefore  we  now  return  to  them. 

Antiochus,  al\er  the  death  of  Achaeus,  having  employed  some  time  in  settling' 
his  affairs  in  Asia  Minor,  marched  toward  the  east,  lo  redace  the  provinces 
which  had  revolted  from  the  empire  of  Syria.  He  began  with  Media,  of  which 
the  Parthians  had  just  before  dispossessed  him.  Arsaces,  son  to  him  who 
founded  that  empire,  was  their  kii^.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles 
<n  which  the  wars  ol  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy  and  Achffius  had  involved  him, 
and  had  conquered  Media.f 


This  country,  says  Polybius,  is  the  most  po^'erful  in  all  Asia,  in  extent,  and 
e  ntiiDDer  and  strength  of  the  men,  arid  the  great  quantity  of  horses  it  pix)- 
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duces  Medift  furnishes  all  Asia  with  those  animals ;  and  hs  pastures  are  ao 
good,  that  the  neiehhourinj^  monarchs  send  their  studs  thither.  Ecbatana  if 
the  capital  city^.  The  edifices  of  this  city  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  tiM 
king's  palace  is  seven  hundred  fathoms  round.  Though  all  tne  iimber^woik 
'mS  oT  cedar  and  Cyprus,  yet  not  the  least  piece  of  timber  is  visible  ;  the  joists, 
ttie  beams,  the  ceilings,  and  columns  which  sustained  the  porticoes  a^id  piazzas, 
being  coi^ered  with  plates  of  silver  or  gold.  All  the  tiles  were  of  silver.  The 
greatest  part  of  these  rich  materials  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  rest  plundered  by  Antigonus  and  Seleu- 
rus  Nicator.  When  Antiocnus  entered  this  kingdom,  the  temple  of  iCna  was 
i^tiil  surrounded  with  gilt  columns ;  and  the  soldiers  found  in  it  a  great  number 
cf  silver  tiles,  a  few  gold  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  silver.  All  this  was  coo- 
verted  into  specie,  and  stamped  with  the  image  of  Antiochus ;  the  TfhxAe 
amounting  to  lour  thousand  talents. 

Arsaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as  far  as  this  temple  ;  but 
he  never  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  cross,  with  his  numerous  army,  a 
country  so  barren  as  that  which  lies  near  it ;  and  especially  as  no  water  can 
be  found  in  those  parts,  none  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There 
are  indeed  rivulets  and  springs  under  ^und,  but  no  one  except  those  who 
know  the  country  can  find  them.  On  this  occasion  a  fact  b  related  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  that  the  Persians,  when  they  conquered  Asia,  gave  to 
those  who  should  raise  water  in  places  where  none  had  been  before,  the  profits 
arising  from  such  places  to  the  nflh  generation  inclusively.  The  inhabitants, 
animated  by  these  promises,  spared  neither  labour  nor  expenbe  to  convey 
water  under  ground  from  Mount  Taurus,  whence  a  ereat  quantity  flows,  as  far 
as  these  deserts ;  insomuch  that  at  this  time,  says  Polybius,  those  who  make 
use  of  these  waters,  do  not  know  from  what  spnngs  the  subterraneous  rivulets 
flow  that  supply  them  with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Polybius,  who  is  generally  sufficiently  diffuse, 
had  been  more  prolix  here,  and  explained  to  us  in  what  manner  those  subter- 
raneous canals,  tor  such  were  the  wells  spoken  of,  were  built,  and  the  methods 
employed  by  .^"saces  to  stop  them.  From  the  account  he  gives  of  the  pio- 
dig^ious  labour  employed,  and  the  vast  sums  expended  to  complete  this  work 
we  may  suppose  that  water  had  been  conveyed  into  eveiy  part  of  this  vast  de- 
sert, by  stone  aqueducts,  built  underground,  with  openings  at  proper  distances, 
which  Polybius  calls  wells. 

When  Arsaces  saw  that  Antiochus  crossed  the  jleserts  in  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  imagined  would  stop  his  march,  he  gave  orders  for  stopping  up 
the  wells.  But  Antiochus,  having;  foreseen  this,  sent  a  detachment  of  horse, 
which  posted  itself  near  these  wells,  and  beat  the  party  that  came  to  stop  them. 
The  army  paa^  the  deserts,  entered  Media,  drove  Arsaces  out  of  it,  and  re- 
covered all  that  province.  Antiochus  remained  there  the  r^st  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  re-establish  his  affairs,  and  to  make  the  preparations  necessary  for  car- 
r?  Tc;  on  the  war.  * 

f  he  year  following,  he  entered  veiy  early  into  Parthia,  where  he  was  as  suc- 
f  essful  as  he  had  been  the  year  before  in  Media.  Aisaces  was  forced  to  retire 
into  Hyrcania,  wnere  he  imagined  that,  in  securing  some  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  it  from  Parthia,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Syrian  anny 
to  approach  him.t 

In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  for  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Antiochus 
took  the  field ;  and,  after  incredible  difficulties,  attacked  all  those  posts  at  the 
same  time  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  divided  into  as  many  bodies  as  there 
were  attacks,  and  soon  forced  them  all.  He  afterwards  assembled  them  in  the 
plains,  and  marched  to  besiege  Seriiiges,  which  was  the  capital  of  Hyrcania. 
Having  besieged  It  for  some  time,  he  at  last  made  a  great  breach,  and  took  the 
^ity  by  storm.J 

■  ——    III  ^  .      II  I       w 
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..ls'ditaMi»tiflM«  AiuMwiiffH weiyT)U8y.  As  be  i^tfVed, be Y«^ttteiiiMed 
^fopsy  ivfticll  at  last  ^Htned  an  aimy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tbou^and  fbot, 
»d  twenty  thousand  borse.  H%  then  took  the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  put 
>  stop  to  their  pfogreas  with  the  utmost  bravery.  His  resistance  protracted  the 
war,  which  suefo^  almost  at  an  end.  After  many  enga|rements,  Antiocbus^ 
(Hfrceiving  that  be  grained  no  advantage,  judged  that  it  would  be  extreme)^  dif* 
Dcult  to  r^uce  so  ^iant  an  enemy,  and  drive  him  entirety  out  of  the  provinces, 
where,  by  iengtb  of  time,  he  had  so  strongly  established  himself.  For  this 
reason,  be  bc^m  to  Itsteo  to  the  overtores  which  were  made  to  \k\m  for  termi 
tttine  so  tedious  a  war.* 

At  tast^a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  vrbich  it  was  stipulated,  that  Arsaces  should 
continue  in  possession  of  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  be  should  assist  Antio* 
chus  in  recovering  the  rest  of  the  revolted  provinces.! 

Antiocbus,  alter  this  peace,  turned  bis  arms  against  Eutbydemus,  king  of 
Bactna.1  We  have  abeady  shown,  in  what  .manner  Tbeodotus  bad  disunited 
Bactria  bom  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  of  the  same  name  witb 
himselC  This  son  bad  been  defeated  and  dispossessed  by  Eutbydemus.  a  brave 
and  prudent  man,  who  engaged  in  a  loiis:  war  against  Antiochus.  The  latter 
used  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  recover  Bactria  :  but  tliey  were  all  rendered 
ineflfectual  by  the  valour  aiid  vieilance  of  Eutbydemus.  Durine  the  course  of 
this  war.  Antiochus  disi)layed  his  bravely  in  the  most  extraordinanr  manner, 
hi  one  01  these  battles  bis  borse  was  kiljea  under  him,  and  he  himself  received 
a  wound  in  the  mouth,  which  however  was  not  dangerous,  being  attended  with 
only  the  loss  of  some  of  his  teetb.§ 

At  last  be  grew  weaiy  of  the  war,  when  be  plainly  perceived  that  it  would  be 
Hnnossible  &  him  to  dethrone  this  prince.  He  therefore  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Eutbjdemus,  who  represented  to  him  that  the  war  be  was  car- 
rfiog  on  against  tbeir  sovereign  was  not  just ;  that  be  bad  never  been  bis  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  that  he  ought  not  to  aven^  himself  on  their  king,  be« 
cause  others  bad  rebelled  against  him ;  that  Bactria  had  thrown  off  the  ydce  of 
the  Syrian  empire  under  other  monarchs  long  before  him ;  that  be  possessed  this 
kiii|doro  by  ngfat  of  conquest  over  the  descendants  of  those  chiefs  of  the  re- 
bellton:  and  preserved  it  as  the  reward  of  a  just  victoir.  They  also  insinu- 
ited  to  him  that  the  Scythians,  observing  both  parties  baa  weakened  themselves 
bjtbis  war,  were  preparing  to  invade  Bactria  with  great  iuiy ;  and  that,  should 
toej  persist  obstinately  in  disputing  it,  those  barbarians  might  veiy  possibly 
dispossess  both  of  it.  This  reflection  made  an  impression  on  Antiochus,  who. 
by  this  time,  was  grown  quite  weary  of  so  unprofitable  and  tedious  a  war ;  and 
ior  this  reason  be  granted  them  such  conditions  as  ended  in  a  peace.  To  con- 
firm and  rati^  it,  Eutbydemus  sent  bis  son  to  Antiochus.  He  received  him 
kindly;  and  judging  by  bis  agreeable  mien,  bis  conversation,  and  the  air  of 
maje^  conspicuous  in  bis  whole  person,  that  he  was  worth}r  of  a  throne*  he 
promised  him  one  of  bis  daughters  in  marriage,  and  granted  bis  father  the  title 
3f  kiDg.  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  reduced  to  writing-  and  the 
alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  usual  oaths.ll 

,  Having  received  all  the  elephants  of  Eutbydemus,  which  was  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  peace,  be  passed  Mount  Caucasus,  and  entered  India,  and  then  re- 
newed his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  countnr.  He  also  received  elephants 
from  him,  which,  witb  those  Eutbydemus  bad  given  him,  anoounted  to  one 
ouodred  and  fifty.  Ho  marched  from  thence  into  Arachr-via,  afterwards  into 
Drangiana,  thence  into  Carmania,  establishing  bis  authority  and  good  order  in 
all  tiMse  provinces. 

He  passed  the  winter  in  Carmania. f  From  thence  be  returned  by  Persia, 
Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Antiocb,  after  having  spen« 
Kveu  years  in  this  expedition.    The  v^our  of  his  enterprises,  and  the  pru- 

*  JmIm.  U  xll.  e.  S  t  A.  X.  3790.    Ant  J.  C.  908.  |A.M.9797.    AatJ.C.SVI 

f  Pttljb.Lx.  p.  690.  S3],  et  I.  sL»  661.653.  U  A.  M.  3701.    ADt.J.C.  30S- 
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withfdiicli  he  bad  conducted  the  whde  war,  acquired  him  ti» 
ter  of  a  wiie  and  valiant  prince,  and  made  him  formidable  to  Europe  as  wd 
as  Asia.  « 

A  short  time  after  his  arriva]  at  Antioch,  advice  nras  brought  him  of  thedettli 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  That  prince,  by  his  intemperance  and  excesses^  had 
Quite  ruined  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally  strong  and  Tifforous.  He 
died,  as  generally  happens  to  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  pleasure,  be 
fore  ne  had  run  naif  his  course.  He  was  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  old 
«rfaen  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  but  seventeen  years.  He  was  sac 
oeeded  by  Ptolemy  JSpiphanes  his  son,  then  five  years  old.* 
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imsaifler  ineliAM  tfMBtir-fo«r  y^u%,  iwing  which  Ptelmnr  KpiplMaMTClned  in  EfTPt    !■  tiMk 
irtirfilth«Ii«muMeaf«^iDwari  first  afpuast  Philip  kiac  of  if  •c64oD,OT«rwboM  thej  i^uo  aft  ■dm 
Tfclarf;  aiul  tbeo  armioft  Antiocbut,  kia;  of  F/ria,  who  alto  i«  defeated,  aadfiorced  to  me  for  peaaa 
It  (hi  tt«M  tbM,  Mvdt  and  diTtti<nu  break  oot  between  the  Laccdimoriant  and  Achnaas,  and  tha 
kmom  PfailoiMeBan  diet* 

CHAPTER  I. 

nrcLVDnro  the  reign  of  ptoleht  trmiAMm. 

lECnOV  I«— rrOLBMT  RPIPBANES  succeeds  PRILOPATBR  in  SOTPT.     TROIdlUBt 

WHICH  SOON  FOLLOW. 

I  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book,  how  Ptoleroy^  Philopatory  worn  out  with 
oots  and  excesses,  nad  come  to  his  end,  after  having  reigned  seventeen  years. 
As  the  only  persons  present  when  that  monarch  expired,  were  Agathocles, 
his  sister,  and  their  creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  looff  as  possible 
from  the  public,.in  order  that  tney  might  have  time  to  carry  off  ul  the  money, 
jeweb,  and  other  valuable  effects  in  the  palace.  They  also  formed  a  plan 
to  maintain  the  authority  the^  had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king^  by  usurping 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named  Ptolemy  Epipnanes,  who 
iras  then  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  that  this  might  easily  be  done, 
if  they  could  but  take  off  Tlepolemus,  who  had  succeeded  Sosibes  in  the  minis- 
tiy ;  and  accordingly,  they  concerted  measures  to  despatch  hun.'" 

At  last  they  imorraed  the  public  of  the  king's  aeath.  Immediately  a 
freat  council  of  the  Macedoniansf  was  assembled,  in  which  Agathocles  and 
Agathodea  were  present  Agathocles,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears, 
bc^  by  imploring  their  protection  for  the  young  kmg^  whom  he  held  in 
his  arms.  He  told  them  that  his  royal  father,  in  his  expiring  moments,  had 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea,  whom  he  pointed  out  to  them ;  and 
bad  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  That  for  this 
reason,  he  had  come  to  implore  their  assistance  against  Tlepolemus,  who,  as 
be  was  well  informed,  designed  to  usurp  the  crown.  He  added,  that  he  had 
brought  witnesses  expresslv  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the  snme  time  of- 
fered to  produce  them.  He  imagined,  that,  by  uiis  weak  artifice,  Tlepole- 
aus  would  be  immediately  despatched,  and  that,  consequently,  he  mi^ht 
easily  obtain  the  regency ;  but  the  artifice  was  too  jgross,  and  the  people  mh> 
mediately  swore  the  destruction  of  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  nil  their  crea- 
tures.    This  last  attempt  recalling  to  their  remembrance  their  other  crimeti 

«  A.  M.  SSOO.    AbL  J.  C.  904.    JuatiD.  1.  xxx.  c  3.    Polyb.  1.  xr.  p.  71^  730. 
t  Mrbiw  firca  this  name  to  the  Aleiandrians*  who  descended  froca  the  Maoatfoaaaat,  aad  tha 
tf  tki  fcwiart  of  AWxaodfia.  ar  to  tboea  ta  whom  the  fame  pririlafef  bad  baaa  giaalea. 
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an  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rose  against  them.  The  young  Uog 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  seated  on  the  throne  in  Hippodrome.  After 
which,  Agathodes,  his  sister,  and  (Emanthe  his  mother,  were  brought  before 
the  king,  and  all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his  order.  The  populace  exposed 
iJieir  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indignities  possible ;  dragging  them  through  the 
streets,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  their  relations  and  creatures  met 
with  the  same  treatment,  hnd  not  one  of  them  was  spared ;  the  usual  and  just 
end  of  those  unworthy  favourites,  who  abuse  the  confidence  o(  their  sove- 
reign to  oppress  the  people,  and  who  never  punish  those  who  resemble  thesH 
selves. 

Philammon,  the  assassin  who  had  been  hired  to  murder  Arsinoe,  baTinc 
returned  from  Gyrene  to  Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before  this  tumuU 
broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  fif  that  unfortunate  queen  had  immediate  ntv 
tice  of  it,  and,  taking  this  opportunity  which  the  dbtractions  of  the  city  gave 
them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  mistress.  Accordii^ly, 
they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house  where  be  was,  and  killed  him  wim 
clubs  and  stones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  provided  for,  was  nven  to 
Sosibes,  son  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the  last  three  reigns.  Hbtory 
does  not  inform  us  whether  he  was  still  alive ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  Dved 
to  a  grefat  age,  as  he  passed  more  than  sixty  years  in  the  ^  administradon. 
No  minister  w^s  ever  more  cunning  or  more  corrupt  than  this  Sosibes.  He 
made  no  scrufle  of  committing  the  blackest  crimes,  provided  they  conduced 
to  his  ends.  Polybius  imputes  to  him  the  murder  of  Lyslmachus  son  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of  that  Lysimachus ;  of  Mag^  sou  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice  daughter  of  Magas;  of  Berenice  mother  to  Ptolemy 
Philopator ;  uf  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta ;  and  lastly,  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of 
Berenice.'^  It  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  a  conduct  of  so  much  inhu* 
manity  and  cruelty  in  his  administration,  he  should  support  himself  so  kmg, 
and  at  last  come  to  a  peaceable  end. 

Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  during  the  whole 
To'itrn  of  Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  had  discovered  the  strongest  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  that  monarch,  and  were  ready  to  assist  him  on  all  occasions.  Yet  no 
sooner  was  he  dead,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  disturb  in  the  possession  of  his  father's  kinj^. 
dom,  than  they  immediately  joined  in  a  crimmal  alliance,  and  excited  each 
other  to  take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  dominions  between  them. 
Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt ;  and  Antiochus  all 
the  rest.  WHh  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Coelosyria.  and  Palestine ;  and, 
in  l^ss  than  two  campaigns,  made  an  entire  concjuest  or  those  two  provinces, 
with  all  their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their  guiU,  says  Polybius,  would  not 
hive  been  quite  so  glaring,  had  they,  like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gloss  over 
th('it'  crimes  with  some  specious  pretence:  but  so  far  from  doine  this,  their  in- 
justice and  cruelty  were  so  barefaced,  tnat  to  them  was  applied  what  haa 
been  observed  of  fishes  that  the  laxge  ones,  though  of  the  same  species,  prey 
on  the  lesser.  One  would  be  tempted,  continues  the  same  author,  at  seeing 
jIk^  most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly  violated,  to  accuse  Providence  of 
being  indifferent  and  insensible  to  the  most  horrid  crimes.  ^  But  it  fully  justified 
its  condua,  by  punishing  those  two  kings  according  to  their  deserts ;  and  made 
fuch  an  example  uf  them,  as  ought  in  all  succeeding  ages  to  deter  others  from 
following  their  example.  For  wiilethey  were  meditating^  to  dispossess  a  weak 
and  helpless  infant  of  his  kingdom,  by  piecemeal.  Providence  raised  up  the 
Romans  against  them,  who  entirely  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  ana  Ai^ 
tiochus,  and  reduced  their  successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities,  as  those 
with  which  they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king.f 

*  Pohrb.  to  Excerpt  Valct.  p.  64. 
t  ▲  V  tMl.    Aat  J.  C.  203.    PolyK  \  Hi  p.  15«.    Id.  1.  ST.  p.  HIV  d  lil. 
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During^  that  time,  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Rhodiant,  oTer 
f»hom  he  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  in  a  naval  engagement  near 
die  island  of  Lade,  opposite  the  city  of  Miletus.* 

The  nexy  year  he  invaded  Attains,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Pergamus,  the 
capital  of  his  Jdngdom.  But  all  his  efforts  in  assaulting  the  cityl^ing  to  no 
purpose,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fury  against  the  gods  ;  and  not  satisfied  with 
Doming  their  temples,  he  demolbhed  statues,  broke  to  pieces  their  altars,  and 
even  pulled  up  the  stones  from  their  foundations,  that  not  the  least  vestiges  of 
them  might  remain.! 

He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  Rhodians.  Havine  already  foughi 
Chem  with  but  indifferent  success,  he  ventured  a  second  battle  off  the  island 
uf  Ohio.  Attains  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  There  were  killed,  in  his  army,  three  thou- 
sand Macedonians,  and  six  thousand  allies ;  and  two  thousand  Macedonians 
and  con fedenites, with  seven  hundred  Egyptians,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Rhodians  lost  but  sixty  men,  and  Attains  seventy. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engac^roent  to  himself,  and  that,  for  two 
reasons :  the  first  was,  that  having  repulsed  Attalus  to  the  shore,  he  had  taken 
that  prince's  ship  ;  and  the  second,  that  having  cast  anchor  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Arpennum,  he  had  stopped  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  enemies. 
Rat  thouo:H  he  assumed  the  best  aur  he  could,  he  was  sensible  of  his  ereat  loss, 
and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others  nor  himself.  This  prince  had  never 
lost  so  great  a  number  of  men,  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  one  day.  He  was 
hiehly  afflicted  on  arcount  of  it,  and  it  visibly  damped  hb  natural  vivacity. 

The  ill  success  of  this  battle  did  not  abate  Philip's  courage.  The  charac- 
t^  of  that  prince  was,  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolutions ;  and  not  to  be  de- 
jected by  disappointments,  but  to  overcome  difficulties  by  inflexible  con- 
stancy and  perseverance ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued  the  war  with  fresh 
bravery,  i  am  not  certain  that  we  may  not  date  at  this  period  the  cruelties 
which  Philip  exercised  over  the  Cianians ;  a  barbarity  he  is  often  reproached 
with,  the  particulars  of  which,  have  unhappily  been  lost.  Cios,  whose  in- 
habitants were  called  Cianians,  was  a  small  city  of  Bithynia.  The  man  who 
was  governor  of  it  had  bCT:n  raised  to  that  post  by  the  iEtolians,  who  at  that 
time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip.  We  find  that  he  besieged  it  at  the  request 
of  his  son-in«law,  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  who  pretended  to  have  received 
some  insult  from  it.  The  city  in  all  probability  was  taken  by  storm.  A  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  suffered  the  most  cruel  torments  ;  the  rest  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  captivity,  which  to  them  was  worse  than  death ;  and  the 
city  was  ra7.ed  to  the  very  foundations.  This  barbarity  alienated  the  ^to- 
lians  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and  friends 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cio§.  Polybius  seems  to  ascribe  its  destruction  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Cianians  themselves,  who  used  to  bestow  all  posts  ai.  1  pre- 
ferments on  their  most  worthless  citizens;  and  to  follow  so  blindly  theii  per- 
nicious opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  ta  persecute  those  who  ventured  to 
(ippose  them.  He  adds,  that  a  people  who  act  in  this  manner  plunge  volun- 
Inrily  into  the  greatest  calamities ;  and  that  it  is  surprising  they  dotiot  correct 
lliemselves  in  tnis  respect  by  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  which  shows,  that 
the  ruin  of  the  most  powerful  states  is  solely  owing  to  the  ill  choice  of  those  to 
whom  they  confide  either  the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  administration 
of  their  political  affairs.| 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Chersonesus,  were  several  citie? 
surrendered  voluntarily.  Abydos,  however,  shut  her  gates  against  him,  an»J 
•!ven  refused  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  besief,e 


•  Poljrb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  70  et  TJ. 
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H.  Tills  city  is  in  Asia,  and  stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of  tne  Hellespontf 
now  Ccillcd  the  DardaDelles,  and  opposite  to  the  city -of  Sestos  in  £cin^>e« 
Tlie  distance  between  these  two  cities  was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will 
suppose,  that  Abydos  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  straits,  and  made  those  who  were  possessed  of  it,  masters  of  the 
communication  between  the  Cuxine  sea  and  tlie  Archipelago. 
.  Nothing  of  what  is  cenerally  practised,  in  the  assaulting  and  .defending  <^ 
cities,  was  omitted  in  this  siege.  No  place  was  ever  defended  with  greater 
•bstinacy,  which  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side  of  the  besieged,  to  have 
!  isen  to  fury  and  brutality.  Confiding  in  their  own  strength,  they  repubed, 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  the  first  approaches  of  the  Macedonians.  On  tbg 
side  next  the  sea,  the  macnines  of  war  no  sooner  came  forward,  than  they 
\rere  immediately  e'-ner  dismounted  by  tiie  balistas^  or  consumed  by  fire, 
tLven  the  ships,  on  which  they  were  mounted,  were  m  danger :  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  besiegers  saved  them.  On  the  land  side, 
the  Abydonians  also  defended  themselves  for  some  time  with  great  courage, 
and  did  not  despair  even  of  defeating  the  enemy.  But,  finding  that  the  out- 
ward wall  was  sapped,  and  that  the  Macedonians  carried  theu*  mines  under 
tlie  inner  one,  which  had  been  raised  to  supply  the  place  of  thepther,  they 
.>ent  deputies  to  Philip,  offering  to  surrender  their  city  upon  the  following 
conditions :  that  such  forces  as  had  been  sent  them  by  the  ^Rhodians  and 
king  Attalus.  should  return  to  their  respective  sovereigns  under  his  safe  con- 
duct :  and  tnat  all  free  citizens  should  retire  whenever  they  pleased,  with 
fhe  clothes  they  then  had  on.  Philip  answering,  that  the  Abydonians  had 
only  to  choose,  whether  they  would  surrender  at  discretion,  or  continue  to 
defend  themseles  valiandy.  the  deputies  retired. 

This  advice  being  brougnt,  the  besieged,  in  transports  of  despair,  assembled 
together,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  They  came  to  this  resolution : 
first,  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  animate  them  to  defend  the 
city  with  the  utmost  vigour :  secondly^  that  all  the  women  should  be  shut  up 
in  the  temple  gf  Diana ;  and  all  the  cmldren.  with  their  nurses,  in  the  Gymna- 
sium :  that  this  being  done,  titey  then  should  bring  into  the  great  square  all 
the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of  the  valuable  effects 
into  the  quadrireme  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  trireme  of  the  Cizycenians.* 
This  resolution  having  passed  unanimoudy,  another  assembly  was  called, 
in  which  they  made  choce  of  fifty  of  the  wisest  and  most  ancient  of  the  citi- 
7|ens,  but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigour  enough  left  to  execute  what 
should  have  been  determined :  and  they  were  made  to  take  an  oath,  in  pre> 
sence  of  all  the  inhabitants,  tnat  the  instant  they  saw  the  enemy  master  of 
the  inner  wall,  they  should  kill  the  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  two 
gallevs,  laden  with  their  efiects,  and  throw  into  the  sea  all  the  j^old  and  silvef 
which  they  had  heaped  together :  then,  sending  fdr  their  priests,  they  took 
an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die^  sword  in  hand ;  and,  after  having  sacrificed 
the  victims,  they  obliged  the  pnests  and  priestesses  to  pronounce,  before  the 
altar,  the  greatest  curses  on  those  who  should  break  their  oath.  ^ 

Tnis  beuig  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and  resolved,  the  instant  tne 
wall  should  fall,  to  fly  to  the  breach,  and  fight  to  the  last.  Accordingly,  the 
inner  wall  tumbling,  the  besieeed,  true  to  the  oath  they  had  taken,  fought  in 
the  breach  with  sucn  unparallded  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  perp^u« 
ally  sustained,  with  fresn  soldiers,  those  who  had  mounted  to  the  assault, 
yet,  when  nignt  separated  the  combatants^  he  w^  still  doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  success  of , the  siege.  Such  Abydonians  as  marched  first  to  the  breac^ 
over  the  neai)s  of  the  slain,  fought  wiui  fury ;  ftnd  not  only  made  use  of  their 
swords,  and  iavelins,  but,  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  forced 
out  of  their  hands,  they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedonians,  knocked 
down  some,  broke  the  sarissae  or  long  spears  of  others,  and  with  the  pieceii 

*  Q,amdrir€iB«i  wtr«  galleys  with  four  b«ochei  of  oan,  lad  Triremes  those  wiUi  U)^«« 
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<rudc  theff  faoes.  and  such  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were  imcovered,  till  (hey 
made  ibem  entirely  despair  of  the  event. 

When  night  hud  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the  breach  was  qvite  covered 
(rith  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydonians ;  and  those  who  had  escaped,  were 
w  ereatly  fatiffued,  and  Rad  received  so  many  wounds,  that  they  scarcely 
"XMld  sopport  uiomselves.  Thines  being  bronght  to  this  dreadful  extremity, 
?uo  of  the  principal  citizens,  unable  to  execute  the  dreadful  resolution  thai 
bad  been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  displayed  itself  to  their  imaginadons 
n  all  its  horror,  agreed,  thiit  to  save  their  wives  and  children,  they  should 
tend  to  Philip,  by  daybreak,  all  their  priests  and  priestesses,  clothed  in  pon- 
tifical habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  their  gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed,  was  summdere^ 
io  Philip ;  during  which,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abydonians  who  survived, 
vented  millions  of  imprecations  against  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially 
against  the  priests  and  priestesses,  for  delivering  up  to  tiie  enemy  those  whom 
iney  themselves  had  devoted  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths.  Philip 
marched  into  the  city,  and  sebed,  without  the  least  opposition,  all  the  ricn 
effects  which  the  Abydonians  had  heaped  together  in  one  place.  But  now. 
he  was  gready  terri^ed  with  the  spectacle  he  saw.  Among  these  ill-fated 
citizens,  whom  despair  had  made  so  furious  and  distracted,  some  were 
strangling  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to  pieces  with 
their  swords ;  some  were  running  to  murder  them,  others  were  plunging  them 
into  weih,  while  others  were  precipitating  them  from  the  tops  of  houses; 
10  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with 
grief,  and  seized  with  horror  at  this  spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers,  who 
were  greedy  of  plunder,  and  published  a  declaration,  importing,  that  be 
would  allow  three  days  to  all  who  were  resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
iheniselves.  He  was  m  hopes,  that  during  this  interval  they  would  change 
their  resolution  ;  but  they  had  made  their  choice  before*  They  thought  it 
vould  be  degenerating  n'om  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  (ighting  for 
dieir  country,  should  they  survive  them.  The  individuals  of  every  family 
killed  one  another,  and  none  escaped  this  murderous  expedition,  but  those 
whose  hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept  from  destroying  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador  from  the  Ro- 
mans to  Philip  arrived.  This  onbassy  was  sent  on  various  accounts  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain.  The  fame  and  glory  of  this  people  had.re- 
cendy  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  victory  wnich  Scipio 
^ined  over  Hannibal  in  Africa,  an  event  which  so  gloriously,  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  second  Punic  war.*  The  court  of  Egypt, 
bein^  in  so  much  danger  from  the  union  that  had  been  formed  between 
Phihp  and  Antiochus  against  their  infant  kin^,  had  addressed  the  Romans 
for  protection,  and  offered  them  the  gi»rdianship  of  the  king,  and  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority ;  declaring  that  the  (ate  monarch  had 
deured  it  at  his  death.  Jt  was  the  interest  of  tne  Romans  not  to  suffer  the 
p<Mrer  of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase,  by  the  addidon  of  so  many  rich  pro* 
vinces,  of  which  the  empire  of  Egypt  at  that  time  cc  nsisted.  It  was  not  oiifi- 
rult  to  foresee  that  they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  war  with  those  two  princes, 
with  one  of  whom  they  already  had  some  differences,  which  threatened 
much  greater.  For  these  reasons  they  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  the  euar- 
di'inship,and  bad  consequently  appointed  three  deputies^  who  were  ordered 
to  acauaint  the  two  kings  with  their  resolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  in« 
fesl  tne  dominions  of  tneir  royal  pupil,  for  that,  otherwise  they  should  be 
forced  to  declare  war  against  thero.t  Every  reader  will  perceive,  that  ds* 
daring  so  generously  in  favour  of  an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making 
a  just  and  noble  use  of  their  power.      
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1 2  THE  HISTOBT  OT 

,  At  the  same  time  .r<re  arrived  in  Rome,  ambassadors  from  the  Rhodiant 
and  from  king  Attalas,  to  complain  also  of  the  enterprises  of  the  two  kinp : 
and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that  Philip,  either  in  person  or  by  his  deputies, 
vras  soliciting  several  cities  of  Asia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainly  me>' 
ditating  some  great  design.  This  was  an  additional  motive  for  hastening 
the  departure  of  the  three  ambassadors. 

On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  siege  of  Abydos,  thev  sent  tf 
Philip  the  youngest  of  their  colleagues,  named  ^milius,  who,  as  has  beei 
observed,  arrived  at  Abydos  at  the  time  that  the  city  was  on  the  point  oi 
being  surrendered,  ^milius  informed  Philip  that  he  was  ordered,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon  any  of  the  states  of 
Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Ptolemy's  dommions ;  but  to  refer  to  a 
just  arbitration  his  pretensions  upon  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  :  that,  pro- 
vided he  acquiesced  with  these  remonstrances,  he  would  continue  in  peace ; 
but,  that  if  he  refused,  the  Romans  would  proclaim  war  against  him.  Philip 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Rhodians  had  occasioned  the  rupture.  ''  But,'^ 
said  iEmilius,  interrupting  him,  ^^  did  the  Athenians  and  Abydonians  attadi 
you  first  ?  Philip,  who  had  not  been  used  to  hear  truth,  ofiended  at  the  bold- 
ness of  such  an  answer  addressed  to  a  king,  replied :  ^'  your  age,  your  beauty  " 
for  Polybius  informs  us  that  this  ambassador  had  really  a  fine  person,  "  ana 
especially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For 
my  part,  I  wish  your  republic  may  observe  punctually  theT  treaties  it  has 
concluded  with  me ;  but,  in  case  I  should  be  invaded  by  it,  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in  valour  or 
reputation."*  The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  answer :  and 
Philip,  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  and  returned  to 
Macedonia. 

It  appears  that  iEmilius  went  into  Egypt,  while  the  two  other  ambassa- 
dors went  very  properly  to  Antiochus.  iEmilius  having  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  senate  at  his  setting  out ; 
and  settled  every  thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  state  of  aifairs  in  Kgypt 
would  then  admit.  He  appointed  Anstomenes  the  Acamanian  to  superintend 
the  education  and  person  of  the  young  monarch,  and  made  him  prime  minister. 
This  Aristomenes  had  grown  old  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the 
utmost  prudence  and  fidelity  in  the  employment  conferred  upon  him. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  waste  Attica,  the  pretence  of 
which  invasion  was  as  follows.  Two  young  men  of  Acamania  being  in 
Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  citizens  were  solemnizing  the  grand  mysteries 
there,  had  crowded  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  for- 
bidden. Though  their  fault  proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they  were 
immediately  massacred,  as  gudty  of  unpiety  and  sacrilege.  The  Acama- 
iiians,  justly  exasperated  at  so  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourse  to  Philip,  who 
tfladly  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body  of  forces,  with  w\^k 
ihey  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  returned  nome  laffn 
with  spoils.! 

The  Atjienians  carried  their  complaints  against  this  enterprise  to  Rome. 
an  i  were  joined  on  that  occasion  by  the  Rhcxlians  and  king  Attalus.  The 
Romans  only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  break  with  kins  Philip,  at  whom 
ihey  were  very  much  ofiended.  He  had  infringed  the  condition  of  the  tieaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  him  three  years  before,  in  not  ceasing  to  infest  the 
hllies  who  were  included  in  it.  He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and  money 
to  Hannibal  in  Africa ;  and  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  was  at  that  time  very 
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tmy  m  Asm.  This  made  the  Romans  uneasy,  wlio  calM  to  n^d  the 
Croobles  which  Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them,  with  only  a  handful  oi 
l:lpirots,  a  people  very  much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.  Having  thus  ended 
the  war  against  Carthage,  they  judged  it  adviseable  to  prevent  the  enterprises 
o/thb  new  enemy,  who  might  become  formidable,  in  case  they  should  give 
him  time  to  increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after  making  such  an  answer 
as  pleased  all  the  ambassadors,  ordered  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  the  propraetor, 
o  advance  toward  Macedonia  with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matters  nearei 
at  hand,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  senate  deliberated  seriously  on  what  was  to 
be  done  in  the  present  juncture.  At  the  very  time  it  assembled  to  consider  that 
importaDt  afiair.  a  second  embassy  arrived  from  the  Athenians,  which  brought 
advice  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  Attica  in  person ;  and  that 
in  case  they  were  not  immediately  succoured,  he  would  infallibly  make  himself 
master  of  Athens.  They  also  received  letters  from  Levinus  the  propraetor 
and  from  Aurelius  his  lieutenant,  by  which  they  were  informed,  that  they  had, 
the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  Philip  had  some  design  against  them ; 
and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  had  no  time  to  lose.t 

Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  resolved  to  proclaim  war  against  Philip. 
Accordingly,  P.  Sulpidus  the  consul,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot. 
pot  to  sea  with  an  army,  and  soon  arrived  there.  Here  he  was  soon  informed 
that  Athens  was  besieged,  and  implored  his  assistance.  He  detached  a 
squadron  of  twenty  galleys  commanded  by  Claudius  Cento,  who  set  sail  im- 
mediately. Philip  had  not  laid  siege  to  Athens  in  person,  but  deputed  one 
of  his  lieutenants  for  that  purpose ;  having  taken  the  field  in  person  against 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians.^ 

SECnOH  n. — ^EXPEDITIONS  OF  8ULPITIUS.      PHILIP  LOSES  A  BATTLE.     THE 

ACHiEANS  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS. 

Claudius  Cento,  whom  the  consul  had  sent  to  succour  Athens,  having 
entered  the  Piraeus  with  his  jsrallevs,  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  in* 
hat^tants.  He  was  not  satbned  with  securing  the  city  and  country  around  it ; 
but,  having  advice  that  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe  the  least  order 
or  discipline,  as  remote  from,  danger,  he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  neat 
the  city  before  day,  and  finding  the  sentinels  asleep,  entered  it  without  mo- 
lestation, set  fire  to  the  public  magazines  which  were  full  of  com,  and  to  the 
arsenal  that  was  well  provided  with  machines  of  war ;  cut  the  whole  garrison 
to  pieces ;  and,  after  carrying  on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he  had 
amassed;  he  returned  to  the  Piraeus.§  * 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetvias,  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  disaster 
*  whkh  had  befallen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thither  in  hopes  of  surprising 
the  Romans.  But  they  had  gone ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  come  for  no 
other  purpose,  than  to  be  a  spectator  of  that  city  still  burning  and  half  ruined. 
He  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens  in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of  the 
couriers  called  hemerodromi,!!  who  perceived  the  king's  troops  from  the  emi- 
nence where  he  was  posted,  had  not  carried  the  news  of  it  immediately  fo 
Athens,  where  the  innabitants  were  all  asleep.  Philip  arrived  "a  few  hours 
after,  but  before  daybreak.  Perceiviiig  that  this  stratagem  had  not  taken 
effect,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Athenians  had  drawn  up  their  sol* 
diors  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  at  the  gate^  Dipylos ; 
Philip,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army,  attacked  them  wiui  vigour,  and 
having  killed  several  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  drove  them  back  into  the 
city,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  pursue  them.  But  he  wreaked 
hk  vengeance  on  the  countr>'  seats,  on  the  plate  for  the  public  exercises,  aji 
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the  Lyceum,  and  espec  aUy  on  such  temples  as  stood  without  the  cky  ; 
ting  fire  to  every  thing,  and  ruining  whatever  came  in  his  way.  not  iparaif 
either  the  tombs  or  the  most  sacred  places.  He  marched  from  nence  with  a 
view  of  surprising  Eleusia,  where  his  project  also  proved  abortive.     He  tlieD 

Proceeded  toiysud  Ck)rinth.  when,  hearing  that  the  Achsans  held  their  assem 
ly  at  Argos,  he  went  thitner. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
who  had  succeeded  M^cnanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country  with  his  in* 
cursions.  Philip  ofiered  to  charge  himself  entirely  with  that  war,  and  his 
proposal  was  received  with  universal  joy.  He,  however  added  a  condition, 
wliich  abated  it  very  much ;  that  they  should  furnish  him  with  as  many 
troops  as  were  necessary  for  garrisoning  Craea,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth  j  and 
that  they  should  not  leave  the  places  behind  him  without  defence,  while  he 
was  fighting  for  them.  They  perceived  that  hb  design  was*to  draw  out  of 
Peloponnesus  ail  the  Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it, 
and  engage  in  a  war  against  the  Romans.  Cycliadus,  who  presided  in  the 
asseo^bly,  eluded  the  proposal,  by  observing,  that  it  was  not  allowed,  bT 
their  laws,  to  debate  on  any  subject  but  that  for  which  the  assembly  had 
been  summoned.  They  therefore  broke  up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the 
war  against  Nabb ;  and  the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again  defeated. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  succeeded  no  better  than 
the  former,  except  that  he  completed  the  demolition  of  such  temples,  statues, 
and  valuable  works,  as  remained  in  the  country.  After  this  expedition  he 
retired  into  Bceotia. 

The  consul,  who  was  encamped  between  ApoUonia  and  Dyrracfaium,  sent 
to  Macedonia  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Apo^us 
the  lieutenant,  who  laid  waste  the  plains,  and  took  several  small  cities.  Philip, 
who  had  returned  into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  military  preparations  with 
great  vigour.* 

The  great  object  which  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  eneage  the  .£to- 
lians  on  their  side.  They  were  now  about  to  hold  their  general  assembly,  to 
which  Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  sent  their  ambassadors ;  he  who 
was  deputed  by  Philip  spoke  first.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  ^tolians 
should  observe  strictly  the  treaties  of  peace  which  they  had  concluded  three 
years  before  with  Philip  ;  having  then  experienced  how  useless  their  alliance 
with  the  Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced  several  cities,  of  which  that 
people  had  possessed  themselves,  upon  pretence  of  succouring  them,  at  Syra 
cuse,  Tarentumj  Capua;  the  last  city  especially,  which  was  no  longer  CafHia, 
but  the  grave  df  the  Campanians,  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  .of  a  city. 
having  neither  senate,  inhabitants,  nor  magistrates ;  more  barbarously  used 
by  those  who  had  left  h  to  be  inhabited  in  this  condition^  than  if  they  had 
entirely  destroyed  it.  "  If  foreigners,"  said  he,  "  who  differ  from  us  more 
by  their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  distance 
of  land  and  sea  which  separates  us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this 
country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expect  more  humane  treatment  from 
them  than  their  neighbours  have  met  with.  Among  us.  who  are  of  the  same 
country,  whether  iEtolians,  Acarnanians^  or  Macedonians,  and  who  speak 
the  same  kuiigicige,  slight  disputes  may  arise  with  little  or  no  consequence  or 
duration ;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we,  while  we  are  Greeks,  are 
and  shall  for  ever  be'at  war.  Three  years  ago,  you  concluded  a  peace  with 
Philip  in  this  very  place ;  now  the  same  causes  still  subsist ;  and  we  ho^ 
that  you  will  act  in  the  same  manner." 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  spoke  next. 
They  began  by  displaying,  in  an  affecting  manner,  the  impious  and  sacri- 
legious  (wry  which  rliiup  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred  monuments  df 
Attica,  on  the  most  august  temples,  and  the  most  awfiil  tombs ;  as  if  he  luicl 
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dedared  war.  noC  only  againsi  men,  and  the  living,  but  arainst  the  manes  of 
tk?  Hea^d,  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods.  That  iEtolia  andal  Greece  must  mt' 
pect  tht  s?nne  treatment,  if  Philip  should  have  the  like  occasion.  They  con- 
cluded with  conjuring  the  iiUoVians  to  take  compassion  on  Athens,  and  to 
undertake,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^ods,  and  of  the  Romans,  whose  power, 
that  of  the  gods  only  could  equal,  so  just  a  war  as  that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  amhassrulor,  after  having  refuted  very  circumstantiaHv  the 
reproaches  of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  which  ftom^f 
had  made  the  conquered  cities  sufler,  and  exemplified  in  Carthage,  which, 
but  just  before,  had  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored  to  its  liberty, 
declared  that  tne  only  circumstance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too 
great  mildness  and  lenity  which  they  exercised  towards  those  whom  they  con- 
quered, would  prompt  other  nations  to  take  up  arms  against  them,  because  the 
vanquished  might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency.     He  represented,  in  a 
short,  but  strong,  and  patht^ic  speech,  the  criminal  actions  of  Philip,  the  mrr- 
ders  coiumir.ed  by  him  on  his  own  family  and  friends,  his  infamous  debauo  • 
eries,  which  were  still  more  detested  than  his  cruelty ;  all,  facts  more  immedt 
ately  known  to  the  persons  whom  he  then  addressed,  as  they  were  nearer 
,  neighbours  to  Macedonia.  **  But,  to  confine  my  speech  to  what  directly  relates 
to  you,"  said  the  ambassador^  addressing  himself  to  Ae  iEtolians,  *^  we  engage 
in  the  war  against  Philip,  with  no  other  view  than  to  defend  you ;  and  have 
concluded  a  separate  peace  with  him,  possi||y  you  may  observe  in  your  own 
justification,  that  seeing  us  employed  m  the  war  against  tfie  Carti^ginians, 
and  being  awed  by  fear,  you  were  obliged  to  submit  td  Whatever'  ronditioni 
the  victor  was  pleased  to  prescribe  ;  while  we,  on  the  other  side,  employed 
in  afiairs  of  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war  which  you  had  renounced. 
Having,  however  now  put  an  end,  thanks  to  the  gods,  to  the  Carthaginian 
waTj  wo  are  determined  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arms  against  Macedonia. 
Ws  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alliancei 
•mless  you  should  choose  to  perish  ingloriously  with  rhilfp,  rather  than  con- 
(pier  with  the  Romans." 

Damocritus,  the  iEtolian  praetor,  plainly  perceived  that  this  speech'would 
^in  all  the  suffrages.  It  is  said,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by' Philip.  With- 
out seeming  inclined  to  either  side,  he  represented  the  affair  as  too  import- 
ant to  be  determined  immediately,  and  required  time  for  a  more  mature  de- 
liberation. By  this  artifice  he  eluded  the  effect  which  the  Assembly  would 
otherwise  have  had ;  and  boasted  his  having  done  a  very  essential  service  to 
ibe  republic,  which  now,  he  said,  might  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up 
irms,  and  then  declare  for  the  strongest  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war,  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  but  the  consul  had  already  begun  it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia, 
and  advanced  toward  the  Dassaretae,  and  Philip  had  also  taken  the  fie)d. 
Neither  party  knew  which  way  the  enemv  had  marched  5  btit  ea<h  sent  out 
a  demchnient  upon  the  discovery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  As  both  con- 
sisted entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a  bloody  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  victory 
was  doubtful.  Forty  Macedonian  troopers,  and  th!rty-fiv^  of  the  Romans, 
were  killed  upon  the  spot.*  '  h' 

The  king,  persuaded  that  the  care  which  he  sh?)uld  take  to  bury  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  this  skirmish,  would  contribute  very  much  to  gain  mm 
the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gallantly  in  his  service, 
caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  broueht  into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole 
inny  might  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  nonours  paid  to  their  memory.  Nothing 
is  MS  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar. y 
TUi  q>ectacle,  which  Philip  imagined  would  aniniate  the  soldiers,  had  a  quit< 
. . , '     I 

*  Lir.  I.  Bu.  n  9S— 99. 
Viksl  un  ittcertum  nee  Um  intlabile  4st,  quam  anlmi   muUiUidinii.     Q,aod  promplioret  adt»p« 
tmmutm  diniaiMtioaem  vidtbatnr,  factomm.  id  wtrua  pifniiMBquc  iocustit.— Liv. 
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contrary  pffecr,  and  damped  their  couraffe.  Hitherto  he  had  engaged  in 
with  none  but  Greeks  nnd  Illyrians,  who  seldom  emplo3'ed  any  other  i 
pons  than  arrows,  javeUns,  and  lances ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  wounds 
they  made  were  not  so  deep.  But  when  they  saw  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades, covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes  made  by  the  Spanish  sabres^  whc^ 
arms  cut  off,  should^rs  lopped  awav,  and  heads  separated  from  their  b(*diet| 
they  were  terrified  at  the  sight,  and  plainly  perceived  against  what  kind  or 
enemies  they  were  to  act. 

The  king  himself  who  had  never  seen  the  Romans  engage  in  battle,  was 
terrified  at  this  sight.  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the  place  whew 
ihe  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides  and  marched  thither  witn  his  army, 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  toot,  and  four  thousand  horse ;  and  posted 
himself  at  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  paces  from  theur  camp,  near  ^e 
city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence,  which  he  fortified  with  good  aitches  and 
strong  intrenchments.  Surveying  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  dis> 
position  of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out,  that  what  he  saw  was  not  the 
camp  of  barbarians.* 

Tne  consul  and  the  king  remained  inactive  the  first  two  days,  each  wah- 
mg  till  the  other  should  make  some  movement  On  the  third  day,  Sulpidnt 
came  out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  battle.  Philip,  afraid  of 
coming  to  a  general  battle,  detached  against  the  enemy  a  body  consisting  of 
but  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  one ^If  horse,  and  the  other  foot ;  against  whom 
the  Romans  opposed  an  equal  nmnber,  who  had  the  advantage,  and  put  die 
other  to  flight.  They  avoided,  with  no  less  prudence,  an  ambuscade  which 
the  king  had  laid  for  them.  These  two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open 
force,  and  the  other  by  stratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  uie  Roman  sol- 
diers. The  consul  marched  them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after  alloinng 
them  a  day's  repose,  he  led  them  out  and  oflered  the  king  battle,  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept ;  and  for  that  reason  he  lay  close  in  his 
camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  insults,  and  reproaches  of  Sulpitius,  who  charged 
him  with  meanness  of  spirit  and  cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies  lay  so  near  one  another,  would  be  very 
dangerous,  the  consul  drew  ofi"  to  about  eight  miles  distance,  and  advanced 
towards  a  village,  called  Octolophos,  where  the  foragers  aispersed  them- 
selves over  the  neighbouring  country  in  separate  platoons.  The  king  at 
first  lay  close  in  his  intrencnment^,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out ;  in  order 
that  the  enemy,  Rowing  bolder  on  that  account,  might  for  that  reason  be 
less  vigilant.  This  happened  precisely  as  Philip  had  foreseen.  When  he 
saw  great  numbers  of  them  spread  over  the  plain,  he  quitted  his  camp  on  a 
sudden  with  all  his  horse,  whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was  posd- 
ble  for  infantry  to  march,  and  rode  full  speed  to  post  himself  between  the 
Roman  camp  and  the  foragers.  There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  pan 
of  them  agamst  the  foragers,  ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  who  should 
come  in  their  way ;  while  himself  seized  all  the  passes  by  which  they  could 
return.  Every  side  now  presented  a  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Romans  did  not  know  what  was  doing  out  of  thdr  camp, 
because  such  as  fl'^d  were  intercepted  by  the  king's  forces ;  and  those  who 
yarded  the  passes  cJlled  a  much  greater  number  than  the  others  detached 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in  the  Roman  camp. 
Upon  which  the  consul  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  and  succour  their  com 
rades  wherever  they  could ;  he  marched  the  legions  in  a  hollow  squart 
against  the  enemy.     The  troopers  being  dispersed,  at  first  lost  their  way 
being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which  echoed  from  diflerent  plaoosi 
Many  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishes  were  fougiil 
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M  ^^ilerent  places  at  the  same  time.     The  warmest  engagement  was  Where 
the  ki  ng  hiniseli*  commanded,  and  which,  by  the  great  number  of  the  horM 
and  foot  that  composed  it,  formed  almost  an  army ;  not  to  mention  that  these 
troops  being  highly  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  Cretan!^ 
who  fought  close  together,  and  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  enemies  dis- 
persed and  in  disorder,  killed  great  numbers  of  them.    It  is  certain  that  had 
they  not  pursued  the  Ilomans  so  vigorously,  this  day  might  have  decided  not 
only  the  present  battle,  but  perhaps  the  success  of  the  whole  war.     But  by 
abandoning  themselves  to  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  the 
Bicbt  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced  with  their  officers.     The 
soldiers  who  fletl,  perceiving  the  Roman  ensigns^  faced  about  and  pushed 
their  h<Mrses  against  the  enemy,  who  were  in  disorder.    In  an  instant  the 
fece  of  the  battle  was  quite  changed ;  those  who  pursued  before,  now  flying 
in  their  turn.     Many  were  killed  in  close  fight,  and  many  lost  tneir  lives  in 
Hying;  numbers  fell,  not  only  by  the  sword,  but  several  plunging  into  mo- 
rasses, were  swallowed  up,  with  their  horses  in  the  mire.     The  Icing  himself 
was  in  very  great  danger :  for  having  been  thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had 
receeved  a  severe  wound,  multitudes  were  going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a 
trooper  leapecTthat  moment  from  his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  it;  but  the 
man  himself  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed 
by  tlie  enemy.     Philip,  after  having  taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens, 
eame  at  last  to  the  camp,  where  he  nad  been  given  over  for  lost. 

We  have  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated 
on  those  of  the  military  profession,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the  like  error, 
that  battles  are  often  lost  by  the  too  great  ardour  of  the  oflScers^  who,  solely 
intent  upon  pursumg  the  enemy,  forget  and  neglect  what  passes  m  the  rest  of 
the  army ;  and  sufier  themselves  through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  to  be 
deprived  of  a  victory  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  might  have  secured. 

Philip,  however,  nad  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  action,  but 
dreaded  coming  to  a  second,  and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror  should  advance 
to  attack  him  suddenly.  He  therefore  despatched  a  herald  to  the  consul,  to 
desire  a  suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  consul,  who  was 
at  dinner^  sent  word  that  he  should  have  an  answer  on  the  morrow.  Upon 
this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  march  from  the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  fires  in  his  camp,  set  out  from  it,  without  noise,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark ; 
and  having  got  a  whole  night's  march  and  part  of  the  following  day  before 
the  consul,  he  thereby  put  ]t  out  of  his  power  to  pursue  him. 

Solpitius  began  his  march  the  next  clay,  not  knowing  which  way  the  king 
bid  taken.  Pnilip  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  intercepting  him 
at  some  passes,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified  with  ditches,  intienchments 
and  gr«»t  works  of  stones  and  trees ;  but  the  patience  of  tne  Romans  was 
superior  to  all  these  difficulties.  The  consul,  after  laying  waste  the  country' 
and  seizing  upon  several  fortresses,  marched  his  army  back  to  Apollonia, 
firom  whence  he  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.* 

The  iEtolians,  who  only  waited  the  event  in  order  to  take  up  arms,  de- 
dared  without  the  least  hesitation  for  the  Romans,  and  the  Atlian  aniens 
followed  their  example.  Both  people  made  some  incursions  into  Macedonia, 
but  with  ill  success/Philip  having  defeated  them  on  several  occasions.^  He 
also  defeated  the  Dardaniaiis,  who  had  entered  his  country  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  with  these  small  advantages,  consoled  himself  for  his  ill  success 
■gainst  the  Romans. 

In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of  Attains,  and  came  into  the 
Rrseus,  to  the  ereat  joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip, 
which  fear  had  forced  tV^  ^  ^o  dissemble  for  a  long  time,  now  broke  out  kn- 
■lodeifttelyyat  thcsight  ofso  powerftil  a  succour.    In  a  free  city  like  that  of 
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AthcBSj  where  eloauenoe  was  all-powerful,  the  orat<Mrs  had  ^ned  to  _ 
an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  made  them  form  what* 
ever  resolutions  they  pleased.*  Here  the  people,  at  their  request,  ordained 
that  all  the  statues  and  images  of  Philip  and  nifi  ancestors  should  be  aestroved  ; 
that  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  established  in  their  honbur,  thould  be 
abolbhed ;  that  every  place,  where  any  monument  had  been  set  up,  or  in- 
scription engraven, relating  to  them,  should  be  declared  impure  and  profane: 
that  the  priests,  every  time  they  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  favour  oi 
the  Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their  armies  and  fleets,  should  also  utter  ana* 
themas  and  curses  of  every  kind  against  Philip,'  his  children,  his  kingdom, 
his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land ;  in  a  word,  against  the  Macedonians,  in 
genei;al,  and  all  that  belon|;ed  to  them.  To  this  decrt«  was  added,  that  what- 
ever might  be  aflerwards  proposed,  which  tended  in  any  manner  to  dishonour 
and  bring  an  odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people ;  and  that 
whoever  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  in  favour  of  Phdip,  or  againsi 
the  decrees  in  question,  miffht  be  killed  upon  the  si>ot,  without  any  formality. 
The  last  clause  was,  that  whatever  had  been  enacted  against  the  Pisistratides, 
should  tie  enforced  against  Philip.  In  this  manner  the  Athenians  made  wat 
against  Philip  by  their  decrees  aiid  ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  thdr 
only,  strength.f  Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavished  enco- 
miums, honours,  and  homage  of  every  ki^id,  on  AltaWs  and  the  Romans.^ 

T^e  fleet,  at  its  leaving  the  Puraeus,  attacked  and  took  several  fortresses 
and  small  islands ;  after  wnich  Attains  and  the  Romans  separatdd,  and  went 
into  winter  quaners. 

.New  consuls  being  chosen,  the  year  followmg,  in  Rome,  Villius  had  Mace- 
donia for  his  province.^ 

Philip,  while  he  made  the  several  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  eosuiDg 
campaign,  was  exceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  war  he 
had  uud^taken.  Besic&s  his  having  to  deal  with  powerdd  and  romiidd)le 
enemies,  he  was  afraid  that  the  protection  which  the  Romans  gave  to  states, 
would,  draw  off  many  of  his  allies  from  him ;  and  that  the  Macedonians,  on* 
easy  at,  9sd  dissatisfied  with  his  government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

^o  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities- to  the  Aoisans,  thinking 
to  attach  them  the  more  stroqgly  to  his  interest  by  this  unexpected  genoosihr; 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  ambassadors  into  Achaia,  to  make  the  allies  take 
the  oath,  which  was  to  be  renewed*  every  year.  But  could  he  look  upon  this 
ceremony  as  a  strong  tie,  such  a  one  as  would  be  cap^ible  ^  keeping  the 
confederates  in  their  duty,  as  he  himself  professed  an  open  violation  of  afl 
oaths,  an4  .did  not  make  the  least  sample  to  forfeit  his  promise,  nor  show  the 
least  yet)er»tien  for  the  SuiM-eme  Beings  religion,  and  all  that  mankind  con- 
sider as  liQost  sacred  ?  • 

As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  their  love  and  afiectioii, 
by  sacrificing  Heraclides,  one  of  his  ministers  and  confidants,  whom  the  peo- 
ple hated  aivd  detested  on  iKXount  of  his  rapine  and  grievous  oppressiooi; 
all  which  had  made  the  eoverament  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very  meaa 
extraction;  and  bom  in  Tarentum,  where  be  had  exercised  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  offices,  and  been  banished  from  thence,  for  attempting  te 
deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans.  He  had  fled  to  Philip,  who  finding  huna 
man  of  sense^  of  a  lively  genius,  a  daring  spirit,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so  m- 
satiably  ambitious  as  not  to  scruple  at  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crime^ 
bad  attached  him  to  himself  in  a  particidar  manner,  and  trusted  him  with  an 
his  secrets  $  a  fit  instrument  for  a  prince^  who  had  neither  probity  nor  honour. 
Heraclides,  says  Poly  bins,  was  bom  with  aH  those  qualities  which  constitMle 
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*  Nee  uiKjuam ibi ietant hnfim  prpMpt*!  a4 plebdtn oon^itsndurD  ;  ^xtai  etdaa,  cum ioofnmbti* 

iMtatibus,  tom  pnecipae  Athenis,  nbi  oratio  ploriaum  pollet,  favore  muiUtu<lin«is  alitur. — Lir. 

t  AtUetiienait  <|uideaa  Uterit  veibicque, <HtilNM  folit  valeBUbellum  advenas  Philippum  fenbat— U^ 
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Iho  finished  villaia.  From,  kk  matt  tender  years  he  had  prottCtuted  himacif 
Iq  the  nxMt  infamous  maaner*  Haug^hty  and  terrible  to  all  his  inferiors,  ha 
behaved  in  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  manner  toward  his  superiors. 
Be  was  possessed  of  such  great  mfloence  and  authority  with  Philip,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author^  lie  almost  rained  that  powerful  kingdom,  by  the 
universal  discoment  which  his  iniusttce  and  oppression  occasioned.  At  last 
the  king  caused  him  to  be  seised  and  thrown  mto  prison^  which  occasioned 
univenal  joy  among  the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragments  of  Poly- 
bius  on  this  subject,  history  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  Heradide^ 
nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end  his  crimes  deserved.* 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this  campaign,  because  the 
consuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  ver)  late ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
raent  in  slight  skirmishrs,  either  to  force  certain  passes,  or  carry  off  convoys. 
T.Quiotins  Flaminimist  having  been  nominated  consul,  and  Macedonia  falling 
to  him  by  lot,  he  did  n(it  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  but  set  out 
from  R<m|e,  at  tite  opening  of  the  spring,  with  Lucius  his  brother,  who,  by 
die  leave  ol*  the  senate,  was  to  command  the  fleet.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  question,  Antiochus  attacked  Attains  very 
vigorously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  king  came 
to  Kume,  and  informed  the  senate  of  the  great  danger  to  which  their  sovereign 
was  exposed.  They  entreated  the  Romans,  in  the  name  of  Attalus,  either  to 
■ndertake  his  defence  with  the  A>rces  of  the  republic,  or  to  permit  king  At- 
talus to  recall  his  troops.  The  Senate  made  answer,  that  as  nothing  could  be 
more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  demand  of  Attalus,  he  therefore  was  at 
Hberty  to  recall  his  forces ;  that  the  Romans  never  intended  to  incommode 
their  allies  in  any  manner ;  but  that  they  would  empby  all  their  influence 
with  Antiochus,  to  dissuade  him  from  molesting  Attalus.  Accordingly,  the 
Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  remonstrated  to  him,  that  At- 
talus had  lent  them  his  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  which  they  had  empiojred 
igainst  Philip,  their  common  enemy;  that  they  should  think  it  an  obliga- 
tioD,  if  he  would  not  invade  that  prince ;  tlnit  it  was  incumbent  on  such 
kings  as  were  confederates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  to  be  at  peace.  These 
remonstrances  being  made  to  Antiochus,  he  immediately  drew  off  his  forces 
frbm  the  territories  of  king  Attains. 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Romans,  laid  aside  his  designs 
tgaJDst  that  prince,  he  marched  in  person  into  Ccelosyria^o  recover  those 
cities  of  which  Aristomenes  had  dispossessed  him.  The  Romans  had  in- 
trosted  this  general  with  the  administration  of  Egypt.  The  first  thing  he 
had  endeavoured  was,  to  defend  himself  against  the  mvasion  of  the  two  con- 
federate kings ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  raised  the  best  troops  he  could.{ 
Be  sent  Scopas  into  ^Etolia  with  large  sums  of  money,' to  levy  as  many  troops  « 
as  possible ;  the  iEtolians  being  at  tnat  time  looked  upon  as  the  best  soldiers.! 
Scopas  liad  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  posts  in  his  own  country,  and  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  age. 
When  the  time  for  continuing  in  his  employment  expir^,  he  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  continueo  in  it,  but  was  disappointed.  This 
eave  him  disgust,  so  that  he  leift  iElolia,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Egypt.  Scopas  had  such  success  in  his  levies,  that  he  brought  six 
Jumsand  soioiers  from  iBtolia ;  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army. 
The  ministers  of  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiochus  emploved  in  Asia  Minor, 
h  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and  AttaJus,  king  of  Perga- 
nus,  sent  Scopas  into  Palestine  and  Ctelosyria,  to  recover,  if  possible,  those 
provinces.     He  carried  on  that  war  so  successfully,  that  he  recovered  sevei  J 
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Cities,  retook  Judea,  threw  a  sarrison  into  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  ard,oa  the 
approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alexandria,  to  which  city  he  brought,  besides 
the  fflory  of  his  victories,  very  rich  spoils  taken  in  the  conquered  countries. 
We  nnd  that  the  great  success  of  this  campaign  was  owing  principaJy  to  Ando- 
cbus  being  absent,  and  to  the  little  resistance  which  had  therefore  been  made.* 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  than  the  face  of  things  changed 
immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Scopas,  who  had  returned 
with  an  army,  was  defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan, 
m  a  battle  wnerein  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  his  troops.  He  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he  shut  himself  nn  with  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had 
left.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there^  and  reduced  him  to  such  extremities, 
ihs^t,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the  city, 
and  content  himself  with  having  his  life  spared.  However,  the  government 
of  Alexandria  had  employed  its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon,  and 
three  of  the  best  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  state,  had 
been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus  disposed  things  so  happily,  that 
all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  obliged  to  accept  the  i^o- 
minious  conditions  above  mentioned  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
naked  and  disarmed.! 

Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  with  a  resistance  that 
greatly  exas]>erated  him  ;  and  accordingly  having  taken  it,  he  abandoned  it 
to  his  soldiers  for  plunder.  This  bein^  done,  he  secured  the  passes  throogli 
which  the  troops  were  to  come  that  might  be  sent  from  Egypt ;  and,  retum- 
ingback,  subjected  all  Palestine  and  C<Blosyria.J 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  advanced  toward  their  country, 
they  crowded  very  zealously  tc  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  aU  their 
cities.  On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp 
to  meet  him,  paid  him  every  honour,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  out  of  we 
castle  the  soldiers  whom  Scopas  haJ  left  in  it.  In  return  for  these  services, 
Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privileges ;  and  enacted,  by  a  parti- 
cular decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  temple ;  a  piohibition  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  expressly  on 
account  of  Philopater's  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his  way  into  that 
place.^ 

Antiochus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so  many  services  from 
the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  much  on  their 
fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent  two 
thousand  Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was 
exceedingly  liberal  to  them.  It  was  from  these  Jews^  transplanted  at  thb 
.  time,  that  many  of  those  descended,  who  were  ^  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad,"||  whom  we  shall  afterwards  nnd  so  numerous,  especially  in  the  gos- 
pel-times.ir 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  make  the  like  concjuest  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great  object  he  had 
in  view  was,  to  raise  the  empire  of  Sjrria  to  its  pristine  glory,  by  reuniting 
to  it  all  that  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and  particulariy  Seleucui 
[Vicator,  its  founder.  As  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  design, 
to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  molestinp;  him  in  his  new  conquests,  at  a  time 
when  he  should  be  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom^  he  sent  Eucks  the  RIh>> 
dian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra  m  marriage  to  king  Ptole 
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my ;  but  on  thb  condition,  that  thev  should  not  celebrate  their  nuptlab  till 
they  should  be  a  little  older ;  and  tfiat  then,  on  the  very  day  of  their  mar 
ria^y  he  would  ^ve  up  those  provinces  to  Egypt,  as  hb  daughter's  dowry 
Th»  proposal  being  accepted,  tnie  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified ;  and  the 
^vptians,  relying  on  hb  promises,  suffered  him  to  carry  on  hb  conquests 
witbout  molestation.* 

I  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia-f  I  observed  that  Quintius  Fla- 
PDininus,  by  either  of  which  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter,  had  set  out  from 
Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  consul,  and  had  carried  with  him 
Lucius  hb  brother  to  conunand  the  fleet.  Having  arrived  at  Epirus,  he  found 
Villius  encamped  in  presence  of  Philip's  army,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had 
kept  the  passes  and  defiles  along  the  bonks  of  the  Apsus,  a  river  of  the 
country  of  the  Taulantians,  between  Epirus  and  Illyria.  Huving  taken  upon 
himself  the  command  of  the  forces,  the  first  thing  lie  did  was  to  consider  and 
examine  the  situation  of  the  country.  As  thb  pass  seemed  impracticable  to 
an  army,  because  there  was  but  one  narrow,  steep  padi  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of  the  avenues ;  he  therefore  was  advised 
lo  take  a  laree  compass,  as  thb  would  bring  him  to  a  wide  smooth  road. 
But,  besides  tnat  he  must  nave  employed  too  much  time  in  thb  winding  march* 
he  was  afraid  to  move  too  far  from  the  sea,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  pro- 
visions. For  thb  reason,  he  resolved  to  go  over  the  mountains,  and  to  force 
the  passes,  whatever  mignt  be  the  consequence. 

Philip,  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace, in  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  consul,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Accord- 
ingly, several  slii^t  skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain :  the  Ma 
cedonians  coming  down  in  platoons  from  their  mountains  to  attack  toe  enemy 
and  afterward  retreating  by  steep,  craggy  ways.  The  Romans,  hurried  oi 
by  the  ftiry  of  the  batde,  pursuing  them  to  tnose  places,  were  greatly  an 
n4iyed ;  the  Macedonians  having  planted  on  all  these  rocKs,  catapultas  anc 
baustas,  overwhelmed  them  with  stones  and  arrows.  Great  numbers  wer 
wounded  on  both  sides,  and  night  separated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  some  inepherds,  who  fed  their  sheep  on  thes 
mountains,  came  and  told  Flamininus,  that  they  knew  a  by-way  which  wa 
not  guarded ;  and  promised  to  gUlde  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  i^ 
three  days  at  farthest.     They  brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee,  Gharopt 
ion  of  Macbatas,  the  person  of  the  greatest  distinction  among  the  Epiro^ 
who  secredy  favoured  the  Romans.     Flamininus,  having  such  a  voucher,  ser 
a  general-  with  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.     These  sher 
h^ds.  whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  led  tb 
detacnment.     During  these  three  days,  the  consul  contented  himself  wit 
only  a  few  slight  skinnbhes  to  amuse  the  enemy.     But  on  the  fourth,  at  da^ 
br^k,  he  caused  hb  whole  army  to  stand  to  theii  arms ;  perceiving  on  ti'  v 
mountains  a  great  smoke,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  thei  . 
be  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  continually  exposed  to  the  darts  < 
the  Macedonians,  and  still  fighting  hand  to  hand  against  those  who  guardi  I 
the  passes.     The^  Romans  redoubled  their  efforts^  and  drove  the  enffP  / 
with  great  vigour  into  the  most  craggy  places  ;  making  great  shouts,  in  ord  i 
that  they  might  be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.     The  latl  i 
answered  from  the  summit  of  it,  with  a  most  dreadful  noise ;  and  at  the  sar.  e 
time  fell  upon  the  Macedonians^  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  both    n 
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plnndored  their  camp,  and  seized  their  tents  and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  toward  TheSsaly  ;  but  fearing  that  the  enei.  j 
would  ^low  and  again  atlai  k  him  there,  he  turned  off  toward  Macedoa  >i, 
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and  halted  at  Tempe,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  succour  racfa  cities 
as  should  be  besiegfed. 

The  consul  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay  waste  the  country,  although 
he  knew  that  all  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  it,  Charops  ezceptra^ 
had  opposed  the  Komans.  But,  as  they  submitted  with  great  choerfulnoa, 
he  had  a  greater  regard  to  their  present  disposition,  than  to  their  past  faiut : 
a  conduct  that  won  him  entirely  tne  hearts  of  the  Epirots.  From  thence  he 
marched  into  Thessaly.  The  iEtolians  and  Athamanians  had  already  taken 
li^veral  cities  in  that  country ;  and  he  took  the  most  considerable  of  them. 
Artax,  a  city  he  besieged,  detained  him  a  long  time,  and  made  so  resolute  a 
defence,  that  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  bv  those  of  Attains  and  the 
Rhodians,  was  also  active.  They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Euboea. 
Eretria  and  Cariste.  garrisoned  by  Macedonians;  after  which,  the  three  fleets 
advanced  toward  Cenchraea,  a  port  of  Corinth.* 

The  consul  marching  into  Phocis,  most  of  the  cities  surrendered  voluntas 
rily.  Elatea  was  the  only  city  that  shut  her  gates  against  him ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  While  he  was  carrving  on  this  siege,  he 
meditatrd  an  important  design,  which  was,  to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  aban- 
don Phih'p,and  join  the  Romans^  The  three  united  fleets  were  on  the  point 
of  Is^rtff  siege  to  Corinth ;  before  he  began  it,  however,  he  thought  proper 
to  ofi^r  trie  Achaeans  to  make  Corinth  enter  again  into  their  league,  and  to 
deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided  they  would  dieclare  for  the  Romans.  Am- 
bassadors, sent  in  the  consul's  name  by  Lucius,  his  brother,  and  io  the  name 
of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians,  carried  this  message.  The 
Achaeans  rave  them  audience  in  Sicyon. 

The  Achaeans  were  very  much  at  loss  in  regard  to  what  resolution  it  was 
necessary  to  take.  The  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  their  perpetual  ene- 
mies, kept  them  in  awe ;  and.  on  the  other  side,  they  were  in  still  greater 
dread  oi  the  Romans.  They  nad  received,  from  time  immemorial,  and  very 
^^cly^  great  favours  from  the  Mficedonians ;  but  Philip  was  universally  sus- 
pected on  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  being 
oislaved  by  him,  when  the  war  should  be  terminated.  Such  was  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Achaeans.  The  Roman  ambassador  spoke  first,  and  afterward 
those  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  anu  Philip  ;  the  Athenians  were  appointed 
to  speak  last,  that  they  might  refute  what  Philip's  ambassador  should  advance. 
They  spoke  with  the  greatest  virulency  against  the  king,  because  no  people 
had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  him,  and  they  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  in  regard  to  tnemi.  T*hese  speeches  occupied  the  whole  cfay , 
80  that  the  assembly  adjourned  till  the  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald^  as  was  die  custom,  gave  notice,  in 
the  name  -of  the  magistrates,  that  all  those  who  intended  to  spcM^  mij;ht  bepn. 
But  no  one  rose  up ;  and  all,  gazing  upon  one  another,  continued  in  a  deep 
silence.  Upon  this,  Aristenes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Aeha?ens,  in  order  thai 
the  assembly  might  not  break  up  without  doing  business,  spoke  as  fi^Iows  : 
^  What  then  is  become  of  that  warmth  ^uidvigour^  with  which  you  umh\  lo 
dispute,  at  vour  tables,  and  in  your  conversations,  about  Philip  and  the  K<w 
mans,  which  generally  rose  to  so  p^reat  a  height,  that  you  were  ready  to  cu. 
one  another's  throats  ?  Aird  now,  m  an  assenmly  summoned  for  no  other  pur 
pose,  after  hearing  the  speeches  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  you  are  silent  ? 
Surely,  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot  free  yowr  tongues,  ought  not  tli^' 
resolution  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in  private,  eitner  for  or  ajc«in>i 
Philip  and  the  Romans,  to  oblige  you  to  speak;  especially  as  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  does  not  know,  that  it  will  be  tcN)  late  after  the  retdiition  shall  bf 
OMce  taken  ?-' 
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Tliesi*  reprc>ach»,  though  so  judicious  and  reasonable,  and  made  by  the 
principal  majpstrate,  could  not  prevail  with  any  one  of  the  members  to  |pve 
Us  opinion  ;  noi  even  occasioned  the  least  murmur,  the  least  noise  in  this 
■sseoibly,  though  «^ery  numerous,  and  composed  of  the  representatives  of  so 
nmiy  states.     All  continued  silent  and  motionless. 

Ajristenes  spoke  again  to  this  effect :  *^  Chiefs  of  the  Acbsans,  1  percei^ 
plainly  that  you  want  cout/i^e  more  than  counsel ;  since  not  one  among  yo« 
daarcs  to  speak  his  sentiuicitr^  with  regard  to  the  common  interest.     Were 
ft  prhrate  bmui,  I  possibly  might  act  as  vou  do ;  but  being  the  chief  magistrat<^ 
of  the  Achaeans,  it  is  my  opinion,  either  that  the  ambassadors  should  lu^t 
ha^-e  been  allowed. to  assemble  us,  or  that  they  should  not  be  dismissed  with- 
out some  answer.     How  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  any,  unless  you 
shall  authorize  me  bv  a  tlecree  }     But,  since  not  one  among  you  will,  or  dares 
speak  his  thoughts,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  speeches  of  the  am- 
bassadors which  we  beard  yesterd^,are  so  many  counsels  they  give,  not  foi 
their  own  interest,  but  solely  fr tr  our9 ;  and  let  us  weigh  them  maturely.    The 
Romans,  the  Rhodiuns,  and  Atialua,  dasire  our  friendship  and  alliance ;  and 
they-  request  us  to  assist  them  ia  their  war  against  Philip.   On  the  other  side, 
the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  tnsaty  whicn  we  concluded  with  him,  sealed 
aod  ratified  by  as  oath ;  one  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  lum,  and 
the  next  he  insists  upon  our  observing  a  strict  neutrality.     Is  no  one  among 
voo  surprised  to  hear  those,  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more  than 
he  who  has  long  been  a  confederate  ?  .  Doubtless,  it  is  not  eitlier  modesty  in 
Philipf  nor  temerity  in  the  Romaas^  which  prompts  them  to  act  aiut  ^)enk  as 
they  cux    This  dintf  ence  in  their  sentimoats  arises  from  the  disparity  of  their 
strength  and  situation.     My  meaning  is,  we  see  nothing  here  belonging  to 
Philip  but  his  ambassadors )  whereas  the  Koman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  near 
Cenchraea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Euboea ;  and  the  consul  and  his  legions, 
vho  are  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fleet,  lay  waste  Phocis  and  Locris 
with  impunity.     You  are  surprised  that  Cleomedon,  Philip's  ambassador, 
should  have  advised  you,  in  so  fearful  and  reserved  a  manner,  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  tlie  king  against  the  Romans.     If»  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  in  question,  and  of  the  oath  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  we  should 
require  Philip  to  defetid  us  against  Nabis,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Ro 
mans,  he  would  not  have  any  answer  to  make  ;  much  less  would  he  be  ^ble 
to  give  us  any  real  succour. ,    This  we  experienced  last  year,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  express  words  of  our  alliance,  and  the  mighty  promises  he  made 
us,  he  suflered  Nabis  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage  our  lands  without 
opposition.    In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  seemed  evidently  to  contradict  hun- 
seu  in  every  part  of  his  speech.     He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  pretending  it  wouki  have  tne  same  success  as  that  which  they  had 
already  made  with  Philip.   Why  then  does  he  implore  our  succour  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  by  an  ambassador,  insteadr  of  coming  and  defending  us  in  person, 
we  who  are  his  ancient  allies^  against  Nabis  and  tlie  Romans  ?  Why  did  he 
lufier  Eretria  and  Cariste  to  be  taken?    Why  has  he  abandoned  so* many 
cities  of  Thessaly,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  I/ocris?  Why  does  he  suf- 
fer Eiatea  to  be  besieged  at  this  instant  ?    Was  it  a  superior  strength,  was  it 
fear,  or  his  own  will, that  made  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epinis,  and  ^ive 
wp  to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barners,  to  go  and  conceal  himself  in  th? 
■lost  remote  part  of  his  kingdom  ?    If  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned  so  many 
allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,: should  he  keep  them  from  providing  for 
thek  own  safety?     But,  if  be  was  actuated  by  fear,  he  ought  to  foij^Ue  th« 
fane  weakness  in  tis.     If  he  has  bi«n  forced  to  it,  do  you,  O  Cleomedon  ' 
believe,  that  it  is  possible  (or  us  Ach^^ans  to  resist  the  Roman  arms,  to  which 
the  Macedonians  have  been  obliged  to  submit  ?  No  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  past  and  the  present  war.   The  Romans,  at  that  time  employed 
in  afeirs  of  greater  imporvanoe.^  tave  their  allies  uttle  or  no  aid.     Now 
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they  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic  war.  which  they  sustained  nxteen  yeui 
in  the  centre  ot'  Italy,  they  do  not  send  succours  to  the  iEtolians,  but  they 
themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  Philip  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Quintius,  the  third  consul  whom  they  have  sent  against  him,  having  found  hini 
in  a  post  which  seemed  inaccessible,  did,  nevertheless,  force  him  from  it.  plun 
dered  his  camp,  pursued  him  to  ThessaJy,  and  took,  almost  in  his  signt,  the 
strongest  fortress  belonging  to  his  allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  what 
ever  the  Athenian  ambassador  has  advanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the 


nee.  the  excesses  of  Philip,  is  not  true ;  that  the  crimes  which  he  committed 
in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  us.  any  more  than  tliose  he  perpetrates^  id 
many  other  places  against  the  goas,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  Uiai 
we  even  ought  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivicn,  the  injuries  we  have  suffered 
from  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  that  we  are  not  treating  with  Philip,  but 
with  AntigoniA,  a  mild  and  just  prince,  and  from  whom  we  all  have  received 
the  greatest  services ;  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to-day,  so  evi- 
dently opposite  to  our  safety  and  preservation  ?  In  case  Nabis  and  his  Lacedse 
monians  should  come  and  invade  us  by  land^  and  tlie  Roman  fleet  by  sea,  will 
it  be  possible  for  the  king  to  support  us  agamst  such  formidable  enemies,  or 
shall  we  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  ?  Past  transactions  point  out  to  us  what 
we  must  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is  proposed,  of  our  remain- 
ing neutral,  will  inevitably  render  us  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not 
fan  to  attack  us  as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  tne  event,  before  we 
would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  what  I  say,  when  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
medium.  We  must  either  have  the  Romans  for  our  fiiends  or  for  our  ene- 
nies :  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  offer  us  their  friendshki 
and  tneir  aid.  To  refuse  so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  slight  so  favourable 
an  occasion,  which  will  never  return,  would  be  the  highest  folly,  and  show 
that  we  run  voluntarily  on  our  own  destruction.'^ 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  ^eat  noise  and  murmuring  throughout  the 
whole  assembly,  some  applauding  it  with  joy,  and  others  opposing  it  with 
violence.  The  magistrates,  caJ'ed  demiurgi,  were  no  less  divided  amone 
themselves.  Of  these,  who  wer%  ten  in  number,  ^ve  declared  that  each  of 
them  would  deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  assembly,  and  before  his  people ; 
and  the  other  five  protested  against  it,  upon  pretence  that  tlie  laws  forbade 
both  the  magistrate  to  propose,  and  the  assembly  to  pass,  any  decree  con- 
trary to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  ^  This  day  was  entirely  spent  io 
ouarreb  and  tumultuous  cries.  There  remained  but  one  day  more,  on  which 
tne  laws  directed  the  assembly  to  termiriate.  The  debates  grew  so  warm, 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fathers  could  scarcely  fbfw 
bear  striking  their  sons.  Memnon  of  Pallene  was  one  of  the  five  magistrates 
who  refused  to  make  the  report  His  father,  whose  name  was  Rhisiases,  en- 
treated and  conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achsans  provide  for  ttieir 
own  safety,  and  not  expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  to  inevitable  ruin.  Find- 
ing his  prayers  would  not  avail,  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  owq 
hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  considering  him,  not  as  his  son, 
but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  These  terrible  menaces,  added  to  the  weiElH 
of  paternal  authority,  made  such  an  impression  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  hsU 
acouiesced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to  have  the  affair  6^ 
bated,  and  the  people  clearly  manifesting  what  they  wanted,  the  DymflnuM^ 
Megalopolitans,  and  some  of  the  A rgives,  withdrew  from  the  assembly  b» 
fore  the  decree  passed ;  and  no  one  took  offence  at  this,  because  they  haa  par 
ticular  obligations  to  Philip,  who  also  had  lately  done  ttiem  very  consideraMt 
^'T vices.  Uratitude  is  a  virtue  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingrati 
'Hie  is  abhorred  every  where.  All  the  other  states,  when  the  votes  were  ic 
!v>  taken,  confirmed  immediately,  by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attalus  and 
aW'  Rhoaians  ;  and  suspended  the  entire  conclusion  of  that  with  the 
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tf  ambanadon  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ndic  acton  from  th«* 
pcupley  without  which  nothinfc  could  be  concluded. 

in  toe  mean  time,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Quintius ;  and  the  whulf 
araiy  of  the  Achaeans  marched  to  Corinth^  which  Lucius,  the  consul's  brothei 
had  already  besieged,  having  before  taken  Cenchrase.     They  at  first  carried 
oo  tike  attack  but  very  faintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  soon  arise 
between  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants.     Finding,  however,  that  the  city 
was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were  advanced  on  all  sides,  and  many  assaults 
were  made,  which  the  besieged  sustained  with  great  vigour,  and  always  re- 
pulsed the  Romans.     There  was  in  Corinth  a  great  number  of  Italian  clc- 
teiters,  who,  in  case  the  city  was  taken,  expected  no  quarter  from  the  Romans 
and  therefore  fought  in  despair.     Philocles,  one  of  rhilip's  captains,  having 
thrown  a  fresh  remforcement  into  the  city,  and  the  Romans  despairing  to 
force  h  ;  Lucius  at  last  acquiesced  with  the  advice  of  Attalus,  and  the  siege 
was  accordingly  raised.     The  Achseans  being  sent  away,  Attalus  and  the 
Roinaos  returned  on  t)oard  the  fleets.     The  former  sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  and 
the  latter  to  Corcyra.^ 

While  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius,  the  consul,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  successful ;  for,  after  the  besieged 
had  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  took  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  same  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Areos  as  had  declared  for  '  f 

Pliilip,  found  means  to  deliver  up  then*  city  to  Philocles,  one  of  the  generals. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  the  Achsans  had  just  before  con- 
cluded with  the  Romans,  Philip  still  possessed  two  of  their  strongest  cities, 
Corinth  and  Argos. 

SCCTIOH  III. — THE  MTOLIAVB  AND  NABI8  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMARS 
PHILIP  DEFEATED,  AND  A  PEACE  CONCLUDED. 

New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Rome ;  but  a?  the  slow  progress  which 
bad  been  made  in  the  auairs  uf  Macedonia,  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  fre- 
quent changing  of  those  who  were  charged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  con- 
tinued in  hb  command,  and  recruits  were  sent  him.'" 

The  season  being  already  advanced.  Quintius  had  iaken  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Pbocis  and  Locris  ;  when  Pnilip  sent  a  herald  to  him  to  desire  an 
interview.!  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  because  he  did  not  know  what 
had  been  resolved  upon  at  Rome,  with  regard  to  hims.If ;  and  that  a  confer- 
ence would  give  him  the  liberty,  either  to  continue  the  war,  in  case  he  should 
be  contintied  in  the  command,  or  dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace, 
if  a  successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and  place  being  agreed  upon. 
both  parties  met  Pnilip  was  attended  by  several  Macedonian  noblepoen,  and 
Cycliadus,  one  of  tbe  chief  of  the  Achaeans,  whom  the  people  had  banished 
a  short  time  before.  The  Roman  general  was  accompanied  by  Amynander, 
king  of  Athamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  After  some  dis- 
putes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial,  Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every 
one  of  the  allies  their  demands.  Philip  answered  them ;  and  as  he  began  to 
bveigh  against  the  iEtolians,  Phineas,  their  magistrate,  interrupted  him  with 
these  words :  **  We  are  not  assembled  here  merely  about  words ;  our  business 
is,  either  to  conquer  sword  in  hai.d,  or  to  submit  to  the  most  powerfn.."' 
**  A  blind  man  may  see  ihat,''  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas,  whose  sight 
was  bad.  Philip  was  very  fond  of  jests,  and  could  not  refrain  from  them, 
even  while  treating  on  the  most  serious  anairs  ;  a  behavio-ar  very  unbecom- 
ing a  prince.t 
This  first  interview  being  spent  in  contests,  they  met  again  the  next  da^\ 
I  Philip  came  very  late  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  it  was  believed  he  did 
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purposely,  m  order  that  the  ^tolians  and  Aehieans  might  not  have  • 

time  for  answering  him.     He  had  a  private  conference  with  Quint! 

having  acquainted  the  confederates  with  his  proposals,  not  one  approved  them  ; 

and  they  were  on  the  point  of  broking  off  the  conference,  when  PhHip  de> 

sired  that  the  decision  might  be  suspended  till  the  next  day ;  promising  duu 

he  himself  would  comply,  in  case  it  were  not  in  his  power  to  brin^  them  inta 

nis  opinion.     At  dieir  next  meeting,  he  earnestly  entreated  Quintnis  and  the 

allies  not  to  oppose  a  peace ;  promising,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  conditionf 

which  he  himself  should  prescribe,  or  accept  of  ?uch  as  the  senate  might  re* 

]uire.     They  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  demand ;  and  accordingly  a 

'    nice  was  agreed  to,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops  should  immediatdy 

eave  Phocb  and  Locris.     Atler  this,  tne  several  parties  sent  ambassadors  to 

Rome. 

When  they  arrived,  those  of  the  allies  were  h^ard  first.  They  inveighed 
leavily  against  Philip  on  several  accounts ;  but  they  endeavoured  partico- 
arly  to  prove,  by  the  situation  of  the  places,  that  in  case  he  should  continue 
possessed  of  Demetnas  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia, 
cities  wiiich  he  himself  justly,  though  insolently,  called  the  shackles  of  Greece, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  that  country  to  enjoy  its  tibeily.  The  kingp's  am- 
bassadors were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they  opened  ¥rith  a  subject  that 
I  ■  would  have  been  protracted  to  a  great  length,  tney  were  interrupted,  and 

asked  at  once,  whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  question  ?  Hav- 
ing answered,  that  no  orders  or  instructions  had  been  dven  them  on  that  head, 
they  were  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a  single  demand.  It  was  left 
to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclude  a  peace  or  carry  on  die  wat . 
By  this  he  perceived  that  the  senate  would  not  be  dissatisfied  at  the  latter ; 
and  he  himself  was  much  better  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  vic- 
tory, than  by  a  treaty  of  .peace.  He  therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  inter- 
view with  Philip ;  and  sent  to  inform  him,  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree 
to  any  proposals  he  might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage, 
by  way  of  preliminary,  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

Philip  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  war. 
As  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of  Acha^a,  through  their 
great  distance  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  delivered  up  Argos  to  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was  to  surrender  back  to  hiin^ 
in  case  he  should  be  victorious  in  this  war ;  but  if  things  should  fall  out  other- 
wise, he  then  was  to  possess  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  con- 
ditions, he  was  brougnt  in  the  night  hito  the  city.  Immediately  Uie  housa 
and  possessions  of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  fled  were  plundered ;  and  thost 
who  ren^ained,  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and  taxed  in  ▼er> 
heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily  and  cheerfully,  were  nol 
molested ;  but  such  4)s  were  enner  suspecteo  to  conceai  cneir  riches,  or  dis 
covered  only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly  whipped  with  rods  like  so  mamy 
slaves,  and^treated  with  the  utmost  ivi.iignity.  Nabis  having  summoned  the 
assembly,  the  first  decree  lie  enacted  was  for  the  abohtion  of  debts ;  and  the 
second,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally  among  the  citizens.  This  is  the  double 
bait  generally  hun^  out. to  win  tiie  affections  of  the  common  people,  and  ex- 
asperate them  against  tlic  rich.* 

^  The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition,  he  held  the 
city.  He  sent  ambassackMrs  to  Quintius  and  to  Attains,  to  acquaint  them  that 
he  was  master  of  ^gos  ^  and  to  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which  he 
lK>ped  that  the^  would  agree,  witiiout  difficulty,  to  such  conditions  of  a  treaty 
at  ne  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  proposal  was  accep^d; 
m  conspouence  of  which  the  proconsul  and  the  king  had  an  interview  witli 
him  near  .\r2^os :  p  st'*p  wb»ch  seemed  ve. ;*  rnbocominsr  in  both.  In  thia  meet- 
ing, tb**  il  .(jiM  ij    iSS'-^  1  .:»u'.  Nal'3  shu'j..1  fyrniih  incin  ^itntruops.  and 
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tfnw  thr  Will  with  the  Aclieanfi.  The  tyn»r.i  agreed  to  the  firrt  article, 
but  would  constant  only  to  a  four  months  tniee  irith  the  Achaeans.  The  treaty 
was  cor.ckided  oa  these  eomtitions.  The  alHance  with  such  a  tyrant  as  Na- 
bb,  so  infamous  (or  Ms  injustice  and  cruelty,  reflects  dishonour  on  tne  Romans . 
bat  in  war,  soldiers  thinl;  themselves  allowed  to  take  all  advantages,  at  the 
exDenae  even  of  honour  and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  pottine  a  strong  garrison  ittto  Argo*,  had  plundered  all  the 
men,  and  dispossessed  them  of  all  their  riches;  shortly  after,  he  sent  hi  <  wife 
thither,  to  use  the  ladies  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly  she  s^nt  fkir  the 
women  of  the  greatest  distinction,  either  separately  or  in  company ;  when, 
imidy  by  civility,  and  paitly  by  threats^  she  extorted  from  them,  at  different 
times,  not  only  all  tliieli>  gold,  but  also  their  richest  clothes,  (heir  most  valuable 
moveables,  and  all  their  precious  stones  and  jewels. 

When  the  spring  was  come,  for  the  incidents  I  liave  here  related  hap- 
pened m  the  winter,  Qii^mius  and  Attalus  resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  Bieotians,  who  till  then  had  been  uncertain  and  wavering.  In 
this  view  they  went,  with  some  ambassadors  of  the  con fedf  rates,  to  Thebes, 
which  was  the  capital*of'the^ country,  and  the  place  where  the  common  as- 
sembly met.  They  w*re  secretly  favoured  and  supported  by  Antiphilus, 
the  chief  magistrate.  The  Boeotians  thought  at  first  that  they  h^id  come 
without  forces,  and  unguarded  ;  but  were  greatly  surprised  when  they  saw 
Qointius  followed' by 'a  considerable  detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  im- 
medKaitely  iudged,  thaC'things  would  be  carried  on  in  an  aroitrary  manner  in 
the  assembly.  It  wns  summoned  to  meet  the  next  day.  They,  however 
concealed  their  grief  af)d  surprise;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no  use 
and  even  dangerous,  to  have  discovered  tbem.* 

Attahis  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services  which  hts  ancestors  anc 
himself  had  done  all  Greece,  and  the  republic  of  the  BiBotians  in  particular 
Being  hurried  away  by  h\9  zeal  for  the  Komans.  and  speaking  with  greatei 
fabemence  than  suited  his  age,  he  fell  down  in  ttie  midst  of  his  speecn,  ano 
•cemed  half  dead ;  so  that  tney  were  forced  to  tarry  him  out  of  the  assem> 
Wy,  which  interrupted  theh*  deliberations  for  some  time.  A  risthenes,  captain- 
general  of  the  Acnaeans,'  spoke  next ;  and  after  him  Quintius,  who  did  not 
ip^  much,  and,  laid  greater  stress  on  the  fidelhy  of  the  Romans,  than  on 
toehr  power  or  arms.  Afterwards  the  votes  were  taken,  when  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans  was  imanimously  resolved  on  ;  no  one  daring  to  oppose 
or  speak  against  it. 

A»the  disorder  of  Attalus  <)id  not  seem  dangerotis,  Quintius  left  him  at 
Hiebes,  and  returned  *to  Ehitea,  highly  satisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he 
had  concluded  with  ihe  Achseans  and  ^Boeotians,  which  entirely  secured  him 
behind,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  employing  his  whole  attention  and 
eiorts  on  the  side  of  Macedonia. 

As  soon  as  Attnlus  had'recovered  a  little  strength,  he  was  catried  to  Per 
ffamos,  where  he  won  'after  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  yeart,  of ^  which 
ne  had  reigned  forty-f  nir.  Polybios  observes,  that  Attalus  did  not  imitate 
jDosI  ^at  HMjfr,  to  whom  great  riches  are  generally  the  occasion  of  plunging 
into  vices  and  irregularities  of  every  kind.  His  generous  and  magniilcent 
use  of  riches,  directed  -and  tempered  by  prudence,  gave  hirti  an  opportunity 
of  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  of  adorning  himself  with  the  title  of  king. 
He  imagined  he  was  rich,  only  that  he  might  do  good  to  others ;  and  thought 
that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful  interest,  in  expending  it 

"  •     '       "    governed  hts  subjects  with 


of  bounty,  and  in  purchasing  friends.     He  ^ 
Ike  strictest  justice,  and  always  observed  his  engagements  inviolably  With 
kii^iefl.     He  was  a  generous  friend,  a  tender  husband,  an' affectionate  fil- 
ths; and  perfe^  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  king  aiiJ  of  e  private  man. 
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He  left  four  sons,  Eumenes,  Attalus,  Phileteres,  and  Athencot,  wIkmb  m 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter.* 

The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their  march,  in  order  to  temii^ 
nate  the  war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  and  each  consisted 
of  about  twenty -five  or  twenty-six  thousand  men.  Quintius  advanced  inm 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  informed  the  enemy  were  also  arrived ;  but  beiiig 
unable  to  discover  exacdy  the  place  where  they  were  encamped,  ae  cofl»- 
manded  his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  upon  ooe»- 
sion-t 

Here  Poly  bins,  and  Livy,  who  frequently  copies  him,  show  the  difiereot 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with  which  they 
fortified  their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were  those  round 
whose  trunk  a  greater  number  of  branches  were  spread,  which  made  them 
so  much  the  heavier ;  besides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  soldiers  were  so 
ponderous  that  they  could  scarcely  carry  them,  they  consequently  could  not 
easily  carry  stakes  at  the  same  time.  The  Romans  did  not  leave  more  than 
three,  or  at  most,  four  branches  to  each  stake  they  cut,  and  all  of  them  on 
the  same  side.  In  this  manner  the  soldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of 
them,  when  tied  together,  and  especially  as  he  was  not  incommoded  with  hb 
arms ;  his  buckler  being  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  having  only  two  or 
three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

The  latter  kind  of  stakes  are  also  of  much  greater  service.  Those  of  the 
Greeks  might  be  very  easilv  pulled  up.  As  the  Grecian  stake,  the  tnmk  of 
which  was  large,  was  single  and  detached  from  the  rest,  and  besides,  as  tbe 
branches  of  it  were  strong  and  numerous,  two  or  three  soldiers  could  easily 
pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the  camp ;  not  to  mention 
that  all  the  stakes  near  it  must  necessarily  have  been  loosened,  because  their 
branches  were  too  short  to  interweave  with  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  the  stakes  cut  by  the  Romans ;  their  branches  being  so  closelv  inter- 
woven, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  stake  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  those  stakes  by  thrusting  his  hand 
into  the  branches,  which  were  so  closely  entwined  that  no  vacant  place  was 
left ;  besidls  which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were  sharp  pointed.  But  though 
any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them,  yet  the  foot  could  not  easily  be  re- 
moved, for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  it  was  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  moving  it ;  and  secondly,  because  the  branches  were  so 
closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  up  one,  without  foraiifi 
away  several  others  at  the  same  time.  Though  two  or  three  men  applM 
their  whole  strength  to  them,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  force  tbe 
stakes  away.  And  whenever,  by  shaking  and  moving  them  about,  they  were 
at  last  forced  out  of  their  places,  still  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was 
almost  imperceptible.  Thus  these  kind  of  stakes  were  preferable,  on  three 
accounts,  to  those  of  the  Greeks ;  they  were  to  be  had  every  where,  could 
be  carried  with  ease,  and  were  a  strong  palisade  to  a  camp. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  master  as  Polybius.  whieb 
turn  on  the  usages  and  practice  of  war,  commonly  please  persons  of  tne  milf- 
tary  profession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  useful  hmts ;  arid,  in  my  opinion, 
I  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mentioned,  he  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  After  a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  iEto> 
Uan  cavalry  signalized  themselves,  and  were  always  victorious,  the  two  anniefl 
^ted  near  Scotusa.  Exceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  tnunder,  having 
follm  the  night  before,  the  next  day  was  so  cloudy  and  dark,  that  a  man  cotM 
scareely  see  two  paces  before  him.  Philip  then  detached  a  body  of  troops, 
eommanding  them  to  seize  upon  the  summit  of  the  hills  called  Cynosoephal^ 

•  Liv.  1.  z&xiii.  i.  31.     VrAjh.  F^.xcernt.  p.  101, 109. 
(  ^'diyb  *.  uvii.p.  TM—TOS.     Li«   v  xixiii.  a- 3.  II-     Plut  in  JTlamui.  p.  371; STS.    Juctiii,  1. xkv. c  C 
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vlueh  !«pHf  ated  his  camp  from  that  o(  the  Romans.  Qutntius  also  detached 
ten  squadrons  of  horse,  and  about  a  thousand  light-armed  troops,  to  recon- 
BOftre  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  them  in  the  strong^est  terms 
lo  beware  of  ambuscades,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  gloomy.  This  de> 
tachnient  met  that  of  the  Macedonians  whicd  had  seized  the  eminences. 
At  first,  both  parties  were  a  little  surprised  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  began 
lo  skirmish,  r.ach  party  sent  advice  to  the  general  what  was  doing.  The 
Romans,  being  not  very  able  tv  oppose  the  enemy,  despatched  a  courier  tct 
desire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius  immediately  sent  Archidamus  and  Eupole- 
nus,  both  iEtolians ;  and  with  them,  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  commanded 
t  thousand  men,  with  five  hundred  horse,  whicn,  joining  the  former,  soon 
changed  the  face  of  the  engagement  The  Macedonians  behaved  very  val- 
iantly ;  but  l>eing  oppress^  with  the  weight  of  their  arms,  they  fled  to  the 
hills  an(^  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for  succour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  forage,  being  informed 
uf  the  danger  his  first  troops  were  in,  and  the  sky  beginning  to  clear  up,des« 
patched  Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  Leo,  who  com- 
manded that  of  Macedonia,  and  Athenagoras,  under  whom  were  ail  the  hired 
soldien,  those  of  Thrace  excepted.  When  this  reinforcement  joined  the 
first  detachment,  the  courage  of  the  Macedonians  revived,  and  they  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  the  hills.  They  even  would  have 
^'ned  a  complete  victory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  made  by  the 
i£tolian  cavalry,  who  fought  with  astonishing  courage  and  intrepidity.  These 
were  the  best  soldiers  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  particularly  famous  fot 
skirmishes  and  single  ccmbats.  These  so  well  sustained  the  impetuous  charge 
of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the  Romans 
vould  have  been  driven  into  the  valley.  At  some  distance  from  the  enemy, 
ihey  rested  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  fight 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that  the  Romans  were  ter- 
rified and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for  defeating  them  entirely.  Philip 
♦as  not  pleased,  either  with  the  place  or  the  weather^  but  could  not  refuse 
himself  either  to  the  repeated  shouts  or  entreaties  of'^  his  soldiers,  who  be- 
woag^hi  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle :  and  accordingly  he  marched  them  out 
of  his  intrenchments.  The  proconsul  did  the  same,  and  drew  up  his  soldien 
in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side^  at  this  moment  in  which  their  fate  was  about  to 
be  detomined,  animated  their  troops  by  all  the  most  affecting  motives.  Philip 
represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  Persians,  Bactrians,  Indians^  in  a  word,  all  Asia, 
and  the  whole  east,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms ;  adding,  that  they  ought 
to  behave  with  the  greater  courage,  as  they  now  were  to  fignt,  not  for  sove- 
reignty, but  for  liberty,  which  Jto  valiant  men,  is  more  deaf  and  valuable  than 
the  empire  of  the  universe.  The  proconsul  reminded  his  soldiers  of  the  vic- 
tories tofey  had  so  lately  gained ;  on  one  side,  Sicily  and  Carthage ;  on  the 
other,  Italy  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the  Romans  j  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Alexander, 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms :  and,  what  ought  to  rouse  their 
courage  still  higher,  Philip,  whom  they  now  were  ab  ^ut  to  engage,  defeated 
more  than  once,  and  dbliged  to  fly  before  them. 

Fired  by  these  speeches,  the  soldiers,  who,  on  one  side,  called  themselves 
victors  of  the  east ;  and  on  the  othen  conquerors  of  the  west ;  the  former, 
fared  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  latter,  proud 
of  the  trophies  and  the  victories  they  had  so  lately  gained  ;  piepared  on  each 
lide  for  battle.*  Flamininus,  having  commandecf  the  right  wing  not  to  move 
kam  its  post,  placed  the  elephants  in  the  front  of  this  wing  ;  and  marching 

•HwmdbortatiMB>t»  utrimiv*  eoocit^ti  militei»  pralio  concumat,  ulteri  oritntis,  Blleri  occ'rdpotis  iinperic 
fenalMaoe  in  bellwm  alii  majannn  monm  Mrt^uMD  et  obfokUm  § loriaui.  bIu  virentem  r«c«» 
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with  a  hauffhty  and  intrepid  air^  led  on  the  left  ning  against  the  enemy  aa 
person,  llie  skirmishers  seeing  themselves  supported  by  the  legions,  now 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  began  tlie  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  lignt-armea  troops,  and  the  right  wing  of  his  phalani* 
hastened  towdrd  the  mountains ;  commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  <» 
the  army  immediately  af^er  him.  When  he  approached  the  Roman  camp^ 
and  found  his  light-armed  troops  engaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  tM 
sight.  But,  shortly  after,  seeing  them  give  way,  and  in  great  want  of  sup* 
port,  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  them,  and  engage  in  a  general  battle,  thoueli 
the  greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  was  still  upon  tlieir  march  toward  the  htlb 
where  he  then  was.  In  the  mean  time,  he  received  such  of  his  troops  as  had 
been  repulsed ;  posted  them,  whether  norse  or  foot,  on  the  right  wm^ ;  and 
commanded  the  light-armed  soldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files, 
and  to  keep  their  ranks  close  on  the  right 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commanded  the  phalanx 
to  march  toward  tnem  with  their  pikes  presented,  and  the  light-armed  sol- 
diers to  extend  beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintius  had  also,  at  the 
same  time,  received  into  his  intends  those  Who  had  begun  the  fight,  and  be 
charged  the  Macedonians.  The  batde  being  commenced,  each  side  set  up 
the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip's  right  wing  had  evidently  all  the  advantage  ; 
for,  charging  impetuously  from  those  hills  with  his  phalanx  on  the  Romans. 
the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  troops,  so  well  closed  and  coverea 
with  their  shields,  and  an  impenetrable  from  of  pikes.  The  Romans  were 
o61iged  to  give  way. 

But  it  was  different  wiUi  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing,  which  had  iMit  just 
come  up.  As  its  ranks  were  broke  and  separated  by  the  hillocks  and  une- 
ven ground,  Quintius  flew  to  bis  right  wing^  and  charged  vigorously  the  Idk 
wing  of  the  Macedonians ;  persuaded,  that  if  he  oould  break  it,  and  throw  it 
into  disorder,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing,  although  victorious.  The 
event  answered  his  expectation.  As  this  wing,  on  account  of  the  uneven- 
ness  and  rup;gednes8  of  the  ground^  could  not  keep  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx, 
nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to  that  order  of  battle  in  which  its  whole 
strength  consists,  it  was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion  atribune^  who  had  not  above  twenty  companies  under  bmi, 
made  a  movement  that  contributed  ^ery  much  to  the  victory.  Obsen^r 
that  Philip,  who  was  atta  great 'distance 'from  the  rest  of  the  army,  charged 
the  left  wing  of  ih»  Romans  with  vigour,  he  left  the  rigirt  where  he  was,  it 
not  being  in  want  of  support,  and  considering  the  present  disposition  of  tfa« 
armies,  .consultingroniy  his  own  reason,  he  marched  toward  the  phalanx  of 
the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  charged  them  in  the  rear  wkh  ail  nis  troops. 
The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the  pikes,  and  the  dose- 
ness- of  its  ranks,  could  not  face  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The 
tribune  broke  into  it,  killings  ail  before  him  as  he  advanced :  and  the  Macedon- 
ians, not  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled. 
What  increased  the  slaughter  was,  that  the  Romans,  who  had  given  way^ 
naving  rallied,  had  retitfned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  thne. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle  from  the  advantage  he  bad 
obtained  in  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But  when  he 
%RW  his  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms,and  the  Komans  pouring  upon  diem 
from  behind,  he  drew  off  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some  distance  fix>m  die 
fioid  of  battle,  and  from  thence  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  engagement ;  bat 
perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  pursued  lus  left  wine,  extemled  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  together  all  the  Thracians  and  Mac«» 
donians  he  could  assemble,  and  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had  declared  for  the  Bo* 
mans,  Philip  retired  to  Tempo,  where  he  halted,  to  await  for  those  who  IhmI 
escaped  the  dete  .    He  had  been  so  prudent  as  to  send  orders  to  Laitea 
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Id  bum  all  his  papers,  fhat  tbe  Romans  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  db 
Ir^s^nffany  of  his  friends.  The  Romans  fjursued  for  some  lime  those  wh# 
fied.  The  iEtoUans  were  accused  of  having  occasicned  Philip's  escape. 
For  they  amused  themselves  in  plundering  his  camp,  while  the  Romans  were 
employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy ;  so  that  wnen  they  returned,  they  found 
almost  nothing  in  ic  They  reproach«>d  them  first  on  that  account,  and  after- 
wards quarrefied  openly,  each  side  loading  the  otlier  with  the  grossest  insults. 
On  tbe  morrow,  aAer  having  sot  together  the  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  the 
noils,  they  marched  toward  Larissa.  The  Romans  lost  about  seven  hun- 
ared  men  in  this  battle,  and  tbe  Macedonians  thirteen  thousand,  eight  thou- 
sand of  whom  died  in  the  field,  and  i^ve  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 
Thus  ended  the  batde  of  Cynoscephale. 

The  .£tolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  this  battle,  and  con- 
tributed  very  much  to  the  victory ;  but,  they  were  so  vain,  or  rather  mso- 
knt,  as  to  ascribe  the  success  of  it  entirely  to  themselves ;  declaring,  without 
reserve  or  modesty,  that  they  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Romans,  and 
spread  this  repcMt  throughout  all  Greece.  Quintius,  who  was  already  ofiended 
at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience  in  seizing  the  plunder  without  waiting 
for  the  Romans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them,  for  their  insolent  reports 
m  regard  to  their  superior  valour.  From  that  time  he  behaved  with  great 
coldness  toward  them,  and  never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating  to 
public  affairs,  affecting  to  bumble  their  pride  on  all  occasions. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  Quintius, 
who  ought,  in  prudence.'  to  have  acted  with  more  tenderness  and  caudon  in 
regard  to  allies  so  useful  ^  the  Romans  ;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  affec- 
tion, he  paved  the  way|  at  a  distance,  for  that  open  defection,  to  which  the 
resentment  of  the  iGtc^ians  afterwards  carried  tnem.  But  had  he  dissem- 
bled wisely ;  had  he  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things,  and  appeared 
sometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  ^oliant  miffht  say  or  do  improperly,  he 
mieht,  perhaps,  have  repaedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  bftttle^  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Flamininus,  who 
was  at  Larissa,  under  pretence  of  desiring  a  truce  for  buryine  the  dead ;  but, 
in  reality,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul  agreed  to  both 
requests;  and  was  so  polity  asr to  bid  the  messenger  tell  the  king,^'  that  he 
desired  him  not  to  despond*"  The  iEtolians  were  highly  offended  at  this 
message.  As  these  people  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Romans,  and  judged  of  it  from  their  own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus 
would  not  have  appeared  favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted 
him  by  bribes ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread  such  reoorts  among  the 
allies.  • 

The  Roman  general  set  out)  with  the  confederates,  for  the  entrance  ^^ 
Tempe,  which  was  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He  assembled  them  beto^u 
die  king  arrived,  to  inquire  what  the^y  thought  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Amynandrus,  king  of  Athamani%^ho  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said, 
that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  be  concUided.  aa  might  enable  Greece  to  preserve 
peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  absence  ot  tbe  Romans. 

Alexander  the  iCtoliao  spoke,  nex^suad  said,  that  if  theproconsul  ima- 
gined, that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip,  he  should  procure  a  solid  peace 
for  the  Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for -the  GreekH^  h^  was  greatly  mistaken  ; 
that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macecionian  war,  would  be  to  drive 
Philip  out  of  his  kingdom ;  and  thaA  th»  might  be  very  easily  effected,  pro* 
riding  he  wofild  Take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion.  AAer  corroboral- 
ing  what  he  had  advanced  with  several  reasons,  he  sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander ;  "  You  do  not  knovr^  sajrs  he, 
^  either  the  character  of  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  interests  of  Greece.    It 
t  not  usual  with  the  Romans,  after  they  have  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  or 
power,  to  ruin  him  entirely  ;  and  of  this«  Hannibal  and  the  Carthagi* 
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Rians  are  a  manifest  proof.     As  t)  myself,  I  never  intended  to  make 
reconcilable  war  against  Philip ;  but  was  inclined  to  grant  him  a  i 
whenever  he  should  yield  to  the  conditions  that  should  be  prescribed  hlra. 
You  yourselves,  iEtolians,  in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for  that  pm^ 
posc^  never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom.    Should  victory 
inspire  us  with  such  a  design  ?    How  shameful  are  such  sentiments !    Wber 
an  enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field,  it  is  our  business  to  repel  him  with  braverj 
and  hjaughtiness  :  but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to  show 
modiTation,  gentleness,  and  humanity.     With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their 
interest,  !  confess,  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  less  powcffid 
than  formerly ;  but  it  no  less  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  should  not  be 
entirely  ^pj^royed.     That  kingdom  serves  them  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Thtaciansand  Gauls,  *  who,  were  they  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly 
fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done  before." 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion  and  that  of  the  coun- 
cil was,  that  if  Philip  would  promise  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  conditioot 
which  the  allier  had  formerly  prescribed,  that  then  a  peace  should  be  grantc^d 
him,  after  having  consulted  the  senate  about  it;  and  that  the  iEtolians  might 
form  whatever  i-esolutions  they  pleased  on  this  occasion.  Phineas,  praetor 
of  the  iEtolia;.s,  having  represented,  in  very  strong  terras,  that  Philip,  if  he 
he  should  escape  the  piesent  danger,  would  soon  form  new  projects,  and 
light  up  a  fresh  war ;  "  J  shall  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the  proconsul,^  and 
shall  take  effectual  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any  thing 
against  us." 

The  next  day,  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  conference  : 
and  three  days  after,  the  council  being  assembled  again,  he  came  into  it,  aoa 
spoke  wiih  so  much  prudence  and  wisdom,  as  softened  the  wliole  assembly. 
lie  declared  that  he  would  accept,  and  execute,  whatever  conditions  the  Ro- 
uians  and  the  allies  should  prescribe ;  and  that  with  regard  to  every  thing 
\  Ise,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  Upon  tliete  words 
tlie  whole  council  were  silent.  Only  Phineas  the  iEtolian  started  some  diffi- 
lulties,  which  were  altogether  improper,  and  for  that  reason  entirely  disr»- 
«(4rded. 

But  what  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  waf 
^Js  haying  advice  that  Antiochus,at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  marehiii^oai 
of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  irruption  into  Europe.  He  apprehended,  that 
Philip  might  think  of  putting  his  cities  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  therein 
misrht  g'lin  time.  Besides,  he  was  sensible,  that  should  another  consul  come 
in  his  stead,  all  the  honour  of  the  war  would  be  ascribed  to  him.  These  rea- 
sons prevailed  i^th  him  to  grant  the  king  a  truce  for  four  months ;  where- 
a]ym\  lie  received  four  hundred  talents  from  him,  took  Demetrius  his  son,  aiMl 
some  of  his  friends,  as  hostages  ;  and  gave  him  permission  to  send  to  Rome, 
to  receive  such  farther  conditions  from  the  senate  as  they  should  prescribe. 
Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  separated,  after  having  mutually  pro* 
mised,  that  in  case  a  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  Flamininus  should  re^ 
turn  to  Philip  the  talents  and  the  hostages.  This  bein^  done,  the  several 
parties  concerned  sent  deputations  to  Rome ;  some  to  solicit  peace,  and  othen 
to  throw  obstacles  in  its  way. 

While  these  measures  were  concerting,  to  bring  about  a  general  peace, 
some  expeditions,  of  little  importance,  "were  undertaken  in  several  places. 
Androsthenes,  who  commanded  imder  the  kin^,  at  Corinth,  had  a  considera- 
ble body  of  troops,  consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand  men ;  be  was  de>i 
feated  in  a  batde  by  Nlcostratus,  prsetor  of  the  Achaeans,  who  came  apoa 
kim  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a  time  when  his  troops  were  dispersed 
op  and  down  the  plains,  and  plundering  th^  country.     The  Acamamaiii 

*  A  freat  aomber^f  OamU  Uai  setttod  in  the  countries  ftljoinia(  ThraM. 
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wsim  tfc^  i4cd  in  their  sentiments ;  some  bein;  for  Pbilip,  ud  otiwrs  for  the 
Romans.  The  latter  had  laid  sieee  to  Leucus.  News  bems  brought  of  thr 
viclary  gained  at  Cynoscephak,  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  conquer* 
€ts.  At  the  same  time  the  Rhodians  took  Ferea,  a  small  country  m  Caria, 
which,  as  they  |  retended,  beloDffed  to  them,  and  had  been  unjustly  taken 
fnm  tiiem  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  on  the  other  side,  repulsed  Ae  Dar« 
daiiiani8,who  had  made  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  to  plunckr  it  daring  the 
H  Slate  of  Ids  aflairs.    After  this  expedition,  tfaclunff  retirad  to  Thessalonica.* 

At  Rome^  the  time  for  the  election  of  consuls  navinr  arrived,  L.  Furiui 
Furpureo  and  M.  Claudis  Marcellus  were  chosen.  At  the  same  time  letters 
arrived  from  Quintos,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  Philip. 
They  were  first  read  before  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people ;  and 
public  prayers,  during  five  days,  were  ordered,  to  thank  the  |o(w  for  the  pro- 
tection they  had  granted  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip.t 

Some  days  after,  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the  intended  peace  with 
die  king  of  Macedonia;  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  senate.^  Each  of  the 
■nbmadorB  made  lon^  speeches,  according  to  his  respective  ^ews  and  inter- 
ots ;  but  at  last  the  majority  were  for  peace.  The  same  affair  being  brought 
Wfoie  the  people,  Marcellus,  who  passionately  desired  to  command  the  ar- 
mies in  Greece,  used  his  utmost  encleavours  to  break  the  treaty,  but  all  to  no 
pnrposp ;  for  the  people  approved  the  proposal  of  Flamininus,  and  ratified 
Ae  conditions.  The  senate  afterwards,  appointed  ten  of  the  most  illustrious 
ckizeM  t«>  go  into  Greece,  to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  Flamininus,  the  af- 
fiurs  of  that  country,  and  secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  Assembly,  the 
Atkstwm  desired  to  be  received  as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  but  that 
tflSur  meeting  with  some  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten  commissioners. 

A  seiiiien  had  broken  o«  in  Bcrotia,  between  the  partisans  of  Philip  and 
those  of  «he  Romans,  which  rose  to  a  great  height  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
tttowded  with  any  ill  consequences,  the  proconsul  having  soon  appeased  it. 

The*  ten  cominMoners,  who  had  set  out  from  Rome  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Greeice,  soon  arrived  in  that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peaee^  which  they  settled  in  concert  with  Flamininus,  were  as  follow  :  that 
ill  the  ether  cities}  of  Greece,  both  hi  Asia  and  Europe,  should  bef  firee,  and 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws :  that  Philip,  before  the  celebration  of  the 
kthmai  games,  should  evacuate  those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons:  that 
he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  deliver 
ap  to4iiem  all  the  ships  that  had  decks,  five  feluccas  excepted,  and  the  gal- 
kys  haYing  sixteen  benches  of  rowers.  That  he  should  pay  a  thousand  ta- 
leati ;  one  half  down,  and  tlie  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  b> 
Way  iff  tribute.  Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius  his 
loa,  who  aceordinriy  was  sent  to  Rome.( 

m  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  great  satis- 
fection  of  the  Greeks,  and  verv  happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Han- 
nibal, who,  though  vanquished,  mignt  still  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  the 
Romans  considerable  employment,  Antiochus,  seein{(  Ids  power  considerably 
increased  by  his  glorious  exploits,  which  had  acquired  him  the  surname  of 
Great,  had  actually  resolved  to  carry  hb  arms  into  Europe.  If,  therefore, 
Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  forseen  what  would  come  to  pass, 
asd  had  not  speedily  concluded  this  peace ;  had  the  war  against  Antiochus 
been  joined,  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carr]nng  on  against  Philip ; 
and  bad  the  two  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  then  in  the  world,  uniting 
tkmr  views  and  interests,  invaded  Rome  at  the  sane  thn# ;  it  is  certain,  tbi 
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Romans  woaA  have  been  engaged  in  as  manv'baltles,  and  aa  great 
as  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  sustain  in  the  war  against  HannibaL 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known^U  Greece,  iEtolia  excepted, 
received  the  news  of  it  with  universal  joy.  The  inhabitanto  of  the  latiei 
country  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  inveighed  privately  against  it  among  the  con- 
federals ;  afRrming.  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  empty  words  ;  that  the 
Greeks  were  amused  with  the  name  of  liberty,  with  which  specious  term  the 
Romans  covered  their  interested  views :  that  they  indeed  suffered  the  cities  in 
Asia  to  enjoy  their  freedom ;  but  that  they  seemed  to  reserve  to  themselves 
those  of  Europe,  as  Orea,  Eretria,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corjntb.  Tliat 
therefore  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains;  and,  at 
most,  had  only  changed  its  sovereign. 

These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the  more  uneasy,  as  they 
were  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  commissioners,  pursusipt  to  tfaie 
instructions  tney  had  received  from  Rome,  advised  Flamininus  to  restore  ali 
the  Greeks  to  their  liberty  ;  but  to  keep  possession  of  the  cities  of  Coriodiy 
Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were  the  mlets  of  Greece ;  and  to  put  stroof 
garrisons  in  them,  to  prevent  their  being  seized  by  Antiochus.  He  prevailed 
in  the  council  to  have  Corinth  set  at  li^rty  ;  but  it  was  resolved  there^  that 
a  strong  garrison  should  be  pit  into  the  citadel,  as  well  as  in  the  two  cities  of 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias  ;  and  ihis  for  a  time  only,  till  they  should  be  entirely 
rid  of  their  fears  with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

it  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Isthmian  games  were  to  be  solemnised ; 
and  the  expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be  transacted,  had  drawn  thither  an 
incredible  multitude  of  people,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  condt- 
tM>ns  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  wnich  were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was  the 
topic  of  all  conversations,  and  various  constructions  were  put  upon  them; 
but  very  few  could  be  persuaded,  that  the  Romans  would  evacuate  all  the 
cities  they  had  taken.  All  Greece  was  in  this  uncertainty,  when  the  mu^ 
lude  being  assembled  in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  a  herald  came  for- 
ward, and  published,  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
and  Titus  Quintius  the  general,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
ease  and  deliver  from  all  garrisons,  itixes  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians^  the 
Locrians,  the  Phocians.  the  Eubceans,  the  Phthiot  Achsans,  the  Masnesians, 
the  The^alians,  and  ttie  Perrhoebians ;  declare  them  firee,  and  ordain  that 
they  shall  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws  and  usages.^ 

At  these  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  because  of  die  ncmt 
that  interrupted  them,  all  the  spectators  were  tilled  with  excess  of  joy.  Tliey 
gazed  upon,  and  questioned  one  another  with  astonishment,  and  could  not 
believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears ;  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  saw  and 
heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation, 
which  was  now  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  single 
word  of  the  decree  was  lost.  But  now,  fully  assured  of  their  happiness,  tiny 
abandoned  themselves  again  to  the  highest  transports  of  ioy,  and  broke  into 
such  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the  sea  resounoed  them  to  a  great 
distance ;  and  some  ravens  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the  assem- 
bly, fell  down  in  the  stadium ;  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all  tlie  blessings  of  this 
life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty !  The  games  and  sports  were 
(lurried  over  with  neglect  and  disregard ;  for  so  great  was  the  general  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  that  it  extingtushed  every  other  thought* 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Roman  gen* 
eral ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  nis  deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  " 


•  Audita  Toce  prscooU,  inid«t  faodiam  foiu  qoam  quod  wairtrwm  bominet  e«p«i«at.    Tix  nti 
«•  qinsque  audiase ;  alU  aliot  intoeri  minbundi  relot  MHoaii  rajMm  necieai,  qood  mi  MMnqaa  pi 
Mwvm  •ariinii  idei  ■rimnivn  credeatea,  proumof  tnttr  vogabaat.    RavaeidM  pnMa»  HaiMa  pn 
tad<m.    Tan  ab  oarto  jam  gandio  tantat  com  nlaawatjiM— ii  aal 
yartret*  aihil  omaiam  boBornm  mnltitadim  gTatias«aaaai  Wbartatf, 
ractaai  aat.  at  arilkn  oee  aaiod  sac  aeali  taaetactfa  laAaati 
i!!ariiai  aaaMa  TolaptatuB*— Lir.  I.  uxUL  a.  St^ 
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hand,  and  to  throw  crowni  and  fMooot  of  flowen  of«r  Mai  hi  would 
lun  the  Lizard  of  being  pressed  to  death  by  liu*  crowd,  iiad  r.ut  tht^  viuour  of 
Ihs  years,  for  he  was  not  above  thirty-three  years  old,  and  the  joy  which  su 
glonous  a  day  gave  him,  sustained  and  enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue. 

I  would  indeed  ask,  whether  any  man  ever  could  see  a. more  happy  or 
BK>re  ^k>rious  day  thiin  this  was  tor  Flamininus  and  the  Roman  people  ^ 
What  ..re  all  the  triumphs  of  the  world  in  comparison  with  what  we  have 
seen  oo  thb  occasion  ?  Should  we  estimate  the  value  p(  all  the  trophies,  ail 
the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  greatest  captains,  how 
Httle  would  they  appear,  when  opposed  to  this  single  action  of  goodnetft. 
humanity,  and  justice  !  It  is  a  groat  misfortune  to  princes,  that  they  are  iw 
so  senable  as  they  should  be  to  so  refined  a  joy,  to  so  affecting  and  exquisilt 
a  dory,  as  that  which  arises  from  doing  good  to  many. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day,*  and  of  the  invaluable  blessing 
dien  bestowed,  was  for  ever  renewing,  and  for  a  long  time ;  the  only  subiect 
of  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Evervone  cried  in  the  highest 
transports  of  admuratioii,  and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  ^  that  there  was  a  people 
in  the  world,  who,  at  their  own  expense  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage 
in  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  other  nations ;  and  that  not  for  their  neighbours, 
or  people  situated  on  the  same  continent,  but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to 
distun  dimes,  to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust  Ppwer  from  the  earth,  and  to 
establish  universally,  law,  equity,  ami  justice.  That  bv  a  single  word,  and  the 
foice  of  a  herald,  liberty  had  beeA  restored  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Aua.  That  a  creat  soul  only  could  have  formed  such  a  design  ;  but' that  to 
execute  it  was  uie  effect  at  once  of  the  highest  good  fortune,  and  the  most 
consummate  virtue.'' 

They  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  which  Greece  had  fought  for  the 
«kc  of  liberty.  "  After  sustaining  so  many  wars,''  said  they,  "  never  was 
its  valour  crowned  with  so  blessed  a  reward,  as  when  strangers  came  and 
took  up  arms  in  its  defence.  It  was  then  tnat,  almost  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood,  or  losing  one  man,  it  acquired  the  greatest  and  nobl&st  of  all 
prizes  for  which  mankind  can  contend.  Valotu*  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all 
tiiD€s;*but  of  all  virtues,  justice  is  most  rare.  AgesiJaus,  Lysander.  Nicias, 
iu)d  Alcibiades,  had  great  abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gained  battles 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but,  it  was  for  themselves  and  their  country,  not  for 
Grangers  and  foreigners,  they  fought  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  foi 
the  Romans.''t 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the  present  state  of  affairs ; 
aod  the  effects  soon  answered  the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  Isthmian 
l^mes ;  for  the  commissioners  separated,  to  go  and  put  their  decree  in  ex- 
ecmion  in  all  the  cities. 

Flamininus  having  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Nemean  games,  ne  competently  dbcharged  all  the  duties  of  that  employ^ 
nent,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  die  festival ;  and  he  also  published  by  a  herald,  at  these  games,  as  he  ImmI 
done  at  all  the  rest,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good  ordinances  in  theni, 
fpformed  laws,  restored  amity  and  concord  between  the  citizens,  by  appeas- 
ing quarrels  and  seditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles ;  infinitely  niore  pleased 
with  being  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to 
(^establi8h  unity  among  them,  than  he  had  been  in  conquering  the  Mao^don- 


*  Nee  pneteni  ommura  modo  effuia  laetitia  e'.t;  led  p«r  multos  6\§t  ^ratii  et  cop;it«tionn~ai  et  f«>rTn  ni 
*B(«vocatiu  Ene  aliqusm  In  terris  fcntem,  quas  lua  impenM,  tuo  Ubore  ac  penculo,  b«l1a^rat  prr  H' 
^v^ti  alionmT:  neo  hoc  finitimit,  aat  propinqafle  riciniUtis  hominibnttaut  terrii  continenti  June  tig  ^nb 
^;  naiia  traji^t.  ne  quod  toto  oAm  terranim  iojnttum  imperiam  tit,  et  ubique  jus,  fas,  lea  potrBtifi!  r  v 
■■t  Um  voc«  yimnm  t  Hberatat  omnea  Onecia:  atqu«  Atias  orbet-  Hoc  tpo  eonc>pere*  ••idac^  an\n 
^i'Ht  ftdtWarftMi  aJ^acara,  Tirtutia  at  fbrlann  in^entii.'— Lhr.  »  Sf 
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Dians :  to  thai  liberty  seemed  the  least  of  the  blesshtgs  they  had  recei%^ 
irora  nim.  And,  indeed,  of  what  service  would  liberty  have  been  to  the 
Greeks,  had  not  justice  and  concord  been  restored  among  them  ?  What  an 
example  is  here  for  governors  of  provinces !  How  happy  are  the  people 
onder  magistrates  of  this  character ! 

It  is  related,  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  having  been  deliveied  by  Ly« 
curgus  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  dra«-^ 
him  to  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum  which  foreigners  wereofiiged 
by  law  to  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  and  meeting  soon  after  the  son; 
c(  his  deliverer,  said  to  them,  ^  I  repay  with  usury  the  kindness  yoar  fathet 
did  me ;  for  I  am  the  cause  that  all  mankind  praise  him."  But  the  gratitude 
which  the  Greeks  showed  Flamininus  and  the  Romans,  did  not  terminate 
merely  in  praising,  but  was  abo  of  infinite  service  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
power,  by  inducmg  all  nations  to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  of 
thehr  engagements.  For  they  not  only  freely  received  such  generab  as  the 
Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  earnestly  that  th^  might  be  sent ;  they 
called  them  in,^  and  joyfully  submitted  themselves  to  their  orders.  Not  only 
nations  and  cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints  to  ofier  a^iot 
the  injustice  of  neighbouring  powers,  had  recourse  to  them,  and  put  themaelvet 
in  a  manner  under  their  safeguard ;  so  ths^t,  in  a  short  time,  from  an  eflfecf 
of  the  divine  protection,  to  use  Plutarch's  expression,*  the  whole  earth  sub- 
mitted to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  cime  to  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
which  "was  neld  at  Thermae,t  a  city  of  iEtolia.  He  there  made  a  long 
speech,  to  exhort  the  ^tollans  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  party  for 
whom  thev  had  declared,  and  never  to  infringe  the  alliance  they  had  made 
with  the.llomans.  Some  of  the  principal  iGtolians  complained,  but  with 
modesty,  that  the  Romans,  from  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  did  not  show 
so  much  favour  as  before  to  their  nation.  Others  reproached  hint,  bat  in 
harsli  and  injurious  terms,  that  had  h  not  been  for  the'iEtolians,tbe  Romans 
would  neither  have  conouered  Philip,  nor  have  been  able  to  set  foot  in  Greece. 
Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  dbputes  and  contests,  which  are  always  oi^  perni- 
cious consequence,  was  so  prudent  as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  senate',  assur- 
ing them,  that  all  possible  justice  would  be  done  them*  They  accordingly 
came  to  that  resolution  ;  and  thus  ended  the  war  against  Philip. 

fBCTIOir  IV.— THE  ROMANS  SEND  AN  EMBASSY  TO  ANTIOCHUS.     COMSPIRACT 

AGAINST  PTOLEMY.     8COPA8  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunately;  for  the  Romans,  who 
Otherwise  would  have  been  invaded  by  two  powerAil  enemies  at  the  same 
time,  Philip  and  Antiochus  ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Romans  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  proclaim  war  against  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  hb  conquests 
daily^  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  cross  over  into  Europe. 

After  having  established  ^ooa  order  in  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  by  the 
alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  possessed  himsdf  of 
several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  these,  of  Ephesus.  he  took  the  mos* 
proper  measures  for  the  success  of  hb  obsigns,  and  to  give  nim  the  poasessior 
of  all  those  kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had  fbrmeny  belonged  to  hb  aii- 
ee8tor8.t 

Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Greclv)  cities  of  Asia,  who  enjoyed  thdi 
liberty  at  that  time,  seeing  plainJy  that  he  intended  \c  biis^r  them  under  sob 
jection,  resolved  to  dcfena  themselves.    But  being  unable  tc  resist  so 
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Idl  ao  cncmvy  they  emploreil  the  Romans  for  pro't^ctlon,  whidi  was  tocm 
grafted.  The  Romans  sav^r  plainly,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  ciieck  tht 
prueress  of  Antiochus  towarcl  .the  west :  and  how  iutal  the  copseque^ce 
would  be,  should  they  suffer  him  toc^ztenu  his  power  by  sealing  ,o^  the  coa»t 
of  Asia,  according  to  the  plan  he  hod  laid  down,  llie  Romans  were  tber» 
fore  very  glad  of  ihe  opportunity  those  free  cides  gave  them  of  opposing  it; 
and  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antio^us,  he  had  already  serA 
off  detachments  from  hb  army,  which  had  formed  the  sieges  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampsacus.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespoot  m. person  with  the  re- 
maindej^  and  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Thracian  ChersoBssus.  Finding  Ui« 
city  of  Lysimachia*  all  in  ruins,  the  Thracians  having  demolished  it  a  kw 
>ears  before,  he  be^an  to  rebuild  it,  with  the  design  oi  founding  a  icingdoa 
there  for  Seleucus,  his  second  son ;  to  make  all  the  coiintry  round  i:kis  domiA- 
ions,and  this  city  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  these  new  prefects,  t)ie  Roman 
ambassadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at  Sely  nibria,  a  city 
of  that  country,  and  were  attended  by  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia.  The  first  conferences,  were  employed  only  in  civilities,  which  appeared 
sincere ;  but  iHien  they  proceeded  to  business,  the  face  of .  affairs  was  soon 
changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  required  Antiochus  lo 
restore  to  Ptolemy  the  several  cities  m  Asia  which  he  had  taken  firom  him  ; 
chat  he  should  evacuate  all  those  which  had  been,  possessed  by  Philip,  it  not 
(>^in|;  iust  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war  which  the  Romans  had 
earned  on  against  that  prince ;  and  that  he  shoald  not  molest  such  of  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He  added,  that  the  Romanf 
were  gieaily  surprised  at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe  with  two  such 
numerous  armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ;  and  for  rebuilding  Lysimachia, 
an  undertaking  which  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  invade  them^ 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered,  that  Ptolemr  should  have  full  satisfaction, 
vhen  his  marriase,  which  was  already  conchided,  should  be  spleronized* 
That  with  regard^  to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain  their  liber* 
ties,  it  wsLS  from  him,  and  not  firom  the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  them. 
With  respect  to  Lysimachia.  he  declared,  that  ne  rebuilt  it,  with  the  design 
of  making  it  the  residence  or  hb  son  Seleucus ;  that  Thrace,  and  the  Cher* 
looesus,  which  was  part  of  it^  belonged  to  him  ;  Uiat  they  had  l>een  conquered 
from  Lysimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  ancestors ;  and  that  he 
came  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to  Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had 
taken  there  from  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Komans  could  have  to 
them ;  and  therefore  he  desu*ed  them  to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  afla'u^  of 
Ana.  than  he  did  with  those  of  Italy. 

Tne  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus 
might  be  called  in,  they  were  accordingly  admitted.  These  spoke  whh  so 
uiQch  fireedom,  as  to  incense  Antiochus  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a 
passion,  that  the  Romans  had  no  business  to  judge  of  those  affairs.  UpoQ 
this,  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  disorder ;  none  of  the  parties  received 
Mtis&ction.  and  the  whole  seemed  to  make  a  rupture  inevitable. 

Durine  tnese  hegociations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptolemy  Cpiphanes  was 
dead.  Antiochus  immediately  tnought  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  accord- 
ipfly  went  on  board  his  fleet  to  go  and  take  possession  of  it.  He  \e(i  his  son 
Seleucus  at  Lysimachia,  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  projects  he  had  formed 
with  regard  to  those  parts.  He  first  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all 
lus  ships  in  that  port  to  join  his  fleet,  in  order  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for 
Efypt.  Arriving  at  Patara  in  Lycia,  advice  was  brought,  that  the  report 
nfOk  was  spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death  was  false.     For  this  reasoo, 

•  lUt  c\Xr  stood  on  \ht  isHunvt  or  nerk  of  Um  porlwMlo. 
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kit  changed  his  course,  and  nade  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to^ 
h ;  but  a  storm  that  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed  a  great  numbei 
of  his  men,  and  broke  all  his  measures.  He  thought  himself  very  happv,  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  wit^^  his  fleet,  which 
he  there  refitted,  and  went  and  wintered  m  Antiochia,  without  making  any 
new  attempt  that  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread  of  Ptolemy's  death,  was 
firom  a  conspiracy  having  been  really  formed  against  his  life.  This  design 
was  instigated  by  Scopas.  That  general,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  foreign  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  iEtolians,  his  countrymen, 
imagined  that,  with  so  formidable  a  body  of  well-disciplined  veteran  forces, 
it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  usurp  the  crown  during  the  king's  minority.  His* 
plan  was  already  formed ;  and  nad  he  not  let  slip  the  opportunity,  by  con* 
suiting  and  debating  whh  his  friends,  instead  of  acting,  ne  would  certainly 
have  succeeded.  Aristomenes,  the  prime  minister,  being  apprised  of  the  con 
spiracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arrest ;  after  which,  he  was  examined  before 
the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  with  all  his  accomplices.  This  con« 
spiracy  caused  the  government  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  ^tolians,  who, 
till  then,  had  been  in  great  esteem  for  their  fidelity ;  most  of  them  were  re- 
moved from  their  employments,  and  sent  into  their  own  country.  After  the 
death  of  Scopas,  immense  treasures  were  found  in  his  coffers,  which  he  had 
amassed^  by  plundering  the  provinces  over  which  he  commanded.    As  Sco- 

?as,  during  the  course  oi  hb  victories  in  Palestine,  had  subjected  Judea  and 
erusalem  to  the  Egyptian  empire^  the  greatest  part  oi  his  treasures  arose, 
00  doubt,  firom  thence.  The  transition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and  treason 
is  often  very  short ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general,  who  discovers  a  passion 
/or  riches,  cannot  safely  be  relied  on.* 

Obe  of  the  principal  accomplices  of  Scopas,  was  Dicsearchus,  who  for- 
merly had  been  admural  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  A  very  strange  ar 
tion  is  related  of  this  man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall  upon 
the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties : 
before  he  came  out  of  the  harbour,  he  set  up  two  altars,  one  to  injustice,  and 
the  other  to  impiety ;  and  offered  sacrifices  on  both,  to  insult,  as  one  would 
ima|^ine^  at  the  same  time  both  gods  and  men.  As  tnis  wretch  had  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distinguished  him  also  from 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  his  execution.  He  despatched  all  the  others 
by  po'ison,  but  caused  Dicaearchus,  to  die  in  excruciating  torments. 

The  instigators  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death,  and  all  their  mea- 
sures entirely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet 
quite  attained  the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon  the  throne 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  thereby  took  the  government  upon  him- 
self^ and  accordingly  began  to  transact  business.  As  long  as  Aristomenrs  ad- 
ministered under  him.  all  things  went  well ;  but  when  he  conceived  disgust 
/or  that  faithful  and  able  minister,  and  not  long  after  put  him  to  death,  to  rid 
fiimself  of  a  man  whose  virtue  was  offensive  to  him,  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  one  continued  series  of  disorder  and  confusion.  His  subjects  now 
laboured  under  as  many  evils,  and  even  greater,  than  in  his  father's  reign, 
when  vice  was  most  triumphant. 

When  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Philip, 
returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  reoort,  they  told  the  senate,  that  they  must 
expect  and  prepare  for  a  new  war,  which  would  be  still  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  they  had  just  before  terminated :  that  Antiochus  had  crossed  into 
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the  feat  of  war:  that  the  iEtolians,  a  people  naturally  reatleii  and 
iDTbuieat,  and  disgusted  with  Rome,  would  certainur  rise  on  that  occasion : 
that  Greece  fostered  in  its  own  bosom  a  tyrant,  Naois,  more  avaricious  and 
cruel  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  was  meditating  how  to  enslave  it ; 
and  therefore,  having  been  restored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the  Romans,  it 
would  only  cnange  its  sovereign,  and  would  fall  under  a  more  grievous  cap- 
Irrity  than  before,  especially  if  Nabis  should  continue  in  possession  of  the 
•ilyof  Argus.* 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  look  to  the  transactions  of  Nabis,  and  tney 
were  particularly  violent  over  all  the  steps  of  Antiochus.  He  had  just  be- 
fore left  Antiochia,  m  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  go  to  Ephesus  ;  and 
had  scarcely  \e(i  it,  wIicm  Hannibal  arrived  there,  and  claimed  his  protection. 
That  general  had  lived  unmolested  at  Carthaee,  during  six  years,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  was  now  suspected  of  hold- 
ing a  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus,  and  of  forming  with  him  the  de- 
sign of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  His  enemies  sent  advice  of  this  secretly 
to  the  Romans,  who  immediately  deputed  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  for  more 
particular  information  as  to  the  fact ;  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs  should 
be  manifest,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  them 
But  that  general  iiad  too  much  penetration  and  foresignt,  and  had  been  toe 
long  accustomed  to  prepare  for  storms,  even  in  the  greatest  calms,  not  to  sua- 
pect  their  design  ;t  so  that,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their 
comroisMon,  he  withdrew  privately,  ^ot  to  the  coast,  and  went  on  board  a 
ihip,  which  always  lay  ready,  by  nis  order,  against  such  an  occasion.  He 
escaped  to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  expected  to 
find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 

He  arrived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was  meditating  in 
mspense  whether  he  should  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  arrival 
of  Hannibal  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  He  did  not  doubt,  that  with  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  a  man  who  had  so  often  defeated  the  Romans,  and 
who  bad  thereby  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  complete  all  his^designs.  He  now  thought  of 
Boching  but  victories  and  conquests ;  war  was  accordingly  resolved,  and  ml  that 
mr  and  the  following  wei'e  employed  in  making  the  necessary  preparations. 
In  the  mean  time,  embassies  were  sent  on  both  sides,  upon  pretext  of  an  ac- 
commodatioD  ;  but  in  reality  to  gain  time,  and  observe  what  the  enemy  were 
doing. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  states,  except  the  ^tolians.  whose  secret 
discontent  1  observed  before,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peacSe,  and  fai 
that  condition  admired  no  less  the  temperance.  Justice,  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  victor,  than  they  had  before  admired  nis  courage  and  intrepidity  in 
the  field.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Quintius  received  a  decree  from 
Rome,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  declare  war  against  Nabis.  Upon  this 
be  convened  the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  after  acquainting  them  with 
the  cause  of  their  meeting,  "  You  perceive,"  said  he,  "that  the  subject  of 
die  present  deliberation  solely  regards  you.  Our  business  is  to  determine, 
whether  Argos,  an  ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  shuated  in  the  midst  or 
Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  conunon  with  the  rest  of  the  cities ;  or  whe- 
ther It  shall  continue  subjeet  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  has  seized  it.  Thit 
«iffair  concerns  the  Romans,  only  as  the  slavery  of  a  single  city  would  bereave 
iftem  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely  delivered  Greece.  Consider  therefore 
what  is  to  be  done,  ana  your  resolution  shall  determine  my  conduct."! 

The  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the  ^tolians,  who 
ttold  not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  against  the  Romans,  which  they 
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nuTied  80  high,  as  to  charge  (hem  with  breach  of  faith  in  keepiof  . 
of  ChfJcis  and  Demetrias.  at  a  time  when  the}'  boasted  of  their  tiavin^  _ 

restored  ihe  liberty  of  CTeece.  They  inveighed  no  less  against  the  rest  o$ 
the  allies,  who  desired  to  be  secured  from  the  rapine  of  the  iCtolians^  who^ 
according;  to  them,  were  Greeks  only  in  name,  but  real  enemies  in  their  hearts* 
The  dispute  growing  warm,  Quintius  obliged  them  to  debate  only  oo  the 
scbject  before  them ;  upon  which  it  was  unanimously  resolvedi  thai  war 
KiHuKI  be  declared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he  should  relbfe 
t;)  '-estore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty ;  and  every  one  promised  to  seod  a 
speedy  succour ;  which  was  faithfully  performed.  Aristhenes,  general  of  the 
Achseans,  joined  Quintius  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thou- 
sand horse. 

Philip  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  as  his  quota,  and  the.Thessalians  four 
hundrea  horse.  The  brother  of  Quintius  arrivea  also  with  a  fleet  of  forty 
galleys,  to  which  the  Rhodians,  and  king  Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A  great 
number  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  ofnaf- 
in?  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  They  had  Aejes« 
polis  at  tbeur  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  justly  belonged.  Wnea 
but  an  infant,  he  had  been  expelled  by  Lycurgus  the  tyrant,  after  the  deatk 
of  Cleomenes. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but  Quindus  thought  it  more 
adyiseable  to  march  directly  against  the  tyrant.  He  had  eteatly  strength* 
ened  the  fortifications  of  Sparta ;  and  had  sent  for  a  thousana  chosen  soldiem 
from  Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the  other  thousand  he  had  already  among  fait 
forces.  He  bi^  three  thousand  other  foreign  troops  in  his  service :  and  b^ 
sides  these,  ten  thousand  natives  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  hmti. 

At  the  same  tune,  he  also  concerted  measures  to  secure  himself  from  d(v 
mestic  troubles.     Having  caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the 


bly,  and  posting  armed  soldiers  round  them,  after  some  little  preamble,  ha 
declared,  that  as  the  present  juncture  of  a^iirs  obliged  him  to  take  soma 
precaittions  for.  his  own  safety,  he  therefore  was  determined  to  imprisoD  a 
certain  number  of  citizens.  wl)om  he  had  just  cause  to  suspect;  and  that  the 
instailt  the  enemy  should  be  repulsed,  whom,  he  said,  he  had  no  reason  ta 
fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at  home,  he  would  release  those  prisoners* 
He  then  named  about  eighty  youlhs  of  the  principal  families;  and  throwiDg 
them  into  a  strong  prison,  ordered  all  their  throats  to  be  cut  the  nigbt  follow- 
ing. He  also  put  to  death  in  the  Tillages  a  great  number  of  the  helots,  wba 
were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Having  by  thb  bar 
bmnty  spread  universal  terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  firmly  re 
solved  not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was  in,  nor  hazard  a  battle 
against  troop  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  tlie  £uix)tas,  which  runs  almost  under  the 
walls  of  the  city^  while  he  was  forming  lus  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign 
troops  against  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expect  such  a  sally  because  they 
had  not  been  opposed  at  ail  upon  then*  march,  they  were  at  first  thrown  iato 
»me  disorder  ;  but  soon  recovering  themselves,  they  repulsed  the  enemy  Id 
•he  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrovtr,  Quintius  leadii^  his  troops,  in  order 
of  battle,  near  the  livcr  on  the  other  side  Oi  the  city,  when  the  rear  guards 
had  passed,  Nabis  caused  his  foreign  troops  to  attack  it.  The  Rcnnans  in* 
stantly  faced  about,  arid  the  charge  was  very  spirited  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last, 
the  foreigners  were  broken,  and  put  to  flight  Great  lumbers  of  them  weia 
killed:  for  the 'Ach jeans,  who  wer6  well  acquainted  with  the  cduntry,  pw* 
sued  tnem  every  where,  and  ^ave  them  no  quarter.  Quintius  encan^ped 
near  Amyclse ;  and  after  ravaging  all  the  beantifijl  plains  that  lay  round  tha 
citv,  he  removed  his  camp  towards  the  Ekirotas  ^  and  from  thence  ruined  dM 
valleys,  u  the  foot  of  mount  Tayeetus,  and  the  lands  lyinff  near  the  aaa. 

At  tne  same  time,  the  proconsuPs  brother,  who  conmianded  the  R&am 
leet*  laid  siafv  to  Uythium,  at  that  time  a  strong  and  very  important  cit3^ 
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of  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodiani  came  up  very  seasonably  ;  for  tha 
defended  themselves  with  great  courage ;  however,  after  making  a 
loiMr  and  vigorous  resistance,  they  surrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city ;  and  therefore  sent  a 
licraJd  to  Quinttus,  to  demand  an  interview,  which  was  |rranted.  Besides 
several  other  arguments  in  his  own  favour,  on  which  Nabis  laid  great  stress, 
he  insisted  strongly  on  the  late  alliance  which  the  Romans  and  Quintius  hiro« 
self  had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Philip ;  an  alliance,  on  which 
he  ought  to  rely  tlie  more,  as  the  Romans  professed  themselves  faithful  and 
religious  observers  of  treaties,  which  tbey  boasted  their  having  never  violated. 
That  nothing  had  been  changed  on  his  part  since  the  treaty.  That  he  was 
then  what  he  had  always  been ;  and  had  never  given  the  Romans  any  new 
occasion  for  complaints  or  reproaches.  These  arguments  were  very  just ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth.  Quintius  had  no  solid  reasons  to  oppose  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  answer  ne  only  expatiated  in  general  complaints,  and  reproached 
him  with  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny :  but,  was  ne  less  covetous,  cruel, 
and  tyrannical,  at  tfaie  time  of  the  treaty  ?  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first 
mterriew. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos.  since  the  Romans 
required  it ;  as  also  to  give  them  up  theur  prisoners  and  aeserters.  He  de- 
sired Qoiotius,  in  case  he  had  any  other  demands,  to  make  them  in  writing, 
in  order  that  hemicht  deliberate  upon  them  with  his  friends ;  to  which  Quin« 
do^conseoted.  Tne  Roman  general  also  held  a  council  with  his  allies.  Most 
of  them  were  of  opinkxi,  that  they  should  continue  the  war  against  Nabis, 
which  could  only  terminate  gloriously,  either  by  extirpating  the  tyrant^  or  at 
least  his  tjrranny ;  A>r  that  oUierwiae,  nobody  could  be  assured  that  the  hberty 
of  Greece  was  restored.  That  if  the  Romans  made  any  kmd  of  treaty  with 
Nabis,  that  would  be  acknowledging  him  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  giving  a 
sancticMi  to  his  usurpation.  Quintius  was  for  concluding  a  peace,  because  he 
feared  that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  long  siege,  durinf^  which,  the  war 
with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  sudden,  and  he  not  be  m  a  condition  to 
act  with  his  forces  against  him.  These  were  his  pretended  motives  for  de- 
siring an  accommodation ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  his  apprehension  that  a 
new  consul  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Greece,  and  he,  by  that 
iBeans,  be  deprived  of  the  glory  of  having  terminated  this  war ;  a  motive 
which  commonly  influenced  the  resolutioDS  of  the  Roman  generals,  more  than 
the jpod  of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
aUies,he  put  on  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice 
brought  tnem  all  over  to  his  own.  "  Let  us  besiege  Sparta,"  says  he,  ^^  since 
yoQ  think  it  proper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  success  of  our 
eoterprise.  As  you  are  sensible  that  siegea  are  often  protracted  to  a  greater 
length  than  is  generally  desired,  let  us  resolve  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters 
here,  since  it  must  be  so :  this  is  a  resolution  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  carrying  on  this  siege :  but  the  more  nume- 
Bous  they  are,  the  greater  supply  of  provisions  and  convoys  wiil  be  necessary. 
The  winter,  that  Is  coming  on,  exmhits  to  us  nothing  but  a  naked,  ruined 
country,  from  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  You  see  the  great  extent  of  the 
dty,  and  consequently  the  great  number  of  catapultae,  battering-rams,  and 
other  machines  of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  wantmg.  Write  each  of  you  to 
yotr  cities,  iii  order  that  they  may  furnish  you  speedily,  in  an  abundant  man< 
Mr,  with  all  things  necessary  for  us.  We  are  oblised,  in  hoi.our,  to  carry 
pQ  this  siegv;  vigorously ;  and  it  would  be  sfhameful  for  us,  after  having  begun 
k,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon  our  enterprise."  Every  one  then,  making  his  • 
swn  reflections^  perceived  a  great  many  difficulties  he  had  not  foreseen ;  and 
^  ktty  sensible^.that  the  proposal  they  were  to  make  to  their  cities  would 
with  a  very  ill  reception,  as  iodiv^uab  would  consequently  be  obliged 
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to  contribute,  out  of  their  own  purses,  to  tlie  expense  of  the  wai  ClBangin| 
therefore  immediately  their  resolutions,  they  gave  the  Roman  general  fuB 
liberty  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper  for  the  good  of  his  republic,  and  thk 
interest  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  his  council  but  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  agreed  in  concert  with  them  on  the  ccuditions  of  peacv 
to  be  offered  to  the  tyrant.     The  chief  were,  that,  within  ten  days,  Nabis 
should  evacuate  Argos,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis  garrisoned  bj 
his  troops ;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  maritime  cities  all  the  galleys  he  had 
taken  from  them ;  and  that  he  himself  should  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with 
sixteen  oars  each  ;  that  ho  should  surrender  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  all  their  prisoners,  deserters,  and  slaves ;  that  he  should  restore  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  such  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were  willing 
to  fullow  them,  but,  without  forcing  theiti  to  do  so ;  that  he  should  give  five 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be 
one  ;  that  he  should  pay  down  one  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  afterwards, 
fifty  talents  annually  during  eight  years.    A  truce  was  granted  for  six  months, 
that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  thai 
the  treaty  might  be  ratified  there. 

Tiie  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles ;  but  he  Was  sui^ 
prised,  and  thought  himself  happy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  re- 
calling the  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were  known  in  tre 
city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from  the  necessity  to  which  it  reduced  priVaie 
persons,  of  restoring  many  thin^p  they  were  not  willing  to  be  deprived  of. 
No  farther  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

Quimius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and 
began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  situation  and  conaition  of  the  city. 
Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls ;  disdaining  every  other  kind  of 
fortification  than  the  bravery  of  her  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta, 
only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it ;  and,  even  then,  only  in  places  which  lay 
open,  and  were  easy  of  access ;  all  the  other  parts  were  defended  by  their 
natural  situation,  and  by  bodies  of  t!x>ops  posted  in  them.  As  the  army  of 
Qulntius,  was  very  numerous,  consisting  of^  about  fifty  thousand  men,  becaitfe 
ne  had  sent  for  all  the  land,  as  well  a^  naval  forces,  he  resolved  to  make  it 
exten(i  qu'-te  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  stnke 
the  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  reflder  them  incapable  of  knowmg  on  which 
side  to  turn  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  city  being  attacked  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  dan^r  being  every  where  equal,  die  tyrant  did 
not  know  how  to  act,  either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  sending  succours,  which 
quite  distracted  him. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  as  lone  as  they 
fou«:ht  in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  javelins  did  ntde  exe- 
cution,  because,  pressing  on  one  another,  they  could  not  stand  firm  on  their 
feet,  and  had  not  their  arms  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  with  strength.  Tlw 
Roniaris,  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themselves  on  a  sudden  overwhelmed 
with  stones  and  tiles,  thrown  at  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Where* 
fore,  holding  their  shields  over  their  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the  form 
of  the  Testudo  or  tortoise,  by  which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the 
darts  and  tiles.  The  Romans  advanced  into  the  broader  streets,  when  the  La- 
cedaemonians, being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  their  efforts,  nor  make  head 
against  them,  fied  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis,  believing 
that  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his  escape.  But 
one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  setting  lire  to  such  edifices  as 
•  were  near  the  wall.  The  houses  were  soon  in  fiames ;  the  fire  spread  on  all 
sides ;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  ef  stopping  the  enemy.  Such  as 
were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the  wall,  were  forced  to  move  at  a  distance 
from  it ;  and  those  who  were  got  in^o  the  city,  fearing  that  the  spreading  a/ 
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(ht&  flamet  wodd  cut  off  their  communication,  retired  to  their  troops.  Qftrn' 
tius  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded ;  and  a  tier  liaving^  almost  taken  tba 
city,  was  oblieed  to  march  his  troops  back  into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days,  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror  with  which  he 
had  filled  th^  inhabitants,  sometimes  by  making  new  attacks,  and  at  other 
times  by  stopping  up  different  places  with  works ;  in  order  that  the  besie^^ 
might  have  no  opportunity  to  escape,  but  be  lost  to  all  hopes.  Nabis,  seemf 
things  desperate,  deputed  P3rthagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  accommoda* 
doo.  The  Roman  general  refused  at  first  to  hear  him,  and  commanded  him 
Ic  eave  the  camp.  But  the  petitioner,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  afler 
Btny  entreaties,  at  last  obtainea  a  truce  upon  the  same  conditions  as  haa  been 
prescribed  before.  Accordingly,  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages  de* 
uvered  to  Quintius. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from  the  repeated  ad- 
vices they  had,  imagined  that  Lacedsemon  was  taken,  restored  themselves  tn 
liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garrison.  Quintius,  after  granting  Nabis  a  peace, 
and  taking  leave  of  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother,  who  returned 
to  thnr  respective  fleets,  repaired  to  Argos,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  in- 
credible transports  of  joy.  The  Nemean  games,  which  could  not  be  cele- 
brated at  the  usual  time  because  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Roman  general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  the  honours  of  it, 
and  distributed  the  prizes  in  it ;  or  rather,  he  himself  was  the  show.  .  The 
Argives,  especially,  could  not  take  off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had  un- 
dertaken that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them  from  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  slavery,  and  restored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achaeans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  city  of  Argos  again  in  al- 
liance with  tliem,  and  restored  to  all  their  privileges :  but  Sparta  being  still 
enslaved,  and  a  tyrant  suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy,  and 
rendered  it  less  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  ^Etolians,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  peace  granted  to 
Nabis  was  their  triumph.  From  that  shameful  and  inglorious  treat\',  for  so 
Ihey  called  it,  they  exclaimed  in  all  places  against  the  Romans.  They  ob- 
served, that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their 
inns,  till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Greece. 
That  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  usurper  was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
Kssion  of  Sparta :  while  tne  lawful  king,  Agesipolis,  who  had  served  under 
the  proconsul^  and  so  many  illustrious  cidzens  of^  Sparta,  were  condemned  to 
pass  the  remamder  of  their  days  in  banishment.  In  a  word.that  the  Romans 
had  made  themselves  the  tyrant's  ^ards  and  protectors.  The  iEtolians,  in 
these  complaints,  confined  their  views  solely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty ; 
but  in  great  affairs,  men  should  have  an  eye  to  all  things,  should  content  th^m- 
lelves  with  what  tney  can  execute  with  success,  and  iK>t  attempt  a  thousand 
ichemes  at  once.  Such  were  the  motives  of  Quintius,  as  his  subsequent  con- 
duct will  manifest. 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  to  carry 
00  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  in  administering  iusticc 
to  the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private  families,  in  regulating  the  go- 
vernment, and  establishing  order  in  all  places;  things  which,  properly  speak 
iiig,are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  most  glorious  employment  of  a  conqueror, 
and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war  having  been  undertaken  on  just  and  reasonaole 
modyes.  The  ambassadors  of  Nabis,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  demanded  and 
Gained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  early  spring,  Quintius  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  had  convened  a 
general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.  There  he  represented  to 
them,  the  joy  and  ardour  with  which  the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Greeks  when  they  implored  their  succour ;  and  had  made  an 
<Uiance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neiUier  side  would  have  occasion  to  re 
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pent.  He  gave  an  account,  in  few  words,  of  the  actions  aod  enterptiaci  ^ 
the  Roman  g^enerals,  his  predecessors ;  and  mentioned  his  own  with  a  modesty 
of  expression  that  heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  universal  ap- 
plause, except  when  he  beg^n  to  speak  of  Nabis ;  on  which  occasion,  tne 
assembly,  by  a  modest  murmur,  discovered  their  grief  and  silrprise,  that  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  ty- 
rant, not  only  insupportable  to  his  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the 
other  cities.^ 

Quintius,who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  peopled  minds,  widb 
regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  a  leir 
words.  He  confessed,  tnat  no  accommodation  ought  to  have  been  niade 
with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been  done  without  nazarding  the  enthre  de- 
struction of  Sparta.  But,  as  there  was  reason  to.  fear,  that  this  considerate 
city  would  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  Nabis,  he  therefore  had  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and  abandoned  as  he  was,  tfiiB 
perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent  remedies,  ^  de- 
stroving  the  city,  and  that  by  the  very  endeavours  employed  to  deUver  it. 

He  added,  to  what  he  had  said  of  past  transactions,  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  Italy,  and  to  send  trie  whole  army  thither*  That  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  days,  they  should  hear  that  the  garrisons  of  Dem^ 
trias  and  Chalcis.  were  evacuated,  and  that  he  would  surrender  to  tlie 
A  chaeans  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  That  this  would  show  whether  the  Romani 
or  iEtolians  were  most  worthy  of  belief ;  whether  the  latter  had  the  least 
foundation  for  the  report  they  had  spread  universally,  that  nothing  cocdd  be 
of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trust  the  Romans  with 
their  liberties ;  and  that  they  only  shifted  the  yoke,  in  accepting  that  repidilic 
for  their  master,  instead  of  the  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  it  was  well  known  the  iEtolians  were  not  over  prudent  and  discreet,  either 
in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of  their  firiends, 
not  from  words,  but  actions ;  to  be  cautious  whom  they  trusted,  and  against 
whom  it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them  to  use  thdr 
liberty  with  moderation;  that  with  this  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  cities  ;  but  that  without  moderation, 
it  became  a  burden  to  otners,  and  even  pernicious  to  those  who  abused  it. 
That  the  chief  men  in  cities,  the  different  orders  that  compose  them,  and  the 
citizens  themselves  in  general,  should  endeavour  to  preserve  a  perfect  hir- 
monv ;  that  so  long  as  they  should  be  united,  neither  kings  nor  tyranli 
would  be  able  to  distress  them  ;  that  discord  and  sedition  opened  a  door  to 
dangers  and  evils  of  every  kind,  because  the  party  which  finds  itself  weakest 
within,  seeks  for  support  without ;  and  chooses  rather  to  call  in  a  fore^ 
power  to  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its  fellow-citizens.  He  concluded  hb  speech 
with  conjuring  them,  in  the  mildest  and  most  gende  terms,  to  preserve  and 
maintain,  by  their  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which  they  owed  to  foreigB 
arms ;  and  to  make  the  Romans  sensible,  that  in  restoring  them  to  tbek 
freedom,  they  had  not  afforded  their  protection  and  beneficence  to  persoos 
unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  father  tc  his. children.  While  be 
spoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quindns  himadf 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
all  who  were  present.  They  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration ;  aod 
every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  with  gratitude  and  respect,  the 
words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so  many  oracles,  and  preserve  the  remoni- 
brance  of  them  in  their  hearts  for  even 

Af^er  this,  Quintius,  causing  silence  to  be  roade^  desired  that  they  would 
"Hjuh-e  strictly  after  such  Roman  citizens  as  were  m  slavery  in  Greaoe,  aod 
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tlMB  to  bin  ID  Thessaly  in  two  months ;  adding,  that  it  would  ill  becomf 
to  leave  those  ia  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  fre^* 
All  the  people  replied  with  the  highest  applauses,  and  thanked  Quin 
tms  for  hinting  to  tnero  so  just  and  indispensable  a  duty.  The  number  of 
theae  slaves  was  very  considerable.  They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the 
Punic  war ;  but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they  had  been  sold. 
It  coat  the  Achaeans  only  one  hundred  talents,  to  reimburse  the  masters  the 
price  they  had  paid  for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  demarii  each ; 
consequent!)',  tlic  number  amounted  to  twehie  hundred.  The  reader  may 
form  a  judgment,  in  proportion,  of  all  the  rttt  of  Greece.  Before  the  as* 
mnbly  broke  up,  the  garrison  was  seen  pMrching  down  from  the  citadel, 
and  afterwards  out  of  the  citv.  Quintius  follow^  it  soon  after,  and  with* 
drew  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  callea  him  their 
saviour  and  deliverer*  and  implored  heaven  to  bestow  on  him  all  possible' 
blessings. 

He  also  withdrew  the  garrison  from  Chalcis  and  Demefrias,  and  was  re- 
coved  in  those  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thence  he  went  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  found  all  thmgs  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion. 

At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  airival  at  Rome,  entered  it  in 
triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exnibited  to  the 
people,  amidst  the  other  pomp,  the  precious  spoils  he  had  taken  in  the  wars 
agamst  Philip  and  Nabis.  Demetrius,  son  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the 
wer,  were  among  the  hostages,  and  graced  the  victors  triumph.  But  the 
noblest  ornament  of  it  was^  the  Roman  citizens  delivered  firom  slavery,  who 
followed  the  victor's  car  with  their  heads  shaved,  as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to 
which  they  had  been  restored. 

sccnoir  v. — ^aittiochus  aitd  ths  rom avs  prepakc  for  war.  the  latter 

8CND  troops  AOAIirST  NABlft.     HE  IS  KILLED. 

AimocHirs  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  war.*  Ambassadors  had 
arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Gredcs,  from  a  |reat  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  from  several  kines.  They  werefovourably  received  by  the  senate ; 
bat  as  the  aflairs  of  king  Antiochus  required  a  minute  exammation,  it  was 
referred  to  Quintius  and  the  commbsioners  who  were  returned  from  Asia. 
The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  wamth  on  both  sides.  The  arabas- 
ladars  of  the  kine  were  surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent  them  merely 
to  conclude  an  aluance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  should 
pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch ;  and  nominate 
those  cities  which  he  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon; ;  Qjuintius,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues,  after  a  g^^eat  many  speeches  and  replies,  declared 
to  the  king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans  panisted  in  the  resolution  they 
bad  taken,  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of 
Fiu-ope ;  and  should  see  whether  Antiochus  would  approve  of  that  condi- 
tion.  They  answered,  that  they  could  not  enter  iaAo  any  engagement  that 
tended  to  lessen  the  dominions  of  their  sovereipi.  Oa  tlie  morrow,  all  thr 
rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  again  introduced  mto  the  senate.  Quintius  rr 
ported  what  Iwd  been  spoken  and  transacted  m  the  conference ;  and  entreated 
each  of  them  in  particular,  to  inform  their  respective  cities,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  against  Antiochus,  with  the 
same  ardour  and  courage  as  they  had  done  aj^ainst  Philip.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  Antiochus  conjived  the  senate  not  to  torm  any  rash  resolution  in  an 
aflfair  of  so  much  importance ;  to  allow  the  king  time  to  reflect  on  matters : 
and  to  weigh  nnd  consider  things  maturely  on  their  side,  before  they  passed 
a  decree  in  which  the  public  tranquillity  would  be  involved.  They  did  not 
come  to  n  decision,  but  deputed  to  the  kmg,  Sulpitkis,  Villius,  and  iClius, 
ambassadors  who  had  already  conferred  with  him  at  Lysimachia. 
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They  had  but  just  departed,  when  ambassadors  from  Catlha^  arrif  ed  al 
Rome,  and  acquahited  tne  senate,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  institution  of'  Han- 
nibal, was  certainlv  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Romans.  I  hav« 
observed  before,  that  Hannibal  had  fled  for  refuse  to  this  prince,  and  arrived 
at  his  court  at  the  very  instant  the  king  was  deUberating  whether  he  should 
embark  in  this  war.  The  presence  and  counsels  of  such  a  general  contri* 
biited  very  much  to  determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  that  time,  and  he 
always  persisted  in  it,  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy  :  Thai 
bv  this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnish  them  with  troops  and  pro- 
visions ;  that  otherwise,  no  prince  nor  people  could  be  superior  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He  demanded  but  one 
hundrrd  galleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  He  declared, 
that  with  this  fleet  he  would  first  go  into  Africa,  where,  he  was  persuaded  the 
Cartha&;inians  would  join  him  ;  but  that,  should  he  not  succeed  in  the  latter, 
he  would  sail  directly  for  Italy,  and  there  find  effectual  means  to  distress  the 
Romans ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe  witk 
the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  o(  Greece,  and  not  so  imni^ 
diately  into  Italy,  though  he  should  always  seem  upon  the  point  of  doing  it 

The  king  approved  this  project  at  first :  Hannibal  sent  a  Tyrian,  in  whom 
he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  sound  the  citizens ;  for  he  did  not  care  to 
venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted ;  not  to  mention  that  business 
is  transacted  much  better  by  personal  interview  than  by  writing.  But  the 
Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  Carthaginian 
senate  sent  immediate  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans,  who  apprehended  being 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the  ^tolians.  Thuas, 
their  general,  was  for  ever  incensing  them ;  representing,  in  the  most  aggra- 
vating terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  them  from  their  last  victory, 
thou^  chiefly  owing  to  them.  His  remonstrance  had  the  intended  efiect : 
and  Damocritus  was  sent  ambassador  to  Nabis,  Nicandef  to  Philip,  and  Di 
caearchus,  Thoas's  brother  to  Antiochus,  barged  with  particular  instructions 
in  regard  to  each  of  those  princes.* 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Romans  had  entirely 
enervated  his  power,  by  dispossessuig  hira  of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they 
furnished  him  with  galWs,  soldiers,  and  sailors :  that,  confined  within  his  owa 
▼alls,  he  had  the  mortincadon  to  see  the  Achsans  reign  over  Peloponnesus : 
that  be  would  never  have  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  recovering  hb  an- 
cient power,  as  that  which  then  presented  itself :  tliat  the  Romans  had  no 
army  m  Greece :  that  he  might  easily  seize  upon  Gythium,  which  was  si- 
tuated very  commodiously  for  him :  and  tliat  the  Romans  would  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  send  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take  a  city  of  so  H^ 
consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse  Philip,  who  had  been 
thrown  down  trom  a  much  superior  height  of  greatness,  and  deprived  of 
abundantly  more  than  the  tj^rant.     Besides  which  he  enlarged  on  the  ancient 

eory  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  the  whole  world  had 
*en  subdued  by  their  arms :  that  the  proposal  he  made  him  would  not  ex- 
))ose  him  to  any  danger :  that  he  did  not  desire  him  to  declare  war,  till  An- 
tiochus should  have  passed  into  Greece  with  his  army ;  a^d  that  if  he,  PhOip, 
unassisted  by  Antiochus,  had,  with  only  his  own  forces,  sustained  so  long  a 
war  against  the  Romans  and  the  iEtolians  united ;  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Romans  to  resist  him.  when  he  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  and  the  iEtolian^r  He  did  not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal. the 
sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  Eenerals  more  had  been  defeatea  by 
him,  than  were  Jving  at  that  time 
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Oltmmnhm  employed  other  arguments  with  Antiochus.  He  obserref!^ 
Miticularly,  that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the  spoilsj 
901  that  thie  whole  honour  of  the  victory  had  been  due  to  the  iEtolians :  that 
they  alone  had  opened  for  them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with  their  troops.  He  gave  a 
long  detail  of  the  number  of  horse  and  foot  with  which  they  would  furnish 
liiin ;  and  the  strong  towns  and  seaports  possessed  by  them.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  afllirm,  though  without  foundation,  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  de 
ternnned  to  unite  with  him  against  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  ileps  the  ^tolians  took,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  Rome 
on  every  side,  Tlie  two  kings,  however,  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that 
time  ;  nnd  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  afterwards. 

Widi  re^^ard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediate! v  to  all  the  maritime  towns,  to 
excite  tlie  inhabitants  of  them  to  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  despatched  those  who  were  inflexibly  determined  to  adhere  to 
tlie  party  of  the  Romans*  Quintius,  at  his  leavin^^  Greece,  had  ordered  the 
A.clixans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending  the  maruime  cities.  They  imme- 
diately sent  deputies  to  the  tyrant,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  Romans ;  and  to  exhort  him  not  to  infringe  a  peace  he  had 
sulicited  su  urgently.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  troops  to  Gytnium,  which 
the  tyrant  had  already  besieged ;  and  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
senate  and  peoj>le  of  what  was  doing. 

Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himself  openly,  but  took  secret  measures  for 
promoting  the  great  design  he  had  in  contemplation.  He  thought  it  adviseable 
to  sirengUien  himself  by  good  alliances  witii  his  neighbours.  In  this  view, 
be  went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier  city  of  Palestine  towards  Egypt.  He  there 
gave  hb  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes ;  and  resigned 
to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces  of  Ccelosy.-ia  and  Palestine,  but 
upon  condition,  as  had  been  before  stipulated,  that  he  should  retain  but  naif 
the  revenues.* 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daughter,  Antiochis  by  name,  in 
marriage  to  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  would  have  been  very  ^lad 
to  have  bestowed  the  third  on  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus ;  but  that  pnnce 
refused  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  hb  three  brothers,  who  believed  that  an 
alliance  of  so  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  great  support  to  their  house.  How* 
ever,  Eumenes  soon  convinced  them  by  the  reasons  he  gave,  that  he  had  ex- 
amined that  affair  more  deliberately  than  they.  He  represented,  that  should 
he  marry  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  es- 
pousing his  interest  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  plainly  saw  this  mo- 
narch would  soon  be  at  variance :  that  should  the  Romans  get  the  better,  as 
it  was  highly  probable  they  would,  he  should  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
vith  the  vanquished  king,  which  would  infallibly  prove  his  destruction :  that, 
on  the  other  side,  should  Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  the  war,  the  only 
benefit  that  he  could  reap  by  it,  would  be,  that  having  the  honour  of  being  his 
son-in-law,  he  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  become  his  slave ;  for  they  might 
be  assured,  that  should  Antiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war, 
he  would  subject  all  Asia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to  do  him  homage  :  that  they 
ihould  have  much  better  terms  from  the  Komans  ;  and  therefore  he  was  re* 
iolved  to  continue  attached  to  their  interests.  The  event  showed  that  Eu- 
menes was  not  mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  great  haste  into  Asia  Minor 
tnd  •u'rived  at  Ephesus  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  again  set  out  from  thence 
hi  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  punish  the  Pbidians,  who  were  inclined  to 
revolt ;  after  having  sent  his  too  into  Syria,  for  the  security  of  the  provinces 
In  the  east. 
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I  have  said  before,  that  the  Romans  had  <lepmedd«i/pitii>5,  JLtim^and  Vm^ 
lius,  on  an  embassy  to  Anti#*.hus.  They  had  been  ordered  to  go  nrst  to  die 
court  of  Eumenes,  and  accordingly  they  went  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  That  prince  told  them,  that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  war 
with  Antiocltus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  so  powerful  a  king  in  his 
neighbourhood  gave  him  very  just  alarm.  In  case  of  a  war,  he  did  noc  doubt 
but  Antiochus  would  experience  the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and  thereby  either 
be  entirely  ruined,  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  as 
s.ircd  himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and  fortresses  would  be  given  to  him 
which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  without  any  fdreign  aid,  against 
his  attacks :  that,  after  all,  should  thinp  take  a  different  turn,  he  had  rath^ 
run  the  worst  hazard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be  exposed,  by  break* 
Ing  with  them,  to  submit,  either  voluntarily  or  through  force^  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who  received  advice  that 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pisidia,  went  to  Elphesus,  where  he 
found  Hannibal.  He  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  persuade  him,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any 
apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  He  had  better  success  in  the  design  he 
proposed  in  that  conduct,  which  was,  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great  cour- 
tesy, and  making  him  frequent  visits,  to  render  nim  suspected  by  the  king; 
whirh  accordingly  happened,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

L)vy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates  that  Scipio  was  on  this 
embassy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal  made  himself  the  cele- 
brated answer  I  have  related  ebewhere,*  when,  speaking  of  the  most  illustrious 
^norals,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  Alexander^  the  second  to  Pyrrhus,  and  the 
tliird  to  himself.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embassy  of  Seipio  as  impro- 
bable, and  the  answer  of  Hannibal  to  be  more  so. 

Villius  went  from  Cphewis  to  Apamea,  whltiier  Antiochus  repaired,  after 
having  ended  the  war  against  the  Pisidians.  In  their  interview,  they  spoke 
on  much  the  same  topics,  as  those  on  which  the  king's  ambassadors  had  de- 
bated with  Qointius  in  Ron^e.  Their  conferences  broke  off,  on  that  Prince's 
rcreiving  advice  of  the  death  o(  Antiochus,  his  eldest  son.  He  returned  to 
lOphesus  to  lament  his  loss^  But  notwithstanding  these  fine  appearances  %)i 
amiction,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  show  of  grief  was  merely  political; 
and  that  he  himself  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  lunbitioo.  He  was  a  yaoBf 
prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  had  already  given  such  shining  proofs  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  otner  royal  virtues,  that  he  was  the  darling  of  all  who 
knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous  of  him,  had 
sent  him  from  Ephesus  into  Syria,  imder  the  pretext  of  having  an  eye  to  the 
security  of  the  eastern  provinces:  and  that  he  had  caused  some  eunuchs  to 
poison  him  there,  to  rid  himself  or  his  fears.  A  king,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
father,  ouj^ht  not  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid  a  crime,  without  the  strongest  and 
most  evident  proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourning  and  sorrow, 
returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly  recovered.  The 
Tiing  sent  for  them  soon  after.  They  had  a  conference  with  his  minister 
uhich  ended  in  complaints  on  both  sides ;  after  which  they  returned  to  Romt^ 
without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council  on  the  pre* 
sent  affairs :  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans,  knowing 
that  to  be  Hie  best  method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king.  They  aggra* 
vated  the  haughtiness  of  their  demands,  and  said  it  was  Strang,  that  &ey 
should  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia,  as  if  they 
wei-e  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alexander  of  Acamania,  who  had 
ft  great  ascendant  over  the  king,  as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not 

•  Vol*  l.Hiftotjof  tlM  Carthafiabat. 
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they  should  make  war.  but  how  and  in  what  manm*r  they  fhooM 
carry  it  on,  assured  the  king,  tHat  he  would  certainly  be  victorious,  in  case 
be  a^MHild  cross  into  Europe,  and  settle  in  some  part  of  Greece  :  that  the 
iCtotiaos,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  it^  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against 
(be  Romans :  that  at  the  two  eitremities  of  this  country,  Nabis  on  one  side. 
to  recorer  what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Peloponnesus  against  them  ;  and 
tfastyon  the  other,  Philip,  who  was  still  more  disgusted,  would  not  fail,  at  the 
firrt  signal  of  war,  to' take  up  arms  nbo:  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and 
that  the  decisive  point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  advantageous  posts,  and 
lo  make  sure  of  allies.  He  added,  that  Hannil^al  should  be  sent  immediately 
U>  Carthage,  to  perplex  and  employ  the  Roni4^. 

Hannit^y  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had  rendered  suspected  by 
the  kmg,  was  not  summoned  to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  several 
other  occasions,  that  the  king's  friendship  for  hun  was  greatly  diminished^ 
and  that  he  no  longer  reposed  the  same  confidence,  in  him.  He,  however, 
bad  a  private  conference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbosomed  himself  without 
tlie  le^  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  infant  years,  in  which  he  had  sworn  on 
the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans,  ^  It  is  this  oath,"  says  be, 
*^k  is  this  hatred,  that  prompted  me  to  keep  the  sword  chawn  during  thirty- 
■X  3rears ;  it  was  the  same  animosity  that  occasioned  my  being  iMinisbed 
from  my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  io 
yeur  dominions.  If  you  defeat  my  hopes,  guided  by  the  same  hatred,  which 
can  never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the  world  wheiv 
tbere  are  soldiers  and  arms,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the  Romans.  I  hate 
diem, and  am  hated  by  them.  As  long  as  you  shall  resolve  to  make  wai 
•gainst  them, you  may  consider  Hannibal  as  the  first  of  your  friends:  but 
ii  there  are  any  motives  which  incline  you  to  peace,  take  council  of  others, 
not  of  me.''  Antiochus,  struck  with  these  words,  seemed  to  restore  him  his 
confidence  and  firiendship. 

Fbe  ambassadors  having  returned  to  Rome^  it  appeared  evidently^  jfroao 
(bear  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  mevitable  ;  but  they  did  not 
tbbk  it  yet  time  to  proclaim  it  against  them.  They  did  not  act  so  cautiously 
with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then 
actually  besieging  Gythium,  and  laying  waste  the  territories  of  the  A.chaeans 
AcilHus,  the  praetor,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 
Pbilopoemen  was  general  of  the  Achseans  that  year.  He  was  not  inferior 
to  spy  captain  with  respect  to  land  service,  but  had  no  skill  in  naval  afiaurs. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  Ach«an 
fleet,*  and  imagined  tnat  he  should  be  as  successful  by  sea  as  he  had  been  by 
land ;  bnt  he  learned  to  his  cost,  not  to  depend  so  much'  upon  his  own  iudji^- 
nwnt,  and  found  how  greatly  useful  experience  b  on  all  occasions ;  for  Nabis. 
vbo  had  fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expedition^  defeated  Philopoemen,  ana 
be  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  This  disaster,  however,  did  not 
<bscourage  him,  but  only  made  him  more  prudent  and  circumspect  for  the 
future.  Such  b  the  use  judicious  men  should  make  of  their  errors,  which, 
by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  greatest 
■accesses.  Nabb  triumphed  now,  but  Philopcemen  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
ittke  kb  joy  of  short  duratk)n.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  afler,  naving  sur- 
pnMd  hisi,  when  he  least  expected  him,  he  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a 
|Rat  slati^hter  of  hb  troops.  In  the  mean  time  Gythium  surrendered,  whid^ 
veiy  much  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  tyrant.t  ^ 

^  Tha  neat  prince  of  Con^  Uio«fhtaod  spoke  muoh  more  wimIj.    In  a  coaremtion  upon  a  tearfigkt 

■•  »«i^  thai  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  one,  merely  for  bis  owo  instnictlon.    A  sea-olftcer,  who  waapn. 
1  ••«.  reolicd.  •'  sir,  were  yoor  highness  in  a  sea-fight,  there  is  no  vdroiral  bet  would  be  prood  of  obeying 

J  »••  eriers.**    ••  My  orders !"  intermpted  the  prince ;  ••  I  sboald  not  presume  even  lo  give  my  adf4ee ;  bM 

■bKild  stand  qniet  f  on  the  deck,  and  obserre  all  the  uetioos  and  operntioos  of  the  battle,  for  my  eva  H 

•wetien." 
^  t  A.  II  S81S.    ▲■!.  J.  C.  Ifl.    LIT.  L  BB»r  n.  Sft-«0.    Plot  inPhilo^  p  988,964 
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Philiipa?m(>r  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  ta  come  to  a  battle.  In  tllii 
lay  his  chief  talent;  and  no  funeral  equalled  him  in  drawing  up  an  aimVyki 
making  choice  of  the  posts,  m  taking  all  advantages,  and  improving  all  the 
errors  of  an  e^iiny.     On  this  occasion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and  animated  witii 
revenge  against  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  ability  in  the  art  of  war.    The 
battle  was  fought  r.ot  far  from  §parta.    In  the  first  attack,  the  auiiliary  forees 
of  Nabis  whicn  formed  his  greatest  strength,  broke  the  Achaeans,  threw  tfaeni 
into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.     It  was  by  Phllopcemen's  order 
that  rhey  fled,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had  laid  for  them.  Ac- 
cordingly they  fell  into  theni^  and,  while  they  were  shouting  as  victorioos, 
those  who  fled  faced  about  ^and  the  Achaeans  ch&reed  them  on  a  sudden 
from  their  ambuscades,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.     As  the  country  was  fidl 
of  thickets,  and  verv  cfifficult  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in,  from  the  rivulets  and 
morasses  with  which  it  abounded,  the  general  would  not  sufler  his  troops  to 
abandon  themselves  t6  their  ardour,  in  pursuing  the  enemy  *  but  causing  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded,  he  encamped  on  that  very  spot,  though  .ong  before  it 
was  dark.     As  he  ^as  fully  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  night 
the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and  retire  toward  the  city  in  small 
parties,  he  posted  ambuscades  in  all  the  passes  round,  on  the  rivulets  and  hiOf, 
who  killed  or  took  great  numbers  of  tnem ;  so  that  Nabis  saved  scarcely  t 
fourth  part  of  his  army.     Philopcemen,  having  blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  ra- 
vaged Laconia  for  a  month  ;  and,  after  having  considerably  weakened  die 
forces  of  the  tyrant,  he  returned  home,  laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Philopcemen  great  honour,  because  it  was  manifesdy  ow- 
ing solely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.     A  circumstance  is  related  oi  hinii 
which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  young  ofllcers  should  propose 
to  themselves  as  a  model.     Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  in  tana 
of  peace  or  war,  and  came  to  any  diflicult  pass,  he  halted,  and  asked  hiniselfi 
in  case  he  were  alone,  or  else  inquired  of  those  who  were  with  him,  in  wKat 
manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  act^  in  case  the  enemy  should  ceme  sud- 
denly upon  them ;  if  he  charged  them  in  front,  flank,  or  rear ;  if  he  came  on  in 
order  of  battle ;  or  in  less  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march ;  wl^ 
post  would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  take  ?    In  what  places  to  dispose  his  baj 
gage,  and  how  many  troops  would  be  necessary  to  guard  it  ?  Whedier  it 
would  be  convenient  fcrr  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return  back  the  ^f^y^ 
came  ?   Where  to  pitch  his  camp  ?    Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  ?  By  wbal 
method  he  could  best  secure  nis  forage,  and  provide  water  ?    What  rort 
he  should  take  the  next  day,  after  he  snould  decamp,  and  in  what  o"|j[^ 
were  best  to  march  ?  He  had  accustomed  himself  so  early,  and  exercised  rom- 
self  so  much,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  militanr  knowledge,  that  nodiing  wai 
new  to  him  ;  and  he  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  accident,^ 
resolved  and  acted  immediately,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  every  thing  that  WJ^ 
pened.     These  things  form  the  great  captain  ;  but  the  only  methodto be  sudii 
18  to  be  attached  to  one's  profession,  to  think  it  an  honour  to  improve  rU^ 
study  it  seriously,  and  to  despise  the  common  topics  of  discourse  of  the  indj 
lent  and  insignificant  part  of  an  army,  who  have  neither  elevation  of  mind, 
nor  views  of  honour  and  glory.  ^      j. 

During  this  expedition  of  the  Achseans  against  Nabis,  the  ^toliansM 
sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  to  exhort  him  to  cross  into  Grreecc.  ^J 
Aot  only  promised  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in  conceit  ww» 
Tfijni ;  but  also  assured  him,  that  he  might  depend  ypon  Philip,  king  of  slm^ 
don,  on  Nabis,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  on  several  other  ^"^'""JP^fS 
who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and  would  declare  against  *^J°®: 
moment  oi  h'ls  arrival.  Thoas,the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  expatiated^* 
All  these  advantages  in  the  strongest  and  most  pompous  terms.  He  oh^*^ 
to  him,  that  the  Romans,  by  drawing  their  army  out  of  GreecCj  had  left  »  ■ 
A  defenceless  condition :  that  this  would  be  the  finest  opportunity  for  nim  » 
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hflBsetf  of  h :  that  aH  the  Greeks  would  receive  hira  with  open  arms ; 
and  that  the  instant  he  came  anion^  them,  he  would  be  master  of  thecountr>'. 
This  soothing  description  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  niade  so  deep  ai; 
impression  on  him,  uiat  he  could  scarcely  give  himself  time  to  deliherate  in 
what  matter  it  would  be  roost  proper  for  him  to  act.* 

The  Romany,  on  tho  othet  ;ude,  who  were  not  isnorant  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  iEtolians  to  diseneage  their  allies  from  their  interest,  and  increase 
their  enemies  on  all  sides,  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  among  whom 
«ras  Quintius.  At  hrs  arrival,  he  found  all  the  nations  very  well  disposed  with 
regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magnesians,  who  had  oeen  alienated  from 
them,  by  the  report  which  was  spreao  of  their  intending  to  restore  to  Philip 
his  son,  who  had  been  given  them  as  a  hostage  ;  and  to  deliver  up  to  that 
monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  bdonged  to  the  Magnesians.  It  was 
necessary  to  undeceive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  manner  as  not  to  disgust 
Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more  their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  effected 
with  great  address.  The  author  of  these  false  reports  was  Eurylochus,  at  that 
time  chief  magistrate.  As  he  .sufiercd  to  escape  from  him  some  harsh  and 
injurioos  expressions  against  the  Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  opportu- 
nity of  reproaching  the  Magiu,>sians  with  their  ingratitude,  Zeno,  one  of  the 
oldest  among  them,  directing  himself  to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambas- 
3adon,widi  tears,  conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people,  the  rancour 
af  one  man,  who^  he  said,  ought  only  to  be  answerable  for  it :  that  the  Mag- 
nesians were  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans,  not  only  for  their  liberty, 
but  for  whatever  else  is  most  valuable  and  dear  among  men :  that  as  for  them- 
lelves,  they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  renounce  the  friendship 
of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  to  them.  The  whole 
issembly  applauded  this  speech ;  and  Eurylochus,  perceiving  plainly  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  him  in  the  city,  took  refuge  among  the 
iCtolJans. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  had  returned  from  the  court  of  Antic 
chus,  from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent  as 
hb  ambassador  to  the  iEtolians.  Before  the  general  assembly  was  convened, 
thfse  two  had  endeavoured,  in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess  the  people, 
by  enlarging  upon  the  king's  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  his  numerous  bodies 
of  horse  and  foot ;  the  elephrints  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  India  ; 
and  above  all,  which  was  the  strongest  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace, 
the  immense  treasures  which  the  king  would  bring  with  him,  sufficient  to  buy 
even  the  Romans  themselves.  ^  *    * 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was  said  or  done  in  iEto- 
•ia.  Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet,  that  he 
aiight  have  nothing  to  reproach  fiimself  with,  and  to  lay  the  blame  still  more 
upon  the  side  of  the  iEtolians,  he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  assemblies 
some  ambassadors  from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  the  ambas> 
ladorof  Antiochus  misnt  advance.  He  gave  this  commission  to  the  Athen. 
ians;  the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former  alliance  with  the^tolians, 
considering  them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  stating  that  an  ambassador  had  arrivecj 
from  Antiochus.  Being  introduced,  he  began  with  saying,  that  it  would  have 
iieen  happy  for  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had  Antiochus  concerned 
himself  sooner  in  their  affairs,  and  btfore  Philip  had  been  reduced ;  that 
ihen,  all  people  would  have  preserved  their  rights,  and  all  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  BLoman  power.  "  But  still,"  said  he,"  if  you  execute  the  de- 
ligns  you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and 
your  aiti,  restore  the  anairs  of  Greece  to  their  ancient  splendour,  ho wevcf 
liesperate  their  condition  may  be.*' 


•  Liv.  I.  «»iv.  II.  ?l— S4 
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The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience, contented  Iheniselvt-s 
#]thout  sayinff  a  word  of  the  king,  with  putting  the  JBtolians  in  mind  of  tlie 
alliance  they  nad  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  the  service  O^intius  had 
done  to  all  Greece ;  conjuring  them  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution,  in  ai^ 
ttflfair  of  so  much  importance  as  that  in  question  :  that  bold  resolutions,  taken 
with  heat  and  vivacity,  roi^ht  have  a  pleasing  prospect  at  first,  but  that  thr 
difficulty  of  putting  them  m  execution  appeared  afterwards,  and  that  tliey 
were  very  rarely  successful :  that  the  Roman  ambassadors^  among  whom  wa5 
Qiiintius,  were  not  far  off:  that  as  thines  were  still  undecided,  it  would  show 
more  wisdom  to  weigh  and  examine  deliberately,  in  peaceable  interviews, 
their  several  claims  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve  precipitately,  Europe 
and  Asia  in  a  war,  ol  which  the  consequences  could  not  but  be  deplorable 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  captivated  by  novelty,  were  entirely  for  An- 
tiochus,  and  were  even  against  admitting  the  Romans  into  the  assemblj^ ;  si/ 
that  the  oldest  and  wisest  among  them  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  influ- 
ence, before  they  could  prevail  to  have  them  called  in.  Accordingly  Q^in- 
tins  came  thither,  not  so  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained  of  being  able 
to  make  the  least  impression  on  the  mmds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  all 
mankind,  that  the  ^tolians  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  which  was  about 
to  break  out;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced  to  engage  in  it  a^iiisi 
their  will,  and  merely  through  necessity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to  their  me- 
mories the  time  in  which  the  ;Etolians  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans :  he  slightly  mentioned  the  many  things  by  which  they  had  in* 
.ringed  it:  and,  after  saying  very  litde  with  regard  to  the  cities  whrch  were 
the  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  he  only  observed,  that  if  they  imagined  themselves 
aggrieved,  it  would  appear  much  more  reasonable  to  make  their  remonstranc%*> 
to  the  senate,  who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  complaints,  than  out  of 
mere  wantonness,  to  excite  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  inevitably  tenninate  in  the  ruin  oi 
those  who  promoted  it 
^  The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  which,  however,  were 
disregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas.  and  those  of  his  faction,  were  heard  with 
ffreat  attention ;  and  obtained  witnout  dela}^,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Romans,  that  a  decree  should  be  made,  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  de- 
liver Greece,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  aifferences  between  the  iBtolians  and 
Romans.  Quintius  desiring  a  copy  of  thb  decree,  Damocritus,  then  in  ofBce, 
was  £0  inconsiderate  as  jto  answer  in  the  most  insolent  tone,  that  he  had  bu- 
siness of  much  greater  consequence  upon  his  hands  at  that  time ;  but  that  be 
himself  would  soon  carry  his  decree  into  Italy j  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber :  so  violent  and  furious  a  spirit  had  seized  all  the  Altolians,  and  even 
their  principal  magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  retumeil 
to  Corinth. 

The  iEtojian  privy  council  formed,  in  one  day,  the  very  astonishing  rescv 
lutions  of  seizing,  by  a  treacherous  stratagem,  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lace- 
daemon  ;  and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were  chargetl  with  the  executit»n 
oi'  these  expeditions.* 

Diocles  set  out  for  Demetrias,  whe:e,  being  assisted  by  the  faction  of  Ei> 
rylochus,  who  was  an  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which 
Diocles  had  brought,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  ii^  Chalcis,  which  he  imagined  he  should 
be  able  to  seize  by  the  help  of  an  exile ;  for  the  magistrates,  who  were  stronglj 
ntlached  to  the  Romans,  having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  bw- 
flitating  against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  enabled  il  ta 
lustain  a  vigorous  siege.  Thoas  thus  failing  in  his  design,  returned  in  tkt 
utmost  conmsion. 
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The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  and  of  rreatei  ioh 
portance.  No  access  axild  be  had  to  it.  but  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
Nabi^  had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians.  Alexamenes  was  therefurti 
ordered  to  raarcii  a  thousand  foot  thither.  To  these  were  added  thirty  youu* 
men, the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  by  the  raagistr;iti's 
10  execute  punctually  their  leader's  orders,  whatever  they  might  be.  The 
tyrant  received  Alexamenes  with  great  joy.  Both  used  to  march  out  tlh^ii 
troops  every  day,  and  exercise  thera  in  uieLplains  on  the  side  of  the  Kurotas. 
One  dav,  Alexamenes  having  given  the  word  to  hb  cavalry,  he  attacked  Na'ais 
whom  ne  had  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitary  place,  and  threw  lilm  fmm  his 
horse.  Immediately  all  the  troopers  fell  upon  and  covered  him  with  woun^U. 
Alexamenes,  to  lose  no  time,  returned  to  the  city  to  seize  on  the  palace  of 
Nabls.  Had  he  convened  the  assembly  that  instant,  and  made  a  speech  suit- 
able to  the  occask)n,  his  business  would  have  been  done,  and  Sparta  woul(i 
ht^  dedared  for  the  ^tolians ;  but  he  spent  the  remainder  of  tne  day, uiu\ 
'be  whole  night,  in  searching  after  the  tyrant's  treasures ;  and  his  troops,  h\ 
his  example,  began  to  plunoer  the  city.  The  Spartans,  tajLing  up  arms,  niaik- 
•I  great  slaughter  of  the  iEtoIians  dispersed  in  quest  of  booty,  and  marched 
'.irectly  to  the  palace,  where  they  killed  Alexamenes,  whom  tney  found  with 
'ittle  or  no  ^ard,ancl  solely  intent  upon  securing  his  rich  spoils.  Such  was 
tiie  result  of  the  enterprise  agunst  Sparta. 


made  a  speech  to  them,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  so 
Tar  between  arguments  and  compulsion,  that  he  engaged  tne  city  to  join  in 
the  Achaean  league.* 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopiemen  with  those 
states,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city  of  such  great  power  and 
authority  as  Sparta,  bemg  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no  small  importance. 
By  th'ts  means  he  also  gained  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  most  worihy 
men  in  Lacedaemon,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  their  guarantee,  and  the 
defender  of  tlieir  libertv.  Fof  this  reason,  after  the  palace  and  furniture  of 
iNabis  had  been  sold,  they  resolved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  make  him  a  pre- 
leot  of  the  moneys  arising  from  that  sale,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents ;  and  sent  him  a  deputation  to  desire  his  acceptimce  of  them. 

On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  the  virtue  of  this 
great  man  was  of  tne  purest  and  most  perfect  kind ;  and  that  he  not  only  ap- 
peared ffood  and  virtuous,  but  was  really  so;  not  one  of  the  Spartans  woiud 
undertake  the  commission  of  offering  him  that  present  Struck  with  vene- 
ration and  fear^hey  all  excused  tliemselves ;  and  therefore,  it  was  at  last  re- 
st»lved  to  send  T imolaus,  who  had  formerly  been  his  guest 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  house  li  *  Philopoemen, 
tibo  gave  him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of.  con- 
sidering the  severity  of  his  whole  conduct,  the  greatness  oi  his  sentiments,  the 
rrufplity  of  his  life,  and  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  which  rendered  him 
invmcible  and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  so  astonished  at  all 
he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  to  Philopoemen  the  pre- 
lent  he  had  come  to  offer  him ;  so  that,  giving  some  other  pretence  to  his 
j'ximey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was  sent  again,  but  was  not 
more  successful  than  before.  At  last,  soing  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  but 
with  great  pain  to  himself,  to  acquaint  Philopcemen  with  the  good  will  of  the 
Spartans. 

Philopcemen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity ;  but  the  instant  he  had  done 
^p*aking,  he  went  to  Sparta,  where,  after  expressing  the  highest  gratitude  to 
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the  Spartans,  he  advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribing  and 
nipting  such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity^  because  they  migiit  at 
ways  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wisdom  without  expense  to  them  ) 
but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchase  and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who^ 
in  councils,  perplexed  and  divided  the  city  by  their  seditious  discourses ;  that, 
being  paid  for  their  silence^  they  might  not  occasion  so  many  distractions  in 
the  government.  "  For  it  is  much  more  adviseable,"  added  he, "  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy,  than  that  of  a  friend."  Such  was  the  disinterestedness 
of  Philopcemen.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  ereat  and  noble  sentiments 
with  the  baseness  of  those  grovelling  wretches,  whose  whole  study  is  to  heap 
ap  riches. 

Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the  mighty  promises 
he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
and  especially  by  the  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  iEtolians,  he  determined  him  to  set  out  immediately  for  that 
country.  He  went  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  did  not  give  himself  time 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  so  important  a  war,  nor  carry  with  him 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left  behind  him  Lampsacus,  Troas,  and 
Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities,  which  he  ought  to  have  reduced  before  he  de- 
clared war:  but  Antiochus, without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  march- 
ing to  join  nim  from  Syria  and  the  east,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly  have  sufficed,  had  his  object 
only  been  to  possess  himself  of  a  naked  and  defenceless  country,  without  be- 
ing opposed  by  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Romans. 

He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias ;  and  from  thence,  after  receiving  the  decree 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  iEtolians  and  their  ambassador,  he  wen(  to  Ltamia, 
where  their  assembly  was  held.  He  was  received  there  with  the  highest  de- 
nionstrations  of  joy.  He  began  with  apologizing  for  having  brought  with 
him  fewer  troops  than  they  had  expected ;  insinuating  that  his  expedition  was 
a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for  their  interest,  since,  at  the  first  signal  they  pve 
him,  he  set  out.  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  witnoul 
waiting  till  all  tnings  were  ready  ;  but  that  their  expectations  should  sooii  be 
answered :  that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  navigation  should  arrive,  they  should 
see  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  horses,  and  all  the  seacoast  covered 
with  galleys :  that  he  would  spare  neither  expense,  nor  application,  nor  be  de- 
terred by  danger,  in  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and  in  acquiring  for  the  iEto- 
lians  the  first  rank !  that  with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from 
Asia,  munitions  of  every  kind  :  that  all  he  desired  of  them  was,  only  to  pro- 
vide his  troops  with  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  their  present  subsistence 
Having  ended  his  speech,  he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  Antiochus,  instead  of 
a  real  and  present  succour,  as  he  had  promised,  gave  them  littie  more  than 
hopes  and  pr'^mises.  They  could  have  wished,  that  they  had  on.y  chosen 
him  arbiter  and  mediator  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader  of 
the  war.  But,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  no> 
minated  generalissimo.  Thirty  of  their  principal  men  were  appointed  for 
his  council,  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to.  deliberate  with  them. 

SECTION  VU — ^AHTIOCRUS  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF  CHAI.CI8  AND  ALL  EVMOLA* 

THE  ROMANS  PROCLAIM  WAR  AGAINST  HIM. 

The  first  subject  on  which  tiie  king  and  tlie  iEtolians  deliberated  was,  what 
enterprise  they  should  first  undertake.  It  was  thought  adviseable  toma!:ea 
•econd  attempt  on  Chalcis  ;  and  thereupon  the  troops  set  out  for  that  city 
without  loss  of  time.  When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  prin- 
cipal iEtolians  to  have  a  conference  with  such  citizens  of  Chalcis  as  cams 
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2f  htUtt  oil  their  arrival.  The  iEtolians  urged  them  in  the  gtronfe^t  temt  to 
conclude  an  aOiance  whh  Antiochuji.  but  without  breaki||^  their  treaty  witff 
the  Romans.  They  declared,  that  tnis,  prince  was  come  mto  Greece,  not  to 
il  make  h  the  seat  of  war,  but  actually  to'  deliver  it,  and  not  merely  in  words, 
E§  as  the  Romans  had  done :  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the 
cities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both,  because  the  one  would  al- 
ways defend  them  against  the  other,  and  by  this  means  they  would  hold  both 
in  respect :  that  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  in  case  they  should  not  agree 
to  the  proposal  now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to  which  they  would  f  x- 
po9e  themselves ;  as  the  aid  they  mignt  expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  a 
?rcat  distance,  whereas  the  king  was  present,  and  at  their  gates.* 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Cnalcis,  replied,  that  he  could  not 
vna^ne  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whose 
«ake  he  had  left  his  kingdom,  an  A  come  into  Greece:  that  he  knew  of  no 
<ity  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  least  tribute  to  the  Ro 
ioans.or  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  them :  that  as  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Cnalcis,  they  had  no  occasion  for  a  deliverer,  as  they  were  free ;  nor  of  a 
defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  under  the  protection,  and  with 
the  amity  of  the  Romans  :*  that  they  did  not  refuse  the  amity  either  of  the 
king  or  of  the  £tolians ;  but  that,  if  they  would  show  themselves  friends, 
the  first  thing  they  were  desired  to  do  was,  to  leave  thehr  island :  that  they 
were  fully  determined,  neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any 
alliance  with  them  but  in  concert  with  the  Romans.      , 

This  answer  was  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had  brought  %ut  few  troops, 
and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So 
imprudent  and  ill-concerted  a  step  at  the  commencement,  did  him  no  honour, 
andgave  them  little  to  hope  in  regard  to  the  future.  • 

Tney  had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Acheeans 
and  Athamanians.  The  Anrmer  gave  audience  to  the  ambasuuiors  of  An- 
tiochus, and  those  of  the  iEtoiians  at  £gae,  where  their  assembly  was  held, 
b  presence  of  Quintius,  the  Roman  general. 

The  ambassador  of  Antiochus  spoke  first.  He  was  a  vain  man,  as  those 
^eraUy  are  who  live  in  courts,  and  at  tiie  expense  of  princes ;  and  fancy- 
mi  himself  a  mat  orator,  he  spoke  with  an  absolute  and  emi>hatical  tone  of 
▼oice.f  He  told  them,  that  a  great  body  of  cavalry  was  passing  the  Helles- 
pont into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of  cuirassiers,  and  partly  of  bowmen,  who, 
even  when  they  were  flying  on  horseback,  turned  about,  and  discharj^  their 
arrows  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalry,  which,  according  to  bun,  were 
ak)ne  superior  to  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more  numerous  in- 
^ntry :  the  Dahse,  the  Medes,  the  Elymaeans,  the  Caddusians^  and  many 
other  terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  amnned  that  it 
would  be  so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  contain  it ;  the  right  winj; 
to  be  composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  *,  the  left  of  Arcadians  and  the  Si- 
detesof  Pamphylia ;  nations,  who  were  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  and 
most  experienced  mariners  in  the  world :  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
enumerate  the  immense  sums  which  Antiochus  was  bringing  with  him  ;  every 
one  knowing^  that  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  had  always  abounded  in  g^old ;  that 
they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion,  of  the  rest  of  the  military  preparations  r  thai 
the  Romans  would  not  have  to  contend  with  a  Philip  or  a  Hannibal ;  the 
latter  being  only  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Macedonia  ;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign  of  all  Asia 
and  part  of  Europe:  that, although  he  came  from  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  east,  merely  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  arti* 
tie  from  the  Acha-an8,tliat  should  mterfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  ima 

,  — - 
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fine  they  owed  the  Romans,  their  first  friends  and  allies .  that  he  ^d  not  cle 
sire  them  to  unite  ^eirarms  with  his  against  the  people  in  question,  but  oal^ 
to  remain  neutral. 

Archidamus,  the  iEtolian  ambassador, spoke  to  the  same  effect:  adding, 
that  the  safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achaeans  could  take,  would  be,  to  remain 
spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  without  sharing  in  it, 
nr  incurring  any  hazard.  Then,  growing  warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  tlirew 
rtut  invectives  and  reproaches  aralnst  the  Romans  in  general,  and  against 
'>}t)iiitius  in  particular.  He  called  them  an  ungrateful  people,  wno  had  forgot 
:'i  It  they  owed  to  the  bravery  of  the  ^toIians,not  only  the  victory  they  had 
LTiined  over  Philip,  but  their  general's  life,  and  the  safety  of  their  army.  For 
what,  continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  batde  worthy  a  great  captain  ? 
1 1-  (ieclared,  that  he  himself  had  observed  him  during  the  engagement  wholly 
,  employed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  Sacrificing  vicdms,  and  offering  up 
i^ows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  while  he  was  exposmg  his  person  and  life  to 
the  enemy's  darts,  for  his  defence  and  preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  which  party  Archidaraus  had 
studied  to  please  by  this  speech ;  that  knowing  the  Achaeans  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  ^tolians,  whose  courage 
consisted  solely  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  gain  their 
esteem  ;  but  had  studied  to  initiate  himself  with  the  kine^s  amtmssadors, 
and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king  himself ;  that  if  the  world  had  not  known 
till  know,  what  it  w^s  that  form^  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and  the 
^folians,  the  tpe^hes  made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  clearly ;  that  on 
both  sides,  notfiing  but  boasting  and  falsehood  had  been  employed ;  that, 
vaunting  of  trbops  they  had  not,  they  encouraged  the  vanity  of  each  other  by 
false  pron^es  and  idle  hopes';  the  ^tolians  asserting  boldly  on  one  side,  as 
you  have  just  now  heard,  that  they  had  defeated  Phuip,  and  preserved  the 
Komans.  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  were  ri^dy  to  declare  for  JBtolia  ; 
«nd  the  kin^,  on  the  other  side,  affirming,  that  he  was  going  to  bring  into  the 
neld  innumerable  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleets. 
^  This,"  said  he,  H  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  entertainment  ^iven  me  in  Chalds, 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy  man»  who  treated  his  guests  in  the  best 
manner.  Surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes  that  were  served  up, 
we  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  hiiiK  in  the  month  of  June,  to  get  to- 

frether  so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  M]^  friend,  who  was  not  vain-gfonous 
ike  these  people,  only  laughed,  and  openly  acknowledged,  that  what  we  took 
for  venison,  was  no  other  man  swine's  flesh,  seasoned  several  ways,  and  dres- 
sed with  different  sauces.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  king's  troops,  ^diicb 
have  been  so  highly  ettolled,  and  whose  number  has  been  vainly  multiplied 
in  high  sounding  words.  For  these  Dahae,  Medes,  Caddusians,  and  Clyms- 
ans,  all  form  but  one  nation,  and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  Wh^ 
may  not  I,  Achsans,  represent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of  thu 
2preat  king,  who  one  moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  iBtolians,  these 
to  beg  for  provisions  and  money  ;  and  the  next,  goes  in  person  to  the  very 
L'Htes  of  Cnalcis,  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy.  Anti(^ 
chus  has  very  injudiciously  given  credit  to  the  ^tohans ;  and  they,  «rith  as 
little  judgment,  hnve  believed  Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you,  not  to 
siinVr  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  the  Romans 
which  you  have  so  often  experienced.  I  am  surprised  they  can  venture  to  tdl 
you,  that  it  will  be  safest  for  you  to  stand  neutral, ana  U>  remain  only  specta- 
tors of  the  waTif  That  ^  ould,  indeed,  be  a  sure  method,  in  my  opinion,  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  victor." 

The  Acnaeans  did  not  occupy  a  long  time,  nor  were  they  divided  in  ihek 
deliberations,  mid  tiie  result  was.  that  they  should  declare  war  against  Antio* 
chat  and  the  ^tolians.  ^  Immeaiatdy  at  the  request  o(  Quintius.  they  seol 
ifV  hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,  and  the  like  number  to  Athens. 
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\  »'rior^iis  r/TPivpi!  no  greater  satiifaction  from  the  Bceodans,  who  answered 
'liii  iii'v  vv'ou/ii  (loiibider  on  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prince  should 
riMiie  into  Boeutia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Autiochus  made  a  new  attempt,  and  advanced  to  Chal* 
ds  with  a  mucli  greater  body  of  troops  tlian  before.  The  faction  opposed  to 
the  Romans,  prevailed,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  him.  The  rest  of  the 
ddes  soon  following  their  example,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  Eubcea.  He 
fended  he  had  made  a  great  acquisition,  in  having  reduced  so  considerable 
an  island  in  his  tirst  campaign.  But  can  that  be  called  a  conquest  where 
there  are  no  enemies  to  make  opposition  ? 

But  great  preparations  were  making  against  that  prince.  The  Romans, 
after  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  omens  and  auspices,  proclaimed  war 
against  Antiodius  and  his  adherents.  Processions  were  appointed  during 
two  days,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods.  Tney  made  a  vow 
to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  case  they  should  be  successflu 
in  the  war,  and  to  make  offerings  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods.*  What  a 
reproach  would  so  religious,  though  blind  a  paganism,  reflect  on  Chrbtian 
generals,  who  should  be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion ! 

At  the  same  time,  they  neglected  no  human  means  for  their  success.  The 
senators  and  inferior  magistrates  were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  distance 
finom  Rome,  from  which  tney  could  not  return  the  same  day  ;  and  five  sena- 
tors were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  it  at  the  same  time*  The  love  of 
their  coimtry  took  place  of  every  thing^.  Acilkis,  the  consul,  to  whom  Greece 
had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  h*s  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Bnmausium,  on  the  fif 
(eenth  of  May ;  and  set  out  from  Rome  himself  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  time,  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the  Carthaginians. 
and  Massinissa,  arrived  there,  to  offer  the  Romans  money,  corn,  men,  and 
ships.  The  senate  said,  that  the  people  of  Rome  thanked  them,  bat  would 
accept  of  nothing  except  the  corn,  and  that,  upon  condition  of  paying  for  it 
Tliey  only  desired  Philip  to  assist  the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time,  Andochus,  after  having  solicited  many  cities,  either  by 
his  envoys  or  in  person,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  went  to  Deme- 
trias,  atnl  there  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  chief  commanders  of  his  at  my, 
un  the  operations  of  the  campaign  that  was  about  to  t>e  opened.  Hannibal, 
vho  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  present  at  it,  and  his  opinion  was  first 
asked.  He  began,  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  there  was  jj  use  the  utmost 
endeavoui's  to  engage  Philip  in  the  interest  of  Antiochus  ;  which,  he  said,  was 
so  importntit  a  step,  that  if  ne  succeeded,  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the 
success  of  tlie  war.  ^^  And  indeed,"  said  he,  ^  as  iPhilip  sustained  so  long  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  a  war, 
m  which  the  two  greatest  kings  of  Europe  aiid  Asia  will  unite  their  forces ; 
(specially,  as  the  Romans  will  be  opposed  in  it  by  those  who  gave  them  the 
superiority  before ;  I  mean  the  iBtoIians  and  Athamanians,  to  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  they  were  indebted  for  victory  ?  Now,  who  can  doubt  that  PhiUp 
muy  easily  be  brought  over  from  the  Roman  interest,  if  what  Thoas  so  oflen 
repeated  to  the  kin^,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true,  that 
ihis  prince,  highly  incensed  to  see  himself  reduced  to  a  shameful  servitude 
under  the  name  of  peace,  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself?  And. 
could  he  ever  hope  for  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  now  offers  itself?'' 
irPiiilip  should  refuse  to  join  Antiochus,  Hannibal  advised  him  to  send  his 
ion  Seleucus  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in  Thrace,  to  lay  waste  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Macedonia,  and  by  that  means,  to  render  Philip  incapable  of  assistinn]^ 
the  Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and  asserted,  as  tie  had  alwa  /• 
done,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  Romans,  except  in  Italy ;  which 
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had  been  his  reason  for  always  advising  Antiochus  to  begin  ^  wat  tlieie 
That  since  another  course  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at  that  time  ip 
Greece ;  it  was  his  opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  that  the  king  shoald 
send  immediately  for  all  his  troops  out  of  Asia :  and  not  rely  on  the  iLtolians, 
or  his  other  allies  of  Greece,  who  might  possibly  fsul  him  on  a  sudden.  That 
the  instant  those  fbrces  should  arrive,  it  was  proper  to  march  toward  those 
coasts  of  Greece,  opposite  to  Italy,  and  order  his  fleet  also  to  sail  thitlier.  That 
he  should  employ  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  keep 
the  other  half  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  as  if  on  the  point  of  crossing  into 
Italv ;  and  actually  to  do  so.  in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  should  present 
Itself.  By  this  means,  said  ne,  the  Romans  will  be  kept  at  home,  from  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  own  coasts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the 
best  method  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  the  only  oluce.  in  his  opinion.  • 
where  the  Romans  could  be  conquered.  "  These,"  concludea  Hannibal,^  are 
my  thoughts ,  and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for  presiding  in  another  war, 
I  ought  at  least  to  have  learned,  by  my  good  and  ill  successes,  how  to  act  in 
the  field  against  the  Romans.  My  zeal  and  fidelity  may  be  depended  on. 
As  to  the  rest.  I  beseech  the  gods  to  prosper  all  your  undertakings,  whatevei 
they  may  be.^' 

The  council  could  not  then  but  approve  of  what  Hannibal  had  said,  and 
indeed,  it  was  the  only  good  advice  that  could  be  given  Antiochus  in  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  his  afiairs.  He,  however,  complied  only  with  the  article  which 
related  to  the  troops  of  Asia,  immediately  sending  orders  to  Polyxenides,  hit 
admiral,  to  bring  them  over  into  Greece.  With  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  Han- 
nibal's plan,  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  diverted  him  from  putting  it  in  execti- 
tjon,  by  assuring  him,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being  victorious.  They  ob>* 
served  farther,  that  should  he  follow  Hannibal's  plan,  all  the  honour  would  bt 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  he  had  formed  it ;  ^at  the  king  ought  to  bav^ 
all  the  glory  of  the  war,  and  for  that  reason,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  draw 
up  a  dinerent  plan,  without  regarding  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  In  this  mash 
ner  are  the  best  councils  lost,  and  the  most  powerful  empires  ruined. 

The  king,  having  joined  ttie  troops  of  the  allies  to  his  own,  took  several  ci- 
ties of  Thessaly ;  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa,  Be- 
bius,the  Roman  praetor  having  sent  it  a  speedy  aid,afler  which  he  retired  to 
Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  distractedly  in  love  with  the 
daugmer  of  the  man  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  he  was  upwards  of 
fifty,  he  was  so  passionately  fond  of  that  girl,  who  w%»  not  twenty,  tliat  he  r^ 
solved  to  marry  her.  Forgetting  the  two  enterprises  he  had  formed,  the  war 
a^inst  the  Romans,  and  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
winter  in  feastk  ana  diversions  on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials.  This  taste 
for  pleasure  soon  communicated'  itself  from  the  king  to  the  whole  court,  and 
occasioned  a  general  neglect  of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this  effeminate  life  had 
thrown  him,  till  news  was  brought  that  Acilius  the  consul  was  advancing  to- 
ward him  in  Thessaly  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The  king  immediately  sH 
out ;  and  finding  at  tne  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  but  a  very  smaO 
number  of  the  confederate  troops,  whose  officers  told  him,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them,  though  they  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours,  to  bring  more 
^rces  into  the  field,  the  king  then  found ^ut  too  late,  how  much  he  had  bees 
imposed  upon  by  tne  great  promises  of  Thoas  ;  and  the  truth  of  HannibaPft 
words,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  rely  on  the  troops  of  such  allies. 
All  he  could  do  at  that  time  was,  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  send 
to  the  iEtolians  for  a  reinforcement.  Either  the  inclemency  of  the  weatheri 
or  contrary  winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  rorces,  which  Po* 
lyxenides  was  brining,  and  the  king  had  only  those  troops  he  had  brougfal 
\lie  yeat  bsfore,  which  scarcely  exceeded  ten  thousand  mem. 
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.\».T>  r'vx  :  ri^Mud  he  had  provided  suflkieniiy  for  his  securiiy  againsi 
f  im>  luuti  ti)5,  wlio  w^re  advancing  against  him,  by  having  seized  the  pass  oi 

Therraopyls,  and  strengthenine  the  natural  fortifications  with  intrencnmentt 
tnd  walls.  The  consul  came  rorward,  determined  to  attack  him.  Most  of 
Ims  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  employed  in  the  war  against  Philip.  These 
be  animated,  by  reminding  them  of  tne  famous  victory  tney  had  gained  over 
diat  king,  wtio  was  a  much  braver  prince,  and  infinitely  more  practiied  io 
military  affairs  than  Antiochus,  who  being  recently  married^  and  enervated 
by  pleasures  and  voluptuousness,  vainly  fancied  that  war  was  to  be  carried 
M  ui  the  same  manner  as  nuptiaJs  are  solenmized.  Acilius  had  despatched 
CatOy  his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment,  in  quest  of  some  by-path  that 
led  to  the  hill  above  the  enemy.  Cato,  a  Aer  inexpressible  fatigues,  went  over 
the  mountains,  through  the  same  path  where  Xerxes  and  Brennus  afterwards^ 
opened  themselves  a  passaee ;  when  falling  suddenly  on  some  soldiers,  whom 
he  met  there,  he  soon  put  Uiem  to  flight  Immediately,  he  ordered  the  trum- 
pets to  sound,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  sword  in  hand, 
and  with  loua  shouts.  A  body  of  six  hundred  iBtoIians,  who  guarded  some 
of  the  eminences,  seeing  him  come  down  the  mountains,  fled,  and  retired  to- 
ward their  army,  where  they  spread  universal  terror.  At  tne  sam^  instant 
the  consul  attacked  the  intrencnments  of  Antiochus  with  all  his  troops,  and 
forced  them.  The  king,  having  hb  teeth  shattered  by  a  stone,  sufiered  such 
excessive  pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  After  nts  retreat  no 
part  of  his  army  dared  to  stand  their  groimd.  or  wait  the  coming  up  of  the 
Komans.  They  were  now  universally  routea  in  a  place  where  there  was 
scarcely  an  outlet  to  escape  through ;  for,  on  one  side  they  were  stopped  by 
diep  fens,  and  on  the  other  by  craggy  rocks,  so  that  there  was  no  gettuiff 
off  either  on  the  riight  or  left  The  soldiers,  however^  crowding  and  pushing 
forward,  to  avoid  the  enemy's  swords,  threw  one  another  into  the  morasses  and 
down  the  predpices,  in  which  manner  a  great  number  of  them  perished.* 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  consul  embraced  Cato  a  long  time  m  his  armSy 
who  was  stiU  heated  and  cut  of  breath :  and  cried  out  aloud  in  the  transports 
of  his  joy,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Romans  could  ever  reward  his  services 
as  diey  deserved.  Cato,  who  was  now  lieutenant-general  under  Acilius,  had 
been  consul,  and  had  commanded  the  armies  in  Spain  :  but  he  did  not  think 
tbat  the  accepting  of  a  subaltern  employment  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
was  any  dissrace  to  him ;  and  this  was  a  firequent  practice  among  the  Ro- 
tnans.  In  tne  mean  time,  the  victorious  army  continued  the  pursuit,  and  cot 
to  pieces  all  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  6ivt  hundred  excepted,  with  whom  he 
escaped  to  Chalcis. 

Acilius  sent  Cato  to  Rome  witli  the  news  of  this  victory,  andrdated  in  Us 
letters,  how  greatly  his  lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it  It  is  noble  ma  gen^ 
ral^to  do  justice  in  this  manner  to  virtue,  and  not  to  harbour  any  thinr  so  mtan 
as  jealousy  of  another's  merit  The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome,  filled  the  dtl- 
iens  with  a  joy  so  much  the  greater,  as  they  had  very  much  doubted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  against  so  powerful  and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  wcrt 
thereupon  given  for  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  up  to  the  god^ 
by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  tmree  days  together. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  admired,  to  see  the  lieatbens  to  very  carefoi 
JR  bej^ine  and  endin?  all  their  wars  with  solemn  acts  of  religioD  ,  end^mvour- 
ing,  in  die  first  place,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to  acquire  the  favour  o(  cnose 
whom  they  honoured  as  gods  j  and  afterwards,  returning  them  public  and  soLemo 
thanks  for  the  success  of  their  arms.  This  was  a  double  testimony  the;^  paid 
to  as  important  and  capital  truth,  the  tradition  of  which,  of  the  same  antiqiaty 
with  the  world,  has  been  preserved  by  all  nations,  tkmt  there  it  a  Supi 
Bemg,  and  a  Providence  who  presides  over  all  human  events. 
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victory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  all  di^ 
riiios  and  fortresses  which  that  prince  had  taken,  and  especially  of  ChalcM  and 
of  all  l£ubo?a.  The  consul,  after  his  victory,  discovered  such  a  moderation  in 
every  thing,  as  reflected  greater  honour  on  hina  than  the  victory  itself.* 

Though  the^iEtolians,  by  their  injurious  and  insolent  conduct,  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  least  regard,  Acilius  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
over  by  eentle  methods.  He  represented,  that  experience  ought  to  teach  theni| 
how  little  they  could  depend  on  Antiochus :  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  them  la 
have  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  the  Romans :  that  to  give  an  unexceptionabli 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  they  should  surrender  to  him  Heraclea, 
their  capital  city.  Th^  remonstrances  being  ail  to  no  purpose,  he  saw  plainly 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  accordingly  he  besieged  that 
olacc  with  all  his  troops.  Heraclea  was  a  very  strong  citv,  of  great  extent, 
i^nd  able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  consul  having  employea 
the  balistas,  catapultas,  and  all  the  other  machines  of  war,  attacked  the  city  in 
f'^ir  places  at  the  same  time.  The  besie^d  defended  themselves  witli  inex« 
pressible  courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  immediately  repaired  such  parts  of 
the  wall  as  were  beat  down.  In  their  frequent  sallies,  they  charged  with  an 
almost  irresistible  impetuosity,  for  they  fought  in  the  deepest  despair.  They 
burned  in  an  instant  the  greatest  part  of  the  machines  employed  against  them. 
The  attack  was  continuS  in  this  manner  for  twenty-four  days,  without  the 
(east  intermission  either  dav  or  ni^htt 

It  was  evident,  that  as  the  garrison  was  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Ro- 
man arpiy.  it  ifuist  necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such  violent  and  un- 
interrupiea  assaults.  The  consul  now  formed  a  new.plan.  He  discontinued 
the  attack  at  (welve  every  nigbt«  and  did  not  renew  it  till  about  nine  the  next 
morning.  The  .£tolianS'  not  ooubting  that  this  proceeded  from  the  over 
fatigue  of- the  besiegersyand  persuaded  tlmt  tliey  were  as  much  exhausted  at 
themselves*  took  acfvantage  of  the  repose  allowed  them,  and  retired  ot  the  same 
tim^  with  tne  Romans.  ,  They  continued  this  practice  for  some  time  ^  but  the 
consul  hai^iiw  idrawn  off  his  troops  at  midnight  as  usual^at  three  that  morning 
he  assaulted  the  city  in  three  places  only ;  placing,  at  a  fourth,  a  body  of  troops, 
who  were  commanded  not  to  move  till  a  signal  snould  be  given.  Such  iEto- 
j^ns  as  were  asleep^  b^ing  very  drowsy  and  heavy  from  fatigue,  were  waked 
vitb  th»  uiUnost  xliu&culty ;  and  those  who  rose  from  tlieir  slumbers,  ran  coo- 
f^seclly  wherever  the  noise  <;;^lled  them.  At  daybreak,  the  signal  being  given 
by,  t|ie^con^  thenssauU  was  m^e  in  that  part  of  the  city  wnich  bad  not  yet 
been  a^ac)iea;  and  f^^cwn  .wlien^e  the  besieged^  on  that  account,  had  drawn 
off  their  people.^    The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and  the  ^tolians  fled  with 

Ss  utmost  precipitation  into  the  citadeL  The  gen^^  suflered  the  city  to  be 
underedrnot  so  much  from  a  spirit  oC  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward  the 
soldiers,  who,  till  nowy  had  not  been  allowed  to  pluiider  any  ofthe  cities  they 
had  taken.  As-the  cit%idel  was  m  want  vf  provisions,  it  could  not  nold  out 
long,  and  accordingly,  at  the  first  assault,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Damocritus,a  person  ofthe  greatest  distinction  among  the 
£tolians,  who,  in  the  beginning  ofthe  war,  had  answered  Q^intius,  ^'that  he 
irould  brinff  him  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which  he  had  just  before  called  in 
Antiochus.'' 

At  fhe  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamiat,  which  was  but  seven  miles 
from  Heraclea.     It  did  not  hold  out  long  aAer  the  latter  was  taken. 

Some  days  before  this,  the  vGtolians  had  deputed  ambassadors,  with  Thoas 
at  their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them  a  speedy  succour ; 
gay6  them  immediately  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  wb« 
staid  very  willingly  with  him,  to.  hasten  the  execution  of  his  promises. 


*  Nolto  modasUor  post  rictpri«fB,  auam  ip«o  vktoria,  Uudabilior Lk. 
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The  ^toitaiis.  who  were  exceedingly  discouraged  by  the  taking  of  Heri^ 
dea,  considered  now  they  might  best  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  ajready 
been  attended  with  very  unhappy  effects,  and  might  have  much  worse.  But 
die  populace  not  approving  the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  prescribed^ 
the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Naupactus^  in  wliich  the  £tol]- 
BDS  had  shut  themselves  up  with  all  their  forces.  The  siege  had  already  been 
carried  on  two  months,  when  Quintius,  who  during  this  time  nad  been  employed 
m  Greece  in  otner  matters,  came  thither  and  joined  the  consul.  The  dcs- 
Tuctton  of  that  city  would  involve  almost  all  the  people  In  the  same  fate.  ^  The 
treatment  which  Quintitis  had  met  with  from  the  JBtolians,  had  given  him  the 
greatest  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them.  He  however,  was  moved  to  com- 
passion,  when  he  saw  them  on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  therefore  ad- 
vanced so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by  the  besieged.  The  city  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  A  rumour  being  spread  that  Quintius  was 
approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran'  from  all  quarters  to  the  walls. 
Those  unfortunate  people  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  Quintius,  and 
calling  him  by  his  name,  all  burst  into  tears,  and  implored  his  assistance  witti 
the  most  mournful  cries.  Qumtius,  moved  by  their  condition,  even  to  shed- 
ding tears,  expressed,  by  his  gesture,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and 
returned  to  the  consul.  In  their  conversation  he  represented,  that  as  he  had 
overcome  Antiochus,  it  was  but  lost  time  to  continue  the  siege  of  those  two 
cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his  command  was  near  expiring.  ^  Acilius  agreed 
whh  nim ;  but  bemg  ashamed  to  raise  the  siege,  he  left  Quintius  at  liberty  to 
act  as  he  pleased.  The  latter  advandng  near  the  walls  a  second  time,  the 
mournful  cries  were  a^aln  heard,  and  the  citizens  besought  him  to  take  com- 
passion on  them.  Quintius,  by  a  sign  with  his  hand,  directed  them  to  send  de- 
puties to  him;  when  Phineas  and  the  principal  citizens  immediately  came  out, 
and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  Seeing  them  in  that  humble  posture, ''  Your 
calamity,"  said  he,  '*  banishes  from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  resentment  and 
revenge.  You  now  find  that  all  things  have  ha^penecTas  I  foretold  you  they 
would ;  and  you  have  not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say,  that  none  of 
these  misfortunes  were  owing  to  yourselves.  But  destined  as  I  am,  by  Pro- 
vidence to  preserve  Greece,  your  ingratitude  shall  not  cancel  my  Inclination 
to  do  good.  Depute,  therefore,  some  persons  to  the  consul,  anq  beg^  a  truce 
for  as  much  time  as  may  suffice  for  sendinff  aifnbassadors  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  make  your  submissions  to  the  senate,  iwill  be  your  mediator  and  advo- 
cate with  the  consul."  They  followed  the  advic«  of  Quintius  in  every  thin^. 
The  consul  granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back  hw 
arrajr  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Home,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the 
happy  success  of  this  campaign,  and  to  offer  presents  and  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  in  the  capitol.  They  were  received  there  with  the  highest  marks  of 
distinction ;  and  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip 
who  had  been  a  hostage  in  their  city.  Thus  ended  the  .war  which  the  R(^ 
vans  carried  on  against  Antiochus  m  Greece.  ^* 

IfeCTIOSr  ▼nw— FOLTXBNIDIS  DSFEATID  BT  LIVIUS.     1..  fCmO  CABIISS  OH 
THB  WAE  A0AIN8T  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  DEPBATS  HIM  NSAE  MAGNESIA. 

While  the  affairs  I  have  just  related  were  passing  m  Greece,  Antiochos 
lived  easy  and  undisturbed  at  Ephesus ;  relying  on  the  assurances  of  his  flat- 
terers and  courtiers,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  he  under  any  apprehensions 
fi^m  the  Romans^  who,  they  declared,  did  nq(  intend  to  cross  into  Asia.  Hao- 
niba«  was  the  only  peraon  capable  or  rousing  liim  from  thb  lethargy*  He 
toM  tbe  khif  plainlyythat  instead  of  enteitaioing  vam  hopes,  and  tufierinf 
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himself  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  irrational  and  improbable  discourse,  he  iuiglkt 
be  assured,  that  he  would  soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans  both  by  sea  anci 
land^  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia ;  and  that  he  must  resolve  either  to  renounce  the 
empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies  who  aspired  at 
fto  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world!!* 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  and  unmc^ 
diately  sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  eastern  troops,  which  were  not 
yet  arrived.  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked,  and  sailed  to  the  Cherso- 
nesus.  He  there  fortified  Lysimachus,  Sestus,  Abydos,  and  other  cities  in 
that  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  crossing  into  Asia  by  the 
Hellespont ;  and  this  being  done,  he  returned  to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved  in  a  great  council,  to  venture  a  naval  engagement. 
Polyxenides,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  C.  Livius, 
who  commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  had  just  before  arnved  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  met  near  Moun:  Corychus  in  Ionia. 
The  battle  was  foueht  with  greafc bravery  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last  Polyx- 
enides was  vanquisned,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk, 
thirteen  taken,  and  he  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  The  Romans  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Canna,  in  iEtolia,  drew  their  ships  ashore,  and  fortifled, 
with  a  good  intreochment  and  rampart,  the  place  where  they  laid  them  up 
for  the  winter. 

Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia,  assembling  hb  land- 
forces.  News  being  brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  toward 
the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another,  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  preserve 
the  empire  of  those  seas.  For  this  purpose,  he  refitted  such  ships  as  had 
been  brought  off,  reinforced  them  with  new  ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into 
Syria,  to  brin^  those  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  the  army 
to  Seieucus  his  son,  whom  he  sent  into  ^tolia,  to  watch  the  Koman  fleet,  and 
awe  all  the  country  round ;  and  marched  in  person  with  the  rest  into  winter^ 
quarters  in  Phrygia.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  ^tolian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  where 
they  pressed  to  be  admitted  to  aqdience,  because  the  truce  was  near  expiring. 
Quintius,  who  had  returned  from  Greece,  employed  all  his  influence  in  their 
favour.  But  he  found  the  senate  very  much  exasperated  against  the  ^tol'ans. 
They  were  considered,  not  as  common  enemies,  but  as  a  people  so  very  un- 
tractable,  that  it  woula  be  to  no  purpose  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  them. 
After  several  days  debate,  in  which  they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused 
peace,  two  proposals  were  made  to  them,  and  left  to  their  option :  these  were, 
either  to  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  or  to  pay  a  thousand  talents, 
and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or  enemies,  whom  the  Romans 
should  consider  as  such.  As  the  iEtolians  desired  to  know  particularly  how 
far  they  were  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  no  express  answer  was  made 
them.  They  therefore  withdrew,  without  obtaining  any  thing,  and  were  or- 
dered to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight^ 

The  next  year,  the  Romans  gave  the  command  of  the  land  armies,  which 
had  been  under  Acilius,  to  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  new  consul,  under  whom 
Scipio  Africanus,  his  brother,  had  offered  to  serve  as  lieutenant  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  were  very  desirous  of  trying,  which  of  the  two,  Scipio 
or  ll^nnibal,  the  conqueror  or  the  conquered,  would  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  army  in  which  he  should  fight.  The  command  of  the  fleet,  was 
(runsfeired  from  Livius  to  L.  ^milius  Iinegillus.§ 

The  consul,  on  arriving  in  iEtoIia.  did  not  trifle  away  his  time  in  besieg 
ng  one  town  after  anottier ;  but  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal  ot^ect,aAei 
granting  the  iEtolians  a  truce  foi*  six  months,  in  order  tnat  they  might  have 
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idl  tine  for  sendinr  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  resolved  to  march  his  army 
throurh  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  and  from  thence  to  cross  over 
intd  Asia.  He  however,  thou|s;ht  it  adviseable  previously  to  inform  himself 
how  Philip  might  stand  aflfected.  This  prince  p^ve  the  army  such  a  reccp* 
lion  as  might  ne  expected  from  the  most  faithful  and  most  zealous  ally.  At 
ts  arrival,  as  well  as  departure,  lie  furnished  it  all  necessary  refreshments  and 
supplies,  with  a  tnriy  royal  magnificence.  In  the  entertainments  he  mj?de 
for  the  consul,  his  brother,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  ftomaos,  he  discovered 
an  easy,  graceful  air,  and  such  a  politeness  as  was  very  pleasing  to  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus.  For  this  great  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thing,  was  not  an  enemy 
Zo  a  certain  elegance  of  mamiicrs  and  noble  generosity,  provided  they  did  not 
degenerate  into  luxury.* 

The  praise  which  Livy  gives  Scipio  inr  this  place,  is  ako  very  honourable 
to  Philip.  He  had  at  that  time  for  his  euests,  the  most  illustrious  pei*sonages 
m  (he  world,  a  Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  goneral  of  the  armi(  s  of 
that  republic  ;  and  not  only  him,  but  Scipio  African-is,  that  consul's  brother. 
Prof'jsion  is  ordinary,  and  m  some  measure  pardonable  on  these  occasions  , 
and  yet  nothing«of  that  kind  appeared  in  the  reception  which  Philip  pive  to 
his  guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a  maimer  as  became  a  great  prmce,  and 
with  a  magniiicence  that  suited  their  dignity  and  his  own ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  was  far  from  discovering  the  least  pomp  or  ostentation,  and  was  infi- 
nitely improved  by  the  enraging  manners  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  by 
the  care  tie  took  to  set  before  hb  guests,  with  taste  and  decorum,  whatever 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  '^  Multa  in  eo  dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa." 
T£»e  personal  qualities,  in  the  sense  of  Scipio,  did  PhHip  greater  honour, 
and  gave  hit  guests  a  more^dvantsuzeoiis  idea  of  him,  than  the  most  sump- 
tuous profusion  could  have  aone.  This  excellent  taste  on  both  sides,  so  un- 
common in  princes  and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model  for  persons  of  their  high 
*^uik. 

The  consul  and  his  brother,  in  return  for  the  noble  and  generous  reception 
which  Philip  had  given  the  army,  remitted  bun,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  invested  him  witn  full  powers  for  that  purpofte,  the  remainder 
^f  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  accompany  the 
Roman  army,  and  to  supply  it  with  necessaries  of  every  kuid,  not  only  in 
Macedonia,  but  as  far  as  Thrace.  His  experience  taught  him,  how  much  the 
Roman  forces  were  superior  to  his  own ;  amd  his  inability  to  sha.ie  oil*  the 
yoke  of  obedience  and  submission,  always  grating  to  kings,  obliged  him  to 
cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people  on  whom  his  future  fate  depended  ;  and 
it  was  wise  in  him  to  do  that  with  a  good  grace,  which  he  would  otherwbe 
in  some  measure  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For  in  reality,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  not  to  retain  a  very  strong  res«iiunent  a^nst  the  Romans, 
.'or  the  condition  to  wmca  tb^y  bad  reduced  him ;  for  kings  are  never  able 
to  accustom  taemselves  to  depend  on,  and  submit  to  oChm. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  toward  Thrace,  to  favour  the 
passage  of  the  coasul's  army  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  the  admiral  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated  Pausistratus,  who 
commanded  the  Rhodian  fleet  appointed  to  succour  the  Romans.  He  attacked 
iiim  by  surprise  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  burnt  or  sunk  twenty-nine  of 
ills  ships ;  and  Pausistratus  himself  lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.  The  Rho- 
dians,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  great  loss,  meditated  only  their 
revenge  ;  and,  with  incredible  d^atch,  they  fitted  out  a  more  powerful  fleet 
than  tlie  ibrroer.  It  joined  that  of  iEmilius,  and  both  fleets  sailed  toward 
Ellea,  to  aid  Eumenes,  who  was  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus.    Thii 
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succour  arrived  very  opportunely ;  Eumenes  being  just  on  the  piunt  of  Ik  ms 
reduced  by  the  enemy.  Diophanes,  the  Acha?an,  who  had  formed  hiuisi'h 
under  the  famous  Philopoemen,  obliged  the  enemy  to  ra!se  the  siefe.  He  liar 
entered  the  city  with  one  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred  horse.  At  the  head 
of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  dare  tt: 
follow  him,  he  performed  actions  of  such  extraordinary  bravery,  as  obligej 
Seleucus  at  length  to  raise  the  siege,  and  quit  the  country.* 

The  Rhodian  fleet  being  afterwards  detached  in  quest  of  Hannibal,  wlic 
was  brins^itig  to  the  king,  the  fleets  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the  Rhodians  alont: 
fought  hiiii  on  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  By  the  goodness  of  their  ships,  anu 
the  skill  of  their  seamen,  they  defeated  that  great  captain,  drove  him  into  tin* 
port  of  Megista,  near  Patara ;  and  there  blocked  him  up  so  close,  as  madr 
it  impossible  for  him  to  act  for  the  service  of  the  king.f 

Tne  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Antiochus,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
advice  was  brought,  that  the  Roman  consul  was  advancing  by  hasty  marcho» 
into  Macedonia,  Rnd  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  and  enter  Asia. 
Antiochus  then  saw  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  and  made  haste  to  take 
all  possible  means  for  prevenliuj^  it. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,king  of  Bithvnia,  to  inform  him  of  the  de- 
sign which  the  Romans  had  of  entering  Asia.  They  were  directed  to  explain, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  enterprise :  that  they 
were  coming  with  a  design  to  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  that  after  having  subdued  Philip  and 
Nabis,  they  had  resolved  to  attack  him :  that  should  he  have  the  Hl-fortune 
to  be  overcome,  the  fire  spreading,  would  soon  reach  Bithynia :  that  no  "aid 
could  be  expected  from  Eumenes,  as  he  had  lyluntarily  submitted  himseif, 
and,  with  his  own  hands,  put  on  the  Roman  chains.t 

These  motives  nad  made  a  great  impression  oft  rrusias,  but  the  letten  he 
received  at  the  same  time  from  Scipio  the  consul,  and  his  brother,  contributed 
very  much  to  remove  his  fears  and  suspicions.  The  latter  represented  to  him, 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Romans,  to  bestow  the  greatest  honours 
on  such  kings  as  sought  their  alliance ;  and  he  mentioned  several  examples  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  concerned.  He  said,  that  in  Spain,  several  princes, 
who,  before  they  were  favoured  with  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  had  made 
a  very  inconsiderable  figure,  had  since  become  great  kings ;  that  Masinissa  had 
not  only  been  restored  to  his  kjpedom,  but  that  the  dominions  of  Syphax  had 
been  given  to  him,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  the 
world ;  that  Piiilip  and  Nabis,  though  vanquished  by  O^intius,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones ;  thatj  the  year  before,  the  tribute  which 
Philip  had  agreed  to  pay  was  remitted,  and  his  son,  who  was  a  hostage  in  Rome, 
sent  back  to  him  ;  that  as  to  Nabis,  he  would  have  been  on  the  throne  at  that 
time,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the  iEtolians. 

The  arrival  of  f  Jvius  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  and  whom  the^oman> 
had  sent  as  their  amhasftador  to  Prusias.  fully  determined  him.  He  made  ii 
dear  to  him,  which  party  migiit  naturnfly  expect  to  be  victorious ;  and  ho^ 
much  safer  it  would  be  for  him  to  rdy  on  the  friendship  0f  the  Romans,,  thar: 
on  that  of  Antiochus. 

This  king,  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  bringing 
over  Prusias  to  his  interest,  now  meditated  only  how  he  might  best  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  being  made  the  seat  of  war 
He  imagined,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  this,  would  be.  to  recover  the 
superiority  at  sea,  of  which  he  had  been  dbprived  by  the  loss  of^thetwo  battles 
loiated  above  ;  that  then  he  might  employ  his  fleets  against  whom,  and  in 
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what  aatiner  he  pleased  ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  tne  enemy  to 
transport  an  army  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  or  by  any  other  way,  when  his 
Seets  should  be  wholly  employed  in  preventing  it.  Antiochus  therefore  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  second  battle,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Ephesiis,  where 
his  fleet  lay.  He  there  reviewed  it,  manned  it  in  the  best  manner  in  his  power, 
nimished  it  abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  for  another  engagement,  ana 
sent  it  once  more,  under  the  command  of  Polyx^oides,  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
with  orders  to  fight  them.  He  was  induced  to  this  resolution  by  receiving 
advice  that  a  great  part  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara  ;  and  that 
king  Eumenes  bad  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Chersonesus,  to  join  the 
consul. 

Pot^'xenidescameup  with  £miliu8  and  the  Romans  near  Myonesus,a  oia- 
rhime  city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked  it  with  as  little  success  as  before.  iEmi- 
lius  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Ephesus,  afler 
having  sunk  or  burned  twenty-nine  of  hb  ships,  and  taken  thirteen. 

Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  of  this  defeat,  that  he  seemed  entirely 
disconcerted ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  on  a  sudden 
took  »]ch  measures  as  were  evidentlj^  contrary  to  his  interest,  in  his  conster 
nation,  he  sent  orders  for  drawing  his  forces  out  of  Lysimachia  and  the  other 
chies  of  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  marching  toward  those  parts,  with  a  design  of  crossing  into  Asia ; 
whereas  the  only  probable  means  of  preventing  that,  would  have  been^  to 
leave  those  troops  in  the  places  where  they  were.  For,  Lysimachia  bemg 
very  strongly  fortified,  might  have  maintained  a  long  siege,  and  perhaps  ver^ 
far  in  the  winter ;  which  would  have  greatly  incommoded  tne  enemy,  by  their 
want  of  provisions  and  forage ;  and  duringthe  interval,  he  might  have  taken 
ineasiires  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans.* 

He  not  only  committed  a  great  error,  in  drawing  his  forces  out  of  those 
places  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  necessary  in  tnem,  but  did  it  in  so  pre- 
cipitate a  manner,  that  his  troops  abandoned  all  the  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, of  which  he  had  laid  up  very  considerable  quantities,  behind  them  in 
those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans  entered  them,  they  found 
ammunition  and  provisions  in  such  great  plenty,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  their  army  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  so  open,  that  they  carried  over  their  army 
without  the  least  opposition,  at  that  very  part  where  the  enemy  might  have 
disputed  it  with  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
ture, that  when  God  is  determined  to  punish  and  destroy  a  kingdom,  he  de- 
prives either  the  king,  his  commanders,  or  min'isters,  of  counsel,  prudence, 
and  courage.  With  this  he  makes  the  prophet  Isaiah  threaten  nis  people. 
**  For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and  (he  staff,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole 
stay  of  water.  The  mighty  roan,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge,  and  the 
prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient.  The  captain  of  fifty,  and  the 
bonourable  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  th^  elo- 
quent orator."!  But  a  very  remarkable  circumsttince  is,  that  our  pagan  hiS' 
torian  says  here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twice,  that  ^'  God  took  away  th% 
king^s  judgment,  and  overthrew  his  reason  ;  a  punishment,"  says  he,  ^tha 
always  happens,  when  men  are  on  the  point  of  falling  into  some  great  cala 
•  mity.^t  The  expression  is  very  strong, "  God  overthrew  the  king^s  reason." 
He  took  from  him,  that  is,  he  refused  him,  sense,  prudence,  and  judgment : 
he  banbhed  firom  his  mind  every  salutary  thought ;  ne  confused  him,  and 
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made  him  even  averse  to  all  the  good  counsel  that  could  be  ehren  Um.  Thift 
is  what  David  besought  God  to  do  witli  regard  to  Ahitophel,  Absalom's  mi* 
nister:  "O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitopbel  into  Jaulish 
ness."*  The  word  in  the  Latin  version  is  very  strong,  inpatua  :  the  import 
of  which  is,  however  prudent  liis  counsels  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolisfi 
and  stupid  to  Abssdom  ;  and  they  accordingly  did  appear  so.  ^  And  Ab- 
salom arid  all  the  men  of  Israel  said,  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the  Archite  is 
belter  than  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel ;  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lora  might  brmg  evil 
upon  Absalom.'^ 

The  Romans,  on  arriving  in  Asia,  halted  some  time  at  Troy,  which  they 
considered  as  the  cradle  of  their  origin,  and  as  then'  primitive  country,  from 
whence  they  set  out  to  settle  in  Italy.  The  consul  offered  up  sacrifices  to 
Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel.  Both  parties  were  overjoyed,  as 
fathers  with  children,  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  seeing  their  posterity  conquerors  of  the  west  and  of  Africa,  and 
laying  claim  to  Asia,  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed  by  their  anees- 
tors,  imagined  they  saw  Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  in  greater  splendour  than 
ever.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delighted  to  see  them- 
selves in  the  ancient  abode  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  bhrth  to  Rome; 
and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and  deities,  wnich  they  had  in  common  with 
that  city.t 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the  Romans  had  passed  the 
Hellespont,  he  began  to  think  himself  undone.  He  now  would  nave  been 
very  glad  to  deliver  himself  from  a  war  In  which  he  had  engaged  rashly,  and 
without  examining  seriously  all  its  consequences.  This  made  him  resolve  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Romans,  to  propose  conditions  of  peace.  A  re- 
ligious ceremony  had  retarded  the  march  of  the  army^  it  having  halted  for 
several  dajrs  that  were  the  festival  days  at  Rome,  in  which  the  sacred  shield^, 
called  Anciiia,  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  with  great  pomp.  Scipto 
Africanus,  who  was  one  of  the  Salii,  orv  priests  of  Mars,  whose  office  it  was 
to  keep  these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea ;  for,  being  one  of  the  Salii, 
he  could  not  leave  the  place  where  the  festival  was  celebrated  ;  so  that  the 
army  was  obliged  to  wait  for  him*.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
persons  of  so  much  religion  were  no  better  enlightened,  and  directed  their 
worship  to  such  improper  objects  !  This  delay  gave  the  king  some  hopes ; 
for  he  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Asia, 
would  attack  him.  Besides,  the  noble  character  he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus, as  hb  greatness  of  soul,  his  generosity  and  clemency  to  those  he  had 
conquered,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  (his  ^at  roan, 
now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not  be  averse  to  an  accommodation  ;  espe- 
cially as  be  had  a  present  to  mitke  to  him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely 
agreeable.  This  was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  takes  at  sea,  as  he 
was  goinff  in  a  boat  fix>m  Chalcis  to  Orcum,  according  to  Livy.| 
'  Heracudes  Byzantinus,  who  was  the  speaker  in  this  embassy,  opened  the 
speech  with  saying^  that  the  very  circumstance  which  had  fhistr^ed  al!  the 
rest  of  the  negotiations  Ay  peace,  between  his  master  and  the  Romans,  now 
made  him  hope  success  in  the  present ;  because  all  the  difficulties  whicn  had 
hitherto  prevented  their  taking  effect,  were  entirely  removed  :  that  the  kinb 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of  his  still  keeping  possession  of  any  city  m 
Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysimachia :  that  as  to  Smyrna,  Lampsacns,  and  # 
— ' —         .  .1.1  .  .  .  -   ■    -  ^  _ 
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Alexandria  of  Troas,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  up  to  the  Romans,  and  any 
Jther  city  belonc^ine:  to  their  allies,  which  they  should  demand  of  him  :  that 
i)e  wtHiid  consent  to  refund  the  Romans  half  the  expenses  of.  thb  war.  He 
concluded  with  exhorting  them  tc  call  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitude! 
of  human  things,  and  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  their  present  prosperity : 
that  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  making  Europe,  whose  extent  was  so 
inimeiise,  the  boundaries  of  their  empire  :  that  if  they  were  ambitious  of  join- 
ing some  partjof  Asia  to  it,  the  king  would  acquiesce  with  their  desire,  pro 
vided  the  limits  of  it  were  clearly  settled. 

The  ambassador  imagined  that  these  proposals^  which  seemed  so  ad  van* 
iigcous,  could  not  be  rejected ;  but  the  Romans  judged  differently.  With 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjustly  been  the  oe 
cision  of  it,  tliey  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  defray  the  whole  expense : 
th^y  were  not  satisfied  with  his  evacuating  the  garrisons  he  had  in  Ionia  and 
£tolia  ;  but  pretended  to  restore  all  Asia  to  its  liberty,  in  the  same  manner 
as  iliey  had  done  Greece,  which  could  not  be  efiected,  unless  the  king  aban- 
doned all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus. 

Heraclides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in  the  public  audience,  en- 
deavoured, pursuant  to  nis  private  instructions,  particularly  to  conciliate  Sci- 
pio  Africanus.  He^gan  by  assuring^  him,  that  the  king  would  send  him  his 
son  without  ransom.  Afterwards,  bein?  very  little  acquainted  with  Scipio's 
j^Tcatness  of  soul,  and  the  character  of  tne  Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large 
sura  of  money ;  and  assured  him,  that  he  might  entirely  dispose  of  all  things 
ill  his  p'>wer,if  he  would  mediate  a  peace  for  him.  To  these  overtures,  Sci- 
pio  made  the  following  answer :  ''  I  am  not  surprbed  to  find  you  unacquainted 
both  with  me  and  the  Romans,  as  you  do  not  even  know^the  condition  of  the 
prince  who  sent  you  hither.  Jf,as  you  assert, the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of 
war  should  prompt  us  to  ^ant  you  peace  upon  easier  terms,  your  sovereign 
should  have  kept  possession  of  Lysimachia,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of 
the  Chersonesus ;  or  he  should  have  met  us  in  the  Hellespont,  to  have  disputed 
our  passage  into  Asia.  But,  by  abandoning  them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoke  on 
his  own  neck ;  so  that  all  be  now  has  to  do,  is,  to  submit  to  whatever  con- 
ditions we  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe.  Among  the  several  offers  he  makes 
roe,  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with  that  which  relates  to  the  giving  me 
back  my  son  :  I  hope  the  rest  will  not  have  the  power  to  tempt  me.  As  a 
private  man,  I  can  promise  to  preserve  eternally  the  deepest  sense  of  gra- 
titude, for  so  precious  a  gift  as  ne  offers  me  in  my  ton ;  but  as  a  public  one, 
he  must  expect  nothing  m)m  me.  Go,  tlierefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name, 
that  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  not  rej«>ct 
any  articles  of  peace  which  may  be  proposed  to  him.  This  is  the  best  advice 
I  could  give  him  as  a  good  and  faithful  friend." 

Antiochus  thought  that  the  Romans  could  not  have  prescribed  harder  con- 
ditions bad  they  conquered  him ;  and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him  as  fatal 
as  the  most  unfortimate  war.  He,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  battle,  as  the 
Romans  did  also  on  their  side. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where,  hearing  that  Scipio  lay  ill  at 
F.lea,  he  sent  his  son  to  him.  This  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  tlie 
body  and  mind,  and  restored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  sick  and  afflicted  father. 
After  embracing  him  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  "  Go,"  says  he  to  the  envoys, 
^  and  thank  the  king  from  me ;  and  tell  him,  that  at  present,  the  only  testi 
mony  I  can  give  him  of  my  gratitude,  is,  to  advise  him  not  to  fight,  till  he 
nenrs  of  my  having  arrived  in  the  camp."  Perhaps  Scipio  thought,  that  a 
d**lHy  of  some  days  would  give  the  king:  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  more 
seriousiy  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  incline  hihi  to  conclude  a  solid  peace. 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  which  were  much  mor« 
twn^^mus  liian  those  of  the  Romans,  might  naturally  induce  him  to  venturi 
a  battle  immediately,  yet  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Scipio,  whom  ne  cor 
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sidcred  as  his  last  refuge,  in  case  any  calamitous  accident  should  befall  hiiB, 
prevailed  over  the  former  consideration.  He  passed  the  river  Phrygim, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hermus,  and  posted  himself  near  Magnesia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus ;  where  he  fortified  his  camp  so  strongly,  as  notio 
ft'di  being  attacked  in  it. 

The  consul  followed  ^on  after.  The  armies  continued  several  days  in 
sight,  during  which  Antiochus  did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp.  His  army 
consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fil>y-four  eie« 
phunts ;  that  of  the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the  whole,  of  but  thirty  tnou- 
sand  men,  and  sixteen  elephants.  The  consul,  finding  that  the  king  lay  still, 
summtmed  his  council,  to  debate  on  what  was  to  be  done,  in  case  he  should 
persist  in  refusing  to  venture  a  battle.  He  represented,  that  as  the  winter 
was  approaching,  it  would  be  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season,  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  the  field  ;  or,  if  they  should  go  into  winter 
quarters,  to  discontinue  flie  war  until  the  following  year.  The  Romans  never 
snowed  so  much  contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on  this  occasion  ;  they  all  cried 
aloud,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  march  immediately  against  the  enemy  ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were  ready  to  force  the  pal- 
iisades,and  pass  the  intrenchments ;  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  in 
case  they  would  not  quit  it.  There  is  some  probabilit>^hat  the  consul  was 
desirous  of  anticipating  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  since  his  presence  only 
would  have  diminished  the  glory  of  his  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing  the  situation  of  the  camp,  advanced 
with  his  army  toward  it  in  order  of  battle.  The  king,  fearing  thai  a  longer 
delay  would  lessen  the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  animate  the  enemy, 
at  last  marched  out  with  his  troops,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  in  the  consul's  army,  with  regard  to  the  men  as 
well  as  arms.  It  consisted  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  two  such  bodies  of  Latin  infantry.  The  Romans  were 
posted  in  theT centre,  and  the  Latins  in  the  two  wings,  the  left  of  which  extended 
toward  the  river.  The  first  line  of  the  centre  was  composed  of  pikemen,  or 
hasCati ;  the  second  of  principes,  and  the  third  of  triarii :  tnese^  properly  speak* 
ing,  composed  the  main  body.*  On  the  side  of  the  right  wing,  to  cover  and 
sustain  it,  the  consul  had  posted  on  the  same  line^ three  thousand  Achaean 
infantry  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Eumenes  ;  and,  in  a  column,  three  thousand 
horse,  eight  hundred  of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes, and  the  rest  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  this  wing,  the  light-armed  Trallians 
and  Cretans.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  wins  in  this 
nianner,  because  the  rivers  and  banks,  which  were  very  steep,  seemed  a  sufll- 
cient  rampart ;  but,  for  greater  security,  four  squadrons  of  horse  were  posted 
there.  To  guard  the  camp,  they  left  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  Thra« 
cians,  who  followed  the  army  as  volunteers.  The  sixteen  elephants  were 
posted  behind  the  triarii,  as  a  corps^le-reserve,  and  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was 
not  thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  those  of  the  enemy,  not  only  because 
the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  number,  but  because  the  African  elephants 
wtie  very  much  inferior  both  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of  India,  and  mere 
fore  were  not  able  to  oppose  them. 

The  king's  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of  the  different  nfttions 
which  compased  it,  and  the  disparity  of  their  arms.  Sixteen  thousand  foot, 
armed  after  the  Macedonian  fashion,  and  who  composed  the  phalanx^  formed 
the  main  body.  This  phalanx  was  divided  into  ten  bodies,  eacn  of  fifty  men 
in  front  by  thirty-two  deep  ;  and  two  elephants  were  posted  in  each  of  the 
intervals  whicli  separated  them.  It  was  this  which  formed  the  pnncipal 
strength  of  the  army.  The  sight  only  of  the  elephants  mspired  terror.  Their 
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wUdi  in  itself  was  very  remarkable,  was  increased  by  the  cmainent  of 
hcHids,  and  their  plumes  of  feathers,  which  were  embellished  with  fold, 
'  purple,  and  ivory  ;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an  enemy  by  the 
bopes  of  spoils, and  are  no  defen  :e  to  an  army.  The  elephants  carried  towst 
on  their  backs,  in  which  were  I  jur  fighting  men,  besides  the  leader  or  guides 
To  the  right  of  this  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  in  a  column,  part  of  the  cavaky. 
one  tliousand  five  hundred  Asiatic  Gauls,  three  thousand  cuirassiers  armed 
c^>-a-t;*e,  and  one  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  the  Medes  and  other  neigh- 
booring  Bations.  A  body  of  sixteen  elephants  was  posted  next  in  files.  A 
little  beyond,  was  the  king^s  regiment,  composed  of  the  argyraspides,  so  called 
from  their  arms  being  of  silver.  Afler  them  twelve  hundred  Dahse,  all  bow- 
OKa ;  to  whom  were  added  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  Mysians.  Then  three 
tboonnd  light-anned  Cretans  and  Trallians.  The  right  wing  was  closed  by 
foort  hoosand  ilingers  and  aichers,  half  Cyrteans  and  half  Elymeans.  The 
eft  wing  was  drawn  up  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  except  that,  before  part 
q£  the  cavalry,  were  posted  the  chariots  armed  with  scvthes ;  with  the  camels, 
moooled  by  Arabian  bowmen,  whose  swords,  made  thin,  m  order  that  the  ri* 
den  might  reach  down  from  the  backs  of  these  beasts,  were  six  feet  long. 
llie  king  commanded  the  right ;  Seleucus  his  son.  and  Antipater  hb  nephew, 
he  left :  and  three  lieutenant-generak  the  main  body. 

A  thick  ibg  rising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so  dark,  that  it  was  not 
posnble  ftir  the  kin^s  soldiers  to  distinguish  one  another,  and  act  in  concert, 
on  account  of  their  ^reat  extent ;  and  the  damp,  occasioned  by  this  foe,  greatly 
relaxed  the  bow-stnngs,  the  slings,  and  the  thongs  or  straps  called  amenta, 
which  were  used  for  throwing  javelins.  The  Romans  did  not  suffer  the  same 
disadvantages,  because  they  used  scarcely  anv  but  heavy  arms,  swords,  and 
laveUns ;  and  as  the  fit)nt  of  their  army  was  of  less  extent,  they  could  the  more 
easily  see  one  another. 

The  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which  Antiochus  had  flattered  himself 
would  terrify  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  mto  confusion,  first  occasioned  the 
defe^  of  his  own  forces.  Eumenes,  who  well  knew  both  where  their  strength 
and  weakness  lay,  opposed  to  them  the  Cretan  archers,  the  slingers  and  horse- 
men, who  disdiarge  javelins ;  commanding  them  to  charge  them,  not  in  a 
body,  but  in  smallplatoons ;  and  to  pour  on  them,  firom  every  quarter,  darts, 
stones,  and  javelins :  shouting  as  loud  as  possible  all  the  whUe.  The  horses, 
frichtened  at  thete  snouts,  ran  au-ay  with  the  chariots,  scoured  the  field  on  all 
sicks,  and  turned  against  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  camels.  That  empty 
terror  thus  removed,  they  fought  hand  to  hand. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  anfiy  ;  for  the  troops 
which  were  posted  near  these  char?  ou^  having  been  broken  and  put  toflignt 
by  their  disorder,  left  every  part  iwr%ca  and  defenceless,  even  to  the  very  cui- 
rassiers. The  Roman  cavalry  vigi^ousiy  charging  the  latter,  it  was  not  pot- 
sible  for  them  to  stand  the  attack ;  so  tiiat  they  were  broken  immediately, 
many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot,  because  the  weight  of  their  arms  woulcl 
not  permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  left  wing  was  routed,  which  spread  an 
alarm  to  the  main  body,  formed  by  the  phalanx,  and  threw  :*t  in  disorder* 
The  Roman  legions  now  charged  it  advantageously ;  the  soldiers  wao  com- 
peted the  phalanx  not  having  an  opportunity  to  use  their  long  pikes,  because 
those  who  fled  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  prevented  their  fighting, 
while  the  Romans  poured  their  javelins  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The  ele- 
phants drawn  up  *n  the  intervals  of  the  phalanx  were  of  no  service  to  it.  The 
Koman  soldiers,  who  had  been  used  to  fight  in  the  wars  of  Afirica  against 
those  animals,  had  learned  how  to  avoid  their  impetuosity,  either  by  piercing 
their  sides  with  their  javelins,  or  by  ham-stringing  them  with  their  swords. 
The  first  ranks  of  the  phabnx  were  therefore  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the 
Romans  were  on  the  poir  of  surrounding  the  rear-ranks,  when  advice  was 
^rougSt  that  their  left  wing  was  in  great  danger. 
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AotiocfcuSy  who  had  observed  that  the  flanks  of  this  left  wing 
uncovered,  and  that  only  four  squadrons  of  horse  had  been  posted  near  ft, 
supposinf  it  sufficiently  defended  by  the  river,  charged  it  with  his  auxiliary 
forces  and  his  heavy  armeii  horse,  not  only  in  front,  but  in  flank  $  because  the 
four  squadronsy  being  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  all  the  enemy's  cav- 
airy,  had  retired  upon  the  main  body,  and  left  open  their  ground  near  thr 
river.     The  Roman  cavalry  having  been  thrown  mto  disoroer,  the  infantry 
soon  followed  it,  and  were  driven  as  far  as  the  camp.     Marcus  £milius,  a 
military  trtbuae,  had  remained  to  guard  the  camp.  Seeing  the  Romuis  frying 
toward  it,  h^  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  troops  to  nieettheni,and  re- 
proached  them  with  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight.     He  also  coin- 
raanded  his  soldiers  to  sheathe  thar  swords  in  all  they  met,  who  refused  to 
face  about  against  the  enemy.     This  order  being  gi^wn  so  -seasonablyi^^nd 
immediately  put  in  execution,  had  the  desii^  efiect*  The  snroamr  learpre^ 
vailed  over  the  less.    Those  who  were  flying,  first  halted,  and  allefwards  re- 
turned to  the  battle.     JEmilius,  with  his  body  of  troops,  which  icoasisied  of 
two  thousand  brave,  well-disciplined  men,  opposed  the  king,  who  was^vigoi- 
ously  pursuing  thcoe  who  fled.  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,ibaviBg<|iijt^ 
ted  the  right  wing,  on  receiving  advice  that  the  left  was  defeated,  (kw  to  it 
very  seasonably  with  two  hundred  horse.     Antiochus,  being  nov  charged  on 
every  sidei^  turned  his  horse  and  retired.     Thus  the  Romans,  having  defeated 
the  two  .winga,  advanced  over  heaps  of  slain,  as  far  as  the  king's  cainp^  and 
plundered  it 

It  was  observed)  that  the  mauner  in  which  the  king  drew  up  bis  phalanx, 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  losing  the  battle.  In  this  .^ody,  the  chief  strength 
of  his  army  consisted,  and  it  \ma  hitherto  been  thought  invincible.  It  was 
composed  entirely  of  veteran,  stout,  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  Toeoable 
his  phalanx  to  do  hin\  greater  service,  he  ought  to  have  given  it  less  deptlu 
and  a  greater  front ;  iiiiereas,  in  drawing  them  up  thirty-two  deep,  half  of 
them  were  of  no  use ;  and  he  filled  up  tl^  rest  of  the  front  with  new  raised 
troops,  without  courage  and  experience,  who  conseauently  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  This,  however,  was  the  order  in  which  Philip  and  Alexander 
used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx.* 

There  fell  this  day,  in  the  batde,in' the  pursuit,  and  the  plunder  of  the.camp^ 
fifty  thousand  foot-,  and  four  thousand  horse :  fourteen  hundred  were  taken  pn- 
soners,  with  fifiteen  elephants,  and  their  guides.  The  Romans  lost  but  tiiree 
hundred ifboL  and  >twonty-lbur  horse:  Cumenes  lost  twenty-ive.  By  tbis 
victory  the  Romans  acquired  M  the  cities  of  Asia  Miner,  which  now  aiib> 
mitted  voluntarily  to  them. 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of  his  forces  who  had  escaped 
the  slaughter  as  he  could  assemble*  From  that  city*  he  marched  to  Ceisense 
in  Phr^-gia,  to  which  place  ht  heard  that  his  son  Seleucus-  had  fled.  He  found 
him  th^re,  and  bedi>  passed  mount  Taurus  with  the  utttMist  diligence,  in  ordet 
to  reack  Syria, 

Neither  Hannibal  nor-  Scipio  A&icanos  were  in  the 'battle*.  The  ftMrnior 
was  btbcked  up  by.t^^Rhodkns  in  Pamphylia,  whii  the .Sjrrian  fleeti^  and 
the  latter  lay  ill  in  £lea. 

The  instants Antioehus^arrived  at- Antioch,  he  sent  Antipater,his  brother's 
son,  and  ^X6«xis,who  had.  governed  Lydia  and  Phrygia- under  him^to  the 
Romans,  in  lOrder  to  sue  for  peace*  They  found  the  consul  at  Saidis«  wMi 
Scipio  AfHcanus  his  brother,  who  was  recovered.  They  applied  to  the  latter, 
who  presented  them  to  the  consul.  They  did  not  endeavour-toexonse  Antio- 
chus in  any.  manner ;  and  only  sued  humbly,  in  his  name,  for  peace.  ^  You 
have  always,"  said  he  to  them,  "  pardoned  with  greatness  of  mind,  the  kings 
■nd  nations  you  have  conquered.     How  much  more  should  you  be  indooed 
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Id  do  this,  after  a  fktory  whicn  rivci  you  the  empire  of  the  world  .^  Henee 
forward,  having  become  equal  to  the  f  ods,  lay  aside  all  animosity  against  mor- 
talsLand  make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your  sole  study  fc-.r  the  fufur*»  ^'^ 

The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and  after  having  seriously 
examined  the  affair,  the  ambassaaors  were  called  in.  Scipio  Africanus  spoke, 
and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  He  said,  that  as  the  Ro- 
nians  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  adversity, on  the  contrary, 
ibey  were  never  too  elate  with  pn>sperity  ;  that  therefore  they  would  not  insist 
upon  any  other  demands,  than  those  they  had  made  before  the  battle  ;  that 
Aiitiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus:  that  he  should 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  were  computed  at  nfteen  thousand 
Enbcean  talen!s,t  and  the  payments  were  setded  as  follow ;  five  hundred  talents 
to  be  paid  down ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  when  the  senate  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty ;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thousand  talents  every  year : 
diiat  he  should  pay  Lumenes  the  four  hundred  talents  he  owed  him :  and  the 
residue  of  a  payment,  on  account  of  com  with  which  the  king  of  Pergamus 
his  father  had  furnished  the  kin^  of  Syria  ;  and  that  he  shouM  deliver  twenty 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Romans.  He  added,  "  The  Romans  cannot 
I>ersuade  themselves,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannibal  ref^ige,  is  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace.  They  therefore  demand  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to 
them,  as  also  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  who  was' the  chief  agent  in  exciting  thb 
war.^  **  All  these  conditions  were  accepted. 

L.  Cotta  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambas.^dors  of  Antiochus,  to  inform 
the  senate  of  the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  it.  Eumenes  set  out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  whither  the  ambassadors 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  also  went.  Soon  after,  the  five  hundred  talents  were 
paid  to  the  consul  at  Ephesus,  hostages  were  given  for  the  remainder  of  the 
payment,  and  to  secure  the  other  articles  of  tiie  treaty,  Antiochus.  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  was  included  in  the  hostaees.  He  afterwards  ascendea  the  throne, 
and  was  sumamed  Epiphanes.  TTne  instant  Hannibal  and  Thoas  receivea 
advice  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating,  fearing  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  by 
it,  they  provided  for  their  own  safety,  by  retiring  before  it  was  concluded. 

The  ^tolians  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  solicit  an  accom- 
modation. To  succeed  the  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  report 
in  Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifice  unworthy  the  character  they  bore,  that  the  two 
Scipios  had  been  seized  and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that  Antiochus 
had  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this  report  had  been  true,  and 
the3'  declared  impudently  that  it  was  so,  they  assumed  a  haughtytone  in  the 
senate,  and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace  rather  than  sue  for  it  This  showed 
thty  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  reason  to  be  offended  at  them  on  other  accounts.  They  therefore  wer« 
commanded  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.  The  Ro- 
mans received  letters  from  the  consul  soon  after,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
this  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  t<i  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  ^toJla  fell  by  lot 
CO  Fulvius,  and  Asia  to  Manlius.t 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rom-*,  who  brought  tlrf  ^tTrticulars  of  the  victory 
and  treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  wnole  city  with  joy.  Prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  appointed,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  days. 

After  this  religious  solenmity  was  over,  the  senate  immediately  gave  au- 
dience, first  to  Eumenes,  and  then  to  the  ambassadors.     At  this  audience,  one 
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of  the  most  important  affairs  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the  senate; 
and  which  concerned  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to  be  conside^-ed.  It 
.t  well  known  that  liberty  is  urecious  and  dear  to  all  men :  but  the  Gredcs, 
in  particular,  were  inexpressibly  jealous  of  theirs.  They  considered  it  as  a» 
estate  of  inheritance,  wnich  had  devolved  to  them  from  their  ancestDrs,  and 
as  a  peculiar  privilege  that  distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations.  And^ 
indeed,  the  least  attention  to  Grecian  history  will  show,  that  liberty  was  the 
great  motive  and  principle  of  all  their  enterprises  and  wars ;  and  in  a  man- 
ner the  soul  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of  government.  Philip^ 
'Uid  Alexander,  his  son.  gave  the  nrst  blow  to  it,  and  their  successors  had  ex- 
ceedingly abridged,  ana  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans  had  a  short  time 
before  restored  it  to  all  the  chies  of  Greece,  after  having  reduced  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon.  The  cities  of  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in  hopes 
of  the  same  indulgence.  The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  prin- 
cipally to  solicit  Uiat  favour  for  the  Greeks  of  Asia ;  and  it  was  immedi4i«'ly 
the  interest  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it.  This  is  the  subiect  on  which  the 
senate  were  now  to  debate,  and  the  decision  of  which  held  all  Europe  and 
Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened  his  speech  with  a  short 
compliment  to  the  senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had  sranted  him. 
in  freeing  himself  and  his  brother,  when  besieged  in  Pergamus,the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  bv  Antiochus ;  and  in  securing  Tiis  kingdom  against  the  unjust 
enterpnses  of  that  prince.  He  afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the 
happy  success  of  ttieir  arms,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  on  the  famous  vic> 
tory  diey  had  just  before  rained,  by  which  thev  had  driven  Antiochus  oat  of 
Europe,  as  weu  as  from  all  Asia,  situated  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  He 
added,  that  as  to  himself,  and  the  service  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  the  Ro- 
mans, he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things  related  by  their  generals,  than  by 
himself.  The  modesty  of  his  behaviour  was  universally  applauded ;  but  Ik 
was  desired  to  specify  the  particulars  in  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
could  oblige  him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask  of  them ;  assuring  dim,  that  he 
might  rely  on  their  good  inclinations  toward  him.  He  replied,  that  if  the 
choice  of  a  recompence  was  proposed  to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permit- 
ted to  consult  the  senate,  he  then  would  be  so  free,  as  to  ask  that  venerable 
body  what  answer  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  make,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  insist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable  demands ;  but  that,  as  it  was 
from  the  senate  that  he  expected  to  be  gratified  in  al!  he  should  require,  h« 
thought  it  most  adviseable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  generosity.  He  waff 
again  desired  to  explain  himself  clearly  and  without  ambiguity.  In  this  nio- 
tual  contest  between  politeness  and  respect,  Eumenes,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
with  himself  to  be  outdone,  quitted  the  assembly.  The  senate  still  persisted 
in  their  first  resolution ;  and  the  reason  they  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  king 
knew  what  it  best  suited  his  interest  to  ask.  lie,  therefore,  was  brought  in 
again,  and  obliged  to  explain  himself. 

He  then  maae  the  followmg  speech.  ^  I  should  have  still  continued  silent, 
did  I  not  know  that  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  you  will  soon  admit  to 
audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are  du'ectly  contrary  to  my  interest 
They  will  plead,  in  ypHOt  presence,  the  cause  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
and  pretend  that  they  ought  all  to  be  declared  free.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
their  intention  in  this  b,  to  deprive  me,  not  only  of  those  cities  which  will  be 
delivered,  but  even  of  such  as  were  anciently  my  tributaries ;  and  that  their 
view  is,  by  so  signal  a  service,  to  subject  them  effectually  to  themselves,  under 
die  specious  tide  of  confederate  cities  ?  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  strongly 
on  their  own  disinterestedness ;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  speak  for  thenv 
•elves,  but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.  Yot  theref<ire,  wtll  cer- 
tainly not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  discourse ;  and  are 
fcr  from  designing,  either  to  discover  an  affected  inequality  toward  voiir  al 
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fieiy  by  kumblinf  s(i^e,  and  raising:  others  in  an  immoderate  degree ;  or  lu 
aDow  better  conditions  to  those  wiio  carried  arms  against  you,  than  to  such 
as  bave  always  been  your  friends  and  allies.  With  regard  to  ray  particular 
pretensions, and  my  personal  interest,  these  I  can  easily  give  up;  but  as  to 
your  kindness,  and  the  marks  of  frienckiiip  with  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  roe,  1  must  confess  that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  see  others  triumph 
cTer  me  in  that  particular.  This  is  the  most  precious  part  of  the  inheritance 
1  received  from  my  father,  who  was  the  first  potentate  in  all  Greece  and  Asia ; 
who  had  the  advantage  of  concludini^  an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship 
with  you ;  and  who  cultivated  it  with  an  inviolable  constancy  and  fidelity  to 
his  latest  breath.  He  was  far  from  confining  himself  in  those  points  to  mere 
procestations  of  kindness  and  good  will.  In  all  the  wars  you  made  in  Greece, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  he  constandy  followed  your  standards,  and  aided  you 
with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  as  none  of  your  allies  can  boast.  It  may 
even  be  said,  that  his  attachment  to  your  interest,  in  the  last  and  strongest 
proof  be  save  of  his  fidelity,  was  the  cause  of  his  death :  for  the  fire  and 
vigour  with  which  he  exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  engage  in  alliance,  with  you, 
occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  him  to  h'ls  end  in  a  few  days.  1 
always  thought  it  my  duty  to  follow  his  steps,  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing 
could  be  more  honourable.  It  indeed  was  not  possible  for  me  to  exceed  hi  in 
7)  zeal  and  attachment  to  your  service ;  but  tne  posture  of  affairs,  and  the 
war  against  Antiochus,  have  furnished  me  more  opportunities  than  my  father 
had,  of  giving  you  proo&  of  this.  That  prince,  who  was  very  powerful  i^ 
fc^nrope,  as  well  as  Asia,  offered  me  }iis  daughter  in  marriage ;  lie  engas^ed 
himself  to  recover  all  those  cities  which  had  revolted  from  me :  he  promised 
to  add  considerable  countries  to  my  dominions,  upon  condition  that  I  siiould 
jom  with  him  against  you.  I  will  not  assume  any  honour  to  myself  for  not 
accepting  offers  which  tended  to  alienate  me  from  your  friendship ;  and,  in- 
dee<i,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  do  this  ?  I  will  only  take 
notice  of  what  I  thought  myself  bound  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who  way 
your  ancient  friend  and  ally.  I  assisted  vour  generals  both  by  sea  and  land, 
with  a  far  greater  number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, than  any  of  your  allies.  I  was  present  in  all  your  naval  engagements, 
and  these  were  many ;  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers.  I  suf- 
fered the  hardships  of  a  siege,  the  most  grievous  condition  of  war,  and  was 
blocked  up  in  Pergamus,  exposed  every  moment  to  the  loss  of  my  crown  and 
life.  Having  disengaged  myself  from  this  siege,  while  Antiochus  on  one  side, 
and  Seleucus,  his  son,  on  the  other,  were  still  encamped  in  my  dominions ;  ne- 
glecting entirely  my  own  interest,  I  sailed  with  all  my  fleet  to  the  Hellespont, 
to  meet  Scipio,  your  consul,  purposely  to  assist  him  in  passing  it.  I  never 
quitted  the  consul  afler  his  arrival  in  Asia :  not  a  soldier  in  your  camp  has 
exerted  himself  more  than  my  brother  and  myself.  I  have  been  present  in 
every  action,  whether  of  foot  or  horse.  In  the  last  engagement,  I  defended 
the  post  which  the  consul  assigned  me.  1  will  not  ask  whether,  in  this  par- 
ticular, any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared  with  me.  One  thing  I 
will  be  so  confident  as  to  assert,  namely,  that  I  may  claim  an  equality  with 
any  of  those  kings  or  states,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  highest  marks 
of  your  fevour.  Masinissa  had  been  your  enemy  before  he  became  your  ally ; 
he  did  not  come  over  to  you  with  powerful  aids,  and  at  a  time  when  he  en- 
joyed the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom ,  but  an  exile,  driven  from  hb  king« 
dom,  plundered  of  all  his  possessions,  and  deprived  of  all  his  forces,  he  fled 
to  your  camp  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum,  as  well 
as  aid,  in  his  misfortunes.  But,  because  he  has  since  served  you  faithfully 
■gainst  Syphax  and  the  Cartha$;inians,you  have  not  only  restoied  him  to  the 
tlurone  of  his  ancestors,  but,  by  bestowin;^  on  him  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom 
af  Syphax,  you  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Africa. 
What,  therefiire,  may  we  not  exp«»ct  from    our  liberalitv  ;  we,  who  have  ever 
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been  your  allies, and  nearer  your  enemies?  My  father, my  6rtjCflcfs,and  n 
self,  have  on  all  occasions  drawn  our  swords  in  your  cause  both  by  sea  and 
and,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  our  native  country,  in 
i^eloponnesus.  Boeotia,  and  £tolia,  during  the  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochos. 
and  the  £tohans.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  what  are  your  3>retensions  r 
Since  you  force  me  to  explain  myself,  they  are  as  follows.  If,  in  repulsing 
Antiochus  beyond  Motitit  Taurus,  your  intention  was  to  seise  upon  that  coun- 
try, in  order  to  unite  it  to  your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  better  neigh- 
hours ;  none  being  more  able  to  secure  my  dominions.  But  if  you  are  resolved 
to  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your  armies  from  thence,  I  dare  presume  to  say,  that 
none  of  your  allies  deserve  greater  advantages  from  you  ihan  myself.  Yei 
some  may  observe,that  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from  slavery, 
and  to  restoie  them  their  liberty.  I  grant  it,  provided  they  had  never  exer- 
cised hostilities  against  you.  But  then,  if  they  have  been  so  far  attached  to 
the  inteiest  of  Antiochus,  will  it  not  be  much  more  worthy  of  your  wisdom 
and  justice,  to  bestow  your  favour  on  allies  who  have  served  you  faithfully, 
than  on  enemies,  who  have  used  their  endeavours  to  destroy  you  f^ 

The  senate  was  exceedingly  pleasec  with  the  king's  harangue;  and  showed 
evidendy,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  every  thing  for  him  in  then*  power. 

The  Khodians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience.  The  person  whu 
spoke  in  their  name,  after  repeating  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  services  they  had  done  uiem.  first  in  the  war  agamst  Philip,  and 
afterwards  in  that  a^inst  Antiochus :  '*  Nothing"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
to  the  senators,  ^^  grieves  us  so  much  at  this  time,  as  to  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  engage  in  a  dbpute  with  Eumenes,'{hat  prince  for  whom,  both  our  reput>- 
lie  and  ourselves  nave  the  most  faithful  and  cordial  respect.  T^e  circum- 
stance which  divides  and  separates  us  on  this  occasion,  dbes  not  proceed  from 
a  disparity  of  minds,  but  from  a  difference  of  conditions.  We  are  free,  and 
Eumenes  is  a  king.  It  b  natural  that  we.  being  a  free  people,  should  plead 
for  the  liberty  of  others  ;  and  that  kinjn  siiould  e;ideavour  to  make  all  thjn;:3 
pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sway,  flowever^his  may  be,  the  circumstanor 
which  perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  b  not  so  much  the  affair  in  itself,  which 
seems  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided  in  opin- 
ion about  It,  as  the  regard  we  ought  to  show  to  so  august  a  prince  as  Eumenes. 
If  there  were  no  other  way  of  acknowledging  the  important  services  of  a 
king,  your  confederate  and  ally,  but  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  hb  power,  you 
then  might  be  doubtful^  from  the  fear  you  might  be  under,  either  of  not  dls- 
covering  sufficient  gratitude  to  a  prince  who  is  your  friend,  or  of  renouncing 
your  pnnciples,  and  the  glory  which  you  have  acquired  in  the  war  against 
Philip,  by  restoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  But  fortune  lias 
placed  you  in  such  a  cohdidon,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  those  inconveniences. 
The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the  victory  you  have  so  lateljr  gamed,  by  which 
you  acquire  no  less  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit  yourselves  easily 
of  what  you<;all  a  debt.  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  all  Pisidia,  Chersone* 
BUS,  and  the  country  contiguous  to  it,  are  subjected  by  you.  One  of  these  pro- 
vinces is  alone  eapable  of  enlarging  considerably  the  dominions  of  EumeneS| 
but  all  of  them  together  will  make  him  equal  to  the  most  powerful  kings. 
You  therefore  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  recompense  very  largSy  year 
allies,  and  not  depart  from  the  maxims  which  form  tne  glory  of  your  empire. 
The  same  motive  prompted  you  to  march  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  As 
the  cause  b  the  same,  the  like  issue  1^  expected ;  not  only  because  you  your* 
selves  have  already  set  the  example,  but  because  your  honour  requires  it. 
Others  engage  in  war,  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbours  of  some  country, 
some  dtv,  fortress,  or  seaport ;  but  you.  Romans !  never  drew  the  sword 
from  such  motives ;  when  you  fight,  it  is  tor  glory  ;  and  it  is  this  circuimtanot 
wjhich  inspiret  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  a'K  9  for  your  name  and  em 
pire,  aloKMt  e^ual  W/  that  which  is  paid  to  the  gods.     Tlie  business  is  tepre 
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that  glory.  You  have  undertaken  to  rrsciie  from  thebondag<'  ct  kings, 
and  to  restore  to  its  ancient  liberty,  a  nation  famous  tor  its  antiquity ;  and 
still  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  actions,  and  its  exquisite  taste  for  the  po- 
lite arts  and  sciences.  It  is  me  whole  nation  yon  have  taken  under  vour  pro- 
tection, and  you  have  promised  it  to  them  to  the  <>nd  of  time.  'The  cities 
■hoated  in  Greece  itself,  are  not  more  Grecian  than  the  colonies  they  settled  in 
Asia.  A  change  of  country  has  not  wrought  any  alteration  in  our  origin  oi 
manners.  All  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  have  endeavoured  to  rival  our  ancestors 
an~  founders  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge.  Mnnv  persons  in  this  assembly 
htt^e  seen  the  ciHe&  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  only  dilTerence  is^  that  we  are 
siiuated  at  a  farther  distance  from  Rome.  If  a  difierence  in  climate  should 
change  the  nature  and  dispositions  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  with  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations,  should  necessarily 
liave  long  since  degenerated ;  and  yet  we  are  informed,  that  you  have  as  great 
a  regard  for  tl]em,  as  if  they  lived  in  the  centre  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  they 
have  retained,  not  only  the  sound  of  the  language,  the  dress,  and  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  Greeks ;  but  have  also  preserved  still  more  their  manners, 
laws,  and  genius,  and  aU  these  pure  and  uncomjpted  by  their  correspondence 
with  the  neighbouring  nations.  Mount  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary  of  your 
empire.  Eyery  country  on  this  side  of  it,  should  not  appear  remote  from  you. 
Wherever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither  also  the  genius  and 
Ibrm  of  your  government.  Let  the  barbarians,  who  are  accustomed  to  slavery, 
continue  onder  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is  grateful  to  them.  The  Greeks, 
in  the  mediocrity  of  tnehr  present  condition,  thmk  it  glorious  to  imitate  vour 
exalted  sentiments.  Bom  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  they  know  you  will  not 
deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  jealous  of  it,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.  For- 
merly, their  own  strength  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  empire  to  them ;  but 
DOW,  they  inplore  the  gods  that  it  may  be  enjojred  for  ever  by  those  people, 
with  whom  they  have  placed  it.  All  they  desire  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased 
%o  protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  their  liberties,  as  they  are  now  no 
longer  able  to  defend  theqp  by  thehr  own.  But,  it  may  be  said,  some  of  those 
cities  have  favoured  Antiochus.  Had  not  the  others  favoured  Philip  also; 
and  the  Tarentines^  P  jTrhus  ?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy 
as  well  as  rival,  enioys  its  liberties  and  laws.  Consider,  Romans !  the  en- 
gagements which  this  example  lays  you  under.  Will  you  grant  to  the  am- 
bitioD  of  Euroenes,(I  beg  his  pardon  for  the  expression,)  what  you  refused 
to  your  own  just  indignation  ?  As  for  us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  wars  which  you  nave  carried  on  in  oar  countries^  we  have  endeavoured 
to  behave  as  good  and  fahhful  alfies ;  and  you  are  to  judge  whether  we  have 
really  been  such.  Now  we  enjoy  peace,  we  ate  so  free  as  to  give  you  a 
counsel  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to  you.  If  you  follow  it,  it  wiB 
demonstrate  to  the  universe,  that  however  nobly  you  obtain  victories,  you 
know  how  to  make  a  still  nobler  use  of  thenf.'' 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itself  on  this  occasion 
divided  between  different  sentiments  and  duties,  of  the  importance  and  justice 
of  which  they  were  sensible,  but  which,  at  the  same  lime,  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
concile. On  one  side,  gratitude,  with  regard  to  the  serviced  of  a  king,  who 
had  adhered  to  them  with  inviolable  zeal  and  fidelity,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  their  minds ;  on  the  other,  they  earnestly  wi&hed-to  have  it  thought. 
that  the  sole  view  of  Aeir  imdertaking  this  war  was  to  restore  the  .Grecian 
cities  to  their  liberty.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  motives  on  both  sides 
were  very  strong.  The  restoration  of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liberties 
and  laws,  after  Philip's  defeat,  had  acquired  for  the  Romans  a  reputatiim  in- 
finitely superior  to  all  other  triumphs.  But,  it  would  be^  dangerous  to  dis- 
please so  powerful  a  prince  as  Eir'onenes  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Ro 
maos  to  bring  over  other  khigs  to  their  sidei  by  the  attractive  charms  of  advan* 
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m^e.     The  wisdom  of  the  senate  deyised  means  tc  conciliate  these  diifereni 

duties. 

The  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  were  brouglit  in  after  those  of  Rhodes  ;  and 
rJl  fhey  requested  of  the  senate  was,  to  confirm  the  peace  whicn  L.  St  ipio 
had  f^r'anted  them.  They  complied  with  their  desire,  and,  accordingly,  some 
davs  after*  it  was  ratified  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  ambassadors  ot  the  Asiatic  cities  were  likewise  heard,  and  the  answ<'i 
made  them  was,  that  the  senate  would  despatch,  pursuant  to  their  usual  rus 
tom,  ten  commissioners  to  inquire  into,  and  settle  theaffHirs  of  Asia.  It  wa\ 
told  them  in  general^  that  Lvcaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  Mysia,  should 
thenceforward  be  subject  to  Eumenes.  The  Rhodians  were  allotted  the  pos- 
session of  Lycia,  and  that  part  of  Caria  which  lies  nearest  to  Rhodes,  and 
part  of  Pisidia.  In  both  these  distributions,  such  cities  were  excepted  as  en- 
joved  their  freedom,  before  the  battle  fought  against  Antiochus.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus, 
should  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes ;  and  that  such  as  haci  been  tributaiies  to  Ad 
tiochiis,  should  be  free  and  exempt  firom  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  th'is  new  re^ 
.ation.  The  latter  requested  as  a  favour,  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  Soles,  a  city 
of  Cilicia^  descended  orieinallv,  as  well  as  themselves,  from  the  people  of 
Argos,  might  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after  consulting  the 
ambassadors  of  Antiochus  on  that  head,  informed  the  Rhodians  of  the  violent 
opposition  which  those  ambassadors  had  made  to  their  request ;  because 
Soles^  situated  'leyond  Mount  Taurus,  was  not  included  in  the  treaty ;  but 
that  if  thev  imagined  the  honour  of  Rhodes  was  concerned  in  this  demand, 
they  would  again  attempt  to  overcome  their  repugnance.  The  Rhodians, 
again  returning  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  fayoon 
they  had  shown  them,  answered,  that  it  was  far  from  their  intention  to  Inter- 
rupt the^ace  in  any  manner,  and  redred  highly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  iEmilius  Regillus,  who  had  gained  a 
victory  nt  sea  over  the  admiral  of  Antiochus ;  and  still  more  justly  to  L.  Sci- 
pio^  who  had  conquered  the  king  in  person.  He  assumed  the  surname  of 
Asiaticus,  that  his  titles  mieht  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  his  brother,  upon 
whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was  not  of  long  dura^pn^ 
cost  the  Romans  but  little  blood,  and  yet  contributed  very  much  to  aggran- 
dize their  empire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  victory  contributed  also,  in  ano- 
ther mannen  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  inat  very  empire,  by  introducing  into 
Rome,  by  tne  wealth  it  brought  into  it,  a  taste  and  love  for  luxury  and  effe- 
minate pleasures ;  for  it  is  from  this  victory  over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  that  Pliny  dates  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  manners  in  the  re- 
public of  Rome,  and  the  fatal  changes  which  ensued  iu*  Asia,  vanqiiished 
by  the  Roman  arms,  afterwaids  vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices.!  Foreign 
wealth  extinguished  in  that  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  simplicity, 
in  which'  its  strength  and  honour  consisted.  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph  with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with  her,  in 
her  tiain,  irregularities  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made-creater  havoc  in  the 
cit>  than  the  mightie<t  m>  ni('<«  coidd  have  done,  and  in  that  manner  avenged 
the  concjuerf'd  globe.J 
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f BtatiC,  «t  torpt  firtf«n«t  Mcnla  laia 

Diritsi  aelkt 

Ifullum  crtmen  abest  facinofqae  libidinit,  cv  qoo 

Paupertas  Koiojuia  pent— — — — 

Sipvior  arniis. 
Lifturia  ioecbtiir.  vicuiicauf  u.^Uritur  ort^iu. 
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Rftj'i.Ecnoirs  OR  \bc  cohdvct  of  the  Romans  iiFBPCcTiifo  the  oreclui 

STATES,  AKD  THE  KIHGS  OF  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 

The  reader  may  perceive  in  the  events  above  related,  one  c(  the  principal 
diaracteristics  of  the  Romans,  which  will  soon  determine  the  fate  of  all  thf 
states  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almost  general  change  in  the  universe ;  I  mean 
a  spirit  of  sovereignty  and  dominion.  This  characteristic  does  not  display 
itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent ;  it  reveals  itself  by  degrees ;  and  it  b  only  b} 
an  insensible  progress,  which  ut  the  saipe  time  is  sumciently  rapid,  that  w^ 
tee  it  carried  at  last  to  its  greatest  heieht. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people,  on  some  occasions,  show  a  modern 
tion  and  disinterestedness,  which  from  a  superficial  view,  seem  to  exceed  every 
^hine  we  meet  with  in  history,  and  which  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  praise 

Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which  the  Romans,  aftci 
Iiaving  carried  on  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  after  crossing  seas,  and  exnaust- 
^Dg  their  treasures,  caused  a  heraldto  proclaim  in  a  generafassembly,  that  the 
Roman  people  rest^  red  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty  ;  and  desired  to  reap  nn 
other  fruit  by  their  victoij,  than  the  noble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations, 
the  bare  remembrance  of  whose  ancient  glory  sufficed  to  endear  them  to  the 
Romans  ?  The  description  of  that  immortal  day  can  hardly  be  read  without 
tears,  and  without  being  affected  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  of  esteem  and 
admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded  merely  from  a  principle 
of  generosity,  void  of  all  interested  motives ;  had  the  whole  tenor  ofthe  con* 
duct  of  the  Romans  been  of  the  same  nature  with  such  exalted  sentiments, 
nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more  august,  or  more  capable  of  doing  ho^ 
nour  to  a  nation.  But  if  we  penetrate  ever  so  little  beyond  th's  glaring  out- 
side, we  soon  perceive,  that  this  specious  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  en- 
tirely founded  on  a  profound  policy ;  wise  indeed,  and  prudent,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  remote  from  tnat 
noble  disinterestedness  so  highly  extolled  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  that  the  Grecians  then  abandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid  ioy  ; 
fondly  imagining  that  they  were  really  free,  because  the  Romans  declared 
them  so. 

Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  now  speakine  of,  was  divided  between  two  pow- 
ers;  I  mean  the  Grecian  republics  and  Macedonia ;  and  they  were  always 
enraged  in  war ;  the  former,  fo  preserve  the  remains  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  the  latter,  to  complete  their  subjection.  The  Romans,  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sensible,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
of  apprefiending  any  difficulty  from  those  little  republics,  which  were  grown 
weftk  through  length  of  years,  by  intestine  feuds,  .'Putual  jealousies,  and  the 
wars  they  had  been  forced  to  support  against  foreign  powers.  But  Mace- 
donia, which  was  possessed  of  well-disciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils  of 
war;  which  had  continually  in  view  the  glory  of  her  former  monarchs ;  which 
had  formeriy  extended  her  conouests  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe ;  which 
still  harboured  an  ardent^  thougn  chimerical  desn*e,  of  attaining  universal  em- 
pire ;  and  which  had  a  kind  of  natural  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  and  united  by  the  common  intere^  of 
roonarccy ;  Macedonia,  I  say,  gave  just  alarms  to  the  Roinans,  who,  from 
the  rum  of  Carthage,  had  no  obstacles  left  with  regard  to  their  ambitious  de> 
ligns,  but  those  powerful  kingdoms  that  shared  the  rest  of  the  world  betweer 
them,  and  especially  Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearest  to  Italy. 

To  balance,  therefore,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and  to  dispossess  Philip  of 
the  aids  he  flattered  himself  he  should  receive  from  the  Greeks,  which,  incleed, 
had  they  united  all  their  forces  with  his,  in  order  to  Oppose  his  common  en- 
emy,  would  perhaps  have  made  him  invincible  with  regard  to  the  Romans, 
they  declared  loudly  in  favour  nf  those  republics ;  mlide  it  their  glory  to 
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take  them  under  their  protection,  and  that  ^ith  no  other  design,  in  outward 
appearance,  than  to  defend  them  (»against  their  oppressors ;  and  farther,  tu 
attach  them  by  a  still  stronger  tie,  they  \nmg  out  to  them  a  specious  bait,  as 
a  reward  for  their  fidelity ;  I  mean  liberty,  of  which  all  the  republics  in 
question  were  inexpressibly  jealous,  and  which  the  Macedonian  monarchs 
had  perpetuallj'  disputed  witli  them. 

The  bait  was  artfully , prepared,  and  as  Vaperly  swallowed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Greeks,  whose  views  penetrated  no  farther.  But  the  most  )udw 
cious  and  most  dear-lighted  among  them^  discovered  the  danger  that  fay 
concealed  beneath  this  charminj^  bait :  and,  accordingly,  they  exhorted  tne 
;>eople  from  time  to  time,  in  their  public  assemblies^  to  beware  of  this  cloud 
that  was  gathering  in  tne  west;  and  which,  chano^mg  on  a  sudden  into  a 
dreadful  tempest,  would  break  like  thunder  over  tneir  heads,  to  their  utter 
destruction. 

Notiiing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  the  conduct  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  beginning.  They  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation  toward^ 
such  states  and  nations  as  addressed  tliem  for  protection ;  they  succoured 
them  against  their  enemies  ;  took  the  utmost  pains  in  terniioating  their  dif 
ferences,and  in  suppressing  all  troubles  which  arose  among  them ;  and  did 
not  demand  the  least  recompense  for  all  these  services  done  for  their  allies. 
By  these  means,  their  authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  prepared  the  na- 
tions for  entire  subjection. 

Under  the  pretence  of  manifesting  their  good  will,  of  entering  into  their 
interests,  and  of  reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themselves  the  sovereign  ar- 
biters of  those  whom  they  had  restored  to  liberty,  and  whom  they  now  con- 
sidered, in  some  measure,  as  their  freed-men.  They  used  to  depute  commis- 
sioners to  them,  to  inquire  into  their  complaints,  to  weigh  and.examme  the 
reasons  on  botn  sides,  and  to  decide  their  quarrels ;  but  when  the  articles 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of.  reconciling  them  on 
the  spot,  they  invited  them  to  send  then*  deputies  to  Rome.  But  afterwards, 
they  used  to  summon  those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled ;  obliged  them  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  even  to  api)ear  in  person  there. 
From  arbiters  and  mediators  having  become  supreme  judges,  they  soon  as- 
sumed a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as  irrevocable  decisions, 
were  greatly  offended  when  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  not  paid  to  them, 
and  gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance.  Thus  there  arose, 
in  the  ^*oman  senate,  a  tribunal,  which  judged  all  nations  and  kings,  and  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  This  tribunal,  at  the  end  of  every  war,  deter- 
ii  ^ed  the  rewards  and  punishments  due  to  all  parties.  They  dispossessed 
the  vanquished  nations  of  part  of  theu:  territories,  to  bestow  th^m  on  their  al- 
lies, from  which  they  reaped  a  double  advantage  ;  for  they  thereby  encaged 
in  tne  interest  of  Rome,  such  lungs  as  were  in  no  way  formidable  to  tiiem  : 
and  weakened  others,  whose  friendship  the  Romans  could  not  expect,  ana 
whose  arms  they  had  reason  to  dread. 

\/e  jhall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  republic  of  the  Achaeans 
inveiffh  strongly  in  a  public  assembly  against  this  unjust  usurpation,  and  ask 
by  wnat  title  the  Romans  were  empowered  to  assume  so  hau^ty  an  a^end- 
ant  over  them ;  whether  their  republic  was  not  as  free  and  independent  a^ 
that  of  Rome ;  by  what  right  the  latter  pretended  to  force  the  Achsans  to 
account  for  their  conduct :  whether  they  would  be  pleased  should  the  Acha^ 
ans,  in  their  turn,  offioioiisly  pretend  to  uiquire  into  their  affairs ;  and  whether 
there  ought  not  to  be  an  equality  between  them.  All  these  reflectiojos  wero 
very  reasonable,  just,  and  unanswerable,  and  the  Romans  had  no  advantage 
in  the  question  but  force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner^^nd  their  politics  were  the  same,  with  re- 
gard to  their  treatment  of  kuiffs.  They  first  won  ovei  to  their  inleresi  sucb 
tmong  them  is  were  the  weaEest*  and  consequently  the  less  ibniudaMe;they 
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tbem  the  tide  of  allies,  wherel^  their  persons  were  rendtred,  in  lomc 
S  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  was  a  kind  of  safeguard  against  othei 
kings  more  powerful  than  themselves;  they  Increased  their  revenues,  and  en 
lar^d  tlieir  territories,  to  let  them  see  what  they  might  expect  from  th'eit 
protection,  wliich  had  raised  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  such  a  pitch  of 
grandeur. 

After  th'is,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pretences,  those  great  poten- 
tates who  divided  Europe  and  Asia,  And  how  haughtily  did  they  treat  them 
even  before  they  had  conquered !  A  powerful  king, confined  within  8  narrow 
circle  by  a  priyate  man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make  his  answer  before  lie 
quitted  it ;  how  imperious  was  this !  But,  how  did  they  treat  vanquished  kings  r 
They  commanded  them  to  deliver  up  their  children,  and  the  heirs  of  tiieir 
crowns,  as  hostages  and  pledges  of  their  fidelity  and  good  behaviour ;  obliged 
chem  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  forbade  them  to  declare  war,  or  to  conclude 
any  alliance,  without  first  obtaining  their  leave ;  banished  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  left  them,  in  strictness  of  speech,  only  an  empty 
title,  and  a  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  divested  of  its  rights  and  advantages 

\Vc  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  Providence  had  decreed  to  the  Romans  the 
sovereignly  of  the  world,  and  the  scriptures  had  prophesied  their  future  grand- 
eur ;  but  they  were  strangers  to  those  divine  oracles  ;  and  besides,  the  bare 
prediction  of  their  conqut^sts  was  no  ju>tification  with  regard  to  them.  Al- 
though it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still  more  so  to  prove,  that  this  people  had 
from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in  order  to  conquer  and  subject  rll  nations : 
it  cannot  be  deniea,  if  we  examine  their  whole  conduct  attentively,  that  it  will 
appear  that  they  acted  as  if  they  had  a  foreknowled^re  of  thb ;  and  that  a 
kind  of  instinct  determined  them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  see,  hy  the  event,  to  what  this  so  much  boasted 
lenity  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberty 
of  all  nations,  having  the  utmt^t  contempt  for  kings  and  monarchy,  looking 
opon  the  whole  universe  as  their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insatiable  ambition, 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  world ;  they  seized  indiscriminately  all  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their  empire  over  all  nations ;  in  a  word,  they 
prescril]^d  no  other  Umits  to  their  vast  projects,  than  those  which  deserts  and 
teas  made  it  impossible  to  pass. 

tBCnOH    VIII. — £T0UAN8    AND    ASIATIC    OAULS    StJBDUED   BT   IVLVIU8   AND 
MANLIUS.      DEATH   OP   ANT10CHU8,  AND   DANIEL's   PROPHECT. 

DuHiNO  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  some  commotions  had  hap- 
pened in  Greece.  Amynander,  by  the  aid  of  the  ^Etolians^  was  restored  to 
his  kingdom  of  Athamania^  after  having  driven  out  of  hb  cities  the  Macedon- 
ian garrisons  which  held  them  for  king  Philip.  He  deputed  some  ambassa- 
dors to  the  senate  of  Rome ;  and  others  into  Asia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who 
were  then  at  Ephesus,  after  their  signal  victory  ^ver  Antiochus,to  excuse  his 
having  employed  the  arms  of  the  JBtolians  against  Philip,  and  also  to  make 
his  complaints  against  that  prince.* 

The  -Titolians  had  likewist  undertaken  some  enterprises  ajgainst  Philip,  in 
which  they  had  met  with  tolerable  success ;  but,  when  they  heard  of  the  d^ 
feat  of  Antiochus,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  to  Rome 
were  returning  from  thence^  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  of  their  demands, 
and  that  Fulvius  the  consul  was  actually  marching  against  them,  they  were 
seized  whh  real  alarms.  Finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist 
the  Romans  by  force  of  arms,  they  again  had  recourse  to  entreaties ;  and,  in 
order  to  enforce  them,  they  engaged  the  Athenians  and  Rhodiansto  join  their 
ambattadors  to  those  whom  they  were  about  to  send  to  Rome,  to  sue  %m 
•eace. 
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^    The  consul  on  arriving  in  Greece/ had,  in  conjunction  with  the  CfHroCs, 
laid  siegeto  Ambracia,  in  which  was  a  strong  garrison  of  iEtolians,  who  made* 
a  ^rigorous  defence.     Being  at  last  persuaded  that  it  would  be  tm()o.%ib]e  foi 
them  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Koman  arms,  they  sent  new  ambassadorr 
to  the  consul,  investing:  them  wilh  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on   any 
conditions.     Those  which  were  proposed  to  them  being  judged  exceedingly 
severe,  the  ambassadors,  notwithstanding  their  full  powers,  desired  that  leave 
might  be  granted  them  to  consult  the  assembly  once  more ;  but  the  roeniben 
of  it  were  displeased  with  them  for  it,  and  therefore  sent  them  back,  with 
orders  to  terminate  the  affair.     During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  and  Rho» 
dian  ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  consul^  were  come 
to  him,  to  whom  Amynander  had  also  repaired.     The  latter,  having  great 
influence  in  the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  spent  many  years  oi   his 
banishment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  themselves  at  last  to 
the  consul.     A  peace  was  also  granted  to  the  iEtolians.     The  chief  condi* 
tions  of  the  treaty  were  as  follows :  they  should  first  deliver  up  their  arms 
and  horses  to  the  Romans ;  should  pay  them  a  thousand  talents  of  silver. 
one  luilf  immediately ;  should  restore  both  to  the  Romans,  and  their  allies,  all 
the  de^ei  ters  and  prisonei^  ;  should  look  upon,  as  their  enemies  and  friends, 
all  th()^«'  who  were  such  to  the  Romans  ;  in  fine,  should  give  up  forty  hos- 
tages, to  be  chosen  by  the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  having  arrived  in  Kome, 
to  ratify  the  treaty  there,  found  the  people  highly  exasperated  against  the 
^tolians.  hs  well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  as  the  complaints  made 
against  them  by  Philip,  in  his  letters  written  on  that  head.     At  last,  how- 
ever, the  senate  were  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  those  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  who  concurred  in  them ;  and  therefore  they  ratified 
the  treaty,  conformably  to  the  conditions  which  the  consul  had  prescribed. 

The  JCtolians  were  permitted  to  pay  in  gold  the  sum  imposed  on  them,  in 
such  a  manner,  ihat  every  piece  of  gold  should  be  estimated  at  ten  times  the 
value  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  of  the  same  weight ;  which  shows  the  proper- 
\\on  between  gold  and  silver  at  that  time. 

Fulvius  the  consul,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war  with  the  iBtolians, 
iTussed  into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  All  the  cities, 
ut  the  first  summons,  surrendered  immediately.  The  inhabitants  of  Same 
only,  after  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  regretted  what  they  had  done,  and 
accordingly  shut  their  gates  against  the  Romans,  which  obliged  them  to  be* 
siege  it  in  form.  Same  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  insomuch  that  it  was 
four  months  before  the  consul  could  take  it.* 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  was  called  by  the  peo- 
ple of  iEgium  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the  differences  which  interrupted  tnetr 
tranquillity. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Achseans  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
neld  at  ^gium  ;  but  Philopcemen.  who  was  an  officer  of  state,  resolved  to 
change  that  custom,  and  to  cause  tne  assembly  to  be  held  successively  in  aB 
the  cities  which  formed  the  Achaean  league :  and  that  very  year  he  summoned 
it  to  Argos.  The  consul  would  not  oppose  this  motion :  and  though  his  iiu 
clination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  iEgium,  because  he  thougbt 
their  cause  the  most  just,,yet,  seeing  that  the  other  party  would  certainly  prfr- 
vailLhe  withdrew  from  the  assembly  without  declaring  his  opinion. 

The  affair  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more  intricate,  and,  at  the  same  dme| 
of  greater  importance.  Those  who  had  been  banisned  from  that  dty  by 
Nabis  the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns  and  castles  alon^  the  coasts 
and  from  thence  infested  the  Spartans.  The  latter  had  attacked  inthenigfat 
one  of  those  towns,  called  Las,  and  carried  it,  but  were  soon  after  driven  oat 
of  it.    This  enterprise  alarmed  the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have 
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to  die  AcnsKins.  PLiioporanen,  who  at  that  tune  was  m  employment,  se- 
cretly favoured  the  exih's,  and  endeavoured,  on  all  occasions,  to  lessen  the  au< 
thority  of  Sparta.  On  his  motion,  a  decree  was  enacted,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  Quintius  and  the  Romans  having  put  the  towns  and  castles  of  the 
Macoast  of  Laconia,  under  the  protection  of  the  Achaeans,  and  having  for- 
bidden the  Lacedsemoninns  access  to  it,  and  the  latter  having  attacked  the 
town  called  Las,  and  killed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Achaean  assembly 
detyianded  that  the  instigators  of  that  massacre  should  be  delivered  up  to 
Ibem ;  and  that  otherwise  they  should  be  declared  violaters  of  the  treaty 
Embassadors  were  deputed  to  give  them  notice  of  this  decree.  A  demand, 
made  in  so  hauf^hty  a  tone,  exceedinp^ly  exasperated  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  they  imnt'ediately  put  to  death  thirty  of  tnose  who  had  held  a  corres- 
pondence with  Philopoemen  and  the  ^iles,  dissolved  their  alliance  with  the 
Adueans,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Fulvius  the  consul,  who  was  then  in  Ce 
phalenia,  in  order  to  put  Sparta  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  tc 
entreat  him  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  the  Achaeags  received 
advice  of  what  had  been  done  in  Sparta,  they  unanimously  declared  war 
ajgainst  that  city,  which  began  by  some  slight  incursions  both  by  sea  and  land, 
me  season  being  too  far  advanced  for  undertaking  any  thing  considerable.* 

When  the  consul  arrived  In  Peloponnesus,  he  heard  both  parties  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly.  The  debates  were  exceedingly  warm,  and  carried  to  a  great 
height  on  both  sides.  Without  coming  to  any  determination,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was,  to  command  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  send  their  re- 
spective ambassadors  to  Rome ;  and  they  accordingly  repaired  thither  Imme- 
diately, and  were  admitted  to  audience.  The  league  with  the  Achsans  was 
ID  great  consideration  at  Rome,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Romans  did  not 
care  to  disgust  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely.  The  senate  therefore  returned 
an  obscure  and  ambiguous  answer,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  whereby 
the  Achaeans  might  natter  themselves,  that  they  were  allowed  full  |>ower  to 
infest  Sparta ;  and  the  Spartans,  that  such  power  was  very  much  limited  and 
restrained. 

The  Achaeans  extended  it  as  th^  thought  proper.  Philopcemen  had  been 
continued  in  hb  employment  of  first  magistrate.  He  marched  the  army  to 
a  small  distaijce  from  Sparta  without  loss  of  time ;  and  again  'emanded  to 
have  those  persons  surrendered  to  him,  who  had  concerted  the  enterprise 
against  the  town  of  Las ;  declaring  that  they  should  not  be  condemned  or 
punished,  till  af^er  being  heard.  Upon  this  promise,  those  who  had  been 
nominated  expressly,  set  out,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens,  who  looked  unon  their  cause  as  their  own,  or  rather  as  that  of  the 
public.  On  reaching  tne  camp  of  the  Achaeans,  they  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  the  exiles  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the 
camp,  came  to  them  with  an  insuHmg  air,  and  began  to  vent  the  most  inju- 
rious expressions  against  tl^em ;  after  this,  the  quarrel  growmg  warmer,  they 
lell  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and  treated  them  very  ignominiouslv.  In 
▼ain  did  the  Spartans  implore  both  gods  and  men^  and  claim  the  right  of 
Rations ;  the  rabble  of  the  Achaeans,  animated  by  the  seditious  cries  of  the 
exiles,  joined  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  protection  due  to  ambassadors, 
and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  Seventeen  were 
wimediateiy  stoned  to  death,  and  seventy-thfee  rescued  by  the  magistrate  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  he  intended,  in  any 
vjnner,  to  pardon  them ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  said,  that  they  had  beer, 
put  to  death  without  being  heard.  The  next  day,  they  were  brought  before 
that  enraged  muldtude,  who,  almost  without  so  much  as  hearing  them,  co> 
demned,  and  executed  them  all. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  so  unjust,  so  cruel  a  treatment, 
threw  the  Spartans  into  the  deepest  affliction,  and  filled  tWem  with  alarmt. 

*  lit  L  zzxriiL  o.  30—34. 
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The  Acliasans  imposed  the  same  conditions  upon  them,  as  tbey  wouid  kove 
done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  by  storm.  They  gave  ortlers,  that  the 
walls  should  be  demolished :  that  all  such  mercenaries  as  the  tyrants  had  kept 
in  their  service,  should  leave  Laconia :  that  the  slaves  whom  those  tyrants  bad 
set  at  liberty,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them,  should  also  be  obliged 
to  depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited  time,  upon  pain  of  being  seized  by 
the  Achsans,  and  sold  or  carried  wherever  they  thought  proper :  that  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  annulled  :  m  fine,  that  the  Spartana 
should  be  associated  in  the  Achaean  league,  with  whom  they  should  thence- 
forth form  but  one  body,  and  follow  the  same  customs  and  usages. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  were  not  much  afflicted  at  the  demolition  of  their 
walls,  with  which  they  began  the  execution  of  the  orders  prescribed  them  ; 
and  indeed  it -was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  Sparta  had  long  subsisted 
without  any  other  walls  or  defence  than  the  bravery  of  its  citizens.*  Pausa- 
nias  t  informs  us,  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first  commenced  in  the  time 
of  the  inrpads  of  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  of  Pyrrhus ;  bul  that  they  had 
been  completed  by  Nabis.^  Livy  relates  also,  that  the  tyrants,  for  their  own 
security,  had  fortined  with  walls,  all  such  parts  of  the  city  as  were  most  open 
and  accessible.  The  Spartans  were  therefore  not  much  grieved  at  the  denK>- 
lition  of  these  walls.  But  it  was  with  inexpressible  regret  they  srW  the  exiles, 
who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning  int'  .c,  and  wno  might  justly  be  con* 
sidered  as  its  most  cruel  enemies.  Spart  ,  enervated  by  this  last  blow,  lost 
all  its  pristine  vigour,  and  was  for  many  years  dependent  on,  and  subjected 
to  the  Achseans.  The  most  fatal  circumstance  with  regard  to  Sparta  was, 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  continued  in  force  seven 
hundred  years,  and  had  been  the  source  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory.§ 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  does  Philopoemen 
no  honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation.  Plutarch, 
who  justly  ranks  him  among  tne  greatest  captains  of  Greece,  does  but  just 
glance  at  this  action,  and  says  onl^  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  favourable  in  itself.  They  had  at 
their  heaa  Agesipolis,  to  whom  the  -kingdom  of  Sparta  rightfully  belonged, 
and  they  had  been  all  expelled  their  country  by  the  tyrants ;  but  so  open  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  which  Philopoemen  at  least  gave  occasion, 
if  he  did  not  consent  to  it,  cannot  be  excused  in  any  manner. 

It  appears,  from  a  fragment  of  Polybius,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
complaints  at  Rome  agamst  Philopoemen,  as  having,  by  this  equally  unjust 
and  cruel  action,  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  insulted  il9 
majesty.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  obtain  leave  to  be  heard-H  At 
last,  Lepidus  the  consul,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achaean  confederacy,  to  com- 
plain of  the  treatment  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  met  with.  Philopoe- 
men  and  the  Achaeans  sent  an  ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  Ells,  to  Rome,  to 
justify  their  conduct.! 

In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Fulvius  tlie  con- 
sul terminated  the  war  with  the  ^tolians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  termi- 
nated that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere,  of  the  inroad  those 
nations  had  made  into  different  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  under  Brennus. 
The  Gauls  in  question  had  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  called  frook 
their  name  Gallo-Graecia,  or  Galatia ;  and  formed  three  bodies,  three  difierent 

*  Fuernt  quoncliun  sine  muro  Spirta.    Tjrranni  Dup«r  loett  pateotibus  pUnisque  objecwant  naniM ;  at- 
ttora  loca  et  d'tffi.:iIiora  aditu  statiooibus  armatorum  pro  iminimento  objectis  tatabantnr.-LiT.  I  nxir.  o.  9t 

Spartaai  urbem,  quam  semper  armia  noa  maris  defenderaot,  tarn  contra  responsa  fatonun  tt  veter 
mtjonira  frloriHrn.  armis  dlffi«i,  nuromm  pnesilio  includirat.  Taotom  cqs  defonerairisfe  a  snijorihas. 
eua  multis  secuHs  mums  urbi  eirium  virtus  foerat,  tone  elres  salros  se  fore  non  ezbtiineTeriDt,  aU  *' 


Sburos  laterenL — Justin.  1.  zit.  c.  6,  f  In  Aebaiae.  p.  413. 

Justin  Informs  ui,  that  Sparta  was  Smiied  with  walls  at  the  time  when  Caseander  meditates' 
on  of  Greece. 

•Ua  ret  taato  errt  daafio.  qaaai  disclpllM  LjMrglt  Cii  per  MptfaceBtDS  aMM  aiMereraat,  eobls 
I  Polyb  !a  I.efat  c.  sxzrii.  r-     r  -•  ^  ATSTsin.    Aat  J.  C. 
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■totes,  the  Tolistobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages.  These  had  made  them- 
•elves  formidable  to  ail  the  surrounding  nations,  and  spread  terror  and  alarms 
00  ftll  sides.  The  pretence  made  use  of  for  declaring  war  against  them,  was, 
their  having  aided  Antiochus  with  troops.  Immediately  after  L.  Scipio  had 
resigned  the  command  of  his  army  to  Manlius,  the  latter  set  out  from  Ephe- 
t«s,  and  marched  against  the  Gauls.  If  Eumenes  had  not  been  then  at  Room^ 
he  would  have  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  march ;  hisbrother  Att»» 
Ins,  however,  supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  consul's  guide.  The  Gauls  had 
aequired  great  reputation  in  every  part  of  this  country,  which  they  had  sub- 
dued by  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least  opposition. 
Manilas  judged  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this  oc- 
casion, before  they  engaged  the  enemy.  '^  1  am  not  surprised,"  said  he,  '^  that 
!he  Gauls  should  have  made  their  names  formidable,  and  spread  the  strongest 
terror  in  the  minds  of  nations  of  so  soft  and  effeminate  a  cast  as  the  Asiatics. 
Their  tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to  their  waists,  their 
unwieldy  bucklers,  their  Ions  sv^ords ;  add  to  this,  their  songs,  their  cries  and 
bowlings,  at  the  first  onset,  the  dreadful  clashing  of  their  arms  and  shields ; 
ail  this  may,  indeed,  intimidate  men  not  accustomed  to  them,  but  not  you, 
Romans !  whose  victorious  arms  have  so  oflen  triumphed  over  that  nation. 
Besides,  experience  has  taught  you,  that  after  the  Gauls  have  spent  their  firs 
impetuosity,  an  obstinate  resistance  blunts  the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well 
as  their  bodily  strength ;  and  that  then,  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thirst,  their  arms  fall  from  their  hands,  and  they 
sink  down  quite  tired  and  exhausted.  Do  not  imaging  these  the  ancient  Gauls, 
inured  to  fatigue  and  dangers.  The  Juxurious  plenty  of  the  country  they  have . 
invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of  the  air  they  breathe,  the  effeminacy  and 
delicacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they  inhabit,  have  entirely  enervated 
them.  They  now  are  no  more  than  Phrygians  in  Gallic  armour  ;  and  the 
only  circumstance  I  fear  is,  that  you  will  not  reap  much  honour  by  the  de- 
feat of  a  ramble  of  enemies,  so  unworthy  of  disputing  victory  with  Romans*"* 

After  Manlius  had  ended  this  speech,  the  army  discovered  by  their  shouts, 
bow  impatiently  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly 
the  consul  entered  their  territories.  The  Gauls  did  not  once  suspecfthat  the 
Romans  would  invade  them,  as  their  country  lay  so  remote  from  them,  and 
therefore  were  not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they 
made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  They  laid  wait  for  Manlius  in  defiles ; 
disputed  the  passes  with  him ;  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strongest  for- 
tresses, and  retired  to  -such  eminences  as  they  thought  inaccessible*  The 
consul,  ha  from  being  discouraged,  followed,  and  forced  them  wherever  he 
came.  He  attacked  them  separately,  stormed  their  cities,  and  defeated  them 
ID  several  engagements.  The  Gauls  were  obliged  at  last  to  submit,  and  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  limits  prescribed  them. 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  country  from  the  perpe* 
tual  terrors  it  was  under  from  those  barbarians.  So  happy  a  tranquility  was 
restored  on  this  side,  that  the  empire  of  the  Romans  was  established  there 
the  river  Halys  lo  Mount  Taurus  ;and  the  kings  of  Syria  were  for  ever 

luded  from  all  Asia  Minor.    We  are  told  that  Antiochus  said,  on  this  oc- 
that  he  was  highly  obliged  to  the  Romans,  for  having  freed  him  from 
and  troubles  which  the  government  of  so  vast  an  exteat  of  coontrf 
''v  have  brought  upon  him.t 
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The  instant  the  assemb  y  broke  up,  Fulvius  returned  to  his  own  province 
He,  and  Nf  aniius,  his  colleague,  were  continued  in  the  comntand  of  the  armies 
for  a  year,  in  quality  o(  proconsuls.* 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  £phesus,  to  settle  with  the  ten  commissioners  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  most  important  article  of  their  com- 
mission. Tne  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  was  confirmed,  as  also  that 
which  Manlius  had  concluded  with  the  Gauls.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  the  Romans  six  hundred  talents,  for  havmg 
asisisted  Antiochus ;  half  this  sum.  however,  was  accepted,  at  the  request  of 
Eumen^s,  who  was  to  marry  his  aau^hter.  Manlius  made  a  present  to  Eu 
menes  of  all  the  elephants  which  Antiochus,  according  to  the  treaty,  had  de- 
livered up  to  the  Romans.  He  repassed  into  Europe  ivith  his  forces,  afta 
having  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  to  audience,  and  settled  fhe 
chief  difficulties. 

Antiochus  was  greatly  perf^exed  to  raise  the  sura  he  was  to  pay  the  Ro- 
mans. He  made  a  progress  throue^h  the  eastern  provinces  to  levy  the  tribute, 
which  they  owed  him ;  and  'eft  the  regency  of  Syria,  durinjf  his  absence, 
to  Seleucus,  his  son,  whom  \ie  had  declared  his  presumptive  heir.f  When  he 
arrived  in  the  province  of  Elymais,  he  was  informed  that  there  was  a  very 
considerable  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus.  This  Was  a  power- 
ful temptation  to  a  prince  who  had  little  regard  fbr  religion,  and  was  in  ex. 
treme  want  of  money.  Accordingly,  upon  a  false  pretence  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  province  had  rebelled  against  him,  he  entered  the  temple  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  carried  off  all  the  riches  which  had  been  kept  there  veiy 
reli|[iously  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  people,  exasperated  by  thts 
sacnleffe^  rebelled  against  him,  and  murdered  him,  with  all  his  followers.  Au- 
reiius  Victor  says,  Uiai  he  was  killed  by  some  o£  his  own  .officers,  whom  he 
had  beat  one  day  ^hen  he  was  heated  with  liquor.^ 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise  for  his  humanity, clemency,  and 
liberality.  A  decree,  which  we  are  told  he  enacted,  wherebjr  he  gave  his 
subjects  permission,  and  even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey  his  oroinances, 
•n  case  tney  should  be  found  to  interfere  whh  the  laws,  shows  that  he  had  a 
hi«;;li  regard  for  justice.  Till  the  age  of  fifty,  he  had  behaved,  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  such  bravery ,  prudence,  Bt)d  application,  as  had  given  success  to 
nil  his  enterprises,  and  acquired  him  the  tide  of  the  Great  But  from  that 
(ime  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  c^cUned  very  much,  and  his  af 
fairs  in^roportion.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Romans;  the  little 
advantage  he  reaped  from  the  wise  counsels  of  Hannibal,  or  rather  the  conP 
tempt  with  which  he  treated  diem ;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was  obliged  to 
accept ;  these  circumstances  sullied  the  glory  of  hb  former  successes ;  and 
his  death,  occasioned  by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  enterprise,  threw  an  in- 
delible blot  upon  his  name  and  memory.  ' 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  from  the  10th  to  the  19th 
verse,  relate  to  the  actions  of  this  prince,  and  weie  fully  accomplished. 

"  But  his  sons,"  of  the  king  of  the  North,  ^'  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  shall 
assemble  a^ulthude  of  great  forces :  and  one."  Anuochus  the  Great,  '^  shall 
certainly  come  and  ovenlow,  and  pass  througn :  then  shall  he  return,  and  be 
stirred  up  even  to  his  fortress."§  .  This  king  of  the  North  was  Seleucus  Cal- 
{Hticus,  who  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Seleucus  Cei annus,  and  Antiochus,  af- 
terwards surnamed  the  Great.ll  The  former  reigned  but  ttiree  years,  and  was 
Micceeded  by  Antiochus  his  brother.  Th%  latter,  after  having  pacified  the 
Troubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  a^inst  Ptolemy  Philopator, king  of  the 
^k)nth,  that  is,  of  Egypt ;  dispossessed  him  of  Coelosjrria,  which  was  delivered 
:o  him  by  Theodotus,  governor  of  that  province ;  defeated  Ptokroy's  generals 
in  the  narrow  passes  near  Berytus,  and  made  himself  master  of  put  (^PIkb- 

•A.  M.  3816.    Ant.  J.  U.  10  {.     Lir.  1.  kixt'iU.  n.  Sft. 
t  A.  tf.  8617.    A«t  J.  C.  187.    Piod.  In  Escorpt.  p.  ^^<«.    Juttia.  U  ntHL  c.  3.     Bi«rra.  in  Vmm.  c  jn 
i  P«  Hhf  Ulatt  c  Kt.  I  Ver.  10  |  8m  v^lL 
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nicia.  Ptolemy  then  endeavoured  to  amase  him  by  overtures  of  peace.  The 
Hebrew  is  still  mere  expressive.  ^  He,''  meantns  Antiochus,  ^  shall  come. 
II»j  shall  overflow"  the  enemy's  country.  "  He  sliall  pass  over*'  Mount  Li- 
banus.  "  He  sliall  halt,"  while  overtures  of  peace  are  made  to  him.  "  He 
<%hall  advano^  with  ardour  as  far  as  the  fortresses,"  that  is,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Eicypt.    Ptolemy's  victory  is  clearlv  pointed  out  in  the  following  verses. 

'^  And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall  come 
forth,  and  shall  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  kine  of  the  North ;  and  he  shall 
set  forth  a  great  multitude,  but  the  multitude  shaU  be  given  into  his  hand.'-^ 
Ptolemy  Philopator  was  an  indolent,  effeminate  prince.  It  was  necessary  to 
excite  ana  drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  of  hb  lethargy,  in  orderto  prevail  with 
him  to  take  up  arms,  and  repulse  the  enemy,  who  were  preparing  to  mardi 
into  his  country : ''  provocatus."  At  last  he  put  himself  at  4he  head  of  his 
troops ;  and,  by  the  valour  and  i^ood  conduct  of  hb  gen^rab,  obtained  a  signal 
nctory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia. 

^  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  beli(\ed  up. 
and  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands  ;  but  he  shall  nofbe  stuen^thened 
by  it."t  Antiochus  lost  upwards  of  ten  thousand  A>o(^  and  thiii^e  hundred 
horse,  and  four  thousand  ot  hb  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Pbtlopator,  hav^ 
ing  marched, after  hb  victory,  to  Jerusalem,  was  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  ^^  hb  heart  shall  be  lifted  up ;"  and  being  returned  to 
his  kingdom,  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  pride  fbward  the  Jews,  and  Treated 
theiD  very  cruelly.  He  might  have  dbpossessed  Antiochus  of  his  dominions. 
had  he  taken  a  proper  advantage  of  his  glorious  victory ;  but  he  contentea 
himself  with  recovering  Coelosyria  and  Piioenicia,  and  a^ain  plunged  into  hb 
former  excesses :  "  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it.^ 

^  For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude 
greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come,  after  certain  years,  with  a 
great  army,  and  with  much  riches."|  Antiochus,  after  he  had  endeil  the  war 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  raised  a  great  army  in  those  provinces.  Finding, 
fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war,  that  Ptolemy  Epiph^nes, 
who  was  then  but  five  or  six  ^ears  of  age,  had  succeeded  Philupaior  his  father: 
he  united  with  Philip  king  ot  Macedon,  in  order  to  deprive  the  infant  king  of^ 
hb  throne.  Having  defeated  Scopas  at  Panium,  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Jordan,  he  subjected  the  whole  country  which  Philopaior  had  conqiiered,  by 
the  victory  he  gained  at  Raphia. 

^  And  m  those  times,  there  shall  many  stand  up  against  ihe  king*  of  the 
South.^  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  league  made  by  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt ;  by  the  conspi* 
racy  of  Agathocles  and  Agatlioclea  for  the  recency^  and  by  that  of  Scopas, 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown  and  his  life.  "^Alsothe  robbers  of  thy  people 
shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision :  but  they  shall  fall."||  deveral 
apostate  Jews^  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  tne  king  of  Egypt,  complied  with 
every  thing  he  required  of  them,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  ordinances 
of  the  law,  by  which  means  they  were  in  great  favour  with  him,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration ;  for,  when  Antiochus  regained  possession  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  he  either  extirpated,  or  drove  out  of  the  country,  all  the  partisans 
of  Ptolemy.  Thb  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  prepared  the  nay  for  the  accomplishment  of  ttie  prophecy,  which 
denounced  the  calamities  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  to  bring  upon  this  people ;  which  occasioned  a  great  number  of 
them  to  fall  into  apostacy. 

^  So  the  kinff  of  die  North  snail  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  the 
inast  fenced  cities ;  and  the  arms  of  the  South  shall  not  withstand,  neithei 
■is  chosen  people,  neither  sliall  there  be  any  strength  to  withstand. K    But  he 
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Chat  Cometh  a^nst  him,  shall  do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  luine  shall 
Ytand  before  him  :  and  he  shall  stand  in  tbeeiorious  land,  wnich  by  his  hand 
shall  be  consumed/'*  Antiochus,  after  haViifi^  defeated  the  Egyptian  army 
at  Paneas,  besieged  and  took,  first  Sidon,  then  Gaza,  and  afterwards'  all  the 
cities  of  those  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  chosen 
troops  which  tne  king  of  Egypt  had  sent  against  him.  ^  He  did  according 
to  his  own  will,"  in  Coelosvria  and  Palestine,  uud  nothing  was  able  to  make 
the  least  resistance  against  him.  Pursuing  his  conauests  in  Palestine,  he  ejH 
tered  Judea,  '^  the  glorious,"  or,  accoiding  to  the  Hebrew,  ^^  that  desirable 
land."  He  there  established  his  authority  .and  strengthened  it.  by  repulsinff' 
from  the  castle  of  Jerusalem,  the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  thrown  inti,  h. 
This  garrison  being  so  well  aefended,  that  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  send  fur 
a^l  the  troops  in  oraer  to  force  it,  and  the  siege  continuing  along  time,  the 
country  was  ruined  and  ci'osumed  by  the  stay  the  army  was  obhged  to  make 
in  It. 

^  He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of  his  whole  kingdom, 
and  upright  one«  with  him ;  thus  shall  he  do,  and  he  shall  give  him  the 
daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her ;  but  she  shall  not  stand  on  his  side, 
neither  be  for  him."t  Antiochus,  seeing  that  the  Romans  undertook  the  de 
fence  of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought  it  would  best  suit  his  interest  to 
lull  the  king  asleep^  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order  to  '^  cor- 
rupt her,"  and  excite  her  f  betray  her  husband  ;  but  he  was  not  successful 
in  his  design ;  for  as  soon  as  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her 
father's  interests,  and  embraced  those  of  her  husband.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  we  see  her  join  with  him  in  the  embassy  which  was  sent  from  Egypt  to 
Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  tlie  victory 'which  Aciiius  had  gained 
'^ver  her  father  at  Thermopylae.!  * 

^'  After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  into  the  isles,  and  shall  take  many ;  but 
a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  which  Antiochus  had 
offered  him  to  cease  ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn 
upon  hmi."§  Antiochus,  having  put  an  end  to  tlie  war  of  Co&losj^ria  and 
Palestine,  sent  his  two  sons,  at  the  head  of  the  land-army,  to  Sardis,  while 
he  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the  JEgean  sea^  where  he  took 
several  islands,  and  extended  his  empire  exceedingly  on  that  side.  However, 
the  prince  of  tne  people,  whom  he  had  insulted  by  making  this  invasion,  that 
is,  L.  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  caused  the  reproach  to  turn  upon  him,  by 
defeating  him  at  Mount  Sipilus,  and  repulsing  nim  from  every  part  q(  Asia 
Minor. 

'*  Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  fort  of  hb  own  land ;  but  he  sliall 
stuinble  and  fall,  and  not  be  fQund."||  Antiochus,  after  his  defeat,  retui  ned  to 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  it.  He  went 
soon  after  into  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay  thr 
Romans:  but  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  there  lost  his  life 
in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antiochus,  which  I  have  ex 
plained  in  most  places  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confess  there  may 
he  some  doubtful  and  obscure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  and 
variously  interpreted  by  commentators ;  but  is  it  possible  for  the  substance  of 
the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ?  Can  any  reasonable  man, 
who  makes  use  of  his  understanding,  ascribe  such  a  prediction,  either  tomerf 
diance,  or  to  the  conjectures  of  human  prudence  and  sagacity  ?  Can  any 
light,  but  what  proceeds  from  God  himself,  penetrate  m  this  manner,  into  the 
darkness  of  futurity,  and  point  out  the  events  of  it  in  so  exact  and  circum* 
nantial  a  manner  ?  Not  to  mention  what  is  here  said  concernhig  Egypt,  Se* 
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Caltinicus,  king  of  Syria,  leaves  two  children  behind  him  The  eldest 
leigns  but  three  years,  and  does  not  perform  any  exploit  worthy  of  beinjr  re- 
corded ;  aqd,  accordingly,  the  prophet  does  not  take  any  notice  of  him.  The 
youngest  is  Antiochus,  sumamed  the  Great,  from  his  great  actions  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, our  prophet  gives  a  transient  account  of  the  principal  circumstances 
of  his  li^,  hit  most  important  Enterprises,  and  even  the  manner  of  his  death. 
In  it  we  see  his  expeditions  into  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  seveVal  cities  of 
which  are  besieged  and  taken  bv  that  monarch ;  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
which  is  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  made  in  it ;  bis  conquests  of  a  ^reaf 
many  islands ;  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  \vnich 
does  not  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view ;  his  overthrow  by  the  Roman 
consul ;  his  retreat  to  Antioch ;  and,  lastly,  his  unfortunate  end.  These  are, 
m  a  manner,  the  outlines  of  the  picture  of  Antiochus,  which  can  be  made  to 
resemble  none  but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  prophet  drew  those 
features  without  a  design,  and  at  random,  in  the  oicture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ? 
TJie  facts,  which  denote  the  accomplishment  of  tnc  prophecy^are  all  told  by 
heathen  authors,  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  prophet  m  question,  and 
whose  fidelity  cannot  be  suspected  in  any  manner.  We  must  renounce,  not 
only  religion,  but  reason,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  in  such  prophecies  as  these, 
the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  ages  are  present,  and  who 
governs  the  world  with  absolute  power. 

HBCTIOll  ».— SBLEUCUf    PHILOPATOR  SUCCEEDS  ANTIOCHUS.      COMPLAIlfTS 
i  AOAIlfST  PHILIP. 

Antiochus  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  eldest  son, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  he  set  out  for  the  eastern  provinces.  Hu 
reign  was  obscure  and  contemptible,  occasioned  by  the  misery  to  which  the 
Romans  had  reduced  that  crown ;  and  the  exorbitant  sum,  a  thousand  talents 
annually,  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  during  all  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  Icing  his  father  and  that  people.* 

Ptolemy  Cpiphanes  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt.  Immediately  upon  his 
accession  to  tne  throne,  he  had  sent  an  ambjissador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  the 
alliance  which  the  kins^  his  father  had  formerly  concluded  with  the  Achseans. 
The  latter  accepted  of  this  offer  with  joy  ;  and  accordingly  sent  deputies  to 
'he  king,  Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and  two  other  ambassa- 
dors. The  alliance  being  renewed,  Philopoem^n,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
'  office,  inviting  Ptolemy's  ambassador  to  a  banquet,  they  entered  into  discourse 
concerning  that  prince.  In  the  praise  the  ambassador  bestowed  upon  him, 
he  expatiated  very  much  on  his  Dexterity  in  the  chase,  h'ls  address  m  riding, 
and  his  vigour  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his  arms ;  and  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  asserted,  he  declared,  that  this  prince,  being  on  horseback, 
in  a  party  of  hunting,  haa  killed  a  wild  bull  with  the  aischarge  of  a  single 
iavelin.t 

The  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  queen  of  Egypt, 
had  a  son,  who  reigned  after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was  called  PtoTeniy 
Philometor.  The  whole  realm  expressed  great  joy  upon  the  birth  of  this 
prince.  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  distingubhed  themselves  above  all  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those  coui>tnes  went  to  Alex- 
andria upon  that  occasion  with  the  most  splendid  equipages.|  Joscphus,  of 
whom  I  nave  spoken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiver-generalof  those  provinces, 
being  too  old  to  take  such  a  journey,  sent  his  youngest  son,  Hyrcanus,  irr  his 
stead,  who  was  a  young  man  of  ^reat  wit,  and  very  engaging  manners.  The 
king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  did  him  the  honour 
of  a  place  at  their  table.    A  buffoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king  with  his 
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lests,  said  to  him,  ^  Do  but  behold,  sir,  the  quantity  of  bones  before  Hyrcfmiai 

•  and  your  majesty  may  judge  in  what  manner  his  father  gnaws  your  pwo* 
vinces."  These  words  made  the  king  laugh ;  and  he  asked  H  vrcanus,  now 
he  came  to  have  so  great  a  number  of  bones  before  him.  "  i6ur  majesty 
need  not  wonder  at  tl\at,"  replied  hue ;  '^  for  does  eat  both  flesh  and  bones,  as 
you  see  the  rest  of  the  persons  at  your  table* liave  done^"  pointing  to  tliem ; 
**  but  men  ^re  contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leiive  the  bones,  like  me."  Tlic 
mockers  were  mocked  by  that  retort,  and  continued  mute  and  confused.  When 
tiie  day  for  making  the  presents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus  had  given  out  that  he 
bad  only  nve  talents  to  present,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  very  ill  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  and  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  it 
beforehand.  The  greatest  presents  made  by  the  rest  did  not  exceed  twenty 
talents ;  but  Hyrcanus  presented  to  the  kinr  one  hundred  boys,  well  shaped 
and  finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought,  each  of  them  bringing  a  talent  as  an 
oflering',  and  to  the  queen  as  many  girls,  in  magniflcent  habits,  each  with  a 

*  like  present  for  that  princess.  The  whole  court  was  amazed  at  such  uncom- 
mon and  surpassing  magniflcence ;  and  the  kin^  and  queen  dismissed  H^ 
canus  with  the  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  flrst  year  of  his  reign,  governed  in  so  auspicious  a  manner, 
as  gained  him  universal  approbation  and  applause ;  because  he  followed  in 
all  things  the  advice  of  Aristomenes,  who  was  another  father  to  him ;  but  aP 
terwards,  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  that  deadly  poison  to  kings,  prevailed  ovct 
the  wise  counsels  of  that  able  minister.  That  prince  shtmn^  hira^  and  becan 
to  yield  to  all  the  vices  and  failings  of  hb  fatner.  Not  being  able  to  encuure 
.  the  liberty  which  Aristomenes  frequently  took,  of  advising  nim  to  act  more 
consistently  with  himself,  he  despatched  him  with  poison.  Having  thus  got 
rid  of  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  sight  alone  was  importunate^  from  the  tacit 
reproaches  it  seemed  to  make  him,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  his  vi- 
cious inclinations ;  plunged  into  excesses  and  disorders  of  ever^  kind  j  fol- 
lowed no  other  guides  in  the  administration  of  aflairs,dian  his  wild  passions; 
and  treated  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.* 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  last  quite  weary  of  the  oppressions  and  injus 
tice  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed^  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  forw 
associations  against  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievously.  Some  per 
sons  of  the  highest  rank  4iavin^  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  they  had  already 
formed  designs  for  deposing  him,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putting  them  b 
execution.  ^ 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  diflliculties  in  which  he  was  now  involved,^ 
he. (ijhose  Polycrates  for  his  prime  minister,  a  man  of  great  bravery  as  well  at 
abilities,  and  who  had  the  most  consummate  experience  inaflairs  both  of  peac€ 
and  war ;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  army  under  his  father,  and 
had  served  in  that  quality  in  the  battle  of  Raphia,on  which  occasion  he  had 
cuntributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus ;  and  happening  to  be  in  Alexandria  when  the  conspiracy 
of  Scopas  was  discovered,  the  expedients  he  employed  on  that  occasion  con 
duced  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.j 

Ptolemy  J  by  the  assistance  of  this  prime  minister,  overcame  the  lebels.  H« 
obliged  tneir  chiefs.  >vho  were  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,  to  capitulate 
and  submit  on  certain  conditions.  But,  having  seized  their  persons,  he  for> 
feited  his  pronyse ;  and,  after  having  exercised  various  cruelties  upon  diem, 
put  them  all  to  death.  This  perfidious  conduct  brought  new  troubles  upon 
nim.  from  which  the  abilities  of  Polycrates  again  extricated  him.t 

The  Achsean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  seems  to  haw 
been  very  powerful,  and  in  great  consideration.  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemyi 
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Aortly  after  his  acceatioD  to  the  throne,  had  beei  very  solicitout  to  itMiew  the 
andeDt  aUitnce  with  them.  This  he  was  also  very  desirous  of  in  die  latter 
end  of  his  reien ;  and  accordingly  offered  that  republic  six  thousand  shields, 
and  two  hundred  talents  of  brass.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,Lycortas  and  two  other  Achaeans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank 
him  for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance ;  and  th^  returned  soon  after 
with  Ptolemy's  ambassador,  in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty.  £umenes  also  sent 
m  embassy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty  tuients, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  members  of  tho 
public  council.  Others  came  likewise  front  Seleucus^  who,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  offered  ten  ships  of  war  completely  equipped ;  and  at  the  same 
time  desired  to  have  the  ancient  alliance  with  that  prince  renewed.  The  am- 
hassador,  whom  Philopoemen  sent  to  Uome  to  justify  hisconductihad  returned 
from  thence,  and  desired  to  give  an  account  of  his  commission.* 

For  these  several  reasons,  a  great  assembly  was  held.  T^  first  person 
who  entered  it,  was  Nicodemus  of  Elea.  He  gave  an  account  of  what  he 
had  said  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and  tlie 
answer  which  had  been  made  him.  It  was  judged  by  the  replies,  that  the 
senate,  in  reality,  were  not  pleased  with  the  subversion  of  the  government  of 
Sparta,  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  that  city,  nor  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Spartans  ;  but.  at  the  same  dme.  they  did  not  annul  any  thing  which 
had  been  enacted.  And,  as  no  person  happened  to  speak  for  or  ajgainst  the 
answers  of  the  senate,  no  farther  mention  was  made  of  it  at  that  time.  But 
the  same  affau*  will  be  the  subject  of  ipuch  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards  admitted  to  ajudiencc.  After 
having  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  formerly  made  with  Attains,  thai 
king's  father,  and  proposed,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes,  the  ofier  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  talents,  they  expatiated  largely  on  the  great  friendship  and  tender 
rt^^ard  which  their  sovereign  had  always  showed  for  the  Achieans.  When 
they  had  ended  whafthey  nad  to  8ay,Apolloniusof  Sicyon  rose  up,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  present  which  the  king  of  Pergamus  offered,  considered  in 
itself,  was  worthy  of  the  Achaeans ;  but.  if  regard  was  had  to  the  end  which 
Eumenes  proposed  to  himself  by  it,  ana  the  advantage  he  hoped  to  reap  by 
his  munificence,  in  that  case,  the  republic  could  not  accept  of  this  present  with 
out  bringing  upon  itself  everlasting  infamy,  and  being  guilty  of  the  greatest  of 
prevarications.  "  For. in  a  word,"  continued  he,  "as  the  law  forbids  every 
individual,  whether  of  the  people  or  of  the  magistrates,  to  receive  any  gift  from 
a  king  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater  should 
the  commonwealth,  collectively,  accept  the  offers,  of  Eumenes.  That  with 
regard  to  the  infamy,  it  was  self-evident ;  for,  says  Apollonius,  what  could  re* 
fleet  greater  igsominy  on  a  council,  than  to  receive,  annually^  from  a  kin^, 
money  for  its  subsistence ;  and  to  assemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  public 
affairs,  only  as  so  manv  of  his  pensioners,  and  in  a  manner  rising  from  his 
table,  after  having  swaUow«d  the  bait  that  com^ealed  the  hook  ?t  But  what 
dreadful  consequences  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a  custom,  should  it 
be  establbhed  ?  That  Prussias,  excited  by  the  example'  of  Eumenes,  would 
also  be  liberal  of  his  benefactions,  and  afler  him,  Seleucus ;  that,  as  the  in- 
terest of  kings  differed  widely  from  those  of  republioK  and  as,  in  ^e  latter, 
their  most  important  deliberations  related  to  their  difiereiices  with  crowned 
heads,two  things  would  inevitably  happen ;  either  the  Ach«ans  would  transact 
all  things  to  the  advantage  of  those  princes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
country,  or,  they  must  behave  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  toward  their  bene- 
fiictoni.''  He  concluded  his  speech  with  exhorting  the  Ach»ans  to  refuse  the 

•  A.  M.  S818.     Ant.  J.  C.  186.     Poljb.  io  htgrnU  c  14.  p.  850-453. 
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pi«sent  wtuch  was  offered ;  and  added,  ^  that  it  was  their  oiity  to  take 
orage  at  Eumenes,  for  attempting  to  bribe  their  fidelity  by  such  an  offer.** 
The  whole  assembly,  with  shouts,  rejected  unanimously  the  proposal  of  Eu 
menes,  however  dazzling  the  offer  or  so  laige  a  sum  of  money  mignt  be. 

'Afler  this,  Lycortas,  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ptolemy,  were  called  in  ;  and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince  for  renewine 
the  alliance  was  read.  Aristcnes,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  having  askeo 
what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  desired  to  renew,  several  having  been  con* 
eluded  with  Ptolemy  upon  ver}'  different  conditions,  and  nobody  being  able 
to  afiswer  that  question,  the  decision  of  that  affair  was  referred  to  another  itme. 

At  last  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to  audience.  The  Achat- 
ans  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  him ;  but  it  was  not 
judged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the  ships  he  offered. 

Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time ;  and  complaints  were 
carried,  from  all  quarters  to  Rome,  against  Philip.  The  senate  thereupon 
nominated  three  commbsioners,  of  whom  Q.  Cecilius  was  the  chief,  to  go  and 
take  cognizance  of  those  affairs  upon  the  spot.* 

Philip  stil!  retained  the  strongest  resentment  against  the  Romans,  with  whom 
he  believed  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts ;  but 
more  particularly,  because  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had  not  been  allowed 
the  privilege  of  taking  vengeance  on  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  abandoned 
him  during  tlie  war.  The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  console 
him,  by  permitting  him  to  invade  Athamania ;  and  Amynander,  the  king  of 
that  country ;  by  eiving  up  to  him  S9me  cities  of  Thessaly,  which  the  jRto- 
lians  had  seized ;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  Demetrias  and  all  Mag 
nesia ;  and  by  not  opposing  him  in  his  attempts  upon  Thrace ;  all  which  cir 
cumstances  had  somewhat  appeased  his  anger.  He  continually  meditated, 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  afforded  him,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  war,  whenever  a  propor  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
But  the  complaints  that  were  made  against  him  at  Rome,  having  been  listened 
to  there,  revived  all  his  former  dbgusts.t 

The  three  commissioners  having  arrived  at  Tempe  in  Thessaly,  an  as- 
sembly was  called  tliere,  to  which  came,  on  one  side,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Thessalians,  of  the  Perrhoebians,  and  Athamanians :  and,  on  the  other,  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  a  circumstance  that  could  not  but  greatly  mortify 
the  pride  of  so  powerful  a  prince.  The  ambassadors  explained  their  vanous 
complaints  against  Philip,  with  greater  or  less  force,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent characters  and  abilities.  Some,  aAer  excusing  themselves  for  being  obliged 
to  plead  against  him.  in  favour  of  their  liberty,  entreated  him  to  act  in  regard 
to  them  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master ;  and  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  that 
particular,  who  endeavoured  to  win  over  their  alHes  by  friendsUp  rather  than 
fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  being  less  reserved,  and  not  so  moderate, 
reproached  him  to  his  face  for  his  injustice,  oppression,  and  usurpation ;  as* 
surin^  the  commissioners,  that  in  case  they  did  not  app^y  a  speedy  remedy, 
the  tnumphs  they  had  obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  restoration  of  the  Gre- 
cians inhabiting  the  countries  near  Macedonia  to  their  liberties,  would  all  be 
rendered  ineffectual :  that  this  prince.  like  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be  kept 
in  and  restrained  without  a  very  tignt  rein,  and  a  sharp  curb.|  Philip,  that 
he  might  assume  the  air  of  an  accuser  rather  than  of  one  accused,  inveighed 
heavily  against  those  who  had  harangued  on  this  occasion,  and  particularly 
against  the  Thessahans.  He  said,  that  like  slaves,  who  being  made  free  on  a 
sudden,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  broke  into  the  most  injurious  exclamations 
against  their  masters  and  benefactors ;  so  they  abused,  with  the  atmost  insc^ 
fence,  the  indulgence  of  the  Romans ;  and  were  incapable,  after  endorinf  « 

•  A.  M.  S819.    ^nt  J.  C.  IM.  t  LiT.  1.  xst^.  o.  99 
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ttng  servitude,  to  make  a  prudent  and  moderate  use  of  die  liberty  which  had 
been  jn*&nted  them.*    The  commissioners,  after  hearing  the  accusations  and 
answers,  the  circumstances  of  which  i  shall  omit  as  little  important,  and  mak 
ing  some  particular  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that  time,  to  pronoimce 
d^nitely  upon  their  respective  demands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,to  inquire  into  the  affairs  relatinr 
lo  the  cities  of  Thrace ;  and  the  kin?,  who  was  very  much  disgusted,  folIoHed 
them  thither.  The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  said  to  the  commissioners,  that 
if  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  restore  the  cities  of  iEnum  and  Maronea  to 
their  liberty,  their  sovereign  was  far  from  having  a  design  to  oppose  it ;  but 
rhat,  if  they  did  not  concern  themselves  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  cities 
sirhich  had  been  conquered  from  Antiochus,  in  that  case,  the  service  which 
Kumpnes  and  Attalus  his  father  had  done  Kome,  seemed  to  require  that  they 
ihould  rather  be  given  up  lo  their  master  than  to  Philip,  who  had  no  manner 
af  right  ;o  them, but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force;  that, besides, these 
cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  a  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners  whom 
the  Romans  had  appointed  to  determine  these  differences.  The  Maronites, 
who  were  afterw^s  heard,  inveiehed  in  the  strongest  terms  aj^unst  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  which  Philip's  garrison  exercised  in  their  city. 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms  from  what  he  had 
don^  before;  and  directing  himself  personally  to  the  Romans, declared, that 
he  had  long  perceived  they  were  fully  determined  never  to  do  him  justice  on 
any  occasion.  He  made  a  long  enumeration  of  the  grievous  injuries  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  them ;  the  services  he  had  done  the  Romans 
on  difierent  occasions,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  always  adhered  to 
their  interest,  so  far  as  to  refuse  three  thousand  talents,  fifty  ships  of  war  com- 
pletely equipped,  and  a  great  number  of  cities^  which  Antiochus  offered  him, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him.  That,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  wtiom  it  was  too  great  a  condescension  to  compare  himself  j  and 
that  the  Romans,  so  far  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he  thought  his  ser- 
vices merited,  had  even  dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  those  cities  to  which  he 
ha4  a  lawful  claim,  as  of  such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon  him.  **  You,  Ro- 
mans !"  said  he,  concluding  his  speech,  '^  are  to  consider  upon  what  terms 
you  intend  to  have  me  be  with  you.  If  you  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an 
enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that  case^  you  need  only  use  me  as 
you  nave  hitherto  done :  but,  If  you  still  revere  in  my  person  the  title  and 
quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend^  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  shame  of  being 
treated  any  longer  with  so  much  indi^ity." 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  this  speech.  For  this  reason  they 
thought  it  mcumbent  on  them  to  leave  the  affair  in  suspense^  by  making  no 
decisive  answer ;  and  accordingly  they  declared,  that  if  the  cities  in  question 
had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  decree  of  the  ten  commibsioners,  as  he  pro 
tended  thev  were^n  that  case  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  reverse  it  in  any 
manner :  that,  if  Philip  had  acquired  them  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  but 
iust  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  possession  of  them :  that  if  nei- 
ther of  these  things  should  be  proved,  then  the  cognizance  of  thb  affair  should 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate ;  and,  hn  the  mean  time,  the  garrisons  be 
drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each  party  retaining  its  pretensions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded,  provisionallv,  to  with 
draw  his  garrisons  out  of  the  respective  cities,  so  far  from  satisfying  that  prince, 
10  entirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  consequent^e  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  an  open  war,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  it. 

The  commissioners,  at  their  leaving  Macedonia,  went  to  Achaia.  Aristenes, 
who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  assembled  immediately  all  the  chiefii  of  the  re* 

*  Imoleoterel  intnodire  %baH\  Tbeualot  indulfroUa  populi  Romaol;  relut  ex  dintiea  siti  oimit  arid* 
Aeram  haurienies  lihertatem.  ita,  servorum  mudo  pnet^r  t]»ein  repeote  maaumisMraoi,  UeentiUB  TOcU  •! 
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public  v.\  Arcros.  Cecilius  coining  into  this  council,  af^e)  naving  appladded 
(he  7fal  of  tHe  Achaeans,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  eovernment  on  all  othet 
(iccasions,  added,  that  he  could  not  forbear  telling  tuemjthat  their  inhirious 
treatment  oJ*  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  very  much  censured  at  Rome ; 
and  therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  what 
they  had  acted  imprudentlv  against  them  on  that  occasion.  The  silence  of 
Ariste.ies,  who  did  not  reply  a  single  word^  showed  that  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Cecilius,  and  that  they  acted  m  concert.  Diophanes  of  Mega- 
lopolis, a  man  hotter  skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated  Philopcemeni 
without  mentioning  the  affair  of  Sparta,  made  other  complaints  against  hioL 
Upon  this  Philopoemen,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  speak  with  the  ut 
most  vigour  in  defence  of  the  republic.  They  showed,  that  the  whole  trans^ 
action. at  Sparta  had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  even  to  the  advan 
lage  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  human  laws^as 
well  as  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  violated.  When  Ce- 
cilius quitted  the  assembly,  the  members  of  it,  moved  with  that  discourse,  came 
to  a  resolution,  that  nothmg  should  be  changed  in  what  had  been  decreed,  and 
that  this  answer  should  be  made  the  Roman  -ambassadon* 

When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  desired  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
country  might  be  convened.  To  this  the  magistrates  replied,  that  he  must 
first  produce  a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  bv  which  the  Achaeans  should 
be  desired  to  meet  As  Cecilius  had  no  such  letter,  they  told  him  plainly, 
that  thev  would  not  assemble ;  which  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degnee,  that 
he  left  Achaia,and  would  not  hear  what  the  magistrates  had  to  say.  It  was 
believed  that  this  ambassador,  and  before  him,  Marcus  Fulvius,  would  not 
have  delivered  themselves  with  so  much  freedom,  had  they  not  been  sure  that 
Aristenes  and  Diophanes  were  in  their  interest.  And,  indeed,  they  were  ac- 
cused of  having  invited  those  Romans  into  that  countr}',  merely  out  of  hatred 
to  Philopoemen;  and  accordingly  were  .greatly  suspected  by  the  populace. 

Cecilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  acquamted  the  senate  with  whatever  had 
been  transacted  by  him  in  Greece.  After  this,  the  ambassadors  of  Macedonia 
and  Peloponnesus  were  brought  in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eunienes  were  in- 
troduced first,  and  then  the  exiles  of  ^num  and  Maronea ;  who  all  repeated 
what  they  had  before  said  in  the  presence  of  Cecilius  in  Thessalonica.  The 
senate,  after  ^dmittinj^  them  to  audience,  sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of 
whom  Appius^  Claudius  was  the  principal^  to  examine  on  the  spot  whether  he 
was  withdrawn,  as  he  had  promised  Cecilius^  from  the  cities  of  Perrhoebia ; 
to  command  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  evacuate  iEnum  and  Maronea :  and  to 
draw  off  his  troops  from  all  the  castles,  territories,  and  cities,  which  ne  pot- 
•essed  on  the  seacoast  of  Thrace.f 

They  next  admitted  to  audience  A]>ollonidas,  the  ambassador  whom  the 
Achaeans  had  sent  to  give  their  reasons  why  they  had  not  made  their  answers 
to  Cecilius, u. id  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  had  been  transacted  with  re- 
gard to  the  Spartans,  who  had  deputed  to  Rome  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who 
both  were  of  the  number  of  the  first  exiles  whom  Philopoemen  and  the  Achae- 
ans had  restored  to  their  country.  The  circumstance  which  most  exaspe- 
rated the  Achaeans  was,  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  precious  and  recent 
oblif^tion  to  their  favour,  they  had  charged  themselves  with  the  odious  com- 
mission of  accusing  those  who  had  saved  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  had  pn^ 
cured  them  the  invaluable  blessing  of  returning  to  their  houses  and  families. 
Apollonidas  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Sparta  with  greater  prudence  than  Philopoemen  and  the  rest  of  the 
Achaean^  had  done ;  and  they  likewise  cleared  themselves  ibr  their  having 
refused  to  call  a  general  assembly.  On  the  other  side,  Areus  and  Alcibiades 
represented,  in  the  most  aheccnig  manner,  the  sad  calamity  to  which  Sparta 
was  reduced ;  its  walls  were  demolished ;  its  citizens  dragged  into  Acnaia 

•  Polyb.  in  LeraL  c.  41.  p.  843.  fi54. 
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Md  rediieed  to  a  state  of  captivity  ;*  the  sacred  laws  of  Lyctrm.  which 
oad  made  it  subsist  during;  so  long  a  series  of  years,  and  with  so  mucn  glory, 
had  been  entirely  abolished. 

The  senate,  ahtr  weighing  and  comparing  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  or* 
dered  the  same  ambassadors  to  inquire  into  uiis  affair,  as  were  nominated  to 
inspect  those  of  Macedon ;  and  desired  the  Achseans  to  convene  their  general 
assembly,  whenever  the  6U>man  ambassadors  should  require  it ;  as  the  senate 
admitted  them  to  audience  in  Rome,  as  often  as  they  asked  h. 

When  Philip  was  informed  by  his  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  back 
to  him  from  Rome,  (hat  he  must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thrace, 
in  the  hi|^hei9t  degree  of  rage,  to  see  his  dominlmis  contracted  on  every  side,  he 
vented  bis  lory  on  tlie  inhabitants  of  Maronea.  Onomastes,  who  was  governor 
of  Thrace,  employed  Cassander.  who  was  very  well  known  in  the  city,  to  exe- 
I  cute  the  barbarous  command  of  tne  prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
they  led  a  body  of  Thradans  into  it^  who  fell  with  the  utmost  violence  on  the 
citizens,  and  cot  a  great  number  of  them  to  pieces.  Philip  having  thus  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  those  who  were  not  of  his  faction,  waited  calmly  for  the 
commissioners^  beingfinnly  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach  him.1 

Some  time  after^  Appius  arrived,  who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  barba* 
roos  treatment  which  the  Maromtes  had  met  tfith,  reproached  the  king  of 
Macedon,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on  that  account.  The  latter  resolutely  as- 
verted,  that  he  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  manner  in  that  massacre,  but 
hat  it  was  wholly  occasioned  by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace.  ^Some 
said  he)  declariog  for  Cumenes,  and  others  for  me,  a  great  quarrel  arose,  and 
hey  butchered  one  another.''  He*  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  them  to  pro- 
iuce  any  person,  wlio  pretended  to  have  any  aiticles  to  lay  to  his  charge. 
But  who  would  hifve  dared  to  impeach  him  ?  His  punishment  had  been  im- 
mediate ;  and  the  aid  he  might  have  expected  from  the  Romans  was  too  far 
iff.  "  It  is  to  no  purpose,"  said  Appius  to  him,  *'  for  you  to  apologize  for 
yourself;  I  know  whaCthinn  have  been  done,  as  well  as  the  authors  ofthem.'^ 
These  words  gave  Philip  the  greatest  anxiety.  However,  matters  were  not 
carried  farther  at  this  first  interview. 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  send  immediately  Onomastes 
and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to  be  examined  by  the  senate  on  the  affair  in  ques- 
tion, declaring,  that  there  was  no  other  way  leil  for  hjn  to  clear  himself 
Philip,  upon  receiving  this  order,  changed  co4our,  wavered  within  himself, 
and  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  made  answer.  At  last,  he  declared  that 
he  would  send  Cassander,  whom  the  commissioners  suspected  to  be  the  insti- 
gator of  the  massacre;  bat  he  was  determined  not  to  send  Onomastes.  whu, 
he  declared,  so  far  from  having  been  in  Maronea  at  the  time  this  bloody  tra- 
o^v  happened,  was  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  true  reason 
of  this  conduct  was,  Philip  feared  that  Onomastes,  hn  whom  he  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  firom  whom  he  had  never  concealed  any  thin^,  should 
betra ,  him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the  commissioners 
hrtd  left  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship ;  but,  at  the  jsame  time,  sent 
some  persons  after  him,  who  poisoned  him  in  Cphrus.      ** 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissionars,  who  were  fully  persuaded  tl.a 
Philip  had  procinred  the  massacre  in  Maronea;  and  was  on  the  point  of  break 
m^  with  the  Romans;  the  king  of  Maccfdon, reflecting  in  his  own  mind  and 
with  his  friends,  that  the  hatred  he  bore  the  Romans,  and  the  strong  desire 
he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  people,  nmst  necessarily  soon  disi)lay 
Itself,  would  have  been  very  ^lad  to  take  up  arms  immediately,  and  declare 
war  against  them ;  but,  not  bemg  prepared,  ne  conceived  it  expedient  to  gain 

*  Bj  the  aeere*  of  ttie  A«hB«iw,  it  bad  been  enacted,  that  such  slaves  as  bad  beea  ftdo(*ted  aamn?  ihf 
9ituenfl  of  Sparta,  thoald  leave  the  city  and  all  Laconia:  in  default  of  which,  the  A:hMan«  wriy  em 
pawered  to  Mice  and  fell  tliera  as  slaves,  which  had  accordingly  been  executed. 
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time.  l^iHp  resolved  to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  who  havini^  been 
many  years  a  hostage,  and  having  acquired  great  esteem  in  that  c'ty,  he 
}u(iged  very  well  qualified,  either  to  defend  him  against  the  accusations  with 
which  he  misht  be  charged  before  the  senate,  or  apologise  for  such  faults  as 
he  really  had  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  this  embassy,  and 
nominated  several  friends  to  attend  the  prince  his  son  on  that  occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the  Byzantines ;  not  that  he  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  defending  them,  but  only  hb  bare  advancmg  to  aid  that 
people,  would  strike  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of  Thrace,  in  the  nei|^h 
hourhood  of  the  Propontis,  and  would  prevent  their  opposing  the  resolutior. 
he  had  formed  of  entering  into  war  against  the  Romans.  And  accordingly 
he  defeated  those  petty  sovereigns  in  a  battle,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner, 
whereby  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  annoy  him,  aud  returned  into  MaoedoQ. 

The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners  was  expected  in  Peloponnesus, 
who  were  c  jinmanded  to  go  from  Macedon  into  Achaia.  Lycortas,  in  orckr 
that  an  an;*wer  mieht  be  ready  for  them,  summoned  a  council,  in  which  the 
nffair  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  examined.  He  represented  to  the  assem- 
bly such  things  as  they  misht  fear  from  them ;  the  Romans  seeming  to  favoui 
(heir  interest  much  more  than  that  i}(  the  Adiseans.  He  expatiated  chiefly 
on  the  ingratitude  of  Areus*  and  Alcibiades,  who,  though  they  owed  then 
return  to  the  Acbeans,  had  however  been  so  base  as  to  undertake  the  em- 
bassy against  them  to  the  senate,  where  they  acted  and  spoke  like  professed 
enemies ;  as  if  the  Achaeans  had  driven  them  from  theu*  country,  when  it 
was  they  who  had  restored  them  to  it.  Upon  thb,  g^reat  shouts  were  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was  desired  to  bring  the 
affair  into  immediate  deliberation.  Nothing  prevailing  but  a  passion  wad  a 
thirst  of  revenge;  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  die.* 

The  Roman  commissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and  the  coundl  met 
it  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled  the  Achaeans  with  the  utmost  terror ;  for, 
seeing  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  just  before  condemned  to  die, 
arrive  with  the  commissioners,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  inquiry  which 
was  going  to  be  made  would  be  no  way  favoiu^able  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them,  that  the  senate  hod  been  strouriy  affected  with  the 
complaints  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  could  not  but  disapprove  of  every 
thing  which  had  been  done  on  that  occasion :  the  murder  of  those  who,  on 
the  promise  which  Philopoemen  had  made  tnem,  had  come  to  plead  rheir 
cause ;  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta ;  the  abolition  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Lycur^s.  which  had  spread  the  fame  of  that  cky  throughout 
the  world,  and  made  it  dourish  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  president  of  the  council,  and  as  having  joined  with  Philopoe- 
men, the  author  of  whatever  had  been  transacted  agamst  Laced^emonia*  un- 
dertook to  answer  Appius.  He  showed  first,  that  the  Lacedaefnonians  had 
attacked  the  exiles,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  which  had  expressly 
forbade  them  to  make  any  attempt  against  the  maritime  cities ;  these  exiles, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  Achaean  eague, 
which  could  not  be  justly  accused  for  hajiring  assisted  them,  to  the  utmost  of 
Acir  power,  in  so  urgent  a  necessity  That,  with  regard  to  the  massacre 
which  Appius  laid  to  their  charge,  they  ought  not  to  be  accused  for  it,  but  th« 
exiles,  who  were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades ;  and  who,  by  their 
own  immediate  unpulse,  and  without  being  authorized  in  any  manner  by  the 
Arhfieans,  had  foDen  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on  those  who  they 
supposed  had  been  the  authors  of  their  banishment,  and  to  whom  the  rest  of 
the  calamities  thev  had  suffered  were  owing.  '^  However,"  added  Lycortas 
'  it  is  pretended  tnat  we  cannot  but  own  that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  aboli 
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ion  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  demolition  of  tne  walls  of  Sparta.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  real  fact :  but  then,  how  can  this  double  objection  be  made  tc  us^ 
at  the  same  lime?  The  walls  in  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus,  but' 
by  tyrants,  who  erected  them  some  few  years  ago,  not  for  the  security  of  the 
city, but  for  their  own  safety, and  to  enable  themselves  to  abolish,  with  impu- 
nhV,  the  discipline  and  reepulations  so  happily  established  by  that  wise  legis- 
!ator.  Were  it  possible  mr  him  to  rise  now  from  the  grave,  he  would  be 
oveijoyed  to  see  those  walls  destroyed,  and  say,  that  he  now  knows  and  owns 
his  native  countrv.and  ancient  Sparta.  You  should  not,  citizens  of  Sparta^ 
have  waited  for  Pnilopoemen  or  the  Acha^ans,  but  ought  yourselves  to  have 
pulled  down  those  walls  with  your  own  hands,  and  destroyed  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  tyraimy.  These  were  a  kind  of  ignominious  scars  of  your  slavery ; 
and  after  having  maintained  your  liberties  and  privileges  during  almost  eight 
hundred  years,  and  been  for  some  time  the  sovereigns  of  Greece,  without  Uie 
support  and  assbtance  of  walls ;  they,  within  tliese  hundred  years,  have  be* 
come  the  >astruments  of  vour  slavery,  and  in  a  manner  your  shackles  and 
(etteis.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,they  were  suppressed 
by  the  tyrants;  and  we  have  only  substituted  our  own, by  putting  you  upon 
a  level  with  us  in  all  tilings." 

Addressing  himself  afterwards  to  Appius,/'  I  cannot  forbear  owning,"  said 
he,"  that  the  words  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  were  not  as  from  one  ally  to  another, 
nor  of  a  free  nation,  but  as  slaves  who  speak  to  their  master.  For,  in  fine, 
if  the  voice  of  the  herald,  who  proclaimed  tis  to  be  free  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grecian  states,  was  no(  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony ;  if  the  treaty  concluded 
at  that  time  t>e  real  and  solid ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an 
alliance  and  friendship  with  us ;  on  what  can  that  infinite  disparity,  whicli 
you  suppose  to  be  between  you  Romans  and  us  Achaeans.be  grounded?  ] 
do  not  inquhre  into  the  treatment  which  Capua  met  with,  after  you  had  taken 
diat  city ;  why  then  do  you  examine  into  our  usage  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  we  had  conquered  them  ?  Some  of  them  were  killed,  and  I  will  sup- 
pose that  it  was  by  us.  But  did  not  you  strike  off  the  heads  of  several  Cam- 
panian  senators  ?  We  levelled  the  walls  of  Sparta  with  the  ground ;  but  you 
Dot  only  dispossessed  the  Campanians  of  their  walls,  but  of  their  citjr  and 
lands.  To  this  I  know  yo^  will  reply,  that  the  equality  expressed  m  the 
treaties  between  the  Romans  and  Acnaeans  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare 
form  of  words ;  that  we  really  have  but  a  precarious  and  derivative  liberty, 
but  that  the  Romans  are  possessed  of  authority  arid  empire.  This,  Ap^ius, 
I  am  but  too  sensible  of.  However,  since  we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to 
this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  however  wide  a  differeri«:6  you  may  set  bet;;*  een 
yourselves  and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our  own  upon  a  :e\'el  with  us, 
who  are  your  allies ;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better  treatrotnt.  They 
require  us,  by  forswearing  ourselves,  to  dissolve  and  annul  all  th.'it  we  have 
enacted  by  oath ;  and  to  revoke  that,  which  by  being  written  on  oui  records, 
and  engraved  on  marble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  eternally^ 
is  become  a  sacred  monument  which  it  is  not  lawfiil  tor  us  to  violate.  We 
revere  you,  Romans !  and,  if  you  will  havQ  it  so,  we  cdso  fear  you ;  but  we 
think  it  glorious  to  have  a  greater  reverence  and  fear  hr  the  immortal  rods." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  thb  speech,  and  all  were 
ananimous  in  their  opinion,  that  he  had  spoken  like  a  true  magistrate ;  it  was 
tlierefore  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vigour,  or  resolve  to  lose  their 
authority.  Appius.  without  descending  to  particulars,  advised  them,  while 
they  still  enjoyed  tneir  freedom,  and  had  not  received  any  orders,  to  make ' 
a  merit,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  of  making  that  their  own  decree,  which 
might  afterwanu  be  enjoined  them.  They  were  grieved  at  these  words ;  but 
were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist  obstinately  in  the  refusal  of  what 
should  be  demanded.  All  they  therefore  desired  was,  t!iat  tlie  Romans  would 
decree  whatever  they  pleased  with  regard  to  Sparta ;  but  not  to  oblige  the 
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Achaettiis  to  break  their  oath,  by  amralHng:  tlielr  decree  ihernselye*.  As  to 
the  sentence  that  was  just  before  passed  against  Areus  and  Alcibiades,ft  was 
immediately  repealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  ttie  year  following.  The  chief  articles 
of  the  ordinance  '•'ere,  tha«:  those  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Acha;ans  should  be  recalled  and  restored;  that  all  sentences  relating  to  this 
affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta  should  continue  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  leasfue.*  Pausanias  adds  an  article  not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy, 
that  the  walls  which  had  been  demolished  should  be  rebuilt.  Q.  lilarcius 
vas  appointed  commissary,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  and  those  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, where  great  feuds  and  disturbances  subsisted,  especially  between 
the  Achaeans  on  one  side,  and  the  Messenians  and  Lacedemonians  on  the 
ocner.f  They  all  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome ;  but  it  does  not  appeal 
that  the  senate  was  in  any  great  haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  diff*erence8.  The 
answer  they  made  to  the  Lacedaemonians  was,  that  the  Romans  were  deter^ 
mined  not  to  trouble  themselves  any  farther  about  their  afiiiirs.  The  Achfl^ 
ans  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  against  the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the 
treaty ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to  be  transported  out  of 
Italy,  to  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered  them,  that  when  any  cities  broke 
their  alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  the  senate  did  not  think  itself  obliged  to  en- 
ter into  those  disputes ;  for  this  would  open  a  door  to  ruptin^s  and  divisions, 
and  even,  in  some  measure,  give  a  sanction  to  them.| 

In  the^e  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jedous  policy  of  the  Romans, 
which  tended  solely  to  weiaken  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  of  whose  power 
they  were  jealous ;  and  who  covered  their  ambitious  designs  with  the  specious 
pretence  of  succouring  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

SECTION   X.— PHILOP(CMEN    BE8I£0£8    MB8SRNB.      HE    IS    TAKEN    PftlSONEa, 
ANP   PUT   TO   DEATH.      PTOLEMY   EPIPHANBS  DIES. 

DiNocRATEs  the  Messenian.  who  had  a  particular  enmity  to  Philopcemen, 
had  drawn  offMessene'  from  tne  Achaean  league;  and  was  meditating  how 
he  might  best  seise  upon  a  considerable  post,  called  Coronne,  near  that  city. 
Philopcemen,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  and  generalissimo  of  the  Achaeans 
lor  the  eighth  tinne,  lay  sick.  But  the  instant  th^  news  of  tins  was  brought 
him,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding  his  indisposition,  made  a  counter-march, 
and  advanced  toward  Messene  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  consisting  ol 
the  ffower  of  the  Megalopolitan  youth.  Dinocrates.  who  had  marched  out 
against  him,  was  soon  put  to  flight;  but  five  hundrea  troopers,  who  euarded 
the  open  country  of  Messene, happenir.gto  come  up  and  reinforce  ium, he 
faced  about  and  routed  Philopcemen.  This  general,  who  was  solicitous  of 
nothing  but  to  save  the  gallant  youths  who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedi 
tion,  po-forraedthe  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery ;  but  happening  to  faA 
from  hb  horse,  and  receiving  a  deeo  wound  in  the  head,  he  was  taken  pri 
soner  by  the  enemy,  who  carried  hfm  to  Messene.  Plutarch  considers  thb 
ill  fortune  of  Philopcemen,  as  the  punishment  for  some  rash  and  arrogant 
words  that  had  escaped  him  upon  nis  hearing  a  certnin  ^neral  applauded  : 
'^  Ought  that  man,"  said  he,  ^  to  be  valued,  wno  suffors  himself  to  be  taken 
alive  by  the  enemy,  while  he  has  arms  to  defend  himself?'' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  news  which  was  carried  to  Messene,  vis.  that 
Philopcemen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the  Messe- 
nians were  in  such  transports  of  joy,  that  they  all  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  citjf : 
not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  heard,  till 
they  saw  him  themselves ;  so  greatly  improbable  did  this  relation  appear  to 
them.     To  satisfy  the  violent  ciuiosity  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  bad 
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0C  y^  been  Me  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  they  were  forced  to  show  the  Hli» 
/ioQs  prisoner  on  the  theatre,  where  multitudes  came  to  see  him.  When 
'bey  beheld  Philopoemen  dragged  alonsf  in  chains,  most  of  the  spectators 
were  so  much  moved  with  compassion,  tnat  the  tears  trickled  from  their  eyes, 
riiere  was  eren  heard  a  murmur  among  the  people,  which  resuhed  from 
luraanity,  and  a  very  laudable  gratitude,  ^  that  the  M essenians  ought  to  call 
^  mind  the  great  services  done  by  Philopoemen,  and  his  preserving  the 
iberty  of  Achaia,  by  the  defeat  of  Nabis  the  tyrant.''  But  Uie  magistrates 
did  not  suffer  him  to  be  long  exhibited  in  this  manner,  lest  the  pity  of  the 
people  siKMikt  be  attended  with  ill  consequences.  They  therefore  took  him 
Away  on  a  sudden ;  and,  after  consulting  together,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  place  called  the  Treasury.  This  was  a  subterraneous  place,  where 
neither  light  nor  air  entered  fr4)m  without ;  and  had  no  door  to  it,  but  was 
sliut  with  a  hu^  stone  that  was  rolled  over  the  entrance  of  it  In  this  dun- 
geon they  imprisoned  Philopoemen.  and  posted  a  guard  round  every  part  of  it. 

As  scon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were  withdrawn,  Dinocrates 
caused  the  stone  to  be  rolled  away,  and  the  executioner  to  descend  into  the 
dungeon  whh  a  dose  of  poison  to  Philopoemen,  commanding  him  not  to 
return  till  he  had  swallowed  it.  The  moment  the  illustrious  Megalopolitan 
percerved  the  first  glimmerings  of  light,  and  saw  the  man  advance  toward 
Inm,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  he  raised  himself 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  for  he  was  very  weak,  sat  down,  and  then  taking 
the  cup.  be  inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could  tell  what  was  be- 
come or  the  young  Megalopolitans,  his  followers,  particularly  Lycortas  ?  The 
exeeationer  answering,  that  he  heard  that  almost  all  of  them  had  saved  them- 
selves ^  flight;  Philopoemen  thanked  him  by  a  nod. and  looking  kindly  on 
liim,  ^'  Yoa  ming  me,''  said  he.  '^  good  news ;  and  I  nnd  we  are  not  entirely 
unfortunate :"  aner  which,  without  breathing  the  least  complaint,  he  swal- 
lowed the  deadly  dose,  and  laid  himself  agaki  on  his  cloak.  The  poison  was 
very  speedy  in  its  effects ;  for,  Philopoemen  being  extremely  weak  and  feeble, 
*xpired  in  a  moment 

When  the  news  of  his  death  spread  among  the  Achaeans,  all  their  cities 
were  excessively  afflicted  And  dejected.  Immediately  all  the  young  men 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates,  came  to  Megalo 
polis.  Here  a  grand  council  being  summoned,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
not  to  delay  a  moment  the  revenge  of  so  horrid  a  deed ;  and  accordingly, 
having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  for  their  general,  they  advanced  with  the 
Dt»ost  fury  into  Messene,  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with  blood  and  slaughter. 
Hie  Messenians,  having  now  no  refuge  left,  and  being  unable  to  defend  ttiem* 
selves  by  fof  ce  of  arms,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Achaeans,  to  desire  that  aa 
end  might  be  put  to  the  war^  and  to  beg  pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Ly- 
cortas, moved  at  their  entreaties,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  treat  them  as 
their  ferious  and  insolent  revoh  seemed  to  deserve.  He  told  them,  that  there 
was  no  odier  way  for  them  to  expect  a  peace,  but  by  delivering  up  the  authon 
of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  death  of  Philopoemen ;  to  submit  all  their  affairs  lo 
the  disposal  of  the  'Achaeans,  and  to  receive  a  garrison  into  their  citadeL 
These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  executed  immediately.  Dmocrates^  t« 
prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an  executioner,  laid  violent  hands  on  him- 
self, In  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  those  who  had  advised  the  putting  Phi- 
opwmen  to  death.  Lvcortas  caused  those  to  be  delivered  up,  who  had  ad- 
vised the  insulting  of  rhilopoemen.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  pei^ons 
Ikrho  were  stoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  iuneral  obsequies  of  Philopoemen  were  then  solemnized.  After  tht 
body- had  been  consumed  by  the  flames,  his  ashes  laid  together^and  deposited 
in  an  urn,  the  train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  procession  did  not  so  much 
fesemble  a  funeral  as  a  triumph ;  or  rather  it  was  a  mixture  of  both.  First 
came  the  infantry,  their  brows  adorned  with  crowns,  and  all  shedding  floods 
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of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Messenian  prisoners,  bound  in  chains;  aftet 
wards  the  general's  son,  young  Polybius,*  carrying  the  urn  adorned  with  rib- 
bons and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished 
Achaans.  The  urn  was  followed  by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  arms  glittered 
magnificently,  and  whose  horses  were  all  richly  caparisoned,  who  closed  the 
march,  and  did  not  seem  too  much  dejected  at  this  mournful  scene,  nor  too 
much  elated  from  their  victory.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  townt 
and  villages  flocked  to  meet  the  procession,  as  if  they  came  in  honour  of  a 
victory  obtained.  All  possible  honours  were  done  to  Philopoemen  at  his  in- 
terment, and  the  Messenian  captives  were  stoned  round  his  sepulchre.  The 
cities  in  general,  by  decrees  enacted  for  that  purpose,  ordered  all  the  greatest 
honours  to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many  statues  to  him  with  magnificent 
inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,  t  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burned  and  destroyed  by 
Mummius  the  proconsul,  a  false  accuser,  a  Roman,  as  I  observed  elsewhere, 
used  h'ls  utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  broken  to  pieces ;  prosecuted  him  crimi- 
nally, as  if  alive,  charging  him  with  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romany 
and  of  discovering  a  hatred  for  them  on  all  occasions.  The  cause  was  held 
in  council  before  Mummius.  The  slanderer  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  expatiated  on  them.  They  were  answered  by  Polybius,  who 
refuted  them  with  great  solidity  and  eloouence.  It  is  a  ^at  pity  so  aflecting 
1  piece  should  have  been  lost.  Neither  Mummius,  nor  his  council,  would  per- 
mit the  monuments  of  that  great  man's  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though  he  had 
opposed,  like  a  bulwark, the  successes  of  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Romans  of  that 
age,  says  Plutarch,  made  the  just  and  proper  disparity  between  virtue  and  in- 
terest ;  they  distin^iished  the  glorious  and  honest  from  the  profitable ;  and  were 
persuaded,  that  worthy  persons  ought  to  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  men 
who  signalized  themselves  by  their  virtue,  though  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  writers  observe,  that  three 
illustrious  men,  Philopoemen,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the 
same  year,  or  thereabouts ;  thus  putting  Philopoemen  in  parallel,  ai^d  as  it  were 
upon  a  level,  with  the  two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful nations  in  the  world,  f  believe,  I  have  already  giyen  the  reader  a  sufficient 
idea  of  his  character,  so  shall  only  repeat  what  I  before  observed,  that  Philc^ 
{HKmen  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of 
the  Romans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  were,  by  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  Lycoitas  and 
the  Achaeans,  restored  to  the  league  from  which  they  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves. Several  other  cities,  which,  from  the  example  they  set  them,  had  ako 
renounced  it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such  commonly  is  the  happy  effect 
which  a  seasonable  act  of  clemency  produces ;  whereas  a  violent  and  exces- 
sive severity,  which  breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance,  often  hurries 
(>eople  to  despair ;  and  so  far  from  proving  a  remedy  to  evus,only  inflames  and 
exasperates  tnem  the  more. 

\V  hen  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  Achaeans  had  happily  tnr- 
niiuated  their  war  with  the  Messenians.  the  ambassadors  were  addressed  in 
terms  quite  different  from  those  which  nad  been  used  to  them  before.  The 
senate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  particularly  careful  not  In  suffer  either 
arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried  from  Italy  to  M essene ;  an  answer  which 
manifestly  discovers  the  insincerity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  litde  regard  they 
had  to  faith  in  their  transactions  with  other  nations.  They  seem^  at  first, 
desirous  of  giving  the  signa'  to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Achaean  les^gue 
to  take  up  arms ;  and  now  they  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  Achaeans  into 
opinion,  that  they  had  sought  all  opportunities  to  serve  tliem. 

*  Thi:  WM  Poljrbius  the  hUtorian,  who  might  then  be  about  two  »od  tweetr. 
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It  IS  nanifesl  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Ronmn  senate  contented  to  what 
had  been  transacted,  because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  it:  that  thev 
wanted  to  make  a  merit  of  this  with  regard  to  the  Achaeans,  who  i)ossessed  al- 
most the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus :  that  they  were  very  cautious  of  giving 
the  least  umbca||;e  to  this  league,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  depend  in  any 
manner  on  Phihp;  when  the  iEtolians  were  disgusted ;  and  when  Antiochus. 
by  joining  with  that  people,  might  engage  in  some  enterprise  which  would 
have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 

I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the  history  of  the  Cartharinians.  After 
retiring  from  the  court  of  Antiochus,  he  fled  to  Prusias.  kinr  01  Bithynia,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Hannibal  did  that  prince 
great  service.  Both  sides  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement,  on  which  occa- 
sion, the  fleet  of  Cumenes  consisted  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ships  than 
that  of  Prusias.  But  Hannibal  opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  venomous  serpents,  and  filled  several  earthen  vessels 
with  them.  The  instan  the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  he  commanded  the 
officers  and  sailors  to  fall  upon  the  galley  of  Eumenes  only,  informing  them 
at  the  same  time  of  a  sign  by  which  they  could  distinguish  it  from  the  rest ; 
and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  then  by  throwing  the  earthen  vessels 
into  the  rest  of  the  galleys.  At  first  this  was  only  laughed  at ;  the  sailors  not 
imagining  that  these  earthen  vessels  could  be  of  the  least  service  ;  but  when 
the  serpents  were  seen  eliding  over  every  part  of  the  galleys,  the  soldiers  and 
rowers,  now  studious  onmof  preserving  themselves  from  those  venomous  crea- 
tures, did  not  once  think  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galles 
was  so  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near  being  taken ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  king  made  his  escape.  Prusias,  by  HannibaFs 
assistance, gained  several  victories  by  land.  Thb  prince  being  one  day  afraid 
to  venture  a  battle,  because  tlie  victims  had  not  been  propitious  ;  ''  What !'' 
says  Hannibal,  '^  do  you  rely  more  upon  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  upon  the 
counsel  of  Hannibal  ?"  *  To  prevent  his  fdling  into  the  hands  of  the  Komans, 
who  reauired  Prusias  to  driver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  brought 
him  to  tiis  end.j 

I  before  observed  that  the  Romans,  among  many  other  articles,  had  decreed, 
diat  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  The  ambassadors 
being  returned, and  having  reported  the  answer  which  had  been  received  fi-om 
the  senate,  Lycortas  assembled  the  people  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  whether 
Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  To  incline  the  populace 
to  it,  he  represented  that  the  Romans,  to  whose  disposal  that  city  haa  been 
abandoned,  would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  it:  that  they  had  declared  to 
the  ambassadors,  that  they  were  no  ways  concerned  in  this  aflair :  that  the 
Spartans,  in  the  administration  of  the  public  aflairs,  were  very  desirous  of  that 
anion,  which,  he  observed,  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  ^«*t  advantage 
to  the  Achaean  league,  as  the  first  exiles,  who  had  behaved  with  great  ingra- 
titude and  impiety  toward  them,  would  not  be  included  in  it,  but  would  be 
banished  from  the  city,  and  other  citizens  substituted  in  their  room.  But  Dio- 
phanes  and  some  otner  persons  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  exiles. 
Xotwithstandinff  their  opposition,  the  council  decreed  that  Sparta  should  be 
admitted  into  the  league,  and  was  so  accordingly.  With  regard  to  the  first 
exiles,  those  only  were  pardoned,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in 
any  attempt  against  the  Achaean  republic! 

When  tne  aflair  was  ended,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  in  the  name 
of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  senate,  after  giving  audience  to  those  sent 
by  Sparta  and  by  the  exiles,  said  nothing  to  the  ambassadors  whicn  tended 

*  An  to,  inqtrit,  vitnliiMB  caraoculn,  qaam  imper&tori  veteri  maris  credere  t  Uniut  hostia  jeoioori  l«iip 
ftperim«ato  tesutani  ploriam  suam  pottponi,  aquo  tnimo  non  tulh. — Val.  Max.  I.  iii-  c«  7. 
t  Li«'.  1.  xxxix.  n.  51.    Com.  Nep.  in  Aonib.  e.  10 — 13.    JustiOi  I.  sxxii.  c.  4. 
{  A.  M.  5322.    Ant  J.  C.  183.    Pol/b.  in  Lefr*^  c  SS. 
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to  show  that  th^y  weie  disgusted  in  any  manner  at  what  bad  pnsaed.  With 
respect  to  those  who^had  been  lately  sent  into  banishment,  the  senate  premised 
to  write  to  the  Acheeans,  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  return  into  their  native 
country*  Some  days  alter,  Bippus,  the  Achsean  depnty,  having  arrived  in 
Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate,  and  there  frave  an  account  off  the 
mannef  in  which  the  Messenians  had  been  restored  to  their  former  state ;  and 
die  s^^tors  were  not  only  satisfied  with  every  thing  he  related  to  them,  but 
treated  him  with  many  marks  of  honour  and  amity. 

The  Lacedemonian  exiles  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, than  they  delivered  to  the  Acha«ns  the  letters  which  the  senate  bad 
sent  by  t^m^and  by  which  they  were  desired  to  permit  the  exiles  to  settle 
again  ^n  their  native  country.  It  was  answered  that  the  purport  of  those 
letters,  should  be  cons:  dered  at  the  return  of  the  Ach^an  ambassaclpra  from 
Rome.  Bippus  arrived  from  thence  a  few  days  after,  and  declared  that  the 
senate  had  written  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  not  so  much  out^^  affection  for 
them,  as  tQ  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  The  Achaeans,  hearing  this,  thought 
it  requisite  not  to  make  any  change  in  what  had  been  decreed.* 

HyperMes^  having  beeil  re-elected  general  of  the  Achaeans,  again  debated 
in  the  council,  whether  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  letters  which  the 
senate  had  written,  concerning  the  re-establishment  of  the  exiles  who  had  been 
banished  from  Sparta.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Aclueans  ought  to 
adhere  to  what  had  been  decreed.  "  When  the  Romans,"  said  he,  **listen 
favourably  to  suoh  complaints  and  entreaties  of  unfortunate  persons  as  appear 
10  them  >ust  and  reasonable,  they,  in  this,  act  a  vefy  just  part  But  when 
it  is  represented  to  them,  ttiat  among  the  favours  which  are  requested  at  their 
hands,  some  are  not  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  others  would  reflect  dis- 
honour, and  be^  voiy  prejudicial  to  their  allies ;  on  these  occasions  they  do 
not  use  to  perybt  obstinately  in  their  opinions,  or  exact  from  such  allies  an 
implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  This  is  exactly  our  case  at  present. 
Let  us  in/orm  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  obey  their  orders  without  infringing 
the  sacred  ofiths  yre  have  taken,  without  violating  th^laws  on  which  our  league 
is  founded ;  and  then  they  will  undoubtedly  wave  their  resolutions,  and  con 
fess  that  it  is.  with  the  greatest  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands." 
Hyperbates  and  Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  were  for  hav- 
ing implicit  obeidi^nce  paid  te  the  Romans ;  and  declared  that  all  laws,  oaths, 
and  treaties,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contrariety  of  opin- 
ions, it  was  resolved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in  order 
to  represent  the;  rftaspns  given  by  Lycortas  in  council.  Callicrates,  Lysiades, 
and  ArBtUB)  m^^  tbe  ambassadors,  to  whom  instructions  were  given  in  con* 
formity  to  what  had  been  deliberated.! 

When  the  ambaasadocs  were  arrived  at  Rome^  Callicrates,  being  introduced 
into  the  senite,  aisted  in  direct  opposition  to  his  instructions.  He  not  onlv 
had  the  assur^ce  to  censure  those  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  but  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate  what  they  should  do.  ^  If  the  Greeks,"  said  he. 
directing  hiipself  to  the  senators,  ^  do  not  obey  you ;  if  they  pay  no  regara 
either  to  the  letters  or  orders  which  you  send  them,  you  must  blame  your- 
selves only  for  it.  Throughout  the  states  of  Greece  there  are  now  two  parties ; 
one  of  wnidi  asserts  that  all  your  orders  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  laws 
and  treaties,  in  a  word,  that  all  things  should  pay  homage  to  your  will  and 
pleasure ;  the  other  party  pretends,  that  it  b  fitting  that  laws,  treaties,  and 
oaths,  ought  to  take  place  of  your  will ;  and  are  for  ever  exhorting  the  people 
to  adhere  jnviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two  parties,  tlie  last  suib  best  with 
the  geniuB  and  character  of  the  Achseans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  ovei 
the  people.    What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  Those  who  comply  with  your 


•  A.  M.  9S».    Ant  J.  C.  181      Polrb.  in  Lepit.  c  54. 
t  ▲.  K  9tM     Aat  J.  C.  180     Polyb.  to  L«gat.  c.  58. 
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are  detested  by  the  common  people,  while  such  as  oppose  your  de- 
crees are  homnired  and  applauded.  If  the  senate  would  show  ever  so  little 
favour  to  such  as  espouse  their  interest  cordially,  the  chief  mas^strates  and 
officers  of  all  the  republics  woold  declare  for  the  Romans ;  ana  the  people, 
intimidated  by  this,  would  soon  follow  their  example.  But,  while  you  show 
an  indifference  on  thb  head,  all  the  chiefs  will  certainly  oppose  you.  as  the 
mfallible  means  of  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people.  And  ac 
cordingly  we  see,  that  many  people,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  their  making 
the  strongest  opposition  to  your  orders,  and  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  defence 
and  preservatiw  of  the-  laws  of  their  country,  have  been  raised  to  the  moy 
exalted  employments  in  their  nation.  In  case  you  do  not  much  value  whe 
ther  the  Greeks  are,  dr  are  not  at  your  devotion,  then,  indeed,  your  preseip 
conduct  suits  exactly  your  sentiments.  But  if  you  woutd  have  them  execute 
your  orders^  and  receive  your  letters  with  respect,  reflect  seriously  on  thi» 
matter ;  otherwise  be  assured  that  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  declare  againsi 
your  commands.  Yoo  may  iudfe  of  the  truth  of  this  from  their  present  be- 
haviour toward  yoo.  How  long  Is  it  since  you  commanded  them,  by  youi 
letters,  to  recall  the  Lacedemonian  exiles  ?  Nevertheless,  so  hr  from  recalling 
them,  they  have  published  a  quite  contrary  decree,  and  have  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  never  to  reinstate  them.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and 
show  how  cautious  you  should  be  ibr  the  future.^ 

Callicrates,  after  making  this  speech,  withdrew  The  exiles  then  came  in^ 
told'  their  business  in  a  few  words,  but  in  such  as  were  well  adapted  to  move 
compassion,  and  then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  calculated  to  favcwr  the  interest  of  Rome  as  that  of  Cal- 
licrates, could  not  but  be  very  aereeable  to  the  senate.  In  this  manner  did 
die  Greeks  begin  to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  arms  of  slavery ; 
prostituted  the  liberty  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  so  exceedingly  jeal- 
ous, and  paid  a'submisston  and  homage  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had  always 
refused  to  the  gre^t  'king  of  Persia.  Some  flatterers  and  ambitious  traitors,^ 
gardless  of  evefy 'thing  but  their  interest,  sold  and  sacrificed  the  independ- 
ence and  glory  of  Greece  for  ever ;  discovered  the  weak  side  of  republics 
with  regard  to  thfeir  domestic  aflairs ;  pointed  out  the  methods  by  which  they 
might  be  weakened, 9Dd  at  last  crushed ;  and  furnished  themselves  the  chains 
in  which  they  were  to  be.  bound. 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  was  soon  concluded,  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  increase  the  power  and  credit  of  those  who  made  it  their  business  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such  as  should  presume 
to  oppose  it.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  fatal  re- 
solution was  taken,  to  humble  and  depress  those  who,  in  their  respective 
countries,  had  the  most  noble  way  of  thinking ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  heap 
riches  and  honours  on  all  such  who,  either  right  or  wrong,  should  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Romans ;  a  resolution  which  soon  after  increased  the  herd  of 
flatterers  in  all  republics,  and  very  much  lessened  the  number  of  the  true 
friends  of  liberty.  Fcom  this  period  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  con- 
stant maxims  of  their  policy,  to  oppress,  by  all  possible  methods,  whoever  ven- 
tured to  oppose  their  ambitious  projects.  This  single  maxim  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  the  latent  principles  and  motives  of  the  government  of  this  republic, 
ana  to  show  us  wnat  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  pretended  equity  and 
moderation  they  sometimes  display,  but  which  does  not  long  support  itself, 
and  of  which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be  formed  but  by  the  cons^uences. 

To  conclude :  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  restored  to  their  country, 
did  not  only  write  to  the  Achaeans,  but  to  the  iEtolians,  Cpirots,  Athenians, 
Boeotians,  and  Acumanians,  as  if  they  intended  to  incense  all  Greece  againsl 
the  Ackieans.  And,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not  make 
the  least  mention  of  any  one  but  Callicrates,  whose  example  the  senate  wbhed 
the  magistrates  of  all  other  cities  ""—^'^  callow. 
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That  deputy,  a()er  receiving  this  answer,  returned  m  tnumpn,  without  re 
flectinff  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  Greece,  and  particu< 
iarly  Achaia,  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing.  For  hitherto  a  sort  of 
equality  had  Ven  observed  between  the  Achseans  and  Romans,  which  the  Ut- 
ter thought  fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  considerable  services  the 
Achxans  had  done  them,  and  for  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
adhered  to  thefn,  in  the  most  perilous  junctures,  as  in  the  wars  against  Philip 
and  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league  distinguished  themselves  at  thai 
time  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  by  their  authonty.  their  forces,  their  zeal 
.for  liberty,  and,  above  all,  by  the  shining  merit  and  exalted  reputation  of  theif 
commanders.  But  the  treason  of  Callicrates,  for  we  may  justly  bestow  that 
name  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans,  says  Polybius,  noble 
in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of  humanity,  are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the 
wretched,  and  thinlc  it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  them  foi 
protection ;  and  this  it  was  that  inclined  them  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian exiles.  But  if  any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  they  m  ay  safely  depend, 
suggests  to  them  the  inconveniences  they  would  bring  upon  themselves,  shoula 
they  grant  certain  favours,  they  generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinkine,  and 
correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  what  they  may  have  done  amiss.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  nothing  but  how  he  might  best  work  upon 
their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Achaeans,  and,  by  a  criminal  and  unparalleled  prevarication,  he  declared 
against  his  superiors,  and  became  the  advocate  of  tneir  enemies,  by  whom  he 
hid  sufiered  himself  to  be  corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  spread  so 
artfully  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  got  himself  elected  captain-general.  He  was  no  sooner  in- 
vested with  this  command,  than  he  restored  the  exiles  of  Lacedsmonia  and 
Messene  to  their  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the  humanity  of  the  Romans, 
t^ tenderness  with  which  tney  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  unfortunate, 
afl  theu*  readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they  may  have  com« 
mitted,  when  they  are  once  made  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  not  whether 
the  applauses  he  gives  them  will  not  admit  of  great  abridgment.  The  reader 
must  call  to  mind  that  he  wrote  this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  We  are  not  to 
expect  from  a  historian,  who  is  subject  and  dependent,  so  much  veracity  as 
he  very  possibly  would  have  observed  in  a  free  state,  and  at  a  time  when  men 
were  permitted  to  speak  the  truth ;  and  we  must  not  blindly  believe  everv 
circumstance  of  this  kind  advanced  by  him ;  facts  have  more  force,  and  speak 
in  a  clearer  manner  than  he  does.  The  Romans  themselves  did  not  scruple 
to  commit  injustice,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  a  foreign 
means  for  that  purpose,  which  procured  them  the  same  advantage,  and  served 
to  conceal  their  unjust  policy. 

Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against  Pharnaces,  king 
of  Pontus.  The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  very  strong  city  of  Pontus^  of  which 
his  successors  remained  possessors  ever  afterwards.  Several  cities  made 
complaints  against  this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was 
united  in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  ambassadors  thither.  The  Romans 
several  times  employed  their  mediation  and  authority^  to  put  an  end  to  their 
diflerences ;  but  Pharnaces  was  insincere  on  these  occasions,  and  aiways  broke 
his  engagements.  Contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was 
opposed  oy  the  confederate  kings.  Several  enterprises  ensued ;  and  after  some 
years  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  a  peace  was  concluded.* 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent  tnan  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  oL] 
Ambassadors  were  seen  in  all  places,  either  coming  from  the  ptovinces  tc 
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RtHne,  or  ^oing  from  Rome  to  the  pro>inc«'s ;  or  from  the  allies  and  nations 
to  one  another.  The  Achaeons  deputed,  in  thb  quality,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
iun^  of  EgypU  Lycortas,  Polybius  his  son,  and  the  youngs  Aratus^to  return 
that  monarch  thanks  for  the  presents  he  had  already  bestowed  on  their*  re- 
public, and  the  new  offers  he  had  made  them.  These  ambassadors,  however, 
did  not  leave  Achaia,  because,  when  they  were  prepanng  to  set  out,  advice 
came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead.* 

This  prince,  after  having^  overcome  the  rebels  within  his  kingdom,  as  1ih*: 
already  been  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  When 
he  be^an  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying  on  this  war,  one  of  his  principal  ofl^- 
cers  asked, bv  what  methods  he  would  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  it. 
He  replied,  that  his  friends  were  his  treasure.  The  principal  courtiers  con- 
cluded from  this  answer,  that  as  he  considered  their  purses  as  the  only  fund 
he  had  to  carry  on  this  war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  by  it. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  that  consequence,  which  had  m9re  weight  with  them 
than  the  allegiance  they  owed  their  sovereign,  they  caus^  him  to  be  poisoned. 
This  monarch  was  thus  despatched,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  afler  he  had  sat 
twenty-four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philometer,  his  son,  who  was  but  six 
years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleopatra  his  mother  wftf  declared  regent.! 


CHAPTER  n. 

This  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  twenty  yeart|from  the  year  ot 
the  world  3821  till  3840.  In  this  mterval  are  contained  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer's  reign  over  Egypt,  which  amotmted  in  the  who.e  to 
thirty-four  years ;  the  five  last  years  of  Philip,  who  reinied  forty  years  in 
Macedonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perseus,  who  reigned  eleven ;  the  eight  or 
nine  last  years  of  Seleucus  Philopator  in  Syria,  and  the  eleven  years  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  his  successor,  who  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  against 
the  Jews.  I  shall  reserve  the  eleven  years  of  the  reign  of  Perseus  over  Ma- 
cedonia for  the  following  book,  though  they  coincide  with  part  of  the  histor> 
related  in  this  chapter. 

SSCTIOlf  I. — PERSEUS  COIfSPIRES  AGAINST  DEMETRIUS.     THS  LATTER  IS  IITHO 
CEITTLT  PITT  TO  DEATH  ;    AND  PERSEUS  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE. 

From  the  spreading  of  a  report  among  the  states  contiguous  to  Macedonia 
that  such  as  went  to  Rome  to  complain  against  Philip,  were  heard  there,  and 
many  of  them  very  favourably  ^  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  even  private 
persons,  made  their  complaints  m  that  city  against  a  prince  who  was  a  ver>' 
troublesome  neighbour  to  them  all,  with  the  hopes  either  of  having  their  in- 
juries redressed,  which  they  pretended  to  have  received,  or,  at  least,  to  console 
themselves  in  some  measure  for  them,  by  being  allowed  the  liberty  to  deplore 
them.  Eumenes,  among  the  rest,  to  whom,  by  order  of  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners and  senate,  the  fortresses  in  Thrace  were  to  be  given  up,  sent  ambas- 
sadors, at  whose  head  was  Athenaeus  his  brother,  to  inform  the  senate,  that 
Philip  did«not  evacuate  the  garrisons  in  Thrace  as  he  had  promised,  and  to 
complain  of  his  sending  succours  into  Bithynia  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  Eumenes.t 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  kmg  of  Macedon,  was  at  that  time  in  Rome, 
whither,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  in 
erder  to  superintend  his  affairs  in  that  city.  It  was  proper/y  his  busings  to 
answer  the  several  accusations  brought  against  his  father ;  but  the  senate,  ima- 
gining that  this  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  so  young  a  prince,  who  was  not 
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accustomed  to  tpesk  in  public,  to  spare  him  that  trouUe^seAt  certain  penoM 
to  him  to  inquire,  whether  the  king  nis  father  had  not  giv^n  him  some  memo- 
rials, and  contented  themselves  with  his  reading  them.  Philip  tiierein  justified 
himself  to  the  best  of  his  power,  with  respect  to  most  of  tne  articles  which 
were  exhibited  against  him ;  but  ne  especially  showed  great  disgust  at  the  de- 
crees which  the  Koman  commissioners  had  enacted  against  him,  and  at  tJie 
treatment  he  had  met  with  from  them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  all  this 
tended  to ;  and,  as  the  young  prince  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  assured  them,  mat  every  thing  should  be  done  agreeably  to  the. 
m\\  of  the  Romans,  the  senate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not  hav# 
done  more  wisely,  or  what  was  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  in  sending  hiii 
son  Demetrius  to  make  his  excuses :  that,  as  to  past  transactions,  the  sei^atr 
might  dissemble,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  ereat  many  things :  that,  as  to  the 
future,  they  relied  on  the  promise  which  Demetrius  gave :  that,  although  he 
was  going  to  leave  Rome^  in  order  to  return  to  Mucedon,  he  left  there,  as  tkt 
hostage  of  his  inclin|tions,  his  own  good  heart  and  attachment  for  Rome, 
which  he  might  retain  Inviolably,  witnout  infringing,  in  any  manner,  the  duty 
he  owed  his  father :  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors  should  be  sent  ta 
Macedon,  to  rectify,  peaceably  and  without  noise,  whatever  might  have  been 
hitherto  amiss :  and  that,  as  to  the  rest^e  senate  was  well  pleased  to  let  Philiw 
know,  that  he  was  obliged  to  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  tenderness  with  whict 
the  Romans  behaved  toward  him.  Those  marks  of  distinction  which  the  senate 
gave  him^  with  the  view  of  exalting  his  credit  in  his  father's  court,  only  excited 
envy  agamst  hingijiMKl  at  length  occasioned  his  destruction. 

I'he  return  of.  .Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadorsi 
produced  di^remt  eflfects,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  of  men's  minds. 
The  people,  B^ho  extremely  feared  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  the 
Romans,  and  -a  war  that  was  preparing,  were  highly  pleased  with  Demetrius, 
from  the  hopes  .that  he  would  be  the  mediator  and  author  of  a  peace ;  not  to 
mention  that  they  considered  him  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
\fter  the  demise  of  hb  father.  For  though  he  was  the  younger  son,  he  had 
Mie  great  advantage  Jof  his  brother,  and  that  was,  his  being  bom  of  a  mojthei 
who  was  Philip's  lawful  wife ;  whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  concubine 
and  even  reputed  suppositious.  Besides,  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  Romam 
would  plaee  Dem^tis  on  the  throne  of  nis  father,  Perseus  not  haviag  my  in- 
fluence with  them.     And  these  were  the  common  reports.* 

On  the  one  side  «^,  Perseus  was  very  uneasy,  as  he  feared  that  the  advan- 
tage of  bein|^  elder  brother  would  be  but  a  very  feeble  title  against  a  brother, 
superior  to  him  in  all  other  respects ;  and,  on  the  other,  Philip,  ima^ning  that 
it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown  as  hb  pleai^,  TOheld 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  dreaded  the  too  great  authority  of  his  younger  son. 
It  was  also  a  great  mortification  to  him,  to  see  rising,  in  his  lifetime,  and  b^ 
fore  his  eyes,  a  kind  of  second  court  in  the  concourse  of  Macedonians  who 
crowded  about  Demetrius.  The  young  prince  himself  did  not  take  sufBcient 
care  to  prevent  or  sooth  the  growing  disaffection  to  his  person.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  suppress  envy,  by  gentleness,  by  modesty,  and  complacencv, 
he  only  inflamed  it,  by  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness  which  he  had  brought 
with  htm  from  Rome,  induing  himself  upon  the  marks  of  distinction  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured  in  that  city ;  and  not  scrupling  to  declare,  that 
the«f9iate  had  granted  him  muiy  thinp  they  had  refused  his  father. 

Plufip's  discontent  was  much  more  uiflamed  at  the  arrival  of  the  new  anw 
bassadors,  to  wWm  his  son  made  his  court  more  assiduously  than  himsell  | 
ami  when  he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace,  to  withdraw 
his  garrisons  from  that  country,  atid  to  execute  other  things,  either  pursoaal 
to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commissioners,  or  to  the  fresh  oitlers  he  bad  re» 
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:emdif«avRMltrlJl  dme  wdcrt  aod  decrees  he  conpLed  whh  very  nwcli 
afiinst  hia'wyi^Dfi  wkk  the  hijfhest  secret  resentment;  but  which  he  was 
liirced  lo  ohey^ to  prerf^ol  his  beiB|;  hwolTed  in  a  war,  lor  which  ho  was  not 
ioSiaeody  prepared.  To  remoYe  all  suspicion  of  his  harhounni^  the  least 
design  that  way,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  Thrace,  against 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  did  not  concern  diemselves  ufany  manner. 

its  schemes^  howevery  were  nol-nnknown  at  Rome^  Marcm,  one  of  the 
rommisaioniersy  who  had  cooununicated  theorders  of  the  aenate  to  Phiiip,  wrote 
to  Rome  to  inform  them,  that  ali  the  kkig^a  discourses,  and  the  several  steps 
be  took,  visibly -threatened  an  approaching  war*  To  make  himself  the  more 
secure  <m  the  mantioie  cities,  he  forced  ail  the  inhabitants,  with  their  families, 
to  leave  them ;  settled  theas  in  iEmathia,  formerly  called  F(Bma,the  most 
northern  part  of  Macedon,and  substituted  in  their  place,  Thradans  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  who  he  believed  would  be  more  iaithfol  to  him.  Hiese 
changes  occasioned  a  feneral  niurmnr  in  every  part  of  Macedon ;  and  all  the 
provinces  edioed  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  those  unhappy  beings,  who 
were  Sorced  away  out  of  their  houses  and  the  places  where  they  were  bom, 
to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  was  heard  on  all  sidea  but  im- 
precatians  and  curses  against  the  king,who  was  the  author  of  these  innovations.* 

But  Philip,  far  from  being  moved  at  their  grief,  grew  more  cruel  from  it. 
All  things  were  suspected  by  him,  and  gave  nim  umbrage.  He  had  put  to 
death  a  great  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicion  that  they  favoured  the  Ro- 
mans. He  thought  his  own  life  could  not  be  safe,  but  in  securing  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  imprisoned  them  under  a  good  guard,  in  order  to  have  them  all 
destroyed  one  after  another^  Nothing  could  be  more  horrid  in  itself  than 
«uch  a  design;  but  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  poweHul  and  most 
illustrious  umilies  m  Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  eaecrabie.t 

He  had  put  to » death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,  one  o(  the  principal 
persona  of  (ke  country,  and  some  time  afler,  his  two  sons-in^lawt.  Theoxena 
ind  Afcho,his  two  daughters,  had  lived  widows,  each  of  them  having  a  son, 
tK)th  very  young.  Th^ena,  who  was  sought  tor  in  marriage  by  the  richest 
Jid  most  powerAil  noblemen  in  Thessalv,  preferred  widowhood  to  the  nuptial 
state ;  but  Archo  married  a  nobleman  of  .£nia,  called  Poris,aaid  brought  him 
several  children,  whdn  Archo,  dying  early,  lel^  infants.  .Theoxena^  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  briitging  up  her  sitter's  childncft  under  her  eye. 
married  Pons;  took  the  tame  care  of  them  as  she  (tid  of  her  own  son ;  ana 
was  as.  tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother.  When  news  was 
brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to  murder  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  put  to  death,  plainly  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  given  up  to  the  brutal 
fury  of  the  king  and  his  officers,  she  formed  a  surprising  resolution,  declaring 
that  she  Would  imbrue  her  handis  in  the  blobd  of  all  her  children,  rather  than 
sufkf  them;  to  fall  into  the  merciless  power  of  Philip.  Poris,  whose  soul  was 
struck  with  horror  at  this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it,  that 
he  would  send  all  their  chiilren  to  Athens,  to  some  friencjs  on  whose  fidelity 
and  Immanity  be  could  safely  rely,  and  that  he  himaelf  would*  con vev  them 
thither.  Accordingly,  they  all  set  out  for  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail  to  the 
city  of  iEnia  to  assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which  was  solemnised  annually  in 
honour  of  iBnees  their  founder.  Having  spent  the  whole  day  rn  festivity 
and  rejoicing,  about  midnight,  when  every  ix>dy  else  was  asleep,  they  em- 
barked on  board  a  galley  which  Poris  had  prepared  for  them,  as  if  intending 
to  return  to  Thessalonica,  but,  in  reality,  to  go  for  Eubcea,  when  unhappily  & 
coBtrary  wmd  prevented  them  from  advancing,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  enortn, 
and  drove  them  back  toward  the  coast  At  daybreak,  the  kingV  oficeis, 
who  were  posted  to  guard  the  port,  having  perceived  them; immediately  s«/nt 
off  an  armed  sloop ;  commanding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  penal* 

^g  ^^_^ ,  I  _       ,      -  ■ 
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ties,  not  to  return  without  the  gailev.  As  it  drew  nearer,  Pons  was  teen  every 
moment,  either  exhorting  the  ship  s  company,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  get  forward ;  or  lifting  up  his  nands  to 
heaven,  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  ^ods.  In  the  mean  time  Theoxeua, 
resuming  her  former  resoli  tion,  and  presenting  to  her  children  the  deadly  doee 
she  had  prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  had  brought  with  her:  ^  Death," said 
she, ''  only  can  free  you  from  your  miseries  ;  and  here  is  what  will  proaa^e 
you  that  last,  sad  refuse.  Secure  yourselves  from  the  king's  horrid  cruelty  by 
the  method  you  like  best  Go.  my  dear  children,  such  of  you  as  are  mor? 
advanced  in  years,  and  take  these  poniards ;  or,  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death 
may  be  more  g^teful,  take  this  poison.''  The  enemy  were  now  almost  in 
reach,  and  the  mother  was  very  urgent  with  them.  They  obeyed  her  fatal 
commands ;  and  aj,  having  eittier  swallowed  the  deadly  draughts,  or  plunged 
the  daggers  m  tneir  bosoms,  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theozena,  after  |iv- 
inj?  her  nusband  a  last  sad  embrace,  leapt  into  the  sea  with  him.  Philip's 
officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did  not  find  one  person  alive  in  it 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived,  and  inflamed  to  a  prodigious 
degree,  the  hatred  against  Philip.  He  ifas  publicly  detested  as  a  bloody 
tyrant;  and  people  vented  in  all  places, both  against  him  and  his  children, 
dreadful  imprecations,  which,  says  Livy,  soon  had  their  effect ;  tlie  gods  hav 
ing  abandoned  him  to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance against  his  own  children. 

Perseus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that  the  regard  of  the  Mace- 
donians for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his  influence  and  aiShority  lamong  the 
Romans,  increased  daily.  Havine  now  no  hopes  left  of  being  able  to  ascend  the 
throne  but  by  criminid  metho<)^,  he  made  them  hb  only  refuge.  He  began^  b> 
sounding  the  disposition  of  those  who  were  in  greatest  favour  with  the  kmg. 
and  by  addressing  them  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  words.  At  first  some  seem^ 
not  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believing  that  there 
was  more  to  be  hoped  from  Demetrius.  But  afterwards,  observing  that  the 
hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  increased  sensibly,  which  Perseus  endeavoured, 
daily  to  inflame,  and  which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  the  utmost 
they  changed  tneir  opinion.  Judging  naturally  that  the  latter,  whose  youth 
and  inexperience  made  him  not  sufnciendy  upon  his  guard  against  the  artifices 
of  his  brother,  would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  them ;  they  thought  it  their  interes 
lo  promote  an  event  which  would  happen  without  their  participation,  and  tc 
go  over  immediately  to  the  strongest  party.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  Perseus. 

Havine  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  remote  designs,  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  employ  their  uOnost 
efforts  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the  Romans,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
thoughts  of  war,  to  which  he  was  already  very  much  inclined.  At  the  same 
time,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more  suspected,  they  industriously,  on  all 
occasions,  made  the  discourse  turn  in  the  kin^s  presence  upon  the  Romans ; 
some  expressing  the*  utmost  conteinpt  for  their  laws  and  customs,  others  for 
their  exploits ;  some  for  the  citv  of  Rome,  which,  according  to  them^  was  void 
of  ornaments  and  magnificent  buildings ;  and  others,  even  for  such  of  the  Ro> 
mans  as  were  in  highest  estimation ;  hiaking  them  all  pass  in  this  manner  in 
a  kind  of  review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  all  those  discourses,  never  failed,  out  of  zeal- for  the  Romans,  and  by  way  m 
contradiction  to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occasions.  Hence  Demetrius, 
without  considering  the  consequences,  grew  suspected  and  odious  to  the  king, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  accusations  and  calumnies  preparing  against  him. 
Accordingly^  his  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  designs  he  con- 
tinually meditated  against  Rome,  and  unboM>med  himself  only  to  Perseus. 
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'file  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Bastamae^o  aesire  did  from 
diem,  returned  about  the  time  we  are  now  speakin?  of.  These  had  brought 
with  them  several  youths  of  quality,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  one  of 
whom  promised  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  Philip's  sons.  This  new  al- 
liance with  a  powerful  nation,  very  much  exalted  the  king^s  courage.  Perseus, 
taking  advantare  of  this  opportunity ;  "  Of  what  use,"  said  he,  "can  all  this 
be  to  us  ?  We  have  not  so  much  to  hope  from  foreign  aids  as  to  dread  from 
domestic  foes.  We  harbour  in  our  bosoms.  I  will  not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  least 
a  spy.  The  Romans,  ever  since  he  was  a  hostage  among  them,  have  restored 
m  nis  body ;  but  as  to  his  heart  and  inclinations,  those  he  has  left  with  tliem. 
Almost  all  the  Macedonians  already  fix  their  eyes  on  him  ^and  are  persuaded, 
that  they  shall  never  have  any  kin?,  but  him  whom  the  Romans  snail  please 
to  set  over  them."  By  such  speeches,  the  old  king's  disgust  was  perpetually 
kept  up,  #ho  was  already  but  too  much  alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  array  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival  solemnized  every  year 
with  religious  pomp,  the  ceremonies  of  which  were  as  follow.  A  bitch,  says 
Livy,  is  divided  ibto  two  parts ;  it  being  cut,  lengthwise,  through  the  middle 
of  the  body,  after  which  half  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  troops, 
ander  arms,  are  made  to  march  through  the  two  parts  of  the  victim  thus  di- 
vided.* At  tho  head  of  this  march,  the  shining  arms  of  all  tiie  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon  are  carried,  tracing  them  backwards  to  the  most  remote  antiauity.  The 
king,  with  the  princes,  his  children,  appear  afterwards,  followed  by  all  the  royal 
household,  and  the  companies  of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  two  princes  walked 
on  each  side  of  the  king ;  Perseus  being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Demetrius 
twenty-five :  the  one  in  the  vigour,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  sons 
who  might  have  formed  their  father's  happiness,  had  hb  mind  been  rightly 
disposed  and  reasonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  this  ceremony  were 
over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into  two  bodies, 
who  fought  with  no  other  arms  than  foils,  and  represented  a  battle.  The  two 
bodies  of  men  were  commanded  by  the  two  young  princes.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  mere  mock  baale ;  all  the  men  exerting  themselves,  with  their  bluntea 
weapons,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne ; 
several  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  nothing  but  swords  were  wanting  tc 
make  it  a  real  battle.  The  body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very  much 
the  superiority.  This  advantage  gave  great  umbrage  to  Perseus.  His  friends, 
*  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it,  judging  that  this  would  be  a  very  favourable 
and  natural  opportunity  for  him  to  form  an  accusation  against  his  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  soldiers  of 
their  respective  parties.  Perseus,  whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his  banquet, 
refused  to  come.  The  joy  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  quests  drank  in 
proportion.  During  the  entertainment,  much  discourse  passed  about  the  bat- 
de ;  and  the  pests  intermixed  their  speeches  with  jests  and  satirical  remarks, 
some  of  which  were  very  sharp  against  those  of  the  contrary  party ;  without 
sparing  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a  spy  to  observe  ull  that  should 
be  said  at  his  brother's  banquet ;  but  four  young  persons,  who  came  by  acci- 
dent out  at' the  hall,  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him  very  rude  treatment 
Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of  what  happened, said  to  the  company :  "Let 
us  go  and  conclude  our  feast  at  my  brother's,  to  soften  his  pain,  if  he  has  any 
remaining,  by  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we. act  with  frank- 
ness and  sincerity,  and  do  not  harbour  any  malicp  against  him."  Imme- 
diately all  cried  out  that  they  wculd  go,  those  excepted,  who  were  afraid  theit 
ill  treatment  of  the  spy  would  be  revenged.     But  Demetrius  forcing  them 


*  Wa  find  ID  Scriptare  the  like  ceremo*/,  in  wbtch.  :n  order  for  the  con^Kiiii^  of  a  tfeatjTt  tht 
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tbither  also,  tliey  concealed  sword.^  under  theii  robes,  in  order  to  defend  then»> 
selves  in  case  there  should  be  occasion.  When  discord  reif^sin  femilies^  h 
is  impossible  fur  any  thing  to  be  kept  secret  in  them;  A  man  running  hastily 
before,  went  to  Perseus  and  told  him  that  Demetrius  was  coming,  and  had 
four  men  well  armed  in  his  train.  He  might  easily  have  gness^  the  caiue 
of  it,  as  he  knew  that  they  were  the  persons  who  had  abused  his  spy ; 
nevertheless,  to  make  this  action  still  more  criminal,  Perseus  ordered  the 
dv)or  to  be  locked ;  and  then,  from  the  window  of  an  upper  apartment  whidi 
looked  into  the  street,  cried  aloud  to  his  servants,  not  to  open  the  doors  to. 
•vretches,  who  were  come  with  a  design  to  assassinate  them.  Demetrius,  who 
was  a  little  warm  with  wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud  and  angry 
tone  of  voice,  at  being  infused  admittance,  returned  back,  and  again  sat  down 
to  table ;  still  ignorant  of  the  affair  relating  to  the  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  opportunity  to  approadi 
tiis  father,  he  entered  his  apartment  with  a  very  deleted  air ;  and  continued 
some  time  in  his  presence,  but  at  a  little  distance,  without  opening  his  mouth. 
Philip,  being  greatly  surprised  at  his  silence,  asked  what  could  Be  ttie  cause 
of  the  concern  which  appeared  in  his  coimtenance?  '^It  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness for  me,"  answered  Perseus,  "  and  by  tl«  merest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  that  you  see  me  here  alive.  My  brother  now  no  longer  lays  secret 
snares  for  me ;  he  came  in  the  night  to  my  house,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
armed  men,  purposely  to  assassinate  me.  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  secure 
myself  from  his  fury,  than  to  shut  my  doors,  and  keep  the  wall  between  him 
and  me."  ^Perseus  perceiving,  by  his  father's  countenance,  that  he  was  stmck 
with  astonishment  and  dread ;  ^^  If  you  will  condescend,"  said  he,  '^  to  listen 
a  moment  to  me,  you  will  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  state  of  the  af- 
fair." Philip  answered,  that  he  would  willingly  hear  him ;  and  immediately 
ordered  Demetrius  to  be  sent  for.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  for  Lysimachus 
and  Onoroastes,  to  ask  their  advice  on  this  occasion.  These  two  men  wbo  were 
his  intimate  friends,  were  far  advanced  in  years.  They  had  not  concerned 
themselves  with  the  quarrel  of  the  two  princes,  and  appeared  very  seldom 
at  court.  Philip,  while  he  waited  for  their  coming,  walked  several  thrnes  up 
and  down  his  apartment  alone ;  during  which  he  revolved  a  varietv  of  thoughts, 
his  son  Perseus  standing  all  the  tiiQe  at  a  distance.  When  word  was  brought 
Philip  that  his  two  venerable  friends  were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment with  them,  and  as  many  of  his  life  guards ;  and  permitted  each  of  his 
sons  to  bring  three  persons,  uoamied,  along  with  him ;  and  having  taken  his 
seat,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : 

''  Behold  in  roe  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  judge  between  ray  two 
Bons,  one  the  accuser,  and  the  other  charged  with  the  horrid  guilt  of  fratricide; 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  finding  in  one  of  Chem,  eith^  a  criminal  or  a 
false,  accuser.  From  certam  rumours  which  long  since  reached  my  ears,  and 
an  unusual  behaviour  I  observe  between  you,  a  behaviour  no  ways  stHting  bro- 
thers, I  indeed  was  afraid  this  storm  would  break  over  my  head.  And  yet  I 
hoped,  from  dme  to  time,  that  your  discontents  and  disgusts  would  soften,  and 
vour  suspicions  vanish  away.  I  recollected,  that  contending  kings  and  princes, 
laying  down  their  arms,  had  frequently  contracted  alliances  ami  friendships ; 
And  that  private  men  had  suppressed  their  animosities.  I  flattered  myself,  tnat 
you  would  one  day  remember  the  endearing  name  of  t>rothers  by  which  you 
are  united ;  those  tender  years  of  infancy  which  you  spent  in  simplicity  and 
union;  in  fine,  the  counsels  so  often  repeated  by  a  father;  counsels,  which, 
alas !  I  am  afraid  have  been  given  to  children  deaf  and  indocile  to  my  voice. 
How  many  times,  after  setting  before  you  examples  of  the  discord  between  bro- 
thers,  have  I  represented  its  fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you.  that  they 
had  thereby  involved  themselves  in  inevhable  ruin;  and  not  only  tnemselves 
but  their  children,  families  and  kingdoms  ?  On  the  other  side,  I  proposed  good 
examples  for  your  imitation;  the  strict  union  between  the  two  Kings  of  Lac» 
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<faeiiioiiia^  ao  advantageous^  during  several  centuries,  to  themselves  and  their 
country,  ui  opposition  to  divbion  and  private  interest,  that  chane;ed  the  mo- 
narchial  government  into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruction  of  Sparta.  By 
what  other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord,  did  the  two  brothers,  Eumenes 
and  Attains,  from  such  weak  beginnings  as  almost  reflected  dishonour  on  the 
regal  dignity,  rise  to  a  pitch  of  power  eaual  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochus,  and 
of  all  the  kjogs  we  know  of  ?  I  even  did  not  scruple  to  cite  examples  from  thf 
Romans,  of  whkh  [  mvself  had  either  been  an  eye-witness,  or  heard  from 
others ;  as  the  two  brothers,  Titus  and  Lfiidus  Qumtius,  who  both  were  en 
*  (aged  in  war  with  me  ;  the  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated 
uadi  subjected  Antiochus;  their  father  and  their  uncle,  who  having  been  inse- 
parable during  their  lives,  were  undivided  in  death.  Neither  the  crimes  of  the 
one,  thrugh  attended  with  such  fatal  conseouences,  nor  the  virtues  of  the  other, 
though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  nave  been  able  to  make  you  abhor 
divisioo  and  discord^  and  to  mspnre  you  with  gentle  and  pacific  sentiments. 
Both  of  you  in  my  lifetime,  have  mrned  your  eyes  and  guilty  desires  upon  my 
throne.  You  will  not  suffer  aie  to  live,  till  surviving  one  of  you,  I  secure  my 
crown  to  the  olher  by  my  death.  The  fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are 
insupportable  to  both.  Your  soub  «re  strangers  to  tenderness  and  love.  A 
restless  desire  of  reigning  has  banished  all  other  «entunents  firom  your  breasts, 
and  entirely  engrosses  you«  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  each  of  you  have 
to  say.  Pollute  the  ears  of  jrour  pm^nt  with  real  or  feigned  accusations.  Open 
your  crkninal  mouths ;  vent  all  your  reciprocal  slanders,  and  aAerwards  arm 
four  parricidal  hands  one  against  H^e  other.  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you  have 
M  say ;  firmly  determined  to  shut  my  ears  etotially  from  henceforth  against 
the  secret  whisjpen  and  accusations  of  brother  against  brother."  Philip  havine 
spoken  these  fast  word»  with  great  emotion  and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  aH 
who  wepe  oresent  wept,  and  continued  a  lonf^  time  in  mournful  silence. 

At  last  Pecseus  spoke  as  follows :  ^  I  perceivi^  plainly,  that  I  ought  to  have 
opened  my  door  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  have  admitted  the  assassins  into  my 
house,  and  presented  my  throat  to  thdr  murderous  swords,  since  guilt  isncvei 
believed,  till  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and  since  I.  who  was  so  inhumanly  at- 
tacked, receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches  as  the  aggressor.  People  navo 
but  too  much  reason  to  say  that  you  consider  Demetrius  only  as  your  true  son , 
while  unha^y  I,  an  looked  upon  as  a  stranger,  sprung  from  a  concubine, 
or  even  an  impo^r.  For,  did  your  breast  tww  with  the  tenderness  which 
a  father  ou|pbt  to  have  for  hb  chud,  you  would  not  think  it  just  to  inveigh  so 
bitterly  agaumt  me«  for  whose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid^  but  aj^ainst 
him  who  contrived  them ;  and  yon  would  not  think  my  life  so  mconsidera- 
bk,  as  to  be  entirely  wmDoved  at  the  imminent  v\anger  I  escaped ;  nor  to  that 
to  which  I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guih  of  my  enunies  be  suffered  to  go 
onpuniahed.  If  I  mist  die  whhout  being  suffered  to  breathe  my  complaints, 
be  It  so;  let  me  leave  Uie  world  in  silence,  and  be  contented  with  beseeching 
the  gods,  in  my  exfneing  moments,  that  this  crime,  which  was  begun  in  my 
person,  may  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to  your  sacred  life.  But  if,  what  nature 
mspires  in  those,  who  seeing  themselves  attacked  unawaires  in  solitude,  m 
]pMre  the  assistance  even  of  strangers  to  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  witl 
record  to  you  on  the  present  occasion ;  if,  when  I  see  swords  drawn  round 
me.  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  I  may  be  permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plaintive 
and  supplicating  voice ;  I  conjure  you  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of^  Father, 
(6i  which,  whether  my  brother  or  1  have  had  the  greatest  reverence,  you 
yoursdf  have  long  known,  to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  if.  awaked  suddenly 
nrom  your  sleep  by  the  tumult  of  what  passed  last  night,  cnance  had  brought 
you  at  the  mstant  of  my  danger,  and  m  the  midst  of  my  complaints ;  and 
that  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door,  amended  by  persons  in  arms.  What 
I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,  in  the  greatest  emotion,  and  seized  with 
fear,  I  say  to  you  now. 
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^  Brother,  it  is  long  since  we  have  not  behaved  toward  one  another,  like 
persons  desirous  of  sharing  in  parties  of  pleasure.  You  are  fired  with  an  in- 
satiable thirst  of  reigning :  but  you  find  an  invincible  obstacle  in  my  a^Cy  the 
law  of  nations,  the  ancient  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  a  still  stronger  cireum- 
stance,  my  father's  will  and  pleasure.  It  will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to 
force  these  barriers,  and  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in 
my  blood.  To  compass  your  horrid  ends,  you  employ  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
and  set  every  engine  at  work.  Hitherto,  ray  vigilance,  or  my  good  fortune, 
have  preserved  me  from  your  bloody  hands.  Yesterday,  at  the  review,  ana 
the  ceremony  of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the  battle,  by  your  con 
Orivance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal;  and,  had  I  not  suffered  myself  and 
ny  followers  to  be  defeated,  you  would  have  sent  me  to  the  grave.  From 
this  fight,  indeed,  of  enemies,  you  insidiously  wanted,  as  if  what  had  passed 
had  been  only  the  diversion  of  others,  to  allure  me  to  your  feast.  Can  you 
suppose,  royal  father,  that  .  should  have  met  with  unarmed  guests  there,  as 
those  very  guests  came  to  m>  palace,  completelv  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 
Can  you  imae^ine  that,  favoured  by  the  gloom,  they  would  not  have  striven  to 
plunge  their  daggers  in  m v  heart ;  as  the  same  persons  in  open  day,  and  be- 
fore your  eyes, almost  killed  me  with  their  wooden  weapons?  How!  You, 
who  are  ray  professed  enemy ;  you  who  are  conscious  that  I  hdve  so  much 
reason  to  complain  of  your  conduct ;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in  the  night,  at 
an  unseasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  armed  young  men  ? 
[  did  not  think  it  safe  for  me  to  go  to  your  entertainment ;  and  should  ireceive 
you  in  ray  house  at  a  time,  when,  heated  ^ith  the  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  so 
well  attended  ?  Had  1  then  opened  my  door,  royal  sir,  you  would  be  pre- 
paring to  solemnize  my  funeral,  at  this  very  instant  in  wnich  you  vouchsafe 
CO  hear  my  complaints.  I  do  not  advance  any  thing  dubious,  nor  speak 
barely  from  conjecture.  For  can  Demetrius  deny, that  be  came  to  my  house, 
attended  by  a  band  of  yoimg  people,  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed  ? 
I  only  desire  to  have  those  whom  I  shall  name  sent  for.  I  believe  them 
capable  of  any  thing ;  but  yet  they  cannot  have  the  assurance  to  deny  the  fact. 
Had  I  brouffht  them  before  you,  after  seizing  them  armed  in  my  house,  you 
would  be  fully  convinced  of  their  guilt,  and  surely  their  own  confession  ought 
to  be  a  no  less  proof  of  it. 

'^  You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  impious  sons  who  aspire  to 
your  throne :  this,  august  sir,  you  have  great  reason  to  do :  but  then  I  beseech 
you,  not  to  vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and  at  random.  Distinguish  be- 
tween the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Let  him  who  meditated  the  to'barous 
design  of  murdering  his  brother,  feel  the  dire  effects  of  the  anger  of  the  eods, 
the  avengers  of  paternal  authority :  but  then  let  him,  who,  by  his  brotner's 
guilt,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  find  a  secure  asylum  in  hb  father's 
tenderness  and  justice.  For  where  else  can  I  expect  to  find  one ;  I,  to  whom 
neither  the  ceremony  of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of  the  tournament,  my  own 
h(^use,  the  festival,  nor  the  hours  of  night  allotted  by  the  gods  to  the  repose  of 
man,  could  afford  the  least  security  ?  if  I  go  to  the  entertainment  to  which  my 
bi'other  invites  me,  I  am  a  dead  man ;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  me,  it  I 
^drait  hira  into  my  house,  when  he  comes  thither  at  midnight.  Snares  are 
aid  for  me  wherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me  wherever  I  move ; 
to  what  place  then  can  I  fly  fur  security  ? 

'^  I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my  royal  father* 
[  never  made  my  court  to  the  Romans,  and  cannot  have  recourse  to  them 
There  is  nothing  they  more  earnestly  wish  than  my  ruin,  because  I  am  so 
much  affected  with  their  injustice  to  you ;  because  1  am  tortured  to  the  soul, 
and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you  dispossessed  of  so  many  c'>ties  and  do* 
minions,  and,  lately,  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter 
themsefves  with  the  hopes  of  ever  making  themselves  masters  of  Macedoniai 
V  Ions  u<>  you  or  I  am  in  being.     They  aro  ^^nsible,  that,  should  I  die  by  my 
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brother's  guilty  or  a^^  bring  you  to  the  grave,  or  they  not  wait  the  due  court* 
of  nature,  that  then  the  king  and  kingdom  will  be  at  their  disposal. 

*^  Had  the  Romans  left  you  the  possession  of  some  city  or  territory,  not  in 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  I  [>ossibly  might  have  had  some  opportunity  of  re 
dring  to  it.  But,  will  it  be  answered,  that  I  shall  find  a  sufficiently  powerfu 
protection  in  the  iMacedonians  ?  You,  yourself,  royal  father,  saw  with  what 
animosity  and  virulence  the  soldiers  attacked  me  in  the  battle.  What  was 
wanting  for  my  destruction,  but  swords  of  steel  ?  However,  the  arms  th^y 
wanted,  my  brother's  guests  assumed  in  the  night.  What  snail  I  say  of  a 
great  part  of  the  principal  persons  of  your  court,  who  CTound  all  their  hopes 
on  the  Romans,  and  on  him  who  is  all-powerful  with  tnem  ?  They  are  not 
ashamed  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  me,  who  am  his  elder  brother,  but  I  might 
almost  say  to  you,  who  are  our  king  and  father.  For  they  pretend  that  it  is  to 
him  you  are  obliged  for  the  senate^  remitting  you  some  of  those  thiners  which 
ihcy  otherwise  would  have  required  ;  it  is  he  who  now  checks  the  Romans^ 
and  prevents  their  advancing,  in  a  hostile  manner,  into  your  kingdom ;  in  fine, 
if  they  may  be  believed,  your  old  age  has  no  other  refuge  than  the  protection 
which  your  young  son  procures  you.  On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  and  all 
the  cities  which  have  been  dismembered  from  your  dominions,  as  well  as  all 
such  Macedonians,  whose  dependence,  with  regard  to  fortune,  lies  wholly  in 
the  Romans..  But,  with  respect  to  myself,  I  look  upon  it  as  glorious  to  have  no 
other  Drotector  than  my  royal  father,  and  to  place  all  my  hopes  in  him  alone. 

"  Wh.»t  do  you  jud^e  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of  the  letter  you  lately  re 
ceived  from  Quintius,  m  which  he  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted  prudently 
for  your  interest,  in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome ;  and  wherein  he  exnorts  you 
to  send  him  back  thither,  accompanied  by  other  ambassadors,  and  a  greats 
train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ?  Quintius  is  now  every  thing  with  Demetrius. 
He  has  no  other  e[uide  than  his  counsels,  or  rather  his  orders.  Quite  forgetting 
that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  substituted  him  in  your  place.  It  is 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  his  si^ht,  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandestine  de- 
signs which  will  soon  break  out  mto  action.  It  is  merely  to  have  the  better 
opportunity  j)f  putting  them  in  execution,  that  Quintius  orders  you  to  send 
along  with  Demetrius  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian  nobility.  They 
set  out  from  this  country  with  the  most  sincere  attacliment  to  your  person  and 
interest ;  but^  won  by  the  gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in  that  city,  they 
return  from  it  entirely  corrupted  and  debauched  by  different  sentiments.  De- 
metrius is  all  in  all  with  them ;  thev  even  presume,  in  your  lifetime,  to  give 
him  the  title  of  king.  If  I  appear  shocked  at  thb  conduct,  I  have  the  grief  to 
see,  not  6nly  others,  but  yourself,  my  royal  father,  charge  me  with  the  horrid 
design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne.  Should  this  accusation  be  levelled  at  us 
both,  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  and  it  cannot  in  any  manner  affect 
me.  For  whom,  in  that  case,  should  I  dispossess^  to  seize  upon  what  would 
be  another's  right  ?  There  is  no  one  but  my  father  between  me  and  the  throne* 
and  I  beseech  the  gods  that  he  may  lon^  continue  so.  In  case  t  should  happen 
to  survive  him,  and  this  I  would  not  wish,  but  so  lone  as  he  should  desire  it, 
I  shall  succeed  him  in  tfie  kingdom,  if  it  oe  his  ^ooa  pleasure.  He  may  be 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and  of  aspiring  m  the  most  unjust  and  crimi- 
nal manner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order  and  bounds  prescribed  by 
age,  by  nature,  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law  of 
nations.  My  elder  brother,  says  Demetrius  to  himself,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
belongs,  both  by  the  right  of  seniority  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to 
my  ambitious  views.  What  then  must  be  done  ?  I  must  despatch  him.  1 
shall  not  be  the  first  who  has  Waded  through  a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne. 
My  father,  in  years,  and  without  support,  will  be  too  much  afraid  for  his  own 
life,  to  meditate  revenge  for  his  son's  death.  The  Romans  will  be  ereatly 
{Aeased  to  see  me  on  the  throne ;  they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  oe  abk 
^  support  me    I  own,  m  >%i  gracious  father,  these  projects  may  be  all  defe^ited  i 
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but  1  am  sure  they  are  not  without  foundation.  In  a  woid,  I  redtice  ail  to  tnh^ 
it  is  in  your  power  to  secure  my  life,  by  bringinc;  to  condign  punishment  those 
who  yesterday  armed  to  assassinate  me :  but  should  their  guilt  take  eflfect,  it 
will  not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge  my  death." 

As  soon  as  rt  rseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  company  cast  their  eyes  on 
Demetrius,  to  intimate  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  answer  immediately. 
But  that  young  prince,  being  quite  oppressed  with  sorrow,  sheddhig  floods  of 
tears,  and  seeming  unable  to  speak,  a  lonj^  silence  ensued.  At  last,  being 
pressed  to  answer,  he  suffered  his  grief  to  give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke  ai 
follows : 

"  Persers,  royal  sir,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence,  and  by  shedding  fictv 
tious  tears  to  move  you  to  compassion,  has  made  you  suspect  mine,  which, 
alas !  are  but  too  sincere ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  me  of  all  the  advan- 
tages the  accused  generally  have.  Ever  since  my  return  from  Rome,  he  hat 
been  day  and  night  laying  snares  for  me,  in  secret  cabals  with  his  creatm^ , 
and  yet  he  represents  me  to  you,  not  only  as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to 
destroy  him,  but  attacking  him  by  open  force,  and  persons  m  arms.  He  en- 
deavours to  alarm  you  by  the  pretended  dangers  which  surround  him.  in  hopef 
that  you  will  put  to  death  his  innocent  brother.  He  declares  that  tie  has  no 
refuge,  no  asylum  left,  with  design  to  prevent  my  finding  one  in  your  clemency 
and  justice.  In  the  solitary'  and  abandoned  state  to  which  I  see  myself  re- 
duced, quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to  make  me  odious,  by  re* 
proaching  me  with  a  foreign  credit  and  support,  which  are  rather  a  prejudice 
than  a  service  (o  me. 

^'  Observe,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  insidious  art  he  has  blended  and  con 
•founded  the  transactions  of  last  night  with  every  other  circumstance  of  my 
life :  and  this  m  a  double  view ;  first,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  you  of  my  conduct 
in  general  from  this  last  action,  the  innooeoce  of  which  will  soon  be  evident ; 
and  secondly,  to  support,  by  this  idle  story  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  his  equally 
idle  accusation  of  my  harbouring  criminal  views,  hopes  and  pretensions.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  accusation  was  not  pre* 
meditated  or  prepared ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which 
he  was  seized,  occasioned  by  last  night's  tumult.  But  Perseus,  If  I  ^Jaa  at- 
tempted to  betray  my  father  and  his  kingdom,  had  I  engaged  in  conspiracies 
with  the  Romans,  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  you  ought  not  to  have 
waited  for  the  opportunity  of  the  fictitious  stoiy  of  last  night's  transaction,  but 
should  have  impeached  me  before  this  time  of  such  treason.  If  the  charge  of 
treason,  when  separated  from  the  ot)ier,  was  altogether  improbable,  and  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me,  and  not  to  evi- 
dence my  ^ilt,  5^ou  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it  now,  but  should  have  post- 
poned that  charge  to  another  time ;  and  have  examined  now  this  question  only, 
whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  or  I  for  you.  I  nevertheless  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  the  confusion  into  which  this  sudden  and  unforeseen  accusation  has 
thrown  me  will  permit,  to  separate  and  dbtinguish  what  you  have  thrown  to- 
gether indiscriminately ;  and  to  show  whether  you  or  myse/f  ought  in  justice 
to  be  accused  of  dealing  treacherously  last  night.    • 

Perseus  asserts,  that  I  harboured  a  design  to  assassinate  him,  <n  oroer  mat 
by  the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by  the  right 
of  nations,  by  the  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  Je 
termination,  I,  though  the  younger  son,  mi j^ht  succeed  to  the  throne.  To  wlmt 
purpose,  therefore,  is  that  other  part  of  his  speech,  where  he  declares,  that  I 
have  been  particularly  studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans,  and  flat 
tered  myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  by  their  as 
distance  ?  For,  if  I  thought  the  Romans  were  powerful  enou^  to  bestow  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  on  whomsoever  they  pleased ;  and  if  1  relied  so  much 
on  my  credit  and  authority  with  them,  why  should  I  commit  a  fratricide  of  no 
advantage  to  myself?  What !  shoidd  I  have  affected  to  Surround  my  teiiiples 
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irhh  a  diadem,  dyed  ivith  my  brotlier's  blood,  merely  that  I  might  becooM 
odious  and  execrable, even  to  those  with  whom  I  had  acquired  some  author- 
k^f  admitting  I  have  some  credit  with  them,  by  a  probity  either  real  or  dis- 
tembled,  unless  you  can  suppose  that  Quintius,  whose  counsel  I  am  accused 
of  following,  he,  I  say^  who  lives  in  so  delightful  a  union  with  his  brother,  sug- 
geited  to  me  the  horrid  design  ofUmbruing  my  hands  in  my  brother's  blood.^ 
rerseus  has  summed  up  all  the  advantages  by  which,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
1  can  promise  myself  a  superiority  over  him,  such  as  the  credit  of  the  Romans, 
the  suffrages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  almost  universal  consent  of  godj 
and  men ;  and  yet  he,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  I  was  inferior  to  him  in  all  re- 
spects, charges  me  with  having  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  none  but  the 
blackest  villains  could  employ.  Will  you,  gracious  sir,  have  us  ijdged  upon 
this  principle  and  rule,  that  whoever  of  us  two  was  apprehensive  that  the  other 
would  be  judged  more  worthy  of  the  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  murdering  his  brother? 

^  But  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order  and  plan  of  the  criminal 
enterprise  with  which  I  am  charged.  Perseus  pretends  to  have  been  attacked 
in  diflerent  manners,  all  which  are,  however,  included  withm  the  space  of  one 
day.  I  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  murder  him  in  broad  daylight^  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  review ;  I  had  determmed  to  poison 
kim  at  an  entertainment  to  which  i  had  invited  him ;  in  fine,  I  resolved  to 
attack  him  with  open  force^  in  the  dead  of  night,  attended  by  armed  persons 
lo  a  party  of  pleasure  at  his  house. 

^  I  ou  see,  sir,  the  season  I  had  chosen  to  commit  this  fratricide ;  a  touma- 
ment,  a  banquet,  a  party  of  pleasure.  How  venerable  and  solemn  was  this 
day  f  A  day  on  which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on  which  the  resplendent  arms 
of  all  the  Macedonian  monarclis  are  carried  in  the  front  of  the  procession ; 
on  which  it  passes  through  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred  victim ;  and  on  which 
we  have  the  honour  to  march  with  you,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian 
people  I  What,  though  purified  by  Ms  august  sacrifice,  from  all  faults  I  might 
before  have  committed,  having  before  my  eyes  the  sacred  victim  through 
which  we  passed,  was  my  mind  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers ! 
Defiled  in  such  a  manner,  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by  what  cere- 
monies, by  what  victims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  purify  myself? 

^  it  is  evklent  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  passion  to  calumniate 
and  destroy  me,  in  hb  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  crime 
in  me,  betrays  and  contra<licts  himself.  For,  brother,  had  1  formed  the  abomi 
nable  design  of  poisoning  you  at  my  table,  what  could  be  more  ill  judged  than 
to  exasperate  you,  and  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle,  in 
which  I  should  have  discovered  that  I  had  designs  of  violence  against  you ; 
and,  by  that  means,  have  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertainment  to  which 
I  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you  accordingly  refused  to  be  present  ?  Biit 
surely,  aAer  such  a  refusal,  should  I  not  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  myself 
to  you ;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  off  by  poison,  ought  I  not  to  have 
sought  another  opportunity  for  giving  you  the  fatal  draught  f  Was  it  natural 
fnr  me  to  change  suddenly,  in  one  day^  my  barbarous  design,  and  to  attempt 
to  assassinate  you,  upon  pretence  of  gomg  to  your  house  on  a  party  of  plei^ 
sure?  Could  I  reasonably  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes,  taking  it  for  granted 
ttiat  the  fear  of  your  being  murdered  had  made  you  refuse  to  come  to  my  en* 
tertainment,that  the  same  fear  would  not  induce  you  to  refuse  me  admittance 
into  your  house  ? 

^  I  presume,  sir^  I  may  confess  to  you  without  blushing,  that  in  a  day  of 
festivity  and  lejoicmg,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  some  people  of  the 
tame  age  wjth  myself,  I  drank  more  plentifully  than  usual.  Inquire,  I  be> 
teech  you,  now  we  spent  our  time  at  the  feast,  how  full  of  mirth  we  were, 
how  transported  with  th(Hightless  gayety,  very  much  heightened  by  our,  per- 
haps, too  mdiscreet  joy,  for  the  victor\'  we  had  gained  in  the  toumanrw^it   it 
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19  the  sad  condition  of  an  unforeseen  accusation,  it  is  the  dan^  Ji  whic^ 
now  see  myself  involved,  that  have  dispelled  but  too  easily  the  fumes  of  wine 
otherwise,  a  calm  assassin,  my  eyes  had  still  been  closed  in  shnnbers.     Had  I 
formed  a  resolution  to  attack  your  house  with  the  view  of  raurdering  you,  wouU 
it  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain, for  one  day,  from  immoderate  drmk 
ingfj  and  to  keep  my  companions  from  the  like  excess  ? 

"  But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  only  act  with  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity, let  us  hear  my  brother,  whose  conduct  is  sincere  and  undisguised,  and 
who  does  not  harbour  the  least  suspicion.  All,  says  he,  that  I  know,  and  the 
only  thing  1  have  to  complain  of,  is^  that  they  came  armed  to  my  house,  upoa 
pretence  of  engap^ing  in  a  party  ot  pleasure.  Should  I  ask  3'ou  how  yo« 
came  to  know  this,  you  will  be  forced  to  own,  either  that  my  house  was  filled 
with  spies  sent  by  you,  or  else  that  my  attendants  had  taken  up  arms  in  so 
open  a  manner,  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What  does  my  brother  do  ?  That 
he  may  not  seem  to  have  formerly  watched  all  my  motions,  nor,  at  this  time, 
to  ground  his  accusation  merely  on  suppositions,  he  beseeches  you  to  inquire 
of  those  whom  he  shall  name,  whether  people  did  not  come  armed  to  Jut 
house ;  in  order  that,  as  if  this  were  a  doubtful  circumstanoe,  a^r  this  iBr 
quiry  into  mi  incident  which  they  themselves  own  and  confess*  they  may  be 
considered  as  iegally  convicted.  But  is  this  the  question  ?  Why  do  Bot  you 
desire  an  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  they  took  up  arms  to  assassinate  yoVi 
and  if  they  did  it  with  my  knowledge,  and  at  my  reauest?  For  it  is  this  you 
pretend:  and  not  what  they  themselves  own  publicly,  and  whicn  b  very 
manifest,  that  they  took  up  arms  in  no  other  view  than  to  defend  themselves. 
Whether  they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves^  that  they  are  to.  in- 
form you.  Do  not  t^end  and  confound  my  cause  with  theirs,  tor  diey  are 
qtiite  distinct  and  separate.  Only  tell  us,  whether  we  really  intended  to  at- 
tack you  openly  4»r  by  sutprise.  If  openly,  why  did  we  not  all  take  up  arms  ? 
Why  were  those  only  armed  who  had  insulted  your  spy  ?  ^  In  case  it  was  to 
have  been  by  surprbe,  in  what  manner  would  the  ;attack  have  been  made  ? 
Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  feast  in  your  house,  and,  after!  had 
left  it  with  my  compsmy,  would  the  four  men  in  Question  liave  staid  behind, 
to  have  fallen  upon  you  when  asleep  ?  How  would  it  have  been  4>os$ible  for 
tlieni,  as  they  were  strangers  in  my  service,  to  conceal  themselves  in  yojr 
h(Mise ;  and  its  they  could  not  but  be  very  much  suspected,  haviog  been  seen 
Init  a  few  hours  before, engaged  in  the  ouarrel  ?  Again,  supposing  tliey  iiad 
(Ixnid  an  opportunity  to  murder  you,  in  wnat  manntr  could  th!^  have  escaped ! 
(/(itild  fouh  men  armed  have  been  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  your 
house  ? 

'^  But  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  come  to  what  really  pains  yoi^ 
and  which  >*ou  have  so  much  at  heart :  for  what  i-eason,  methinks  1  hear  my 
imither  say,  wherefore,  O  Demetrius,  do  the  people  talk  of  making  you  kin^ . 
Why  do  some  persons  think  you  more  worthy  than  I  of  succeeding  our  la 
(her?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes  doubtful  and  uncertain,  which,  were  it 
•if>t  for  you,  would  have  been  established  on  the  most  solid  foundation? 
Such  are  the  reflections  which  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind,  though  lie  does 
not  express  himself  in  this  manner:  it  is  this  wliich  raises  his  enmity  against 
tne,  and  prompts  him  to  charge  me  with  such  horrid  attempts ;  it  is  thb  wKtcb 
ft  lis  the  palace,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  widi  suspicions  and  accusa* 
tions.  If  it  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so  much  as  to  hope  the  sceptre,  nor 
(>er!iaps  ever  to  think  of  contesting  it,  because  it  is  your  will  and  pleasor* 
that  I  should  yield  to  my  elder  brother,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  <iugiit  to  maA« 
myself  appear  unworthy  of  it,  either  to  you,*  my  n»yal  father,  or  to  atl  t*« 
Macedonians;  a  circumstance  which  nothing  but  my  ill  conduct  could 
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ikm.    1  can,  indeed,  tlirourh  moderation,  rea\^  it  to  whom  it  belong ;  bat 
i  cannot  prevail  witn  my  self  to  renounce  my  virtue  and  good  name. 

"  Vou  reproach  me  with  the  affection  cf  the  Romans,  and  impute  that  to 
...e  for  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  my  glory.  I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to 
Rome,  neither  as  a  hostage  at  first,  nor  afterwards  as  an  ambassador;  this,  sir. 
you  yourself  very  well  know.  When  you  ordered  me  to  go  thither,  I  obeyed 
your  commands ;  and  I  believe  my  conduct  and  behaviour  were  such,  as  c&n- 
iiot  reflect  the  least  dbhonour  either  on  yourself,  your  crown,  or  the  Aface- 
donian  nation.  It  b  therefore  yourself,  sir,  that  occasioned  tne  friendship  I 
have  contracted  with  the  Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at  peace  with 
them,  so  long  our  friendship  will  subsist ;  but  the  moment  the  trumpet  sounds 
for  war,  though  I  have  been  a  hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  my  father ;  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare  myself  their 
enemy.  I  do  not  desire  to  reap  any  benefit  on  the  present  occasion,  from 
the  love  which  the  Romans  have  for  me;  all  I  entreat  is,  that  it  may  not  be  a 
prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  designed  to  subsist  in  it 
As  a  hostage  and  an  ambassad^,  peace  was  my  only  object ;  let  that  neither 
be  consi^dered  in  me  as  a  crime  or  a  merit. 

'^  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I  owe  you,  sir,  if  I  have 
formed  any  criminal  enterprise  a^inst  my  brother,  let  me  be  punished  as  I 
deserve ;  but  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim,  that  as  I  cannot  be  convicted  of 
the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a  victim  to  envy.  This  b  not  the  first  time  that 
my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring  horrid  designs;  but  it  is  the 
first  time  lie  has  attempted  to  do  it  openly,  though  without  the  least  founda- 
tion. Was  my  father  exasperated  against  me,  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  the 
ei'je.". kindly  to  intercede  for  your  younger  brother:  to  solicit  hb  pardon,  to 
entr(!ai  'hat  some  regard  might  be  shown  to  hb  youtn ;  and  that  a  fauh,  which 
Sad  he^f  committed  merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlook^'d.  My 
ruin  contes  firom  that  very  quarter  whence  I  mignt  naturally  have  expected 
my  safety. 

^'  Though  not  quite  awake,  after  the  feast  and  part^  of  pleasure,  I  am  drag- 
ged hither  on  a  sudden,  to  answer  a  charge  of  fratricide ;  and  am  forced  to 
plead  my  own  cause^  unassbted  by  counsellors,  and  unsupported  by  the  ad- 
vice or  credit  of  a  smgle  person.  Had  I  been  to  speak  in  favour  of  another, 
I  should  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose  my  dbcourse ;  and  yet,  on 
such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only  would  have  laid  at  stake,  and  I  should 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  dbplay  my  wit  and  eloquence.  At  this  inatant. 
without  knowing  the  cause  for  which  1  am  ordered  to  appear  m  this  place,  I 
hear  an  oflTended  father,  commanding  me  to  make  my  defence;  and  a  brother, 
charging  me  with  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he 
could  desire  to  prepare  his  accusation,  while  unhappy  I  did  not  so  much  as 
know  what  the  business  was,  till  the  very  instant  the  accusation  was  brought 
'igainst  me.  In  this  rapid  moment,  ouffht  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my  ac- 
ruKpr,  than  studious  of  my  own  apology  ?  Surprbed  by  a  sudden  and  unfore- 
^f^.n  accusation,  I  could  scarcely  comprehend  what  was  laid  to  my  charge,  so 
fnr  from  being  able  to  know  how  to  make  a  defence.  What  hopes,  wnat 
r^'fuge  could  1  have  left,  did  I  not  know  that  it  b  my  royal  father  who  b  to 
iuiige  ?  He  may  show  a  greater  affection  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder;  but 
Me  owes  more  compassion  to  me,  as  being  the  party  accused.  I  myself  con- 
jure you  to  preserve  my  life  for  your  own  sake  and  mine ;  whereas  Perseus 
insists  upon  your  sacrificing  me  to  lib  safety.  WHat  may  you  not  naturally 
expect  from  him,  when  you  shall  have  once  invested  him  with  your  authority. 
IS  he  now  demands  your  favour  in  preference  to  me,  at  no  less  a  price  thas 
■y  blood  ?" 

While  Demntrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his  words  were  inter 
DfXed  by  deep  sighs  and  groans,  intermingled  with  tears.   Philip,  dbmiaMOf 
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botk  of  them  for  a  moment,  advised  with  his  friends ;  and  then  ordering  them 
to  be  called  in  again,  he  told  them :  ^'  I  will  not  pronounce  sentence  on  thi? 
affair,  from  mere  words  and  a  few  transient  speecnes,  but  from  the  inquiry  I 
shall  make  into  your  conduct  from  your  behavioiu*  in  small  as  well  as  great 
things,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  actions."  This  judgment  showed 
plainly  enough,  that  although  Demetrius  had  cleared  himself  with  regard  to 
the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  take  away  his  brother's  life,  Philip  however  sus- 
pected him  from  his  union  with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner  the 
first  sparks  of  tVie  wars,  tnat  appeared  in  Philip's  lifetime,  and  which  were  to 
break  into  a  (lame  under  Perseus  his  successor. 

The  king,  some  time  af^er,  sent  Philocles  and  Apelles  as  his  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  not  so  much  With  the  design  of  employing  them  in  any  negotiation, 
as  to  inquire  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  stood  affected  with  regard  to  De 
metrius ;  and  to  inquire  secretly  into  what  he  had  said  there,  particularly  to 
Quintius,  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Philip  imagined  that 
these  two  men  were  not  attached  to  any  party ;  but  they  were  the  adherents 
of  Perseus,  and  had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  transacting,  his  brother's  accusation  excepted,  had  no  hopes  of 
ever  being  able  to  pa6ify  his  father,  especially  when  he  found  that  his  brother 
had  so  ordered  matters,  that  he  could  not  have  the  least  access  to  him.  AH 
he  therefore  endeavoured  was,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over  his  words  and 
actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of  suspicion  and  envy.  He  avoided 
speaking  of  the  Romans,  or  holding  the  least  correspondence  with  them,  even 
by  letter ;  knowing  it  was  this  that  chiefly  incensed  the  Macedonians  against 
him.  He  ought  to  have  taken  these  precautions  sooner;  but  this  3'oune 
prince,  who  had  no  experience^  and  was  frank  and  sincere  in  all  things,  and 
judged  of  others  from  nimselfl  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court, 
with  whose  intrigues  and  artinces  he  ought  to  have'  been  better  acquainted.* 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinioa  which  prevailed  in  Maciedon,  that  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Haemus,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  Danube  and 
the  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  was  curious  to  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
it ;  imagining  that  this  prospect  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  design  he  me- 
ditated of  making  Italy  the  seat  of  war.  He  only  took  Perseus  with  him,  and 
sent  Demetrius  into  Macedonia,  appointing  Didas^  governor  of  Poeonia,  and 
one  of  the  king's  chief  officers,  to  escort  him.  This  governor  was  a  creature 
of  Perseus,  who  had  taught  him  his  lesson  perfectly  ;  and  exhorted  him,  above 
all  things,  to  insinuate  himself  as  artfully  as  possible  into  the  opinion  of  the 
young  prince,  in  order  to  discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed  to  every  Mnf  that 
Demetrius  said,  lamented  his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the  injustice  and  msin- 
cerityof  his  enemi^,  who  represented  him,  on  all  occasions,  in  the  most  odious 
li^ht  to  his  father,  and  offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  in  whatever  lay  in 
his  power.  Demetrius  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the  Romans.  He  fancied 
that  heaven  had  opened  him  a  certain  means,  for  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  Poponia,  01  which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above,  was  governor ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  revealed  his  design  to  him.  Didas,  without  loss  of  time^sent 
advice  of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king  Philip ;  who,  after  having  under- 
gone inexpressible  fatigues  in  his  journey  up  Mount  Haemus,  returned  with 
no  better  information  from  his  inquiry  than  he  carried  with  him.  The  monarch 
and  his  attendants  did  not,  however,  refute  the  vulgar  opinion,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  they  might  not  expose  so  ridiculous  a  journey  to  the  laughter  of  the 
public,  rather  than  oecause  they  had  seen,  from  one  and  the  same  spot,  rivers, 
seas  and  mountains,  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  one  another.  However  that 
were,  the  king  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  Isiege  of  a  city  called  Petra^ 
where  the  news  I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.     Herodotus,  the  bosom 
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friend  of  Denietnus,  was  seized,  and  strict  orders  were  g^iven  to  keep  a  watch* 
fill  eye  over  the  prince. 

Philip,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  seized  with  a  deep  melanclioiy.  This 
last  attempt  of  Demetrius  went  to  his  heart.  He  thouj^ht,  however,  thai  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  wnom  he 
had  sent  to  Rome,  and  who  had  been  taught  their  lesson  before  they  left  Ma- 
cedon.  They  reported  exactly  whatever  iiad  been  dictated  to  them ;  and 
presented  the  king  with  a  forged  letter,  sealed  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T. 
Quintius,  in  which  he  desired  Philip,  ^^  not  to  be  offended  at  his  son  Deme- 
trius, for  some  unguarded  expressions  which,  might  have  escaped  him,  with  re- 
spect to  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  assuring  him,  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  any  attempt  contrary  to  tiie  ties  of  blood  and  nature."  He  concluded  with 
observing.  ^'  that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him  such  counsel."  This 
letter  confirmed  all  that  Perseus  had  advanced  against  his  brother.  Herodotus 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charging  his  miister  with 
any  thing. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  kin^.  His  having  projected 
the  design  of  flying  to  the  Romans,  through  Pceonia,  and  of  bribmg  certain 
persons  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed  to  him.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  bore  hardest  against  hmi,  was  the  forged  letter  of  Quintius.  His 
father  nevertheless  did  not  ueclare  himself  publicly  a^inst  him,  resolving  to 
make  away  with  him  secretly ;  not  out  of  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest  the  noise 
which  the  bringing  him  to  execution  would  make,  should  discover  too  visibly 
the  designs  he  projected  against  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thessalonica  to  go 
to  Demetrias,  he  commanded  Didas  to  <lespatch  the  young  prince.  Tne 
Isiter  having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Poeonki,  poisoned  him  at  an 
enteri.iinment  that  was  made  after  a  sacrifice.  Demetrius  had  no  sooner  drank 
the  deariiy  draught,  but  he  found  himself  seized  with  violent  pains.  He  with- 
drew to  his  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  father's  cruelty.  a.rJ  loudly 
charging  his  brother  with  tne  crime  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  h;&  barba- 
rous treachery.  His  pains  increasing,  two  domestics  entered  the  room,  threw 
blankets  over  his  head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  younj^  prince, 
who  deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

Almost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  consi)iracy  of  Perseiu  against 
his  brother  was  discovered,  in  the  mean  time,  Philip,  tortured  b^  ^'rief  and 
remorse,  incessantly  deplored  his  soil's  murder,  and  reproached  himself  with 
his  cruelty.  His  surviving  son,  who  looked  upon  himself  already  as  king, 
and  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themselves,  from  the  expectation 
that  he  would  soon  be  their  sovereign,  gave  him  no  less  pain.  It  was  infinitely 
shocking  to  him  to  see  his  old  age  despised  ;  some  waiting  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  his  death,  and  others  not  even  waiting  for  it* 

Among  those  who  had  access  to  him,  Antigonus  held  the  first  rank.  He 
was  nephew  to  another  Antigonus,  surnamed  Doson,  who  had  b€ien  Philip's 
guardian ;  and  under  that  name,  and  in  that  Quality,  had  reigned  ten  years. 
This  worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  attached,  both  from  duty 
and  affection,  to  the  person  of  his  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and 
cabals  of  the  court.  Perseus  had  never  careJ  for  him ;  but  this  inviolable 
attachment  to  his  father  made  him  his  professed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly 
perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  when  that  prince  should 
succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that  Philip  bepn  to  fluctuate  in  thought,  and 
would,  from  time  to  time,  sigh  and  we<^p  for  his  son  Demetrius,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposition ;  when  .sometimes  listening  to 
nis  discourse  on  that  subject,at  other  times  beginning  it  himself,  and  regretting 
the  precipitate  manner  in  which  that  afTair  had  been  carried,  he  entered  into 
his  sentiments  and  complaints,  and  tlieniiy  gave  them  new  force.  And  a? 
irulh  always  leaves  some  footsteps,  by  which  it  may  be  discerned,  he  used 
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hb  utmost  endeavours  to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  consphticy  ol 
Perseus. 

The  persons  who  had  the  greatest  concern  in  that  black  affair,  and  of  whom 
the  strongest  suspicion  might  be  entertained,  were  Apelles  and  Philocles, 
who  had  been  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome;  and  had  brought  from  thence,  as 
m  the  name  of  Quintius  Flamininus,  the  letter  which  hacT  proved  so  f^tal  to 
the  young  prince.  It  was  generally  whispered  at  court,  that  this  whole  letter 
was  forged  ;  but  still  this  was  only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  it 
Very  luckily,  Xychus,  who  had  accompanied  Apelles  and  Philocles.  in  quality 
of  secretary  of  the  embassy^  happenea  upon  some  occasion  to  apply  to  Anti 
^onus,  immediately  he  put  him  under  an  arrest,  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the 
palace,  and  leavinp^  him  under  a  strong  guard,  went  to  Philip.  ^  I  imagined,'' 
says  he^  ^'  royal  sir,  from  several  things  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing 
could  ^ve  you  greater  pleasure,  than  to  know  exacdy  what  idea  you  ought  to 
entertain  of  your  two  sons ;  and  to  discover  which  of  them  it  was  that  made 
an  attempt  on  the  other's  life.  You  now  have  in  your  power  the  man  who  u 
best  able  to  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  that  whole  affair,  and  thb  is  Xychus. 
He  is  now  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to  be  sent  for."  Xychos 
being  immediately  brought  hi,  he  first  denied  every  thing ;  but  he  spoke  so 
very  faintly,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  make  a  full  discovei^,  upon  being 
ever  so  little  intimidated.  Accordingly,  the  instant  that  the  officer  of  justice 
appeared,  he  made  a  full  confession,  revealed  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  am- 
bassadors, and  the  share  he  himself  had  in  it.  Immediately  Philocles,  w^ho 
happened  to  be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized ;  but  Apelles,  who  was  ab- 
•ent,  hearing  that  Xychus  had  made  a  full  discovery,  fled  to  Italy.  History 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  particulars  which  were  extorted  from  Philocles 
Some  pretend,  that  having  resolutely  denied  the  charge  at  first,  he  was  utterly 
confounded  upon  his  being  confronted  with  Xychus.  According  to  other  his- 
torians, he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  assertedlus  innocence 
to  the  last  All  these  things  only  revived  the  sorrow  of  Philip ;  a  father  equally 
wretched,  whether  he  turned  hb  reflections  to  his  murdered  son,  or  to  him  who 
was  still  living. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been  discovered,  knew  toe 
well  his  own  power  and  credit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by 
flight.  The  only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  resolution  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  court,  as  long  as  his  father  should  live,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from 
hb  resentment. 

Philip  did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  seize  Perseus,  and  bring  him  to  con« 
di^  punishment.  The  only  thought  he  then  entertained  was^  to  prevent  hb 
enjoying  with  unpunity  the  fruits  of  hb  inhuman  ^uih.  In  this  view,  he  sent 
for  AntigonuSj  to  whose  great  care  he  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  whom  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit, 
and  of  the  recent  fame  and  glory  of  his  uncle  Antigonus,  to  fill  the  Macedon- 
ian throne.  **  Reduced,''  says  Philip, "  to  the  deplorable  necessity  of  wishmg 
that  my  fate,  which  other  fathers  detest  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can 
befall  them,  the  being  childless,  I  now  am  resolving  to  bequeath  to  you  a  king- 
dmn,  which  I  owe  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle ;  and  which  he  not  only 
preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged  considerably  by  his  valour.  I  know 
no  man  worthy  of  the  crown  but  yourself.  And  were  there  none  capable  of 
wearing  it  with  dignity,  I  had  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever,  than 
tliat  Perseus  should  have  it  as  the  reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks, 
I  shall  see  Demetrius  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can 
be  so  happy  as  to  substitute  you  in  his  place ;  you,  who  alone  bewailed  the 
untimely  death  of  my  dear  son  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved  hb 
dettniction." 

After  thb,  he  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  Antigonus,  and  took  every 
apportunity  of  producing  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light  to  the  public 
whilp  IVrsPiis  rpsiflpfi  in  Thrare.  Philip  made  a  tour  through  sevcial  cities  of 
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Macedon^aDd  recommended  Antigonus  to  all  the  noblemen  o  the  matest 
distinction,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  affection ;  and,  had  fate  a  lowed  him  a 
longer  life,  it«was  not  doubted  that  he  would  have  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
throne.  Having  left  Demetrias,  he  made  a  considerable  s^y  in  Thessalonica, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Am  phipolis,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  I'he  phy- 
sicians declared,  that  his  sickness  proceeded  more  from  his  miDd  than  his  body. 
Grief  kept  him  coBtmually  awake ;  and  he  frequently  imagined  he  saw,  in  the 
dead  of  »ight,  the  ghost  of  the  ill-fated  Demetrius,  reproaching  him  with  his 
death,  and  calling  down  curses  on  his  head.  He  expired,  bewailing  one  of 
hie  sons,  with  a  shower  of  tears,  and  venting  the  most  horrid  imprecations 
a^inst  the  other.  Antigonus  might  have  b^n  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the 
king^s  death  been  immediately  divulged.  Calligenes  the  physician,  who  pre- 
sided in  all  the  consultations,  did  not  stay  till  the  king  had  breathed  his  last; 
but  the-  very  instant  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover,  he  des- 
patched couriers  to  Perseus ;  it  having  been  agreed  between  them,  that  he 
should  keep  them  in  readiness  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  concealed  the  king's 
death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  till  Perseus  appeared,  whose  sudoen 
arrival  surprised  all  people.  He  then  took  possession  of  the  crown  which  he 
had  acquired  by  guilt. 

Perseus  reigned  eleven  years,  the  four  last  of  which  were  employed  in  war 
aga'mstthe  Romans,  for  which  he  made  prepafatioas  from  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  At  last,  Paulus  i£milius  gained  a  famous  victory  over  hhn,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  To  prevent  my  being  obliged  to  divide 
and  interrupt  the  series  of  his  history,  which  has  scarcely  any  connexion  widi 
that  of  the  other  kings,!  shall  refer  it  to  the  following  book,  where  it  shall  be 
elated  at  large,  and  without  interruption. 

SECTION  II. — SELSUCUS  PHILOPATOR  DIES,  AND  18  SUCCEEDED  BT  ANTI'M^HUS 
EP1PHANES.      DISTURBANCES  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALSSTIHE. 

Seleucus  Philopator  did  not  reign  long  in  Asia,  nor  did  he  perform  any 
memorable  action.  ^  Und^  hint  happened  the  famous  incident  conceminf 
Heliodorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.*  The  holy  city  of  Jeru 
talem  enjoyed  at  that  time  profound  tranquHUty.  Ooias  the  high-priest,  in 
ipired  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused  the  laws  of  God  to  be  strictly  observed  there ; 
and  prompted  even  kines  and  idolatrous  princes  to  havi"  the  holy  place  in. the 
nighest  veneration.  They  honoured  it  with  rich  gifts ;  and  king  Seleucus 
furnished,  from  his  own  private  revenues,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  so- 
lemnization of  the  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the  perfidy  of  a  Jew,  called  Si- 
mon, governor  of  the  temple,  rabed  on  a  sudden  a  ^at  disorder  in  the  city. 
This  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias  the  high-priest 
made  to  his  unjust  enterprises,  informed  the  king,  that  there  were  immense 
treasures  in  the  temple,  which  were  not  designed  for  the  service  of  the  sacri* 
fices,and  that  he  might*  seize  upon  them  all.  The  king,  on  this  information, 
sent  Heliodorus,  his  first  minister,  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all 
those  treasures. 

Heliodorus,  afler  having  been  received  by  the  high-priest  with  honours  of 
every  kind,  told  him  the  motive  of  his  journey ;  and  asked  him,  whether  the 
information  that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with*nigard  to  the  treasure,  was 
true  ?  The  high-priest  told  nim,  that  these  treasures  were  only  deposited  there 
as  in  trust,  and  were  allotted  to  the  maintenanc^e  of  widows  and  orphans ;  that 
lie  could  not  in  any  manner  dispose  of  them  in  wrong  of  those  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  secure  them  better,  than  b> 
depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness  of  whith  was  revered  throughout  the 
whole  universe.  This  trejwure  consisted  of  four  hundred  talents  of  silver^  and 
•^  two  hundred  talents  ofgold.     However,  the  minister  sent  from  that  pnnce, 
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insisting  on  the  orders  he  had  received  from  court,  toid  him  plainly,  that  thb 
\noney,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  must  all  be  carried  to  the  kin^. 

The  day  appointed  for  carrying  it  off  being  come,  Hdiodorus  came  to  the 
#!mple,  with  tne  resqlution  to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately,  the  whole 
city  was  seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal 
fwunents,  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  beseeching  the  God  of  heaven, 
^-nc  enacted  the  law  with  reeard  to  deposits,  to  preservethose  laid  up  in  his 
em  pic.  Great  numbers  flocled  in  crowds,  and  jointly  besought  th#  Creator 
t^pon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer  so  holy  a  place  to  be  profaned.  The  women 
md  maidens,  covered  with  sackcloth,  were  seen  lifting  up  then:  hands  to  heaven. 
It  was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of  compassion,  to  see  such  multitudes, and  es- 
Vecially  the  high-priest,  pierced  with  the  deepest  afSirtion,  on  account  of  so  im- 
pious a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  had  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 

treasury,  and  was  preparing  to  break  it  open.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Ahnighty 

now  revealed  itself  by  the  most  sensible  mark  ;*  insomuch  that  all  those  who 

had  dared  to  obey  Heliodorus  were  struck  down  by  a  divine  power,  and  seized 

with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all  their  faculties.    For  there  appeared 

to  them  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  which,  rushing  at  once  upon  Heliodorus, 

;truck  him  several  times  with  his  fore  feet.    The  man  who  sat  on  this  horse, 

lad  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  alMns  seemed  of  gold.    At  the  same  time  were 

leen,  two  young  men,  whose  beauty  dazzled  the  eye,  and  who,  standing  on 

{ach  side  of  Heliodorus,  scourged  nim  incessantly,  and  in  the  most  violent 

manner,  with  their  whips.     Heliodorus.  falling  from  his  horse,  was  taken  up 

•^nd  put  into  his  litter.;  and  this  man,  wno  a  moment  before  had  come  into  the 

emple,  followed  by  a  great  train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy 

^lace,  and  had  no  one  to  succour  him ;  ana  that  because  the  power  of  God 

lad  displayed  itself  in  the  strongest  manner.   By  the  same  power  he  was  cast 

o  the  ground,  speechless,  and  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  life ;  while 

he  temple,  which  before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  echoed 

vith  the  snouts  of  all  the  people,  who  returned  |||anks  to  the  Almighty,  for 

taving  raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple  by  the  effect  of  his  po^i'er. 

But  now  some  of  the  friends  of  Heliodorus  besought  the  high-priest  to  in- 
voke God  in  his  favour.  Immediately  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health. 
W^hile  he  was  praying,  the  two  youne  men,  above  mentioned,  appeared  to  He- 
iodonis,  and  said  to  him.  "  Return  thanks  to  Onias  the  high-priest ;  for  it  is 
for  his  sake  that  the  Lora  has  eranted  your  life.  After  having  been  scourged 
rom  heaven,declare  to  the  whole  world  his  miraculous  power.*'  Having  spoKen 
4iese  words,  thev  vanished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows  to  him  who  had  re- 
stored him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his  way ;  declaring 
10  every  one  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  to  which  he  himself  had 
oeen  an  eye  witness.  The  king  asking  him,  whether  he  believed  that  anoiher 

Seison  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jerusalem,  he  answered,  "  In  case  you 
a\  e  an  enemy,  or  any  traitorous  wretch  who  has  a  design  upon  your  crown, 
lend  h;m  thither,  and  you  ^  ill  see  him  return  back  quite  nayed  with  scourging, 
uid  he  perhaps  may  die  under  it.  For  he  who  inhabiteth  the  heavens,  is  himself 
present  in  that  place ;  he  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  it ;  and  he  strikes 
those  mortally  who  go  thither  to  iniure  it." 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegious  act,  by  the  very  man  whom 
he  had  commanded  to  plunder  the  temple.  Antiochus  he  Great  having,  after 
his  defeat  at  Sypilus,  concluded  the  ignominious  peace  with  the  Romans  be- 
fore mentioned,  had  given  them,  among  other  hostages.i»Antiochus,  one  of  hit 
Rons,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus.  He  resic^d  thirteen  years  in  Rome, 
Seleucus  hb  brother  wanted  him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  perhaps 

*  Sed  Spinlv  )maipotentJ«  D«i  mafrDam  ff  oH  sua:  ostentiUioais  0Tt<l«ct 
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10  put  him  at  the  head  of  some  military  expedition  which  he  mi|^ht  jud^e  him 
capable  of  executing ;  and  to  obtain  him,  he  sent  Demetrius,  lis  only  son,  who 
•ras  but  twelve  y<^ars  of  age, to  Rome, as  a  hostage  in  the  room  of  Antiochus  * 
During  the  absence  oi  tlie  two  heirs  to  the  crown,  one  of  whom  was  eone  to 
Rom«j  and  the  other  not  returned  from  it,  Heliodorus  imagined  he  mignt^  with 
very  httie  diflicuhy,  seize  upon  it,*  by  taking  off  Seleucus;  and,  accordmgjy, 
he  poisoned  him.t. 

lii  this  manner  was  tulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  After  speaking  of  thr 
death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  adds.  ^  Then  shall  stahd  up  in  his  estate  n 
raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingaom  ;  but  within  few  dayst  he  shall  be 
destroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor  in  batlle."§  These  few  words  denote,  evi- 
dently, the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Seleucus,  and  the  kind  of  death  he  wac 
to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points  him  out  still  more  clearly.  "  There  shalL 
arise  up  in  his  place,"  of  Antiochus,  ^  a  man  who,  as  an  extortioner,  a  collector 
of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,  and  shall  destroy,  the  glory  of  the  kingdom." 
And,  indeed,  this  was  the  sole  employment  of  his  reign*  He  was  obliged  to 
(iimish  the  Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  between  them,  a 
thousand  talents  annually ;  and  the  twelve  years  of  this  i^bute  exacdy  end 
with  his  life.     He  reigned  but  eleven  ^ears. 

Antiochus,  afterwards  sumamed  Epiphanes,  who  was  letuming  from  Rome 
into  Syria,  had  advice  brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus. 
He  was  told,  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that  another  was 
forming  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim  was  KNinded  in  right  of  his  mother, 
the  late  kind's  sister.  Antiochus  had  recourse  to  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus. 
and  to  Attalus  his  brother,  who  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after  having  expelled 
Heliodorus4| 

The  prophet  DanieJ,  from  verse  21,  of  chapteriti.  to  the  end  of  chapter  xii. 
fortells  every  thing  that  was  to  befall  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  by  the  "  little  horn 
which  was  to  issue  out  of  dne  of  the  four  large  horns."  H  I  shall  explain  this 
prophecy  hereafter. 

Here,  chap  xi.  ver.  21,  tfle  prophet  describes  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
*'  And  in  his  (Seleucus)  estate  snail  stand  up  if  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall 
not  fiVG  the  honour  o(  the  kingdom ;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and 
obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.''  The  conduct  of  Antiochus  shall  show  how 
vile  he  was.  It  is  said,  "  that  to  him  they  shall  not  give  the  honours  of  the 
kingdom."  He  did  not  obtaii^  the  crown,  either  by  right  of  birth,  ixs  iiis  brother 
Seleucus  had  left  behind  him  a  sdn  who  was  his  lawful  heir,  or  bv  tlie  free 
choice  of  the  peopfe  ;  Eumenes  and  Attalus  having  set  it  on  his  head.  Being 
returned  from  the  west  "  peaceably,  or  rather  secretly,"  to  surprise  his  rival! 
he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  artifices,  and  a  specious  appearance  of 
clemency. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,  that  is^  the  Illustrious  ;  which  title  waf 
never  worse  applied.  The  whole  series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  deserved 
much  more  that  of  "  Epimenes,  Mad^r  Furious,"  which  some  people  gave 
aim.  ** 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him  prove  how  justly  the  epithet  vile  is  be- 
stowed upon  hinvin  Scripture.  He  used  frequently  to  ko  oi;t  of  his  palace, 
accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ramble  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  A'ntioch.  He  would  spend  his  time  in  talking  with  goldsmiths  and 
engravers  in  their  shops  ;  and  in  disputing  with  them  on  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  arts  they  professed,  and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted 
he  understood  as  well  as  ihey.  He  would  very  often  stoop  so  low  as  to  con* 
verse  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  mix  indiscriminately  with  them  m 

•  Apjpian  in  Syr.  p.  1I6.  [  f  A.  M.  S829     i»nt.  J.  C.  176. 
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the  places  wiiere  they  were  assembled.  On  fnese  occasiors,  le  would  sit  ojpd 
«rink  witli  foreigners  of  the  meanest  condition  of  life.  Whenever  he  heard  of 
any  party  of  pleasure  between  youn?  people,  he  used  |p  go,  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  person,  and  join  in  all  their  wanton  fooleries ;  would  carouse  and 
sing  with  them,  without  observing  the  least  order  or  decorum.  He  sometimes 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a 
Roinan  robe ;  and  in  that  garb  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen 
the  candidates  do  in  the  election  for  dignities.  He  asked  the  citizens  to  favour 
him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his  hand  to  one,  by  embracing  another ;  and 
sometimes  would  set  up  foi  aedile,  and  at  other  times  for  tribune.  A(ler  having 
got  himself  elected,  he  would  call  for  the  Curule  chair  ;*  when,  seating  him- 
self in  it,  he  judged  the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  6f  bujriftg  or  selling ; 
and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  nmch  seriousness  and  gravity,  as  if  he  de- 
ciden  atfairs  o(  the  utmost  importance.  We  are  likewise  told,  that  he  was  very 
much  given  to  drinkmg ;  that  he  squandered  aw  ay  a  great  part  of  hb  revenues 
ID  excess  and  debauch;  and  that  when  intoxicated,  he  woqid  frequently  traverse 
the  city,  throwing  away  handfuls  of  money  among  the  populace,  and  crying, 
'^  Catch  as  catch  tkn/'  At  other  times,  he  wot ild  leave  his  palace,  dressed  in 
a  Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  walk  without  attendarits 
about  the  streets ;  on  which  occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  follow  him,  he 
used  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  always  carrying  a  great  quantity  under  hb  robe 
for  that  purpose.  He  used  often  to  go  and  bathe  himself  in  the  public  baths 
with  the  common  people,  where  he  committed  such  extravagances,  as  made 
every  bod^  despise  him.  Afler  what  has  been  said,  and  I  omit  a  ^reat  many 
other  particulars.!  submit  to  the  reader^s  judgment,  whether  Antiochus  did  not 
merit  the  title  of  Senseless,  rather  than  that  of  Illustrious. 

Scarcely  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne,  wheii  Jason,  brother  of 
Onlas,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  formed  a  design  to  supplant  nis  brother, 
offered  that  prince,  secretly,  three  hundred  and  sycty  talents,  besides  eighty 
more,  for  another  article,  upon  condition  that  he  shduld  appoint  him  higb- 
priest.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotiation ;  and  ^cqrdingly  Onias,  who  was 
universally  revered  for  hb  strict  piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason 
establbhed  in  hb  room.  The  latter  subverted  entirely  the  religion  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  brought  infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus.f 

In  E^ypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra  his  widow,  sbter 
of  Antiocnus  Epiphanes,  had  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of  her 
young  son,  and  had  acquitted  herself  with  the  greatest  care  and  prudence.  | 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Lenaeus,  a  nobleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  that  country  jand  Elulaeus  the  eunuch  y^^s  appointed  to  superintend 
the  kiDfl:'s  education.  These  were  no  sooner  in  their  employments,  than  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  demand  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
a  demand  that  very  soon  after  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  crowns 
Cleopatra,  who  was  mother  of  one  of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had 
prevented  them  as  .ong  as  she  lived  from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But  the  nesi 
regents  did  not  show  so  much  regard  for  Antiochus^  nor  scruple  to  deroanr 
of  nim  what  they  beiieved  their  sovereign's  right.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Eeyp 
tian  monarchs  had  "Ujways  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  provi'ices  iron 
the  first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiocnus  the  Great  dispossessed  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  oi 
them,  and  left  them  to  Seleucus,  his  son,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  con 
quest.  They  had  descended,  from  the  latter,  to  his  brother  Antiochus.§ 
^  The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared,  that  in  the  last  Aivh 
rion  of  the  empire  between  the  four  successors  of  Alexander,  who  possessed 
fheouelves  of  all  countries  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  three  provinces  nad  beti\ 

^^™^— ^^^" ' -     .  -  I  Ml  ■      -     --  ^T-i 1-  I 1 • 1— 1 "^ ' r 
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4srigiied  to  Ptolemy  Soter ;  that  himself,  and  his  successors  [o  the  crown  of 
kgypX,  had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time  till  the  battle  of  Paneas,the  gaining 
of  wnich  had  enabled  Antiochus  the  Great  to  dispossess  Kgy pt  of  those  pro- 
Tinces ;  that  this  prince  had  stipulated,  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Effypt,  to  restore  to  him  at  the  same  time  those  provinces  as  her  dowry  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  principal  article  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  facts  ;  and  pretended  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  in 
the  general  division  which  had  been  made  of  Alexander's  empire,  all  Syria, 
kcluding  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  had  been  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nicator 
and  that  consequently  they  belonged  justly  to  the  prince  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria.  With  rec^ard  to  the  marriage  contract,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Egyptians  demanded  bacK  those  province8,Tie  asserted  that  it  was  an  abso- 
lute chimera.  In  fine,  after  having  given  their  reasons  on  both  sides,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  they  found  it  necessary  to  decide  their  pretensions 
by  force  of  arms. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  being  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age. 
Great  preparations  were  made  in  Alexandria  for  the  solemnity  of  his  corona- 
tion, according  to  the  Egyptian  custom.  Antiochus  sent  Apollonius,  one  of 
the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  with  the  character  of  ambassador,  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  it  in  his  name.  This,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  was  done  m  honour  of  his  nephew ;  but  the  real  motive  was, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  that  court  with  respect  to  the  provinces 
of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  what  measiures  were  taking  with  regard 
to  them.  The  instant  he  beard,  on  the  return  of  Apollonius,  that  all  things 
were  preparing  for  war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa.  visited  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  and  put  it  io  a  condition  of  defending  itself  against  all  the  attacks  of 
the  Egyptians.* 

In  bis  progress,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  h»  w«y.  Jason  and  the  whole  city  re- 
ceived biro  there  wit^  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithstanding 
the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards  brought  great  calamities  on 
that  city,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Phoenicia, 
and  after  having  settled  all  things  in  every  |^lace  through  which  he  passed,  he 
returned  to  Amioch. 

The  same  Apollonius  had  been  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy.  He  made  excuses  to  the  senate  for  his  master's  naving  sent  the 
tribute  later  than  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides  the  sum  due,  he  made 
a  present  to  the  people  of  several  golden  vasas.  He  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  that  prince,  that  the  alliance  and  friendship,  which  had  been  granted  his 
father,  should  be  renewed  with  him ;  and  desired  that  the  Romai\3  would  give 
him  such  orders  as  suited  a  king,  who  valued  himself  on  being  their  afiectionate 
and  faithful  ally.  He  added,  that  hb  sovereign  could  never  forget  the  great 
favours  he  received  fi?om  the  senate,  ft-om  all  the  youths  of  Rome,  and  from 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  dunng  his  abode  in  that  city,  where  he 
had  been  treated,  not  merely  as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The  senate  madie 
an  obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dismissed  Apollonius  with 
the  highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  laden  with  presents.  It  was  well  known, 
firom  the  Roman  embassadors  who  had  been  in  Syria,  that  he  was  verj'  much 
esteemed  by  the  king,  and  had  the'highest  regard  for  the  Romaus.t 

Jason,  the  year  following,  sent  his  brother  Menelaus  to  Antioch,  to  pay  the 
tribute  to  the  king,  and  to  negotiate  some  other  affairs  of  great  importance.  • 
fiut  that  perfidious  wretcn,  hi  the  audience  to  which  he  was  admitted,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  tne  orders  of  his  commission,  supplanted  his  brother 
and  obtained  his  office,  by  offering  three  hundred  talents  more  than  he  did.# 
This  new  choice  gave  rise  to  tumults,  disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts : 
but  the  death  of  Onias,  who  was  universally  beloved  and  revered,  crownea 
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the  whole.  Antiochus,  thoueh  so  very  hard  hearted,  however,  lamented  his 
death,  and  brou  ilit  the  murderer  to  condign  punishment.  1  make  only  a 
transient  mention  ol  these  facts,  and  omit  the  prmcipal  circumstance?  of  them, 
because  they  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does  not  enter 
into  my  plan,  and  of  which  I  relate  only  such  particulars  at  large,  as  are  toe 
important  to  be  entirely  omitted,  or  abridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
their  beauty.* 

Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  Apollonius  from  the  Egyptian  court^had 
been  preparing  for  war,  with  which  he  saw  himself  threatened  by  Ptolemy,  oi. 
account  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to  begin  it, 
resolved  not  to  wait  for  It  in  his  own  dominions,  but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
enemy's  country.  He  imagined  that,  as  Ptolemy  was  but  sixteen,  and  was 
governed  entirely  bv  weak  ministers,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what 
terms  he  pleased.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Romans,  under  whose  protection 
the  Egyptians  had  put  themselves,  were  engaged  in  so  many  aflairs,  that  h 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  latter  the  least  succour ;  and  that 
the  war  they  were  carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of  M acedon,  would  not 
allow  them  leisure  for  iL  In  a  word,  he  thought  the  present  juncture  very 
favourable  for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the  Egyptians  on  account  of 
these  provinces.! 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Romans,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  senate  to  represent  the  right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria 
and  Palestine,  of  whicn  he  was  actually  possessed,  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  encaging  in  a  war  for  the  support  of  his  pretensions ;  immediately 
afler  which, lie  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  army  came  up  vAtn  his  near  Mount  Casius 
and  Pelusium,  and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Antiochus  was  victorious.  He 
made  so  ^ood  use  of  his  success^that  he  put  the  frontier  in  a  condition  to  serve 
as  a  barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmost  efforts  the  Egypt'^ns  might  make  to  re* 
cover  those  provinces.  This  was  his  first  expedition  into  Egypt ;  after  which. 
without  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  that  year,  he  returned  to  Tyre,  ana 
made  the  neighbourhood  of  it  tl^  winter-quarters  for  his  arm  v. 

During  his  stay  there,  three  pmons,  deputed  from  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jeru- 
salem, came  to  complain  of  Menelaus,  whom  they  proved  to  be  guilty  in  his 
presence  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.|  The  kin^  was  ^oing  to  condemn  him. 
but,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,. one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  interest  of 
Menelaus,  he  cleared  him,  and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies  as  false  wit- 
nesses ;  "  an  action,"  says  the  author  of  Maccabees,§  "  so  very  uniust^at  be- 
fore the  Scythians,  they  would  have  been  judged  innocent."  The  Tyrians, 
touched  with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  fate,  gave  them  honourable  inter 
ment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  been  formerly  |;overnor  of  the  island  of  Cy 
prus,  under  king  Ptolemv  Philometer,  had  kept  m  his  own  hands,  during  the 
minority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  country;  and  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ministers,  though  they  made  the 
warmest  instances  upon  that  head ;  but  had  constantly  refused  to  regard  them, 
from  justly  suspecting  their  fidelity.  At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought 
the  whole  treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  it  in  the  exchequer.  A  rare 
instance  of  a  noble  disregard  of  wealth,  in  a  man  who  had  all  the  finances  at 
his  disposal !  So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  the  govern- 
ment was  in  extreme  want  of  money,  had  done  him  great  honour,  and  eained 
him  great  reputation  at  court.  But,  afterwards,  exasperated  at  some  ill  treal* 
Ment  he  met  with  from  the  ministers,  or  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for 
< 
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to  Important  a  service,  h^  rebelled  arainst  Ptolemy,  entered  into  the  service 
of  Antiochiis,  and  delivered  up  the  bland  of  Cyprus  to  him.  That  kmp  re- 
ceived him  with  infinite  satisfaction,  tooii  him  into  the  number  of  his  con- 
fidents, made  him  governor  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine ;  and  sent  to  Cyprus, 
in  his  room.  Crates,  who  had  commanded  in  the  castle  at  Jerusalem  under 
SoBtrates.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  Ptolemy  Macron  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees.*  < 

Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  making  fresh  preparations  for  a  se- 
cond expedition  into  Egypt ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  i>ermit  it,  in- 
vaded that  country  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a  very  consider- 
able army,  but  without  success ;  for  Antiochus  gained  a  second  battle  on  the 
frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Pelusiura,  and  marched  to  the  very  centre  of  Egypt. 
In  this  last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented  a 
single  man  from.escaping ;  but,  the  more  completely  to  ruin  his  nephew,  in- 
stead of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  himself  rode  up  and 
down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This 
clemency  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he  advanced  into 
the  country,  all  th?  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  pav  their  submission  to  him ; 
so  that  he  soon  took  Memphis,  and  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria, 
which  alone  held  out  against  him.f 

Philometer  was  either  taken,  or  surrendered  himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set 
him  at  full  liberty.  AAer  this,  they  had  but  one  table ;  lived,  seemingly,  in 
great  friendship ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  affected  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful of  the  interests  of  the  young  king,  his  nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  affairs 
as  his  guardian.  But,  when  he  hadonce  possessed  himself  of  the  country, 
under  tnat  pretext,  he  seized  whatever  he  thought  fit,  plundered  all  places,  and 
enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the  spoils  of  the  EgyptTans. 

Philometer  made  a  miserable  firure  all  this  time.  In  the  field,  he  had  aW 
ways  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  danger,  and  had  not  even  shown  himself  to 
those  who  fought  for  him ;  and,  afler  the  oattle,  submitted  himself,  in  the  most 
abject  manner,  to  Antiochus,  by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dispossessed 
of  so  fine  a  kingdom,  without  making  any  effort  to  preserve  it !  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  mucn  owing  to  want  of  courage  ana  natural  capacity,  for  he 
afterwards  gave  proofs  of  both,  as  to  the  effects  of  his  sofl  and  eneminate  edu- 
cation under  Eulaeus  his  governor.  That  eunuch,  who^  also,  was  his  prime 
minister,  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  m  luxury  and  effenii 
nacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  affairs ;  and  to  make  himself  as  ne> 
cessar^  when  the  young  prince  should  be  of  age,  as  he  had  been  during  hb 
minority,  and  thereby  engross  all  power  in  his  own  hands.! 

Whtn  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  spread  through- 
out Palestine.  Jason  thought  tliis  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  em- 
ployment he  had  lost  in  that  country.  He  accordingly  marched  with  some- 
what more  than  a  thousand  men  to  Jerusalem ;  and  there,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  partizans  in  the  city,  made  himself  master  of  it ;  drove  out  Menelaus, 
who  withdrew  to  the  citadel,  exercbed  every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  unmercifully  put  to  death  all  those  wh  >  fell  into  nis  hands,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies.§ 

When  advice  of  thb  was  brought  to  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  he  concluded  that 
the  Jews  had  made  a  general  insurrection^  and  therefore  set  forward  imme- 
diately to  quell  it.  The  circuinstance  which  most  exasperated  him  was,  his 
being  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great  reinir*r>^^ 
when  a  false  report  had  prevailed  of  hb  death.     He  therefore  besieged  tne 
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Hty,  took  it  by  storm ;  and  during  the  three  days  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers,  he  caused  eighty  thousand  men  to  be  inhumanly  butch- 
ered. Forty  thousand  were  also  taken  prisoners,  and  the  like  number  sold  tu 
the  neighbouring  nations. 

But  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  monarch  entered  forcibly  into  the  temple 
as  far  as  the  sanctuary,  and  the  most  sacred  places;  even  polluting,  by  his  pre- 
sence, the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Menelaus  led  him.  After  this, 
adding  sacrilege  to  profanation,  he  carried  awny  the  altar  of  perfumes,  the 
table  for  the  show-bread,  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  beioneing  tc 
the  sanctuary ;  all  these  were  of  goJd  ;  with  several  other  vases,  utensus,  an<) 
^ifts  of  kings,  also  of  gold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and  returned  to  Antioch 
ladened  with  the  spoi^  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  all  which  together  amounted  to 
immense  sums.*  To  complete  the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus,  at  his 
setting  out,  appointed,  as  governor  over  Judea,  a  Phrygian,  named  Philip,  a 
man  of  great  cruelty ;  he  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man  of  tne  like  barbarous 
disposition,  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  bestowed  on  Menelaus,  the  most  wicked 
of  the  three,  the  tide  of  high-priest,  investing  him  widi  the  authority  annexed 
to  that  office. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had  b^n  foretold  to  Jeru- 
salem by  strange  phenomena  in  the  skies,  which  had  appeared  there,  some 
time  before,  during  forty  days  successively.  These  were  men,  some  on  horse- 
back, and  others  on  foot,  armed  with  shields,  lances,  and  swords,  who,  fonn- 
in^onsiderable  bodies,  co»iib:\tted  in  the  air  like  two  armies  in  battle.t 

The  Alexandrians,  seeinc;:  Philometer  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  whom  he 
suffered  to  govern  hb  kingdom  at  discretion,  considered  him  as  lost  to  them, 
and  therefore  seated  his  younger  brother  upon  the  throne,  which  they  first 
declared  void.];  On  this  occasion,  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Cvergetes  11. 
given^im,  which  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Cacergetej  ;  the  former  signi- 
fying Beneficent,  and  the  latter  Malevcdent  He  afterwards  was  called  Pny- 
scon,  §  or  Tun-bellied,  because  his  immoderate  eating  had  made  him  remarka- 
bly corpulent.  ||  Most  historians  mention  him  und^^r  the  latter  epithet.  Cineas 
and  Cumanus  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and  were  ordered  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  anairs  of  the  kingdom  to  their 
former  flourishing  condition.1l 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transacting,  took  occasion  there^ 
upon  to  return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  restor- 
ing the  dethroned  mbnarch,  but.  in  reality,  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
orthe  kingdom.  He  defeated  tne  Alexanunans  in  a  sea  fight  near  Pelusiiun, 
inarched  his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced  directly  toward  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king  consulted  his  two  ministers,  i)i4io  ad- 
vised him  to  summon  a  giand  council,  composed  of  all  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army ;  and  to  deliberate  >  itn  them  ca  the  rrewi.'res  proper  to  be  taiien 
on  the  present  exigency.  After  many  deoates,  tney  came  at  last  to  this  reso- 
lution ;  that,  as  their  afiairs  were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  Antiochus;  and 
that  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria 
at  that  time,  should  be  desired  to  em  ploy  their  meditation ;  to  which  they  readily 
consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus  with  the  overtures  of  peace, 
Accompanied  by  two  of  Ptolemy's  ambassadcfrs,  who  had  the  same  instructions. 
He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp,  rv,gajed  them  that  day 
ii.  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and  appointed  them  to  make  their  proposals  on 

''e  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  Book  II.  c. .  1.  vpr.  14.  that  he  carried  off  from  Uie  temple  00I7  e 
«d  talent*. 

9  Maccab.  v.  1—4. '  t  A.  M.  3835.     Ant  J.  C.  169.     Porph^.  io  arec.  Knteb.  Seaiigh 
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(fte  inorrow.  The  Achsans  spoke  first,  and  afterwards  the  rei^t  in  their  turns. 
AH  were  unanimous  in  their  accusation  of  EiJaeus;  ascribing?  tlit,  calamities  of 
the  war  to  his  mal-administratinn,  and  to  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Philometer. 
At  the  same  time,  they  apologized  in  a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  king, 
and  employed  all  their  powers  of  rhetoric  to  move  Antiochus  in  his  favour,  m 
order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  Ptolemy ;  laying  great  stress  on  their  afllnity. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely  with  them  as  to  the  cause 
and  origin  of  the  war ;  took  occasion  irom  thence  to  enforce  the  right  he  had 
to  CcBJosyria  and  Palestine ;  alleged  the  reasons  we  have  related  above ;  and 
produced  some  authentic  instruments,  which  were  iudged  so  strong^,  that  all  the 
members  of  th'is  congress  were  convinced  that  he  bad  the  justest  right  to  those 
provinces.  As  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  he  postponed  them  till  another 
opportunity ;  proroisinff  them  that  he  would  make  preparations  for  a  solemn 
{naty, as  soon  as  two  ansent  persons,  whom  he  named, should  be  with  him; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a  single  step  without  them. 

After  this  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis,  marched  from  thence 
to  Alexandria, and  began  to  besiege  it.  In  this  extremity,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
dnd  Cleopatra  his  sister,  who  were  in  the  city,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  re 
presenting  the  calamity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  imploring  the  aid 
of  the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  appeared,  in  the  audience  to  which  they 
were  admitted  by  the  senate,  with  all  tne  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time 
in  the  greatest  afflictions,  and  made  a  speech  still  more  afTectinr.  They  ob- 
served, that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so  much  revered  by  all  nations 
and  kings,  and  that  Antiochus,  narticularly,  had  received  so  many  obligations 
fronrthem,that,  if  they  woul  1  only  declare  by  their  ambassadors,  that  the  senate 
did  no^approve  of  his  making  war  affainsi  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome,  they 
did  not  doubt  that  Antiochus  would  immediately  draw  off  his  troops  firom 
AlexaSdria,  and  return  to  Syria :  that,  should  the  senate  refuse  to  afford  them 
their  protecdonl^  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatm,  being  expelled  from  their  kingdom, 
would  be  immediately  reduced  to  fly  to  Rome ;  and  that  it  would  reflect  a 
dishonour  on  die  Romans,  should  the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  that 
they  had  ne^ecled  to  aid  tne  king  and  queen,  at  a  time  when  their  affairs  were 
so  deiperate.*  - 

The  senate,  moved  wnh  their  remonstrances,  and  persuaded  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attain  to  such  a 
height  of  pow^r,  which  wodld  be  too  formidable,  should  he  unite  the  crown  of 
Cgvpt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  wai.  C.  Popilius  Lenas,  C.  Decimus,  and  C.  Hostilius,  were  appointed 
for  this  important  negotiation.  Their  instructions  were,  that  diey  should  first 
wait  upon  Antiochus,  and  afiei  wards  on  Ptolemv ;  should  order  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war:  and 
that,  should  either  of  the  parties  refuse  a  compliance,  the  Romans  would  no 
longer  consider  them  as  their  friend  and  ally.  As  the  danger  was  imminent, 
three  days  after  the  resolution  had  been  taken  in  the  senate,  they  set  out  from 
Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadors. 

A  short  time  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian  ambassadors  arrived  in 
Egypt,  who  came  expressly  to  terminate,  if  possible^  the  divisions  between  the 
two  crowns.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  wet/t  from  thence  to  the  camp 
9f  Antiochus.  Thev  did  all  that  lay  in  tneir  power  to  induce  him  to  an  ac* 
cummodation  with  tne  king  of  Egypt ;  strongly  insisting  on  the  friendship 
with  which  both  crowns  had  so  long  honoured  them ;  ana  how  nearly  it  coi>  . 
cemed  them  to  employ  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  settle  a  lasting  peace 
net  ween  them.  As  they  expatiated  considerably  on  these  points,  Antiochuf 
'otemipted  them,  and  declared  in  a  few  words,  that  thev  had  no  occasion  to 
iiake  long  harangues  on  this  subject ;  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  elder 

*  Uv.  I.  iHt.  d.  19.    Polyb.  L«pit.  xc 
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'f  the  tw<^  brothers,  with  whom  he  had  conchided  a  peace,  and  contracted  a 
ftrict  friendship ;  that,  if  he  were  recalled  and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  the 
war  would  be  ended  at  once.* 

He  said  these  words,  but  harboured  a  very  different  design ;  his  view  being 
nly  to  perplex  affairs,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.  The  resistance 
he  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  siege  of  which  he  plainly  saw  he  should 
be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,aijd  conclude^  that  K  vould 
henceforward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up  an  enmity,  and  occasion  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  which  mifrht  weaken  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  subdue  1l)oth  whenever*  he  pleased.  Ci  this  view 
he  raised  the  siege,  marched  toward  Memphis,  and  gave  Philometer.  in  out 
ward  appearance,  possession  of  the  whole  kmgdom,  Pelusium  exceptea,  which 
he  kept  as  a  key  for  entering  Egypt  when  he  pleased,  and  the  instant  matters 
should  be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  After  having  made  these  dispositions,  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch.t 

Philometer  began  at  last  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  into  which  his  indolent 
effeminacy  had  plunged  him,  and  to  be  3ensible  of  all  the  calamities  these  re- 
volutions had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural  penetration  enough 
to  see  through  the  design  of  Antiochus ;  and  that  king's  keeping  possession  of 
Pelusium  entirely  opened  his  eyes.  He  ^aw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this  key  of 
Egypt  with  no  other  view  than  to  re-enter  by  it,  when  his  brotncr  and  him- 
self should  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  resistance ; 
and  that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition.  The  instant,  therefore, 
that  Antiochus  marched  away,  he  sent  to  inform  his  brother,  that  lie  desired 
they  might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accordinglyeflccted,^^y  the 
mediation  of  Cleopatra  their  sister,  on  condition  that  the  two  brothera  should 
reign  jointly.  Philometer  returned  to  Alexandria^  Egypt  was  restored  to  its 
former  tr;*nquHlity,  to  the  gieat  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  pail^cularly  those  of 
Alexandria,  who  nad  suffered  exceedingly  during  the  war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  when  Ke  declared  that  fhe  sole  de- 
vgn  of  his  coming  into  Egypt  was  to  restore  Philometer  to  h'ls  thiyne.  he  would 
Vfkve  been  pleased  to  hear  tnat  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled.  *  But  he  was 
isr  from  entertaining  such  thoughts :  and  1  before  observed,  that  he  concealed, 
oeneath  those  specious  professions,  an  intention  to  crush  the  two  brothers,  after 
they  should  have  reduced  each  other  by  a  war.  ,  . 

The  brothers  convinced  that  Antiochus  would  again  invade  them  with  great 
vigour,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  desire  some  auxiliary  forces  from  the 
Achaeans.  ^  The  assembly  was  held  in  Corinth.  The  two  kings  requested 
only  a  thousand  foot  under  the  command  of  Lycortas^  and  two  hundred  horse 
under  Polybius.  They  had  abo  given  orders  for  raising  a  thousand  merce- 
nary troops.  Callicrates,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  request 
made  by  the  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  wo*ild  not  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Achsan  confederates,  to  concern  themselves  in  h^y  manner  with  foreign 
flfairs ;  but  that  they  ought  to  preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  waj  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  battle  with 
P^eus.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  speaking,  observed,  among  oth^  things 
that  Polybius  having  been^he  year  before  with  Marcius.  who  commanded  the 
Roman  army  in  Macedoma,  to  offer  him  the  aid  whicn  the  Achaean  leaeue 
had  decreed  to  send  him,  the  consul  thanked  him,  and  said,  that  as  heiiad  got 
footing  in  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want  the  aid  of  the  allios ;  and  thereR«re 
that  the  Achsans  could  not  have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  the  kings  o» 
Egypt.  Besides,  that  as  the  league  was  able,  without  th»l?ast  inconveniency, 
to  levy  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  consequently,  so  small  a  number  as  W9m 
desired  by  the  Kgyptian  piinces  would  not  lessen  their  strength.  That  ttm 
Acharan  confederates  ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity  they  had  no#  of  ai<l» 
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Hip  tlie  twfi  kings ;  diat  it  would  be  the  h^hest  ingratitude  in  them,  to  fbrfil 
tke  Anrottrs  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  their  refusal  oil 
tins  occasion  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  wnicn  tne  al» 
iiance  was  founded.  As  the  majority  wera  tor  frrantine  tne  aia.  CaJUcrette 
dimissed  the  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  i»as  contrary  to  ine  lawi, 
to  debate  on  an  affair  of  that  nature  in  such  an  assemoiy.* 

It  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  m  Sicyon  ;  and  as  tne  memt)ers  wen* 
on  the  point  of  taking  the  same  re|okition«  Calliciates  read  a  roreea  letter  from 
Q-  Marcius,  by  which  the  Achaeans  were  exhorted  to  employ  inpir  me(iiat*n>ii 
for  terminating  the  war  between  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Antiocnu^:  and  in 
consequence  caused  a  decree  to  pass,  whereby  the  Achaean  confeaerates  asreed 
to  send  only  an  embassy  to  those  princes. 

The  instant  that  Ahtiochus  heard  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brotners, 
he  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  them.  Accordineiy.  ne  sent  his 
2eet  early  into  Cyprus,  to  preserve  the  possessiiin  of  thai  island :  at  the  same 
iimeHie  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  land-army,  wiin  tne  aesjgii 
to  conquer  Egypt  openly,  and  not  pretend,  as  he  had  before  oone,  to  rtgiit  the 
cause  01  one  of  ris  nephews.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rhinocorura«>he  found  aii>- 
bassadors  from  Philometer,  who  told  him,  tnat  their  sovereign  was  very  sen- 
sible that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  Antiochus;  that  he  conjured  him  not  m 
destroy  his  own  work  by  employing  6re  ana  sword ;  but,  on  tne  contrary,  to 
acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antiochus,  throwing  off  the  mask, 
no  longer  used  the  tender  and  affectionate  exoressions.  of  wnicn  ne  naa  till 
then  been  so  ostentatiously  lavish,  but  declared  himself  at  once  an  enemy  to 
both.  He  told  the  ambassadors*  that  he  insisted  upon  having  the  island  cf 
Cyprus,  with  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and  ai.  the  land  along  the  arrp  of  the  Nile, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  resigned  to  him  for  ever ;  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
determined  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  no  other  conditions.  He  also  fixed  a 
day  for  a  final  answer  to  his  demand.! 

TPhe  time  having  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pretended  to  require  not 
being  made,  he  began  hostilities ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  passed  ;  and  there  received  the  suhmis 
SH>n  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched  towar.d 
Alexandria,  with  design  to  besiege  tnat  city,  the  possession  of  which  would 
have  made  him  absolute  master  of  ai(l  Egypt.  He  would  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprise,  had  he  net  been  checke*.  in  his  career  by  the  Roman 
embassy,  which  broke  all  the  measures  he  nad  been  so  lung  taking  in  ordet 
to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who  were  nominated  to  go  to 
Egypt,  had  left  Rome  with  the  utmost  diligence.  They  landed  at  Alexandria, 
just  at  the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The  ambassadors  came 
up  with  him  at  Eleusine,t  which  was  not  a  mile  from  Alexandria.  The  king 
seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquaiiua)  at  Rome,  when 
he  was  a  hostage  in  that  city,  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  as  his  old  friend. 
The  Roman,  who  did  not  consider  himself,  on  that  occasion,  as  a  private  man 
but  a  servant  of  the  public,  desirea  to  know,  before  he  answered  his  compll^ 
ment,  whether  he  spoke  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  then  gave  hi  it. 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an  immediate 
answer.  Antiochus,  after  perusing  it,  said,fhat  he  wouid  examine  the  contents 
of  it  with  his  friends,  ahd  give  his  answer  m  a  snort  time.  Popilius,  enraged 
at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wand  he  held  in  his  hand,  a 
circle  rc^nd  Antiochus,  and  then,  raising  his  voice,  **  Answer,"  said  he,  **the 
•enate,  before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle.'*  The  king,  quite  confomided  at  so 
Haughty  an  order,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied,  that  he  would  act  ac- 
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«  ToTiMbiaf  ftad  il.  Ys  i«i«u  Uiink  that  tt^  thtuld  rend,  io  Lirj,  ••  FJ^tusineni,"  ioitead  of  "  Ltwmmn.  ' 
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cording  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.  Popilius  then  receded  his  civilitietyi 
behaved  afterwards,  in  all  respects, as  an  old  friend.  How  efiectual  was  this 
blijnt  loftiness  of  sentiments  and  expression  !  The  Roman,  with  a  few  words, 
vlruck  terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saved  the  king  of  Egypt.* 

The  circumstanre  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and  the  other  so  submis 
>ive,  was  the  news  that  arrived  just  before  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  '.he 
Uomans  over  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.     From  that  instant,  every  thing 
srave  way  before  them ;  ana  the  Roman  name  grew  formidable  to  all  princes 
tnd  nations. 

Aniiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated,  Popilius  returned  with 
lis  colleagues  to  Alexandria,  where  he  signed  (he  treaty  of  union  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  had  not  b^en  executed  before.  He  then  crossed  into  Cy 
prus ;  sent  home  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  which  had  gained  a  victor>'  over  that 
of  the  Egyptians;  restored  the  whole  island  to  the  Kings  of  Eeypt,  who  laid 
H  just  claim  to  it ;  and  returned  to  Rome  in  ordtr  to  acquaint  we  senate  with 
the  success  of  his  embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Aniiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies,  and  Cleopatra, their  sister, 
arrived  there  almost  at  the  same  tinie.  The  former  said,  ^  that  the  peace 
jvhich  the  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign,  appeared  to  him 
more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests ;  and  that  he  nad  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from 
the  gods."  How  grovelling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this ! 
They  afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  victory  they  had  gained 
over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  declared,  in  the  like  extravagant 
straii^  "  that  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  thougnt  themselves  hound  in 
as  great  obligations  to  the  senate  and  people'  of  Rome,  as  to  their  parents,  and 
even  to  the  gods ;  having  been  delivered,  by  the  protection  which  Rome  had 
granted  them,  from  a  very  grievous  siege ;  and  re-established  on  the  thfone 
of  their  ancestors,  of  which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  dbpossessed."  The 
senate  answered,  ^^  That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in  paying  obedience  to  the 
ambassadors ;  and  that  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased  with  him 
for  it."  I  think  this  is  carrying  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  as  high  as  possible. 
With  regard  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra^  it  was  answered, "  that  the  senate  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  doing  them  some  service ;  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Romans,  as  the  most  solid  support  of  tneif 
kingdom."  The  praetor  was  then  ordered  to  make  the  ambassadors  the  usual 
presents. 

SECTION  ill.— PROGEEDINOS  OP  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS.     HIS  ARMIES 
LOSE  SEVERAL  VICTORIES.      HE  IS  STRUCK  BY  THE  HAND  OP  ODD. 

Antiochus,  at  his  return  from  Egypt,  exasperated  to  see  himself  forcibly 
dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  of  a  crown  which  he  looked  upon  already  as  hb 
own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not  offended  him  in  any  manner,  feel 
die  whole  weight  of  nis  wrath.  In  his  march  through  Calestine,  he  detached 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  the  command  of  whom  he  ^3ve  to  ApoHoniuSi  with 
Drders  to  destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem.! 

Apollonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  aff'r  this  city  had  been  taken  by 
Antiochus.  At  his  first  coming,  h^  did  not  behave  in  any  manner  as  if  he  had 
received  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  before 
he  executed  them.  But  then,  seeing  all  the  people  assembled  peaceably  in  the 
s>'na^oguos,  and  paying  their  religious  worship  to  the  Creator*  he  pyt  in  execu- 
tion the  barbarous  commission  he  nad  received ;  and  setting  all  his  troops  upoK 

*  it"^' '  ^ Acax  est  aoiml  termooiaque  abtcifca  g;nivhM !     Eodem  moinr  4to  Sjria ; 
4i^T|»ti  texit.— Viil.  Mm.  1.  ri.  c.  4. 
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tflem,  commanded  them  to  cut  fo  pi<Trs  all  the  men ;  and  to  seize  all  the  womep 
iiiid  children,  in  order  that  (hey  nu^;hi  be  exposed  to  sale.  These  commands 
were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  cruehy  and  rigour.  Not  a  single  man  was  spared ; 
all  they  could  find  being  cruelly  butchered,  insomuch  that  every  part  of  the 
city  streamed  with  blood.  The  city  was  afterwards  plundered ;  and  set  fire 
to  in  several  ptfrts,  after  all  the  rich  moveables  had  been  carried  off.  They 
demolished  such  pares  of  the  houses  as  were  still  standing ;  and,  with  the  ruins, 
built  a  strong  fort  on  the  to)i  of  •ne  of  the  hills  of  the  city  of  David,  opposite 
to  the  temple,  which  it  commanded.  They  threw  a  strong  garrison  mto  it,  to 
awe  toe  wl^e  Jewish  nation ;  they  made  it  a  good  depot  of  arms,  furnished 
with  good  magazines,  where  they  deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plundei 
of  the  citv. 

From  hence  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to  worship  the  true  God  u% 
the  temple ;  and  shed  their  blood  on  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they 
polluted  by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to  both  morning  and  even 
ing  sacrifices,  not  one  of  the  servants  of  the  true  Gryd  daring  to  come  and 
adore  him  there.  * 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he  published  a  decree,  by 
which  the  several  nations  in  his  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  their 
ancient  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  particular  usages  :  to  profess  the  same 
religion  with  the  king,  and  to  worship  the  same  gods,  and  after  the  same  manner 
as  he  did.  This  decree,  though  expressed  in  general  terms,  glanced  neverthe- 
less chiefly  at  the  Jews,  whom  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  extirpate,  to- 
gether with  their  I'eligion.* 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed,  he  sent  intendants  into 
all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded  to  see  it  put  in  execution ; 
and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  customs  to  which  they 
were  to  conform. 

The  ffentiles  obesred  wkh  no  great  reluctance.  Though  they  seemed  not 
to  have  been  affected  with  the  change  of  their  worship,  or  gods,  they  however 
were  not  very  well  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  religious  matters.  No  people 
seemed  more  eager  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  court  than  the  Samaritans. 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  not 
to  be  Jews ;  and  desired  that  their  temple,  built  on  Mount  Gerizini,  which, 
till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated  to  any  deity  in  particular,!  might  hencefor- 
ward be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  An- 
tiochus received  their  petition  very  graciously,  and  ordered  Nicanor,  deputy- 
governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  temple  to  the  Grecian 
Jupiter,  as  they  nad  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who  forsook  their  God  and 
their  law  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews,  either  to  escape  the  persecution,  to  in- 
s^ratiate  themselves  with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or,  from  inclination  and  liber- 
tinism, changed  also  their  religion.  From  these  different  motives,  many  fell 
from  Israel  ;|  and  several  of  those  who  had  once  taken  this  wicked  step,  join- 
ing themselves  with  the  king's  forces,  became,  as  is  but  too  common,  greater 
peri>ecutors  of  their  unhappy  brethren  than  the  heathens  themselves  employed 
to  execute  this  barbarous  commission. 

The  intendant  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  see  that  the  king's 
decree  was  punctually  obeyed,  was  called  Atheneus,  a  man  advanced  in  yean, 
and  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  who, 
for  that  reason,  was  judged  a  fit  person  to  invite  those  nations  to  join  in  it 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  began  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  up  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  suppressing  all  the  observancei 
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of  tlie  Jewifh  iaw.  They  polluted  the  temple  in  such  a  manner,that  it 
longer  fit  Ibr  the  service  of  God  ;  profaned  the  sabbaths  and  other  festivals; 
forbade  the-oircumtision  of  children;  carried  off  and  burned  all  the  copies  of 
the  law  lA^enev^r  they  could  find  them ;  abolished  all  the  oidinances  of  God 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  who  were  found  to  have 
acted  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king.  The  Syrian  soldiers,  and  the  in* 
tendant  who  commanded  them,  were  the  chief  instruments  by  wmch  the  Jews 
were  converted  to  the  religion  professed  by^the  sovereign. 

To  establish  it- the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  altars  aind  chapeb, 
filled  with  idols^  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  sacred  |;roves  were 
planted.  They  set  officers  over  these,  who  caused  all  the  people  to  ofier  sacri- 
fices in  them  every  month,  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  king  was  bom, 
who  mndethem  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  other  unclean  animals,  sacrificed  there. 

One  of  these  officers,  named  Apelles  came  to  Modin,  the  residence  of  Mat- 
rathias,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely  eealooa  for  the 
law  of  God.  He  was  soq  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Simon,  from  whose  father, 
^smoneus,  the  family  was  called  Asmoneans.  With  him  were  his  five  sons, 
all  brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  zeal  for  the  law  of  God  as  himsel£ 
These  were  Joannan^urnamed  Gaddis ;  Simon,  sumamed  Tbasi ;  Judas,  sur* 
named  Maccabeus ;  Eleazar,  called  Aharon  ;  and  Jonathan,  called  Apphus. 
On  arriving  at  Modin,  Appelles  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  explained  to 
them  the  purport  of  his  commission.  Directing  himself  afterwards  to  Matta- 
thias,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  conform  to  the  king's  orders ;  in  hopes 
that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  would  induce  alltne  rest  of  the  inna- 
bitants  to  follow  his  example.  He  promised,  that  in  case  of  hb  compliance,  the 
king  would  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  friends^and  appoint  him  a  member  of 
his  councH.;  and  that  he  and  his  sons  should  be  raised,  by  the  court,  to  the  great- 
est honours  and  preferments.  Mattathias  said,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly,  that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  e«»«h  ishootd  obey  Idng  Anti  • 
ochus,  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  should  abandon  the  la\^  of  their  forefathers, 
and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  he,  his  children,  and  his  brothers,  would  adhere 
for  ever  inviolably  to  the  law  of  God.* 

After  having  made  this  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew  going  up  to  the  altar  which 
the  heathens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice  there  in  obedience  to  the  king's  inhmction. 
ired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported  with  a  pust  andf  holy  in^ 
dignation,  he  fell  upon  the  apostato,  and  killed  him :  after  this,  being  assisted 
by  his  sons,  and  some  others  who  joined  them,  he  also  killed  the  king's  com- 
missioner, and  all  his  followers.!  Having  in  a  manner  thrown  up  the  standard 
by  this  bold  action,  he  cried  aloud  in  the  city,  ^^  Whoever  is  zealous  of  the 
law  J  and  maintaineth  the  covenants,  let  him  follow  me."  As  he  now  had  as- 
sembled hb  whole  family,  and  all  wno  were  truly' zealous  for  the  worship  of 
God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon  followed 
bv  others :  so  that  all  the  deserts  of  Judea  were  filled,  in  a  litde  time,  with  peo- 
ple who  fled  fi*om  the  persecution. 

At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbath,  for  fear  of  violating  the 
holiness  c-!*  *he  day,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  defence, but  su&re«^ 
themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  But  they  soon  became  sensible,  that  the  law  ol 
the  Sabbath  twas  not  bmding  on  persons  in  sv  *.h  imminent  danger.^ 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochus,that  his  decrees  were  not  so  impFicitl*' 
obeyed  in  Judea  as  in  all  otlier  nations,  he  went  thither  in  person,  in  ordei 

*  Etti  omnes  gentet  regi  Antiocbo  obeduiot,  at  diacedat  unusquicq^ae  a  teiritate  legis  patmm  anonnn,  a 
•onMntiat  mandatU  ejus:  ego.  et  filii  mei,et  fratrat  .meS,  dbediemut  legi  patnnn  notironiin.  1  Xac«,ab 
U.  i— 90.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  o.  8. 

\  God  had*  commMid^  hU  people  to  slajr  those  who  should  persuade  them  to  sacrifice  to  idols  s^ )  D  jk 
•A.  xil  rer.  6— 11. 

1  Omam,  q«i  zehnn  habet  teris,  stataem  testameDtnn,  exeat  post  me.    1  M sceab.  r'li.  7t 
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to  fee  Ibcm  pm  in  execution.  He  then  exercised  the  most  nomd  ciuehks 
overall  such  Jews  as  refused  to  abjure  their  reli^on ;  in  ordei  to  force'the  rest, 
by  the  dread  of  the  like  inhuman  treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was  required 
of  them.*  At  this  time  happened  the  martyrdom  of  Bleazar;  of  the  mo- 
ther and  her  seven  sons,  commonly  called  tire  Maccabees.  Although  their 
history  b  universally  known,  they  appear  to  me  so  important,  and  relate  so 
nearly  to  Antiochus,  whose  life  I  am  now  writm^,  that  I  cannot  prevail  with 
myself  to  omit  it.     1  shall  therefore  repeat  it  fh  almost  the  very  words  of  the 

Scripture.t 

The  extreHM  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned  many  to  fell  away, 
but,  on  the  other  side,  several  continued  inflexible,  and  chose  to  suffer  death, 
rather  than  pollute  themselves  by  eating  impure  meats.  Eleaear  was  one  of 
the  most  illimrious  amone  these.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years 
of  ase,  and  a  doctor  of  me  law,  whose  Kfe  had  been  one  continued  series  of 
spotkss  innocence.  He  was  commanded  to  eat  swine's  ffesh,  and  endeavours 
were  used  to  make  him  swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  his  mouth.  But,  Clea* 
ear  prefenrin^  a  gloHous  death  to  a  criminal  life,  went  voluntarily  to  execution ; 
and  persevenng  in  hb  resohite  patience,  was  determined  not  to  mfringe  the 
taw,  to  save  hb  life. 

nis  friends  who  were  present,  moved  with  an  unjust  compassion,  took  him 
aside,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  bring  him  such  meats  as 
be  was  allowed  to  eat ;  in  order  that  it  might  be  imaging,  that  he  had  eaten 
of  the  meats  of  the  sacrifice,  pursuant  to  the  kinff's  command ;  and  by  that 
means  save  hb  life.  But,  Cleazar  considering  only  what  great  age,  the  noble 
and  geneixias  sendments  he  was  bom  with,  and  tho  life  of  piirity  and  innocence 
which  he  had  led  from  hb  infancy,  required  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to  the 
ordina^es  of  the  holy  law  of  God,  that  he  would  rather  die  tnan  consent  to 
what  was  desired  of  him.  **  It  would  be  shameftil,**  said  he  to  them,  *'  for  me, 
at  thb  age,  to  use  such  an  artifice ;  as  many  young  men,  upon  the  supposition 
that  Eleazar,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  hea- 
thens, would  be  imposed  upon  by  such  deceit,  which  I  snould  nave  employed 
to  preserve  the  short  remains  of  a  corruptible  life;  and  thereby  I  should  dis- 
honour my  old  age,  and  expose  it  to  the  curses  of  all  men.  Besides,  suppose 
I  sAould  by  that  means  avoid  the  punishment  of  men,  I  could  never  fly  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  if  I  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  I  shall  appear  worthy  of 
old  age ;  and  still  leave  behind  me,  for  the  imitation  of  young  people,  an  ex- 
ample of  constancy  and  resolution,  by  suffering  patiently  an  honourable  death, 
for  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  holy  laws.'^  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended 
hb  speech,  than  he  was  dragged  to  execution.  TPhe  officers  who  attended  him, 
and  who  hitherto  had  behaved  with  some  humanity  toward  him,  grew  Airious 
upon  what  he  had  said,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pride.  When 
the  torments  had  made  him  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  he  vented  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said, "  O  Lord !  thou  who  art  possessed  of  the  holy  knowledge, thou  seest 
that  I,  whe  could  have  delivered  myself  from  death,  do  yet  suffer  cruel  ago- 
nies in  my  body,  but  in  my  soul  find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee.** 
Thus  died  this  noly  man ;  leaving,  by  his  death,  not  only  to  the  young  men, 
but  to  hb  whole  nation,  a  glorious  example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  thb  time,  seven  brothers,  with  their  mother,  were  seized  ;  and  king  An- 
tiochus would  force  them  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  contrar>'  to  their  law,  by  causing 
their  bodies  to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.  But  the  eldest  of  the 
brethren  said  to  him, "What  is  it  thou  woiildst  ask  or  have  of  us?  We  are 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than  violate  the  holy  laws  which  God  gave 
to  our  ibrefathers."  The  king  belnff  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordereil 
b^toen  pans  and  cauldrons  to  be  heated ;  and,  when  they  were  red,  he  caused 
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ihe  tongue  of  that  man  who  had  spoken  first  to  be  cut  off;  had  the  skin  tors 
from  hid  head,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  before  his  mo* 
ther  ana  his  brethren.  After  beinjc  mutilated  in  every  part  of  his  body, he 
was  brought  close  §o  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan.  While  these  variety  of 
tortures  were  inflicting  upon  hlhi,  his  brothers  and  their  mother  exhorted  eack 
other  to  die  courageously,  saying, "  The  Lord  God  will  have  regard  lo  tru»h ; 
he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us,  as  Moses  declares  in  his  song." 

The  first  dying  in  tnis  ma^er,  the  second  was  taken ;  and,  after  the  hd'i 
of  his  head,  with  the  skin,  were  torn  away,  he  was  asked  whether  lie  noulJ 
eat  of  some  meats  which  were  presented  to  him ;  otherwise,  that  all  his  limbs 
should  be  severed  from  his  body  But  he  answered  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  "  I  will  not  obey  any  of  your  commands."  He  was  then  tortured 
un  the  same  manner  as  his  brothers. ,  Being  ready  to  expire,  he  spoke  thus 
to  the  king,  '^  Wicked  prince,  you  bereave  us  of  this  terrestrial  life ;  but  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of  his  laws,  will  one  day 
raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to  put  forth  his 
tongue,  w^ich  ne  did  immediately ;  and,  afterwards,  stretching  forth  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  said,  ^  I  received  these  limbs 
from  heaven,  but  now  I  despise  them,  since  I  am  to  defend  the  laws  of  God  :  • 
fhim  the  sure  and  steadfast  hopes  that  he  will  one  day  restore  them  to  me.'^ 
The  king  and  all  his  followers  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  this  young 
man,  who  scorned  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  cruelty. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner,  and,  being  ready  to  die,  he 
said  to  the  monarch,  ''  It  is  for  our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  because 
we  hope  that  God  will  restore  us  to  life  at  the  resurrection ;  but  you, O king! 
will  never  rise  to  life."  p 

The  fifth,  while  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to  Antiochos,  "  You  now 
'act  according  to  your  own  will  and  pleasure,  because  you  are  invested  with 
absolute  human  power,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal  man.  But  do  not  imagine 
that  God  has  forsaken  our  nation.  Wait  but  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the 
wondrous  effects  of  his  power ;  and  in  what  manner  he  will  torment  yourself 
and  your  race." 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  expired,  said,  '*  Do^ot 
deceive  yourself:  it  is  true,  indeed,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquisite 
tortures  which  we  now  suffer :  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hopes  of 
impunity,  after  having  presumed  to  make  war  against  God  himself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  by  the  hopes  that  she  had  in  God, 
beheld,  with  incredible  resolution,  all  ner  seven  sons  die  thus  inhumanly  in  one 
day.  She  encouraged  them  by  the  wisest  and  most  pathetic  discourse,  and, 
uniting  a  manly  courage  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  she  said  to  them, 
**  I  know  not  in  what  manner  you  were  formed  in  my  womb ;  for  it  was  not 
I  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul  and  with  life, nor  formed  your  members;  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  fashioned  men,  and  who  gave 
being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  restore  you  to  life  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in 
return  for  your  having  despisea  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you  bear  to  his  laws." 

There  still  remained  her  youngest  son.  Antiochus  began  to  exhort  him  to 
a  compliance ;  assurin|^  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  raise  him  to  rirhes 
«md  power,  and  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  favourites,  if  he  would  fotsake 
the  laws  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  youth,  being  insensible  to  all  these  pro- 
mises, the  king  called  his  mother,  and  advised  her  to  inspire  the  child  with 
laLtary  counsels.  This  she  promised ;'  and,  jgoing  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing 
at  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  she  said  to  htm,  in  her  native  language,  "  Son,  have 
pity  on  me ;  on  me,  who  bore  yuu  nine  months  in  my  womb ;  vrho  for  thi'ee 
« years  fed  you  with  milk  from  my  breasts,  and  brought  you  up  ever  since.  I 
conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  they 
contain,  and  firmly  to  believe  that  God  formed  them  all,  as  well  as  man.  Fe&i 
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Mt  dMC  cniel  executioner;  but  show  yourself  worthy  of  your  brethrefiybv 
whinitting  cheerfully  to  denth ;  in  order  that,  by  the  Liercy  of  God,  I  ipay 
receiYe  you,  together  with  your  brothers,  in  the  glorv  which  awaits  us." 

As  she  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  voung  child  cried  aloud,  ^^  Whal 
n  it  you  expect  from  me  ?  1  do  not  obey  the  king's  command,  but  the  law 
which  was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from  whom  flow  all  tne  calamities 
with  which  the  Hebrews  have  been  afflicted,  you  shall  not  escape  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty.  Our  sufferings,  indeed,  are  owing  to  oui  sins :  but,  if  the 
Lord  our  GUmI,  to  punish  us,  was  for  a  little  time  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will 
be  appeased,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  servants.  But  as  for  ^ou,  the  most 
wicked,  the  most  impious  of  men.  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  vam  hopes.  You 
shall  not  escape  the  judgment  of  the  Creator,  who  b  all-seeing  and  omnipo- 
tent. As  to  my  brothen,  s^er  having  suflered  for  a  moment  the  most  cruel 
torments,  they  taste  eternal  ioys.  In  imitation  of  the  example  they  have  set 
me,  I  freely  give  up  my  body  and  life  for  the  laws  of  mv  forefathers :  and  I 
beseech  God  to  extend  hb  mercy  soon  to  our  nation ;  to  force  you,  by  wounds 
and  tortures  of  every  kind,  to  confess  that  he  is  the  only  God ;  and  that  his 
anger,  which  has  ju^y  fallen  on  the  If  ebrews,  may  end  by  my  death,  and 
th^  of  my  brethren." 

The  king,  now  transported  with  fiiry ,  and  unable  to  bear  these  insuks,  caused 
thb  last  youth  to  be  tortured  more  grievously  than  the  rest  Thus  he  died  in 
the  same  holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  Qod, 
At  last  the  mother  also  suflered  deatn. 

Mattathias,  before  he  died,  sent  for  his  five  sons ;  and  afier  exhorting  them 
to  fight  valiantly  for  the  law  of  Grod  against  their  persecutors,  he  appointed 
f  udas  for  their  general,  and  Sunon  as  president  of  the  council.  He  afterwards 
died,  ai)d  was  interred  at  Modin  in  the  burying  place  of  his  ancestors,  all  the 
%ithful  Israelites  sheddingfloods  of  tears  di  his  death.* 

Antiochus,  findinj^  that  Paulus  iEmilius,  a^r  havmg  defeated  Perseus,  and 
conquered  Macedonia,  hadsolemnized  games  in  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  situated 
on  tne  river  Strymon.  was  desirous  to  have  the  same  spectacle  exhibited  at 
Daphne,  near  Antiocn.  He  appointed  the  time  for  them,  sent  to  all  places  to 
invite  the  spectators,  and  drew  together  prodigious  multitudes.  The  games 
were  celebrated  with  incredible  pomp^  cost  immense  sums,  and  lasted  several 
days.  The  part  he  there  actecK  durm^  the  whole  time,  answered  in  every 
respect  to  the  character  given  him  by  Daniel,!  who  calls  him  a  vile  or  contempti- 
ble man,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere.  He  there  did  so  many  mad  actions  before 
that  infinite  multitude  of  people,  assembled  from  difierent  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  he  became  the  laughingnstock  of  them  all :  and  many  of  them  were  so  much 
disgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their  being  spectators  of  a  conduct  so  unworthy  of  a 
prince,  and  so  repdgnant  to  the  rul^  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they  refused 
to  go  Any  more  to  the  feast  to  .which  he  invited  them.| 

HeHiad  scarcely  ended  the  solemnization  of  these  games,  when  Tiberius 
Gracchus  arrived  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans,  in  order  to  have  an  eye 
on  the  actions  <^  Antiochus.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and  friendly  a 
reception,  that  the  ambassador  not  only  laid  aside  all  suspicion  with  regard  te 
bun,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  retained  any  resentment  with  respect  to  what 
had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but  even  blamed  those  who  spread  such  r^orts 
of  him.  lAntiochus,  besides  other  civilities,  quitted  his  palace  to  make  i  jom 
for  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  train,  and  was  even  ^oing  to  resign  his  crown 
lo  him.  The  ambassador  should  have  been  politician  enougli  to  suspect  all 
these  caresses;  f6r  it  is  certain  that  Antiochus  was  meditating,  at  that  time, 
bow  he  might  best  jrevenge  himself  on  the  Romans ;  but  he  disguised  his  sent?- 
meats,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  preparations. J 
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MTbite  AiltiQ!CmJSiAvas.amiisiiif^  himself  with  €eWbratkii|Pin(nri#t{ttt>IkM^M& 
Judas  was  acting  si  very  different  part  in  Judea.  A  fter  himn^  k^ied^aifjimily, 
he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  the  fortresses,  threw  strong  gairnsons  imoliH^ra 
and  thereby  awed  the  whole  country.  Apollonius,  who  was  |ovem€nrof  Su- 
maria  under  Antiochus,  thought  he  should  be  able  to  check  hi»  prog^ivw,  and 
accordingly  niftrched;  directly  against  him.  Judas  defeated  him,  and  <inxoe  <» 
;::reat  Rlau^^bter^of]  his  troops.  Seron,  another  commander,  who  had  fltftteffed 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  revenging  the  affront  his  mttster  had  received, met 
with  the  lik^  fate;  and  wast  abd  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle/^   '- 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  double  delmt,  be  was  exas> 
perated  to  fwy.  He  inuBedtately  assembled  all  his  troops,  which' form^  a 
mighty  army,  and  determined  to  ckstroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  andto  Attfe 
other  people  in  their  country.  But  when  hss  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had 
not  sufficient  sums  in  his  treasury,  having  exhausted  them  in  the^ibelish  el 
penses  he  had  lately  been  at.  For  want  gS  money  he  was  obKeed  to  sUs^esi 
the  vengeance  he  meditated  against  ^tm  Jewish  nation,  and  all  the  plans  Ik 
had  formed  for  the  lumediate  execution  of  that  design. 

He  had  squandered  immense  sUms  on  the  games.r    Be«des  this^he  hal 
been  extravagantly  profuse  in  every  other  respect,  particidariy  in  the  presentr 
which  he  bestowdd  onindividnals,  and  whole  bodies  of  men.'  «  He  wciiMd>ofteK 
throw  his  ni$>ney  abundantly  Among  his  attendants  and  others ;  sometinies  ir 
proper  season,  but  moat  frequently  without  sense  or  reasoR.t    On  these  occa 
sions  he  verified  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  of  him^  that  he  alMii^ 
'^  scatter  among  themtthe  prey  and  spoil  of  riches  ;"|  and  the  author' of 
Maccabees  saysy  thai  he  nad  been  exceeding  Uberat,  and  had  ^*'«bdtaided 
above  the  liings.  that}  were  before  him.'^§  We  are  told  by  AtbenaeuK,tt  that  -the 
circum^ances  whaoh  enabled  him  lo  cfefray  so  pnodigious  an  experfve,  were 
first,  the  spoils  he  hadiaken  iu  Bgypt,  contrary  to- the  promise  he  had  made 
Philometer'inhift  minority ;  seeendly,  the  sums  he  hiad  r^sed  amonr  his  friends 
by  way  of  free  gifc# ;  lastly,  t^lneh  was  the  most  considerable  artidei^  the*  plun- 
der of  a  great  numfaoHr  of  temples,  which  he  had' sacrilegiously  invaded. ' 

Besides  the  difficiikies>to  which  thewimt  of  money  reduced  him,otheT8'aNros^, 
accorumg  to  Qai^ieVs  prophecy,  ^'  from  the  tiding^"  which  ccune  to  hitn  ^*am. 
of  the  East  and  out  0I  the  North.^'IT  For  northwnrd,  Artexias,  king  of  Armenia, 
had  rebelled  against-  hmi  \  and  Persia,  whidb  lay  eastward,  discontinued  the 
regular  paymedtof  thetribute.  There,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  dom?nioitt| 
allthings  seemed  in  the  utmost  confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance, 
by  whidi  the  ancient  customs  of  samany  of  his  subjects  were  abolished,  and 
those  of  the  Gredcs,  of  whkh  he  was  ridiculeusly^md,  Established  in  thcar 
stead.*^  These  things  occasioned  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the  payments, 
which  till  then,  had  been  very  regular  throughout  that  valt  and  rich  empirei 
and  had  always  suppliledsilma^  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

To  remedy  these  fTieVances^  as  welkas  a  multitiide  of  olfaen^  he  resolved 
to  divide  his  forces  into  two  parts ;  lo  give  the  lOooMnand  of^one  of  hiaarmiei 
.  (o  Uysias,  descended  from  the  «oyal  Ubod  j  in  order  tliat'  he  might  subdue  the 
Jews ;  and  to  marchthe  other  into  Armenia,  and  afterwards  into  Persia,- to  re» 
instate  the  affairs  of  those  provinces  in  th&ir  former  floarishing'Cfmdition.  He 
accordingly  left  Lyttoa  tr.e  goveniment  of  all  the  countries  on  this  side  the 
Cuphrates,  and  tht^  care  of  his  son's  1  education,  who  afterwards  iTas  called 
Antiochus  Eupater,  he  being  then  ohiy  seven  years  of  aee.  After  passing 
Mount  Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxias,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  marched  (r^m  thence  into  Persia^  where  he  supposed  he  sliould  have  bu 
other  trouble  than  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  rich  orovince*  and  tlioae  )p  ^ 
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aapUMHirlKiod.  He  ibndly  flattered  hims^f,  that  he  there  sHoold  find  sumt 
smAcientto ill  his  colTers,  and  reinstate  all  his  affairs-  upon  their  former  pros- 
pert  hjs  foundations.* 

While  he  was  forming'  all  these  projects,  Lysias  was  meditating  how  he  might 
best  put  in  execution  the  orders  he  had  left  him,  esp^ially  those  which  related 
to  the  Jews.  The  Jcine  had  comnvinded  him  to  extirpate  them,  so  i»  not  to 
leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country ;  wUich  he  intended  to  people  with  other 
inhabitants^  and  to  distribute  the  lewU  among  them  by  kit  He  thought  it 
necessary  for  hiiu  to  make  the  more  ^l^^iipatch  in  this  expedition,  because  advice 
was  daii^  brought  him,  that  the  i-nr*  of  Judas  made  ra|Md  progress,  and  in- 
erased  m  strength,  by  taking  all  >he  fortresses  which  he  s^proAched. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Judea,  seemff  the  success  of 
Judas,  had  sent  ejrpresses,  with  advice  of  this,  to  Ptolemy  Afacron,  govemoi 
of  CcBlosyria  and  Palestine, on  v/hicn  Judea  depended;  and  hctd  prened  him, 
by  letter,  to  employ  such  nieasores  as  might  best  support  the  interests  of  their 
common  sovereign  in  this  important  conjunctiure.     JVI  acron  had  communicated 
his  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias.     A  resolution  was  therefore  immediately 
taken  to  send  an  army ^  of  vhich  Ptolemy  Macron  was  appointed  generalis 
simo,  into  Judea.     He  appointed  Nicanor,  his  intimate  friend,  his  lieutenant 
general ;  sent  him  before^^at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  with  Georgias, 
3  veteran  officer  of  con^u ornate  experience,  to  assist  him.     Accord mgly  they 
entered  the  country,  and  were  soon  followed  by  Ptolem^^  with  the  rest  of  the 
forces,  intended  for  that  eypedition.     The  armies,  when  joined,  came  and  en 
camped  at  Emmau<},  near  Jerusalem.    It  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and 
seven  thousand  horse. 

Thither  also  reppired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  consisted  of  merchants 
who  came  to  pt/rd^ase  the  slaves,  who.  it  was  supposed,  would  certainly  be 
taken  in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  had  wittered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  lev>'« 
ing  large  sums  of  money  by  this  means,  sufficient  to  pay  the  two  thousand  ta« 
'ents,  which  the  kln^  still  owed  to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  ancient  treaty 
of  Slpvius,  publish^  a  proclamation  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  declaring, 
that  all  the  prisoners  tak^n  in  that  war,  should  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  ninety 
foi  a  talent.  A  resolution  had  indeed  been  taken,  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  male 
adults ;  to  re'ii|ce  all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  of  the  latter,  at  the  pric«  above  mentioned,%vould  have  sold  exactly  for 
the  sum  in  question.  The  jmerchants,  therefore,  finding  this  would  be  a  very 
profitable  article  to  thenu  as  it  was  a  very  low  price,  flock%d  thither  in  crowds, 
and  brought  considerable  sums  with  them.  We  are  told  that  a  thousand,  all 
of  them  very  considerable  merchants,  arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on  this  oc- 
casion, without  including  their  domestics,  and  the  persons  they  should  want  tc 
look  after  the  x^antives  they  intended  to  purchase. 

Judas  and  his  orethren.  perceiving  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, by  the  approach  ol  so  powerful  an^army,  which  they  kne«r  had  been 
commanded  to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewish  nation,  resolved  to  make  a  very 
vigorous  defence ;  to  fight  for  themselves,  their  law,  and  their  liberty ;  and  either 
to  conquer,  or  die  sword  in  hand.  Accordingly^ they  divided  the  six  thousand 
men  under  their  command  into  four  bodies  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each.  Judas 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  ihe  command  of  the  three  others 
to  his  brethren.  He  afterwards  marched  them  to  Maspha,  there  to  offer  together 
*iieir  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  assistance  in  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  tney  were  reduced.  He  made  choice  of  this  place,  because,  as  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sanctuary  trampled  upon,  they 
could  not  aF«emble  in  it  tn. solemnize  tl^t  religious  act ;  and  Maspha  seemed 
the  fittest  place  for  that  purpose,  becuu^  God  was  worshipped  there  before 
the  foundation  of  the  temple.  ^ 

*  I  Maccab.  iii.  31 — 60.  et  iv.  1—^.     2  Maccab.  riit.  S — 23.     Josrph.  Antiq.  I.  xii..e.  1!.     Appian  it 
>rr.  p   117.     Bi^ron  is  Dan.  xi  44. 
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Here  are  now  tu  o  armies  ready  to  engage,  the  number  on  each  side  beju 
very  unequal,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds  still  more  so.'^  They  a|reeai 
however,  in  one  point,  viz.  both  were  firmly  persucftled  they  should  gain  the 
victory ;  the  one  because  they  had  a  nighty  army  of  well  disciplined  troop8| 
commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  generals ;  the  other,  because  they  put 
their  whole  trust  in  the  God  of  armies-f  • 

After  proclamation  had  been  made,  according  to  the  law,  that  those  wlio 
nad  built  a  house  that  year,  or  manied  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or  were  afraid, 
had  liberty  to  retire,!  the  army  of  Judas  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  men. 
But  this  valiant  captain  of  the  people  of  God,  resolutely  determined  to  fight 
the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy  with  only  this  handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the 
issue  to  Providence,  advanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near  thf. 
enemy,  and  told  his  soldiers,  after  havine  animatea  them  by  all  the  motives 
which  the  present  conjuncture  supplied,  that  he  intended  to  cive  the  Syrians 
battle  on  the  morrow^  and  therefore  that  they  must  prepare  lor  it. 

But,  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  Gorgias  had  been  detached 
from  the  enemy's  camp  with  (ive  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  all  chosen 
troops,  and  that  he  was  marching  a  by-way,  through  which  the  apostate  Jews 
led  him,  in  order  to  come  and  surprise  his  camp  in  the  night ;  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  frustrating  that  design,  but  even  madernse  of  that  very  stratagem 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  employ  against  him,  and  was  successful  in  it. 
For,faising  his  canip  immediately,  and  carrying  off  the  baggage,  he  marched 
and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  weakened  by  tne  best  troops  having  been  de- 
tached from  it ;  and  spread  sucn  terror  and  confusion  in  every  part  of  it,  that 
after  three  thousand  Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest  fled,  and  left  him 
the  whole  plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  |iis  formidable  detachml^nt,  Judas,  like 
a  wise  captain,  kept  his  troops  together,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  disperse 
for  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of  tne  enemy,  till  they  should  have  defeated  that  body 
also.  He  was  successful  without  coming  to  a  battle ;  for  Gorgias,  after  failing 
to  meet  with  Judas  in  his  camp,  and  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  moun- 
tains, whither  he  supposed  he  nad  retired,  withdrew  at  last  into  his  camp ;  and 
finding  it  in  a  blaze,  and  his  soldiers  scattered  and  flying  away,  it  was  im 
possible  for  him  to  keep  them  in  order;  so  that  these  threw  down  their  amis 
and  fled  also.  Judas,  an^the  men  under  hh  command,  then  pursued  them 
vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on  this  occasion,  than  they  had 
before  done  in  the  cUmp.  Nine  thousand  Syrians  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  fled  were  either  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  his  soldiers  back,  in  order  to  plunder  the  camp, 
where  they  met  with  immense  booty ;  and  great  numbers  who  were  come  as 
to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  weie  themselves  taken  prisoners,  and  sold. 
The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  was  solemnized  in  the  most  religirMjs  man- 
ner. The  Hebrews,  on  that  ocfcasiop,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  htiy  ioy :  and 
unanimously  returned  thanks  to  the  Creator,  for  the  great  and  signal  driver 
ance  he  had  wrought  in  their  favour. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  the  feeble  opposition  which  the  human 
arm  is  able  to  make  against  that  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  alone  the  fate  of 
battle  depends.  It  is  evident,  th^t  Judas  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  weak- 
ness. "  How  can  we,"  says  he  to  the  Almierhty,  before  the  battle,  "  stand  be- 
fore them,  unless  thou  thyself  assistest  us  ?'^  And  it  is  as  evident  that  he  was 
no  less  firmly  persuaded  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  "  The  victory,"  he  haa 
said  above,  "  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiers,  but  it  is  from  heaven 
that  all  our  strength  comes."  But  although  Judar  had  so  entire  tr  confidence 
m  God,  he  employed  all  those  exp^ents  which  the  most  experienced  anc 
bravest  general  could  use,  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory.     Ho  v  excellent  t 
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l>attan  liave  we  here  for  generals !  To  pray  with  humility,  because  all  thinf^s 
depend  on  God  ;  and  to  act  irith  vigour,  as  if  all  things  depended  on  man. 

Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  he  had  gained,  and  reinforcec 
by  a  greater  number  of  troops  whom  this  success  brought  t6  him,  employed 
tbe  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  to  distress  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Know- 
ing that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two  lieutenants  of  Antiochm,  were  rabing 
troops  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle, 
and  lulled  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  men.* 

Lysias,  hearing  of  the  ill  success  which  the  arms  of  Antiochus  had  met  with 
m  J.udea,  and  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained  in  that  country,  was  in  great 
astonishment  and  perplexity.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  king  had  a  strong 
desire  to  extirpate  that  nation,  he  made  mighty  preparations  for  a  new  expe- 
dition against  the  Jews.  He,  accordingly,  levied  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  and  five  thousand  horse,  all  chosen  troops ;  and,  putting  himself  at  their 
bead,  he  marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants.! 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Idumaea.  Judas  advanced  toward  him,  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand men ;  and,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist  him,  he  engaged 
the  enemv  w]ih  his  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  killed  five  thousand  of  them, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias,  disrmayed  at  the  surprising  valour  of  th< 
ews,  who  fought  with  intrepid  courage,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back 
us  conquered  army  to  Antioch ;  intending  to  return  and  attack  them  again 
next  year,  with  a  still  more  powerful  body  of  forces. 

Judas  being  lefl  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of  I^ysias,  took  advantage 

Uib  opportunity,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  recovered  th.e  sanc- 
iiary  from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it  again  to  the  service  of  God. 
This  solemn  dedication  continued  a  week,  all  which  was  spent  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  delivery  that  God  had  vouchsafed  them ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
anniversary  of  it  should  be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  nations. 
jeJous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a  league  to  destroy  them ;  ana 
resolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  order  to  extirpate  that  people.^ 

This  prince  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  the  tribute  which  had  not  been  re- 
gularly paid.  He  was  informed,  that  Elymais  was  thought  to  abound  with 
ncbes ;  and  especially ,  that  in  a  temple  of  that  city,  which  Polybius  says  was 
dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venus  according  to  Appian,  prodigious  sums  were 
laid  up.  He  went  thither,  with  a  design  to  take  the  city,  and  plunder  the 
temple,  as  he  had  before  done  Jerusalem.  But  his  design  being  made  known, 
tbe  country  people  and  the  inhabitants  o(  the  city  took  up  arms  to  defend  their 
temple,  and  gave  him  a  shameful  repulse.  Antiochus,  thunderstruck  at  this 
disgrace,  withdrew  to  £cbatana.§ 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  was  brought  to  him  at  that  place  of  the  defeat 
of  Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in  Judea.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  set  oi^t 
with  all  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  his  wrath ;  venting  nothing  but  menaces  on  his  march,  and  breathing 
only  final  ruin  and  destruction.  Advancing  in  this  disposition  toward  Baby 
Ionia,  which  was  in  his  way,  fresh  expresses  came  to  him  with  advice  of  the 
defeat  of  Lysias,  and  also  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple,  thrown  down 
the  altars  and  idols  which  he  had  set  up  in  it,  and  re-established  their  ancient 
worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased.  He  immediately  commanded  his 
charoteers  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in  order  that  he  might  havl»  an  op- 
portunity to  satiate  fully  his  vengeance;  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  the 
Duryiijg-place  of  the  wnole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhabi- 

♦  fi  Mftccab.  Tiii.SO— 33.  '  ' 

t  A.  M.  3839.     AnL  J.  C.  165.     1  Maccab.  iv.  -36—35.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  e.  11. 
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tant  in  it.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  that  blasphemous  expression,  wneo  ae 
was  struck  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  was  seized  with  incredible  pains  in  bii 
bowels,  and  the  most  excessive  pangs  of  the  cholic.  "  Thus  the  murderer 
and  blasphemer,"  says  the  author  of  the  Maccabees,  '^  havinf^  suffered  raost 
grievously,  as  he  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable  death,  in  a  stranirp 
country,  m  the  mountains." 

But  still  his  uride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock :  so  far  frcm  h,  that^ 
suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  transports  of  his  fury,  ano 
breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  for  proceed- 
ing with  all  possible  speed  in  the  iourney.  But  as  his  horses  were  running 
forward  impetuously,  he  fell  from  his  chai  iot,  and  thereby  bruised,  in  a  very 
grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body;  so  that  hb  attendants  were  forced 
to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  suffered  inexpressible  torments.  Worms 
crawled  from  every  part  of  him ;  his  flesh  fell  away  piece-^neal,  and  the  stench 
was  so  great,  that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being  himself 
unable  to  bear  it,^It  is  meet," says  he,'^to  be  subject  unto  God;  and  man 
who  is  mortal,  should  not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  a  god."*  Acknow- 
ledging that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Israel  which  struck  him,  because 
of  the  calamities  he  had  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  he  promised  to  exert  his  ut- 
most  liberality  toward  his  chosen  people ;  to  enrich,  with  predoiy  ^^  tb^ 
holy  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  had  plundered ;  to  furnish^  from  his  re- 
venues, the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  tne  expense  of  the  sacrifices ;  to  turn 
Jew  himself:  and  to  travd  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  publish 
the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  to  calm  the  wrath  of  God  by  these 
mighty  promises,  which  the  violence  of  his  present  affliction,  and  the  fear  of 
future  torments,  extorted  from  his  mouth,  but  not  from  his  heart.  But,  adds  the 
author  in  question, "  This  wicked  person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no 
more  would  have  mercy  upon  him."t  Thus  this  murderer  and  blasphemer 
names  which  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees  substituted  in  the  place  of  Illustri- 
ous, which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  prince,  being  struck  in  a  dreadful  main- 
ner,  and  treated  as  he  treated  others,  nnished  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable 
death.| 

Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been  brought  up  witfi  bin 
from  his  infancy ;  was  his  favourite,  and  bestowed  on  him  flie  regency  of  Syria 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.     He  put  into  his  hands 
the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  ex 
hortin^  him,  especially,  to  employ  nis  utmost  endeavours  to  give  him  such  an 
education  as  would  best  teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  sub- 
jects with  justice  and  moderation.    Few  princes  give  such  instructions  to  their 
children  till  they  are  near  their  end ;  and  that,  atWr  having  set  them  a  quke 
different  example  during  their  whole  lives.     Philip  caused  the  king's  body  to 
be  conveyed  to  AntiochL     This  prince  had  reigned  eleven  years. 

•SECTION  rv. — PROPHECIES  OF  DAKIEL  RELATING  TO  ANTIOCHtS  EPIPHAHCS. 

As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  people  of  God, 
who  formed  the  Jewish  church,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  tvpe  of  the 
Antichrist,  who,  in  after  ages,  was  to  afflict  the  Christian  church ;  the  prophe- 
cies of  Danit^l  expatiate  much  more  on  this  prince  than  on  any  other  men- 
tioned in  them.  This  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  relates  to 
his  wars  in  E^pt  and  the  other  to  the  persecution  carried  on  by  him  against 
the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  these  separately,  and  unite  together  the  various 
places  where  mention  is  made  of  them. 


*  IMaccab.  iz.  12.  13  Mac'*ab.  xiii. 

I  PolybiM  attests  the  truth  of  this,  and  relates  that  Aotiochus  was  troahled  with  a  perpetual  delunni  ; 
oaapining  that  ii|tectre8  stood  perpetually  before  him  reproachinf  him  with  his  brines.  Thia  historiaa,  who 
»as  unacquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  aski^s  as  the  cause  of  this  pumshment.  the  laerilefioos  attcBtyi* 
«rmed  by  this  prince  against  the  temple  or  T)'iana  in  Elyraais.— Poljb.  in  Eiserpt.  Take.  ^  l4Sk 
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WAEi  or  ANTlOCHfTB  EPIPHANSS  AGAIN8T  EGYPT,  FORETOLD  BT  DANIBI 

THE  PROPHET. 

^  And  in  his  (Seleucus  Philopator's)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to 
whom  they  shall  not  ^ive  the  honour  of  tiie  kingdom  :  but  he  shall  come  in 
-peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries/'*  This  verse,  which  points 
out  the  accession  of  Antiochus  to  the  crown,  has  been  already  explained. 

*•  And  with  die  arms  of  a  flood  shall  ihev  (the  Syrians)  be  overflown  be- 
fore him,"  Antiochus  Cpiphanes,''  and  shajl  l>e  broken ;  yea,  also  the  prince 
of  the  covenant"!  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Seleucus,  and  his  adherents,  as 
also  those  of  the  Egyptian  king,  who  had  formed  designs  agsunst  Svria,  were 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes,  and  dispersed  by  the  arrival 
o(  Antiochus,  whose  presence  disconcerted  all  their  projects.  By  the  "  prince 
of  the  covenant,"  we  may  suppose  to  be  meant,  either  Heliodorus,  the  chief 
of  the  conspirators,  who  had  killed  Seleucus ;  or  rather  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Eg>'pt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  subjects,  when  he 
was  meditating  a  war  against  Syria.  Thus  Providence  removed  this  power* 
ful  adversary,  to  make  way  for  Antiochus,  and  ra'ise  him  to  the  throne. 

The  prophet,  in  the  following  verses,  points  out  clearly  the  four  difier&nt 
expeditions  bf  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

FIRST  BXPSDITfON  OP  ANTlOOHtTS  INTO  EGFTFT. 

"  And  af^er  the  league  made  with  him,"  with  Ptolemy  Philometer  hb  nephew, 
king  of  Egypt,  '*  he  shall  work  deceitfully ;  for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall 
become  strong  with  a  small  people."}  AntiocHus,  though  he  was  already  de- 
termined on  the  war,*'  yet  he  shall  assume  a  specious  appearance  of  friendship 
for  the  king  of  Egypt."  He  even  sent  Apollonius  to  Memphis,  to  be  present 
M  the  banquet  given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's  coronation,  as  a  proof  that 
it  was  a^eeable  to  him.  But  soon  after,  on  pretence  of  defending  his  nephew, 
he  marcned  into  Egypt,  with  a  small  army,  in  coinparison  of  those  which  he 
levied  afterwards.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Pelusium.  Antiochus  was 
strongest,  that  is,  victorious,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Tjrre.  Such  was  the 
end  of  his  first  expedition. 

SECOND  BXFBDITION  OV  ANTIOOHOS  TITTO  BOTPT. 

"  He  shall  enter  peaceably,  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province," 
Egypt,  **  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers 
fathers  ;  he  shall  scatter  amor.g  them,"  his  troops^  "  the  prey  and  spoil  and 
riches ;  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strong  holds,  even 
for  a  time."§ 

'^  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  bis  courage  against  the  kins  of  the 
South,"  of  Egypt,''  with  a  great  army,  and  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  stir- 
red vr;}  to  battle  witn  a  very  great  and  mighty  army,  but  he  shall  not  stand ; 
for  they  sliall  forecast  devices  against  him."!! 

"  Yea,  tliey  that  ked  on  the  portion  of  hb"  the  king  of  Egypt's  **  meat,  shall 
destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  overflow  |  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain."Y 

In  these  three  verses  appear  the  principal  characters  of  the  second  expe- 
dition of  Antiochus  into  Egypt;  his  mijghty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests, the 
rich  spoils  he  carried  from  thefice,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treachery  he  be 
gan  to  practise  witii  regard  to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus.  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in  making  preparations  foi  a 
second  expedition  into  Egypt,  invaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit.  "  Wherefore,  he  entered  into  Egypt  with  a  great  multi- 
tude, with  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a  great  navy.  And 
made  war  against  Ptolemy  khig  of  Egypt :  but  Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and 
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6ed ;  and  many  were  woynded  to  death.     'I'hus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in 
liie  land  of  E^ypt,  and  he  tock  the  spoils  thereof."* 

Daniel,  in  some  subsequent  verses,  is  more  minute  in  his  prophecy  of  this 
event. 

"  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  push  at  him  ;** 
Ptolemy  is  here  alluded  to;  "  and  the  king  of  the  North,-' Antiochus, "  shal 
come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and 
with  many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow 
and  pass  o\  er."t 

'^  lie  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall  be 
overthrown :  but  he  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edoni  and  Moab,  and 
the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon.'^J 

"  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  shall  not  e8cape.''§ 

'^  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  ot  silver,  and  over 
the  precious  things  of  Egypt,''  &c.II 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  witli 
Daniel's  prophecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the  prophet  is 
more  clear  and  particular  than  the  historian.  ^ 

Diodorus^  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory,  conquergq  all  Egypt, 
or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it :  for  all  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted,  opened 
their  ^ates  to  the  conqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt  with  an  astonishm^  rapidity, 
and  did  that  "  which  his  forefathers  had  not  done,  nor  his  father's  fathers."** 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  Antiochus,  who 
at  first  treated  him  with  kindness ;  had  but  one  table  with  him,  seemed  to  be 
greatly  concerned  for  hb  welfare,  and  left  him  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
Kine;dom,  reserving  to  himself  Pelusium.  which  was  the  key  of  it.  For  An- 
tiochus assumed  this  appearance  of  friendship,  with  no  other  view  than  to  have 
the  better  opportunity  of  ruining  him.  "  They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his 
meat  shall  destroy  him."tt 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at  that  time,  the  news  which 
was  brought  of  the  general  revolt  of  the  Jews,  obliging  him  to  march  against 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  offended  at  Philometer  for 
having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  raised  Evergetes,  his  younger 
brc»ther,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in  Alexandria,  took  this 
opportunity  to  return  into  Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned 
monarch,  but  in  reality  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  tne  kuigdom. 

THIRD  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

^  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief;  and  they  shall  speak 
lies  at  one  table ;  but  it  shall  not  prosper ;  for  the  end  shall  be  at  the  dme 
appointed."tJ 
"  Then  shall  he,"  Antiochus, "  return  into  his  land  with  great  riche8."§§ 
The  third  expedition  of  Antiochus  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out  more 
clearly.  That  prince,  hearing  that  the  Alexandrians  had  raised  Evergetet 
to  the  throne,  returned  to  Egypt  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  Phi- 
lometer :  "  Per  honestum  speciem  majoris  Ptolemaei  reducendi  in  regnum."|I| 
After  having  overcome  the  Alexajidrians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Pelusium,  he  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  But,  finding  the  inhabitants  made  a  strong  opposition, 
he  was  contented  with  malcing  himself  master  of  Egypt  again,  in  the  name  of 
his  nephew,  in  whose  defence  he  pretended  to  have  drawn  the  sword :  "  Cui 


^ 
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i^giiffli  qomri  suis  viribus  simulabat.''*  They  were  ihai  at  Memphis,  eat  at 
:ne  same  table^  and  behaved  toward  one  another  with  all  the  outward  marks 
of  a  sincere  Anendship.  The  uncle  seemed  to  have  the  nephew's  interest  at 
heart,  and  the  nephew  to  repose  the  highest  confidence  in  nis  uncle ;  but  all 
vhis  was  mere  show,  both  dissemblinff  their  real  sentunents.  The  uncle  en- 
deavoured to  crush  his  nephew:  '^  Ciii  return  qusensuis  viribus  simulabat, 
It  ruox*/ictorem  aggrediretur  ;'^  and  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  his  design, 
^  voluntatis  <gus  non  ignarus,"  strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
Orother.  Thus  neither  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  other :  nodding  was  yet 
ietermmedy  and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

* 

FOVRTH  KXPCDITIOir  OF  AlfTIOCHUS  IRTO  BOTPT. 

^  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return  and  come  toward  the  South ;  bat  it 
shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter."  { 

^  For  the  shi)y  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him :  therefore  he  shall  be 
grieved  and  return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant."^ 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled, 
\w  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  publicly  that  he  intended  to  conquer 
iC^ypt  for  himself.  And,  to  support  his  pretensions,  ^'  he  returned  toward  the 
South,"  that  b,  into  Egypt,  but  was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedition  as  be- 
fore. As  he  was  advancing  to  besiege  Alexandria,  Popilius  and  the  other  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  who  were  on  board  a  fleet  composed  of  Macedonian  or 
Greek  ships,  for  tnb  the  Hebrew  word  Chittim  signifies,  which  they  found  at 
Delos,  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  leave  Egypt.||  He  obeyed,  but 
"  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  made  tne  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  feel 
the  dire  eflects  of  his  indignation,"  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye-witness  to  this  event,  could  it  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  (yoint  it  out  in  a  clearer  and  more  exact  manner  ? 

II.  CRUEL  PERSECITTIOir  EXERCISED  BT  ANTIOCHUS  AOAIlfST  THE  JElls,  AVD* 

FORETOLD   BT   THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

I  HAYS  mentioned  and.explained,  in  another  place,  the  account  which  Daniel 
!he  prophet  gives  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  tne  Great,  and  those  of  his  four 
successors. 

^  Behohl  a  he-goat  came  from  the  West,  on  tlm  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
louche  uot  the  ground."ir  Could  it  have  been  bmsible  to  denote  more  plainly 
tlie  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conq&ests  ?  "  The  he-goat  wax«d  very  great,  and 
when  lie  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  no- 
table ones  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven.'**  These  are  Alexander's  four 
successors.  ^'  And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed 
exceeding  sreat,  toward  the  Southland  toward  the  East,  and  toward  the  plea- 
sant land."tt  This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  who  gained  several  victories  to- 
ivard  the  south,  and  the  east,  and  who  strongly  opposed  the  army  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom  God  was  the  strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which  Epiphanes  proclaimed 
agai-).st  the  people  of  God,  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  njnd  nis  temple. 

^'  And  it  waxed  great,"  the  horn,  '^  even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  it  cast 
jiown  some  of  the  host,  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
i^iem.tl  Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host,''  to  God ; 
'  and  by  him  the  dauy  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sano 
ruary  was  cast  down.^  And  a  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice 
by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the  grotmd,  and  it 
practised  and  pro6pered."|f|| 
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Dfinielgivti  still  ift^attr extent  to  the  same  proplif^cym  Mselextenth  rha|il€r 

**  His  Inviri  shall  be  against  the  holy  c*»venant;  and  he  sliuH  <k)  exploits 
He  shall  return  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant.'^* 

During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  prevailed  fhat  Antiochus  waf 
dead,  and  the  Jews  hac^been  accused  of  expressing  great  joy  at  it.  He  there> 
upon  marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the  barbarity  that  his 
fury  could  suggest.  About  forty  thousand^  men  were  killed,  and  thft  same 
number  sold  as  slaves,  in  three  days.  Antiochus  went  into  the  temple^  pol- 
luted it,  and  carried  off  all  the  vessels,  treasures,  and  rich  ornaments.^ 

After  Popilius  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  he  turned  the  fury  he  con- 
ceived 'jpon  that  occasion  against  the  Jews.  He  sent  Apollonius  into  Judea, 
with  01  Jers  to  kill  all  thelfnen  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  sell  the  women 
and  children.  Accordingly,  Appollonius  made  dreadful  havoc  in  Jerusalem, 
set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls,  and  carried  the  women  and  children 
into  captiviry.j§  • 

"  He  shall  return  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy  co- 
venant. And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part;  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanc- 
tuary of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place 
the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.  And  such  as  do  wickedly  agamst  the 
covenant,  sliall  be  cornipt  by  flatteries,'*  &c.|| 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  renounce  the  law.  Hay- 
ing published  an  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  were  commanded,  upon 
pain  of  death  to  change  their  religioti.  He  sent  some  officers  to  Jerusalemi 
ordering  them  to  pollute  the  temple,  and  aboFish  the  worship  of  the  Most  High. 
They  accordingly  dedicated  this  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  placed  his 
statue  in  it.  They  raised  in  every  part  of  the  city  profane  temples  and  altars, 
where  they  compelled  the  Jews  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  partake  of  meats  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  Many  from  the  dread  of  torture,  seemed  to  comply  in  all  things 
required  firom  ihem,  aod  even  prompted  others  to  countenance  their  base  apos- 
tacy.f 

^'  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  he,"  Antiochus, 
*  corrupt  by  flatteries ;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  Grod,  shall  be  strong 
and  do  exploits."  This  manifestly  points  out  old  Eleazar,  the  seven  Macca- 
bees and  their  mother,  and  a  ereat  number  of  other  Je>¥S,  who  courageously 
opposed  the  impious  orders^  the  king.** 

"  And  they  tnat  understand  among  the  people  shall,  instruct  many :  yet 
they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  name,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many 
days,"tt     This  relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

"  Now  when  they  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help :  but  many 
shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries.^tt  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus.sup^ 
ported  the  distressed  nation,  and  the  almost  universally  abandoned  religion 
with  so  small  a  number  of  forces,  that  we  can  consider  the  success  which  the 
Almighty  gave  their  arms  no  other  than  a  miracle.  Their  troops  grew  mor^ 
numerous  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  formed  a  very  considerable  body. 

^  ind  some  of  them  of  understaniding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  pin^ 
and  X)  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end ;  because  it  is  yet  for  a 
time  appointed."§§    The  sufferings  and  death  of  tliose  who  steadfastly  refused 
to  obey  the  kin^s  decree,  was  their  glory  and  triumph. 

^  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  ana  he  shaQ  exalt  himself, 
and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things 
tffainst  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  acconn 
p&shed  :  for  that  that  is  determined,  shall  be  done."! 


*  Dao.  %i.  38,  SO.  f  We  are  told  io  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was  twice  this  mraiber. 
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**  Neither  sha;  be  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers^  not  the  desire  of  wotnen, 

aor  regard  any  pt>d  :  for  he  shall  inugnify  himself  above  alj.''* 

Epiphanes  ridiculed  all  religions.     He  phiodervd  the  temples  of  (ireece, 
and  wanted  to  rob  that  of  Elymais.     He  exercised  his  impious  fury  ciiieflv 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  ahoosl  without  any  cesi&tance.    Tlx*  A! 
mighty  seemed  to  wink  for  a  time  at  all  the  aboaunatious  which  were  coniini^ 
ted  in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against  bis  people  was  satisfied. 

^  But  tidings  out  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north,  shall  trouble  hiiii :  there 
fore  he  shall  go  ft>rth  with  great  fury  to  destroy^  and  utterly  to  take  awa> 

many."! 

Antiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought  himttba^t  the  provinces  of 
the  east,and  Artcxias,  king  of  Armenia,  to  the  north,  were  in  arms,  and  going 
to  throw  off  his  yoke.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  when  Antiochus  had  formed  a 
nrsolution  to  force  the  Jews  to  change  their  religion,and  embrace  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Parthians  had  revolted  from  Antiochus.}  Before  he  set  out  for 
the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  be  gave  Lysias,  whom  he  ap» 
pointed  recent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  half  his  army ;  commanding 
nira  to  ejctirpate  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle  other  nations  in  their  country .§ 

"  He  shall  plant  the  tabernac'esof  his  palace,"  [in  Apadnoll]  "  between  the 
sons  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain"  [of  Zabi] ,  yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end, 
and  none  shall  help  him."1F  This  verse  which  is  literally  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  is  very  diflScult  to  be  explained,  because  of  the  two  words  Apadno 
and  Zabi,  whicn  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  geography.  The  readet 
knows  that  I  do  not  take  upon  me  tocle^r  up  difficulties  of  this  kind.  For- 
phyryj  whom  we  have  no  reason  to«suspect,  imagined  that  this  alluded  to  the 
expedition  of  Antiochgs  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to  his  death  which  hap- 
pened on  that  march.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  inter- 
preters, and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet  therefore  declares  that  Antiochus  shall  pitch  his  camp  near 
mount  Zabi,  doubtless  the  same  with  Taba,**  "  where,  according  to  PoIybius,tt 
he  died,  and  there  he  shall  come  to  his  end,"  being  abandoned  by  God,  and 
having  none"  to  help  him."  We  have  seen  how  h^  expired,  in  ihe  most  cruel 
agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailing  repentance,  which  only  increased  hit 
torments. 

Theodoret,St.  Jerom.  and  several  interpreters,  take  all  that  the  prophet  Dan- 
el  speaks  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  m  another  sense,  as  alluding  to 
Antichrist  It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who  was  equally  impious  and  cruel, 
is  one  of  the  most  lively  as  well  as  most  ezpre&sive  types  of  that  enemy  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  our  holy  religion 

It  is  impossible  for  us  while  we  are  reading  this  prophecy,  not  to  be  forci- 
bly struck  at  seeing  the  justness  and  accuracy  ^  ith  which  the  prophet  traces  the 
principal  characteristics  of  a  king,  whose  history  is  so  much  blended  with  that 
of  the  Jews;  and  we  perceive  evidently,  that  for  this  reason  the  Holy  Spirity 
either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking  only  a  transient  noticd  of  the  acti«)ns  of  other 
mrich  more  famous  princes,  dwells  so  lone  on  that  of  Antiochus  Epipbanet. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretell  a  multitude  of  events,  so  very  19* 
mote,  and  which  depended  on  so  many  arbitrary  circumstances  !  How  mani- 
festly did  the  Spirit,  which  presented  futurity  to  his  view,  show  it  him  as  pr^ 
sent,  and  in  as  clear  a  light  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with  his  bodily  eyes!  Do  not 
tne  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the 

•  Dm.  %\.  37.  t  V^r.  -44. 
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oeitainty  of  the  Chriftian  religion^  become,  i  y  such  proofii,  in  a  maamr  pii 
pable  and  self-evident  ? 

No  prophecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,  and  so  indisputable 
a  manner  as  this.  Porphyry,*  the  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  relieioii, 
as  well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being  infinitely  perplexed  in  find- 
ing so  i^eat  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  rela- 
tions given  by  the  best  nistorians,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  this  conforaiity  ; 
for  ihat  would  have  been  repugnant  to  sense,  and  denying  the  shining  of  the 
sun  at  noon-day.  However,  ne  took  another  course,  in  order  to  undenpine 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured,  by  citing  all  the  histo- 
rians extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  in  a  very  exten- 
sive manner,  that  whatever  ii  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  hap- 
pened exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet ;  and  he  concluded  from  this  per- 
fect uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of  events  could  not 
possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many  years  before  they  happened ; 
and  that  this  work  must  certainly  have  been  written  by  some  person  who 
.ived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  and  borrowed  Daniel's  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  Cnristians  and  heathens,  the  former  would  in- 
disputably carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by  good  proo6y 
ihat  DanieFs  prophecies  were  really  wiHten  by  him.  This  they  proved  unan- 
swerably, by  citing  the  testimony  of  a  whole  people,  I  mean  the  Jews,  who^e 
evidence  could  not  be  suspected  or  disallowed,  as  they  were  still  greater  ene- 
mies to  the  Christian  religion  than  the  heathens  themselves.  The  reverence 
they  had  for  the  sacred  writings,  of  which  Providence  had  appointed  them 
the  depositaries  and  guardians,  was  so  great,  that  they  would  have  thought 
him  a  criminal  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  who  should  have  attempted  only  to 
transpose  a  single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in  them ;  what  idea  then  would 
they  have  entertained  of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any  sup- 
positious books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested  the  reality  of 
Daniel's  prophecies.  And  were  there  ever  proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so 
•/ictorious  ?  "  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure,  O  Lord,  for  ever.^ 
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mi8  BMk  rawlaJBi  tbre«  •rtiel«t.  la  tb«  int,  the  history  of  Pei^eut.  the  Imat  kty  of  MMedooia,  is  n^ 
kltd :  W  rdf  aed  eleren  rean,  aa^  was  dethnaad  ia  the  ve»r  of  the  world  S89S  The  tecood  article 
fae*  CO  (rooB  the  defeat  of  Pcrteas  to  the  roia  of  Coriotb,  which  was  luken  mad  boriled  in  the  yeer  ol 
Iks  world  38At.  aad  iaclodes  somethiof  niore  thaa  twealj-ooe  years.  The  third  article  contaios  the  hi» 
tofy  of  Sjria  aad  that  of  l^pt*  which  are  fanerftllj  oaited  That  of  Sjrra  continued  almost  ooe  hua 
diad  jaars  horn  Aatiochas  Eapator,  too  of  Aatiochm  Epiphaoes,  to  Aotiochot  Asiaiicus,  under  whos 
Sjria  beeaaie  a  prov^ioce  of  the  Ronaa  empire  ;  that  is  to  saj,  from  ihPjrear  of  the  world  3840  to  3930 
Ilia  h&ilorr  of  EfTPt  iaclodes  also  oae  hoadred  jeara,froin  the  twentieth  rrar  of  Ptolfcnwiis  Philometer 
tiB  tba  expalsioo  of  Ptolensw  AuleUt,  that  ia,  from  the  year  of  the  world  9846  to  the  jear  994«. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Tais  artide  embraces  eleven  years,  beinc^  the  whole  reifpfi  of  Persius,  the 
fast  king  of  Macedonia,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3826  to  3837* 

nCTION  I. — PBBSEUS  PBKPARKS>OR  WAR  AOAINST  THE  ROMANS.      HB  KNDBA* 

VODBS  A  RECONCILIATION  WITH  THE  ACH£ANS 

Ths  death  of  Philip  happened  ver^  opportunely  for  suspendinj!^  the  war 
ftgaiost  the  Romans,  and  giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  it.*  That  prince  had 
formed  a  strange  design,  and  had  already  begun  to  put  it  in  execution,  which 
was  to  bring  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  both  norse  and  fi)ot,  from  Etv 
ropean  Sarmatia,  part  of  Poland.  Some  Gauls  had  settled  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the  Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnse. 
That  people  were  neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  caine,  nor  to 
follow  commerce ;  they  lived  by  war,  and  sold  their  services  to  any  pe(»ple  who 
would  employ  them.  After  havinje  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  have 
settled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom  he  had  resolved  uttt:  ^v 
to  exterminate ;  because,  beine  very  near  r«cighbours  of  Macedonia,  they  nevci 
(ieuled  taking  every  favourable  occasion  for  making  irruptions  into  it.  Thf. 
Bastarme  were  to  leave  theur  wives  and  children  in  this  new  settlement,  an^ • 
to  march  into  Italy,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  they  were  in 
hopes  of  makinir  tnere.  Whatever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived 
he  should  find  great  advantages  in  it ;  if  the  Bastarnse  were  conquered  h\ 
the  Romans,  he  should  easily  be  consoled  for  their  defeat^  in  seeing  |ii")*i<'i- 
delivered  from  the  Dardanians  by  their  means ;  and  if  their  irruption  into  Italv 
succeeded,  while  the  Romans  were  employed  in  repulsing  these  new  enemies^ 
he  should  nave  time  to  recover  all  lie  had  lost  in  Greece.  The  Bastarnae  were 
already  upon  their  march,  and  were  considerably  advanced,  when  I  hey  re 
ceived  advice  of  Philip's  death.  This  news,  and  several  accidents  that  befe! 
them,  suspended  their  first  design,  and  they  dispersed  into  different  puts.* 
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Aiitigonus,  whom  Philip  intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  emj  .oye<l  n<(aii>si 
his  will  in  negotiating:  this  affair  At  hJs  return,  Perseus  put  him  to  death 
and  to  assure  hiraselfihe  better  Qf^tb^  |hf Qneyisciil*  ^bassndors  to  tlje  Ro- 
mans to  demand,  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the  alliance  they  had  made 
with  his  father,  and  that  the  senate  4llHeiild  acknowledge  him  king.  His  sole 
intent  was  to  gmn  time. 

Part  ot  the  Bastamae  had  puvsLetl "  .Mir  route,  and  were  actually  at  w  jr  w  \h 
the  Dardanians.*  The  Romans  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perseus  excused  himself 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  rep(resent^^.^feit:,i^had  not  sent  for  them,  and  had 
no  share  in  their  enterprise.  The  senate,  without  niakuig  any  farther  inquiry 
•nto  the  affair,  contented  themselves  with  advising  him  to  take  care  that  he 
observed  inviolably  the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans...  Th$  Bastacnae,  after 
having  gained  some  advantages  at  first,  were  at  len^di 'TcdiSMlf  the  greatest 
part  of  them  at  least,  to  return  to  their  own  country.  It  is  said,  that  having 
■bond  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  undet 
them,  and  a  great  number  of  them  perished  in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage, 
and  that  the  senate  had  givpn  them  audience  in  the  night,  in  the  temple  of 
^sculapius.t  ]|  was  thought  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  the  Dolopiaiis.t 
who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of  arms.  After  that  expedition,  he  ad" 
vanced  toward  Delphoa,  under  pretence  of  consulting  the  oracle,  hut  in  realityt 
as  it  was  believed,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  and  negotiate  alliances.  Tins 
journey,  at  first,  alarmed  the  whole  countiy,  and  occasioned  so  general  a  con 
sternation,  that  even  Eumenes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamus.  But 
Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  to  his  own  kingdom, 
passing  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  without  committing  any  hos- 
tilities m  his  march.  He  afterwards  sent  either  ambassadors  ut  circular  let- 
ters t«  nil  the  states  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  request  that  they  would 
v^rget  such  subjects  of  discontent  as  thev  m'ght  have  had  under  the  reign  of 
Ms  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  his  ^ve» 

His  principal  intention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Achaeans.  Their 
league,  and  tne  city  of  Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  resentment  so  high 
against  the  Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  all  commerce  with  them  by  a  decide. 
This  declared  enmity  gave  the  slaves,  who  fled  from  Achaia,  the  opportunity 
of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they  found  an  assured  asylum,  and  knew 
they  should  not  be  followed  or  claimed  after  that  general  interdiction.  Per 
sens  cauyd  all  these  slaves  to  be  seized,  and  sent  tnem  back  to  the  Achaeani. 
with  an  obliging  Wtter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  take  effectual  means  for 
preventing  their  slaves  from  making  his  di  ninions  their  refujge  any  longer. 
This  was  tacitly  demanding  the  re^tablishmeut  of  their  ancient  commerce. 
Xenarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  and  desired  to  make  his  court  to 
the  king,  seconded  his  demand  very  strongly,  and  was  supported  by  thaie 
who  were  most  solicitous  for  recovering  their  slaves. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  assemblv,  who  was  con 
vinced  that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  observance  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans^  represented,  that  a  reconciliation  wi 
Macedonia  was  a  direct  infraction  of  it,  while  that  kingdom  was  making  pre 
parations  to  declare  war  against  Rome  as^  soon  as  possible.     He  concluded, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  thin^  in  theli  present  condition,  till  time  should 
explain  whether  their  fears  were  just  or  not:  that  if  Macedonia  coc«titiued  in 
peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough,  when  that  appeared^  .  je-estabfisli 
cntnmerce  with  them;  without  which,  a  re-union  woiud  be  precipitate  aiM 
danireroiis. 
s — ' • '^ 
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Archon,c1ie  brother  of  Xenarchos,  who  spoke  after  Callknites,  did  his  ut 
tD«  St  to  prove,  that  such  terrors  were  without  foundation ;  that  the  question 
w.ts  not  the  making  of  a  new  treaty  and  alliance  with  Persons,  and  much  less 
to  break  with  the  Romans,  but  solely  to  reverse  a  decree  for  which  the  in- 
justice of  Philip  nught  have  g^iven  room,  but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no  share 
m  his  father's  conduct,  Was  undoubtedly  far  from  deservine.  That  f hat  pcince 
could  not  but  be  assured,  that  in  case  of  war  afi^inst  the  Romans,  the  league 
would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  while  the  peace  sub- 
sists, if  animosities  and  dissentions  are  not  made  to  cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least 
reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and  to  sleep  for  a  while.'' 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken  amiss  that  the 
king  had  contented  himself  with  only  sending  them  a  letter,  he  afterwards 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  assembly,  which  had  been  summoned  to  Megalopolis. 
Out  those  who  apprehended  giving  Rome  offence,  used  such  effectual  means, 
that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  reported,  at  their  re- 
turn, that  they  coula  not  get  access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was 
sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed ;  a  double  evasion  equally  false. 
That  for  the  rest  it  appeared  plainly,  that  ^reat  preparations  were  makin?  for 
war,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  speedily  break  out.  They 
gave  an  account,  also,  of  the  state  in  which  they  found  iEtoIia ;  that  it  was  in 
greai  commotion  from  domestic  divisions,  which  the  violence  of  two  contend- 
ing; Darties  had  carried  into  vast  disorders  ;  and  that  their  authority  had  not 
b^n  capable  of  reclaiming  and  appeasing  the  persons  at  the  head  of  them.* 

As  Rome  expected  die  war  witn  Macedonia,  preparations  were  made  for  it 
by  the  religious  ceremonies,  which,  among  the  Romans,  always  preceded  a 
C*n:laration  of  war ;  that  b  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  various  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  senate  had  sent  into  Greece . 
After  having  appeosed  as  much  as  possible  the  troubles  of  iEtolia,  he  went  into 
Pdoponnesus,  where  he  caused  the  assembly  of  the  Achseans  to  be  summoned. 
He  extremely  applauded  their  seal,  in  having  constantly  adhered  to  the  de- 
cree, which  prohibited  all  commerce  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  This  was 
an  o^n  declaration  of  what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus. 

Tnat  prince  incessantly  solicited  the  Grecian  cities,  by  frequent  embassies' 
and  magni^cent  promises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  perform.  They  were 
sufficiently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  rather  more  than  in  thai  of  Eumenes. 
though  the  latter  had  rendered  jgreat  services  to  most  of  those  cities ;  ana 
those  of  his  own  dominions  would  not  have  changed  condition  with  such  as 
were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however,  no  comparison  between  the  two 
princes,  in  point  of  character  and  manners.  Perseus  was  utterlv  infamous  for 
nis  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife  witk 
his  own  hands,  after  the  deatn  of  his  father ;  of  having  despatched  Apelles. 
whose  aid  he  nad  used  in  destroying  h»  brother;  and  of  having  committea 
many  other  murders,  both  within  and  without  hb  kingdom.  On  the  contrary. 
Eunienes  had  rendered  himself  amiable  by  his  tenderness  for  hb  brothers  ana 
?ebtiODs ;  by  hb  justice  in  governing  hb  subjects ;  and  by  his  generous  pro- 
pensity to  do  good,  and  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of 
character,  they  ^ave  Perseus  the  preference :  whether  the  ancient  grandeur 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  inspired  them  with  contempt  for  a  state,  whose  ori- 
gin Tras  wholly  recent,  and  which  they  had  seen  take  birth ;  or  that  the  Greeks 
had  some  change  in  view ;  or  because  they  were  pleased  with  having  some 
support  in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect. 

Perseus  ^«is  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity  cf  the  Rhonians, 
and  of  separating  Uiem  from  the  party  of  Rome.t     It  was  fiom  Rhodes  that 
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Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Sdeucus^ent  to  shnre  the  Macedonian  throne  trith 
Perseus,  in  marrying  him.  The  Kbodians  had  fitted  htm  out  ai  fine  a  fleet 
as  could  be  imagined.  Perseus  had  furnished  the  materials,  and  gave  ^Id 
ribbons  to  every  soldier  and  seaman  who  came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence 
passed  by  Rome,  in  favour  of  the  Lycians  against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had 
extremely  exasperated  the  latter.  Perseus  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
their  resentment  against  Rome,  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by  Perseus  to  bring 
over  the  states  of  Greece  into  his  views.  Eumenes  came  expressly  to  Rom^ 
to  infoi^"^  them  at  large  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received  there  with  all 
possible  Jiarks  of  distinction.  He  declared,  that  besides  his  desire  to  pay  his 
nomage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  he  owed  an  establishment  which  !cft 
him  nothing  to  wish,  he  had  undertaken  this  voyage  expressly,  to  advise  the 
senate  in  person  to  be  upon  their  e:uard  against  the  enterprises  of  Perseus.  That 
that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  for  the  Romans,  as  well  as  his 
crown  and  omitted  no  preparations  for  a  war,  which  he  believed  in  a  manner 
fallen  to  him  in  right  of  succession.  That  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had  en- 
joyed supplied  him  with  the  means  of  raising  numerous  and  formidable  troops; 
that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ;  that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  full  of  ardour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been  early 
inured,  in  the  sight,  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  had  since  mudi 
exercised  himself  in  different  enterprises  against  his  neighbours.  That  he  w«t 
highly  considered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  sort  of  merit  to  support  such  credit,  except  his  enmity  for  the  Romans  x 
that  he  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  powerful  kings:  that  he  had  espoused 
the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias :  that 
he  had  found  means,  to  engage  the  Boeotians  in  his  interest,  a  very  warlike 
people,  whom  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  bring  over ;  and  that,  but  for 
ihe  opposition  of  a  few  persons  well  affected  to  the  Romans,  he  had  certainly 
^newed  the  alliance  with  the  Achaean  confederates  ^  that  it  was  to  Perseus, 
the  iEtolians  applied  for  aid  in  their  domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  that,  supported  by  these  powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations 
for  war  himself,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid : 
that  he  had  thirty  thousand  foot,  &ve  thousand  horse,  and  provisions  for  ten 
years :  that  besides  his  immense  annual  revenues,  from  the  mines,  he  had 
enough  to  pay  ten  thousand  foreign  troops  for  a  like  number  of  years,  without 
reckoning  those  of  his  kingdom  :  that  he  had  laid  up  in  his  arsenals  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three  armies  as  great  as  that  he  had  actually 
on  foot ;  and  that,  though  Macedonia  should  be  incapable  of  supplying  him 
with  troops,  Thrace  was  at  his  devotion,  wliich  was  an  inexhaustable  nursery 
of  soldiers.  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced  nothing  upon  the  simple  conjee 
ture,  but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  facts  founded  upon  the  best  informa 
tion.  *^  For  the  rest,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  ^  havin?  discharged  the  duty 
which  my  reprd  and  gratitude  for  the  Roman  people  made  indispensible, 
and  delivered  my  conscience,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  that  they  would  inspire  you  with  sentiments  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  glory  of  your  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends 
and  allies,  whose  safety  depends  upon  yours.'*^ 

The  senators  were  much  affected  with  this  discourse.  Nothing  that  passed 
in  the  senate,  except  what  king  Cumenes  had  spoken,  was  known  ab^d.  or 
suffered  t )  be  made  public  at  first ;  so  inWolably  were  the  deliberadoii^  of  tnal 
augujtt  assembly  kept  secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience  some  day  i  aAer.  They 
found  the  senate  highly  prejudiced  against  their  master ;  and  what  Harpaloii 
one  of  them,  sud  in  his  speech,  inflamed  thmn  still  more  against  him.    It 
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iras,  that  Perseus  desired  to  be  believed  apon  his  own  word,  when  he  declared 
be  had  neither  done  nor  said  any  thing  that  argued  an  enemy.  That,  as  for 
the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they  were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with 
him,  he  should  know  how  to  defend  himself  with  valour;  and  that  the  fortune 
and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  effect  which  those  embassies 
ODight  produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts, 
especially  the  Rhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes  had  joined  them  in  his 
accusation  against  Perseus,  and  were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted 
them,  they  inveighed  violently  against  Eumenes,  reproaching  him  with  having 
stirred  up  Lycia  against  the  Rhodians,  and  of  having  rendered  himself  more 
insupportable  to  Asia,  than  Antiochus  himself.  This  discourse  was  very 
agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  people,  who  secretly  favoured  Perseus,  but  very  much 
displeased  the  senate,  and  had  no  other  effect  than^  to  make  tneni  suspect  the 
Rhodians,  and  hold  Eumenes  ui  higher  consideration,  from  this  kind  of  con- 
spiracy which  they  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was  dismissed,  in  conse- 
quence, with  the  highest  honours^  and  great  presents. 

Harpalus,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost  diligence,  re- 
ported to  Perseus,  that  he  had  led  the  Romans  in  a  disposition  not  to  defer 
long  a  declaration  of  war  ags^inst  him.  The  king  was  not  displeased  on  that 
account,  believing  himself  in  a  condition,  with  the  great  preparations  he  had 
made,  to  support  it  with  success^  He  was  more  particularly  rejoiced  at  a  rupture 
with  Eumenes,  from  whom  he  suspected  that  Rome  had  been  apprized  of  his 
most  secret  measures,  and  began  by  declaring  against  him,  not  by  the  way  of 
arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most  criminal  treachery.  He  despatched  Evander 
of  Crete,  the  general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Macedonians,  who  had 
ilrendy  been  employed  by  him  upon  like  occasions,  to  assassinate  that  prinpe. 
Perseus  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  t<f  Delphos,  and  directed 
bis  assassins  to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  narrow  de6le,  where  two 
men  could  not  pass  abreast.  When  the  kine  came  there,  the  assassins  rolled 
two  great  stones  down  upon  him,  one  of  wnich  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid 
him  upon  the  earth  without  sense,  and  the  other  wounded  him  considerably 
jn  the  shoulder ;  after  which  they  threw  a  number  of  smaller  stones  upon  him. 
All  that  were  with  him  fled,  except  one,  who  staid  to  assist  him.  The  assas- 
sins, believing  the  king  dead,  made  off,  to  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus.  His 
officers  found  him,  when  they  returned,  without  motion,  and  almost  without 
Ife.  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from 
thence  into  the  island  of  .£gina,  where  great  care  was  taken  to  cure  his  wounds, 
but  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no  one  was  admitted  into  his  chamber;  which 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dead.  That  report  spread  even  to  Asia. 
Attains  gave  credit  to  it  too  soon  for  a  good  brother,  and,  looking  upon  himself 
already  as  king,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at  their  first 
interview,  could  not  forbear  making  him  some  gentle  reproaches  on  that 
head,  though  he  had  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his  sense  of  his  brother's 
i■np^dence• 

Perseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poison  him  by  the  means  of 
Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into  Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich  citizni 
of  Brundusium,  who  received  in  his  house  all  the  Roman  generals,  foreign 

t>rds,  and  even  princes,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The  King  put  into  hii 
ands  a  very  subtile  poison,  to  be  given  to  Eumenes,  when  he  shmild  come 
to  his  house.  Rammius  did  not  dare  to  refuse  this  commission,  whatever  hor 
ror  he  had  for  it,  lest  the  king  should  make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upon  him- 
ieM\  but  he  set  out  with  a  full  resolution  not  to  execute  it.  Having  been 
informed  that  Valerius  was  at  Chalcis,  upon  his  return  from  hri  embassy  mto 
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Macedonia,  he  went  to  htm,  discovered  the  \*1iole,  and^fttt^noed  hiib  to  Romr 
Valerius  also  carried  Praxo  thither  along  with  hiiti,  at  whcse  hoiwe  the  a»a» 
sins  had  lodo:ed  in  Delphos.  When  the  senate  had  heard  these  two  witnesses, 
after  such  black  attempts,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  longer  upon 
declaring  war  against  a  prince,  who  made  use  of  assassinations  and  poison  to 
id  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  the  success 
of  so  important  an  enterprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same  time,  gave  the 
senate  great* pleasure.  The  first  came  from  Ariarathes,king  of  Cappadocia, 
the  fifth  of  that  name.  He  sent  the  son,  whom  he  intended  for  his  successon 
to  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  the  principles  or 
the  Romans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  great  art  of  reigning,  by  the  coove^ 
sation  and  study  of  their  great  men  ;  and  he  desired  that  the  Roman  people 
would  take  him  into  their  care  and  tuition.  The  young  prince  was  received 
H'ith  all  the  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown  him,  and  the  senate  caused 
a  commodious  house  to  be  provided  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  public  The 
sther  embassy  was  from  tne  Thracians,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired  to  Pergnmus, 
and  applied  himself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ard  >ur, 
excited  by  the  new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to  com- 
pliment him  upon  the  extreme  danger  be  had  escaped,  and  despatched  others 
at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  kings,  their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amity  with 
the  Roman  people.* 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints,  and  to  demand  satis* 
faction.    These  ambassadors,  seeing  they  could  not  have  audience  for  many 
Hays,  set  out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.     The  king  caused  them  to  be  recalled. 
They  represented,  thaAy  the  treaty  concluded  with  Philip  his  father,  and  after- 
wards renewed  with  him/it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  he  should  not  ca*^* 
the  war  out  of  bis  own  kingdom,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people.     Thev  t..t-n 
repeated  all  his  'Contraventions  of  that  treaty,  and  demanded  that  .  <^titution 
should  be  made  to  the  allies,  of  all  ne  had  taken  from  them  by  foice.     The 
king  replied  only  with  rage  ahd  repiroaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  avarice 
.nd  pride,  and  of  treating  kings  with  insupportable  haughtiness;  1o  whom  the}* 
etended  to  dictate  laws  as  to  their  slaves.    On  their  deroandmg  a  positive 
riswer,  he  referred  them  to  the  next  dayj  when  he  intended  to  ^ve  it  them 
writing.     The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father 
*d  not  afiTdct  him.    That  i^  he  had  accepted  it,  h  was  not  tiecause  he  ap- 
oved  it,  but  because  he  could  do  no  otherwise,  not  bemg  suflkiendy  esta- 
ished  upon  the  throne.'    That  if  the  Romanli  ii^ere  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
tew  treaty,  and  would  propose  reasonable  conditions,  he  should  consult  whas 
was  necesssary  for  him  to  do.    The  king,  after  having  delivered  this  writ- 
ig,  withdrew  immediately ;  and  the  amfoossaKlors  declared,  that  the  Roraan 
)eople  renounced  his  alliance  and  amity.    The  king  returned  in  great  wrath, 
.  nd  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they  should  quit  hislcingdom  in  '.tree 
lays.     At  their  return  to  Rome,  they  reported  the  result  of  their  embassy .  anc 
^dded,  that  they  had  observed,  in  aal  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  through  wnicl. 
iey  passed,  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  the  kings,  their  attfed,  reported  that 
ley  found  Fumenes  in  Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  l*-gypt,  well 
Tclinod  to  tiiC  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every  l^ing  that  should  be  de- 
•red  of  them.  The  senate  would  not  grant  audience  tO'«h«^janlbas^dors  of 
iientius.  king  of  Iliyria,  who  was  accused  of  holding  intelligence  "^x.i  Per- 
?ns  ;  and  deferred  aearing  those  from  the  Rhodians,  who  hai»  alsc  i  *rjGe-ea 
etrjftelves  suspected,  ( il  *lie  new  oonsuh  entered*  upor   ;  •  r     *-:€      B-i  to 
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pptfiiU  lc4f  tyf  time,  orders  were  nven  for  fittin§^  cot  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  tc 
tail  as  soon  as  possmle  for  Macedonia,  which  was  executed  without  delay. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Cassius  Lon^nus,  were  elected  consuls,  and 
Macedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and  cities,  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  two  great  powers  on  the  point  of  en- 
tering into  a  war. 

Eomenes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred  arainst  Perseus,  and  still 
more  by  tne  new  crime,  which  had  almost  cost  him  his  life,  in  his  royage  <u 
Delphos. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neutral^  and  wait  the  event 
He  flattered  himself,  that  the  Romans  would  not  insist  upon  his  taking  up  amis 
against  his  wife's  brother,  and  hoped,  that  if  Perseus  were  victorious, lie  would 
easily  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariarathes,king  of  Cappadocia, besides  having  promised  to  aid  the  Romans 
adhered  inviolably,  both  m  war  and  peace^  to  uie  party  which  Eumenes  es- 
poused, af^er  having  contracted  an  affinity  with  him,  by  giving  him  his  daupb'et 
u)  marriage. 

Antiochus  had  formed  a  desirn  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  relying  upon 
the  weakness  of  the  king's  youtn,  and  the  indolence  and  cowafrdice  of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  his  person  ana  affairs.  He  imagined,  that  he  had  found 
a  plausible  pretext  for  making  war  upon  that  prince,  by  disputing  Coelosyria 
with  him ;  and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war  with  Macedonia,  would 
not  obstruct  his  ambitious  detires.  He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate 
by  his  ambassadors,  that  they  might  dispose  of  all  hb  forces,  and  had  repentcil 
the  same  promise  to  the  ambassadors  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy  through  his  tender  age.  was  incapable  of  resolving  for  himself.  His 
guardians  made  preparations  for  tne  war  with  Antiochus,  in  defence  .of  CcbIo- 
mia,  and  promised  to  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to  the  aid  of  the 
Roman^jn  the  Macedonian  war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  com,  troops,  and  elephants,  and  in< 

tended  to  send  his  son  Misagenes  to  join  them.    His  plan  and  political  motives 

were  the  effect  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  territories. 

^f  the  Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  execute  that  pri»ject, 

}cause  they  would  never  suffer  him  to  ruia  the  Carthaginians  entirely ;  in 

iich  case  he  should  continue  in  his  present  condition.   If,  on  the  contrary, 
le  Roman  power,  which  alone  prevented  him.  oat  of  policy,  from  extending 

s  conquests,  amd  at  that  time  supported  Carthage,  should  happen  to  be  re- 
nced,  he  expected,  in  consequence,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  kmg  of  lUyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much  suspected  by  the 
'Romans,  without  knowing,  however,  which  party  fie  should  choose ;  and  it 
-«med,  that  if  he  adherea  to  either,  it  would  be  rather  out  of  caprice  and 
chance,  than  from  any  fixed  plan  or  regular  project 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Od^s«,  he  had  declared  openly  for 
*ie  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian  war. 
^s  for  the  states  and  free  cities,  the  people  were  universally  inclined  in  favoui 
U  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the  persons  in  authority 
among  those  people  were  divided  into  three  classes.  Some  of  them  abandoned 
bemselves  so  abjectly  to  the  Romans,  that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  thorn 
hey  lost  all  credit  and  reputation  witn  their  qitizens;  and  of  these,  few  con- 
cerned tliemselves  about  the  justice  of  the  Roman  government,  most  of  theo. 
having  no  other  views  than  their  piivate  interest;  convinced  that  their  pow  r 
m  their  cities  would  subsist  in  proportion  to  the  services  they  should  rcnc'er 
the  Romans.  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  assented  entirely  t<#the 
king's  measures ;  some,  because  their  debts,  and  the  bad  state  of  their  affahrs 
made  them  desire  a  change ;  others,  because  the  pomp  that  reigns  in  the  courtf 
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of  kings,  upon  which  Perseus  valued  himself,  agreed  best  with  their  owr  1 
pride  and  vanity.  A  third  class,  which  were  the  most  prudent  and  iudici 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  the 
Roman's  to  the  king's ;  but  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice,  they  would  hav€ 
been  best  satisfied,  that  neither  of  tlie  parties  should  become  too/powerful  by 
reducing  the  other ;  and,  by  preserving  a  kind  of  equality  and  balance,  should 
always  continue  in  peace ;  because  then,  one  of  them,  by  taking  the  weaker 
states  under  its  protection  whenever  the  other  should  attempt  to  oppress  them, 
would  render  the  condition  of  all  more  happy  and  secure.  !n  this  kind  of 
indeterminate  neutrality  they  saw,  as  from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles  and 
dangers  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  either  party. 

irhe  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  laudable  custom,  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  relieion,  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
made  vows  for  the  happy  success  of  the  enterprise  they  had  been  so  long  pre- 
paring for,  declared  war  in  form  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  except 
ne  made  immediate  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  several  grievances  already 
more  than  once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  same  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  him,  who  said  that  the  king 
their  master  was  greatly  surprised  at  their  having  sent  troops  into  Macedonia, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power.  As 
it  was  known  that  Perseus  sought  only  to  gain  time,  they  were  answered,  that 
the  consul  Licinius  would  soon  be  in  Macedonia  with  his  army,  and  thaJL  if 
the  king  desired  peace  in  earnest,  he  might  send  his  ambassadors  to  him.  but 
that  he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  send^g  any  more  into  Italy,  where 
they  would  not  be  received ;  and  for  themselves,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  it 
in  twelve  days. 

The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  their 
arms.  They  despatched  ambassadors  on  all  sides  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and 
confirm  those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  them,  to  determine  such  as  were 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  to  intimidate  those  who  appeared  inclined  to 
break  with  them.*  ^ 

While  they  were  at  Larissa  in  Thcssaly,  ambassadors  arrived  there  from 
^erseus,  who  had  orders  to  address  themselves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  his  father  had  con- 
tracted with  Phihp,  and  to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their  mas- 
f  r.     Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had  often  spoken  of  king  Philip's 
iendship  and  hospitality,  and  appointed  a  place  near  the  river  reneus  fur 
be  interview.     They  went  thither  some  days  after.    The  king  had  a  greai 
etinue  and  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards.     aIh: 
mbassadors  were  no  less  attended  :  many  of  the  citizens  of  Larissa,  and  of 
,he  deputies  from  other  states,  who  had  repaired  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to 
ro  with  them,  well  pleased  with  that  opportunity  of  carrying  home  what  they 
lould  see  and  hear.     They  had.  besides,  a  curiosity  to  be  present  at  an  is- 
;rview  between  a  grea*  king  ana  the  ambassadors  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
le  in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties,  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial,  were  removed  in 

avdur  of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  commenced  the  con- 

ercnce.     Their  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both  sides.     They  did  noC 

x'^it  each  other  like  enemies,  but  rather  as  friends  bound  in  the  sacred  ties 

yi  .iDspitalit^'.     Marcius,  who  spoke  first,  beg^n  by  exaising  himself  for  the 

uhappy  necessity  be  was  under  of  reproaching  a  prince,  (or  whom  he  had 

ic  highest  consideration.    He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the  causes  of 

rni  plaint  which  the  Roman  people  had  against  him,  and  his  various  infractions 

*   ^r^aty  with  them.  He  insisted  very  strongly  oi\  his  attempt  upon  £umenes. 

ia«conci*:ded  with  professing,  that  he  should  be  pleased  if  the  king  woida 
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tMign  good  refttons  for  his  conduct,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  plead  his  cauMi 
bnd  justify  him  before  the  senate. 

Perseus,  aAer  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair  of  Eumenes^  wnich  lit 
seenoed  astonished  that  any  one  should  presume  to  impute  to  him,  without  any 
proof,  rather  than  to  so  many  others  01  that  prince's  enemies,  entered  into  a 
ong  discourse,  and  replied,/m  the  best  manner  possible^to  the  several  heads 
of  the  accusation  against  him.  '*  Of  this  I  am  assured,"  said  he,  in  concluding, 
"  that  my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  haviiig  committed  any  fault 
knowicgly,  and  with  premeditated  design, against  the  Romans;  and  if  1  have 
done  any  thing  unwarily,  apprized  as  I  now  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  amend 
it.  I  have  certainly  acted  nothing  to  deserve  the  implacable  enemity  with  which 

am  pursued,  as  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous  crimes,  and  neither 
(o  be  expiated  nor  forgiven.  It  must  be  without  foundation,  that  tne  clemency 
and  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people  is  universally  extolled,  if  for  such  slight 
causes  as  scarcely  merit  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms,  and 
make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them.'^ 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send  new  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome,  in  order  to  try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open 
war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner  for  the  king's  iiiad^ 
vertency,  and  to  gain  time.  He  at  first  feigned  great  difficulties  in  comply- 
ing with  the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  and  seemed  at  last  to  yield  out  of  consideration  for  the  king.  The  true 
reason  was,  because  the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troops  or  generals  in  a  con* 
dition  to  act ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Perseus,  every  thing  was  ready ;  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of^  a  peace,  he  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so  adverse  to  his 
enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action. 

After  thb  interview,  the  Roman  ambassadors  advanced  into  Bceotia.  where 

there  had  been  great  commotions ;  some  declaring  for  Perseus,  and  otners  for 

M  Romans ;  Imt  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed.     The  Thebans,  and 

jie  other  people  of  Boeotia j  by  their  example,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 

inans ;  each  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  body 

>f  the  nation,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.    In  this  manner  the  Boeotians 

from  having  rashly  engaged  in  the  party  of  Perseus  after  having  formed, 

through  a  long  course  of  time,  a  republic  which  on  several  occasions  had  pr&< 

served  itself  from  the  greatest  dangers,  saw  themselves  separated  and  governed 

by  as  many  councils  as  there  were  cities  in  the  province ;  all  of  which  in  the 

^uel  remained  independent  of  each  other,  and  formed  no  longer  one  united 

fague  as  at  first.     This  was  the  object  of  the  Roman  policy,  which  divided 

hem  to  make  them  weak ;  well  knowing,  that  it  utts  much  easier  to  bring  them 

)to  their  measures,  and  subject  them  by  that  means,  than  if  their  union  con- 

inued.     No  other  cities  in  Bceotia,  except  Coron^ea,  and  Haliartus,  remained 

sk  alliance  with  Perseus. 

From  Bceotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Peloponnesus.  The  assembly  of 
the  Achaean  league  was  summoned  to  Argos.  Tney  demanded  only  a  thou- 
sand men  to  garrison  Chakis.  till  the  Roman  army  shoidd  enter  Greece ; 
which  troops  were  ordered  thitner  immediately.  Marcius  and  Aalius,  having 
terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  thi 
winter. 

About  the  same  time,  Rome  sent  new  commissioners  into  the  most  consid 
f  rable  islands  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into  the  field  against 
Perseus.     The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon  this  occasion.     Hegesi- 
ochus,  who  was  at  that  time  prytanis,  fa  principal  magistrate)  had  prepared 

•  comcious  mihi  «m,  nihil  me  «ci^nt»Tn  ddiquisae  ;  et  ti  quid  fec^rim  imprudeoti»  iMptot, corria^e  me  9 
«.cad»ri  CMttiipitione  hut-  posae.     Nihil  certe  insaoKOilc.  n«c  quod  bello  el  «nnit  p«ra^<^uroduta  etM  Ml 
fttu,  commb:  :  adt  frutti «  cl«>mr.ntiir  |rmvitati»q<i«  vettrn  r*ina  rttl^U  ^r  «;«nte«  est,  ti  tniilNM  de  cs  1^ 
«  vis  qiMrv.ft  «t  evpottjUtione  dij^nab  Mint,  arma  capilit,  et  r«cibM  lociit  bcUa  lofcrtM.— Lit. 
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the  people,  by  reprPientinj;  to  them,  that  it  was  necessary  to  efface  by  actions, 
and  not  by  words,  the  bad  impressions  with  which  Eunienes  had  endeavoured 
to  inspire  the  Romans,  in  reg:ard  to  their  fidelity  :  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ambassadors,  they  showed  them  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  entirely  equipped, 
and  ready  to  sail  upon  the  first  orders.  This  a^reeaWe  surprise  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  Romans,  who  returned  from  thenpe  ex-^eeding^ly  satiified  wilh 
so  distinguished  a  zeaV,  which  had  prevented  their  demands.* 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  JMarcius,  sent  ambassadors  cc 
Rome,  to  treat  there  upon  what  had  been  proposed  in  thai  conference.  He  dea- 
patched  other  ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  B5(fAntiam/m  which  he 
explained  what  had  passed  in  the  interview,  and  dedoced  at  Wgethe  reasons 
upon  which  his  conduct  was  founded.  He  exhorted  the  Rhodians  in  particu* 
lar  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  wait  as  spectators,  only  tiA  the^  saw  what  reso- 
lutions the  Romans  would  take.  ^'  if,  contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  be- 
tween us,  they  attack  me,  you  will  be,"  said  he,  ^^  the  mediators- between  the 
two  nations.  All  the  world  is  interested  in  their  continuing  to  live  in  peace, 
and  it  t)ehoves  none  more  than  you  to  endeavour  their  recoi^iliation.  De- 
fenders not  only  of  your  own,  bm  the  liberty  of  all  Greece,  the  more  zeal 
and  ardour  you  have  for  so  great  a  good,  the  more  you  ought  to  be  upon  your 
ffuard  against  whoever  should  attempt  to  inspire  you  whhaifierent  sentiments. 
You  cannot  but  know,  that  the  certain  means  of  reducing  Greece  to  slavery, 
is  to  make  it  dependent  upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to 
have  recourse  to."t  The  ambassadors  were  received  i^lh  great  tespect ;  but 
were  answered,  that  in  case  of  war,  the  king  was- desired  not  to  rely  upon  the 
Rhodians^  nor  to  demand  any  thing  of  them  in  prejudice  to  the  alliance  they 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  The  same  ambassadors  were  also  sent  into 
'Bocotia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  only  two  small 
cities,  Coronsea  and  Haliartus.,  separatuig  from  theThebans  to  embrace  the 
king's  party. 

Mardus  and  Atilius^at  thenr  return  to  Rome,  reported  to  the  senate  tnc 
luccess  of  their  commission.  They  dwelt  particultirty  Upon  the  address  of 
heir  stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus  by  grantifft  him  a  truce,  which  preveniec 
: im  from  begrnningthe  war  immediately  with  advantage, as  he  might  hav^ 
o^e,  and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  complete  their  preparations,  and  to  takb 
the  field.  They  did  not  forget  their  success  in  dissolvin|:  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Boeotians,  to  prevent  their  uniting  with  Macedonia  by  common  consent 

The  greatest  oart  of  the  senate  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  so  wise  u 
conduct,  which  argued  profound  policy,  and  uncommon  ability,  in  negotiation. 
But  the  old  senators,  who  had  imbibed  other  principles,  and  persevered  in  theit 
ancient  maxims,  said,  they  did  not  see  the  Roman  cbamcter  sustained  in  such 
dealing.  That  tneir  ancestors,  relying  more  upon  true  valour  than  fraud,  used 
to  make  war  openly  and  not  in  disguise  and  under  cover ;  that  such  unworthy 
urtifices  became  the  Carthaginians  and  Grecians,  with  whom  it  was  more  glo^ 
rious  to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  conquer  him  by  open  force.  That  stratagem 
^metimes,in  the  moment  of  action, seemed  to  succeed  better  than  valour; 
out  that  a  victory  obtained  vigorously  in  a  battle,  where  the  fbrce  of  the  troops 
on  each  side  Was  tried  as  near  as  possible,  ana  which  the  enemy  cotild  not 
iisrribe  cither  to  chance  or  cunning^  was  of  a  much  more  lastmg effect,  because 
rt  \v(i  a  strong  conviction  of  the  victor's  superior  force  and  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  tne  ancient  senators,  who  cotild  ncil 
approve  these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  which  preferred 
the  useful  to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majority  upon  this  occasion,  and 
they  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  commissioners. 
Marcius  was  sent  again  with  some  galleys  into  Greoce,  to  regulate  affairs  bm 

*  Liv.  I.  xlii.  n.  45— 48.      Pnlvb    Li'<r*t.  Uir  — lx«  iii 
t  rum  cn*teronini  id  intervs* p,  turn  pwcipu*-  Rhodi^TiM  .  ai'o  ;  i^j.«  itii--r  "li^"*  r.ivhi!«!«  dtrDiiAtr  •(qt» 
libutexceHaot.  que  ttrv9i  at<iu<*  obnoiUfore.  >i  ni.Hu^  «l>u  •*)(  ^u.x<n  i»«i  Jlo»(i.>r>-iin  i^-tetui.'^'L.iv 
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#e  flio«Id  think  in«ist  coiui^nt  wkli  the  wrvice  of  the  public,  and  Adlnis  into 
Thessaly.to  take  possession  of  Larissa,  lest^  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
Perseus  should  make  himself  master  of  that  important  place,  the  capital  of  the 
country.     Lentulus  was  also  sent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Boeotia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  on  at  Rome,  the  senate  eave 
audience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the  same  things  which  had  been 
said  in  the  interview  with  Marcius,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  their  master 
principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  accused  of  having  made  on  the  person 
of  Eumenes.  They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  attention,  and  the  senate  or- 
dered them,  and  all  the  Macedonians  at  Rome,  to  quit  the  city  immediately 
and  Italy  in  thirty  days.  The  consul  Licinius,  who  was  to  command  in  Ma- 
cedonia, bad  ttvders  to  march  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  army.  The  prae- 
tor Lucretius,  who  had  the  coounand  of  the  fleet,  set  out  with  forty-five  gal- 
leys from  Cephalostia,  and  arrived  ui  five  days  at  Naples,  where  he  was  to 
Wdli  for  the  land  forces. 

lEcnoN  n. — Liciifivs  and  perseus  take  the  field,    the  i^ttbr  has  at 

FIRST  CONSIDERABLT  TQE  ADVANTAGE. 

The  consuU  Licinius,  after  havinjc  oflered  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the  Ca- 
mtolySet  out  from  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat  of  arms,  accordinff  to  the  custom. 
The  departure  of  the  consuls,  says  Livy,  was  always  attended  whh  great  so- 
lemnity, and  an  incredible  concourse  of  people,  especially  upon  an  important 
waiv  and  against  a  powerful  enemy.  Besides  the  interest  every  individual 
mignt  have  in  the  glory  of  the  consul,  the  citizens  were  induced  to  throns  about 
him,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  general  to  whose  prudence  and  valour  the  fats 
of  the  republic  was  confided.  A  thousand  anxious  thoughts  presented  them- 
selves at  that  time  to  their  minds  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  wnich  are  always 
precarious  and  uncertain.  They  remembered  the  defeats  which  had  happened 
through  the  bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the  victories  for  which  they  were 
indebted,  to  the  wbdom  and  courage  of  their  generals.  ^'  What  mortal,"  said 
they,  ^  san  know  the  fate  of  a  consul  at  his  departure ;  whether  we  shall  see 
Irxn  with  his  victorious  army  return  in  triumph  to  the  Caphol,  from  whence 

sets  out,  after  having  oflered  up  his  pi^yers  to  the  gods,  or  whether  the 

lemy  may  not  rejoice  in  hb  overthrow  r"  The  ancient  glory  of  the  Mace- 
tf)nians,  that  of  Philip,  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  wars,  and  par- 
iculariy  by  that  against  the  Romans,  added  very  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Perseus :  and  every  body  knew,  from  his  succession  to  thi  crown,  a  war  had 
teen  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts,  the  citizens  conducted  the 
onsul  out  of  the  city«  C.  Claudius,  and  Q.  mutius,  who  had  both  been  coif- 
suls,  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  serve  in  his  anny  in  quality  of  military 
tribunes,  or  as  colonels,  or  brigadiers,  and  went  with  him,  accompanied  also 
by  P.  Lentulus,  and  the  two  Manlii  Acidini.  The  consul  repaired  in  their  com- 
pany to  Brundushim,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and,  passing  the 
sea  with  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nymphaeum,  in  the  country  of  the  Apollo- 
aians.* 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  u^^on  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  Rome, 
and  their  assuring  him,  that  there  remained  no*  hope  of  peace,  held  a  great 
council,  in  which  opinions  were  different.  Some  thought  it  necessary  for  him 
either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or  give  up  a  part  of  his  dominions,  if  the 
Rom&ns  insisted  upon  it ;  in  a  word,  to  suffer  every  thing  supportable  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  rather  than  expose  his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of 
entire  destruction.  That  if  a  part  of  his  kingdom  was  left  him,  time  and  chance 
might  produce  favourable  conjunctures,  to  put  him  in  a  condition,  not  only  to 
recover  all  he  had  lost,  but  to  render  him  formidable  to  those  who  at  present 
aide  Macedonia  tremble. 
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The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  opinion.  They  insisted^thai 
by  making  cession  of  a  part,  be  roust  determine  to  lose  all  his  icingdom.  That 
it  was  neither  money  nor  land  that  incited  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  but 
universal  empire.  That  they  knew  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  most  powerifii) 
empires  were  subject  to  frequent  revolutions.  That  tliey  had  humbled,  oi 
rather  ruined  Carthage,  without  taking  possession  of  its  territories ;  content- 
ing themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe  by  the  neighbourhood  of  JVf asinissa« 
That  they  had  driven  Antiochus  and  his  son  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  That 
there  was  no  kingdom  but  Macedonia  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  oppose  the  Ro* 
mans.  That  prudence  required  Perseus,  while  h  ^  was  still  master  of  it,  to  con- 
sider seriously  with  himself,  whether,  by  making  *e  Romans  sometimes  one 
concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was  resolv<«d  to  see  himself  deprived 
of  all  power,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour 
from  the  Romans,  permission  to  retire  and  confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or 
some  other  island,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  contempt  and 
misery,  with  the  mortification  of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire :  or  whether 
he  would  choose  to  hazard  in  arms  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  defence  of 
his  fortunes  and  dignity,  as  became  a  man  of  courage ;  and  in  case  of  being 
victorious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  world  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That 
there  would  be  no  more  wonder  in  driving  the  Romans  out  of  Greece,  than  in 
driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Besides,  was  it  consistent  for  Perseus,  after 
having  opposed  his  brother  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  attempted  to  usurp 
his  crown,  to  resign  it  meanly  to  strangers,  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  out  of 
his  hands  ?  That,  in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed,  that  there  was  nothing  more 
inglorious,  than  to  give  up  empire  without  resistance ;  nor  more  laudable,  than 
to  have  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia.  ^  Since 
you  think  it  so  necessary,"  said  the  king,  '^  let  us  make  war  then  with  the  help 
of  lie  gods."  Ke  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to  his  generals,  to  assemble 
all  jieir  troops  at  Citium,  whither  he  went  spon  after  nimself,  with  all  the 
Ion  6  of  his  court,  and  hb  regiments  of  guards,  after  having  offei^ed  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hecatomb,  or  one  hundred  oxen,  to  Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the 
whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted,  including  the  foreign  troops,  to 
thirty-nine  thousand  foot,  of  whom  almost  half  composed  the  phalanx,  and  four 
thousand  horse.  It  was  agreed,  that  since  the  army  whicn  Alexander  the 
Great  led  into  Asia,  no  kin^  of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one  so  niunerous. 

It  was  twenty-sBc  years  smce  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
as  I  iarin^  all  that  time  Macedonia  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  and  without 
an}  considerable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numbers  of  youth  capable  of  bear^ 
ing  arms,  who  had  already  begun  to  exercise  and  form  themselves  in  the 
wars  which  Macedonia  had  supported  against  the  Thracians  their  neighbours. 
Pnilip  besides,  and  Perseus  after  him,  had  long  before  formed  the  design  of  un- 
dp*taking  a  war  with  the  Romans.  Hence  it  was,  that  at  the  time  we  speak  o(^ 
very  thing  was  ready  for  beginning  it. 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  harangue  his  troops 
He  mounted  his  throne  therefore,  and  from  thence,  having  his  two  sons  on 
;uch  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  force.  He  began  with  a  long  re- 
cital of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans  had  committed  with  regard  to  his  father, 
which  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to  take  up  arms  against  them ;  but  that 
sudden  death  had  prevented  him  from  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He 
added,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pnilip,  the  Romans  had  sent  am- 
oassaaors  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  marched  troops  into  Greece,  to  take 
possession  of  the  strongest  places.  That  afterwards,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
they  had  amused  him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitful  interviews,  and  a  pre- 
tended truce,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  negotiating  a  reconciliation.  He 
compared  the  consul's  army,  which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with  that  of 
the  Macedonians;  which, in  nb  opinion, was  much  superior  to  the  other, uot 
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ooly  in  the  munber  and  valour  of  the  troops,  but  in  ammunidon  and  provi- 
sioiu  of  war,  laid  up  with  infinite  care  for  many  years.  ''  It  remains,  therefore 
Macedonians,''  said  he,  in  concluding,  ^  only  to  act  with  the  same  courag 
^our  ancestors  showed,  when,  having  triumphed  over  all  Europe,  they  crossed 
mto  Asta^and  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquests,  than  tnose  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  east,  but 
to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  When 
the  Romans  attacked  my  father,  they  covered  that  unjust  war  with  the  false 
pretence  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece ;  the  present  they 
undertake  without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave  Macedonia.  Thai 
ttaughty  people  cannot  bear  that  the  Roman  empire  should  have  any  king  fur 
tts  neighbour,  nor  that  any  warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  their  defence. 
For  you  may  be  assured,  that  if  you  refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the 
orders  of  those  insulting  masters,  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  arms, 
with  your  king  and  his  Kingdom,  to  them." 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  no  immoderate  ap- 
plause^ for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  cries  of  anger  and  indignation, 
exhorting  the  king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding  earnestly  to 
be  led  against  the  enem^. 

Perseus  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the  cities  of  Macedonia, 
who  came  to  oiler  him  money  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  army,  each 
according  to  their  power.  T'he  king  thanked  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but 
did  not  accept  their  offers ;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  tine  army  was  abundantly 
provided  with  all  things  necessary.  He  only  demanded  carriages  for  the 
battering  rams,  catapultas,  and  other  machines  of  war.     * 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Macedonians,  after  some 
days  march,  arrived  at  Sy curium,  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta ; 
the  consul's  was  at  Gomphi,  in  Thessaly,  after  having  surmounted  the  most 
incredible  difficulties  in  ways  and  defiles  almost  impassable.  The  Romans 
themselves  confessed,  that  had  the  enemy  defended  those  passes,  they  might 
easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  army  in  them.  The  consul  advanced  within 
three  miles  of  the  country  called  Tripolis,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time,  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  hif  brother  Attalus  and 
Athenceus :  Phileterus,  the  fourth,  was  left  at  Pergamus  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  consul  with  four  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse.  They  had  left  Athenaeus  with  two  thousand  foot  at  Chalcis, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  important  place.  The  allies  sent  also  other 
troops,  though  their  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  and  some  galleys.  Per^ 
seus,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  out  several  detachments  to  ravage  the  country 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Pherae,  in  hopes  that  if  the  consul  s^ouldquit  his  camp, 
ar  il  marcn  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that  he  might  surprise  and 
at.ack  him  to  advantage :  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  distributing  tne  booty  he  had  made  among  his  soldiers,  which  was 
very  considerable,  and  consisted  principally  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  ouncil  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the  wa  T!:e  Wng,  proud  of  having  been 
suffered  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Pliei«eans  withoot  opposition,  thought 
it«adviseable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp  without  loss  of  tinif. 
The  Romans  judged  rightly,  that  their  slowness  and  delays  would  discredt 
them  very  much  with  their  allies,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  haviuc 
Wended  the  people  of  Pherae.  While  they  were  consulting  upon  \W  measurih 
•  was  necessary  to  take,  Eumenes  and  Attalus  being  present,  a  couiier  came 
4  at  diV  speed,  and  informed  them  the  enemy  were  very  near,  with  a  numerous 
arm  The  signal  was  immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  pne  hundred  horse  detached,  with  as  many  of  the  light  armed  ^ot, 
reconnoitre  the  en^my.    Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  finding  himself  n% 
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&rther  from  the  Roman  <amp  than  about  half  a  lea^^,  orcfeeed  hit  feot  U 
halt,  and  advanced  with  his  horse  and  light-armed  soldiers*  iHe  had/scaveely 
marched  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  perceived  a  body  of  the  enemy;  a^^ainst 
which  he  sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  light-armed 
troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  very  nearly  eaual  in  number,  and  neither 
side  sen^  any  fresh  troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended  without  its  bdng 
possible  to  say  which  side  was  victorious.  Perseus  marched  back  bis  troops 
to  Sycurium. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  with  all  hb  troops  to 
ilie  same  place.  They  were  followed  by  chariots  laden  with  water,  for  there 
\^as  none  to  be  found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place ;  the  way  was  very  dusty. 
and  the  troops  might  have  been  obliged  to  fight  immediately,  which  would 
have  incommoded  them  exceedingly.  The  Romans  keeping  close  in  their 
camp,  and  having  withdrawn  theur  advanced  guards  within  their  mtrench- 
ments.  the  king's  troops  returned  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same  several 
days,  m  hopes  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their  cavalry  to  attack  their 
rear-guard,  and  when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp, 
and  the  batde  was  begun^  that  they  might  feice  about  As  the  king^s  horse 
and  light-armed  foot  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  they  as- 
sured themselves  it  'Would  be  no  difficulty  to  defeat  them. 

The  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  nearer  the  enemy, 
within  Ihtle  more  than  two  leagues  of  them.  At  Break  of  day,  having  drawn 
up  his  infantry  in  the  aame  place  as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days, 
about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  enemy,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  bis  ca- 
valry and  light-armed  foot,  toward  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  The  dust, 
which  appeared  nearer  than  usual,  and  was  raised  by  a  great  number  of  troops, 
excited  alarm,  and  those  who  first  brought  information  of  the  enemy  beinr 
io  near  were  scarcely  credited,  because,  tor  several  days  preceding,  they  had 
not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  at  that  time  was  just  rising 
But  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in  crowds  from  the 
gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it.  and  the  camp  was  in  very 
great  confusion.  All  the  officers  repaired  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  gene- 
ral's tent  as  the  soldiers  did  each  to  his  own.  The  negligence  of  the  consul, 
so  ill  informed  in  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whose  nearness  to  hun  ought  to 
iiave  kept  him  perpetually  on  his  guard,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  arawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  five  nundred  paces  from  the 
consul's  intrenchments.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  commanded 
the  left  with  the  horse  of  his  n?  ^  n  ;  the  light-armed  troops  were  distributed 
in  the  intervals  oC  the  front  nu.r  The  Macedonian  and  Cretan  horse  formed 
(he  right  wing.  At  the  extremity  of  each  wing  the  king's  horse  and  those  of 
the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The  king  occupied  the  centre  with  the  horse  which 
always  attended  his  person ;  before  whom  were  placed  the  slingers  and  archen, 
Lo  the  number  of  about  four  hundred. 

Th*»  c'>asul,  h'-nng  drawn  up  his  foot  in  order  of  battle  within  his  camp, 
M'U  thei  o  il>  nis  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  who  had  orders  to  forma 
line  in  the  fro;i..t  c  his  intrenchments.  The  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  all 
the  Italian  hor*)  ^  as  commanded  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  consul's  brother; 
the  le  om|  .sed  of  Hi**  borse  of  the  Grecian  allies,  by  M.  Valerius  Levintis ; 
i)rit  \)  L.tern  jigled  with  the  iiffht-armed  troops.  Q*  Mucins  was  posted  in  tile 
ct..tre  with  a  select  body  of  horse ;  two  hundred  Of^Ilic  horse,  and  three  hun- 
dred troops  of  Eu'nenes,  were  drawn  up  in  ^^  front.  Four  hundred  The»* 
salian  horse  weitf  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  reserved  body. 
Eumenes  and  his  brother  Attalus,  with  their  troops,  were  posted  in  the  space 
between  the  irtrenchnipnts  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  ensragement  of  cavalry,  which  was  almost  equal  on  botk 
.«ides,and  might  amount  to  about  four  thousand  on  each,  without  including  the 
light-armed  troops.     The  action  began  with  the  sli***-   iind  missile  wcaooM 
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wfakb  were  po&ted  in  front  The  Thracians,  like  wild  beasts  ldn|^  shut  op, 
dfic  therebv  more  furious,  threw  themselves  first  upon  the  neht  wm^  of  the 
Romans,  who,  though  brave  and  intrepid  as  they  were,  could  not  support  so 
rude  and  violent  a  charge.  The  light-hrmed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians  had 
among^  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  enemy  with  their  swords,  sometimes 
cutting  the  )egs  of  the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  tneir  flanks. 
Perseus,  who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy^  soon  threw  the  Greeks  into 
disorder ;  and  as  they  were  vigorously  pursued  in  their  flight,  the  Thessalian 
bco^e,  which,  at  a  small  distance  from  tne  left  wing,  formed  a  Dody  of  reserve, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  been  only  spectators  of  the  battle,  wys 
of  great  service,  when  that  wing  gave  way.  For  tnose  horse,  retiring  gently, 
and  in  good  order,  after  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave 
a  safe  retreat  between  their  ranks  to  those  who  fled  and  were  dispersed  ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  the  enemy  was  not  eager  in  their  pursuit,  were  so  bold 
as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  own  party.  As  thn  body  of  horse 
marched  in  good  order^  and  always  kept  their  ranks,  the  king's  cavalry,  who 
had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  approach,  nor  to  come  to 
blows  with  them. 

Hippias  and  Leonatus,  having  learned  the  advantage  of  the  cavalry,  that 
the  king  might  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  ^lory 
of  the  day,  by  vigorously  pushing  the  enem v,  and  charging  them  m  their  in- 
trenchments,  brought  on  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  tneir  own  accord,  and 
without  orders.  It  appeared  indeed,  that  had  the  king  made  the  least  eflbrt, 
he  might  have  rendered  his  victory  complete ;  and  in  the  present  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  terror  into  which  they  haa  thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter  roust 
have  been  entirely  defeated.  While  he  was  deliberating  with  himself,  between 
hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he  should  resolve,  £ vander  of  Crete,*  in  whom  he 
reposed  great  confidence,  upon  seeing  the  phalanx  advance,  ran  immediately 
to  Perseus,  and  earnestly  begged  of  him  not  to  abandon  himself  to  his  present 
success,  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new  action,  that  was  not  necessary,  and  wherein 
be  hazarded  every  thing.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  continued  ouiet, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  present  advantage,  he  would  either  obtain 
honourable  conditions  of  peace  ;  or,  if  he  should  cnoose  to  continue  the  war, 
his  first  success  would  infallibly  determine  those,  who  till  then  had  remained 
neutral,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The  king  was  already  inclined  to  follow  that 
tVn^i^i^  9  Ai)<l  having  praised  the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the 
retreat  to  be  sounded  for  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return  to  the  camp. 

Tlie  Romans  lost  at  least  two  thousand  of  their  light-armed  infantry  m 
diis  battle,  and  had  two  hundred  of  their  horse  killed,  and  as  many  taken  pri- 
soners. On  the  other  side,  only  twenty  cavalry,  and  forty  foot  soldiers,  were  left 
upon  the  field.  The  victors  returned  into  their  camp  with  great  joy ;  espe- 
aally  the  Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of  triumph,  carried  the  heads  of  those 
they  had  killed  upon  the  ends  of  their  pikes ;  it  was  to  them  Persej>s  was 
principally  indebted  for  his  victory.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
found sorrow,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  and,  filled  with  terror, expectingevery 
moment  that  the  enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  their  camp.  lEume- 
nes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the  otner  side  of 
the  Peneus,  in  order  that  the  river  might  serve  as  an  additional  fortification 
for  the  troops  till  they  had  recovered  from  their  panic.  The  consul^  was 
averse  to  taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  was  highly 
dishonourable  to  himselt  and  his  army ;  but,  being  convinced  by  reason,  he 
yielded  to  necessity,  passed  with  his  troops,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  en 
camped  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Perseus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  give  them  bat 
tie,  but  it  was  then  too  late ;  he  found  their  camp  abandoned.  When  he  sav 
them  entrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  perceived  the  great  erru- 

*  PerKut  made  use  of  him  to  the  tat«Qded  MtaMioattoo  of  £ 
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be  had  committed  the  day  before,  in  not  pursuing  titem  immedialdy  upon 
their  defeat ;  but  he  confessed  it  a  still  greater  fault,  to  have  continued  quiet 
and  inactive  during  the  night.  For,  without  putting  the  rest  of  the  army  ir 
motion,  if  he  had  only  detached  his  light  armed  troops  against  the  eiH*my, 
during  their  confusion  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river,  he  might  without  di^ 
Eculty  have  cut  off  at  least  part  of  their  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  striking  example,  to  what  causes  revolutions  of  siaiesy 
ind  the  subversion  of  mighty  empires,  are  owing.  No  person  can  read  this 
account  without  being  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  deci- 
sive moment,  and  suffer  to  escape  an  almost  certam  opportunity  of  defeating  his 
ehemy  ;  it  requires  no  great  capacity  or  penetration  to  distinguish  so  gross  a 
fault.  But  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  Perseus,  who  wanted  neither  judgmem 
nor  experience,  should  be  so  nmch  mistaken  ?  A  motion  is  suggested  to  him 
by  a  man  he  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  absurd.  But  God,  who  rufei 
the  heart  of  man,  and  who  wills  the  destruction  of  Macedonia,  suffers  no  other 
notion  to  prevail  in  the  king's  breast,  and  removes  every  thought,  which  might, 
and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  contrary  measures.  Nor  is 
that  sufficient.  The  first  fault  might  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vi* 
gilance  during  the  night.  God  seemed  to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his  army 
-n  a  profound  sleep.  Not  one  of  his  officers  had  the  least  thought  of  obsenr 
ing  tne  motions  of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  what  is  na- 
tuial  in  all  this  ;  but  the  holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise,  and  what 
iras  said  of  SauPs  soldiers  and  ofScers,  we  may  well  apply  to  this  event: 
**  And  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked :  for  they  were  aH  asleep, 
because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon  them."  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans  indeed,  by  Having  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
saw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  attacked  and  routed ; 
but  the  check  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they  had  given  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name,  made  them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who 
were  present  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the  consul,  laid  the  fault  upon 
the  iEtolians.  It  was  said  that  they  were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm  and 
fled ;  that  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  away  by  their  example,  and 
that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation  were  the  first  who  took  to  flight  The 
ThessalianSj  on  the  contrary,  were  praised  for  their  valour,  and  their  leaders 
rewarded  with  several  marks,  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsiderable.  They  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  and  a  much  greater  num 
her  of  helmets,  swords,  and  iarts  of  all  kinds.  The  king  made  presents  of 
them  to  the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most ;  and,  having  as- 
sembled the  army,  he  began  by  telling  them,  that  what  had  happened  was  a 
happy  presage  for  them,  and  a  certain  pledge  of  what  they  might  hope  for  the 
future.  He  passed  great  encomiums  on  the  troops  who  had  been  in  the  action, 
and  expatiated  in  magnificent  terms  on  the  victory  over  the  Roman  horse,  in 
which  the  principal  force  of  their  army  consisted,  and  which  they  had  before 
believed  invincible :  he  promised  himself  from  nence  a  niore  considerable 
R'iccess  over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  escaped  their  swords  by  a  shameful 
flight  during  the  night ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  to  force  the  intrenchments 
in  which  their  fear  Kept  them  shut  up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  carried 
the  spoils  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  upon  their  shoulders,  heard  this  dis 
course  with  sensible  pleasure,  and  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  theop 
valour,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past.  The  foot  on  their  side,  especially 
that  which  composed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  prompted  by  a  praiseworthy 
jealousy,  pretended  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of  their  comrades 
npon  the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whole  army  demanded,  with  incredi- 
ble ardour  and  passion,  only  to  engage  with  the  enemy.  The  king,  aiVer  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  next  day,  passed  the  river,  and 
«ncamped  at  Mopsium,  a^  eminence  sitrated  between  Tempe  ind  Larisnu 
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The  joy  lor  the  success  of  so  important  a  battle  affected  Perseus  in  the 
richest  degree.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  people,  who  alone 
irere  so  in  regard  to  all  other  princes  and  nations.  This  was  not  a  victory 
ipained  by  surpi^se,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratagem  and  address,  but  car- 
riea  oy  open  force,  and  the  valour  and  bravery  of  his  troops,  and  that  in  his 
own  sight,  and  under  his  own  conduct.  He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness 
^ive  way  before  him  three  times  in  one  day ;  at  first,  in  keeping  close,  out  of 
iear,  in  their  camp ;  then,  when  they  ventured  out  of  it,  in  shamefully  betaking 
themselves  to  flight ;  and,  lastly,  by  flying  again,  during  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  and  in  finding  no  other  security  than  by  being  inclosed  within  their  in- 
trencnraents,  the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and  apprehension.  These  thoughts 
were  highly  soothing,  and  capable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  already  too  much 
aflfected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  his  first  transports  were  a  litde  abated,  and  the  inebriation  of  sud- 
den joy  was  somewhat  evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himself,  and,  reflecting 
coolly  on  all  the  consequences  which  might  attend  his  victory,  he  began  to  be 
in  some  sort  of  terror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers  about  him,  tsuLinj^  advantage 
of  so  happy  a  disposition,  ventured  to  give  him  the  counsel  of  which  it  made 
him  capable;  this  was. to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success. and  conclude  an 
honourable  peace  with  the  Romans.  They  represented  to  nim,  that  the  most 
certain  marie  of  a  prudent  and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  present  favours  of  fortune,  nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive  glitter 
of  prosperity :  that,  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  consul,  and  pro- 
pose a  renewal  of  tne  treaty,  on  the  same  conditions  imposed  by  T.  Quintius, 
when  victorious,  upon  his  father  Philip :  that  he  could  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war  more  gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so  memorable  a  battle :  nor  hope 
a  more  favourable  occasion  of  concluding  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at  a 
conjuncture,  when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received  would  render  them 
more  tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  advantageous  conditions :  that 
if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them, 
should  reject  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation,  he  would  at  least  have  the 
consolation  of  having  the  gods  and  men  for  witnesses  of  his  own  inoderation. 
Mid  the  haughty  tenaciousness  of  the  Romans.* 

The  king  yielded  to  these  wise  remonstrances,  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  averse.  The  majority  of  the  council  also  applauded  them.  Ambassa 
dors  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  gave  them  audience  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  assembly.  They  told  him,  that  they  came  to  demand 
peace :  that  Perseus  would  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Romans  whi[ch  his 
father  rhilip  had  done,  and  abandon  all  the  cities,  territories,  and  places,  which 
diat  prince  had  abanaoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  on  the  answer  proper  to  be 
made.  The  Roman  constancy  showed  itself  on  this  occasion  in  an  extraordi 
nary  manner.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  express  in  adversity  all  (>he 
assurance  and  loftiness  of  gOod  fortune,  and  to  act  with  moderation  in  pros- 
perity.! The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could  be  granted  to  Perseus,  unless 
ne  submitted  himself  and  h'ls  kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When 
it  was  related  to  the  kin^  and  his  friends,  they  were  strangely  surprised  m  so 
extraordinary,  and,  in  then*  sense,  so  ill-timed  a  pride ;  the  greater  part  of  lluni 
considered  it  needless  to  think  any  farther  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  be  soon  reduced  to  demand  what  they  now  refused.  Perseus  was  not 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  judged  rightly,  that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty,  but 
from  a  consciousness  of  superiority  ;  and  that  reflection  daunted  him  exceed- 
ingly. He  sent  again  to  tne  consul,  and  ofl*ered  a  more  considerab.^e  tribute 
ilian  had  been  imposed  on  Philip.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul  would  re- 
If  Ac:  nothing  from  his  first  answer,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he 

*  Polrb.  Lega  .  Kii. 
lU  tiim  w^  crat  in  adrtnai  rultum  lecuniae  fbrtiinaB  serere,  inodtrari  aniroof  io  tecoadi*.— >Lav- 
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leturne^  lo  rJs  former  camp  at  Sycuritim^  determined  to  xymgA  itut  fortoiw 
of  war. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Perseus,  that  he  roust  have 
undertaken  this  war  with  great  imprudence,  and  without  havinr  compared  his 
strength  and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans.  To  believe  himself  happy, 
and  after  a  signal  victory  to  demand  peace,  and  submit  to  more  oppressive 
conditions  than  his  father  Philip  had  complied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat, 
seems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken  his  measures,  and  concerted  the  means  for 
success  very  badly,  since  after  a  first  action  entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  began 
to  discover  all  his  weakness  and  inferiority,  and  in  some  sort  incline  to  despair. 
Wliy  then  was  he  t>»<*  first  to  break  the  peace?  Why  was  he  the  aggressor? 
Why  was  he  in  such  ht**te  ?  Was  it  to  stop  short  at  the  first  step  ?  How  came 
he  not  to  know  his  weakness^  till  his  own  victory  showed  it  him  ?  These  are 
not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in  Greece,  mad9 
known  what  the  people  thought,  and  discovered  fully  to  which  side  tliey  in 
dined.    It  was  received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the  partisans  of  Macedonia, 
but  even  by  most  of  those  whom  the  Romans  had  obliged,  some  of  whom 
suffered  with  pain  their  haughty  manners,  and  insolence  of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pra;tor  Lucretius  besieged  the  city  of  Haliartus  in 
Bceotia.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  plundered, 
and  afterwards  entirely  demolished.  Thebes  soon  after  surrendered,  ana 
Lucretius  then  returned  with  his  fleet.* 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans, 
gave  them  great  trouble ;  harassing  their  troops,  and  fallini,  upon  their  foragers, 
whenever  they  ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He  took  one  day  a  thousand  car- 
riages, laden  principally  with  corn,  which  the  Romans  had  been  to  reap,  and 
made  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  afterwards  attacked  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with  little 
or  no  difficulty ;  but  tie  found  more  resistance  than  he  had  imagined.  That 
small  body  .was  commanded  by  a  brave  officer,  called  L.  Pompeius,  who, 
retiring  to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there  with  intrepid  courage,  deter- 
mined to  die  with  his  troops  rather  than  surrender.  He  was  on  the  point  o( 
being  borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul  arrived  to  his  assistance  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and  light-armed  foot :  the  legions  were  ordered 
to  follow  him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave  new  courage  to  Pompeius  and 
his  troops,  who  were  eight  hundred  men,  all  Romans.  Perseus  immediately 
sent  for  his  phalanx  :  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  coming  up,  but  engaged  di- 
rectly. The  Macedonians,  after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance  for 
some  time,  were  at  last  broken  and  routed.  Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon 
the  place,  with  twenty-four  of  the  best  horse  of  the  troop  called  the  Sacred 
Squadron,  the  commander  of  which,  Antimachus,  was  killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans,  and  very  much  alarmed 
Perseus.  After  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  Gronna,  he  marched  back 
bis  army  into  Macedonia. 

^  The  consul,  havine  reduced  Perrhcebia,  and  taken  Larissa,  and  some  other 

cities,  dismissed  all  Die  allies,  except  the  Achasans ;  dispersed  his  troops  in 

Thessaly,  where  he  \eft  them  in  winter  quarters ;  and  went  into  Boeotia,  at 

he  request  of  the  Thebans,  upon  whom  the  people  of  Coronaea  had  made 

incursions. 

fSCTIOV  III. — ^MARCmS  EffTERS  MACEDONIA.      PERSEUS  TAKES  THE  ALARM  ;  BUT 

AFTERWARDS  RESUMES  COURAGE. 

NoTHiNO  memorable  passed  the  following  year.  The  consul  Hostilius 
bad  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  Illyria  with  four  thousand  foot,  to  defend  such  of 


the  ialHibitsiits  oi  ihfA  country  rs  were  allies  of  the  RoiMans  ^  BfHlth^  Inner 
had  fottsd  means  to  add  to  his  first  body  of  troops,  eig^t  thousahd  men  liaf^ed 
amoitfc  the  allies.  He  encamped  at  Lychnidus,  a  city  of  the  DassareUe. 
Near  that  place  was  another  city,  called  Uscana,  which  belonged  to  PeV^tiis 
and  where  he  had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudius,  on  the  promise  whicH  had 
been  made  him  of  ha%inj  the  place  put  into  his  hands,  in  hopes  of  making 
great  booty,  approached  it  with  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any  order,  dl^ 
trust,  or  precaution.  While  he  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a  fu- 
rious sortie  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great 
way,  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Of  eleven  thousand  men,  scarcely  two  tnou 
sand  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  had  been  left  guarded  by  a  thousand  sol- 
diers. Claudius. returned  to  Lychnidus  with  the  rums  of  his  army.  The  news 
of  this  loss  very  much  afflicted  the  senate, especially  as  it  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  imprudence  and  avarice  of  Claudius.* 

This  was  the  almost  universal  fault  of  the  commanders  of  that  time.  The 
senate  received  various  complaints  from  many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece  as  the 
other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  who  treated  them  with  unheard 
of  rapaciousness  and  cruelty.  They  punished  some  of  them,  redressed  the 
wrongrs  they  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  well  satisfied 
with  uie  manner  in  which  their  remonstrances  had  been  received.  Soon  af- 
ter, to  prevent  such  disorders  for  the  future,  they  passed  a  decre^,  which  ex- 
pressed, that  the  cities  should  not  furnish  the  Roman  magistrates  with  any 
thine  more  than  what  the  senate  expressly  appointed ;  which  ordinance  was 
published  in  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus.! 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  Octavius,  who  were  charged  with  this  commission, 
went  first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised  the  citizen^,  and  exhorted 
them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  people.  Proceeding 
afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesas,  they  boasted  every  where  of 
the  ll»nitv  and  moderation  of  the  senate,  wllich  they  prtived  by  their  late  de- 
cree in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  •  They  found  great  divisions  in  almost  all  the 
cities,  especially  among  the  iEtolians,  occasioned  by  two  factions  which  di- 
vided them,  one  for  the  Romans,  and  the  other  for  the  Macedonians.  The  as 
sembly  of  Achaia  was  not  free  from  these  divisions :  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
persons  of  greatest  authority  prevented  their  consequences.  The  advice  of 
Archon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  league,  was  to  act  according  to  con- 
junctures, to  leave  no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of^  the  contending 
powers  against  the  republic,  and  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  whlfch  they 
were  fallen,  who  had  not  sufficiently  comprehended  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
This  advice  prevailed ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Archon  should  be  made  chief 
magistrate,  and  Polybius  captain-general  of  the  horse. 

About  tnis  time,  Attains  having  something  to  demand  of  the  Achaean  league, 
caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded  ;  who,  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince  to  support  his  suit  with  all  his 
power.  The  affair  in  question  was,  to  have  a  decree  rev*rs«*d,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Eumenes  should  be  removed  from 
the  public  places.  At  the  first  council  that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  At- 
tains were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  demanded,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes  his  brother  should  be  restored  to  the 
honours  the  republic  had  formerly  decreed  him.  An  hon  supported  this  de- 
mand, but  with  great  moderation.  Polybius  spoke  wi  h  more  force,  enlarged 
on  the  merit  and  services  of  Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  first 
decree,  and  conchided,  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly 
applauded  his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  be  restored 
to  all  his  honours. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Rome  sent  Popilius  to  Antiochus  Epipbanesjto  pm 
vent  his  enterprises  against  Egypt,  which  we  have  mentioned  before.* 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  employment ;  Q.  Marciw 
Philippus.  one  of  the  two  consuls  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  ne  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  desi^  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  winter  to  make  an  expedition  against  Ill^ria,  which  was  the  only  province 
from  whence  Macedonia  nad  reason  to  fear  irruptions  during  the  king's  being 
employed  against  the  Romans.  This  expedition  succeeded  very  happily  fo 
him,  and  almost  without  any  loss  on  his  side.  He  began  with  the  siege  of 
Uscana.  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  known  now. 
and  took  it,  afler  a  defence  of  some  duration.  He  afterwards  made  himselr 
master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentius,  one  of  the  kings 
of  lUyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  come  over  to 
him.  Grentius  was  far  from  being  averse  to  it ;  but  he  observed,  that  havinc 
neither  munitions  of  war  nor  money,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  declare  again^ 
the  Romans ;  which  was  explaining  himself  sufficiently.  Perseus,  who  was 
avaricious,  did  not  understand,  or  rather  affected  not  to  understand,  his  de- 
mand;  and  sent  a  second  embassy  to  him,  without  mention  of  money,  and 
received  the  same  answer.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  fear  of  expense,  which 
denotes  a  little,  mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince,  made  manv  of 
his  enterprises  miscarry,  and  that  if  he  had  made  some  sacrifices,  and  those 
far  from  being  considerable,  he  might  have  enga^d  several  republics  and 
princes  in  his  party.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  conceived  in  a  rational  creature ! 
Polybius  considers  it  as  a  punishment  from  the  gods. 

Perseus  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  made  them  march  after 
wards  to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  iEtoIia,  above  the  gulf  of  Ambracia. 
The  people  had  given  him  hopes,  that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon  bs  he 
appeared  before* the  walls;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  threw  suc- 
cours into  the  place. 

Earlv  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Thessaly, 
from  whence,  without  losing  time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  ftilly  assured, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  Archon, 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  to  justify  his  country  from  the  suspicions 
and  evil  reports  that  had  been  propagated  against  it,  advised  the  Achaeans  to 
pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  should  be  ordained,that  they  should  march  an  army 
into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  with  the  Romans.  That 
decree  being  confirmed,  orders  were  given  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations.  It  was  afterwards  resolved,  that  am- 
bassadors should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  resolution 
of  the  republic,  and  to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the  Achsean  army 
should  join  him.  Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some  others,  was  charged  with 
this  embassy.  They  found  that  the  Romans  had  quitted  Thessaly,  and  were 
encamped  in  Perrhoebia,  between  Azora  and  Dolicha&a,  greatly  perplexed 
about  the  route  it  was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  them  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  consul,  and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
he  encountered  in  entering  Macedonia.! 

Perseus,  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul  would  take,  had  posted 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  plncej,  by  which  it  was  probable  he  would 
attempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  of  his  army  neat 
Dium,  marching  and  counter-marching  without  much  design.| 

Marcius,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the  forest  which  covered 

part  of  the  country,  called  Octolapha.     He  had  incredible  difficulties  to  sur 

' — ■ —  ' 
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'.  ways  were  so  steep  and  impracticable,  and  had  seised  an  eminence, 
by  way  of  precaution,  which  favoured  bis  passage.  From  hence  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  was  not  distant  more  than  a  thousand  paces,  and  all  the  countr> 
about  Dium  and  Phila,  might  be  discovered ;  which  very  much  animated  thp 
soldiers,  who  had  before  their  eyes  opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped  to  enrich 
themselves.  Hippias,  whom  the  kin^  had  posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a  detacliment 
of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who  advanced  with  his  whole 
army,  harassed  his  troops  for  two  days,  and  distressed  them  very  much  by 
frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble,  not  being  able  either  to  ad- 
vance with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even  without  danger.  He  had 
no  other  choice  than  to  pursue  an  undertaking  with  vigour,  formed,  perhaps, 
with  too  much  boldness  and  temerity,  and  which  could  not  succeed  without 
a  determined  perseverance,  often  crowned  in  the  end  with  success.  It  is  certain, 
that  if  the  consul  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia  in  the  narrow 
defile,  where  his  troops  were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received  a  severe 
blow.  But  Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  support  Hippias,  the 
cries  of  whose  soldiers  in  battle  he  could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  of  going  in 
person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused  himself  with  making  useless  excursions 
with  his  horse  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  that  neglect  gave  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  involved. 

They  however  did  not  effect  this  without  great  trouble ;  the  horses  laden 
with  the  baggage  sinking  under  their  loads,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
and  falling  down  at  almost  every  step  they  took.  The  elephants  especially, 
rave  them  great  trouble ;  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  new  means  for  their 
descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places.  Having  removed  ihe  snow  on  these 
descents,  they  drove  two  beams  into  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  way, 
at  the  dbtance  from  each  other  of  something  more  than  the  breadth  of  an  ele- 
,  jhant.  On  those  beams  they  laid  planks  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  bridge^  which  they  covered  with  earth.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bridge, 
they  erected  a  setond,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  with  sufficient  intervals  to  as 
many  of  the  same  kind  as  were  requisite.     The  elephant  passed  from  the  firm 

Soimd  to  the  bridge,  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  had  contrived  to  lowei 
e  beams  that  supported  it  gradually,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge : 
and  so  in  succession  to  the  last  bridge  or  foot  of  the  declivity.  It  is  not'easy 
to  express  the  fatigues  they  underwent  in  this  pass,  the  soldiers  being  often 
obliged  to  roll  upon  the  ground,  because  it  was  imposible  for  them  to  stand. 
It  was  agreed,  that  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  enemy  mif ht  have  entirely 
defeated  the  Roman  army.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties  and  dangers,  it 
Arrived  in  a  plain,  and  found  itself  out  of  danger. 

As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  entirely  overcome  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  his  enterprise,  Polybius  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  presenting  Marcius 
with  the  decree  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  resolution  to  join 
him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  labours. and  dangers 
of  this  war.  Marcius,  after  having  thanked  the  Achaeans  for  their  good  will 
in  the  kindest  terms,  told  them  they  might  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  that  war  would  give  them  ;  that  he  would  dispense  with  both  ; 
and  that  in  the  present  posture  of  aflairs,  he  had  no  occasiim  for  the  aid  of  the 
allies.     After  this  discourse  of  the  colleagues,  Polybius  returned  into  Achaia.* 

Polybius  remained  with  the  Roman  army  only  till  the  consul,  having  re- 
ceived advice  that  Appius,  sumamed  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Achaeans 
a  body  of  hve  thousand  men  to  be  sent  to  him  in  F^pirus,  despatched  him  home, 
with  advice^not  to  suffer  his  republic  to  furnish  those  troops,  or  enrage  in 
expenses  entirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no  reason  to  demand  that  aid 
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h  is  difAoidt^  smtho  bi9tcffiaii,to  discover  the  real  motives  that  diMhiCf4»M«l 
cius  to  tulk  in  this  manner.  Was  it  his  wish  to  spare  the  Ach^anS)  orlii3»# 
snare  for  ihcm  ?  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Ap^itis  t»  no* 
dertake  any  thing  ? 

While  the  king  was  bathing,  lie  was  informed  \ji  the  enemy's  approach. 
The  news  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what  choice  to  make,  and  ehan^ 
in?  f  v(  ry  moment  his  resolution,  he  cried  out,  and  lamented  his  being  conquered 
wiihnat  fighting.  He  recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
dt'fi^nce  ot  the  passes ;  sent  the  gilt  statues  at  Dium*  on  board  hb  fleet,  lest  they 
sI\ould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  gave  orders  that  his  treasures,  laid 
up  at  Pelia,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  all  his  galleys  at  Thcssalunica 
burned.     For  himself,  he  returned  to  Pydna. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence  it  was  impossible 
to  disengage  himself  witnout  the  enemy's  permission.  There  was  oo^passace 
open  for  him  but  by  two  forests ;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate  through  the 
valleys  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly,  and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dium.  enter  farthei 
into  Macedonia ;  and  both  these  important  posts  were  possessed  by  strong 
garrisons  for  the  king :  so  that  if  Perseus  had  maintained  his  ground  for  ten 
days  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thessaly 
by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  open  for  provisions.  For 
the  roads  through  Tenipe  are  bordered  by  such  vast  precipices,  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  sustain  the  view  of  them.  The  king's  troops  guarded  this 
pass  at  four  several  places,  the  last  of  which  was  so  narrow,  that  ten  men,  wefl 
armed,  could  alone  have  defended  the  entrance.  The  Romans  therefore,  not 
being  able  eithef  to  receive  provisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of  Tempe,  nor 
to  get  through  them,  must  have  been  obliged  to  regain  the  mountains,  from 
whence  thev  came  down,  which  was  become  impracticable,  the  enemy  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they  had  left,  was 
to  open  their  way  through  their  enemies  to  Dium  in  Macedonia ;  which  would 
have  been  no  less  difficult  Jf  the  gods,  says  Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseot 
of  prudence  and  counsel.!  For  in  making  a  fosse  with  intrencbments  in  n  very 
narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  o(  Mount  Olympus,  he  would  have  absolutely  shut 
them  out,  and  stopped  them  short.  But  in  the  blindness,  into  which  bis  feat 
had  thrown  the  kme,  he  neither  saw,  nor  did,  any  thing  of  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  save  himself,  left  all  the  passes  of  lus  kingdom  open  and  un- 
guarded, and  took  refuge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  rightly  perceived,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  king's  timidity 
and  imprudence.  He  ordered  the  praetor  Lucretius,^ who  was  at  Larissa,  to 
seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  had  abandoned,  to  se- 
cure a  retreat  in  case  of  accident ;  and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a  view  of  the 
passes  in  the  way  to  Dium.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  ways  were  open 
and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither  in  two  days,  and  encamped  nis  army  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  its  being  pluiiClered. 
Having^  entered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  well  for* 
tifie(l,he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  abandoned  it  soeasily* 
He  continuei  his  march,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  places  almost 
without  any  resistance.  But  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  less  provisions  be 
found,  and  the  mor^  the  dearth  increased ;  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Diiini.  He  was  aUvi  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to  Phila,  where  the 
f>rretor  Lucretius  had  informed  him  he  might  find  provisions  in  abtmdance. 
His  quitting  Dium,  suggested  to  Perseus^that  it  was  nonr  t^me  to -recover  by 
his  courage,  wha^  he  had  lost  by  his  fear.  He  rep<8ses8ed  i.imself,  therefore, 
of  that  city,  and  soon  repaired  its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  hi»6id<),  besieged  ami 
cook  Heraciea,  which  was  only  a  queuter  of  a  league  4liatam  I  «m  PUIa. 

*  Thete  vrer«  the  %|[atue>  of  thn  borte  toldien  kiUed  in  paMtng  the  Granicus,  which 
ttneA  to  be  mndc  by  Lvtipput,  and  to  be  Mt  «p  in  Diom. 
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Fwnitwif  fecmitted  hb  frtpnt^  andirasnniMl  ^>int,  would  ^hmntbeeo 
;«rv  glad  tUttt  his  orders'tO'tkrow  bis  tr^istires  at  Pella  into  lli««et,'and  bmt 
■U  bis  ships  in  Thessaionica,  had  not  been  executed.  Andronlcus.to  whoa 
he  had  given  the  latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for  the  re 
peiitance  which  might  soon  follow  that  command,  as  it  indeed  happened ;  N 
rias,less  aware,  had  thrown  all  the  money  he  found  nt  PAla  into  the  sea.  B. 
his  fault  was  soon  repaired  by  divers,  who  brought  up  almost  all  the  monoy 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  reward  their  services,  the  king  caused  them 
all  to  lie  put  to  death  secretly,  and  inflicted  the  same  penalty  on  Andronirui 
and  Nicias ;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to  which  he  had 
abandoned  himseli'ythat  he  could  not  bear  to  haifb  any  witnesses  or  traces  of 
Tt  in  being. 

Several  expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea  and  land,  Which  were  neither 
of  much  Ci>nsequence  nor  importance. 

When  Polvbius  returned  from  his  embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  the  letter  of 
Appius,  in  which  he  demanded  five  thousand  men,  had  been  received  there. 
Some  time  af^er,  the  council  assentbled  at  Sicyon,to  deliberate  on  that  Rffair, 
eave  Polvbius  great  perplexity.  Not  to  execute  the  order  he  received  from 
Marcius,  had  b^o  an  iuexcusable  fault.  On  tlie  other  side,  it  was  dangerous 
to  refuse  the  Romans  the  troops  they  might  have  occasion  for,  of  which  the 
Achaeans  were  in  no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  so  delicate  a  con- 
juncture, they  had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  pro- 
hibited their  having  any  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  unless  an  order 
of  the  senate  was  annexed  to  them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his.  It 
WH.S  ills  opinion,  therefore, that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  k  was 
necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait  for  his  decision  npon 
it.  By  that  means,  Polybius  saved  the  Ach«eans  one  talent  at  least.*  i 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Home,  from  Frosias,  king  of 
Bitliynin,  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,in  favour  of  Perseus.    The  former  ex 

^iressed  themselves  very  modestly,  declaring  that  Pnisias  had  roirstantly  ad- 
lered  to  the  Roman  part>',and  should  conlmuetodo  ^o during  tht'  war;  but 
that,  having  promisea  Perseus  to  employ  his  good  ofikes  for  hinv  with  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible*  that  they  would 
^rant  him  that  favour,  and  make  such  use  of  his  mediation  as  thny  should  think 
convenient.  The  language  of  the  Rhodians  was  very  different*:  Al'irr  having 
set  forth,  in  a  lofty  style,  the  services  they  had  done  the  Roman  people,  ana 
ascribed  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they  had  obtained, 
and  especially  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added^that  whtk>  the  peace  sub- 
sisted between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Perseus :  that  they  had  suspended  it  against  their  will^  and  with- 
out any  subject  of  complaint  on  the  king's  part,  because  it  had  pleased  the  Ro- 
mans to  engage  diem  on  their  side:  that  for  three  years,  which  this  war  had 
continued,  tney  had  suffered  many  inconveniences  from  it :  that  their  trade  by 
sea  being  interrupted,  the  island  found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction 
of  its  revenues,  and  other  advantages  arising  from  comnierceithat  being  no 
longer  able  to  support  such  considerable  losses,  thev  had  sent  ambassadors  into 
Macedonia  to  king  Perseus,  to  inform  him  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that* he  should  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  they  had  aK 
sent  to  Rome  to  make  the  same  declaration :  that  if  either  of  the  parties  re 
fused  to  assent  to  so  reasonable  a  proposal, the  Rhodians  should  know  what 
Chev  had  to  do.t 

ft  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumptuous  a  discourse 
was  received.    Stime  historians  tell  us,  that  the  answer  given  to  it  ivas,  to  order 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians  and  Lycians  were  rieckarcd  free 
to  be  read  in  their  presence.     This  was  touching  them  to  the  t|uirk,and  mo 
tifying  them  in  the  most  sensible  part ;  for  they  prcteiuled  Uf  an  authority  ove 
both  those  people.     Others  say  that  the  senate  answered  m  few  words,  that 
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the  disposition  of  the  Rhodians.  and  their  secret  intrigues  with  Peneot,  hmA 
heen  lone  known  at  Rome.     That  when  the  Roman  people  should  have  con 

auered  him,  of  wl^xh  they  expected  advice  every  day,  tney  should  know  in 
leir  tiuTi  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their  allies  according  to 
tlieir  respective  merits.  They  made  the  ambassadors,  however,  the  n^iaJ 
presents.  * 

The  letter  of  Q.  Marius.  the  consul,  was  then  read,  giving  an  accoui  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  Macedonia,  after  having  suffered  incredi- 
ble difficulties  in  passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added,  that  by  the  wise 
Krecaution  of  the  praetor,  he  had  sufficient  provisions  for  the  whole  winter : 
uving  received  from  the  EjSirots  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  teii 
thousand  of  barley,  for  whicn  it  was  necessarv  to  pay  their  ambassadors  then 
at  Rome :  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers :  that 
he  wanted  two  hundred  horses,  especially  from  Numidia,  because  there  were 
none  of  that  kind  in  the  country  where  lie  was.  All  these  articles  were  fully 
and  immediately  executed. 

After  this,  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman.  He 
had  always  advised  the  kin?  to  observe  the  peace ;  and  putting  him  in  mind 
that  his  father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  lire,  had  caused  his  treaty  with  the 
Romans  to  be  constantly  read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he  admonished  him  to 
do  the  same,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  at  least  from  time  to  time.  Not 
being  able  to  dissuade  him  from  the  war,  he  had  begun  by  withdrawing  himself 
from  his  councils,  under  different  pretexts,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the 
resolutions  taken  in  them,  which  he  could  not  approve.  At  length,  finding 
himself  suspected,  and  tacitly  considered  as  a  traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Komans,  and  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  consul.  Having 
made  this  relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  provided  magnificently  for  his  subsistence. 

SECTION  IV. — CELEBRATED   VICTORY  OF  JEMILfUS  NEAR   THE  CITY  OF   PYDHA- 
PERSEUS  TAKEN  PRISONER,  WITH  ALL  HIS  CHILDREN. 

The  time  for  the  comitia,  or  the  assemblies,  to  elect  consuls  at  Rome,  ap- 
proaching, all  the  world  were  anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so  important  a 
choice  would  fall,  and  nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  all  conversations.  The> 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  consuls  who  had  been  employed  for  three  years 
ajrainst  Perseus,  and  had  very  ill  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name. 
Tne^  called  to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtained  against  his  father 
Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  against  Antiochus,  who  was 
driven  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a  great  tribute ;  and  what 
was  still  more  considerable,  against  Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  bad 
ever  appeared  as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  tne  world,  whom  they  had  re> 
duced  to  quit  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than  sixteen  years  continuance,  and 
conquered  in  his  own  country,  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  The 
formidable  preparations  of  Perseus,  and  some  advanta^  gained  by  nim  in  the 
former  campaigns,  augmented  the  apprehension  of  the  Komans.  They  plainly 
distinguished,  that  it  was  no  time  to  confer  the  command  of  the  armies  by 
fiiction  or  favour,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  general  for  his  wis- 
dom, valour,  and  experience ;  in  a  word,  one  capable  of  presiding  in  so  im- 
portant a  war  as  that  in  which  they  were  now  engaged.* 

All  eyes  were  cast  upon  Paulus  iBmilius.  There  are  times  when  distin- 
ffuished  merit  unites  the  voices  of  the  public ;  and  nothing  is  more  affecting 
uran  such  a  jud^ent,  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  past  services, 
the  army's  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  the  state's  pressing  occasion  for  his 
valour  and  conduct.  Paulus  iEmilius  was  nearly  sixty  years  old ;  but  ase, 
without  inipairing  his  faculties  in  the  least,  had  rather  improved  them  with 
maturity  or  wisdom  and  judgment,  more  necessary  in  a  general  than  evao 
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va.oiir  and  bravery.  He  had  been  consul  thirteen  years  before,  and  had  at> 
quired  general  esteem  during  his  administration,  out  the  people  repaid  his 
services  with  ingratitude,  having  refused  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity, 
though  he  had  solicited  it  wjth  sufficient  ardour.  For  several  years  he  had 
led  a  private  and  retu^d  life,  solely  employed  in  the  education  of  his  children. 
in  which  no  father  ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded 
for  his  care.  All  his  relations,  all  his  friends,  urged  him  to  comply  with  the 
people's  wishes,  in  taking  upon  him  the  consulship;  but  believing  himself  no 
tcnger  capable  of  commandmg,  he  avoided  appearing  in  public,  kept  himself 
at  home,  and  shunned  honours  with  as  mucn  solicitude  as  others  generally 
pursue  them.  But.  when  he  saw  the  people  assemble  every  morning  in  crowds 
before  his  door ;  tnat  they  summoned  him  to  the  forum,  and  exclaimed  highly 
against  his  obstinate  refusal  to  serve  hb  country,  he  yielded  at  last  to  their  re- 
monstrances, and  appearing  among  those  who  aspired  to  that  dignity,  he 
seemed  less  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the  people  the 
assurance  of  an  approaching  and  complete  victory.  The  consulship  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  unanimously,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Macedonia  was  decreed  to  him  in  preference  to  his  colleague, 
though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot 

It  is  said,  that  the  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the  war  against  Perseus, 
at  his  return  home,  attended  by  all  his  people,  who  followed  to  do  him  honour, 
he  found  his  daughter  Tertia,at  thdt  time  a  little  infant,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
began  to  cry  bitterly.  He  embraced  her,  and  a«ked  the  cause  of  her  tears. 
Tertia, pressing  him  with  her  little  arms,  "  i  ou  do  not  know  then,  father,"  said 
she,  ^  tdat  our  Perseus  is  dead.''  She  spoke  of  a  little  doe  she  had  brought 
up,  called  Perseus.  "  And  at  a  very  good  time,  my  dear  child,"  said  Paul  us 
A^milius.  struck  with  the  word,  ^  I  accept  this  omen  with  joy."  The  ancients 
carried  tneir  superstition  in  this  kind  of  fortuitous  circumstances  very  high. 

The  manner  in  which  Paulus  iEmilius  prepared  for  the  war  he  was  charged 
with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success  to  be  Expected  from  it.  He  demanded, 
first,  tnat  commissioners  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  inspect  the  army 
and  fleet,  and  to  make  theur  report,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  of  the  number  ot 
troops  which  were  necessary  (o  be  added  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  were 
also  to  inform  themselves,  as  correctly  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  king's 
forces ;  where  they  and  the  Romans  actually  lay ;  if  the  latter  were  actually 
encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed  them,  and  were  arrived  in  the 
plain ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  might  rely  with  certainty ;  which  of  them 
were  dubious  and  wavering ;  and  who  they  might  regard  as  declared  enemies ; 
for  how  long  time  they  had  provisions,  and  from  whence  they  might  be  sup- 
|]4ied  with  uiem  either  by  land  or  water ;  what  had  passed  during  the  last 
campaign,  either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet.  As  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced general,  he  thought  it  necessanr  to  be  fully  apprized  of  all  these 
circumstances ;  convmced  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  could  not  be  formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  senate  approved  of  these  wise  measures  very 
much,  and  appointed  commissioners,  with  the  approbation  of  Paulus  .^Imilius, 
who  set  out  two  days  after.* 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome 
of  the  unjust  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  which  have  been  before 
rdated. 

The  commissioners  had  made  rood  use  of  their  time.  On  their  return  they 
reported,  that  Marcius  had  forced  the  passes  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  an  en- 
trance into  the  country,  but  witli  more  danger  than  utility :  that  the  king  had 
•dTanced  Into  Plena,  and  was  ui  actual  possession  of  it :  that  the  two  campi 
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were  rerj  nfAr  each  other,  being  separated  only  by  the  rhrer 'fitiipieM ;  tei 
the  king  avoided  a  battle,  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  neithir^in'W cdtiifffCon 
to  oblige  them  to  fight,  nor  to  force  his  lines:  that,  in  additiin  to  the  otker 
inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter  had  happened,  from  Vhich  they  i;ould 
not  but  suffer  exceedingly  in  a  mountainous  country, and  be  entirefj'^prevehted 
from  acting;  and  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six  days ;  that  the  army 
>t*  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand  rrten :  and  if 
Appius  Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  in  the  neifthbmirhood  of  Lych- 
nidus  in  lUyria,  he  might  have  acted  with  good  efiect  agamst  GentftKsf  but  tfiat 
(Maudius  and  his  troops  were  actually  in  gieat  danger,  unte^  ti  comMderable 
iviiiforcement  were  immediately  sent  him,  or  he  be  ordered  directly  lo  quit 
the  post  which  he  was  in.  That,  after  having  visited  the  camp,  they  had  re- 
paired lo  the  fleet:  that  they  had  been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead 
>f  diseases :  that  the  rest  of  the  allies,  espedally  those  of  Sicily,  had  returned 
home ;  and  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  in  want  of  seamen  and  soldiers :  that 
those  who  remained  had  not  received  their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes:  that 
Cumenes  and  his  fleet,  after  having  just  shown  themselves,  disappeared  im- 
mediatelv,  without  any  visible  cause:  and  that  his  inclinations  neither  could 
nor  should  be  relied  on :  but  that,  as  for  his  brother  Attalus,  his  good  wHI  Was 
lot  ♦()  be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  after  Paolus  ^ntiikis  bad  giveh  his 
)pinion,  the  senate  decreed,  that  he  should  set  forward  without  loss  or  time  for 
Macedonia^  with  the  praetoc  Cn.  Octavius,  who  had  the  command  of 'the  fleet, 
md  L.  Anicius,  another  prsBtor,  who  was  to  succeed  Ap  Claudius  in  his  post 
near  Lychnidus  in  Illyria.  The  number  of  troops  which  each  was  to  com- 
mand, was  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulas  iEmilius  consisted^' amcottfed  to 
twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  men ;  that  is,  of  two  Roman  legibns,  e^ch 
composed  of  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse;'a9  macnv  offne  in- 
fantry of  the  Italian  allies,  and  iwrice  the  number  Of  horse,  ile  hatl'  be^es 
six  hundred  horse  raised  in  Giillia' Cisalpina,  and  some  aoxiliavy  tr<k>{>6  (hyfn 
the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The  whole,  in  all'  probability,  dra^not  iiAdunt 
to  thirty  thousand  men.  Theprsetor  Aniohis  ^ad  also  two4egieiM'j  i>ilf  they 
consisted  of  only  five  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse  e«icif|f' which, 
with  ten  thousand  of  the  Italian  Allies,  and  ^ht  hundred  horse,  cumiposed  an 
army  of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that  served 'on 
ouard  the  fleet  w ere  five  thousand  men.  These  three  bodies  together,  lanotititetl 
to  fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

A^  the  war  which  they  were  preparin|to  make  this  year  in  'MaJe^doAfa 
seemed  of  the  first  importance  ^-aU  precautions  were  taken  that  mlghft  c<$ndtrce 
to  its  success.  The  consul  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the  tribunes  who'tvere 
to  serve  in  h,  and  commanded  each  in  his  torn  an  entire  legion;-''  It  tras  de* 
creed,  that  none  should  be  elected  to  this  employ ment,  but  such  as  had  ahready 
i»erved ;  and  Paulus  iEmilius  was  left  at  liberty  to  choOse  out  of  all  the  tribunes 
such  as  he  approved  for  his  army.     He  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with  great  wis^^^m  on  this  occa- 
*ion.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unanimously  oiosen  consul  %nd  general^ 
the  person  among  them  who  was  indisptitably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time 
They  had  resolved  that  no  officers  should  be  rais^  to  the  post  of  tribune,  but 
such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  merit,  experience j  and  capacity,' aeqtrired 
.1  real  service ;  advantages  that  are  not  always  the  effect  of  birth  and  senftv' 
fity,  to  which,  indeed,  the  Romans  paid  little  6r  no  regard.  They  did  Wkke ; 
by  a  particular  exception,  compatible  with  a  republiean  gov^ninentj^f^lt*- 
£milius  was  left  at  entire  liberty  to  choose  suehofthetrlbmiesat^h^^thttdfgfft' 
fit,  well  knowing  the  great  importanceof  a  perfect  uniorrbett^(!)l<thi»|t<^tieriil 
and  the  officers  who  serve  under  him,  in  order  to  the  exact  and  punctual  exe* 
cution  of  the  commands  of  the  former  who  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  the 
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ftnd  ought  to  dirccC  all  its  toodons  ;  which  cannot  oe  done  without  iie  best 
undentancJinf  between  thenii,  founded  in  a  desire  for  the  public  good,  with 
which  neither  interest,  jealousy,  nor  ambition,  an;  capable  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  made,  the  consul  Panlus  iEmilius  repaired 
from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  this  mnn- 
ner :  "  You  seem  to  me,  Roman:^,  to  have  expressed  m6re  joy  when  Maco- 
donia  fell  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was  elected  consul,  or  entered  upon  thai 
office  •  and  to  me  vour  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  hopes  you  con- 
ceived, that  I  should  put  an  end,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  reputation  of  x\\t 
Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which,  in  your  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long 
continuance.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  gods,*  who  have  occa- 
sioned Macedonia  to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  roe  with  their  protection  in 
conducting  and  terminating  this  war  successfully  :  but  of  th:s  I  may  venture 
to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of  your  expectations. 
The  senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessary  in  the  expedition  I  nm 
charged  with,  and  as  I  am  ordered  to  set  out  immediately^  I  shall  make  no 
delay;  and  I  know  that  my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out  of  his  great  zenl  for 
the  public  service,  will  raise  and  march  off  the  troops  appointed  for  me,  with 
as  much  ardour  and  expedition  as  if  they  were  for  ninself.  I  shall  take  rare 
to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  thdt  passrs : 
and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certainty  and  truth  of  my  letters ;  but  I  beg  of  y«^u, 
;i5  a  great  favour,  that  you  will  not  give  credit  to,  or  lay  any  weight,  out  of  cre- 
dulity, upon  the  light  reports  which  are  frequently  spread  abroad  without  any 
foundation.  I  perceive  well,  that  in  this  war,  more  than  an^  other,  whatever 
resolution  people  may  form  to  obviate  these  rumours,  they  will  not  fail  to  make 
impression,  and  inspire  I  know  not  what  discouragement.  There  are  those 
who,  in  company,  and  even  at  table,  command  armies,  make  dispositions,  and 
prt  scribe  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  They  know  better  than  we  where 
we  should  encamp,  and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seize ;  at  what  time, 
and  by  what  defilef  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia ;  where  it  is  proper  to  have 
magazines ;  from  whence,  either  by  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring  provisions ; 
wlien  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  when  lie  still.  They  not  only  prescribe 
what  is  best  to  do,  but  for  deviating  ever  so  little  from  their  plans,  they  mak^" 
it  a  crime  In  their  consul,  and  cite  him  before  their  tribunal.  But  know,  Romans, 
the  effect  of  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  your  generals.  All  have  not  the  resolu- 
tion and  constancy  of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  reports.  He  could  choose 
rather  to  suffer  the  people,  upon  sucn  unhappy  rumours,  to  invade  his  authori- 
^,than  to  ruin  affairs,  in  order  to  preserve  their  opinion,  and  jmi  empty  name. 
I  am  far  from  believing,  that  generals  stand  in  no  need  of  advice ;  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  whoever  would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own 
opinion,  and  without  counsel,  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence.  Bui 
some  may  ask,  How  then  shall  we  act  reasonably?  In  not  sufferitig  any  per 
son  to  obtrude  their  advice  upon  your  generals,  but  such  as  are,  in  the  first 
place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  leamea  from  experience  what  it  is  to 
command  ;  and,  in  the  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who  know  the  enemy, 
are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and  share  with  us  in  all  da.igers. 
If  there  be  any  one  who  conceives  himself  capable* of  assisting  me  uitli  hi?' 
tDunsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged  me  with,  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  iIh 
republic  that  service,  but  let  him  fjo  with  me  into  Macedonia ;  ships,  horst-,, 
tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied  him  at  my  charge.  But  if  he  will  not 
take  so  much  trt)uble,  and  prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  danger  ami 
fatigues  of  the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  Jielm,  and  continii* 
idle  in  the  port.  The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  on. 
otiier  subjects ;  but  as  for  these,  let  him  be  silent  upon  them  ;  and  know,  thai 
we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  counsels,  but  such  as  shall  be  given  us  in  the 
camp  itself."  .  

•  It  wM  •  received  opinoD  io  *il  t.^i'i  and  Dationa  Urnt  th«  Uivinitv  v**B«>d««  crerrhaoee 
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Tins  Jiscourse  of  Paulus >Emiliiis,which  abounds  with leason  and  gcod  i 
shows  that  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  People  have  a  propm^ 
&Lty  for  examining)  criticising,  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  generals ;  aiid 
do  not  observe,  that  doing  so  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  reason  and  justice 
What  can  be  more  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any 
knowledge  or  experience  ir.  war,  set  themselves  up  for  censors  of  the  most  able 
generals,  and  pronounce  with  a  magisterial  air  upon  their  actions  ?  for  tlie  most 
^experienced  can  make  no  certain  judgment  without  being  upon  the  spot :  the 
least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  disposition  of  the  troops,  secret  orders  not 
iivulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  absolute  change  in  the  general  rules  of 
''onduct.  But  we  must  not  expect  to  see  a  failing  reformed,  which  has  its  sourc«> 
in  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  human  nature  ;  and  generak  would  do  wisely, 
Hfter  the  example  of  Paufus  iEmilius,  to  despise  these  city  reports,  and  crude 
opinions  of  idle  people,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  generally  as 
little  judgment  as  business. 

Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  discharged,  according  to  custom,  the  duties  of 
religion,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  to  whom  th*" 
command  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted,* 

While  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  war  at  Rome^ 
Perseus,  on  his  side^  was  not  idle.  I'he  fear  of  the  approaching  danger  which 
threatened  him  havmgat  length  got  the  better  of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  give 
G(^ntius,  king  of  lUyria,  three  hundred  talents  in  money,  and  purchased  his 
alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes,  convinced,  that  if  that 
island,  which  was  very  powerful  at  sea,  should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would 
be  very  much  embarrassed.  He  sent  deputies  also  to  Euroenes  and  Antiochus, 
two  very  potent  kings,  and  capable  of  giving  him  gre^^^t  a.d.  Perseus  did  wisely 
in  having  recourse  to  these  measures,  and  in  endeavoring  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  such  supports ;  but  he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He  should  have 
begun  by  taking  those  steps,  and  to  have  made  them  the  first  foundations  of 
nis  enterprise.  He  did  not  tnink  of  putting  those  remote  powers  in  motion, 
(ill  he  was  reduced  ahnost  to  extremity  and  nis  afl'airs  were  next  to  absolutely 
desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  spectators  and  associates  of  his  ruin,  than 
aids  and  supports.  The  instructions  which  he  gave  his  ambassadors  were  very 
solid  and  persuasive,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  he  should  have  made  use  of  them 
three  years  sooner,  and  have  waited  their  event^  before  he  embarked,  almost 
alone^  in  the  war  against  so  powerful  a  people,  with  so  many  resources  in  case 
of  misfoitune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  botn  thes^  kings  They 
represented  to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics  and 
monarchies.  That  the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings  one  after  another : 
and  what  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they  employed  the  forces  or 
the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  them  in  succession.  That  they  had  crushed 
his  father  by  the  assistance  of  Attains ;  that  by  the  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in 
some  measure  by  that  of  his  father  Philip,  Antiochus  had  bten  subjected^nd 
Ji'rit  at  present  they  had  armed  Eumenes  and  Prusias  against  himself.  That 
af^er  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed,  Asia  would  be  the  next 
to  experience  the  siime  fate ;  a  part  of  which  they  had  already  usurped,  under 
the  specious  colour  of  reestablishing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty  ;  and 
that  Syria  would  soon  follow.  That  they  had  already  begun  to  prefer  Prusias 
lo  Eumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and  had  deprfved  Antiochus 
of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt  Perseus  reauested  of  them,  either  to  in 
dine  the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia  peace ;  or,  if  they  persevered  in  the  unjuif 
design  of  continuing  the  war,  to  regard  them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  kings 
The  ambassadors  treated  with  Antiochus  openly,  and  without  any 
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In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyajje  with  the  pretext  of  ran- 
suniing  prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret  upnn  the  real  cau^e  of  it.  There 
liad  passed  already  several  conferences,  at  different  times  and  places,  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  had  begun  to  render  that  prince^ery  much  suspected 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  l^cause  Eumenes  really  desired  that  rersetii 
Bnuuld  be  victorious  against  the  Romans ;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then 
have  had,  would  have  given  him  umbrage,  and  highly  alarmed  his  jealousy: 
neither  was  he  more  willing  to  declare  openly  against^  or  to  make  war  tipoB 
kim.     But,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  two  parties  equally  inclined  to  peace,  rav 

»euA,  from  tne  fear  of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall  him,  and  the  Romans, 
frum  being  weary  of  a  war  protracted  to  too  great  a  length,  he  desired  to 
become  tl^  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to  make  Perseus  purchas 
his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and  neutrality,  at  a  high  price.  That 
was  already  a^^reed  upon,  and  was  fifteen  hundred  talents.  The  only  differ- 
ence that  remained,  was  in  settling  the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum,  Per- 
seus was  for  waitin{[  till  the  service  took  effect,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to 
deposit  the  money  m  Samothracia.  Eumenes  did  not  believe  himself  secure 
in  that,  because  Samothracia  depended  on  Perseus,  and  therefore  he  insisted 
upon  immediate  payment  of  part  of  the  money  which  broke  up  the  treaty. 

He  failed  likewise  in  anottier  negotiation,  which  might  have  been  no  less 
in  his  favour.  He  had  caused  a  bcnly  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube,  consbting  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  and  had 
agreed  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horseman,  five  to  the  infantry,  and  a 
thousand  to  their  captains.  I  have  observed  above,  that  these  Gauls  haa  taken 
tlie  name  of  Bastamae.  When  he  received  advice  that  they  were  arrived  upon 
the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went  to  meet  them  with  half  his  troops ; 
and  gave  orders,  that  in  towns  and  villages  through  which  they  were  to  pass, 
great  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  cattfe,  should  be  provided  for  them :  he 
had  presents  for  their  principal  officers,  of  horses,  arms,  and  robes ;  to  tnese 
he  added  some  money,  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  a  small  number. 
He  imagined  to  gain  tne  multitude  by  this  bait.  The  king  halted  near  the 
river  Axius,  where  he  encamped  with  his  troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus, 
one  of  the  Macedonian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who  were  abet:!  thirty  leagues  dis- 
tant from  him.  Antigonus  was  astonisned  w\ien  ne  saw  men  of  prodigious 
stature,  skilfiil  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  m  handling  their  arms ; 
\nd  haughty  and  audacious  in  their  language,  which  abounded  with  menaces 
Hid  bravadoes*  He  set  off,  in  the  best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  given 
for  their  good  reception  wherever  they  passed,  and  the  presents  he  had  pre- 
pared for  them ;  after  which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place  he 
mentibned,  and  to  send  their  principal  officers  to  the  king.  The  Gauls  were 
ooC  a  people  to  be  paid  with  words.  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these 
strangers,  came  direcdy  to  the  point ;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brought  the 
«am  agreed  on.  As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question,  *'Go,"  said  he. 
^  and  let  your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  the  hostages  and  sums  agreed 
OD,  tlie  Grauls  will  not  stir  from  hence."  The  king,  on  the  return  of  his  deputy 
anembled  his  council.  He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise ;  but  as  he  wa 
a  much  better  guardian  of  his  money  than  of  bis  kingdom,  to  disguise  his 
avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great  deal  upon  the  per6dy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls; 
adding,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  such  numbers  of  them  entrance  into 
Macedonia,  from  which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  that  five  thousand 
horse  would  suffice  for  him.  Every  body  perceived  that  his  sole  apprehension 
was  for  his  money ;  but  nobody  dared  to  contradict  him.  Antigonus  returned 
to  the  Gauls,  and  told  them  that  his  master*  had  occasion  for  no  more  than 
five  thousand  horse.  Upon  which  they  raised  a  universal  cry  and  murmur 
acainst  Perseus,  who  had  made  them  come  so  far.  to  insult  them  so  grossly 
Clondicus  having  again  asked  Antigonus  whether  lie  had  brought  the  monejr 
br  the  /ive  thousand  horse,  as  the  deputy  sought  evasions,  and  gave  no  di 
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rect  answers,  the  Gauls  jjrcw  furious,  and  were  Hb<»iil  to  cut  him  in  pieces,* 
he  strongly  apprehended.     However  they  had  a  regard  to  his  quality  of  d* 
fMity,  and  dismissed  him  without  any  ill  treatment  to  his  person.     TheGauk 
marched  away  imnftdiately,  resumed  their  route  to  the  Danube,  and  plafe- 
dered  Thrace  in  their  way  home. 

Perseus,  with  so  considerable  a  rein  orcement,  might  have  given  the  Romarn 
jreat  trouble.  He  could  have  detached  those  Gauls  into  Thessaly,  where  the  -^ 
might  have  plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the  strongest  places.  By  that 
moans,  remaining  quiet  about  the  river  Enipceus,  he  might  have  put  it  out  ^^ 
the  power  of  the  Romans  eithei  I )  havepenetrated  into  Macedoniaytbeentranci: 
to  which  he  might  have  barred  with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any  longer 
iu  the  country,  because  they  could  have  brought  no  more  provisions,  as  before, 
from  Thessaly,  which  would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste.  The  avarice  by 
which  he  was  governed,  prevented  his  making  any  use  of  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature.  Urf^  by  the 
condition  of  his  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  had 
at  length  consented  to  gi\e  Gentius  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  denmnded, 
for  more  than  a  year,  (br  raising  troops,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  Fantauchus 
had  negotiated  this  treaty  with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  pay- 
ing the  king  of  Illyria  ten  ta]ents,^n  part  of  the  sum  promised  him.  Gentius 
despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  witn  them  persons  he  could  confide  in,  to 
receive  the  money.  He  directed  them. also,  when  all  should  be  concluded, 
to  join  the  ambassadors  of  Pei3eus,and  go  with  them  to  Rhodes,  in  order  to 
bring  that  republic  into  an  alliance  wiih  them.  Fantauchus  had  represented 
to  him,, that  if  the  Rhodians  joined  in  it,  Rome  would  not  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  three  powers  united,  rerseus  received  those  ambassadors 
with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  After  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and 
the  taking  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to  deliver  the  three  mindred 
talents.  The  ambassadors  and  agents  of  the  Illyrians  repaired  to  Fela^  where 
the  money  was  paid  to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of  the  am* 
hassadors.  to  be  conveyed  into  Illyria.  Ferseus  had  given  sficret  orders  to  the 
persons  cnarged  with  this  convoy,  to  march  slowly,  and  by  small  journeys 
and  when  they  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  stop  for  his  furthei 
orders.  During  all  this  time,  Fantauchus,  who  had  femaiDed  at  (he  court  of 
Illyria,  made  pressing  instances  to  the  king  to  declare  <  against  the  Romans 
by  some  act  of  hostility.  ,.  In  the  meaa  time  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Gentius.  He  had  already  feeeived  ten 
talents  by  way  of  earnest,  aod  advice  that  the  whole  8uti»  was  upon  the  road 
Upon  the  repeated  solicitation&of  Fantauchus,  in  violation  of  aU  rights,  huraao 
and  divine,  ne  caused  the  two  ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned, unoer  pretence 
that  th^  were  spies.  As  soon  as  Ferseus  had  received  this  news,  believing 
him  sufficiently  and  irretrievably  engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring 
an  act.  he  recalled  those  who  carried  the  three  hundred  talelits ;  congratulating 
himself  in  secret  upon  the  good  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterhy 
in  saving  his  money.  But  ne  did  not  see  that  ne  only  kept  it  in  reserve  for  the 
victor ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  defending  himself  against  him, 
^nd  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Fhilip  and  his  son  Alexander,  the 
fiost  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  who  used  to  say,  *^  that  victory  should  be 
>urchased  with  money,  and  not  money  saved  at  the  expense  of  victory.'^ 

The  ambassadors  of  Ferseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
(t  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  imparted  to  them,  by  which  the  republic  had  re- 
tool vcd  to  employ  all  their  influence  and  power  to  oblige  the  two  parties  to  make 
<;ieace,  and  to  declare  against  that  whicn  should  refuse  to  accept  proposab  A>r 
un  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired  to  their  posts  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  spring ;  the  consul  to  Macedonia,  Octavius  to  Orea  with  tin 
Qeet,  and  Anicius  into  Illyria. 


JOJSXANDhm     BVVCViXOlUi.  |*^ 

The  Bucceflf  of  the  Vast  was  equally  rapid  and  fortunate.    He  t^nducted 
the  war  ai^inst  Qentius ;  and  put  an  end  to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome 
that  it  was  b<^un.    Its  duratitm  was  only  thirty  days.   Having  treated  ScotiU 
the  capital  oi  the  country,  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  with  ereat  niodera 
tion,the  other  cities  soon  followed  its  example.    Gentius  himself  was  reduced 
to  come  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Anicitis  to  implore  his  mercy  ;  con 
fesstnji^,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather  folly,  in  having  abandoned 
the  party  of  the  Romans.   The  prsetor  treated  him  with  humanity.    His  first 
care  was  to  release  the  two  ambassadors  from  prison.    He  sent  one  uf  them, 
named  Pcrpenna,to  Rome, to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory^  and  some  da>i 
nfter  caused  Gentius  to  be  conducted  thither,  with  his  wife,  children,  brother, 
and  theipfiticipal  lords  of  the  countrv.    The  sight  of  such  illustrious  prison- 
ers v^iry  much  aueniented  the  people^s  joy.  Public  tlianksgivings  were  made 
to  the  gods,  and  tlie  temples  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  of  all 
sexes  and  ages. 

Wlicn  Pauhts  iEmilius  approached  the  enemy,  he  found  Perseus  encamped 
near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Olympus,  in  places  which  seemed 
inaccessible.  He  had  the  Enipseus  in  front,  wnose  banks  were  very  high ; 
and  on  the  side  where  he  lay,  he  had  thrown  up  eood  intrenchments,  with 
towers  at  proper  distances,  on  wliich  were  placed  balistas,  and  other  machines 
for  discharging^  dirts  and  stones  upon  the  enemy,  if  they  ventured  to  approach. 
Penseus  Irad  fortified  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe  nimself 
entirely  secure,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  weakening,  and  at  last  repulsing  Paulus 
yEmiiius  by  length  of  time,  and  the  difficulties  he  would  find  to  suosist  his 
troops,  and  maintain  his  ground,  in  a  country  already  eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 

lie  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  contend  with.  Paulus 
.Cmilius  employed  his  thouj^hts  solely  in  preparing  every  thing  for  action, 
and  was  continually  meditating  expedients  and  measures  for  executing  some 
enterprise  with  success.  He  began  by  establishinj^  an  exact  and  severe  dis* 
cipline  in  his  arniy.  which  he  found  corrupted  by  trie  licentiousness  in  which 
it  had  been  sofiVred  to  iiUhilge.  He  reformed  several  things,  both  with  regard 
to  the  arnfs  of  th«  troops  and  the  duty  of  sentinels.  It  nad  been  a  custom 
among  the  soldiers  to  criticise  upon  their  general,  to  examine  all  his  actions 
among  themselves,  t<i  prescribe  his  conduct,  and  to  point  out  what  he  should 
or  should  not  do.  He  spoke  to  them  with  resolution  and  dignit;^.  He  gave 
them  to  understai^,  that  such  discourses  did  not  become  a  soldier ;  that  he 
ought  to  make  only  three  things  his  business ;  the  care  of  his  body,  in  order 
to  render  it  rolaist  and  active;  that  of  his  arms, to  keep  them  always  dean 
and  in  good  condition ;  and  of  his  provisions,*  that  he  might  be  always  in 
readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice;  that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  goodness  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  general.  That 
lor  himself,  he  shou?d  omit  nothing  that  might  be  necessary  to  give  them  oc- 
casion to  evidence  their  valour,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do  their 
duty  well,  when  the  signal  was  given  them. 

h  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by  this  discourse.  The  oK> 
soldiers  declared, that  they  had  never  known  their  duty  rightly  all  that  day. 
A  surprising  change  was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp.  Nobody  way 
idle  in  it.  The  swdiers  were  seen  shwpenitig  their  swords,  polishing  their 
hHniets,  cuirasses,  and  shields ;  practising  an  active  raotit)n  uncier  their  arms ; 
whirling  their  javelins,  and  brandishing  their  naked  swords;  in  short,  form 
ing  and  inuring  themselves  in  all  milhary  exercises:  so  that  it  was  easy  tf. 
ftiresee,  that  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  shoUh)  have  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy,  they  weTe  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  camp  was  situated  vei-y  comm<!»diously,  hot  w^fWed  water,  which  was 
1  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  Paulus  ^milius,  whose  thought!  extended 
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to  every  thing,  seeing  Mount  Olympus  before  him  v^ry  high,  and  coT«red  at 
'jver  witli  trees  extremely  green  and  flourishm^,  judged,  from  the  quantity  and 
Quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be  sprmgs  of  water  in  the  caverns  of 
ine  mountain,  an  J,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  openings  to  be  made  at  the  fuol 
of  it,  and  pits  to  be  duj  in  the  sand.  The  surface  was  scarcely  broken  u^, 
when  springs  of  water  were  seen  to  rjn,  muddy  at  first,  and  in  small  quanti* 
ties,  but  in  a  short  time  very  clear,  and  in  |reat  abundance.  This  event, 
though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  singular  favour  cf  the 
gods,  who  had  taken  Paulus  iEmilius  under  their  protection,  and  made  bin 
more  beloved  anji  respected  by  them  than  before.* 

W  hen  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp,  the  ardour  of  the  sol- 
diers, their  active  behaviour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  which  they  prepared 
themselves  for  combat,  he  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted,  and  perceived  iilainly, 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  Licinius  and  Hostilius,  or  a  Mardus; 
N  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  entirely  altered  with  the  general.     He  redoo- 

bled  his  attention  and  application  on  his  side,  animated  his  soldient,  employetl 
himself  in  forming  them  by  different  exercises,  added  new  works  to  the  old, 
and  used  all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  danger  of  insult. 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in  Illyria,  and  of  the  taking 
the  kin^  with  all  his  family.  This  caused  incredible  joy  in  the  Roman  army 
and  excited  among  the  soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardour  to  signalize  tliemselvef 
also  on  their  side.  For  it  is  common,  when  two  armies  act  in  different  parts, 
for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  to  give  place  to  the  other,  either  in  valour  or  glory 
Perseus  endeavoured,  at  nrst,  to  suppress  this  news ;  but  his  care  to  dissembk 
it,  only  served  to  maKe  it  more  public  and  certain.  The  alarm  was  generaJ 
among  his  troops,  who  apprehended  the  same  fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who  came  to  make  the  same 
proposals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  peace,  which  at  Rome  had  so  highly  of- 
t*ended  the  senate.  It  is  easy  to  jud^e  in  what  manner  they  were  received  in 
tne  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  were  for  having  them  dbmisseo 
with  insult.  The  consul  thought,  tlie  best  way  to  express  nis  contempt  foi 
tneni,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that  he  would  give  them  an  answer  in  fifteen  day^ 

To  show  how  little  he  regarded  the  pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodlnns,  ht 
assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  on  tne  means  of  entering  upon  action.  It 
s  probable  that  the  Roman  army,  which  theyear  before  had  penetrated  intc 
Macedonia,  had  quitted  it.  and  returned  into  Thessaly,  perhaps  on  account  uf 
provisions ;  for  at  present  they  were  consulting  measures  for  opening  a  pas- 
sage into  Macedonia.  Some,  and  those  the  oldest  officers,  were  for  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  enemy's  intrenchments  upon  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus.  They 
observed  that  the  Macedonians,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  driven  from 
higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Others  were  of  opmion,  that  Octavius,  with  the  fleet,  should  go  to 
'Inessalonica,  and  attack  tne  seacoasts, in  order  to  oblige  the  king, by  that 
diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Enip^eus,  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  and  thereby  leave  the  passage  open.  It  is  highly  important  for  ao 
able  and  experienced  general  to  nave  it  in  his  power  to  choose  what  measures 
he  pleases.  Paulus  iEmilius  had  quite  different  views.  He  saw  that  the  Eni- 
pfiRus.  as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as  the  fortifications  which  had  brni 
nddea  to  it,  was  inaccessible.  He  knew,  besides,  without  mentioning  die  i:»a- 
cliines  disposed  on  all  sides, that  the  enemy's  troops  were  much  more  expert 
than  his  own  in  discharging  iavelins  and  darts.  To  undertake  the  forcing  ai 
such  impenetrable  lines  as  tnose  were,  would  only  have  exposed  his  troops  tc 
inevitable  slaughter ;  and  a  good  |^eneral  spares  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  be- 
cause he  looks  upon  himself  as  their  father,  and  believes  it  his  duty  to  preservf 

*  \1s  dedacU  ramma  utam erat,  cam  scatiiri|^o«s  Uiri>idai  prlmo  et  lenuet  rmicair.  deio  liquidam  «■»• 
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them  as  his  children.  He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  fur  scime  days,  withdut  makinf 
ihe  least  movement.  Plutarch  says,  that  it  was  believed  there  never  was  an 
example  of  two  armies  so  numerous,  that  lay  so  lonff  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  in  such  profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a  tranquillity.  At  any  other  time, 
tiie  soldiers  would  have  murmured  out  of  ardour  and  impatience ;  but  Paulus 
.Cmilius  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  length,  afler  diligent  inquiry,  and  using  all  means  f(»r  infonnalion.  he  was 
told  by  two  Perrhcebian  merchants,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  liarfAex 
perienced,  that  there  was  a  way  through  Perrhoebia,  which  led  to  Pythium,  a 
iown  situated  upon  the  brow  of  Mount  Olympus  :*  that  this  way  was  not  dif* 
ncult  of  access,  but  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had  sent  thither  a  detachment 
of  five  thousand  men.  He  conceived,  that  in  causing  this  post  to  be  attacked 
m  the  night,  by  surprise,  and  by  good  troops,  ♦he  enemy  might  be  driven  out, 
and  he  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary,  thepfore,  to  amuse  the  enemy, 
and  to  conceal  his  real  design.  He  sent  for  the  praetor  Octavius,  and,  having 
explained  himself  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  Heraclea,and 
(n  take  ten  day's  provisions  with  him  for  a  thousand  men,  in  order  to  make 
Perseus  believe,  that  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  seacoasts.  At  the  same  time, 
nc  made  his  son,  Fabius  Maximus,then  very  young,  with  Scipio  Nasica,the 
son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  set  out  •  he  gave  them  a  detachment  of  five 
thousand  chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  march  by  the  seaside  toward 
Heraclea,  as  if  they  we»^  to  embark  there,  according  to  what  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  council  When  they  arrived  there,  the  praetor  told  them  the 
consul's  orders.  As  soori  as  it  was  night,  Quitting  their  route  by  the  seacoast, 
they  advanced,without  halting,  toward  Pytnium,  over  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
conducted  by  the  two  Perrhcebian  guides.  It  had  been  concluded,  that  the} 
should  arrive  there  the  third  day  before  it  was  light. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  Paulus  iCmilius,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his 
having  any  other  thoughts,  tlie  next  day.in  the  morning, detached  his  light- 
armed  troops,  as  if  he  Intended  to  attack  the  Macedonians.  They  came  to 
a  slight  engagement  in  the  course  of  the  river  itself,  which  was  then  very  low. 
The  banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  had  a  declivity 
^f  three  hundred  paces,  and  the  stream  was  a  thousand  paces  broad.  IThe  action 
was  fought  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  consul,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  in  the  front  of  their  respective  camps.  The  consul  caused  the  retrekt 
to  be  sounded  toward  noon.  The  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The 
next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the  same 
aour ;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.  The  Romans  besides  having 
to  contend  in  close  engagement,  were  annoyed  by  the  enemy  from  the  tops  of 
the  towers  on  the  bauKs,  who  poured  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  npnn  tnem. 
The  consul  lost  many  more  men  this  day,  and  made  them  retire  late.  The  third 
"^y,  Paulus  jEmilius  lay  still  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage  near 
the  sea.     Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  dangt.r  that  threatened  him. 

Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day,  near  Pythium.  His  tn")])s 
<vere  very  much  fatigued,  for  which  reason  he  made  tl^m  rest  themselv<'s'!h»' 
remainder  of  the  night.  Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was  very  quiet,  l-nt  «»n 
a  sudden  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone  off  from  Scipio's  troops,  rousetl  him 
^om  his  security,  by  letting  him  know  the  compass  the  Romans  had  taken  U) 
Mirprise  him.  The  king,  terrified  with  the  news,  detached  immediately  ten 
thousand  foreign  soldiers,  with  two  thousand  Macedonians,  under  the  coni 
mand  of  Milo,  and  ordered  them  with  all  possible  diligence  to  take  possession 
iif  an  eniin«nce,  which  the  Romans  had  still  to  pass  before  they  arrived  nt 
Pythium.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before  them.  A  very  warm  eiig»jje- 
tu**nt  ensued  upon  thb  eminence,  and  the  victory  was  for  some  time  in  sus 
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pense.  But  the  khip^s  detachment  at  length  gave  way  on.«tt  MtMy  aikl  irei* 
put  to  the  rout.  Scioio  pursued  them  vigorously,  and  led  his  victoncMH  troopf 
into  the  plain. 

When  those  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they  occasioned  so  great 
a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immediately  decamiicd,  and  relirwl  by  his  rear,  seized 
with  fear,  and  almost  in  desi)air.  He  held  a  council,  to  deliberate  on  i^op<>i 
measures.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  best  to  halt  under  the  walls  of 
Py^a,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle,  or  to  divide  his  troops  mto  his  towns, 
supply  them  well  with  prcfvisions,  and  expect  the  enemy  there  who  could  not 
subsist  lone  in  a  country  which  he  had  taken  care  to  lay  waste,  and  could 
furnish  neidier  forage  for  the  horse,  nor  provisions  for  the  men.  The  latter 
resolution  had  many  inconveniences,  and  argued  that  the  princewas  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  without  either  hope  or  resource ;  not  to  mention  the  hatred  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself  by  ruining  the  country,  which  he  had  not  only  com- 
manded, but  executed  in  pmon.  While  Perseus,  uncertain  wlmt  to  resolve, 
fluctuated  in  doubt,  the  pruicipal  ofiicers  represented  to  him,  that  his  army  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Komans ;  that  his  troops  were  determined  to  be- 
have well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  defend  ;  tliat  being  himself  wit- 
ness of  all  their  actions,  and  figlitin?  at  their  head,  they  would  behave  with 
double,  ardour,  and  give  proofs  of  their  valour  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
These  reasons  reanimated  the  prince.  He  retired  under  the  wails  of  Pydna, 
where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle.  He  forgot  niYthing  that  might 
conduce  to  the  advantages  of  his  ground,  assigned  everyone  bis  post,  and  gave 
nil  orders  with  great  presence  of  mind,  resolved  to  attack  the  Romans  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  * 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare,  level  country,  very  advantage 
ous  for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  uie 
right  and  left  there  was  a  ridge  of  little  hills,  which  uniting,  gave  the  light-armed 
foot,  and  tiie  archers, a  secure  retreat,  and  also  a  means  to  conceal  their  march 
ing  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  to  charge  them  in  flaftk^  The  whole  front 
of  the  army  was  covered  by  two  small  rivers,  which  had  not  nuicli  water  at 
that  time,  in  consequence  oi  the  season,  for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, but  whose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans  great  trouble,  and  break 
their  ranks. 

■Paulus  iEmilius  having  arrived  at  Pythium,  and  joincid  Scipio's  detachment, 
marched  down  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
enemy ;  keeping  always  on  the  seacoast,  for  the  convetiieiice  of  having  pro- 
visions brought  in  barks  from  the  Roman  fleet  But  wlien  he  came  in  view 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good  disposition  of  their  army, 
and  the  number  of  their  troops,  he  halted,  to  deliberate  on  what  to  do.  The 
young  officers,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience  for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  came  to  him,  to  entreat  him  to  give  battle  without  de- 
lay. Scipio,  whose  boldness  was  increased  by^his  late  success  upon  Mount 
Olympus,  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness,  and  the 
pressing  instances  he  made.  He  represented  t<»  him,  that  the  generals,  his  pre- 
de(;essors,  had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape  out  of  their  hands  by  delays :  that 
he  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  the  night,  and  they  should  he  obliged  to 
pursue  him,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotestparts  of  his  king- 
dom, in  making  the  army  take  circuitous  marches  through  iffiiiles  and  forests, 
as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  years.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  whik 
the  enemy  was  iu  the  ofiten  fleld,  to  attack  him  immediately,  and  not  to  let 
slip  so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  him. 

*•  Formerly,"  replied  tlie  consul  to  young  Scipio, "  1  thought  as  you  do  now, 
and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do.  I  shall  give  you  the  reasons  of  my  con* 
duct  another  time;  at  present,  satisfy  yourself,  and  rely  upon  the  discretion  of 
an  old  general.''  The  young  officer  was  silent,  convinced  that  the  consul  had 
food  reason  for  acting  aB  he  did. 
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AlteHiavmir  spoken  thus,  lie  commanded  the  troops,  wlio  were  tt  the  bead 
jf  thi^  tirmy,  In  viewof  the  enemy,  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  present 
«  fipunt,  as  if  ihey  intended  to  engage.  They  were  disposed,  according:  to  the 
costoni  fi(  the  Romans,  in  three  lines.  At  the  same  time  the  pioneers,  covered  by 
thoselioes,  were  employed  in  forming  a  camp.  As  they  were  very  numf  r<»us, 
the  work  *i*as»  StMm  completed.  The  consul  made  the  battalions  fife  off  grndu- 
ally,  begiMning  with  *he  rear:  which  was  nearest  the  workmen,  and  drew  off  the 
wh<He  armyhi'to  the  intrpiichments,  without  confusion,  disorder,  or  Mus:  vvr- 
ceived  "by  tne»enemy.»  The  king,  on  his  sWe,  seeing  the  Romans  decline  fight- 
hjgy  retired  alio  Into  hfe  camp. 

It  was  a  uniform  cu^ohi  among  the  Romans,  though  th<*y  were  to  staj' 
only  one  <!ay  m^  lygirt  m  a  phce,  to  enclose  themselves  m  a  well  fortified 
camp:  bytnaft  means  they  placed  themselves  beyond  insult,  and  avoided  all 
surprise.  The  soldiers  kwHied  upon  this  mitrtary  abodie  as  their  city ;  the  in 
trencliments  served  instead  of  walls,  and  the  tents,  of  houses.  In  cas^  of  a 
battle,  if  the  ^irWy  were  overcome,  the  camp  served  for  a  retreat  and  i^fugc; 
and  If  victorious,  th^y  found  it  a  place  of  quiet  and  security.* 

The  night  being  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken  their  1-efreshmenf, 
while  they  hnd  lio  other  thoughts  than  of  g:onig  to  rest,  on.  a  sudden  the  mc»on, 
which  was  then  "^t  full,  and  already  ver>'  hi;^li,  bei;an  to  grow  dark,  and  the 
light  fiJtmg'by  d^rees,  it  changed  its  colour  several  times,  and  was  at  length 
totally  ecfipsed.'  A  tribune,  called  C.  Stdpitrus  Giillus,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Jtrmy,  having  asseml^ed  the  soldi^Ts  with  the  consul's  permis- 
sion, had  apprised  them  of  the  eclipse,  and  showed  them  the  exact  moment 
when  it  would  begirt,  and  how  long  it  wcSultl  continue.  The  R<Mnan  soldiers, 
therefor^;  were  not  astonished  aftliis  accident;  tliey  only  believed  that  Sul- 
pithis  had  mdre  than  human  knowledge.  But  the  whole  camp  of  the  Mace 
donians  wefe'*^l«ed#Hh  horrtu*and dread ;  ahd  it  was  whisbered  throughout 
all  the  army,  tliat  tfils  prodigy  foretold  the  luin  of  the  king. 

The  next  dayPaulns  jEmifius,  who  was  a  very  religious  observer  of  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  superstitious,  applied 
himself  to  o(wriiig  (iicetx  to  Heniiles.  He  Sacrificed  twenty,  (»ne  after  another, 
witiiout  firidinj^any'l^i'Dnt'able  sign  in  the  entrails  trf  those  victims.  At  length, 
at  the  t\m^ty-fitJirhe  ihiagined  he  saw  snch  tos  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he 
only  defended  WmsdfJ  Without  attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he 
vowed  a  sacrifice  Xky  tne  same  god  of  one  hundred  oxen,  with  public  ^amcs. 
Having  made  «n 'end  of  all  these  religious  ceremonies,  about  nine  In  the  morn- 
ing he  assembled  his  ctrtmcil.  He  hiid  heard  complaints  of  his  slowness  in 
attacking^  tlie  enemy.  He  desired  therefore  to  give  this  assembly  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of  regard  for  Scipio,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
it.  The  reasons  for  his  nrtt  having  given  battle  the  day  before,  were,  first,  be- 
cause the  enert.y^s  army  was  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own,  which  he 
had  been  oMfg'ed  to  liieaken  considerably,  by  the  great  detachment  for  the 
guard  of  the  hntrgage.  In  the  second  place,  it  w(»uld  not  have  consisted  with 
prudence  to  engage  troops  entirely  fresh  with  his,  exhausted  as  they  were  by 
a  long  and  painful  march,  by  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  froni  which  they  had  suffered  much,  and  by  thiret,  which  gave  them 
insupp<n^able  pain.  In  the  last  place,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the-tndispen- 
sable  necesj^ty  a' good  general  was  under,  not  to  fight  till  he  had  a  well  in 
•renchetl  camp  heliind  him,  which  might,  in  case  of  accident,  serve  ilie  army 
for  a  retreat.  'He  concluded  his  discourse  with  bidding  them  prepare  for  battle 
the  same  day. 

We  see  here,  rhat  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  duty  of  soldiers 
and  subaltern  officers,  and  that  of  a  general :  the  former  have  only  to  desire 

•  Md^oiu  reftri  cn«lra  o  unit*  rorlurn  nd  omn«9  ca»usexprcitut  ijurcbant  CMC. — Patri*  altera  e»t  mUhfc 
ffS  hmc  •*«!<*»,  vallutuque  yro  mxni'un  et  tentorium  suum  cuique  miiiti  ilumtts  ac  penate*  sunt  — Caitrtt  nM 
liebiri  r««8fUe»iinii.  /icU  rcrfa;;tuni.-^LiT.  1.  xli?   o.  "^ 
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compare  every  thing,  in  order  to  choose  his  measures  with  mature  oeDbera- 
tion ;  and  by  a  wise  delay  of  some  days,  or  even  hours,  he  often  preservi»s 
an  array,  which  an  inconsiderate  precipitation  roieht  have  exposed  to  ruin.* 

Thuuprh  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken  on  both  sides,  it  was, 
however,  rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  the 
generals,  who  were  not  very  warm  on  either  side.  Some  Thracian  soldiers 
charged  a  party  of  Romans  in  their  return  from  foraging.  Seven  hundred 
Ligurians  came  to  assist  these  foragers.  The  Macedonians  caused  trocps  to 
advance  to  suppon  the  Thracians ;  the  reinforcements  on  both  sides  contiit 
ually  increasingly  the  battle  at  length  became  general 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of  Polybins,  and  after  him 
of  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of  this  battle :  this  puts  it  out  of  my  power 
to  |ive  a  just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  says,  being  quite  different  firom  the  little 
which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  oeffinni^g  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  distinguished 
themselves  from  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  particular  manner.  Upon  which 
Paulus  iEmilius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found  that  the  Macedon- 
ians, who  formed  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the  points  of  their  pikes 
into  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with  their  swords ;  and  he  saw,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  the  enemy  joined  their  bucklers,  and 
presented  their  pikes.  Thb  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable 
to  his  legions,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  terror.  He  often  spoke  after- 
wards of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sieht  made  upon  him,  and  wnat  reason 
it  gave  him  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  battle.  But,  not  to  discourage  his 
troops,  he  concealed  from^them  his  anxiety,  and  appearing  with  a  gay  and 
ierene  countenance,  rode  through  all  the  ranks  without  helmet  or  cuirass,  ani- 
"nating  them  with  his  expressions,  and  much  more  by  his  example.  The 
general,  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  seen  exposing  hunself  to  danger 
and  fat.jrue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Peli|nians.  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, not  bemg  able  to  break  it  with  their  utmost  endeavours,  one  of  their  offi- 
cers took  the  ensign  of  his  company,  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy 
The  rest  threw  themselves,  in  consequence,  like  desperate  men.  upon  that  bat- 
calion.  Astonishing  actions  ensued  on  both  sides,  with  a  most  areadful  slau^h- 
**^r.^  The  Pelignians  endeavoured  to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with 
their  swords,  and  to  push  them  back  with  their  bucklers ;  striving  sometimes 
to  pull  them  out  of  their  hands,  or  turn  them  aside,  in  order  to  open  themselves 
an  entrance  between  them.  But  the  Macedonians  always  keeping  close  order, 
and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  that  iron  rampart,  and  gave 
such  heavy  thrusts  to  those  who  pressed  upon  them,  that,  piercing  shields  and 
cuirasses,  they  laid  the  boldest  of  the  Pclif  nians  dead,  who  without  any  cau- 
tion, continued  to  rush  headlong,  like  wild  beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  theii 
enenues,  and  to  hurr^r  upon  a  death  they  saw  before  their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  thrown  into  disorder,  the  second  was  dii 
couraged,  and  began  to  fdl  back.  They  did  not  fly  indeed:  but  instead  of 
advancing,  they  retreated  toward  Mount  Olocris.f  When  raulus  jEmilius 
saw  that,  he  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon 
the  first  troops  having  given  way,  that  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  face  the 
phalanx.  It  presented  a  front  covered  with  pikes,  and  close  as  an  impene- 
trable intrencnment ;  and,  continuing  invincible,  it  could  neither  be  broken 
nor  opened.  But  at  length  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  cxterA 
of  the  fiont  of  battle,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to  continue  every  where  thuf 

*  DirtM  inter  ezenUum  dir  eique  muoift.     Militibot  cupidioem  poroaadi  eoarcnir*;  due**  moridciiUc^ 
' ),  ciiDeUti«iM  tvpiot  qaam  temerltate  prodeste.— Tacit.  Hut.  I.  IK.  c.  90« 
t  That  mountain  was  avidently  n*ri  of  01i»y. 
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Toe  of  bucklcra  and  pikes,  Paulus  ^milius  observed  that  die  Macedonian 
phalanx  was  obliged  t(i  leave  openings  and  intervab,  and  that  it  fell  back  on 
one  side,  while  it  advanced  on  the  other ;  which  must  necessarily  happen  in 
great  armies,  wlien  the  troops,  not  always  acting  with  the  same  vigour,  fignt  also 
with  different  success. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knew  how  to  improv*  all  ad  van- 
ages,  dividing  his  troops  into  platoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  fall  into  the  void 
{paces  of  the  enemy's  battalion,  and  to  attack  them  no  longer  in  front  by  a  gene- 
ral charge,  but  by  smvlt  detachments,  and  in  different  places  at  the  same  tinu. 
This  order,  ^ven  so  critically,  occasioned  the  gaining  of  the  battle.  The  Ho- 
roans  immediately  fell  into  the  void  spaces,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  theenemy\s 
power  to  use  their  long  pikes,  charging  them  in  flank  and  rear,  where  they 
were  uncovered.  The  pnalanx  was  soon  broken,  and  all  its  force,  which  con- 
sisted solely  in  its  union,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  together,  vanished 
and  disappeared.  When  they  came  to  fight  man  to  man,  or  platoon  to  platoon, 
the  Macedonians  with  tlieir  short  swords  struck  upon  the  Roman  shields,  which 
were  very  strong  and  solid,  and  covered  them  almost  from  head  to  fuot ;  on 
the  contrary  they  opposed  small  bucklers  against  the  swords  of  the  Romans, 
wliich  were  heavy  and  strong,  and  handled  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they 
scarcely  discharged  a  blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make  shields  and 
armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.  The  phalanx  having  lost  their  advan- 
tage, being  taken  on  their  weak  side,  resisted  with  great  difliculty,  and  were 
at  length  overthrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear,  rode  off  full  speed 
m  the  beginninj^  of  the  battle,  and  retired  into  the  city  of  Pyuna,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  ofier  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules ;  as  if,  says  Plutarch,  Hercules  was 
a  god  that  would  receive  the  sacrifices  of  abject  cowards,  or  give  ear  to  unjust 
vows;  for  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  be  victorious,  who  durst  not  face  the 
enemy ;  whereas  the  same  god  received  the  prayer  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  he- 
cause  he  asked  victory  with  sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting 
vaUantly. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was  warmest,  and  where 
:he  Romans  found  the  greatest  resistance.  It  was  there,  also,  that  the  s<in  oi 
Calo,  son-in-law  of  Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  done  prodigies  of  valour, 
unhappily  lost  his  sword,  which  slipped  out  of  his  hand.  Upon  this  accident, 
quite  out  of  himself  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  assem- 
bling a  body  of  brave  and  resolute  young  soldiers,  he  rushed  headlong  and 
furious  upon  the  Macedonians.  After  extraordinar>'  efforts,  and  a  most  bloody 
slaughter,  tliey  made  the  latter  give  way,  and  remaining  masters  of  the  groun<t, 
diey  appHed  themselves  in  searching  for  the  sword,  which  they  found  at  last 
undtT  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  that  good  An  tune, 
and  raising  shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  with  new  aidour  ui>on  such  of  the  enemy 
as  stood  firm ;  so  that  at  len^h  the  three  thousand  Macedonians  who  remained, 
and  were  a  distinct  body  from  the  phalanx,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  not 
a  man  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or  ceasing  to  fight  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  iled,  and  so  great  a  number  nf  them 
were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered 
with  the  dead,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed  the  river  Leucus, 
they  found  the  waters  still  stained  with  their  blood.  It  is  said  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians  perished  in  this  battle.  The 
Romans  lost  only  one  hundred,  and  made  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners. 
Tlie  cavalry,  which  had  no  share  in  this  battle,  seeing  the  foot  put  to  the  rout, 
had  retired ;  and  die  Romans,  from  their  violent  ardour  against  the  phaianXi. 
did  not  think  at  that  time  of  pursuing  them. 

This  great  battle  was  decided  so  suddenly,  that  die  charge,  which  began  at 
aree  in  the  afternoon,  was  followed  by  the  victory  before  four.    The  rest  of 
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the  day  iw  eroploy«d  in.Uie  pursu't,  which  was  carried  p«ryAfVff<H4i|t4hi 
iroops  (Jji,»a^  re^r«  till  late  in  the  night.  All  the  servant*, irHthertai  ny  mMk 
out  to  meet  Umr  masters  with  great  shouts  of  joy,  and  conducted  them  ^Ih 
torches  to  tbe  camp,  where  they  had  made  illuminations,  and  covered- theteota 
with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  crowns  of  laurel.* 

But  in  the  ,midst  of  his  great  victory,  the  general  was  m  extireme  affliction 
Of  the  two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle^  the  youngest,  who  was  btft  $eventeeo 
years  old,  and  whom  he  -oved  with  most  tenderness,  because  he  had  already 
given  great  flopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear.  The  camp  was  universally 
alarmed,  and  tlie  cries  of  joy  were  changed  into  a  mournful  silence.  They 
w^aiched  for  him  with  torches  among  the  dead, but  to  no  purpose.  At  length, 
ivlien  the  night  was  very  far  advanced,  and  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him 
a^ain,  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  of  his  com 
rades,all  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  Paulus  ^milius  thought  be 
had  recovered  him  fronj  die  dead,  and  did  not  begin  to  taste  the  joy  of  his 
victory  till  that  moment.  He  was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and  ruins  no  lest 
to  be  deplored.  The  young  Roman,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  the  second  Scipia 
who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Numantinus,  from  having  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio,the  conqBenw 
of  Hannibal.  The  consul  immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  disthictioii; 
of  whom  his  son  Fabius  was  one,  to  carry  the  news  of  this  victory  to  Rome 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  continuing  his  flight,  had  passed  the  city  of  Pydmi| 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pella,  with  all  his  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  the 
batde  without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot  soldiers  that  fled  in  disorder,  ineetF 
ing  ihem  upon  the' road,  reproached  them  in  the  sharpest  terras,' caBing  tliem 
cowards  and  traitors ;  and,  carrying  their  resentment  fajthep.they  pulled  ihem 
off  their  horses,  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  them.  The  kmg,  wko  ap- 
prehended the  consequences  of  that  turauU, quitted  the  high  road,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  folded  up  his  royal  manUe.  put  it  behind  hini,  took  the 
diadem  from  his  head, and  carried  it  in  his  hand;  and, to  discourse  with  his 
friends  with  the  more  ease,  he  alighted,  and  led  his  horse  with  his  own  hand. 
Several  of  those  who  attended  him,  took  different  routes  from  his,  under  vah 
rious  pretexts ;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  than  to  shun  the  fury 
of  the  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  natural 
ferocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only  remained  with  him,  and  those  all 
strangers.  Evander,  of  Crete,  whom  he  liad  employed  to  assassuiate  king 
Eumenes,  was  one  oi  them.     He  retained  his  6de  **y  for  lum  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  in  Pella,  he  stab*^ed  two  of  his  treasurers 
w\\\\  his  own  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the  faults  he  had 
committed,  and  with  ill-timed  freedom  to  give  him  their  counsel,  upon  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done  for  retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of 
two  of  the  principal  ofiicers  of  his  court,  who  had  failed  only  out  of  an  im* 
prudent  and  ill-timed  zeal,  entirely  ruined  him  with  every  body.  Alarmed 
b^  the  almost  universal  desertion  of  his  officers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left  it  the  same  night  to  go  to  Am phipolis,  carrying 
along  with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  When  he  arrrived  there,  he 
sent  deputies  to  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  implore  his  mercy*  From  Amphinolis  he 
went  into  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  or  Castor 
•ind  Pollux.  All  llw  cities  of  Macedonia  opened  tl^  gates  to  the  victor,  and 
Submitted. 

Tlie  consul,  having  quitted  Pydna,  aitrived  the  next  day  at  Pelk^  the  happ^ 
situation  of  wbjch  he  admired.  The  king's  treasures  had  been  kept  m  this 
rif  \- ;  l)iit  only  iht  three  hundred  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentius^  king  t>f  Thrace, 
iud  afterwards  caused  to  be  bKought  back,  were  found  thereL     Paulus  JEnU' 

*    "tiis  wiis  n  custom  amcof  the  Romans.     Caesar  writes,  io  the  thiri  book  of  the  civU  wvt  '*  That  ht 
■■>■     -)     ■  '<    «>.v*<i  cnmy  the  tents  of_  LeoUilus^  and  some  others,  covered  widi  ^vf—- L  cUe^  Leatutt«* 
i<  I'litillurum  tAl><>rnaiCiilA 
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iMylia^f  htm  informed  that  Perseus  was  in  Samotliracii^rtpi^au  l5 
phipolia^in  order  to  pasa  from  thence  into  that  island. 

lie  was  encamped  at  Sires,  an  obscure  city,  on  the  eastern  frtftitier  of  Ma* 
cedonta,in  the  country  of  llie  Odooiantes,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Per- 
seus, which  was  presented  to  him  by  thrt- e  deputies  of  hiconskterable  birth  and 
condition.  He  could  m»t  foibear  sl^rdding  tears,  when  be  re6eaed  upon  tlie 
uncertainty  of  human  atlairs, (if  which  iliu  p.esent  condition  of  Perseus  was  a 
striking  example.  But  when  lie  saw  tViis  title  and  inscriptioa  upon  die  letter, 
•*  Perseus,  the  king,  to  the  consul  Paulus  iEniilius,  j^rt^ting,"  the  stupid  i^no- 
ranee  which  tluit  prince  seemed  to  be  in  of  his  condition,  extinguislied  in  him 
all  sense  of  compassion ;  and  thoueh  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was  couched  in  a 
humble  and  suppliant  s^le,and  little  consisted  with  the  ru>-al<iig:nily,  he  dis- 
missed the  deputies  without  an  answer.  How  haui|;ihty  were  tlie^e  proud  re- 
publicans, to  deerade  an  unfortunate  king  immediately  in  this  manner  J  Per- 
seus perceived  Uiat  he  was  henceforth  to  (brget  his  title.  He  wrote  a  second 
letter,  to  which  he  only  put  bis  name,  without  the  addition  of  his  quality.  He 
demanded,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him,  which  was 
granted.  This  negotiation  had  no  effect,  because,  00  the  one  side,  Perseni 
would  not  renounce  the  royal  dignity,  and  Paulus  iGm'iliiisyun  the  other^i 
sisted  that  he  shoold  subimt  his  fate  entirely  to  the;  determiottion  of  die  Re 

man  people. 

During  this  time,  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  eommamded'tf^e'ltet^t,  arrived  se 
Samothracia,  He  did  not  take  Persevw  by  force  out  of  that  asyHrm,  in  respett 
to  the  gods  who  pMiided  in  it ;  but  heendeavoared. by ptxnnis^  and threati| 
to  induce  him  to  quit  k,  and  ^mvender  himself  to  tne  Romans;  Hts*  endea- 
vours wen?  ineffe^aL  •'  ..)'    I      ' 

A  young  Romavt^aaoled  Adliin,ehbep«f "himselfj'or'fn  cbhciert  ^v'ith  the 
prsetor,  toi4c  another  course  tu  draw  the  kinr  out  of  the  sanctuafy.'  '  In  the 
asseiBUy><>ft  the  Sam^dhraciAaB,  which  was  then  hf*ld,He^)d  to  th(*m, "  fs  it 
a  tnithyor  witl^M iftmmtmiim, ^t  yiMirisiBiidiisi  hekl  a' saci^d'^d  inviolable 
Bsylum^thrOMghoMl  allitoi«xtcnt  ?"  Upon  being  tfnsWered  by  irll'prtsent,  that 
it  was  undoubtedly  ao^  ^^  How,  then/' continMl  hidv  ^  dO  you 'Gaffer  its  sanc- 
tity to  be  violated iiy 'a  homicide,  contaminated  with  the  bl6<)U  of  king  llti- 
menea  ?  And  asalLraligioiil  ceneroonies  begin  b^'  the  ekclustoih'^f  tho^e  whose 
handa  are  impure^howcaDyoo  suffer  yuur  teinple  to'be  pirofartt^dand  defiled 
by  the  presence  0^  an  toAmious  murderer  ?'^  This  aceusr^tibri'fell  upon  Per- 
seus; but 'thoASamolhracians  chose  rather  to  apply  it  td  Ev^mte^,  whom  all 
the  world  knew  had  >  been  the  agent  in  the  intetidt^  assassin  ft  t?6li' of  Eumenes. 
They  8eat,thenefora,to  tell  the  king,  that  Evander  was  accused  bf  assassina- 
tioD^and  that  lie  shoeld  appeat,  according  to  the  custom  of  thetr  4a h<^^uary,  to 
Jusufyhtniself  before tlie judges;  or^'if  he  was  atmid  (<^  d^) that. tl^f  he' Should 
take  nfittsurea  for  Iris  safetiy,and  qak'tbet temple.  Th^  kih^,  rmv)n|^  isent  for 
Evander^  advised  hinryin  the  strongest 'ternris,  not  m  Submit  tnihkt* ^entente. 
He  had  his  reasons  for  gtvtng  this  council,  appmien^ng  he  wcnild  declare,  that 
the  assassination,  had  been  undertaken  br  hh  <order,  and,^hetpfWre,  ^ave  him 
to  nnderstand,  that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to  kHP himself.  Evan 
der  seemed,  at  first,  to  consent  to  it,iind,  professing  that  he  had  rath^  die  by 
poison  than  the  sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  encape  by  ffi^  t.  The  king 
was  aware  of  that  desirn,  and  fearing  the  Saraothraciailr  would  '.etthe  weight 
of  their  resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the  oflfenJer  from  the 
pnoisbment  he  deserved,  he  ordered  him  to  be  kiMed.  This  ivn^  polluting  the 
sanctoery  with  a  newcrraiei  but  he*">rrupted  tire  principal' matji^tr^te  with 
presents  of  im^ey,  who  deckired  in  the  assembly,  that  Evbtider  Had  laid  vio- 
lent hands  upon  him^elK - 

The  praetor,  not  being  able  to  persuade  Persrus  to  quit  his  asylum,  was 
reduced  to  deprive  him  of  ail  means  of  embarking  and  making  his  escap<^. 
Bui,  notur^hstanding  his  precautions,  Perseus  sorj  etly  gained  a  certain  Cretan, 

♦  Liv.  1  sir.  n.  3—9.     PluU  io  Paul,  ytn.i).  p.  90S.  970  ""*' 
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called  Oroaniles,  who  had  a  merchant  ship,  and  prevailed  upon  hiin  to  reorfv« 
him  on  board,  with  all  his  treasures ;  they  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents. 
But  so  suspicious  was  he,  that  he  did  not  dispossess  himself  of  the  whole ;  be 
sent  only  a  part  of  it  to  the  ship,  and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on 
board  with  himself.  The  Cretan,  following  the  genius  of  his  country  upon 
this  occasion,  shipped  all  the  gola  and  silver  that  h$d  been  sent  him  in  tlie 
evening,  and  sent  word  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  only  to  come  to  the  port  at 
midnight  with  his  children,  and  such  of  his  people  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  attend  his  person. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus,  with  infinite  difficulty,  crept 
through  a  very  narrow  window,  crossed  a  garden,  and  got  out  through  a  de- 
cayed house,  with  his  wife  and  son.  The  remainder  of  his  treasures  followed 
nim.  His  grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible,  when  he  was  infunned  that 
Oroandes,  with  his  rich  ureight,  was  under  sail.  He  had  entrusted  his  othei 
children  to  Ion,  of  Thessalonica,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  betrayed  him 
in  his  misfortunes ;  for  he  delivered  up  his  children  to  Octavius,  which  was  the 
principal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  those 
vho  had  his  children  in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himseW,  and  Philip,  his  son,  to  the  praetor  Oc- 
vAVius,  who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  to  the  consu . 
having  first  apprized  him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  iEmilius  sent  his  soii-in-law 
Tubero,  to  meet  him.  Perseus,  in  a  mourning  habit,  entered  the  camp,  at- 
tended only  by  his  son.  The  consul,  who  waited  for  him  witli  a  sufficiently 
numerous  train,  upon  his  arrival,  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  advancing  some  few 
steps,  offered  him  hb  hand  Perseus  threw  himself  at  his  feot ;  but  he  raised 
him  immediately,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  embrace  his  knees.  Having  in- 
troduced him  into  his  tent,  he  made  him  sit  down,  facing  those  who  foraied 
the  assembly. 

He  began  by  asking  bun,  '^  What  cause  of  dbcontent  had  induced  him  to 
enter  with  so  much  annnosity  into  a  war  with  the  Roman  people,  that  ejOKwed 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  danger  ?"  When,  instead  of  the  an- 
swer which  every  body  ex|)ected,  the  king,  nxing  his  eyes  uoon  tlie  ground, 
and  shedding  tears,  kept  silence,  Paulus  ^milius  ccmtinued  to  this  effect: 
"  Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  youth,  I  sliould  be  less  surprised  at  your  being 
Ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  have  tlie  Roman  people  for  vour  friends  or  enemies. 
uut  having  been  present  hi  the  war  made  by  your  father  against  us,  and  cer- 
tainly remembering  the  peace,  which  we  have  punctually  observed  on  our  side, 
how  could  you  prefer  war  to  peace,  with  a  people,  whose  force  in  tlie  former, 
and  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well  experienced  ?"  Perseus  mfade  no  fkt 
ther  answer  to  this  reproftch  thto  he  had  done  to  the  first  quest'on.  "  In 
whatever  manner,  notwithstanding,"  resumed  the  consul, "  these  aflairs  have 
happened  ;  whether  thev  are  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind  are 
liable,  or  of  chance,  or  that  fatal  destiny  which  superintends  all  things,  take 
courage.  Tne  clemency  with  which  the  Roman  people  have  behaved  in  re- 
gard to  many  other  kings  and  nations,  should  inspire  you,  I  do  not  say  with 
some  ]iop>e  only,  but  with  almost  entire  confidence  that  you  will  meet  with  the 
same  treatment*'  He  spoke  this  in  Greek  to  Perseus :  then,  turning  toward 
the  Romans, "  You  see,''  said  he,  in  his  own  language,  ^'  a  great  example  of 
the  inconstancy  of  human  aficurs.  It  is  to  you  principally,  young  Rofhans, 
I  address  this  discourse.  The  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to  us  every 
day,  ou^ht  to  teach  us  never  to  use  any  one  witli  insolence  and  cruelty  in  out 
prosperity ,,nor  rely  too  much  on  ovar  present  advantages.  The  proof  of  real 
merit  ancl'true  valour  is.  neither  to  be  too  elate  in  prosperity, nor  too  detected 
in  adversity.*  Paulus  Jimilius,  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged  Tubero 

*  "Exemplim  inri|fae  ceroitis,*'  ioquit,  ••  matatioois  reniin  humanaram.  TobU  hoc  pneci|iti«  4iic<s 
juveiMf.  Ideo  in  lecundii  rebus  nihil  in  quemquam  auperbe  ac  violenter  oonsulere  decet,  oec  f  m>Mnti  cm* 
iere  Ibrtanae,  VMim  quid  veiper  ferat  incertuoi  sit.  Is  deroum  vir  erit.  dtjoi  animua  m$f  pro^pera  flatoMM 
»fiK«t(iiec  adTersainfriD  et/'— J.iv. 
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irltb  Qie  care  of  the  king,     lie  invited  nim  that  day  to  his  table,  and  fuderac 
him  to  be  treated  with  all  the  honours  his  present  condition  would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters.  Amphipolis  received  the 
rreatest  part  of  the  troops ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  neighbouring  cities 
Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  which  had  continued 
four  years;  and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  illustrious  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Perseus  had  reigned  eleven  years.^  He  was  reckoned  the  fortiethf  king  from 
Caranus,  who  was  the  first  that  reigned  in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  cori 
quest  cost  Paulus  iEmilius  only  fifteen  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philip 
son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  prince,  and  by  his  great  exploits,  it  made  con- 
siderable acquisitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however^  beyond  the  bounds  of 
£urt)pe ;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  and  acquired  a  kind 
of  enio'ire  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into  Asia :  and  in  th<> 
iliiiifcn  years  of  the  reien  of  Alexander,  subjected  all  the  provmrf\s,ol  whicn 
tbt^  vast  empire  of  the  Persians  was  composed,  and  carried  its  victorious  arms 
lo  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;  I  mean,  to  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies 
an  the  other.  Tiiis  empire  of  Macedonia,  the  rreatest  that  had  been  in  th^ 
world,  divided,  or  rather  torn  into  different  kingdoms,  aAer  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, by  his  successors,  who  took  each  a  part  to  himself,  subsisted  something 
moie  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  from  the  exalted  height  to  which 
the  victorious  arms  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Mace- 
uonia.  Such  was  the  period  of  the  so-much-boasted  exploits  of  that  famous 
coriqueror,  tlie  terror  and  admiration  of  the  universe ;  or,  to  speak  more  iustly 
the  example  of  the  most  vain  and  most  frantic  ambition  the  world  ever  Knev 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  iEmilius  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  carry 
thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence  on 
their  journey.  But  long  before  their.arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day  after  the 
battle,  while  the  games  were  celebrating  in  the  circus,  it  was  whispered  about, 
that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and  Perseus  entirely  defeated. 
This  news  was  attendee  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of  victory,  throudiout 
the  whole  circus.  But  when  the  magbtrates,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  had  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  rumour,  without  either  author  or  foundation,  that  false 
and  short-lived  joy  ceased,  and  leA  only  a  secret  hope,  that  it  was  perhaps  a 
presage  of  victory,  which  either  was  already,  or  would  soon  be,  obtained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  relieved  the  Romans  from  their  anxiety.  They 
were  informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated ;  that  he  was  flying, 
and  could  not  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  people's  joy, 
which  had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The  deputies 
read  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people*  Public  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  decreed, 
and  all  the  temples  filled  in  an  instant  with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who  went 
thither  o  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  their  signal  protection  granted  to  the 
republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls  at  Rome,  the  command  of  the  army  in 
xVf  acedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus  .£roilius,  and  that  in  lllyria  to  L.  Anicius. 
Ten  commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate  affairs  in  Macedonia^  and 
five  for  lilvria.  The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  regulated  their  commission 
in  part.  It  was  decreed  in  particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and  lllyri^ns 
should  be  declared  free ;  in  order  that  all  nations  might  know,  that  the  end  of 
the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free  people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were 
enslaved  ;  so  that  the  one,  und^r  the  protection  of  the  Roman  name,  mi^ht 
always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other,  who  are  under  the  rule  of  kines, 
juight  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice  by  diem,  in  consideration  of  the 

*  Liv.  I.  ilv.  n.  4. 
f  LWjr,  r*ch  «»  we  hare  him,  suy*  \'\r  lwenti«-th  ;  Jus'.u  the  thirtieth.     It  it  th<r*|fht  Uier*  i«  so  unor  M 
ibe  Cjure,  and  that :     hoiild  be  cone.  ii-J.  ihc  ftirtit-Ut.  bcc/irdin^  to  Kutebius. 
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Romans ;  or  that,  whenever  war  should  arise  between  those  khi^  and  (he  Ro 
man  people,  the  na(k»ns  might  know  that  the  issue  of  thdse  wars'Wobld  be 
victory  Tor  the  R  )mans,  and  liberty  for  them.  The  senate  olso  ab^ished  certain 
duties  upon  the  mines  and  l»m1  estates ;  because  those  ddtie^  cbntd  ndt'be  cd 
lected  but  by  the  ministry  of  tax-farmers,  commonly  called  )^ub1icnns;  ana 
that  whenever  such  sort^  of  farmers  are  sQflered,the  laws  are  of  no  force,  and 
the  penule  are  always  oppressed.  They  established  a  g;eneral  council  for  the 
nation,  lest  the  populace  should  causethe  liberty  fi^nted  theAi  by  the  senate 
to  ae^enerate  into  a  destructive  license.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four 
rrgiims;  each  of  which  had  a  distinct  council,  and  were  to  pay  the  Roman:) 
orte  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  their  kings. 
These  were  in  part  the  orders  with  whiclr  the  commissioners  for  Macedonia 
were  charged.  Those  for  Illyria  had  almost  the  same  instructions,  and  arriveo 
there  first.  After  having  coinmunioated  Iheh*  commislsioh  to  the  pro-pra;toi 
Anicius,  who  came  to  Scodra  to  meet  them,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of 
tlue  principal  perscms  of  the  nation.:  Anichis,  having  ascended  his  tribunal, 
declared  to  them,  that  the  senate  and  poeple  of  R(tme  granted  liberty  to  the 
Illyrians.  and  that  tlie  garris<K)s  shf>uld  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  and 
forts  of  tne  country  as  soon  as  possible.  In  regard  to  some  people,  who,  either 
before  or  during  the  war^  had  declared  for  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from 
all  taxes  was  added  to  their  liberty ;  all  the  rest  were  discnarged  from  one  half 
of  the  imposts  formerly  paid  to  tlie  kings.  Illyria  was  divided  into  three  re- 
gions or  parts,  which  had  each  of  them  their  public  council  and  magi8trates.t 

Before  the  deputies  f«r  Macedonia  arrived  there,  Paul  us  iEmilius,  who  wa? 
at  leisure,  visited,  during  the  autumn^  the  most  celebrated  cities  Sf  Greece; 
to  see  those  tilings  with  nis  own  eyes,,  which  all  the  world  talked  of,  without 
knowing  them»  Having  left  the  cominaml  of  the  camp  to  Sulpitius  Galius, 
he  set  out  with  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young  Scipio  his  son,  and  Athe- 
noeus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes4 

He  passed  through  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Delphos,^  the  most  celebrated 
cracle  in  the  universe.  The  multhude  and  value  of  the  presents,  statues,  vessel^ 
and  tripods,  with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised  him  greatly.  He 
there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Having  seen  a  great  sqtiare  pillar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  a  golden  statae  of  Perseus  was  to  have  been  placed,  he  caused 
nis  own  k)  be  set  upon  it,  saying,  ^^  that  tlie  vanquished  ought  to  give  place 
to  the  victors." 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  Trophonins,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  descended.6 
He  offered  a:sacrifice  to  Jiipiter^'and  the  goddess  Hcrcyma,  who  was  believea 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Tro]>lionius.  ^ 

At  (Jhalcis  he  gratified  his  cuviosity  in  seeing  the  Eunpus;  and  the  bb  ami 
flow  of  the  sea,  which  iS' there  very  fi«quentand  ertrrtolrdihary. 

From  thence  he  l^entto4heoity  of  Aulu8,'firom  which  port  the  ikmous  fleet 
of  Agamemnon  sailed  for  Troy.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in 
that  place,  upon  whose  altar  that  king  of  kings  sacrificeti  his  daughter  Iphi- 
genig^  to  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage  firom  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Or.ipus  in  Attica,  where  the  soothsayer  .\m* 
philochus  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  came  to  Athens,  a  city  tielebrated  by 
ancient  renown,  where  many  objects  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  well 
capable  of  inspiring  and  gratifying  his  curirsity :  the  citadel,  the  ports,  the 
walls  which  jouied  the  Piraeus  to  the  city,  t  te  arsenak  for  the  navy,  erected 
by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  of  gods  and  men^  in  which  it  was  hard  to 
know,  whether  the  matter  or  the  art  were  most  admirable.  He  did  not  forget 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  citadel. 

*  Et  pubi  pttblicaDus  est,  ibi  «at  fut  publicum  ranum  aut  libertatem  »ociitet«e.<— Lit. 
t  A.  M.  3837.     Ant  J.  C.  167.     Liv.  1.  xU.  n.  17.  18. 
X  Lit.  I.  xIt.  d  97,28.     Plut.  in  Paul.  JEmW,  p.  270. 
!  For  an  account  of  Uiit  oracle.  •#>«•  Bnok  X.  Chap.  til.  Saol.  II   ' 
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WUft.  P«j|ii9  ^MHw  tms  in  tbat  city,  he  iknanded  an  excellenc  philoso- 
pher  of  the  Athenians  to  finish  the  education  of  his  children,  and  a  fine  painter 
to  desien  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  They  immediately  cast  their  eye* 
upon  Metrodorus,  who  excelled  both  in  philosophy  and  painting :  a  very  sin- 
^lar  and  extraordinary  praise,  which  was  confirmed  by  experience,  and  thn 
approbation  of  Pauliw  iEmilius.  We  here  see  the  attention  paid  by  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  sons  of  lliat  Rotnap 
funeral  were  then  of  some  age,  the  youngest  of  the  two,  who  made  the  cam- 
paign in  Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at  tbat  time  seventeen  years  oid 
tie  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  philosopher  with  them,  cnpHhli* 
of  forming  their  minds  by  the  study  of  sciences,  and  their  manners  by  that 
of  moral  virtue,  which  of  all  studies  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  most 
neglected.  To  know  what  are  the  effects  of  such  an  education,  we  have  not 
only  to  consider  the  future  greatness  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  tnis 
consul,  who  inherited  the  nam^  and  merit  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his  grandfather 
by  adoption,  and  of  Paulus  J^milius,  hb  natural  father ;  who  ruined  Oartha?e 
and  Nuraantia ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  much  bv  polite  leamin^and  th^ 
sciences,  as  by  his  military  virtues ;  who  held  it  an  honour  to  havePolybius 
the  historian,  Panflctius  the  philosi  oher,'and  Terence  the  poet,  for  his  friends 
and  companions ;  who,  in  a  wore  to  use  the  terms  of  a  writer  of  excellent 
sense,  never  said,  did,  or  thought,  any  thing  unworthy  a  Roman.*  Paulus 
iEiniJius,  having  found  the  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Me- 
trodorus, left  Athens  well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and  isthmus  were  an  agree- 
able sight  to  him.    The  first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain 
abounded  with  streams  and  fotrataius  of  exceedingly  pure  water ;  and  the 
isthmus,  which  separated  by  a  very  small  neck  of  land  two  neighbouring  seas, 
the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Aiigoa,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next  in  his  way ;  and 
afterwards  Epidaurus,  less  opulent  than  the  two  others,  but  well  known  from 
the  famous  tenH>le  of  iEsculaptus,  where  he  saw  an  infinite  multitude  of  rich 
presents,  the  oflSsrings  of  sick  persons,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  cures  they  ima* 
gined  to  have  received  firom  tnat  goa. 

Sparta  was  not  dbtinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  but  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  kws,  customs,  and  discipline. 

Having  taken  MegaMpolis  in  his  wav;  he  aitived  at  Olympia,  where  he 
saw  abundance  of •  things  worthy  of  admuration ;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  t he  staiue  of  Jupiter,  the  masterpiece  of  Phidias^  he  was  as  much  struck, 
sa>s  i^ivy.  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god  himself,  and  cried  out,  that  '^  This  Ju- 
piter of  rnidias  was  the  exact  Jupiter  of  Homer .'^t  Imagining  himself  in 
the  Capitol,  he  offered  a  more  solemn  sacrifice  here  than  he  had  done  any 
where  else.  • 

Having  maoe  the  tour  ol  Greece  tn  this  manner,  withont  giving  himself  any 
trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard  to  rerseus,  and  to  avoid  giving 
the  allies  any  cause  of  discontent^  be  returned  to  D^nietrias.  He  had  met  on 
his  way  a  number  of  iEtolians^  who  came  to  inform  himbf  an  unfiappy  acci- 
dent which  had  befallen  their  oity^  He  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Anv 
phipolis.  Having  received  advice,  that  the  ten  commissioners  had  already 
pnssed  the  sea,  he  quitted  all  other  affairs,  and  went  to  meet  them  at  Apollonia, 
which  was  only  one  day's  journey  fron  Amphipolis.   He  was  very  much  sur- 

f>rised  to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  gtiards  sui^red  to  go  about  with  great 
iberty,  for  which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpitius,  to  whose  care  he 
had  confided  that  important  prisoner.   He  put  him,  with  Philip  his  son,  into 

*  p.  Scipio  iRmilianut,  vir  «TitJ»  P.  Afrirani  patemisque  L.  Pauli  virtut  bus  «imillimi»i.  omnlbua  belli 
te  ton;  dotibiM,  iofeniique  ae  studiorum  eminentiniines  tecali  aui,  qui  oihil  fi  rila  am  iaudandum  aut  fecit, 
aat  dixit,  ac  MtMit.— Paterc.  1.  i.  c   12  , 

t  To  bave  w  well  expressed  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  his^hly  to  the  praise  of  Pk>dias  but  the  he  rtng  t« 
vail  eoneetred  aU  tb«  niaj'}at7  of  Ood.  is  much  mora  to  that  of*  Homer. 
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the  hands  of  Posthumous,  with  orders  to  guard  him  better.     He  caused  hm 
daughter  and  younger  son  to  be  brought  from  Samothracia  to  Amphipolis 
where  he  ordered  such  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  as  their  birth  and  conditior 
reouired. 

The  coiTimissioners  having  arrived  there,  as  had  been  agreed  on  by  thenij 
and  havin  »  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great  number  i»f 
Macedoni..ns  were  present,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  tribunal,  ana  after  causins 
silence  to  be  made  by  the  crier,  Paulus  iEmilius  repeated  in  Latin  the  reg^ti- 
lations  made  by  the  senate,  and  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  comniis- 
sioners,  relating  to  Macedonia.  The  principal  articles  were,  that  Macedonia 
was  declai'ed  free;  that  it  should  pay  the  Romans  only  half  the  tribute  paid 
the  king,  which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents ;  that  it  should 
have  a  public  council,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  senators,  wherem  ai. 
affau^  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged ;  that  it  should  be  divided  for  the 
future  ii»to  four  regions  or  cantons,  that  each  should  have  their  council,  in 
which  particular  affairs  should  be  examined ;  and  that  no  person  should  con- 
tract marriage,  or  purchase  lands  and  houses,  out  of  their  own  canton.  Seve> 
nd  other  articles  of  less  importance  were  annexed  to  these.  The  prstor  Oc- 
tavius,  who  was  ptesent  in  this  assembly,  explained  the  several  articles  in 
Greek,  as  Paulus  ^milius  pronounced  them  in  Latin.  The  article  of  iiber'v 
and  that  for  the  diminution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  plea 
sure,  who  little  expected  them ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  division  of  Mace> 
donia  into  diflferent  regions,  that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  commerce  with 
each  other,  like  the  rending  of  a  body  in  pieces,  by  separating  its  menib^ 
which  have  no  life,  and  subsist  only  in  their  mutual  support  oTeach  fthf'r 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  iEtolians.!  1  shal!  re!<.»<2  else 
where  the  subject  of  it 

After  these  foreign  affairs  were  over,  Paulus  iEmilius  recalled  the  Macedon* 
tans  into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  his  regulations.  He 
spoke  at  first  upon  the  senators,  who  were  to  compose  the  public  council, 
wherein  the  national  affairs  were  to  be  transacted,  and  the  choice  of  them  was 
leA  to  the  people.  A  list  was  then  read  of  the  prin'*  »ial  persons  of  the  country, 
who  were  to  be  sent  into  Italy,  with  such  ' "  -*«-»•  cnildren  as  had  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen.  This  article  seemed  very  hard  ax  first ;  but  h  was  soon  per- 
ceived, that  it  had  been  resolved  only  for  the  better  security  of  the  people's 
liberty.  For  this  list  included  the  great  lords,  generals  of  the  army,  com- 
manders of  the  fleet,  all  such  as  had  any  offices  at  the  court,  or  had  been  em- 
ployed in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accustomed  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  king  in  the  abject  manner  of  slaves,  and  to  command  otners  with  inso- 
lence. These  were  all  rich  persons,  who  lived  at  great  expense,  had  magni- 
ficent equipages,  and  would  not  easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  different  kind  of 
life,  in  which  liberty  makes  the  whole  people  equal,  and  subjects  all  to  tlie 
laws.  They  were  therefore  all  ordered  to  quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  them- 
selves into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  regulations 
made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  ^milius  were  so  reasonable^  that  they  Jid 
not  seem  calculated  for  conquered  enemies,  but  for  faithful  allies,  with  wliom 
there  was  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied :  and  the  effects,  fi^om  which  th*  nature 
«riaws  are  best  known,  proved  that  ttiere  was  noth'ng  to  be  amended  in  the 
nwtitutions  of  that  wise  magistrate.^ 

To  these  serious  affairs  succeeded  a  celebration  of  ^ames,  for  which  prepa- 
rations had  long  been  making,  and  to  which  care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all 
the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Gieece.  The  Roman 
ceneral  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave  superb  ft*asts ; 
tne  king's  treasures  supplying  him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  defniying 
such  great  expenses ;  but  for  the  good  order  and  fine  taste  observable  in  them 

•  Lit.  1.  Kir.  n.  90.  SO  f  Ibid.  I.  xl/  n.  31  ^  lUa.  ft.  It 
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ke  was  indebfed  solely  to  himself.  For  havinf^  so  many  dmsaiuls  to  reeehn^ 
be  evinced  so  nice  a  discernment,  and  so  exact  a  knowledf^e  of  the  quality  or 
all  the  ffuests,  that  ev«iy  one  was  lodged,  placed,  and  treated  accordinj^  to 
his  rank  and  merit ;  i^nd  there  was  nobody  who  had  not  reason  to  praise 
his  politeness  and  generositv.  The  Greeks  could  not  sufficiendy  admire,  thm 
even  in  games,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should  show  so  distin 
caishing  a  judgment  and  attention ;  and  that  a  man  employed  in  the  greatest, 
•nould  not  neglect  the  least  propriety  in  small  affairs.* 

He  hnd  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  to  Romt*,  to 
be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap ;  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  javelins,  in  a  word, arms 
of  all  sorts ;  and  caused  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  form  of  trophies.  With  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  he  set  fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his  principal  officers  did 
after  him. 

He  iifterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a  place  raised 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  all  that  was  richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the 
spoils  he  had  taken  in  iMacedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  to  Rome ; 
nch  moveables,  statues,  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters,  vessels  of  gold, 
silver^  copper,  and  ivory.  Never  had  Alexandria,  in  the  times  of  its  greatest 
opulence,  beheld  aiiy  thing  like  what  was  now  exhibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  iEmi!ius  received  from  his  magnificence, 
and  which  was  still  more  grateful  to  self-love,  was  to  see,  that  in  the  midst  oi 
so  many  extraordinary  objects  and  curious  sights,  nothing  was  thought  so  won- 
derful, or  so  worthy  of  attention  and  admiration,  as  himself.  And,  as  people 
were  surprised  at  the  fine  order  of  his  table,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry, 
that  the  same  genius  which  was  necessary  in  disposing  a  battle,  would  serve 
also  in  regulating  a  feast ;  in  the  first,  it  rendered  an  army  formidable  to  ene- 
mies ;  in  the  latter,  an  entertainment  agreeable  to  guests. 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised  than  his  mag- 
nificence and  politeness,  for  he  never  even  saw  the  gold  and  silver  found  among 
the  k»ng*s  treasures,  which  amounted  to  very  great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to 
be  delivered  to  treasurers,  in  order  to  its  being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  only  permitted  his  sons,  who  were  fond  of  study,  to  keep  the  librarv 
of  Perseus  for  their  own  use.  The  young  noblemen  of  tnose  times,  and  such 
as  were  designed  one  day  for  the  command  of  armies,  did  not  possess  a  con-  ' 
tempt  for  learning,  nor  believe  it  either  unworthy  of  theur  birth,  or  unnecessary 
to  the  profession  of  arms. 

When  Paulus  iEmilius  had  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Maceiionia,  he  took 
leave  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  abuse 
the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and  to  preserve  it  by  good  govern 
ment  and  union,  he  set  out  for  Epirus,with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  abandon 
all  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  the  king's  party,  to  be  plundered  by  his 
troops.  He  had  sent  also  Scinio  Nasica^  and  Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the 
snnyyto  ravage  the  country  of  the  Illy rians,  who  had  snven  aid  to  titat  prince.f 

The  Roman  gieneral,  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thougnt  it  proper,  for  tne  more 
nrudeot  execution  of  his  commission,  that  his  design  should  not  be  foreseen. 
He,  therefore,  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of  withdrawing 
the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  tl^ 
Macedonians.  So  unworthy  a  stratagem  was  called  prudence.  He  then  signi 
fied  to  ten  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  city,  that  they  should  bring  all  the 
cold  and  silver  in  their  houses  and  temples  upon  a  certain  day  into  the  mar* 
Ket-place,to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury,  and  distributed  his  trropsinto 
rU  the  cities.  Upoa  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought 
early  in  the  mornmg  into  the  public  place,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  soldiers  fell 
furiously  upon  the  houses,  which  were  abandoned  to  them,  to  be  plundered  at 
their  ittercy.     One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  made  slnves^  and, 
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after  the  dtietJto  tile  number  of  nearly  seventy^  were  piflagedvAeirtralliweite 
demolished.  The  whole  booty  was  sold,  and,  of  the  sum  raised  by  ft,  each  ^4 
the  horse  had  about  oM  mina,  four  hundred  denarii,  and  each  of  the  foot  about 
half  a  mina,  two  hundred  denarii.  -'^ 

After  Paulus  iEmilius,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  which  was  gentle 
and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  advanced  to 
the  sea  at  the  city  o^  OHcum.  Some  days  after,  Anicius,  having  assembled 
the  remainder  of  the  li^pirots  and  Acarnanians,  ordered  the  prmapal  persons 
of  them,  whose  cause  nad  been  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  to 
fullow  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  hi«vin^  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tib^r,  entered  tlMI 
river  in  the  galiey  of  king  Perseus,  which  had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and 
wherein  was  displayed,  nnt  only  the  arms  which  had  been  taken,  but  all  the 
rich  stufis  and  finest  carpets  of  purple  found  amon^  the  booty.  AlitheRo 
mans  who  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  accompanied  it  in  crowds  upon  dK 
side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the  proconsul  an  anticipation  of  the 
honours  of  the  triumph  he  had  so  well  deserved.  But  the  soldiery,  wbo  had 
looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the  king,  and  had 
not  had  all  the  share  of  them  tbey  had  promised  themselves,  retain^  a  warm 
resentment  upon  that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Paulus  £nii- 
iius.  They  openly  reproachea  him  with  having  treated  them  with  too  much 
rip^our  and  authority,  and  seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  by  their  sufi^ges.  IThe  soldiers  called' (hat  ffenerePs  exactitude,  in 
point  of  discipline,  rigour;  and  their  discontent^ occanoned  bv their  avaHce 
threw  a  false  gloss  upon  the  excellent  (qualities  of  Paulus  .£mtih]s ;  to  whom, 
however,  they  were  obliged  to  do  justice  in  their  hearts^  by  acknowledging 
the  superiority  of  his  merit  in  every  thing.*  '  '  -  = 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him.  Neverhad  aviy  thin^  been 
so  map^nificent.  It  continued  three  ckys  sdccessivefly*'  Idottdtenter  m  this 
place  into  a  particular  account  of  it;  that  seems  (bm^  to  the  Grecian  His- 
tory. One  single  cup  of  marssy  gold,  which  Pau)us  JBmiKus  had  caused  to  be 
made,  and  weie^hed  ten  talents,t  wasf  vahied  for  ihe^ld  ority  at  one  talent. 
It  was  adomed  with  jewels,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Besides  these  rich  ^pr^  and  treaMires,  which  'were  carried  In  pomp,  was 
seen  the  chariot  of  Per^us,  with  Ms' arms,  ahd  upon' his  arms,  hisi  royal  dia 
dem.  At  some  distance  followed  his  children,  with  their  governors,  *precep 
tors,  and  all  the  office^  of  their'  hikraisehold,  #ho,  shedding'  tears^  held  out 
their  hands  to  the  people,  and  taught*tfaose  httle  captives  to  do  tl\e  same,  and 
to  endeavour,  by  their  supplications  and  prayers,  to  move  them  in  their  favour. 
There  were  two  sons  ana  a  daughtei^'who  were  incapable  <ofcomprehencKng 
the  gi'eatness  of  their  calamity,  ^m  the  tenderness  of  their  yebrs  5  a  circom- 
stance  which  still  more  exciteo  compassion.  All  eyes  wer^.  fixed  upon  them, 
while  their  father  was  scarcely  regarded,  and,  ih  the  midst  of  the  public  joy, 
thepeople  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  moumfbl  a  sight  "* 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their  train,  wrapt  \n  a  mourn- 
•ng  clcmk.  His  air  and  behaviour  seemed  to  argue,  that  the  excess  of  his  mb- 
fonunes  had  turned  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  his  ftiemls 
and  courtiers,  who,  hanginf  down  their  heads  and  weeping,  whh  then*  eyes 
always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained  to  the  spectators,  that«  fictle 
affected  with  their  own  mbfortunes,  they  were  sensible  solely  to  those  of  tlieir 
king. 

It  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  ^milius  not  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in  trtompb* 
Iraulus  iEmiliu9  replied  coldly,  ^  The  favour  he  asks  of  me  is  in  his  own  powers 
he  can  procure  it  for  himself.''    He  reproached,  in  diose  few  words>  ns  cow* 
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•Hice  and  excessive  love  of  life,  whicn  the  pagans  thought  inaimbent  on  them 
to  sacrifice  generously  in  such  conjunctures.  They  did  not  know  that  it  is  ne- 
ver lawful  to  attempt  one's  own  life.  But  Perseus  was  not  prevented  by  that 
consideration. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  seated  in  a  superb  chariot,  and  magnificently  adorned, 
closed  the  march.     He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus,  and  however 
inclined  lie  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him 
rerooved  from  the  public  prison  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Himself  and 
his  son  Alexander  were  carried,  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  be 
was  guarded,  nnd  supplied  with  monev^  furniture,  and  people  to  serve  him. 
Most  authors  agree,  that  he  occasioned  his  own  death  by  abstaining  from  food 
He  had  reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia  was  not  reduced  into  a  province 
till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicios  were  also  granted  the  honour  of  a  triumph ; 
the  first  for  his  naval  victories,  and  the  other  for  that  which  he  had  gained  in 
lUyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been  confined  it 
prison,  aher  having  been  led  in  triumph.  •  He  excused  himself  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the  prisoner. 
The  senate,  without  leceivin^  his  excuses,  replied,  that  having  more  regard 
fo  his  ancient  servicer  than  his  late  fault,  they  would  send  back  hiw  son,  but 
without  accepting  any  ransom ;  that  the  favours  conferred  by  the  Roma*^ 
oeople  were  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  they  chose  rather  to  leave  the  pric«> 
of  tnem  to  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  those  they  obliged,  than  to  be  paio 
immediately  for  them. 

ARTICLE  n. 

This  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  than  twenty  yean,  from 
the  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  M uramlas, 
at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

SECnOIf  I. — ATT  ALUS  COMES  TO  ROME   TO  CONGIUI TVLATE  THE  ROMAHS  OH 

THEIR  SUCCESS  IIT  MACEDOIfU. 

Among  the  different  embassies  from  kings  and  states,  which  came  to  Rome 
after  the  victory  over  Perseus,  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  drew  upon 
him,  mure  than  all  others,  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  ravages 
comroitred  by  the  Asiatic  Gauls  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  had  laid  Attuus 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  republic's  aid  against 
those  barbarians.  Another  still  more  specious  reason  had  obHged  him  to  make 
ihat  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  last  vic- 
tory, and  to  receive  the  applauses  he  deserved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  m 
the  war  against  Perseus,  and  for  havine  shared  with  them  in  all  the  dangers 
of  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and  amity  that 
a  prince  could  expect,  who  had  proved,  in  the  army  in  Macedonia,  a  con- 
stant and  determined  attachment  to  the  Romans.  He  had  a  most  honourable 
reception,  and  made  his  entrance  into  the  city,  attended  by  a  very  nume- 
rous train.* 

All  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  perceive,  made  him 
conceive  thoughts  and  hopes,  which  perhaps  would  never  have  entered  into 
his  mind,  if  they  had  not  been  suggested  to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  th* 
Romans  had  no  longer  any  esteem  or  affection  for  Eumenes.    Hjs  secret  ne- 

Sotiations  with  Perseus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprized,  made  them  believe 
lat  that  prince  had  never  been  sincerely  on  their  side,  and  that  he  only  waited 
an  opportunity  to  declare  against  them.    Full  of  this  prejudice,  some  of  thf 
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most  distinfuished  Romans,  in  their  private  conversations  whh  Attriis,  md 
vised  him  not  to  mention  the  business  on  whidi  h  Vs  brother  had  sent  him  to 
treat,  but  to  speak  solely  of  what  related  to  himself.  They  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  the  senate,  to  whom  Eumenes  was  become  suspected,  and  even 
cidiou^,  from  his  having  appeared  to  waver  between  Perseus  and  the  Romans, 
had  thoughts  of  depriving  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  himself, 
upoa  whom  they  could  rely  as  an  assured  friend,  incapable  of  changing.  We 
'.nay  perceive  here  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  policy ;  and  these  detached  lines 
•nay  serve  to  unveil  it  upon  other  occasions,  when  more  attentive  to  conceal 
Itself. 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  a  prince,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want 
tmbition^  md  who  was  not  of  a  character  to  reject  snch  pleasinc  hopes,  when 
they  presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  solicfted.  He  Rstened  there- 
fore to  these  discourses  and  this  proposal,  with  some  degree  of  attention,  be- 
cause they  came  from  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  Kome,  whose  wisdom 
he  esteemed,  and  whose  probity  he  respected.  The  affair  went  so  far,  that 
lie  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  senate,  that  part  of  his  brother's  kingdom 
should  be  given  to  him. 

Attalus  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius,whora  Eumenes,  suspect- 
ing his  brother,  had  sent  with  him  to  Rome,  to  have  ant  eye  upon  his  conduct,  and 
lo  recall  him  to  his  duty  by  good  counsel,  if  he  should  happen  to  depart  firom 
it.  Siratius  had  wit  and 'penetration,  and  his  manners  were  very  insinuating, 
and  well  adapted  to  persuasion.  Having  either  discovered,  or  learned  from 
Attalus  himself,  the  design  that  had  b^n  mstiUed  into  him^  he  took  advantage 
of  some  favourable  moments  to  open  hmnelf  to  him.  •  He  represented,  timt 
the  kingdom  of  Per^mus,  weak  of  itself,  and  but  verv  lately  established,  had 
subsisted,  and  been  improved,  solely  by  the  union  and  good  understanding  of 
the  brothers  who  possessed  it :  that  onlv  one  of  them,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  name 
of  king,  and  wore  the  diadem :  but  that  they  all  reigned  in  effect :  that  Eu- 
menes. having  np  male  issue,  (for.  the  son  he  had  aSlerwards,  and  who  sue- 
ceedea  him,  was  not  then  in  bemg,)  he  could  leave  his  throne  only  to  hb  nexi 
brother :  that  his  right  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  incoo- 
testible ;  and  that,  considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes.  the  time  for 
stieh  succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And  wherefore  then  should  he  an- 
ticipate and  hasten,  by  a  violent  and  criminal  Undertaking,  what  would  soon 
happen  in  a  just  and  natural  manner  ?  Did  he  desire  to  divide  the  kingdom, 
with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him^bf  rt  entirely  ?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of  iL 
both  of  them,  weakened  by  such  division,  and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of 
their  neighbonrs,  might  be  equally  undone  in  the  end:  that  if  he  proposed 
to  reign  sdone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brotiier  ?  Would  he  reduce 
him  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send  htm,  at  his  years,  into  banishment? 
or,  in  a  word,  would  he  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  ?  thai  h^  did  not  doubt, 
lAit  such  thoughts  must  give  him  horror':  that  not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  tragical  effects  of  fraternal  discord,  the  recent  examp  e  of  Per- 
seus might  remind  him  of  them :  that  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  torn 
the  sceptre  from  his  brother,  by  shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by  the  divine 
vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same  sceptre  at  tne  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the 
temple  t)f  ^amothracia,  and  in  a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of 
iho  gods,  who  preside  there,  the  witnesses  aijid  avengers  of  his  guilt  That 
he  was  assured,  the  very  persons  who,  less  out  of  friendship  for  him  than  ill- 
ivill  for  Kumenes,  gave  him  at  present  such  pernicious  countols,  would  be  the 
first  to  praise  his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  brother,  if  he  continued 
ittithLuUy  attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stratios  added  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  Attalus  would  expose  the  kingdom  of  Per^mus  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, when  the  Gauls  were  preparing  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up  the  fire  of  dis- 
cord in  this  manner  between  brothei-s  !  Of  what  value  must  a  sincere,  pruden^ 
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tnd  dhintetetlgd  friend  apgear  at  sucb  a  time  ?  What  an  advahUge  is  it  for 
a  prince  to  §;ive  those  who*pproach  him,  the  liberty  of  speaking  freely  and 
without  reserve  to  him^  and  of  being  kn)wn  by  them  in  that  light?  The  wise 
remonstrances  of  Strattus  had  their  effect  upon  Attains.  That  prince,  having 
been  introduceo  into  the  senate,  withput  speaking  against  his  brother,  or  de- 
manding^ a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  contented  hunself  wjtb  con- 
gratulatmg  the  senate,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers, -upon  the  vic- 
tory gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  displayed  the  z&al  and  affection 
with  which  he  had  served  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He  desired,  that  they 
wouid  send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  reduce 
tbem  to  their  former  state ;  and  concluded  with  requesting  that  the  investiture 
of  ^nus  and  Maronsea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to  him,  which  places 
had  been  conquered  by  Philip,  father  of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  disputed 
with  nim  by  £umenes*      ' 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demand  another  audience,  in  order 
10  speak  in  particiuar  of  his  pretensions  upon  part  of  his  brother's  Sominions, 
promised  beforehand  to  send  ambassadors  according  to  his  demand,  and  made 
the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besides  to  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  two  cities  as  he  desired.  But  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  left 
Rome,  the  senate,  offended  at  finding  that  he  had  done  nothing  they  expected 
from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  be  revenged  upon  him  in  any  otlier  manner 
revoked  the  promise  they  had  made  him;  and  before  the  prince  was  out  o* 
Italy,  declared  i£nus  and  Maronaea  fre^  and  independent  cities.  They  sen^. 
however,  an  embassy^  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P.  Licinius ;  but 
with  very  different  instructions  from  those  demanded  by  Attalus.  The  Ro- 
man policy  took  off  the  mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect  very 
unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their  ancestors. 

The  senate  some  days  aAer  gave  audience  to  the  Rhodians,  which  made  a 
great  noise.*  They  at  first  refused  to  hear  them,  as  having  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct,  and  even  a  declaration  of 
war  against  them  was  talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  this,  sent  two  new  de- 
puties. Having  obtained  admittance  to  the  senate  with  great  difficulty,  they 
appeared  there  as^upplicants,  dressed  in  mourning-habits,  and  with  their  faces 
bathed  in  tears.  Astymedes  spoke,  and  with  a  voice  interrupted  with  sighs, 
took  upon  him  the  defence  of  bis  unfortunate  country.  He  took  great  care 
not  to  show  at  first  his  desire  to  justify  it  He  knew  that  it  had  justly  incurred 
the  an^er  of  the  Roman  people ;  he  confessed  its  faults ;  he  called  to  mind 
the  indiscreet  emba^y,  wnicn  the  insolent  pride  ofthe  orator  who  spoke,  had 
rendered  still  more  criminal ;  but  he  begged  the  senate  to  make  some  dif]^r- 
eiice  between  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  persons  disa- 
vowed by  them,  and  whom  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up.  He  represented, 
that  there  was  no  republic  nor  city,  that  did  not  include  some  bad  members. 
That  af\er  all,  there  were  no  other  crimes  objected  to  them  than  words ;  fool- 
ish indeecL  rash,  extravagant,  which  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and 
failings  ot  his  nation,  but  such  as  wise  persons  seldom  lay  much  stress  upon, 
or  punish  with  exceeding  rigour,  no  more  than  Jupiter  aims  his  thimdcrs  at 
all  who  speak  with  little  respect  of  hb  divinity.  ^  "  jBut  said  he,  "the  neuu^ 
ity  observed  by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  proof  of  oar 
enmity  in  regard  to  you.  Is  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world,  wherein  the  in- 
tention, when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the  action  itself.f  But  let  your 
severity  be  carried  to  that  excess,  the  punishment  can  only  fall  on  those  who 
have  had  this  intention,  and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting 
even  that  this  neutrality  and  inaction  make  us  all  criminal,  ought  the  real 
services  we  have  rendered  you,  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  to  be  deemed  as 
nothing,  and  will  they  not  cover  the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the  last?  I^et 

•  Hoiyb.  Le{fat.  iciii — xrii.  c  ti.  cir.     Lir.  I.  liv.  n.  9U— 9o. 
f  Neqm  moribot  iMqiie  le^ibus  uUitu  ciriU*it  iu  «onp«ratH<t>  etM  ut  siquii  relict  ininieiui  perire,  i 
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Philip,  Antioehus,  and  Perseus,  bear  witness  in  oy  cause.  The  \oices  of  the 
two  first  will  certainly  be  for  us,  and  absolve  us ;  and.  for  Ihe  third,  at  most, 
and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence  must  appear  cfoubtful  and  uncertain. 
Canr  you  then,  according  to  this  state  of  the  question,  pass  a  fatal  decree 
against  Rhodes ;  for  you  are  now  on  the  point  of  deciaing,  whether  it  shall 
subsist  riny  longer  or  be  entirely  destroyed  ?  You  may  declare*  war  against 
us ;  but  not  a  single  Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  persi<^ 
in  your  resentment,  we  demand  time  to  go  and  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes^ 
and  at  that  moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free  persons,  will  em- 
bark, with  all  our  estates  and  effects ;  we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as 
wen  public  as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have  thrown  our 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your  feet,  we  will  deliver  up  ourselves, 
our  wives,  and  our  children,  to  your  discretion.  We  will  suffer  here  before 
your  eyes,  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon*us.  If  Rhodes  is  con 
demned  to  be  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  we  shall,  at  least,  spare  ourselves  the 
sight  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your  resolves,  declare  yourselves  our 
enemies ;  but  there  is  a  secret  sense  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  declares 
quite  the  contrary,  and  assures  us,  that  whatever  hostilities  you  may  act  against 
us,  you  will  never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and  servants." 

Afler  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and 
held  out  their  hands  toward  the  senators,  with  olive  branches  in  them,  to  de- 
mand peace.  When  they  were  whh^rawn,  by  order  of  the  senate,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  upon  the  affair.  All  who  had  served  in  Macedonia,  in  oualitv 
of  consuls,  praetors,  or  lieutenants,  and  who  had  most  experienced  their  foolish 
pride  and  enmity  to  the  Romans,  were  very  much  ae^ainst  them.  M.'Portius 
Cato,  the  celebrated  censor,  known  by  the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often 
rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at  this  time  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians, 
and  spoke  for  them  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy  does  not  repeat 
his  discourse,  because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of  Cato's  own,  entitled  De 
Oriffinibus,  wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own  orations. 

The  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection.  Aulus 
Gellius*  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  this  discourse  of  pato's ;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  he  made  use  of  almost  the  same  reasons  with  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes.  I  shall  cite  some  pass^ffes  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  assist 
the  reader  in  knowing  and  distmguisnin^  the  manly  and  energetic  style  which 
characterized  the  Roman  eloquence  in  those  ancient  times,  when  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  force  of  thoughts,  than  to  the  elegance  of  words. 

Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Romans^  that  they  ought 
not  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  extravagance  of  excessive  joy.  That  pros- 
perity generally  excites  pride  and  insolence.     That  he  apprehends,  in  the 


our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the 
contrary,  hurries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and 
make^  us  lose  sight  of  the  measures,  which  a  calm  situation  of  mind  would 
enabb  us  to  discern  and  exeoute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I  am  absolutely  of 
opinion,  that  we  should  defer  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till,  having  recovered 
from  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  may  be  masters  of  ourselves,  and 
capable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity."!  He  adds,  "  that  he  indeed 
oeiieves  the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring  that  the  Romans  should  have 
conquered  Perseus ;  but  that  they  had  such  sentiments  in  common  with  all 

*  Liv.  |.  rii.  c.  5* 
t  Scto  tolcre  plerisque  bominibiM  rebot  fecundis  ntaue  prolixit  atqne  proi p«ru  aainiiai  •xccUere,  m 
perbiam  atqae  frrocUm  atqreicere  atqae  crescere  :  quoa  mihi  none  raag^nsB  ctme  eat.  qoia  bate  raa  tam  *n 
ormde  procetsit,  nequid  in  connilenilo  adreni  evema,  quod  nottras  Mcuodas  i«a  eonAitet,  oerc  luse  lBti> 
lia  nitnis  luzuriosn  evenikt.  Aivenm  rei  le  domaot.et  doceot  quid  opus  tit  facto;  aecaDdie  ret  lietitb 
lraD«verauni  trudnre  aottnt  a  recte  contolendo  atquo  intcllin^eodo.  Quo  majore  opera  ed&e«  niadeoqve  uk 
tsec  r*^  aliquot  dies  prsferatur,  dun  ax  tanto  |:audio  iu  poteslatm  fkottraa  redeasut^ 
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oclier  states ;  sentiments  which  did  not  proceed  ^oln  their  enmity  to  the  Ro 
niaas,  but  from  the  love  of  their  own  liberty :  for  which  they  had  just  cause 
r<t  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a  condition  to  dispute  empire  with  u& 
and  we  should  become  absolute  masters  of  all  nations.  For  the  rest,  the  Rho- 
dians  did  not  aid  Perseus.  Their  only  crime,  by  the  consent  of  tneir  most 
violent  accusers,  is  to  have  intended  to  declare  war  ag:ainst  us.  But  how 
long  has  the  will,  the  intention  only,  been  a  crime  ?  Is  there  any  one  among 
us,  that  wuu'ld  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule  ?  For  my  part,  1 
am  sure  I  would  not.*  The  Rliodians,  it  is  said,  are  proud.  I  should  be  very 
^3rry  that  my  children  could  justly  make  me  that  reproach.  But,  pray,  Id 
what  does  their  pride  afiect  us  ?  Would  it  become  us  to  make  it  a  crune  ii 
them  to  be  prouder  than  we  are  ?"t 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Cato,  prevented  a  wai 
with  the  Khodians.  The  answer  given  them  did  not  declare  them  enemies, 
nor  treat  them  as  allies ;  but  continued  them  in  suspense.  They  were  ordered 
to  remove  their  governors  from  the  cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  Those  pro- 
vinces were  given  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  now  taken 
from  them  by  way  of  punishment.  They  were  jordered  also  to  evacuate 
Caunus  and  Stratonice.  They  had  boupht  the^st  for  two  hundred  talents, 
of  Ptolemy's  general,  and  the  second  had  been  ^en  thein  by  Antiochus  and 
S^leucus ;  they  drew  from  those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  talents.  At  the  same  time  the  senate  eranted  the  island  of.Delos 
an  exemption  from  customs,  which  considerably  diminished  the  revenues  of 
the  Rhodians.  For,  instead  of  a  million  of  drachmas,  to  whicb  the  revenue 
from  those  customs  amounted  before,  it  paid  afterwards  only  onr  .nur.dred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

The  senate's  answer  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes  tlie  fear  that  the  Romans 
would  take  up  arms  against  the  republic,  made  all  other  evils  appear  light,  at 
is  common  for  the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to  make  people  next  to 
insensible  of  small  ones.  However  hard  those  orders  were,  they  submitted 
to  theih,  and  put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decreed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  RomSns,  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
g»ld,t  and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus  to  present  it.  He  had  orders  to 
solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  had  not  demanded  it  till 
then,  though  for  almost  one  hundred  and  forty  years  they  had  shared  in  the 
most  glorious  expeditions  of  that  republic.  They  were  unwilling  to  fetter  their 
liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties ;  while  they  remained  free,  and 
their  own  masters,  they  might  either  aid  the  Kings  in  distress,  or  be  supported 
by  them  upon  occasion.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  they  earnestly  demanded 
to  be  admitted  as  allies ;  not  to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers,  for 
they  were  in  no  apprehensions  of  any  besides  the  Romans ;  but  to  remove, 
by  that  change^  all  suspicions  that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  repubhc.  The  alliance  was  not,  however,  grantea  them  at  this  time. 
They  did  not  obtain  it  till  the  following  year ;  nor  then  without  long  and  warm 
solicitations.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  at  his  return  from  Asia,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  condition,  was  of  great 
service  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  He  declared  that  the  Rhodians  had 
punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  orders,  and  had  condemned  the  partisans  tf 
Perseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a  report,  the  Rliodians  were  admitted 
into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  ^tolians  liad  presented  themselves  before 
Paulus  iflmilius,  in  mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expedition  into 

Greece,  and  tliat  he  had  given  them  audience  at  Amphipolis.     The  subject  o' 

1     I  ^  


*  Qoi  •McriaM  adrentM  eos  dirit.  iu  dicit ;  hostei  voluUte  fi«ri.     Et  qtrit  Uii4«in  est  DOttram,  ^vl, «, 
id  lese  uttiovpl,  mquurn  ci*n«eat  quempiam  p<vnat  dare  ob  earn  rem,  quod  arfpMtur  aial«  facere  TolmtM  < 

9emo  •»pi'i>>r  ;  nam  e.jo,  quo. I  ad  m«  ultinrt,  nalim. 

t  Rtt'td'.-ri^fn  i>>i^Hf*t.a»  ft'C  Miiint.  'i<l  objectantes  quod  mihi  n  lihertf  meis  minima  jtcci  velim.    Sinti 
«p«rrU(       .'{.uid  id  ai  i  s  Bi'^ieiit  ?     Idntf  irmiciinini,  fiquii  fuperbior  est  qimm  no«  f 

t  Thii  loi^ht  '-inouat  to  tweotv-sevf  D  th<'iU»Hod  dollaci 
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their  complaints  was,  thuf  Lycischus  and  Tisippus,  whom  the  influence  of  tir 
Romans,  to  whose  inlerests  they  were  devoted,  rendered  them  very  powerfa 
in  JEioWdu  had  sumiunded  the  senate  with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bibius,  who 
commanded  -n  the  province  for  the  Romans;  that  they  had  put  to  death  five 
hundred  and  6fty  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  nation,  whose  sole  crime  was 
their  having  seemed  to  favour  Perseus ;  that  a  great  number  of  others  had 
been  sent  into  banishment,  and  that  the  estates  of  both  had  been  ejven  up 
to  their  accusers.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  knowins^,  not  on  which  side 
the  injustice  and  violence  had  been  committed^ut  whether  the  parties  con- 
cerned had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The  murderers  were  acquitted. 
The  dead  were  declared  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been  ban- 
ished justly.  Bibius  only  was  condemned  for  having  lent  his  aid  in  this  bloody 
execution :  but  why  condemned,  if  it  was  just  ?  or,  if  not,  why  were  those  ac- 
quitted who  had  been  the  principal  authors  of  it  ?* 

This  sentence  gave  ^eat  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed  any  inclinatioii 
for  Perseus,  and  exceedmely  increased  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  partisans 
of  Rome.  The  principaipersons  of  each  chy  were  divided  into  three  factions. 
The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans ;  others  adhered  to  the  pany 
of  the  kings ;  both  makingi^eir  court  to  their  protectors  by  abiect  flatteri^, 
and  thereby  rendering  themselves  powerful  in  tneir  cities,  which  they  held  Jn 
an  oppressive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in  opposition  to  the  other 
two,  observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither,  taking  part  with  the  Romans  nor 
the  kings ;  but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  The 
latter  were  in  reality,  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  several  cities ;  but 
were  in  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies,  honours,  and  rewards,  were  con- 
ferred solely  upon  those  who  espoused  the  Roman  interest  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus;  and  they  employed  their  credit  in  utterly  destroying  all  those  wIm 
difi*ered  from  themselves  in  opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  the 
ten  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  affairs.  They  gave 
uiem  to  understand,  that  besides  those  w|)p  had  declared  publicly  for  Perseus, 
there  were  many  others,  secretly  the  (demies  of  Rome,  who,  under  the  pre- 
text of  asserting  liberty,  influenced  the  whole  people  against  them,  and  that 
those  cities  woind  never  continue  quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans,  ' 
unless,  after  the  contrary  party  were  entirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  those 
who  had  only  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  at  heart,  was  fully  established. 
The  ten  commissioners  were  hiffhly  pleased  with  these  reasons,  and  made 
them  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  What  justice  could  be  expected  from  an  as- 
sembly that  was  determined  to  consider  and  treat  all  as  criminals,  who  were 
not  of  the  Roman  party,  and  to  reward  all  who  should  declare  themselves  ' 
their  rtccosers  and  enemies,  with  numerous  favours  ?  We  see  here  to  what 
lengths  ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind.  They  make  men' 
blind  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else,  when  it  opposes  their  views.  The  virtue  of  the  pa- 
gans was  but  a  weak,  and  very  nuctuating  principle,  as  appears  evidently 
upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general,  to  whom  a  list  had  been  given  of 
all  those  who  were  susp^ted,  ordered  them  to  attend  him  from  iEtolia,  Acar- 
nania,  Epirus,  and  Boeotia,  and  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  de- 
fence. Commissioners  were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in  order  to  take  informations 
against  such  as,  in  public  or  private,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  small  states  of  GreecCj  none  gave  the  Roman  republic  so  much 
umbrage  as  the  Achaean  league,  which  till  then  had  continued  formidable  by 
the  number  and  valour  of  their  troops,  by  the  ability  of  thWr  generals,  and, 
above  alL  by  the  union  that  reigned  between  all  the  cities  of  which  it  was 
composecl.  The  Romans,  jealous  of  a  power  that  might  prove  an  obstacle 
to  their  ambitious  designs,  especially  if  they  should  join  trie  king  of  Maredonia, 
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or  t)m  kin^  of  Syna/^ared  no  pains  to  weaken  lU  by  intrododnf  diTidions, 
and  ffaining  creatures,  whom  they  raised  by  their  innuence  to  all  employments, 
and  by  wnoae  means  they  decided  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  league.  W< 
have  seen  what  passe4  ^^  ^^^  affair  of  the  Spartan  exiles.  But  it  was  in  the 
conjuncture  we  now  speak  of,  the  Romans  g^ve  the  last  stroke  to  their  liberty.* 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicrates,  to  complete  with  the  Romans,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  himself, the  ruin  of  the  partisans  of  liberty,  whom  he  looKed 
upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse,  by  oame,  all  those  to  the  ten 
commissioners,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  had  any*  inclination  to  support 
Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  suffice  to  write  to  the  Achaeans,  as 
they  had  done  to  other  states,  that  they  should  send  such  of  their  citizens  to 
Rome,  as  were  accused  of  having  favoured  Perseus :  but  they  sent  two  depu- 
tes to  declare  in  person  that  order  to  the  lea^e.  Two  reasons  induced  them 
o  act  in  this  manner.  The  first  was,  their  fcar  that  the  Achseans,'  who  were 
ifery  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very  brave,  would  refuse  obedience  to  the 
etters  that  should  be  written  them ;  and  that  Callicrates,  and  the  other  inform 
srs,  should  nin  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly :  the  second,  because 
in  tHe  letters,  which  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Perseus,  nothing 
appeared  to  convict  the  accused  Achseans. 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia,  were  C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Do- 
raitius  iEnobarbus.  One  of  them,  more  abandoned  to  injustice  than  the  other, 
Pausanius  does  not  say  which,  complained  in  the  assembly  that  many  of  the 
most  powerful  persons  of  the  league  had  assisted  Perseus  against  tht^  l^omans, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  deserving  death,  diwr  which 
he  should  name  them.  The  whole  •  isembly  was  shocked  at  this  proposal, 
and  cried  out  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  to  condemn  persons 
before  it  was  declared  wno  they  were,  and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the 
guilty.  Upon  repeated  instances  to  explain  himself,  he  replied,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Callicrates.  that  all  who  had  been  in  office,  and  commanded  the  armies, 
had  rendered  tliemselves  guilty  of  that  crime.  Xenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a 
person  of  great  repute,  and  very  much  respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to  this 
effect :  "  1  have  commanded  the  armie^  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  league;  I  protest,  that  I  have  never  acted  in  any  thing 
contitiry  to  the  interests  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  pro\  e,  either  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  or  at  Rome  before  the  senate.^'  Th?  Romna<i 
took  hold  of  this  expression,  as  favourable  to  his  designs,  and  decreed,  that  aU 
hc^e  who  had  been  charged  by  Callicrates,  should  be  sent  to  Rome  in  order 
lo  justify  themselves  there.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  the  highest  affliction 
upon  this  sentence.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known,  even  under  Philip 
or  his  son  Alexander.  Those  princes,  though  irresistibly  powerful,  never  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be  brought  into  Ma 
cedonia,  but  referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
their  natural  iudges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  moderation  ;  but  by 
a  conduct,  which  may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  more  than  a  thousand 
of  the  most  considerable  citisens  of  the  Achaean  league  to  be  seized,  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  Callicrates  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of  horror  and 
detestation  to  all  the  Achaeans.  All  people  avoided  meetins  him,  and  shunnod 
his  presence  as  an  infamous  traitor;  and  no  one'Would  Bathe  in  the  public 
baths  after  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been  first  emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of  thos^  exiles.  W*^ 
have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy with  which  he  supported  the  interest  of  ihe  Achaean  league  during  his 
government  of  it.  In  regard  to  policy,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great 
statesman,  for  his  master ;  and  for  war,  Philopoemen,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
mtrepid  generals  of  antiquity.    It  was  under  these  tutors  he  imbibed  thow 
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learned  lessons  of  i^vemment  and  war,  which  he  practised  himsei^  and  htf 

transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 

As  L'oon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  wnither  his  reputation  bad  reached  before 
hini)  his  merit  made  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic  cultivate  his  friendship. 
He  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  /Emiiius,  the  eldest 
of  whom  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  FHbii,a/id  the  youngest  into 
that  of  the  Scipios.  Tfie  latter  had  been  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of 
^cipio  AiVicanus,  who  conquered  Hannibal.  I  have  enlarged  sufficiently,  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  intimate  friendship 
of  Polybius  with  the  second  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  who  afterwards  conquered 
CiU'thage  and  Numantia,  That  young  Roman  perceived  the  value  of  such  a 
triend,and  knew  how  to  apply  his  lessons  and  counsels  to  the  best  advantage. 
it  is  very  ppbable,  that  Polybius  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  history 
or,  at  least,  collected  his  materials  for  it,  at  Rome. 

When  toe  Achaeans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate,  withQut  hearing  or  ez 
mining  their  cause,  supposing,  without  any  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the 
most  known  truth,  tnat  they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  assembly  ot 
the  Achaeans,  banished  them  into  different  towns  of  Italy.     Polybius  was  ex- 
cepted from  that  number. 

The  Achseans,  surprised  and  afflicted  with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen, 
sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  senate  would  vouchsafe  to  tdce 
cognizance  of  their  cause.  They  were  answered,  that  it  had  been  done,  and 
that  they  had  adjudged  it  themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the  Achaeans  sent 
back  the  same  deputies  to  Rome,  with  Eurseus  at  their  head,  to  protej^t  agaiu 
before  the  senate,  that  those  Achaeans  had  never  been  heard  by  their  country, 
and  that  their  affair  had  never  been  brought  to  a  trial.  Euraeus,  in  conse- 
quence, entered  the  senate  with  the  other  deputies  who  accompanied  him, 
and  declared  the  orders  he  had  received,  praying,  that  they  would  take  cog 
nizance  of  the  accusation,  and  not  suffer  the  accused  to  perish,  without  passine 
sentence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  That  it  were  to  be  wished 
the  senate  would  examine  the  affair  themselves,  and  make  known  the  guilty ; 
but  in  case  their  other  great  affairs  ^lould  not  afford  them  leisure  for  such  in- 
quiry, they  had  only  to  refer  it  to  tne  Achaeans,  who  would  do  them  justice 
in  such  a  manner,  as  should  evidence  the  gieatness  of  their  aversion  for  the 
culpable.  Nothing  was  more  equitable  than  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was 
very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  it.  On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  try  the  cause,  for  the  accusation  was  groundless;  on  the  other, tc 
dismiss  the  exiles,  without  passing  judgment  upon  them,  was  to  lose  irrecover 
%bly  all  their  friends  in  Achaia.  The  senate,  to  leave  the  Greeks  no  hopes 
of  retrieving  their  exiles,  and  to  render  them  thereby  more  submissive  to  their 
orders,  wrote  to  CaUicrates,  and  other  partisans  of  the  Romans,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  them,  that  the  return  of  the  exiles  consisted  with  theirs,  or  the  inte- 
rest of  their  country.  This  answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  the  peopk 
of  Greece,  into  consternation.  A  universal  mourning  succeeded.  They  were 
convinced,  that  there  was  nothing  farther  to  hope  for  the  accused  Achaeans, 
and,  that  their  banishment  was  perpetual. 

The^*^,  however,  sent  two  deputies  with  instructions  to  demand  the  return 
of  the  exiles;  but  a^  ytiDplicants,  and  as  a  favour;  lest,  in  taking  upon  them 
th^ir  defence,  they  should  seem  ever  so  little  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  senate 
Tii'Te  did  not  escape  any  thing  in  their  harangue  that  was  not  very  well 
weirhed,  and  sufficiently  reserved.  Notwithstandin|^  which, the  senate  con- 
tinued inflexible,  and  declared,  that  they  would  persist  in  the  regulations  al 
ready  made. 

The  Achaeans  would  not  be  rejected,  and  appointed  several  deputations  at 
diflerent  times,  but  ^ith  no  better  success ;  they  were  particularly  ordered  to 
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the  return  of  Polybius.  They  were  in  the  ri^t  to  penevere  thus 
in  their  applications  to  the  senate,  in  favour  of  their  countrymen.  Though 
their  repeated  instances  had  no  other  eflfect  than  to  place  the  injustice  of  tne 
Romans  in  full  light,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary.  Many 
of  the  senators  were  moved  with  them,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper 
to  send  home  the  exiles.* 

The  Achaeans,  having  received  advice  of  this  favourable  disposition,  in  or- 
der to  improve  it  to  their  advantage,  appointed  a  last  deputation.!  The  exiles 
had  been  already  banished  seventeen  years,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were 
dead.  The|;e  were  very  warm  debates  upon  tnem  in  the  senate ;  some  being 
tor  their  return  into  their  country^  and  their  being  restored  to  the  possession 
of  their  estates,  and  others  opposmg  it.  Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius^ 
had  solicited  Cato  in  favour  of  the  exiles.  That  grave  senator,  rising  up  to 
spesdc  in  his  turn,  ''  To  see  us.''  said  he,  '^  d'lspute  a  whole  day,  whether  some 
poor  old  men  of  Greece  shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-diggers,  or  those  of 
their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe,  that  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do?** 
That  pleasantry  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  liiake  the  senate  ashamed  of  so 
long  a  contest,  and  to  determine  at  last  to  send  back  the  exiles  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. Polybius  was  desirous  that  they  might  be  reinstated  in  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  they  possessed  before  their  banishment ;  but,  before  he  presented 
that  re<fuest  to  the  senate,  he  thought  proper  to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told 
him  smiling,  **  Polvbius,  you  do  not  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  You  are 
for  returning  into  tne  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you  have 
left  there."  The  exiles  accordingly  returned  into  their  country^  but  of  the 
thousand  that  led  it,  only  about  three  hundred  remained.  Polybius  made  no 
use  of  this  permission,  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  rejoined  Scipio,  for,  three  years 
aAcr,  he  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Carthage.^ 

SECTION  III. — ^ARIAAATRES  DIES,  AN1>  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SON.      DEATH  OF 
EVMENES.      WAR  BETWEEN  ATTALUS  AND  PRUSIA8. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came  every  day  to  Rome,  either 
to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  victory,  or  to  justify  or  excuse  themselves 
for  the  attachment  they  seemed  to  have  to  that  prince ;  and  some  came  to  lay 
complaints  before  the  senate  in  regard  to  some  allies.  We  have  seen  hitherto 
what  relates  to  the  Rhodians  and  Achaeans.  In  this  section  I  shall  collect  what 
concerns  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  Prusias^  king  of  Bithynia,  and  some 
other  particular  affairs. 

Prusias,  having  come  to  Rome,  to  offer  to  the  senate  and  Roman  people  his 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  dishonoured  the 
royal  dignity  by  abject  flattery.  At  his  reception  by  the  deputies  appointed 
by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  he  appeared  with  his  head  snaved,  and  with 
the  cap,  habit,  shoes,  and  stockings  of  a  slave  made  free;  and  saluting  the 
deputies,  *'  You  see,"  said  he,  "  one  of  your  freed-men,  ready  to  fulfil  what- 
ever you  shall  please  to  command,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  your  customs." 
When  he  entered  the  senate,  he  stood  at  the  door,  facing  the  senators  who  sat. 
and  prostrating  himself,  kissed  the  threshold.  Afterwards,  addressing  himseir 
to  the  assembly,  "  I  salute  you,  gods  preservers,"  cried  he ;  and  went  on  with 
a  discourse  suitable  to  that  prelude.  Polybius  says,  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
to  repeat  it.  He  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Roman  people  would 
renew  the  auiance  witn  nim,'and  grant  him  certain  lands  taken  from  Antiochus, 
of  which  the  Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  without  any  right  or  pretension i 
He  then  recommended  his  son  Nicomedes  to  them.  All  he  asked  was  granted 
him ;  only  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
lands  in  question.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  this  audience,  omits  the  abject  sub- 
missions of  Prusias :  of  Thich  he  pretends  the  Roman  historians  say  nothing 
ke  contents  himself  with  mentioning,  in  the  conclusion,  part  of  what  Polybiui 
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had  said  before,  and  with  some  reason.     For  that  base  deportment  at 
dishonoured  the  senate  as  much,  who  suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it* 

Prusias  had  scarcely  led  Rome,  when  advice  came,  that  Eumenes  was  oo 
the  point  of  enterin^it.  That  news  gave  the  senate  some  trouble.  Eumenes 
in  the  war  against  Perseus,  liad  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  coula 
neither  continue  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy.  There  was  reason  for  violent 
suspicions,  but  no  certain  proofs  against  him.  To  admit  him  to  an  audience, 
was  to  declare  him  innocent :  to  contemn  him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  him ;  and  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that 
they  had  filled  in  pohit  of  prudence,  bv  loading  a  prince  with  fortunes  and 
honours,  whose  character  they  were  little  acquainted  with.  To  avoid  these 
inconveniences,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  by  which,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  reception  of  kin^  was  too  great  a  charge  to  the  republic,  they  forbade  all 
kings  to  enter  that  city,  and  caused  that  ordinance  to  be  signified  to  the  King 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  He  returned 
therefore  into  his  own  dominions.! 

This  affront  encouragf/d  his  enemies,  and  cooled  the  affection  of  hb  allies. 
Prusias  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  irruptions  he  had 
made  into  Bithynia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  held  secret  intelligence  with  An- 
tiochus ;  that  he  treated  all  those  injuriously  who  seemed  to  favour  the  Romans, 
and  particularly  the  Gallo-Grecians,  his  neighbours,  in  contradiction  to  the 
senate's  decrees  in  their  behalf.  '  That  people  had  also  sent  deouties  to  Rome 
with  their  complaints ;  which  they  afterwards  repeated  several  times,  as  well 
as  Prusias.  .The  senate  did  not  yet  declare  themselves.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  aiding  and  supporting  the  Gallo-Grecians  secretly,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  without  doing  any  manifest  injustice  to  Eumenes.^ 
^  The  king  of  Pergamus.  wno  had  been  forbidden  entrance  into  Rome,  sent 
LIS  brothers.  Attalus  and  Athen«us,jthither,  to  answer  the  accusations  he  was 
charged  witn.  The  apology  they  made,  seemed  fully  to  confute  all  complaints 
against  the  king;  and  the  senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with  it,  that  they  sent 
them  back  into  Asia,  laden  with  honours  and  presents.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  efface  the  prejudices  conceived  ae^ainst  their  brother.  The  se- 
nate despatched  Sulpitius  (Callus  aqd  Manius  dergius,  with  orders  to  inform 
themselves  secretly,  whether  Antiochus  and  Eumenes  were  not  concerting 
some  design  against  the  Romans. 

Sulpitius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  imprudence.  He  was  a 
/ain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  important,  by  declaring  against  Eumenes. 
When  he  arrived  in  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities  to  be  informed,  that  such 
as  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  regard  to  that  prince,  .ni^ht  repair  to  him 
at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened  quietly  to  all  the  accusations 
people  thought  fit  to  form  against  Eumenes :  a  liberty  thn^  «et  all  malecontents 
at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  manner  of  calumnies  ^ 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate  sent  the  folK/wing  year  into  Asia  upon 
the  same  account,  was  received  by  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  those  two  kings,  and  induced 
him  to  make  his  report  to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave  as  favourable  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cnppadocia,  who  had  married 
♦he  sister  of  Eumenes.  That  prince  died  some  time  afterll.  His  son  Aria- 
rathes,  sumamed  Philopator,  succeeded  him.  His  mother  was  Antiochis,  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  tne  Great;  and  his  father  intended,  when  he  became  of 
age,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  son  would  never  consent ; 
from  whence  he  was  called  Philopator,  that  is,  lover  of  his  father.  An  action, 
highly  laudable  in  an  age  wherem  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acqmre  kinf* 
dcNDt  by  parricide.ir 
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Am  toon  af  tbe  ysnng  king:  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  deiuties  to  Rome^ 
o  demand. that  the  treaty  which  Iiis  father  had  made  with  the  Romans  shiiula 
oe  renewed,  which  was  granted  him  witii  ])raises.'^ 

Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  that  Eumenes  assisted  him  with  all  his 
forces,  be  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder 
brothers  set  in  his  place,  who  was  a  supposed  son,  named  Holofernes.f  Aria- 
rathes  took  refuge  at  Rome.  The  usurper  and  Demetrius  sent  their  ambassa- 
dors also  thither.  The  senate  decreed,  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign 
jointly.  It  was  a  very  common  course  of  policy  with  the  Romans  to  divide  king* 
doms  between  brothers,  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  that  partition,  and  sow 
tbe  seeds  of  an  eternal  division  between  them.  Attains,  in  the  brst  year  of  his 
reupn,  re-established  him  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  having  conquered 
and  expelled  his  competitor.^ 

Eumenes  was  always  suspected  bv  the  Romans,  and  almost  continually  en- 
gaged in  war  with  either  Prusias,  or  the  Gallo-Grecians.  He  died  after  having 
reigned  thirty-eight  years.§  He  left  for  his  successor  in  the  kiiigdom,  his  son 
Attalus,  surnamed  Philometer,  then  an  infant,  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice.  sis 
ter  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointed  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  his  kingdom. 
bis  brother  Attalus  Philadelphus,  who^ovemed  the  kingdom  twenty-one  years.|| 

Poly bius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body  of  that  prince,  says 
he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  his  soul  great,  and  abounding  with  the  most  noble 
sentiments.  He  gave  place  to  none  of  the  kmgs  his  cotemporaries  in  many 
other  qualities,  and  excelled  tbem  aK  in  |^  nobleness  of  his  inclinations. IT  TLe 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when  he  received  it  from  his  father,  consbted  only  of  a 
very  small  number  of  cities,  which  scarcely  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered 
it  so  powerful,  that  it  might  have  disputed  pre-eminence  with  almost  all  the 
rreatest  kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either  to  chance  or  fortune;  still  using 
Die  words  of  Polybius.  Every  thing  was  the  result  of  his  prudence,  labour, 
and  activity.  Froin  his  fondness  for  true  glory,  he  did  more  good  to  Greece, 
and  enriched  more  private  persons,  than  any  prince.  To  finish  his  character, 
be  possessed  so  fully  the  art  of  engaging  the  respect  of  his  three  brothers,  ana 
of  keeping  them  within  bounds  by  his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive 
it,  that,  though  they  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  undertake  for  themselves, 
and  shared  with  him  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  pomt 
of  submission^  but  continued  always  in  perfect  union,  and  with  equal  zeal  for 
his  service,  assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  such  an  example  of  authority  over  brothers,  joined  with  un- 
alterable concord  and  union. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  one  thin^  in  this  place,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Eumenes ;  that  is,  his  having  founded  the  fainous  library  of  Perga- 
mus. or  at  least  considerably  augmented  it :  but  I  shall  speak  of  that  elsewhere. 

The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between  Prusias  and 
Eumenes,  continued  under  Attalus,  who  succeeded  the  latter.  Prusias,  having 
been  victorious  in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and,  violently  enraged  and  a^ 
flicted  that  he  had  failed  of  seizing  Attalus,  let  fall  the  weight  of  his  revenge 
apon  the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods ;  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him 
m  his  march.**  Attalus  sent  his  brother  Athenaeus  to  Rome,  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies  at  difierent  times  to  forbid  Pru- 
sias to  continue  ttie  war  against  Attalus ;  but  he  eluded  these  orders,  either  by 
delays  or  open  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pretence  of  an  inter 
view,  to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Atfalus.tt  His  design  was  disco 
#erea,  and  the  executioc  of  it  prevented ;  but  his  criine  was  not  the  less  upoa 
"  '  '-■  'I  ■      ■  ■  - 

•  Poljb.  Legau  cxxi.  t  A.  AT.  8845.     Aot.  J.  C.  160.    Polyb.  L«g«|.  oxxri. 

X  A.M.  3847.     Ant.  J.  C.  157. 
}  Strabo  MtTt.  be  reif  ned  fo^j -three  years,  but  he  Uprettmied  to  be  io  error. 
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that  agcoiint.  Rome.,  at  othtt  times,  would  have  punished  it  witk  the  destnio 
tion  or  his  kingdom.  On  this  oc<!asii>n,  she  was  contented  with  sending  teo 
commissioners,  with  instructiims  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oblige  Pru- 
sias  to  make  Attalus  satisfaction  for  the  damages  he  had  done  him.  Attains, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  his  allies,  had  assembled  numerous  armies,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  All  things  were  prepared  for  opening  the  campaign,  when  new* 
came  that  the  commissioners  were  arrived.  Attalus  jpined  them.  After  somr 
conferences  upon  the  present  affair,  they  set  out  for  Bithynia,  where  they  d^ 
dared  to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were  charged  with  from  the  senate.  That 
prince  was  willing  to  accept  part  of  the  conditions  prescribed  him ;  but  refused 
(o  comply  with  most  of  tne  rest.  The  comniissioners,  exasperated  at  his  r^ 
jecting  them,  broke  the  alliance  and  amity  with  him,  and  resuminffimm^xliately 
their  route  to  Per jamus,  left  Prusias  in  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised 
Attalus  to  keep  with  his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without  being 
the  first  to  commit  hostilities ;  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  to  inform 
the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  ncn 
commissioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  sign  a  treaty 
Df  peace,  which  they  presented  him.  This  treaty  imported,  that  Prusias  should 
mmediately  give  twenty  decked  ships  to  Attains ;  that  he  should  pay  him  five 
lundred  talents,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  two  kings  should 
s.eep  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  such  as  they  were  before  the 
war ;  that  Prusias,  in  reparation  of  the  damages  he  had  done  upon  the  lands 
nf  some  neighbouring  cities,  which  w^e  named,  should  pay  them  one  huadred 
talents.  Wnen  he  had  accepted  and  signed  these  conditions.  Attalus  drew  off 
his  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into  his  own  kingdom.  In  tnis  manner  ended 
the  war,  occasioned  by  the  differences  between  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Attalus  the  younger,  son  of  Eumenes,  when  the  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  states,  made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himself  knowD 
to  the  senate,  to  demand  the  contmuance  of  their  amity^  and,  without  doubt, 
to  thank  them  also  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  his  uncle,  who  reigned 
in  his  name.  He  received  from  the  senate  all  the  marks  of  favour  he  could 
have  expected,  and  all  the  honours  suitable  to  his  years  ;  after  which  he  set 
Dut  for  his  dominions.* 

Prusias  also  sent  afterwards  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  highly  considered  there,  he  gave  him  instructions  to  demand,  thtU  the 
senate  would  remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  Attalus.t 
He  joined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  given  secret  orden 
to  assassinate  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  advance  his  children  by  ^  second 
wife.  The  favour  demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused,  the  ambassadors  of  At- 
talus demonstrating  that  the  whole  sum  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the  losses 
their  master  had  susteiined  from  him.  Menas,  instead  of  executing  the  horrid 
commission  he  was  charged  with,  discovered  the  whole  to  Nicomedes.  Tlie 
young  prince,  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  into  Bithynia,  thought  it  incum 
bent  on  him  to  prevent  the  murderous  designs  of  his  father.  Supported  by 
the  assistance  of  Attalus,  he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  tne  greatest 
part  of  the  people  to  his  party;  for  Prusias  was  universally  abhorred  tor  his 
oppressions  and  cruelties.  That  unfortunate  prince,  abandoned  by  all  his 
subjects,  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  he  was  siain  by  soldiers  sent  by  Ni- 
comedes, or,  according  to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What  horrors  on  each 
side!  Pnisias  was  called  the  Hunter, and  had  reigned  at  least  thirty-six  years. 
It  was  with  him  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge.^ 

The  person  of  this  kin^  of  Bithynia,  had  nothing  in  it  to  prepossess  people 
in  his  favour;  nor  was  his  mind  more  to  his  advantage.  He  was  in  size  but 
half  a  mdOy  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valour  and  braver3\     He  was  not  only 

•  Polyb.  Legat  c«l. 
tAll.tiM     Ant.  J.  €140.    Appian.  to  Mitl.rtdat.  p.  175.    JvitiB.  Lgxxir.  c  4 
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dmiiroiis.  bat  toft*  and  incapable  of  fatig[iie ;  in  a  word,  equally  effeminate  in 
b<K] y  and  mind ;  oefects  by  no  means  amiable  in  a  kin^,  and  most  of  all  among 
the  Bithynians.  Polite  learning,  philosophy,  and  all  other  liberal  knowledge, 
irere  entirely  foreign  to  him.  In  short  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  great 
and  good,  the  noble  and  the  elegant.  Night  and  day.  he  lived  a  true  Sarda* 
nnpalus:  so  that  his  subjects,  upon  the  nrst  dawn  or  hope,  joined  with  the 
utmost  ardour  in  measures  against  him,  and  to  pynish  him  m  the  same  manner 
be  had  governed  them  * 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which  arrived  at  Rome  about 
the  same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians,  who  having  been  condemned  by  a  sen- 
tience passed  on  them  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
senate,  in  a  6ne  of  five  hundred  talents,  for  bavin?  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the 
city  of  Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  remission  of  tnat  fine.  The  ambassadors 
were  three  celebrated  philosophers :  Carneades,  of  the  sect  of  the  Academics, 
Diogenes,  of  the  Stoics,  and  Critolaus,  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  taste  for 
eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  so  far  as  Rome;  it  was 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  it  began  to  spread  there,  and 
the  reputation  of  these  three  philosophers  aid  not  a  little  contribute  to  it.t  The 
voung  people  of  Rome,  who  had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it  their 
honour  and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck  with  admiration  in 
hearing  them,  especially  Carneades,  whose  lively  and  graceful  eloquence,  in 
which  solidity  and  ornament  exalted  each  other,  transported  and  en'^hanted 
them.  It  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  that  a  Greek  of  extraor- 
dinary  merit  had  arrived,  who,  from  his  great  knowledge,  was  more  than 
man,  and  who,  in  calming  and  soAening  the  most  violent  passions  by  his  elo- 
quence, inspired. youth  with  a  kind  of  love,  which  made  them  renounce  ali 
other  pleasures  and  employm^ts.  to  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  philoso- 
phy. He  had  for  his  auditors  all  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Rome. 
His  discourses,  translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  in  all  hands. 
All  Rome  saw,  with  great  joy,  their  cnildren  apply  themselves  to  Grecian 
learning,  and  inseparable  from  these  wonderful  men.  Cato  only  seemed  sorry 
for  it ;  apprehending  that  this  taste  for  polhc  learning  would  extinguish  that 
for  military  knowledge;  and  that  they  would  prefer  the  gloiy  of  speaking,  to 
Jiat  of  actm^  well.  The  example  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  educated 
at  the  same  time  under  the  care  of  Polybius  in  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  demon- 
strates how  ill  founded  the  prejudice  of  Cato  was.  However  that  may  be,  he 
warmly  reproached  the  senators  for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the 
city ;  and  having  caused  the  afi&ir  that  brou^t  them  thither  to  be  despatched, 
he  hastened  their  departure.  By  a  decree 'of  the  senate,  the  fine  in  which 
they  had  been  condemned  was  moderated,  and  the  &ve  hundred  talents  re- 
duced to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Marseilles.!  They  had  already 
been  often  harassed  by  the  Ligurians^  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak 
they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  senate.  They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  the 
Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity  by  means  of  amity 
ma  negotiation.  Such  conduct  made  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they 
carried  their  insolence  so  far  as  to  offer  indignities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  vio- 
late the  law  of  nations  in  their  persons.  The  senate,  being  informed  of  this 
unhappy  afiair,  made  the  consul  Quintius  Opimius  march  immediately  against 
them  with  an  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  where  the  insult  had  been  offered 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  took  it  by  storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  sent  the  principal  authors  of  Uie  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome,  t^ 

•  Polyb.  in  Eicerot.  p.  173,  174. 
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be  punnhed  there  accerding  to  their  deserts.  The  Lii^ursans  weie  beaten  and 
cut  to  pieces  in  several  battles.  The  victor  distributed  all  the  conquered  luDds 
amon(^  the  people  of  Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send  hostages 
to  Marseilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  lav  a  curb  upon  them,  and  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  people 
of  Marseilles  as  they  formerly  had.* 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  ii^great  estimation,  founded 
upon  their  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelitv  with  which  they  had 
constantly  adhe  *ed  to  the  party  of  the  Romans.  They  drew  their  origio 
from  Phocaea,  a  city  of  loniaf.  When  Xerxes  sent  Harpagus  to  besiege  it« 
the  inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  as  many 
others  had  done,  embarked  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  effectSy 
3U)d  after  various  adventures,  having  cast  a  mass  of  redhot  iron  into  the  sea, 
ihey  all  engaged  themselves  by  oath,  never  to  return  to  Phocsea  till  that  iron 
.ihould  swim  upon  the  water.  Afterwards,  having  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  setded  mere,  by  the  consent  of  the 
king  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  since  called  Mar^illes.  Thb  foundation  is 
gaidto  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Tarqumius  Priscus,  about  the. second 
year  of  the  45th  Olympiad,  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  buHh  of  JesM 
Christ. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  hb  dominions  with  great  goodness 
beine  dead,  nis  son  did  not  show  them  so  much  favour.  The  growing  power 
«>f  their  chy  gave  him  umbrage.  .  He  was  made  to  understand  that  those 
strangers  whom  he  had  received  into  his  country  as  auests  and  supplicants 
miffht  one  day  make  themselves  masters  of  it  by  right  of  conauest.}  The 
fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion,  that  asked  tier  compan- 
ion to  lend  her  her  house  only  for  eight  days,  till  she  had  brought  forth  bei 
whelps :  then  by  great  entreaties  obtained  a  second  term  to  bring  them  up 
i«nd  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  large  and*strong,  made  herself  absolute 
mistress  and  proprietor  of  the  place,  from  which  she  amid  never  afterwards  be 
expelled.  Tne  Marseillians  had,  in  consequence^  at  firsts  a  rude  war  upon  their 
hand?,  but  being  victorious,  they  continued  \n  quiet  possession  of  tne  lands 
ihat  had  been  granted  to  them,  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long 
confined. 

In  proc^  of  time,  they  settled  sevieral  colonies,  and  built  several  cities ' 
Agde,  Nice,  Antiba,  Olbea;  which  much  extended  their  territory,  and  aug 
mented  their  [tourer.  They  had  ports,  arsenals,  and  fleets,  which  rendered  tbm 
formidaiile  to  tk<!ir  <>nemies«§ 

So  many  newj^et^lercents  contributed  to  the  spreading  of  the  GredLs  in  Gan^ 
and  occasioned  a  won'lerf'.U  change  in  themJt  The  Uaub,  quitting  their  an^ 
cient  rusticity  ny  neg^-ees,  began  to  be  civilized,  and  to  assume  more  gende 
manners,  iiistead  of  bre(ith:ng  nothing  but  war,  they  accustomed  thema«^vei 
to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  wise  government  They  learned  to  ini* 
prove  their  lands,  to  cultivate  vines,  9nd  to  plant  olives.  Hence  so  aurpriimg 
an  alteration  ensued,  as  weil  in  the  provini*es  cs  the  people  who  iakabitea  them. 
that  it  might  have  been  said,  that  Greece  had  not  ccmc  to  Ghuil,but  that  Gam 
had  been  transferred  to  Greece.^ 

Thp  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wb^  iaw^  for  its  poiity  and  go- 
vernment, which  was  arbtocratical,  tiiat  is  to  say  in  the  iisnds  of  the  elders. 
The  council  of  tk  3  city  was  composed  ot  six  hundred  senators,  who  continued 
in  that  function  during  life.  Of  that  number,  fifteen  were  elected  to  take  can 
of  the  current  affairs,  and  three  to  preside  in  the  assemolies,  in  the  qnaliQr  of 
principal  magbtrates.** 

•  Efitniu  t  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  164.    Jtutin.  zliii.  c  3.  X  Ibid,  c  4. 
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The  rirht  of  hospitality  was  in  kififrular  estimatioii  among  the  MareeiUianSi 
And  pmctisi'd  by  tnein  with  the  most  exalted  humanity.  To  maintain  the 
security  of  the  asylum  they  g^ve  to  stranfers,  no  person  was  suffered  to  enter 
the  city  witli  arms.  Certain  persons  were  placed  at  the  gates^  whose  business 
it  was  to  take  care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  came  in,  and  to  retivn  then>  when  the  v 
went  ouu* 

AU  entrance  was  prohibited  to  such  as  would  introduce  sloth  and  a  volup 
tuous  life ;  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  all  double-dealing,  false 
hoo«l,  and  fraud. 

They  prided  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty,  and  frugality.'! 
rhe  most  considerable  portion  among  them  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pieces 
of  gold.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  dress,  and  as 
many  in  jewels.  Valerius  Maxionis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  admires 
the  regulations  of  government  observed  at  Marseilles  ia  kiB  time.  ^'  That  city,'' 
says  1^,  ^  stedfastly  retaining  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,  excluded  m>m 
their  theatre  Uiose  comedians  whose  pieces  generally  tura  apon  the  subject  of 
unlawful  love.'l  The  reason  given  for  this  maxim  is  still  oner  and  more  re- 
markable than  the  maxim  itaell.  *^  Lest,''  adds  the  author,  ^  a  familiarity  with 
such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people  more  apt  to  imitate  them."§ 

The^  would  not  admit,  in  funeral  ceremonies,  those  indecent  tears  and  la- 
mentations with  which  they  are  generally  attended,  and  ordered  them  to  cease 
the  same  day  by  a  domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment  fi>r  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased.  '^  For  is  it  consistent  to  abaadoo  ourselves  to  im» 
moderate  affliction,  or  to  be  offended  at  the  Divinity  for  not  having  thought  fit 
to  share  his  immortalhy  with  us  ?''|| 

Tacitus  has  a  passage  upon  the  city  of  Marseilles. highly  in  its  praise;  it 
IS  in  his  liib  of  Julius  Agricola,  hb  father-in-law.  Ailer  having  spoken  of  the 
excellent  education  he  had  received  from  the  care  and  tender  affection  of  Julia 
Procilla,  hij^raother,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who  made  him  pass  the 
most  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  study  of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited 
his  birth  and  asre  :f  he  adds,  ^*  what  had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  and 
disorders  to  which  youth  is  geneiatly  exposed,  was,  besides  hb  own  genius 
and  disposition, the  good  fortune  of  having  from  his  infancy  the  cit^  of  Mar- 
seilles for  his  school,  in  the  manners  of  whose  inhabitants,  the  pohteness  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  were  happily 
united."  Arcebat  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  praeter  ipsius  bonam  inte- 
gntmque  naturam,  quod  statim  paryuhtf  sedem  ac  majpstram  studiorum  Ma»- 
siliam  habuerit,  locum  Gr9ca  comitate  et  provincial!  parsimonia  mistum  ac 
bene  compositum." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles  was  become  a  cele- 
brated school  for  politeness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  all 
arts  and  sciences.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathematics,  law Jfabulous 
theology,  and  all  kinds  of  literature,  were  publicly  processed  there.  This  chy 
produced  the  most  ancient  of  the  learned  men  of  the  west,  I  mean  Pythias, 
an  excellent  geo^pher  and  astronomer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus,  or  indeed  of  Alexander  the  Great.*^ 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  aikl  sciences  with  equal 
ardour  and  success.  Strabo  relates,  that  in  hb  time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  went  -to  Mai^iUes  for  education ;  and 
he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself;  which  b  saying  a  great 

•  Val   Max.  I.  II.  e.  6.  t  Htrmb.  I.  iv.  p.  |R1.  t  Lib.  ii.  c  6. 

{  RademcivttMterviUtUcuitoflaecrimnrtt:  nullum  ailitom  io  teaiMni  mints  (SaadOtOnoroin  arfaraeiitl 
■Mjore  ex  parte  itupromm  continent  actua,  n<>  talia  a)>^ctandi  consuetudo  etiam  imitaodi  liceotiain  Motiat* 
I  Eteoim  qoii  attiaet,  aut  hamano  dolorl  iodulf  eri.  aat  diviao  noauoi  invidiam  fi«ri«  q«od  immerUUla 
Im  Mam  aobitewn  partiri  nolueritf 

V  Mat«r  J«ilw  PioelUa  fuit  ram  cattitatU.    In  hujui  siou  indulgeotiaqiM  aducatM,  p«r 
iMB  aftim  cvltaait  puaritiam  adoleaoentiamqite  iranMirit.— Taoiu  ia  AfHe.  o.  ir. 
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deal.     We  have  already  seen,  that  it  retained  that  pri\'ilege  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  the  hisUtrian. 

The  MarseilJtj/ns  distin^ished  tliemselves  no  less  by  the  wisdom  of  theii 
government,  than  b^  their  capacity  and  taste  for  learning.  Cicero,  in  one  of 
his  orations,  exceedingly  ma^ifies  their  manner  of  governing  their  republic. 
"  I  am  assured,''  says  ne, "  that  not  only  it  Greece,  but  all  other  nations,  there 
b  nothing  comparable  to  the  wise  polity  established  at  Marseilles.  That  city, 
so  remote  from  thf  country,  manners,  and  language  of  all  other  Greeks  situ^ 
ated  in  Gaul,  in  tne  midst  of  burbarous  nations  that  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
is  so  prudently  directed  by  the  counsels  of  its  elders,  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
praise,  than  imitate,  the  wisdom  of  its  government."* 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  politics,  from  which  they 
never  departed,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  Romans,  to  whose  manners  their 
own  were  more  conformable,  than  to  those  of  the  oarbarians  around  them. 
Besides  which,  their  proximity  to  the  Li^urians,  of  whom  they  were  equally 
enemies,  could  not  but  contribute  to  unite  them  by  their  common  interests : 
that  union  enabling  each  party  to  make  powerful  diversions  on  both  sides  oi 
the  Alps.  They  accordingly  rendeied  the  Romans  great  services  at  all  thnei, 
and  also  received  considerable  aids  from  them  upon  many  occasions.! 

Justin  relates  a  fact,  which  would  be  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Mar- 
leillians,  if  it  were  well  confirmed.  Having  received  advice  that  the  Gauls  bad 
taken  and  burned  Rome,  they  deplored  that  disaster  of  the  allies,  as  much  as  if 
it  had  haopened  to  their  own  city.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  fruitlesi 
tears.  Out  of  the  gold  and  silver,  either  of  the  public  or  private  persons,  diey 
raised  the  sum  in  which  the  Gauls  had  taxed  the  conouered,  as  the  price  c^ 
peace,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.t  The  Romans,  infinitely  anected  with  so  noble  an 
act  of  generosity,  granted  Marseilles  the  privilege  of  immunity,  and  the  right  e( 
sitting  among  the  senators  at  the  public  shows.§  It  is  certain,  that  during  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  Marseilles  aided  the  Romans  with  all  manner^f  good  offi- 
ces;  the  ill  success  which  they  experienced  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
which  had  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  allies,  not  being  capable  of  shaking 
their  fidelity  in  the  least  # 

In  the  civil  war  between  Cssar  and  Pompey,that  city  observed  a  conduct 
which  well  denotes  the  wisdom  of  its  government  C«sar,  against  whom  they 
had  shut  their  gates,  lUed  the  fifteen  senators,  who  were  in  supreme  authority, 
to  his  camp,  and  represented  to  them,  that  he  was  sorry  the  war  should  begm 
by  attacking  their  city ;  that  they  ou^ht  rather  to  submit  to  the  authority  Cf  all 
Italy,  than  to  abandon  themselves  blinAy  to  the  desires  of  one  man;  and  he 
added  all  the  motives  most  capable  of  persuading  them.||  Af^er  having  made 
their  report  to  the  senate,  they  returned  into  the  camp,  and  gave  Csesar  this  an- 
swer: that  they  knew  the  Roman  people  were  divided  into  two  parties:  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  determine  which  was  right :  that  the  two  heads  of 
those  parties  were  equally  the  protectors  of  their  city,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
friends  and  benefactors.  That  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  express  their  grati- 
tude alike  foi  both,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  neither  to  assist  nor  receive  the 
one  into  their  city  or  ports,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. IF  They  sufiTered  a 
long  siege,  in  which  they  displayed  all  possible  valour;  but  at  length,  the  ex- 
treme necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  want  of  every  thmg,  obliged 
them  to  surrender.     However  enraged  Caesar  was  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance 

A 

*  CuJDS  e^  ciritatis  ditcipUoun  atque  graTitatem.  Don  solum  Ormctas,  »ed  haod  scio  an  cnnctis  fcotSMt 
ante^nendarn  jure  dicam;  qua  tam  procul  a  Orvcorum  omnium  regionlbiis,  discipllnii,  lin^aqne  divia«. 
com  inuIUmit  territ  cincta  Gallorum  rentibus, baibariK  fluctibut  alluatur.  sicoptimatum  consilio  gnbem^ 
tur.  ut  omnesejos  instituta  laudare  faoUiut  poMmt«  quam  amalari. — Oral,  pro  Flacc.  n.  fiS. 

t  Str«b.l.  iv.  p.  180.  |  Jmtin.  1.  &BH.  e.  ft. 

I  Lir.  I.  ixi.  n.  SO.  35.  -26,    Lib.  xxr'u  n.  19.     Lib.  xxrii.  d.  36.  ||  f  :aet.  in  Bell.  CAr.  1.  {. 

IT  lntellt|^re  se  divisum  etae  populum  in  partes  duas:  neque  sui  iudicit,  neque  soarom  ▼irium  <u«e«f*en 
Vfra  pars  lastiorem  bnbeat  causaih ;  pnncipes  vrro  eonrai  esso  psrtiom  On.  Pompetom  at  C.  CatieieaB  p* 
troDOk  ciTitatia.T-Paribtri  eorun'  beneficiis,  parem  se  quoqne  v>luntatrm  ttibuerc  debera.  et  ■cat 
aABtra  altnnm  juvan,  aut  urb    aut  portabus  recipare. 
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IK  codd  ^ot  refuse  to  the  ancient  repntation  of  the  citv,  the  favouj  of  saving 
it  from  beine  plundered,  and  of  preserving  its  citizens.^ 

I  should  nave  believed  myself  wanting  in  some  measure  to  the  glory  of  the 
French  nation,  and  to  that  of  a  chy  which  holds  one  of  the  highest  ranks  in 
vhe  kingdom,  if  I  had  not  collected  in  this  place,  some  of  those  favourable  re- 
ports anti(juity  makes  of  K.  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression ; 
w^ich  besides  comes  into  my  plan,  and  is  part  of  the  (Grecian  history. 

The  afiairs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  and  some  other  countries,  which 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in  a  series,  and  without  imemiption,  have  made 
me  suspend  those  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to 
return.     I  shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

SECTION  III. — AKDRISCVS,  FRETEKDED  SOM  OF  FEIISBUS,  CAirSBS  9IM8ELF  TO  BE 

PROCLAIMED  KUfG  OF  MACEDOiriA. 

FiFTBBir  or  sixteen  years  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perseus,  Andriscus 
of  Adramytta,  a  city  of  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  the  meanest  birth, 
pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  took  upon  htm  the  naifie  of  Philip,  and 
entered  Imicedonia,  in  hopes  of  making  the  inhabkamts  of  the  country  acicnow- 
ledge  him  for  their  king.  He  had  invented  a  story  in  regard  to  his  birth, 
which  he  reported  wherever  he  passed,  pretendhig  tmit  be  was  the  son  of  Per- 
seus by  a  concubine,  and  that  tbe  prince  his  father  had  caused  him  to  be  se- 
cretly brought  up  at  Adramjrtta^that  in  casedrttl  fortune  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  some  branch  of  the  royal  line  might  reroun.  That  after  the  death 
cf  Perseus,  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at  Adnmiytta.  till  he  was 
twelve  3rears  of  age;  and  tbaA  the  person  who  passed  for  his  fatner,  finding 
himself  at  the  point  of  death,  had  revealed  the  secret  to  his  wife^  and  entrusted 
her  with  a  wilting,  sinwd' by  Perseus  with  Ws  own  hand,  which  attested  all 
that  has  been  sak) ;  nmich  writing  shewas  lo Oliver  to  him^  Philip^  as  soon  as 
ne  shouM  attain  to  years  of  discnstlon.  He  added,  that  her  husband  having 
conjured  her  absolutely  to  conceal  theafiair  till  then,  she  had  been  most  faith- 
ful in  keepintf  the  secret,  and  had  delivered  that  important  writrng  to  him  at 
the  appointed  timC)  pressinfr  htm  to  (}tiit  the  country,  before  the  report  should 
reach  theears^f  Gumeiies^the  declared  enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  shouki  cause 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  •  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  believed  upon  his 
own  word;  and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his  favour.  When  he  saw  that  all  con- 
tinued quiet,  he  retired  into  Ssrria,  to  the  court  of  Demetrhis  Soter,  whose  sister 
Perseus  had  espiOdsed.  That  prfticej  who  imniediately  perceived  the  fVaud, 
caused  Mm  to  be  seized,.ai!id  sent  to  Rone.t 

As  be  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  nobility,  and  had  nothing 
in  his  mien  or  ibanner  that  expressed  thepnnee.no  great  notice  was  taken  of 
hun  at  Rome,  knd  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt,  without  much  trouble 
to  keep  a  strict  gaard  upon  kmn,  or  to'conitie  him  close.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  negligence  of  his  guards,  and  made  his. escape  from  Rome.  Having 
found  means  to  raise  ar considerable  army  imong  the  Thracians,  who  entered 
into  his  viewsy  fat  the  sake  of  deKvering  themselves,  by  his  means,  from  the 
Roman  yoke^  he  made  himself  nraster  of  Mfuiedonia,  either  by  consent  or 
force,  and  assnmed  the  knarks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  content  with  this  first 
conquest,  which  had  cost  him  little,  he  attacked  Tiiessaly,  and  subjected  a 
part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 

The  affair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the  Romans.  -They  elected 
Scipio  Nasica'  to  go  thither,  and  appoase  thb  tumuh  in  its  birth,  deeming  him 
well  quklified  for  uiat  commission.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art  of  manadng  men's 
minds,  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  measures  by  persuasion ;  and,  if  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  decide  this  afiair  by  arms,  he  was  very  capable  of  forming 


•  Ces.  in  Pel.  Cir.  1.  ii. 
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a  project  with  wisdom,  and  eiecutinfi^  it  witli  valour.  As  socn  as  he  airivesi 
in  Greece,  and  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  In  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  he  eave  the  senate  advice  of  them ;  and  without  loss  of  time, 
visited  the  cities  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  raise  troops  immediately  for  the  de- 
fence of  Thessaly.  The  Achsans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  most  pow- 
erful people  of  Greece,  supplied  him  with  the  ^rentest  number^  foreetting  past 
subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently  took  from  the  false  Philip  an  the  plaoei 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia* 

It  was  well  known,  however,  at  Rome,  from  Scipio's  letters,  that  Macedonia 
had  occasion  for  a  speedy  supi>ort.  The  praetor,  P.  Juventius  Thalma,  had 
orders  to  repair  thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  ailny,  which  he  did  withoot 
ioss  of  time.  *  But  looking  upon  Andnscus  as  only  a  pageant  king,  he  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  any  great  precautions  against  him,  and 
engaged  precipitately  in  a  battle,  wherein  he  lost  nis  life,  withpart  of  his  army : 
the  rest  saving  themselves  only  by  favour  of  the  night.  Tne  victor,  elated 
with  his  success,  and  believing  his  authority  sufficiently  established,  abandoned 
himself  to  bis  vicious  inclinations^  without  any  moderation  or  reserve ;  as  if 
the  being  truly  a  Icing,  consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but  hii 
passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent,  and  cruel.  Violence,  confisca- 
tions of  estates,  and  murders  were  committed  on  all  sides.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  he  soon  re- 
covered all  he  had  lose  in  Thenaly.  An  embassy  sent  to  him  from  the  Car 
thaginians.  who  were  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with  the  Romans,  very  much 
augmented  his  courage.* 

Q.  Cfficilius  Metellus  lately  elected  praetor,  had  succeeded  Juventius.  An 
driscus  had  resolved  to  advance  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
remove  far  from  the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where  he  fortified  his  camp. 
The  Roman  prsstor  soon  followed  him.  The  two  armies  were  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  skirmished  every  day.  Andnscus  gained  an  advantage  su^ 
Gciently  considerable  in  a  small  combat  of  the  cavahry.  Success  generally 
blinds  and  proves  fatal  to  people  of  little  experience.  Andnscus,  believing 
himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a  strong  detachment  to  defend  his 
conquests  in  Thessaly.  Thb  was  a  gross  error ;  and  Metellus.  whose  vigi- 
lance nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  army  tmit 
remained  in  Macedonia  was  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired 
among  the  Thracians,  firom  whom  he  returned  soon  after  with  another  army. 
Ue  was  so  rash  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was  still  less  successful 
than  the  former.  He  lost  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  these  two 
battles :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  Koman  glory,  but  to  seize  Andris- 
cus, who  had  taken  refuge  with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity  be 
had  committed  himse.f.  But  the  Thracians  did  not  stand  much  upon  breach 
of  faith,  and  made  that  the  means  of  their  interest  That  prince  delivered  up 
his  guest  and  supplicant  into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  to  avoid  drawing  upon 
himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Romans.   Andriscus  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  took 
upMon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  first,  except 
being  .seizied  by  Metellus :  he  retired  into  Dardanik,  where  he  effectually  ooo* 
celled  himself. 

It  was  at  that  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Romans,  aail 
reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  again,  and  set  himsel  up  aa 
the  son  of  Perseus,  under  the  name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was 
hut  of  short  duration.  He  was  overcome,  and  killed  in  Macedonia  b^  Tre- 
mcllius,  afterwards  sumamed  Scrofa,  from  having  said  that  he  would  djq>erM 
the  enemy, "  ut  Scrofa  Porcos.** 
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•tCn09   IV. — TROUBLES   IN  ACHAIA.     METELLUS   AND  MUMMIUS   SETTLE  THObE 
TROUBLES.     THE   LATTER  TAKES   CORINTH,  AND   DESTROYS   IT. 

Mbtbllus,  aAer  having  pacified  Macedonia,  roiuiniied  there  soifle  time* 
Great  commotions  had  arisen  amone:  the  Achaeans  of  th^  league,  occasiomsd 
by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who  hHd  the  first  offices.  The  resoiu 
t'ons  of  their  assemblies  were  no  longer  guided  by  reason,  prudence,  and  equity* 
out  by  the  interest  and  passions  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  o{ 
an  untractable  nmltitude.  The  Achaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  upon  an  aflair  about  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus. 
DoCwithstanding,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  had  causea 
a  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus  had  sent  to  desire  that  hos- 
tilities might  cease^  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Rome  who  were 
appointed  for  termmating  their  differences.  But  neither  he,  nor  Diaeus,  who 
succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard  to  that  request.  Both  of  them  entered  La- 
conia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the  country.* 

The  commissioners  having  arrived,  the  assembly  was  summoned  to  Corinth ; 
Avrelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The  senate  had  given 
them  orders  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league ;  and  for  that  end,  to  separate 
as  many  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Orestes  notified  to  the  assemblv  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  near  Mount 
0£ta,  and  Orchomenos  of  Arcadia,  were  secluded  from  the  league,  under  pre 
tence  that  those  cities  did  not  originally  compose  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
Achaeans.  When  the  deputies  quitted  the  assembly,  and  reported  this  decree 
o  the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the  Lacedaemonians  they 
bund  in  Coriotn ;  tore  those  out  of  the  house  of  the  commissioners  who  had 
:aken  refuge  there ;  and  would  have  treated  themselves  no  better,  had  they 
not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  ^ve  an  account  of 
what  bad  passed.  The  senate  was  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  immediately 
deputed  Julius,  with  some  other  commissioners,  into  Achaia ;  but  instructed 
them  to  complain  with  moderation,  and  only  to  exhort  the  Achaeans  not  to 
give  ear  to  bad  counseb,  lest  by  their  imprudence  they  should  incur  disgrace 
with  the  Romans ;  a  misfortune  which  they  might  avoid,  by  punishing  those 
who  had  exposed  them  to  it.  Carthage  was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  ne 
cessary  to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  powerful  as  the  Achseans 
The  commissioners  met  on  their  way  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditbus  to  Rome 
they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  iEgium,  where  the*diet  of  the  nation  had 
been  summoned  to  assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation  and 
kindness.  They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in  their  discourse  concerning 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  commisionersy  or  excuse  it  better  than  the  Achaeans 
themselves  would  have  done ;  and  were  as  reserved  in  regard  to  the  cities  which 
they  wished  to  separate  from  the  league.  They  confined  themselves  to  ex- 
horting them  not  to  aggravate  their  first  fiault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any 
farther;  and  to  leave  Lacedsemonia  in  peace.  Such  moderate  remonstrances 
were  extremely  agreeable  to  all  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly.  But  Ditneus. 
Critolaus,  and  tlieir  faction,  all  chosen  out  o(  the  vilest,  most  impious,  ana 
most  pernicious  persons  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flame  of  discord ;  insinuating, 
diat  tne  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  condition  of  their 
afiairs  in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and 
from  the  fear  they  were  in  lest  the  Achaean  league  should  declare  against  them. 

The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with  sufficient  deference.  They 
were  told,  that  Thearidas  should  be  sent  to  Rome ;  that  they  had  only  to  re* 
pair  to  Tegea,  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  to  treat  there  with  the  Lac^ 
daemoniana,  and  to  mcUne  them  to  peace.   They  went  thither  accordingly,  ana 
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persuaded  the  Lacedsemonians  to  an  accommodation  « ith  the  Achsans,  and 
to  suspend  all  hostilities,  till  now  commissioners  shou  d  arrive  frdm  Rome  to 
pacify  all  differences.  But  the  faction  of  Critolaus  took  their  measures  in  surii 
a  manner,  that  no  person,  except  that  magistrate,  went  to  the  con^^ess^  and  he 
did  not  arrive  there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Conference*  were 
held  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  Critolaus  would  not  assent  to  any  mea- 
Bates.  He  said,  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide  ferny  thing  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report  the  affair  in  the  general  diet, 
which  could  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months.  That  baa  ^trata^em. 
orfather  breach  of  faith,  exceedingly  offended  Julius.  After  havir»g  dismissef! 
the  Laeedflemonians,  he  set  out  for  Kome,  where  he  described  Cr^laa^  as  a 
violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus,  than  Critolaus 
went  from  city  to  city,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  summoned  assembliest, 
imder  the  pretext  of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians in  the  conferences  held  at  Tegoa^  but,  in  fact,  to  vent  invectives  against 
the  Romsfhs,  and  to  put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had  dovie.  in  order 
to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and  aversion,  which  he  himself  had 
against  them ;  in  which  he  succeeded  too  irell.  He,  besides,  prohibited  all  judges 
from  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  an  Achaean  for  debt,  till  the  coticlusion  of 
the  affair  between  the  diet  and  Lacedsemon.  By  that  means,  whatever  lie  said 
had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  disposed  the  multitude  to  receive  suck  orders 
as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming  ri?ht  jo^j^entis  of  the 
future,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught  with  the  bait  of  the  first  advan- 
tage he  proposed  to  them.  '!'       '• 

JVfetellus,  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troubteJj  m' Pelopon- 
nesus, deputed  thither  four  Romans  of  distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  ai 
the  time  tne  council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it  wHh  greart  modera- 
tion ;  exhordng  the  Achaeans  not  to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent  rash- 
ness and  levity,  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  They  were  treated  With  con- 
tempt, and  ignominiously  turned  ont  of  the  assembly.'  An  iotiunierkble  crowd 
o(  workmen  and  artificers  rose  about  them,  and  insulted  ihem.  Alt  the  cities 
of  Achaia  were  at  that  thne  In  a  kind  of  delirium ;  btifO^tlMth  waa  far  more 
fi-antic  than  the  rest,  and  abandoned  to  a  kiod  of  madnesb.  They  had  been 
persuaded,  that  Rome  intended  to  enslave  them  all,  and  ahtolotely  to  destroy 
the  Achaean  lea^e. 

Critolaus,  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thin^  succeeded  to  his  wishes, 
haranp^ed  the  midtitude,  inflamed  them  aga^st  the  magistrsltes  wlM*did  not 
enter  into  his  views ";  spoke  against  the  ambassadors  themselves;  ttniniated 
them  against  the  Romans ;  and  gave  thjem  to  understand,  th^t  it  was  nut  without 
previous  good  measures  that  he  had  undertaken  to  .^esist  the  Romans ;  that  he 
nad  kings  in  his  party ;  and  that  the  republics  Were  also  ready  to  join  it.  By 
these  seditious  discourses  he  prevailed  to  have  war  declared  agamst  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  in  consequence,  indirectly  against  the  Romans.  The  am- 
bassadors then  separated.  One  of  them  repaired  to  Lacedcemonia,  to  observe 
the  motions  of' the  enemy;  another  set  out  for  Naupactus;  and  two  waited 
toe  arrival'  of  Metellu^  at  Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  whose  name  was  Pytheas,  equally  rash 
and  violent  as  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  measures,  and  engaged  the  Boeotians 
to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Achseans ;  th^  were  discontenied  with  a 
sentence  which  Rome  had  given  against  them.  The  city  of  Chalcis  suffered 
itself  also  to  be  drawn  into  tlieir  party.  The  Achseans,  with  such  feeble  aids, 
believed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  support  all  the  weigntof  the  Roman  power; 
no  much  were  they  blinded  by  thehr  rage  and  fury. 

^  The  Romans  had  chosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the  consuls,  and  charged 
him  with  the  Achaean  war.  .Metellus,  to  deprive  him  of  the  gloiy  of  term** 
Bating  this  war,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  Achseans,  with  promises,  that  dK 


Roman  pec^ke  sfcM]lch*feM|«r«It  thbt  had  ptosed,  and  pardon  their  faults,  if 
they  trrtiid  rtturn  lo  tIMr  dutyvand  cotmtif  thai  cmafii  cities,  which  had  been 
proposed  befam,' should  t»e  dilttiembered  from  the  league:  Tliis  proposal  was 
rejected  with  dimain  ?  uponiwhkh  Metelius  advanced  with  his  troops  against 
the  lebels.  He<;aknei]p  with  them  near  the  city  of  Scarph*a  in  Locris,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  them,  in  which  he  took  more  than  one 
thousand  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle,  without  its  being 
known  what  becafme  of  Wi».  It  was  supposed  that  m  the  flight  he  hJid  fallen 
into  the  marshes,  and  been  drowned.  Dittos  took  upon  h?m  the  command  in 
bis  stead,  jjave  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and  armed  all  the  Acha^ansand  Arcadians 
capable  of  bea(rin$c  arms.  That  body  of  troops  amomited  to  fourteen  thousand 
foot,  and  six  hundred  horse.  He  gave  orders  besides,  for  the  raising  ol  troops 
in  every  city.  The  eiriiflusted'  cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many 
private  persons,  i educed  to  despair;  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves :  others 
aibandoned  an  unhappy  country,  where  they  foresaw  their  destruction  was 
inevitable.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  these  misfortunes,  they  had  no 
thoughts  of  taking  the  oidy  measures  that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested 
the  rashness  of  their  chiefs,  and  yet  yielded  to  their  measures.* 

Metelius,  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with  one  thousand  Arca- 
dians in  Boeotia,  near  Cheronaea,  who  were  endeavouring  to  return  to  their 
own  country ;  these  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  marched 
with  his  victorious  army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almost  entirely  deserted. 
Mbved  with  the  deplorable  conditibaof  that  citv,  he  ordered  that  the  temples 
and  houses  should  be  spared,  and  that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  tL 
city  or  country,  should  be  made  prisoners,  or  put  to  death.  He  excepted  from 
that  number  Pytheas^  the  author  of  all  their  miseries,  who  was  brought  to  hinu 
and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  aftjr  havino^  taken  Megara,  the  garrison  ot 
which  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made  his  troops  march  to  Corinth, 
where  Diaeus  had  shut  himself  up.  He  sent  thither  thriee  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  to  exhort  the  Achfle- 
ans  to  return  to  their  diity,  and  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  them. 
Metelius  ardently  desii^d  to  terminate  the  afllkir  before  the  arrival  of  Mum- 
mius.  The  inhabitants,  on  their  side,  were  equally  desirous  pf  seeing  a  period 
to  their  misfortunes ;  but  that  was  not  m  their  power,  the  faction  of  Diaeus 
lisposing  of  every  thing.  The  depmies  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would 
have  beCTi  put  to  death,  if  Diaeus  had  not  seen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged 
at  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted  upon  So^icrates,  who  talked  of  surrender- 
ing to  the  Romans.     The  prisoners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  whert  Mumn>ius  Arrived,  He  had  hastened 
his  march,  from  the  fear  of  finding  every  thin^  pac^jfled  at  his  arrival,  and  lest 
another  should  have  the  glory  of  concluding  tnis  war.  Metelius  n^igned  the 
command  to  him,  and  returned,  into  Macedonia.  When  Mummius  had  as- 
sembled all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped^  before  it.  A 
body  of  his  advanced  guard  being  negligent  of  duty  upon  their  post,  the  be- 
sieged made  a  sortie,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killed  many,  and  pursued  the 
rest  almost  o  the  entrance  of  their  camp.  This  small  advantage  very  much 
encouraged  the  Achseans,  and  thereby  proved  fal:.  ■*iem.  Diseus  offered 
the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to  augment  his  rashness.  Kept  his  troops  within 
the  camp,  as  if  fear  prevented  him  from  accepting  it.  Thejoy  and  presump- 
tion of  the  Achaeans  rose  to  an  inconceivable  neight.  Tney  advanced  fu- 
riously with  all  their  troops,  having  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  to  be  spectators  of  the  battle,  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  carriages  to  follow  them,  to  be  laden  with  the  booty  they  should 
take  fipom  the  enemy ;  so  fully  did  they  assure  themselves  of  the  victory. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rash  or  ill-founded  confidence.  The  faction  had 
removed  from  the  service  and  counsels  all  such  as  were  capable  of  command 
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ing  the  tioops,  c  conductinff  aflairt,  and  bad  sobstHuted  others  in  their  rouru, 
without  either  tai^nts  or  ability,  in  order  to  their  beinf  more  absolutel)'  mas 
ters  of  the  government,  and  ruling  without  opposition.  The  chief,  withoul 
military  knowledge,  valour,  or  experience,  had  no  other  merit  than  a  blind  and 
franticrage.  They  had  already  committed  an  excess  of  folly  in  hazarding 
a  battle,  which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  without  necessity,  instead  cf  thinking 
9f  a  long  and  brave  defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as  Corinth,  and  of  obtaining 
good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Leuco- 
peura,  a  place  now  unknown,  and  the  defile  of  the  isthmiu.  The  cc»nsul  had 
posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which  they  quitted  at  a  pn.»per  time 
for  charging  the  Achaean  cavalry  in  flank ;  who,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen 
attack,  gave  way  immediately.  The  infantry  made  more  resistance ;  but  a^ 
it  was  neither  covered  nor  sustained  by  the  horse,  it  was  soon  broken  and  put 
to  flight.  If  Diaeus  had  retired  into  the  place,  he  might  have  held  it  some  time, 
and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  Mummius,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  put  an  end  to  tlie  war.  But  abandoning  himself  to  hb  despair,  he  rode  full 
speed  to  Megalopolis,  his  country ;  and  having  entered  his  house,  set  fire  to 
it,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank 
poison,  and  in  that  manner  put  an  end  to  his  life,  worthy  of  the  many  crime? 
he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of  defending  themselves.  As 
they  found  they  were  without  counsel,  leaders,  courage,  or  views,  no  person  had 
iny  thought  of  rallying  the  wreck  of  the  army,  in  order  to  make  any  fartliei 
resistance,  and  to  oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  favourable  conditions, 
so  that  ail  the  Achaeans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  citizens, 
quitted  it  the  following  night,  to  save  themselves  where  they  could.  The  cou- 
sul  having  entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Ai 
tlie  men  who  were  left  in  it,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  childreo 
exposed  to  sale ;  and  after  the  statues,  paintings,  and  most  valuable  article? 
were  moved  for  transporting  them  to  Rome,  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  city  continued  in  flames  for  several  days.  From  that  time  the  Corinthian 
brass  became  more  famous  than  ever,  though  it.had  been  in  repute  long  before 
It  is  pretended  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  was  melted  and  ran  to 
gether  in  this confla&;ration,  formed  a  new  and  precious  metal.  The  walls  wert 
afterwards  demolished  and  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  All  this  was  exe- 
cuted bv  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  CorinthiLms,  who 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
them  by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined^  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-tv/o  years  aTter  its  foundation 
by  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes.  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  tnougnts  of  raising  new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  or  summoned  any  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was 
necessary  to  take  ;  nor  that  anv  one  took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy 
for  the  public  calamities,  or  endeavoured  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending 
deputies  to  implore  their  clemency.  We  might  suppose  from  this  general  inae- 
tivity,  that  the  Achsan  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Corintbi 
so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed,  and  universally  iuh 
mayed  the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  i>f  the  Achaeans,  were  alsopunUhed 
by  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  and  by  being  disarmed.  *  The  ten  Commissioa* 
ers  sent  by  the  senate  to  regulate  the  aflairs  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the 
consul^  abolished  popular  government  in  all  the  cities,  and  established  magis- 
trates in  (hem,  who  were  to  have  a  certain  revenue  out  of  the  public  fiinds.  In 
other  respects,  they  were  left  in  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They 
abolished  also  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the  Achaeans,  Bcetitians  Pho 
cafans,  and  oUier  people  of  Greece ;  but  they  were  re-established  soon  a!\er 
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Greece,  from  that  time,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  cmled  the  prorince 
of  Achaia ;  because,  at  the  takii)^  of  Corinth,  the  Achsans  were  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Greece,  and  the  Roman  people  sent  a  prstor  every  year, 
Co  govern  it.  ^ 

Home,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to  show  thai 
example  of  severity,  in  order  to  deter  others,  whom  its  too  creat  clemency  ren- 
dered bo.d,  f  ash,  and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  of  obtaining  the  par- 
don of  the  Roman  people  for  their  faults.  Besides  which,  the  advantageous 
situation  ol  that  city,  where  such  as  revolted  might  cantoir  themselves  und 
make  it  a  military  station  against  the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  en 
tirely.  Cicero,  nitho  did  not  disapprove  of  Carthage  and  Numantia  being  user) 
in  that  mannei,  wished  that  Corinth  had  been  spared.* 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable  sums  raised  from  it. 
Among  the  paintings,  there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated  artisit 
in  Greece,  representing  Bacchus,}  the  beauty  of 'which  was  not  known  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant  in  the  polite  arts.  Polybius, 
who  was  then  in  tlie  country,  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  painting  lused 
by  the  soldiers  as  a  table  on  which  they  played  at  dice.  It  was  adjudged  to 
Attalus,  in  the  sale  made  of  the  booty,  for  six  hundred  thousan«J  sesterces,  some- 
what more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Pliny  mentions  another  picture  by 
the  same  painter,  which  Attalus  also  purchased  for  one  hundred  talents.  That 
prince's  riches  were  immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb :  "  Attalicis  con- 
ditionibus."  These  sums,  however,  seem  repugnant  to  probability.  The  con- 
sul, surprised  that  the  price  of  the  painting  m  question  should  rise  ho  high,  in- 
terposed his  authority,  and  retained  it  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  notwith- 
standing the  complaints  of  Attalus,  because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hid- 
den virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  He  did  not  act  in  that  manner  for 
his  private  interest,  nor  with  the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  he  sent 
it  to  Rome,  to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  city.  In  doin^  which,  says  Cicero, 
he  adorned  and  embellished  his  house  much  more  essentially,  than  if  he  had 
placed  the  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and  most  opulent  city  of 
Greece,  did  not  enrich  him  in  the  least.  Such  noble  disinterestedness  was  at 
that  time  common  in  Rome,  and  seemed  less  t!ie  virtue  of  private  persons,  than 
of  the  aee  itself.  To  take  advantage  of  office  and  command  for  enriching  a 
man's  self,  was  not  only  shameful  and  infartious,  but  a  criminal  abuse.§  The 
painting  we  speak  of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the  iudges  wenr 
to  see  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art :  and  it  remained  there  till  ii 
was  burned  with  that  temple. 

Mummius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  man,  but  had  neither  learn- 
ing, knowledge  of  arts,  nor  taste  for  painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit  of  which 
he  did  not  distinguish ;  not  believing  there  was  any  difference  between  pic* 
tures  or  statues,  nor  that  the  name  of  the  great  n^asters  of  those  arts  gave  them 
their  valine.  Thb  he  fully  explained  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  had  or- 
dered persons  to  take  care  of  transporting  many  of  the  paintings  and  statues 
of  the  most  excellent  masters  to  Rome.  No  loss  could  have  been  so  irrepar- 
able, as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the  masterpieces  of  those  extra- 
ordinary artists,  who  contributed  almost  as  much  as  the  greatest  capt&ins,  U: 
render  their  age  glorious  to  posterity.  Mummius,  however,  in  recommending 
the  care  of  that  precious  collection  to  those  to  whom  he  confided  them,  threat* 
ened  them  very  seriously,  that  if  t^  statues,  paintings,  and  other  things  with 

*  — - 

•  Ma)ores  oostri— CArthngriBrm  etNumantiam  fuoditus  tustolemnt.    Sed  credo  illo»«tcnio«oDportunllR 
tem  loci  roaiime.  ne  potset  aliquando  ad  belliim  faciendam  locus  ipie  adhortati — Cio.  de  Offic.l.  i.  p.  45. 

t  This  paiDter  was  called  ArisUdet.     The  picture  mentioned  \^gn,  was  io  tuch  es%nattoD,  that  it  wa» 
s^mmooly  said.  "All  painting  are  Dothin^in  rompari^on  with  the^acchus.** 

I  Strab.  1.  riiL  p.  S81.     Plio.  1.  vii  c  38.  et  1.  xxir.  c.  4.  et  lO. 

I  Nuntqoid  Locios  MominiDS  copiosior,  cam  copiosissimam  arbcm  funditus  sustulissetf  Italiain  ornara, 
\mm  dotn'im  svam,  milait.  Q.uanqaam  Italia  ornata.  dombs  ivsa  mthi  ridetur  omatior,  Laos  abstioentiv 
Bon  homtbifl  est  loluini  ted  etiam  tempomm.— Habere  qiirettm  rerop.  ooo  modo  turpe  est,  sm 
•tiam  et  utfariom.— C  Vo.  d«  Ofte.  1.  i.  a.  76,  T7. 
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wrhicb  he  charged  them,  should  be  either  lost,  or  spoiled  upon  the  way,  ito 
would  oblige  Ihem  to  find  others  at  their  owa  cost  and  charges.* 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  a  historian,  vho  has  preserved  us  this  fnct, 
that  this  hap'.iy  ignoranc;  still  subsisted  ?  and  would  not  such  i  grossness  be 
infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the  exceeding  delicacy  of 
taste  of  iiie  present  age  for  such  sort  of  rarities  ?  tie  spoke  at  a  time  when  that 
i;»st'»  for  excellent  paintings  among  the  magistrates,  was  the  cause  of  their  con»- 
niitting  all  manner  of  frauds  and  robberies  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  on  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  had  the  affliction 
:i»  see  the  destruction  and  burning  of  Corinth,  and  his  couinry  reduced  into  s 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  any  thing  was  capable  of.  giving  him  con- 
lolation  in  so  'mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  opportunity  of  defending  the 
memory  of  Philopoemen,  his  master  in  the  art  of  war.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  a  Koman,  having  formed  the  design  of  having  the  statues  erected  to  that 
hero  taken  down,  had  the  imprudence  to  prosecute  him  criminally,  as  if  he 
had  been  still  alive,  and  to  accuse  him  before  Mummius,  of  having  beei»  aki 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  having  always  opposed  their  designs  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  That  accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had  some  colour 
in  it,  and  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took  upon  him 
his  defence.  He  represented  Philopoemen  as  the  greatest  captain  whom  Greece 
had  produced  in  the  latter  times ;  that  he  mifftU,  perhaps,  have  carried  his 
zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  a  litde  too  rar ;  but  that  he  had  rendered 
the  Roman  people  considerable  services  upon  several  occasions,  as  in  their 
wars  against  Antjochus  and  the  iEtolians.  The  commissioners  before  whimi 
he  pleaded  so  ifeble  a  caus^,  moved  with  his  reason?,  and  still  nore  with  hit 
gratitude  for  his  master,  decreed  that  the  statues  of  Philopoemen  should  con- 
tinue as  they  were  ih  all  places.  Poly  bins,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  de- 
position of  Mummius,  demanded  also  the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Achaeus ;  which 
were  granted  him,  though  they  had  already  been  carried  out  of  Peloponnesus 
mto  Acarnania.  The  Achseans  were  so  charmed  with  the  zeal  which  Poly 
oius  had  expressed  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  hi« 
country,  that  they  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  himself.t 

He  gave  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  which  did  him 
as  much  honour  among  his  citizens,  as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philo- 
poemen. After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  proper  to  punish 
the  authoi^  of  the  insult  done  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  their  estates 
and  effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those  of  Diseus^  who  had  been  the 
principal  in  that  aflfront,  were  put  up,  the  ten  commissioners  ordered  the 
oaaestor  who  sold  them,  to  let  Polybius  take  whatever  he  thought  fit  out  of 
tnem,  without  taking  from  him  any  thing  on  that  account.  He  refused  that 
offer,  however  advantageous  it  appeared,  and  would  have  thought  himself  in 
some  mea'sure  an  accomplice  of  that  wretch's  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  part 
of  his  fortune :  besides  which,  he  believed  it  infamous  to  enrich  himself  out  of 
the  spoils  of  nis  fellow  citizens.  He  would  not  only  accept  nothing  himself, 
but  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  of  what  had  appertained  to 
Diaeus ;  and  all  who  followed  his  example  were  highly  applauded. 

This  action  gave  the  commissionei^  so  high  an  opinion  of  Polybius.  that, 
on  their  leaving  G^^^^ee,  they  desired  him  to  go  to  all  the  cities  which  haa  been 
lately  conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences,  till  time  had  accu^ 
tomed  them  to  the  change  which  had  b^  made,  and  to  the  new  laws  pre- 
scribed them.|  Polybius  discharged  that  honourable  commission  with  so  much 
ji^oodness,  justice,  and  prudence,  that  no  farther  contests  arose  jn  Achaia,  either 
in  regaird  to  tlte  govern mentiin  general,  or  the  affairs  of  individuals.   In  grati« 

*  Mummius  tarn  rudis  fuh.  ut  capta  Corintho,  cum  maximonim  artifirum  perfectas  manibus  tabulas  ac  tti^ 
loas  in  Italiam  portendas  loenret*  juberet  pnedici  conduce ntibus,  si  eas  perdidissent,  noras  eas  ndditoraj, 
Horn  tameo  puto  dubitet,  Vlniei,  quin  roaeis  pro  repoblica  fuerit,  manereadhuc  rudem  Corinthionnn  ioteIk» 
Mm,  qqarn  in  tantam  ea  inteUi|ft;  e\  quin  hae  prudentia  ilia  imprad'rntia  dtcori  publico  fnerit  cooraaMa 
tior—  Vail   Patere.  1.  \.  n.  18.  f  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  p.  190—193.  J  IWd.  p   190,  /^ 
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lode  for  so  ^eat  a  benefit,  statues  were  erected  to  hhn  in  different  pla  :e« ;  upo« 
ihe  base  of  one  o(  which  wsis  this  inscription, "  That  Greece  would  have  been 
piilty  o(  no  errors,  il  slie  had  liearkened  at  first  to  the  counsels  of  Polybius 
Du(  that,  after  her  iiauJts,  he  alone  had  hp*u\  her  deliverer. 

Polybius,  after  having  established  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  country,  re 
turned  to  join  Scipio  at  Home,  from  whence  he  accompanied  him  to  Numantia. 
at  the  siege  of  which  he  was  present.  When  Scipio  was  dead,  he  returned 
Dto  Greece ;  and  having  enjoyed  there  the  esteem,  gratitude^  and  affection  of 
lis  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  of  a  wound  he  re- 
vived by  a  faLl  from  his  horse.* 

Metelhis,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  as  conqueror 
of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  sumamed  Macedonicus.  The  false  king  An- 
driscus  was  led  before  his  chariot.  Among  the  spoils,  he  caused  what  was 
called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  to  carried  in  the  procession.  That 
prince,  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  having  lost  twenty-five  of  his  friends, 
ordered  Lysippus,  the  most  celebrated  artist  in  that  way,  to  make  each  of  them 
an  equestrian  statue,  to  which  he  added  his  own.  These  statues  were  set  up 
in  Dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caused  them  lo  be  transported  to 
Rome,  and  adorned  hb  triumph  with  them. 

Mummius  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and,  in  consequence  of 
having  conquered  Achaia,  was  sumamed  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  paintings  in  his  triumph,  which  were  afterwards  made 
the  ornaments  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  of  several  other  cities  of 
ftaly ;  but  not  one  of  them  entered  the  conqueror's  own  house. 

SECTIOir  T. — ^REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GRAHDIVR,  DECXBHSIOIT, 

AND  RUIN  OF  OIIEECE. 

After  having  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  us  through 
a  seties  of  so  many  ages  with  such  fine  examples  of  heroic  virtues  and  me- 
morable events,  we  may  be  admitted  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
began,  and  consider,  by  way  of  abridgment,  and  at  one  view,  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  declension  of  the  principal  states  that  composed  it.  Their  whole 
duration  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  AGES  OF  GREECE. 

I  SHALL  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  fabulous 
times  before  the  Trojan  war,  which  make  the  first  age,  and  may  be  called 
the  infancy  of  Greece. 

The  second  age.  which  extends  firom  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of 
Darius  1.  king  of  Persia,  was  in  a  manner  its  youth.  In  those  early  years 
it  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared  itself  for  those  great  things  it  was  after- 
wards to  act,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power  and  glory,  which  at  length 
rose  so  high,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuctt  observes,  who  had  naturally  great  wit, 
had  been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which  came  froni  Egypt,  who, 
settling  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  spread  universally  the  excellent  polity 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  from  them  they  learned  the  exercises  of  the  body, 
wrestling,  the  horse^  foot,  and  chariot  races,  and  the  other  combats,  which 
they  carried  to  their  highest  perfection,  by  means  of  the  glorious  crowns 
given  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  best  thmg  taught  them 
by  the  Egyptians,  was  to  be  docile  and  obedient^nd  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  formed  by  laws  for  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  not  private  per- 
sons, who  regarded  nothine:  but  their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  had  no 
sense  of  the  calamities  of  the  state  but  as  they  suffered  themselves,  or  as  the 
repose  of  their  own  family  was  involved  in  them  :  the  Greeks  were  taught  to 
consider  themselves  and  their  families  as  part  of  a  greater  body,  which  wai 

*  LuciAo.  in  Maorob.  p  142.  ._  '  Universal  Histor? 
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that  of  the  state.  The  fathers  brought  up  their  children  in  this  ovinioii;  ano 
the  children  were  taus;ht  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon  tlieir  country  as  theif 
common  mother,  to  whom  they  more  strictly  appertained  than  to  their  parents 

The  Greeks,  instructed  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were  capable  of  150- 
verning  for  themselves,  and  most  of  the  cities  formed  themselves  into  republics, 
under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  ail  of  them  liberty  for  their 
vital  principle ;  but  that  liberty  was  wise,  reasonable,  and  subservient  to  laws. 
The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  that  their  citizens  loved  their  country 
the  better  from  transacting  their  affairs  in  common,  and  from  being  all  equally 
capable  of  its  honours  and  dignities.  Besides  this,  the  condition  of  private 
persons,  to  which  all  returned  when  thev  quitted  employments,  prevented  theia 
from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they  might  soon  be  deprived ;  whereas 
power  often  becomes  haughty,  unjust  and  oppressive,  when  under  no  restraints, 
and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual  duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions  which  generally  occa 
sion  the  ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious  and  busy  Kfe,  intent  upon  the 
cultivation  of  lands  and  of  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  husbandman  or  the 
artist  from  the  first  dignities  of  the  state ;  preserving  between  all  the  citizeDs 
and  members  of  the  state  a  ^reat  equality,  void  of  pomp,  luxury,  or  ostenta- 
tion. He  who  had  commanded  the  army  for  one  year,  fought  tlie  next  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  most  common  functions. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was  a  particular  aflection 
for  poverty,  moderation  in  fortune,  simplicity  in  building^,  moveables,  dress, 
equipage,  domestics,  and  table.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  the  small  retri- 
butions with  which  they  were  satisfied  for  their  application  in  public  employ- 
ments, and  services  rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed  in  this  manner,  educated 
and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  endued  from  their  earliest  infancy  with 
maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with  great  and  noble 
sentiments  ?  Tne  effects  exceeded  all  idea,  and  all  hope  that  could  possibly 
have  been  conceived  of  thom. 

«  ■ 

THE    THIRD   AGE    OF   OREBCE. 

We  how  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have  been,  and  wiU 
for  ever  b6,  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks, 
shut  up  within  the  compass  of  their  cities,  had  but  fkintly  dawned,  and  shone 
with  but  a  feeble  ray.  till  this  age.  To  produce  and  place  them  in  their  ibll 
lignt,  some  great  and  important  occasion  was  necessary,  wherein  Greece,  at 
tacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exposed  to  extreme  dangers,  was  com- 
pelled, in  some  measure,  to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show  herself  abroad  in  open 
day  such  as  she  was.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the  Persians  in  their  inva- 
sions of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and  afterwards  under  Xerxes.  All  Asia, 
armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  east,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  im- 
>etuous  torrent,  and  come  pouring,  with  innumerable  troops,  botn  by  sea  and 
and,  against  a  little  spot  of  Greece,  which  seemed  about  to  be  entirely  swal- 
owed  up  and  overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two  small  cities,  however, 
Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resisted  those  formidable  armies,  but  attacked, 
defeated,  pursued,  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Let  the  reader 
call  to  mind,  which  is  all  I  have*here  in  view^  the  prodigies  of  valour  and  for- 
titude^ which  shone  out  at  that  time,  end  contmued  to  do  so  !on^  after  on  like 
occasions.  To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  such  astonishing  successes, 
so  much  above  all  probability,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned,  which 
were  profoundly  engraven  in  their  hearts  by  education,  example,  and  prac- 
tice»  and  had  become,  by  long  habit,  a  second  nature  in  them? 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  oflen,  were  the  love  of  poverty, 
contempt  of  riches,  disregard  of  self-interest,  attention  to  the  public  good,  die- 
sire  of  glory,  love  of  ♦heir  country,  and  abov»  ^\\  ?  icb  1  wy\l  for  liber^,  wnich 
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no  danger  was  capable  of  intimidating,  and  such  an  irreconcileable  abhorrence 
for  whoever  conceived  the  least  thought  against  it,  as  united  their  counsels, 
and  put  an  erd  to  all  dissension  and  discord  in  a  :aoment. 

There  was  some  difference  between  the  republics  as  to  authority  and  power, 
but  none  in  regard  to  liberty ;  on  that  side  they  were  perfectly  equal.  The 
states  of  ancient  Greece  were  exempted  from  tnat  ambition  which  occasions 
so  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  themselves, 
or  of  making  conquests  at  the  expense  of  each  other.  They  confined  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  defence  of  their  neighbours,  but 
did  not  endeavour  to  usurp  any  thing  from  them.  The  weaker  cities,  in  the 
pear<>able  possession  of  their  territory,  did  not  apprehend  invasion  from  the 
more  powerful.  This  occasioned  such  a  multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and 
states  of  Greece,  which  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  in  a  perfect  independence, 
retaining  their  own  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages 
derived  from  their  forefathers.  >  »  B 

When  we  examine  with  sitme  attention  the  conduct  of  these  people,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  deliberations,  and  motives  for  tne  resolu 
tions  they  took,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  government; 
&nd  we  are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  from  whence  could  arise  this  greatness 
of  soul  in  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  whence  these  noble  sentiments, 
this  consummate  wisdom  in  politics,  th^  profound  and  universal  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  war,  whether  for  the  invention  and  construction  of  machines  for 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  or  the  drawing  up  and  disposing  all  the  mo- 
tions of  an  army  in  battle ;  add  to  this,  that  superior  ability  in  maritime  af^ 
fiiirs,  which  always  rendered  their  fleets  victorious,  which  so  gloriously  ac- 
quired them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the  Persians  to  renounce  it  for 
ever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
latter,  immediately  af^er  their  conquests,  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted 
by  pride  and  luxury.  After  Antiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
Asia,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms,  conquered  its  conquerers  by  riches 
and  voluptuousness ;  and  that  change  of  manners  was  very  sudden  and  ra- 
pid, especially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty  rival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  more  exalted  than  the  victories  they 
bad  gained  over  the  Persians :  nothing  more  soothing  than  the  ^lory  they  had 
acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious  exploits.  After  so  glonous  a  period, 
the  Greeks  long  persevered  in  the  same  love  of  simplicity,  irugality,  and  po- 
verty ;  the  same  remoteness  from  pomp  and  luxury;  the  same  zeal  and  ardour 
for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  manners. 
It  is  well  known  how  much  the  islands  and  provinces  of  Asiia  Minor,  over 
which  the  Greeks  so  often  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures 
and  luxury ;  they,  however,  never  -suffered  themselves  to  be  infected  by  that 
contagious  softness,  and  constantly  preserved  themselves  from  the  vices  of 
conquered  people.  It  is  true,  they  did  nbt  make  those  countri^  provinces,  but 
their  commerce  and  example  alone  mig^t  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  oparta,  from  whence  they  were 
banished  under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till  about  eighty  years  after 
the  battle  of  Salamin ;  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  w^  adhered  to 
«>ng  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  As 
much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  which  did  not  grow  weak  and  dege- 
nerate, hut  slowly  and  by  degrees.    This  is  what  remams  to  show. 

THE  FOURTH  AGE  OF  GREECE. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  an*!  declension  of  the  Greeks^  was 
the  disunion  which  rose  up  among  themselves.  The  Persians,  who  had  found 
them  invincible  in  arms,  as  long  as  their  union  existed,  applied  their  whole 
sttention  and  policy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  them.     For  thai 
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reason  they  employed  their  ^old  and  silver,  which  succer;ded  much  better  thmr 
their  steel  and  arms  had  done  before.  The  Greeks,  attacked  invisibly  in  this 
manner  by  bribes  secretly  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  their  governments,  were  divided  bv  domestic  jealousies,  and  turned 
their  victoricMis  arras  against  themselves,  which  had  rendered  them  superior 
to  their  enemies. 

Thoir  decline  of  power  from  these  causes,  gave  Philip  and  Alexander  an 
opportunity  of  subjecting  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom  them  to  servi- 
tude, covered  their  design  with  the  pretence  of  avenging  them  upon  their  an- 
cient  enemies.  The  Greeks  fell  blindly  into  that  gross  snare,  which  gave  the 
mortal  blow  to  their  liberty.  Their  avengers  became  more  fatal  to  tliem  than 
their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the  hands  which  had  conquered 
the  universe,  could  never  be  removed ;  those  little  states  were  no  longer  in  8 
condition  to  shake  it  oflT.  Greece,  from  time  to  time  animated  by  the  remem- , 
brance  of  her  ancient  glory,  roused  from  her  lethargy,  and  made  some  attempts 
to  reinstate  herself  in  her  ancient  condition ;  but  those  efforts  were  ill  concerted, 
and  as  ill  sustained  by  her  expiring  liberty,  and  tended  only  to  augment  her 
slavery  ;  because  the  protectors,  whom  she  called  in  to  her  aid,  soon  made 
themselves  her  masters.  So  that  all  she  did  was  to  change  her  fetters  and  make 
them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  sul^ected  her;  but  it  was  by  degrees,  a" 
with  much  artifice.  As  they  continually  pushed  on  their  conc^uests  from  pro 
vince  to  province,  they  perceived,  that  tney  should  find  a  barrier  to  their  am- 
bitious projects  in  Macedonia,  ibimidable  by  its  neighbourhood,  advantageoos 
situation,  reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful  in  tseJ,  and  by  its  allies. 
The  Romans  artfully  applied  to  the  small  states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they 
had  less  to  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  the  atti.ictive  charms  of  li- 
berty, which  was  their  darling  passion,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  awaken 
in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  A  fVer  having  with  great  address  made  use  of  the 
Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroy  the  Macedonian  power,  they  subjected  all  those 
states,  one  after  another,  under  various  pretexts.  Greece  was  thus  swallowed 
up  at  last  in  the  Roman  empire,^and  became  a  province  of  it,  under  the  name 
of  Achaia. 

She  did  not  lose  with  h^r  power  that  ardent  passion  for  liberty,  which  was 
ber  peculiar  character.*  The  Romans,  when  they  reduced  Greece  into  a  pro» 
vince,  reserved  to  the  people  almost  all  their  privileges ;  and  Sylla,  who  pun- 
ished them  so  cruelly  sixty  years  after,  for  having  favoured  the  arms  of  Mi- 
thridates,  did  not  abridge  those  of  their  liberty,  who  escaped  his  vengeance.! 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were  seen  to  espouse  with  warmth 
ihe  party  of  Ponipey,  who  fought  for  the  republict  J"hus  Capsar  revenged 
himself  upon  themr  no  otherwise  than  by  declaring,  that  he  pardoned  them  out 
of  consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  afler  Caesar  was  killed,  their  in- 
clination for  liberty  made  them  foreet  his  clemency.  They  erected  statues 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  ofHarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient 
deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down  till  solicited  by  Antony,  when 
he  became  their  friend,  benefactor  and  magistrate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power,  they,  still  retained  ano- 
tlier  sovereignty,  which  the  Romans  could  not  take  from  tnem,  and  to  which 
lhe>  were  obUged  to  pay  homage.  Athens  continued  always  the  metropolis 
of  th  3  sciences,  the  school  of  polite  arts,  and  the  centre  and  standard  of  renoed 
taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mind.  Several  cities,  as  Byxantium,  Caesa- 
ria,  Alexandria  Cpllesus,  and  Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  with  Athens,  and  by 
her  example,  opened  schools  which  became  very  famous.  Rome,  hauglity  as 
the  was,  acknowledged  this  {glorious  empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious 
cithsens  to  be  finished  and  rehned  in  Greece.  'Fhey  were  instructed  there  in 
ail  the  paru  of  sound  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  science 
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01  natural  things,  the  rules  of  manners  and  duties,  the  art  of  reasoning  witu 
justice  and  method :  all  the  treasures  of  eloquence  were  imbibed  there,  and  the 
method  taught  of  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propriety,  force,  elegance 
and  perspicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived  he  wanted  something. 
and  dkl  not  blush  to  become  the  disciple  of  the  great  masters  whom  (jreocH 
then  produced.  Pompey  in  the  midst  of  his  gforious  conquests,  did  not  think 
it  a  dishonour  to  hkn,  in  passing  Rhodes,  to  hear  the  celebrated  philosop!iers. 
who  taught  there  with  great  reputation,  and  to  make  himself  in  some  measure 
their  disciple. 

Notmng  shows  more  clearly  the  respect  retained  for  the  ancient  reputation 
of  Greece,  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  He  writes  in  this  manner  tc 
Maximus,  appointed  governor  of  that  province  by  Trajan.  ^  Call  to  mind 
my  dear  JVlaximus,  that  you  are  going  mto  Achaia,  the  true  Greece,  the  same 
Greece  where  learning  and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth ;  where  even  agri- 
culture was  invented,  according  to  the  common  opinion.  Remember  tnat 
you  are  sent  to  govr rn  free  cities  and  free  men,  if  ever  any  such  there  were ; 
who,  by  their  virtues,  actions,  alliances,  treaties,  and  religion,  have  known 
bow  to  preserve  the  liberty  they  receivea  from  nature.  Revere  the  gods  their 
founders ;  respect  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their  nation,  and  tne  sacred 
antiquity  of  their  cities,' the  dignity,  great  exploits,  and  even  foibles  and  vanity 
of  that  people.  Remember,  it  is  from  those  sources  that  we  have  derived  our 
law ;  that  we  did  not  impose  our  laws  upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered 
them,  but  that  they  gave  us  theirs,  at  our  request,  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going ;  it  is 
at  Laced  «mon  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  barbarous  to 
deprive  them  of  that  faint  image,  that  shadow  which  they  retain  of  their 
ancient  liberty.*'* 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of  genius,  of  the  mind, 
always  supported  itself,  without  participating  in  the  revolutions  of  the  other. 
Greece  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  improvement  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  those  great  lights  of  the  church,  St. 
Bazil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Jokannes  Chrysostom,  went  to  Athens  to 
imbibe,  as  from  their  source,  all  the  profane  sciences.  The  emperors  Tit. 
Antonius,  M.  Aurelius,  Lucius  yerres,&c.  who  could  not  goto  Greece,  brought 
Greece  in  a  manner  home  to  them,  by  receiving  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers into  their  palaces,  that  they  might  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  improve  themselves  by  their  instructions.  Marcus  Au- 
relius. even  while  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philosophers  ApoUonius 
and  ^extus,  and  to  take  lessons  from  them  as  a  common  disciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece  had  imposed  its  laws 
on  flgypt  and  the  whole  east,  from  whence  she  had  expelled  barbarism, 
and  introduced  a  taste  for  the  artji  »nd  sciences  in  its  room ;  obliging,  by  a 
kird  of  right  of  conquest,  all  those  nations  to  receive  her  langua^  and  adopi 
her  customs :  a  testimonial  highly  glorious  to  a  people,  and  which  argues  a 
much  more  illustrious  superiority,  than  that  not  founded  in  merit,  but  solely 
on  the  force  of  arms.  Plutarch  observes  somewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever 
thought  of  learning  Latin,  and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  understand  Greek 
was  held  in  no  great  estimation.  » 


ARTICLE  IIL 

• 

it  seems,  that  after  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  the  Ro 
mans,  our  history,  on  fined  for  tne  future  to  two  principal  kingdoms,  those  ol 
Egypt  and  Syria,  should  become  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  ever.    I  am 
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however,  obliged  to  own^  that  it  will  be  more  obscure  and  perplexed  thttk 
has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  in  whieh 
several  kings  not  only  succeeded  one  another  in  a  short  space,  but  sometiiDei 
reigned  jointly,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four :  vhidi 
occasions  a  confusion  difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I  find  it  iiard  !o 
extricate  myself.  This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the  names,  socco* 
sion,  and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  sroall 
chronological  abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon  facts,  which 
ire  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clew  to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of 
labyrinth,  where  the  most  clearsighted  will  have  occasion  for  assistance.  It 
enlarges  the  work  a  little,  but  it  may  be  passed  over,  and  recourse  be  had  to 
a  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  set  right :  I  insert  it  here  whh  that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  for  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  the  expulsion  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  from  the  throne ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  8845, 
lo  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  same  article  contains  almost  the  space  of 
one  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Antiochuf  As'jaticus.  undcf 
whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  tliat  ii|  from  toe  Jfctf 
af  tho  world  3840,  to  the  yew  3939. 
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:HRONOLOOirAL  IBRIDGMENT  OF  THK  BfSTORT  OF  THE  KIH08  OF 

EGYPT  AND   SYRIA. 


Kings  of  f'.gypt. 


I 


Kingt  of  Sfria. 


\Jt.M 


Ptolemy  Phiiommer  reigned 
•oniething  mure  tlian  34  ycftn. 
"^hu  article  contaim  only  14 
yean  of  bit  reign 

Difilsrencea  between  PbUome- 
t*g  and  his  brochcr  EvergeteSj 
OT  FbyKocu 


Pa>leM>y  Evergeiet,  otbetwise 
r^DAd  Pbyscon,  brother  of  Pbilo- 
meier,  ascends  the  throne,  and 
lurries  Clt»patr«,  PbtlonMCer's 
iHte. 


3824 


Antiocbus  Eupator,  aged  nine  yean,  suceerds  his  Ather  An- 
tiochus  Epipbanes.    He  rejcn*  only  two  years. 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  haTing  escaped 
from  Rome,  asceuds  the  throne. 

Bals,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  pretending  to  be  the  son 
of  Antiochus  Epiplisnes,  seizes  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.     He  had  reigned  twelve  years. 

Alexander  Bala.  He  reigm  almost  fire  years.  Ptolemy  Ph^ 
lometer  declares  against  bim  In  ftyoor  of  Demetrius  NIcator,  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antlocbns  Tbeos..  son  of  Bala, 


3840 
3843 
y*51 


t  Demetrius  marches  against  the 
iPartbians,  who  take  him  prlsoo- 
[er.  and  confine  him.  He  bad 
reigned  sevoi  y< 


Physcofi  expels  Cleopatra  his 
wife,  and  mairles  bii  daughter, 
tamed  also  Cleopatra. 

aeb  reduced  to  fly.  TbeAlez- 
aadrtans  restore  thefoverrunem 
**  Cleopatra,  his  fint  wife. 

PbrseoB  rrascends  the  throne 


Demetrius  Nicator  reigns  again 
In  Syria. 


supported  by  Trypbon, 
pah  of  the  Klnadom. 
DIodotes  Tryi^on,  after  having  36(1 
got  rid  of  his  pupil  Aatlocbiia, 
asrcndstbatbrane. 


Anilocbos  Bldetes,  brother  of 
Demetrius,  after  having  over- 
ttanHirn  Trypbon.  and  put  trim  to 
death,  Is  declared  king.  Cleopa- 
tra, wife  of  Demetrius,  marnsa 
him. 

Antiocbus  Sidetes  marches 
against  the  Parthians. 

The  Parthians  send  back  De- 
metrius Intr  Syria.  Antlocbiis 
Is  slain. 


Demetrius  Is  killed  by  Zefalna. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Diemetrius, 
retains  part  of  the  kingdom  aftenfnNn 
bis  death. 

Seleucus  V.  eldest  son  of  De- 
metrius, is  declared   king, 
soon  after  killed  by  Cleopatra. 

Antkvhus  Grypus,  his  younger 
brother,  is  placed  on  the  ttarmie 
by  Cleopatra. 


Death  of  PbynoiL  He  bad 
"eimd  S9  years. 

Ptolemy  Lathyma,  or  Soter, 
succeeds  Physoon 

Cleopatra,  nis  mother,  obliges 
lilm  to  repudiate  Cleopatra,  his 
elder  sister,  and  marry  Selena, 
hM  youngest  sister. 

Cleopatra  gives  the  kingdom  of 
CypmstoAwxander  beryotuuf- 


Cleopatra  designs  to  poison 
Grypoa.  and  is  poisoned  beiadf. 


Alexander  Zebtaa,  sappoiledpBT? 
by  Pbyscon,  expels  Demetrius 
n  the  throne,  wlM>  la  kUlad 
soonaftar. 


3873 
3874 


\38ll 


ZeUna  la  oveHlirowB  by  Gry- 
pus, and  dies  spoil  after. 


Antiocbus  the  Cydcenlan,  apB 
of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus  81- 
|4eteS|  take  arms  against  Orypos. 
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Kingi  of  Egypt. 


Kings  of  Syrim, 


Orypo   *■  recoocUed  with  his 


39071  Cleopatra  exmlsLauiynu  from 
Egypt ;  he  had  reigned  10  yearn. 
8hd  seta  hia  younger  brotherf 
Alexander,  upon  the  throne. 

39031  She  gives  her  daughter  Selena, 
whom  she  had  taken  from  La- 
thyms,  in  marriage  to  Antiodiiu 
Grypui- 


JB07 


9911 

mu 

3913 
3914 


30*.5 


3916 


391! 


3991 


Alezattdpf  kills  liis  mother 
Cleopatra. 

Alexander  la  expelled  MnnelfJ 
lie  hail  rtsigned  19  years.  He 
d  led  soon  after.  Lathyros  Is  re- 
called. 


Cleopatra  whom  Lailiyrw«  liac 
been  obliged  to  repudiate,  iii&r 
ries  the  CVzicenian.  She  is  killfd 
by  the  order  of  Tryphcna,  wifs 
of  Gryjpoa. 

The  Cyzicenian  eains  a  victor} 
over  6r3rptis,  anif  drives  him  out 
of  Syria. 

The  two  brcthers  are  reeoa 
cUcd,  and  divide  the  empira  ol 
Syria. 


Cleopatra  ctvea  bardanghtu 
Beleua  to  Autlochaa  Ofypaa. 


peathofOrypoa    He  bad  refgned  twvmy-aevcn 
Beleucos,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 


flelencos  Is  overthrown  by 
fiusebes,  and  burnt  in  Mopsues- 
tla. 


Antiochus  XI.  broCher  of  8e- 
leucus,and  second  son  of  Grypus. 
assumes  the  diadem,  and  Is  kUiea 
^y  Eusel>es. 

Philip,  his  brother,  third  son 
of  Grypus.  succeeds  him. 

Demetrius  Euchares,  fourth 
son  of  Grypus,  is  esubllshed  upon 
the  throne  at  Damascus,  by  the 
assistance  of  Lathynia. 


Antlocbus,  tbft  CyakjBulsB,  la 
overthrown,  and  put  to  death. 

AnrW>chus  Eusebca,  son  ih'  the 
Cyzicenian,  causes  himself  to  b« 
declared  king. 

Eusebes  mair^  Selena,  widow 
of  Grypus. 


DnMtrius,  having  becA  taken 
by  the  Paithians,  Antloohus  Dk>- 
ttvshiSy'fllth  son  of  Grypus,  is 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Da^ 
mascus,  and  Is  kUled  the  follow- 


hMryear. 
Thai 


Death  of  TrTtfhyrasi 

\lezandeir  ll.eon  of  Alezandei 
f .  under  Sylla's  pHhection,  Is  cho- 
sen king.  He  marries  Cleopatra, 
otherwise  called  Berenice,  and 
kills  her  19  days  after.  He  reigned 
Afteenyeara^ 


Syrtatts,  weary  of  so  many 
dMsioos  and  revolntioaa,  elect 
TIgnaes  king  of  Armenia.  He 
reigns  by  a  viceroy  Ibarteen 
years. 


aoi 


9939 


Tlie  Alezandflaiii  etpel  Alex- 
ander 

Ptolemy  Auletea,  baatard  son 
of  Lainyrus,  Is  plMed  upon  the 

throne. 


Eusebes,  ovcnhnmn  by  Phfhr 
and  DemetrtuB.  takes  retf^ 
among  the  PartMana. 


He  to  le  aetahUabed 
throne  by  their  meana. 


tb« 


TIcranea  recalls  Megadates  his 
viceroy  tnm  Svria,  w:m>  com- 
manded there  fourteen  yeaia  in 
hia 


Sosebea  takes  refVige  In  Cni> 
da,  where  he  remaina  ooooeale& 
}    Selena  his  wife,  retains  pan 
of  Phoanicia  and  Ctelosyrla,  and 
iglves  hertwosons  a  good  edaca- 
jtlon. 
.  Bfflm  betof  onprovided  wiih 
troops.  Antiochus  A8iatlc«s,ssa 
of  Antioebus  Eusebes,  takes  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  reigns  tnere  dnriof  four 
years. 

Pompey  deprives  ^\iitloc]mi 
Aslaticus  of  his  domlnloasi  and 
reduces  Sjrria  into  a  provlnee  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  lioaee 
of  the  Bdeuddes  to  exitaMS  wUk 
Mm* 


ALEXANDER'S  SUCX^SSOIE.  g^ 

HBCTIOir  II.-  AimoCHUS  EUPATOR  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  K]IVG001I  OF  BTIUA. 
CELEBRATED  VICTORIES  OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

Ws  have  long  lost  si^htpf  the  histories  of  the  king^s  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt, 
which  are  generally  clos^^ly  connected  with  each  other.  I  am  now  about  to  re- 
sume the  thread  of  them,  which  wilt  not  be  again  interrupted. 

Antiochus,  sumamed  Eupator,  aged  only  nineteen,  succeeded  hb  father  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  The  latter,  at  his  death,  sent 
for  Philip,  his  favourite,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  He  gave  him 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  son's  minority,  and  put  his  crown,  sig- 
net, and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  royal  dignity, into  nis  hands;  recommend 
\ng  to  him,  above  all  things,  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  reigning.* 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had  usurped  the  em- 
ployment which  the  late  king  had  confided  to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the  firrt  ad 
vice  of  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  had  placed  •his  son  Antiochus  upon  the  throne 
TFhose  governor  he  was, and  had  taken  upon  himself,  with  the  guardianship,  th 
reins  o(  the  government,  without  any  regard  to  tne  king's  regulation  at  he 
death.  Philip  knew  well,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dis 
pute  it  with  him,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  findiAg,  at  that  court,  thf 
assistance  he  wanted  for  the  repossession  of  his  right,  and  the  expulsion  of  tb( 
asurper. 

About  the  same  time  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine 
who  had  been  till  then .  inimical  to  the  Jews,  suddenly  became  their  friend 
moved^  as  the  Scripture  says,  with  the  crying  injustice  which  had  been  com* 
mitted  m  regard  to  them.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  rigour  of  the  persecution  agains. 
them,  and  employed  all  his  influence  to  obtain  peace  for  them.  By  his  conduct 
he  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  injuring  him.  They  prejudiced  the 
king  against  him,  by  representing  him  perpetually  as  a  traitor,  because  he 
had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  nrst  master,  Ptolemy  Philometer, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  entering 
into  his  service.  For,  however  advantageous  the  treason  might  be,  the  traitor, 
as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  len^h,  by  their  clamour  and  cabals,  he  was  de^ 
prived  of  4iis  government,  which  was  given  to  Lysias;  no  other  post  or  pen- 
sion being  conferred  on  him  to  support  his  dignity.  He  had  not  iiorceof  mind 
enough  to  bear  his  downfall,  and  poisoned  himself;  an  end  he  had  well  de- 
serv^  for  his  treason,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabeus  at  this  time  signalized  his  valour  by  several  considerable 
victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  who  continually  made  an 
implacable  war  against  him.  The  short  time  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  sur 
vived  the  favourable  inclination  he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews,  would  not  al* 
low  him  to  revoke,  in  form,  his  decree  for  obliging  them  to  change  their  reli- 
^on.  The  court  of  Syria,  which  always  considered  the  Jews  as  rebeb,  de* 
sirous  of  throwing  off  its  yoKe.  and  had  great  interests  in  making  so  powerful  a 
neighbouring  people  submit,  nad  no  r^^rd  to  some  transient  aemonstrations 
of  the  dying  prince's  favour  to  them.  They  always  persisted  in  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  and  continued  to  look  upon  that  nation  as  an  enemy,  whose 
iole  view  was  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and  support  themselves  in  liberty  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  religion.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Syria  ij 
regard  to  the  Jews.t 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who,  from  the  year  his  father  died, 
had  remained  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  in  hi  s  twenty-tliird  year,  when  he 
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bformed  of  the  deatli  of  Antlochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  accession  Cf  (us  soo 
Cupator  to  the  crown,  winch  he  pretended  to  be  his  right  as  the  son  of  the 
eldest  brother  of  Epiphanes.  He  proposed  to  the  senate  his  re-establishment 
upon  his  father's  throne;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  be  represented,  that  havmg 
been  bred  up  at  Rorne,  he  should  always  regard  it  as  his  native  country,  the 
senators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers.  The  senate  had  more 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  republic,  than  the  rights  of  Demetrius,  and  thought 
it  more  advantageous  for  the  Romans,  that  there  should  be  a  king  in  his  minor- 
ity upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prince  like  Demetrius,  who  might  at  length 
become  formidable  to  them.  They  therefore  made  a  decree  to  confirm  Cupa- 
tor,  and  sent  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  in  the  character  of 
ambassadors,  into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  conformably  to  the  treaty  made 
with  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  same  ambassadors  had  instructions  to  accom- 
modate, if  possible,  the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt.* 

Lysias,  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  formed  an  armj  of 
eighty  thousand  foot,  and  took  with  him  all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with 
eighty  elephants,  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he  marched  into  Judea,  with 
the  resolution  to  settle  strange  inhabitants  who  worshipped  idols  in  Jerusalem. 
He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  a  fortress  between  Idumaea 
and  Jerusalem.  Juaas  Maccabeus,  and  all  the  people,  prayed  to  the  Lord,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  Israel.  Full  of 
confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field.  W  hen  they  marched  all  together, 
with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there  appeared  a  horseman  marching 
before  them.  His  habit  was  white,  with  arms  oi  gold,  and  he  held  a  lance  in 
his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with  new  ardour.  They  threw  themselves 
upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thoMsand  six  hundred  men,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  fly,  most  of  them  wounded,  and  without  arms.f 

After  this  check,  Lysias,  weary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture says, "  believing  the  Jews  invincible,  when  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty God,"  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewish  nation,  which  Antiochus 
ratified.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
rhould  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  in 
all  places  according  to  their  own  laws.| 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  neighbourhig  people  were  too 
much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to  leave  them  long  in  repose.  Timotheus.one 
of  the  king's  generals,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  raised  an  army  of  one  nun- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  without  including  the  horse,  which  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched 
against  him  with  troops  far  inferior  in  numbers.  He  attacked  and  defeated 
him.  Timotheus  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  this  battle,  and  saved  himself 
with  great  diiTiculty.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  many  advantages  on  the 
side  of  Judas,  which  proved  that  God  alone  is  the  source  of  valour,  intrepidity, 
and  success  in  war.  He  showed  this  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  by  tne  evi- 
dent and  singular  protection  which  he  gave  to  a  people,  of  whom  he  was  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and  director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  with  twenty  thousand 
horse,  thirty-two  elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  The  king, 
in  person,  with  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  entered  Judea  Judas,  relying  on  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  having  exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  to  the  last,  marched 
and  posted  himself  in  fiont  of  the  king's  camp.  After  having  given  his  troops 
for  the  word  of  battle, "  the  Vict(»ry  of  God,"  he  chose  the  bravest  men  of 
bis  army,  and  with  them  attacked  the  king's  quarters  in  the  night.    They 
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kiil^  Tour  tliousand  men,  8n(^etired,  after  having  filled  his  whole  camp  with 
confusion  and  dismay. 

Thou^;h  the  king  knew  /xom  ihtnce  ihe  extraordinary  valour  oC  the  Jews, 
he  did  nut  doubt  that  they  would  be  overpowered  at  length  by  the  number 
i)f  his  troo[js  and  elephants.  He  therefore  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  batde 
with  them.  Judas,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  terrible  preparations  for 
it«  advanced  with  his  army  and  gave  the  king  battle,  in  which  the  Jews  killed 
a  great  member  of  the  enemy.  Elcazer,  a  Jew,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than 
the  rest,  covered  with  the  king's  arms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it, 
sacrificttd  himself  to  preserve  the  people^  and  to  acquire  immortal  fame.  He 
forced  his  way  boldly  to  t^.e  depha/Lt,  thrcneh  the  line  of  battle,  killing  and 
overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him.  Then  placing  himself  under  the  bejly  of 
!he  beast^  he  pierced  it  m  such  a  manner,  that  it  fell  and  crushed  I  im  to  death 
beneath  it. 

Judas,  however,  and  hb  troo^,  fought  with  extraordinary  resolution.  But 
at  length,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  enemy,  they  chose  to  retire.  The  king  followed  them,  and  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  Tl\at  place,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  was 
obliged,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 

From  thence  Antiochus  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  the  tem- 
ple. Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to  the  same  extremities  with  the 
nrrison  of  Bethsura,  and  would,  like  them,  have  been  obliged  to  surk*ender,  it 
Providence  had  not  relieved  them  by  an  unforeseen  accident.  I  have  ob- 
served, that  Philip  had  retired  into  C^ypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  assistance  there 
against  Lysias.  But  the  divisions  which  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
reigoed  jointly,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  soon  undeceived  him.  Finding 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  east,  as- 
sembled some  troops  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
king's  absence  upon  his  expedition  against  Judea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  rival  in  Syria.  The  peace  was  ac- 
cordingly  concluded  upon  very  advantageous  and  honourable  conditions.  An- 
tiochus swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the 
temple,  with  the  sight  of  which  he  was  so  much  terrified,that.  contrary  to  his 
faith  given,  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  ne  caused  them 
to  be  demolished  before  he  set  out  for  Syria.  The  sudden  return  of  Antiochus 
drove  Philip  out  of  Antioch,  and  put  an  end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon 
after,  to  his  life. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  divisions  between  the  two  Ptolemies,  which 
we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so  hi^h,  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders 
to  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  into  byria,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
,.se  all  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  them.  Before  they  arrived  there,  Phys- 
2on,the  youngest,  surnamed  Evergetes,  had  already  expelled  his  brother  Phi- 
ometer.  The  latter  embarked  for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium.  From 
thence  he  went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome  on  foot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with 
few  followers,  and  demanded  of  tne  senate  the  necessary  aid  for  re p.acing  him 
on  m*'  throne.* 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  kiner  of  SynR,who  was 
stilt  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprized  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  that 
fuiritive  prince  was  reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equipage  to  be  got 
ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a  king,  and  went  tc  meet  him 
with  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  use.     He  found  him  iwenty-six 
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}ourney.  He  finished  it  on  foot,  and  with  the  sagie  attendants  and  habh  ne  had 
worn  till  then.  In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome,  and  took  up  his  lodging  with 
a  painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very  small  house.  His  design  by  all 
these  circumstances,  was  to  express  the  misery  he  was  reduced  to,  and  the  bet- 
ter to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  die  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they  sent  to  desire  he  would 
come  to  them ;  and  to  excuse  their  not  having  prepared  a  hc*ise  for  his  recep* 
tion,  and  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at  his  entry  with  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  treat  princes  of  his  rank,  they  assured  him,  that  it  was  neither  for 
want  of  consideration  for  his  person,  nor  out  of  neglect,  but  because  his  coming 
had  surprised  them,  and  had  been  kept  so  secret,  that  they  were  not  apprized 
of  it  till  after  he  had  entered  Rome.  AAerwards,  having  desired  him  to  re- 
linquish the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order 
to  explain  the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  he  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  sena- 
tors to  a  house  suitable  to  his  birth ;  and  or4ers  were  given  to  the  quaestors 
and  treasurers,  to  see  him  served  and  supplied,  at  the  expense  ol  the  public, 
with  all  things  necessary  during  his  residence  at  Rome. 

When  they  ^ave  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented  his  condition  to  the 
Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to  re-establish  him ;  and  deputed  two  of 
the  senators,  with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  to  go  with  him  to  Alexandria, 
and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They  reconducted  him  accord- 
ingly, and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  accommodatioiiF  between  the  two  bro- 
thers. Libya,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene,  were  given  to  Physcon ;  Philo- 
meter  had  Egypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  each  of  them  was  declared  in 
dependent  of  the  other  in  the  dominions  assigned  to  them.  The  treaty  and 
agreement  were  confirmed  with  the  customary  oath&  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been,  with  the  generality  of  princes,  no 
more  than  simple  ceremonies  and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  not  tfaiak 
themselves  bound  in  the  least.  And  this  way  of  thinking;  is  but  too  common. 
Soon  afler,  the  youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissatisfied  with, the  partition  whicli 
had  been  made,  went  in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the  senate.  He  demanded, 
that  the  treaty  of  partition  should  be  annulled,  and  that  he  should  be  restored 
to  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  alleged,  that  he  had  been  forced, 
by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  comply  with  the  former  proposals,  and  that, 
though  Cyprus  should  be  granted  him,  his  part  would  still  be  far  from  equal 
to  his  brother's.  Menethyllus,  whom  the  elder  had  deputed  to  Rome,  made 
it  appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  life  also, 
from  the  goodness  of  his  brother;  that  he  had  made  himself  so  much  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  people,  byJiis  violent  proceedings,  that  they  woUld  have  left 
him  neither  life  nor  government,  had  not  his  brother  snatched  him  from  theii 
resentment,  by  making  himself  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  was  preserved 
from  this  danger,  he  thought  himself  too  happy  in  reigning  over  the  r^ion  al- 
lotted to  him ;  and  that  both  sides  had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  altar  of  the 
gods,  and  sworn  to  observe  their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintius<  and 
Canuleiiis,  who  had  negotiated  the  accommodation  between  the  brothers,  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  all  ttiat  Meneth^lhis  advanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  that  the  partition  was  not  actually  equal,  artfully  took  ad- 
A'antage  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  (if  Egypt  by  dividing  it, and  granted  the  younger  what  he  demanded : 
for  such  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Romans.  Polybius  makes  thb  reflection. 
They  made  the  quarrels  and  difierences  of  princes  the  means  of  extending  and 
strengthening  their  own  power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to  them  with  so  much 
iddress,  that  while  they  acted  solely  from  their'  own  interest,  the  contending 
parties  were  still  obliged  to  them.  As  the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave  them 
reason  to  apprehend  it  would  become  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
one  sovereien,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they  adjudged  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to 
Physcon.   DemetriuS|  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  whos* 
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m  ibat  view  it  was,  that  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  king  of  Egypt 
•hould  not  continue  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  supported  the  de- 
mand of  Physcon  with  all  his  power.  The  Romans  sent  T.  Torquatus  and 
Cn.  Mepiia  with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

During  that  prince's  stay  at  Rome,  he  had  often  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be 
made  to  her.  But  being  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  widow  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  censor,  she  rejected  his 
offers,  and  thought  it  more  honourable  to  be  one  of  the  (irst  ladies  of  Rome, 
than  queen  of  Libya,  with  Physcon.* 

Physcon  set  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambassadors.  Their  plan 
was  to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and 
to  bring  them  to  an  accommodation  by  means  of  a  treaty,  according  to  the 
senate's  instructions.  Philometer  did  not  explain  himself  openly  at  first  He 
protracted  the  affair  as  lonf^  as  possible,  upon  different  pretexts,  with  a  design 
of  making  use  of  the  time  in  taking  secret  measures  against  his  brother.  At 
length  he  declared  plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to  stand  to  the  first  treaty, 
and  that  he  would  make  no  other. 

The  Cyrenieans,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  ill  conduct  of  Physcon, 
during  his  being  possessed  of  the  government  at  Alexandria,  conceived  so  strong 
an  aversion  for  him,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  him  out  of  their  country  by 
force  of  arms.  It  was  not  doubted,  that  Philometer  had  taken  pains  secretly 
to  excite  those  troubles.  Physcon,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  the  rebels 
in  a  battle,  having  almost  lost  all  hope,  sent  two  deputies  with  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors back  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  lay  his  complaints  against  his  brother 
before  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  their  protection.  The  senate,  offended  at  Phi- 
lometeFs  refusal  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  according  to  their  decree, 
declared  the  amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Romans  void,  and  or- 
dered his  ambassadors  to  quit  Rome  in  five  days.! 

Physcon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in  Cj^renaica,  but  made  him- 
self so  generally  hated  by  his  subjects,  through  his  ill  conduct,  that  some  of 
th<,>m  fell  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  in  several  places,  and  left  him  for  dead 
upon  the  spot.  He  ascribed  this  to  his  brother  Philometer ;  and  when  he  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  again  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome.  He  there  made 
his  complaints  against  him  to  the  senate,  showing  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and 
accused  him  of  having  employed  the  assassins  ^om  whom  he  received  tnem. 
Though  Philometer  was  the  most  humane  of  all  princes,  and  could  not  be  the 
least  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an  action,  the  senate,  who  were  angry 
at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  regulation  they  had  made  in  regard  to  the  is(e 
of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false  accusation  with  too  much  facility.  They 
carried  their  prejudice  so  high  against  him,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 
hear  what  his  ambassadors  had  to  say  in  his  defence.  Orders  were  sent  them 
to  quit  Rome  immediately.  Besides  which,  the  senate  appointed  five  com- 
missioners, to  conduct  Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
(hat  island,  and  wrote  to  all  their  $dlies  near  it,  to  aid  him  for  that  purpose 
with  all  their  troops. 

Physcon  by  this  means,  with  an  armv  which  seemed  to  him  sufficient  for  the 
execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  the  island.  Philometer,  who  had  gone  thither 
in  person,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Lapitho.  where  he 
was  soon  invested,  besieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
brother  he  had  so  cruelly  injured.  Philometer's  exceeding  goodness  appeared 
on  this  occasion.  After  all  that  Physcon  had  done  against  him.  it  was  ex- 
pected that,  having  him  in  his  power,  he  would  make  him  sensible  of  his  in- 
dignation and  revenge.    He  pardoned  him  every  thing  ;  and,  not  conter  ted 

•  Plat,  in  Vib.  Grac.  p.  824. 
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with  forgiving  him  hb  fauhs,  he  even  restored  him  Libya  and  Csrrenatca,  and 
also  added  some  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That  act  of  generosity 
put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was  not  renewed,  and  th« 
Komans  were  ashamed  of  opposing  any  longer  a  prince  of  such  extraordinary 
clemency.*  There  is  no  reader,  who  does  not  secretly  pay  homage  of  esteem 
and  admiration  to  so  generous  an  action.  Such  inward  sentiments,  which  rise 
from  nature  and  prevent  reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  forget 
and  pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meanness  of  soil  there  is  in  the  resentment 
of  the  revengeful. 

SECTION  III. — OCTAVIUS,  THE  ROMAN  ABffBASSADOR  IN  SYRIA,  IS  KILLED.     DEATH 

OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  commission  of  the  three  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  went  first 
into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  to  regulate  the  aflairs  of  that  nation.  When 
they  arrived  there,  they  found  that  the  king  had  more  ships  and  elephants  than 
had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle 
of  Sypilis.  They  caused  the  ships  to  be  burned,  and  the  elephants  to  be  killed, 
which  exceeded  ihe  number  stated  in  that  treaty,  and  disposed  all  things  el^**  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  thought  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  This 
treatment  seemed  insupportable,  and  exasperated  the  people  against  them.  A 
person  named  Leptinus  was  so  incensed  at  it,  that,  in  his  rage,  he  fell  upon  Oc- 
tavius while  he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him.t  It  was  suspected  that  Lysias 
the  regent  of  the  kingdom  had  secredy  a  hand  in  this  assassination.  Ambas- 
sadors were  immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  the  king,  and  to  protest  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  action.  The  senate  sent  them  back,  without  givino;  th^m 
any  answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence,  the  indignation  for  the  murder  com- 
mitted upon  the  person  of  Octavius, the  examination  and  punishment  of  uhidi 
they  reserved  to  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  to  do  honour  to  his  mnnory, 
they  erected  a  statue  to  him  among  those  of  the  great  men  who  had  lost  iheu 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country.J 

Demetrius  believed,  that  the  disgust  of  the  Romans  against  Eupator  w;«s  a 
favourable  conjuncture,  of  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  advantage.  jiini 
addressed  himself  a  second  time  tq  the  senate,  to  obtain  their  permissittn  to  i^*- 
turn  into  Syria.  He  took  this  step  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  nuuihe: 
of  his  friends,  who  advbed  him  to  make  his  escape  without  saying  any  ihinir. 
The  event  soon  showed  him  how  much  they  were  in  the  right.  As  the  s<'n^»tf 
had  always  the  same  motives  of  interest  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  fjK, 
he  received  the  same  answer,  and  had  the  mortification  of  a  second  dttuMi 
He  then  had  recourse  to  the  first  advice  of  his  friends  ;  and  Piilybius,  th**  1:1:*- 
torian,who  was  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  him  with  the  unuosi 
warmth  to  put  it  in  immediate  execution  with  secrecy.  H«^  look  liis  jidvirf 
After  concerting  all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome  under  pretence  of  a  hni.rinir 
party,  went  to  Ostia,  and  embarked,  with  a  small  train,  in  a  Cartlia2iiii?»i»  \  ev 
sel  bound  for  Tyre.  It  was  three  days  before  it  was  known  at  Home  that 
he  had  escaped.  All  that  the  senate  could  do,  was  t<i  send  Tib.  Gi-acchus.  L. 
Lentulus,  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  some  days  after, into  Syria, to  observe  whit 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  would  produce  there. 

Demetrius  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  report  spread,  that  the  sen.ite 
had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  had  resolved  to  support 


*  A.  M.  3847.     Ant.  J.  C  157. 

t  Thii  Or  i&riua  had  been  consul  lome  years  before,  and  was  the  first  of  bis  family  who  had  altained  that 
t)orioi>r. — Cic.  Philip,  is.  c.  4.     Octovius,  who  became  eni)ieror,  so  well  known  under  the  oame  of  Auroa 
uis,  was  of  the  »ame  family  with  this  Octavius,  but  of  another  branch,  into  which  the  coBMalar  dinity  bad 
oaver  eDter«f<i. 
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Mm  in  tbem.   Eupator  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  a  ost  man,  and  all  the 
worid  abandoned  him  to  join  Demetrius.   Eupator  and  Lysias,  seized  by  their 
own  troops,  were  delivered  up  to  Demetrius,  who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  saw  himselt'  esiabiisiied  by  these  means  on  the  throne  without  op 
position,  and  with  astonishing  facility.* 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reijsfu  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from  thf 
tyranny  of  Tiraarchus  and  Heraclides,  who  had  been  the  two  great  favourites 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  had  made  (he  first  governor,  and  the  second 
treasurer,  of  that  province.  Tiniarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  othei 
crimes^  Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  contented  himself  with 
banishmg  the  other.  The  Babylonians  were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  them- 
selves  freed  from  the  oppression  of  those  two  brothers,  that  from  thenceforth 
they  gave  their  deliverer  the  title  of  Soter,  or  Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  af- 
towards. 

Alchimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high-priest  of  the  Jews  after 
the  death  of  Menelaus,  not  being  qualified  to  be  admitted  by  them  in  that  ca- 
pacity, because  he  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  by  following 
the  impious  customs  of  the  Greeks,  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  gatheredto- 
eetb«>r  all  the  apostate  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Antioch,  a(\er  having 
been  expelled  Judea,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  came  to  petition  the 
Ftew  king  to  defend  tnem  from  the  oppressions  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  ad- 
Tancing  a  thousand  calumnies  against  them.  He  accused  them  of  having  killed 
all  persons  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  the  party  of  Demetrius,  and  of  liavin? 
tbroed  him,  with  all  those  in  his  company,  to  abandon  their  country,  and  seek 
security  elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  Bacchis,  governor  of  Me- 
so(>otamia,  to  march  into  Judea  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  confirming  Alci- 
mus  in  his  office,  he  joined  him  in  commission  with  Bacchis,  and  charged  them 
both  with  the  cane  of  the  war.  Judas  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  this  first  army 
ineffectual,  as  he  did  of  a  second,  commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  cn- 
rajged  at  the  last  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  that  a  handful  of  men  should 
withstand  such  numerous  and  warlike  armies,  and  knowing  that  they  placed 
their  whole  confidence  with  regard  to  victory  in  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  promises  made  in  the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had 
tittered  a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty,  and  against  hb  temple. 
He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Judas  gave  him  a  bloody  battle ;  and  of  his 
army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  among  the  dead.  His 
head  and  right  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up  against  the  temple  when  he 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  were  cut  off,  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  towers  of 
Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  relaxation,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Syria, 
without  being  able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty  of  peace.  He  had  no 
aid  to  expect  from  the  neighbouring  people,  who,  far  from  interesting  them- 
selves for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  entertained  no  thoughts  but 
of  extirpating  them  in  concert  with  the  Syrians.  He  had  been  informed  that 
th«  Romans,  eaually  esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valour,  were  always  ready 
to  support  weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of  kings,  whose  power  gave 
them  umbrage.  Accordingly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  alliance 
with  that  people,  in  order  tf  support  himself  by  their  protection  against  the 
unjust  enterprises  of  the  Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were  very  well  received 
by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Jews  were  declared  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them.  They 
even  obtained  a  letter  from  the  senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was  enjoined 
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not  to  distress  the  Jews  any  more,  and  war  was  threatened  him,  fai  caic  lie 
persevered  to  do  so.     But  before  the  ambassadors  returned,  Judas  died. 

As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor. 
he  eave  the  coiimand  of  a  powerful  army  to  Bacchus  and  Alcimus,  composed 
of  the  choicest  of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into  Judea.  Judas  hao  nly 
three  thousand  men  with  him  when  it  arrived  there,  and  these  were  struck 
with  such  a  panic,  that  they  all  abandoned  him,  except  eight  hundred.  But 
Judas,  with  that  small  number,  through  an  excess  of  valour  and  confidence, 
had  the  boldness  to  hazard  a  battle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  which  he 
perished,  overpowered  by  numbers.  His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  Ju- 
dea and  at  Jerusalem,  with  all- the  marks  of  the  most  lively  affliction,  and  the 
government  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan,  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  haying  committed  very  great  violence  against  the 
tni'^  Israelites,  and  Bacchis  having  returned  to  Antioch,  the  country  remained 
ouiet,  and  was  not  harassed  by  the  Assyrians  for  two  years.  Demetrius  had 
andoubtedly  received  the  senate's  letter  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  obliged 
him  to  recall  Bacchis. 

Denietrhis,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
him  kin^,  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings,  his  predecessors.  Hav- 
ing received  advice,  that  the  Romans  had  three  ambassadors  at  tlie  court  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  sent  Menochares,  one  of  his  principal  min- 
isters, thither,  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation.  '  Finding,  at  his  return,  by  the 
report  he  made  of  what  had  passed^  that  the  ^ood  offices  of  those  ambassa- 
dors were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  in  it,  he  sent  as^ain  into  Pam 
phylia,  and  afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to  assure  them,  that  he  would  conform  en 
tirely  to  their  will ;  and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations,  obtained  at  length, 
by  their  means,  what  he  desired.  The  Romans  acknowledged  him  king  of 
Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with  that  crown.* 

To  cultivate  their  amity,  he  sent  the  same  Menochares  the  following  year 
in  conjunction  with  some  others,  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome.  They  were  chareec* 
with  a  crown  that  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  a  present  from  him 
to  the  ^senate,  in  gratitude  for  their  good  treatment  of  him,  during  his  being 
a  hostage  at  Rome.  They  carried  also  with  them  Leptinus  and  Isocrates.  il 
order  to  deliver  them  up,  on  account  of  the  assassination  of  Octavius.  Thif 
Leptinus  was  the  person  who  killed  him  at  Laodicia.  Isocrates  was  a  GredJL 
by  profession  a  Grammarian,  who  being  in  Syria  at  that  time,  had,  upon  ah 
occasions,  taken  upon  him  to  vindicate  that  equally  base  and  mijust  action. 
The  senate  received  the  ambassadors  with  all  the  Usual  honours,  and  accepted 
the  present  they  brought ;  but  would  neither  hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects 
unworthy  of  their  anger,  reserving  to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the  right  of 
exacting,  when  they  pleased,  a  more  distinguished  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
oi  their  ambassador.! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  established  Holofernes  uptm  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  after  expelled,  and  took  refuse  at  Antioch.  We 
shall  see  how  far  he  carried  his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  benefactor. 

Demetrius,  who  found  himself  without  war  or  occupation,  began  to  give  up  to 
pleasure,  and  to  Inul  nn  Idle  life,  not  a  little  singular  and  fantastic  in  the  manner 
of  it.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  near  Antioch,  flanked  with  four  good 
towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it,  for  the  sake  of%bandoning  himself  entirely 
on  the  one  side  to  indolence,  not  being  willing  to  hear  ariy  more  of  afiairs,  and 
nn  the  other,  to  the  pleasure  ofgood  cheer  and  excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk 
at  least  one  half  of  the  day.  The  memorials,  which  people  were  desirous  of 
presenting  to  him,  were  never  received;  justice  was  not  administered;  the 
affairs  of  the  state  languished ;  in  a  word,  there  was  a  general  suspentioa  of 
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favernment,  which  soon  stirred  up  the  ^hole  people  against  him.  A  contp^ 
racy  was  ^orrae^  for  deposin":  him.  Holofernes,  who  continued  at  Antioch, 
entered  into  thfs  plot  as:ainst  his  hent't'aotor,  flattering  himself  with  obtaining 
the  crown,  if  the  enterprise  succeeded.-  It  was  discovered,  and  Holofemes  put 
in  prison.  Demetrius  would  n«>t  deprive  him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare 
him,  in  order  to  make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  aj^inst  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  upon  whose  crown  he  liad  some  pretensions.* 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not  suppressed.  The 
malcontents  were  supported  secretly  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  who  had  the 
affair  of  Cyprus  at  heart,  and  by  Attalus  and  Ariarathes,  who  meditated  re- 
▼enging  themselves  for  the  war  which  Demetrius  had  undertaken  against  them 
in  favour  of  Holofemes.  Those  three  princes  concerted  together  to  employ 
Heraclides  in  preparing  somebody  to  personate  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epi 
phanes^  and  to  set  up  hereditary  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  Tnis 
Heraclides  had  been  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
treasurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon ;  at  the  same  time  Timarchus,  his  brother 
another  favoui^ite,  was  governor  of  it.  When  Demetrius  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  the  two  brothers  havine  been  convicted  of  malversation  and  other 
crimes,  Tin.archus  was  executed,  and  the  other  hariag  niiide  his  escape,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Rhodes.  It  was  there  he  took  pains  to  form  tne  man 
intended  for  the  design  I  have  mentioned.  He  chose  for  that  purpose  a  young 
man,  named  Bala,  of  mean  extraction,  but  very  proper  to  act  the  part  given 
him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed  him  fully  in  all  that  was  necessary 
to  sav  or  do.j 

When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  causing  him  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  three  kings  in  the  secret.  He  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  he 
did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  for  the  better 
concealing  the  imposture.  B3'  force  of  address  and  solicitations,  he  caused 
him  to  be  acknowledged  there  also,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his 
favour,  which  not  only  gave  him  permission  to  return  into  Syria,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  dominions,  but  even  granted  him  assistance  for  that  purpose. 
Thougli  the  senate  plainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and  that  all  which  was 
told  01  this  pretender  was  mere  fiction,  they  entered  into  every  thing  desired  of 
them  aj^ainst  l^emetrius^  with  whom  they  we  e  dissatisfied,  and  passed  that 
decree  m  favour  of  the  impostor.  With  tlib  declaoatioit'oftlie  Romans  for 
him,  he  found  no  difficulty  to  raise  troops.  -  He  ihen  sbised  upon  Ptolemais 
in  Palestine,  and  there,  under  the  name- of  Alexander,  son  cff  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria.  Many  of  tbe^alcontents  came 
thither  to  join  him,  and  form  his  coart.t 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his  indolence,  and  apply 
himself  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could.  Alexander 
armed  also  on  his  side.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan  was  of  great  consequence 
in  this  conjuncture,  and  both  parties  made  their  court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote 
to  him  fii*st,  and  sent  htm  the  commission  of  general  of  the  kmg's  troops  in 
Judea,  which  rendered  him  at  that  time  very  superior  to  all  his  enemies. 

Alexander,  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jonathan,  was  thereby  in> 
duced  to  make  proposals  also  to  him,  in  order  to  bring  him  ever  to  his  side. 
He  made  him  high-priest,  granted  him  the  titleof"  Friend  of  the  King,"  sent 
him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  marks  of  the  high  dignity  conferred 
upon  him ;  for  none  at  that  time  wore  purple  except  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
first  rank.  Demetrius,  who  received  advice  of  this,  still  outdid  him,  to  secure 
CO  himself  an  ally  of  such  importance.  But,  after  the  injuries  he  had  done  to 
all  those  who  had  the  truest  interests  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  the  nation  in 
general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved  rather  to  treat  whh  Alex- 
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ander.  Jonafnan  therefore  accepteil  the  high-priesthuod  from  him,  and  wim 
the  conient  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernafjes,  which  hap- 
pened  soon  after,  he  put  on  the  pontifical  vestments,  and  officiated  as  high-priest. 

The  pkce  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The 
high-priesthood,  which  at  that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean  familj'',  con- 
tinued in  it  till  Herod's  time,  who,  from  its  being  heredita.r}',  as  it  had  been 
till  then,  made  an  employment  of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius,  who  wanted  neithei 
valour  nor  good  sense,  when  his  reason  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  vir 
torious  in  the  first  battle ;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexander  soo.i 
received  new  troops  from  the  three  kings  who  had  set  him  up,  and  continueil 
to  support  him  vigorously.  Having,  besides  this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan 
on  his  side,  he  retrieved  himself,  and  maintained  his  ground.  The  Syrians 
also  continually  deserted,  because  they  could  not  bear  Demetr'us.  That  prince, 
bfi^inning  to  apprehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent  his  two  sofjS,  Demetrius  and 
Antiochus,  to  Cnidgs,  a  city  of  Caria,  so  that  th**y  might  be  secure  iii  case  of 
misfortune.  He  confided  th*»m,  with  a  considtT;ible  sum  of  money,  to  the  care 
i»l'  a  friend  of  his  in  that  city ;  so  that,  if  any  accident  should  happen,  they  might 
remain  there  in  safetyi  and  wait  some  favourable  conjuncture.* 

It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Alexander  Bala,  that 
Andriscus  played  the  same  part  in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to  Deme- 
trius, who  had  given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  conciliating 
their  favour.j 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria,  having  assembled  all  their 
troops,  came  to  a  decisive  battle.  At  first,  the  left  wing  of  Demetrius  broke 
that  of  the  enemy  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being  too  eager 
in  the  pursuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  always  occasions 
their  being  lost,  at  their  return,  they  found  the  right,  at  the  head  of  which 
Demetrius  fought  in  person,  routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
As  long  as  he  nad  been  in  a  condition  to  support  the  enemy's  charge,  he  had 
omitted  nothing  that  valour  and  conduct  were  capable  of,  which  'might  con* 
duce  to  his  success.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  and,  in  the  retreat,  his 
horse  plunged  into  a  bog,  whe^e  those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with  their 
arrows.  He  had  reigned  tw>  ive  years.  Alexander,  by^thisVictory,  knmd 
hhnielf  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria^ 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  repose,  he  sent  to  demand  Cleopatt^, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  in  marria^.  She  was  granted  him, 
and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thither,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of  honour.§ 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III.  having  been  disappointed  of  the  high-priesthood 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt.  He  had  found 
means  to  insinuate  himself  so  well  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philumeter  and 
Cleopatra  his  wife,  that  he  was  become  their  favourite  %nd  most  intimate  con- 
fidant. He  made  use  of  his  influence  at  that  court  to  obtain  the  king's  per- 
mission for  building  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  in  Jerusalem ; 
assuring  him  that  that  favour  would  bring  the  whole  nation  into  his  party  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes :  at  the  same  time  the  high-priesthood  there  was  granted 
to  him  and  his  descendants  for  ever.H  The  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  the 
Jews  to  consent  to  this  innovation ;  it  being  forbid  by  the  law  to  offer  sacrifices 
in  any  place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  he 
overcame  their  repugnance,  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  fore- 
tells this  event  in  these  terms :  "  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the 
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shall  be  called  the  City  of  E  estmction  ;'^  M.  Rollin  savs,  the  City  of  the 
Sun,  or  Heliopolis.  '^  In  that  day  there  shall  bf  an  altar  (o  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  cf  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord. 
And  it  shall  be  for  a  sien  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he 
shall  nnd  them  a  saviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And  the 
Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that 
day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  perform  it."* 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  and,  at  the  same 
(ime,  the  most  remote  from  all  probability.  Nothing  was  more  strictly  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews,  than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in  any  other  place  than  th^ 
temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem ;  how  much  more  then,  to  build  a  temple 
elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  polluted  with  the  most  gross  idolatry,  and  al- 
ways at  enmity  with  the  people  of  God  ?  This,  however,  came  to  pass,exactly 
IS  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  ex- 
posure of  this  prophecy,  which  would  carry  me  too  far  flbm  my  subject. 

Alexander  Bala,  finding  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Syria, thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  which 
the  abundance  and  power  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit.  He  aban- 
doned himself  therefore  to  his  natural  inclination  for  luxury,  idleness,  and  de- 
bauch. He  leA  the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  a  favourite,  named  Ammonias. 
That  insolent  and  cruel  minister  put  to  death  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrius, 
and  widow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
who  continued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos ;  in  fine,  all 
the  persons  of  the  royal  blood  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  master, 
by  that  means,  the  possession  of  the  crown  he  had  usurped  by  an  imposture. 
That  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the  abhorrence  of  the  people.! 

Demetrius,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius,  was  at  Cnidos,  and  began  to  be  of 
an  age  capable  of  council  and  action.  When  he  was  advised  of  this  aversion 
of  the  people,  he  thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  repossessing  himself  of 
his  right  Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose  house  he  lived,  procured  him  some 
companies  of  Cretans,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia.  Tnere  soon  joined  him 
a  sufficient  number  of  malcontents  to  form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  province.  Alexander  opened  his  eyes,  and  quitted 
his  seraglio,  to  apply  himself  to  his  affairs.  He  left  the  government  of  Antioch 
to  Hierax  and  Diodotus.  who  is  also  called  Tryphon,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  formed  of  all  the  troops  he  could  assemble  ;  and  upon  receiving 
advice  that  Apollonius,  governor  of  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for 
Demetrius,  he  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law. 

The  first  thoughts  of  Apollonius  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who  persisted  in 
his  attachment  to  Alexander ;  but  his  success  did  not  answer  his  design,  and 
in  one  day  he  lost  more  than  eight  thousand  men. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom  Alexander  had  applied  in  the  extreme  danger 
wherein  he  found  himself,  came  at  last  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
entered  Palestine  with  a  numerous  army.  All  the  cities  opened  their  gates 
to  him,  according  to  the  orders  they  had  received  from  Alexander  to  that 
effect :  Jonathan  came  to  join  him  at  Joppa,  and  followed  him  to  Ptolemais. 
Upon  his  arrival,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  formed  by  Ammonius  against 
the  life  of  Philometer.  As  Alexander  refused  to  deliver  up  that  traitor,  ne  coa- 
cluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  himself,  and,  in  consequence, 
took  his  daughter  from  him,  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
him,  by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-ascending  the  throne  of  his  father.J 

The  people  of  Antioch  ;Fho  bore  a  violent  hatred  to  Ammonius,  believed 
it  time  to  show  their  resentment.     Having  discovered  him  disguised  like  a  wo> 
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man  they  sacrificed  him  to  their  rage.  Not  content  with  that  rdvenge^dief 
declared  against  Alexander  himself,  and  opened  their  ^ates  to  Ptolemy.  Tbej 
would  even  have  set  him  upon  the  throne,  but  that  prmce,  assuring  them  thai 
he  was  content  with  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  accepting  that  offer,  recom 
mended  to  tliem  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir,  who  accordingly  was  placed  ui>0D 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  matched  with  the  utmost  diJ- 
gence,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  came 
to  a  battle.  Alexander  was  beaten,  and  fled  with  five  hundred  horse  to  Zab 
diel,*  an  Arabian  prince,  with  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  children.  Betrayed 
by  the  person  in  whom  he  had  placed  most  confidence,  his  head  was  ait  off, 
and  sent  to  Ptoiemy,  who  expressed  great  joy  at  the  sight  of  jt.  That  joy  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  he  died  a  few  days  af^er,  of  a  wound  ht  had  received 
in  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander,  king  of  §yria,  and  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king 
of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time ;  the  first  after  a  reign  of  nve  years,  and  the 
second  after  one  of  thirty-five.  Demetrius,  who  had  attained  the  crown  by  this 
victory^  assumed  thf  surname  of  Nicator,  that  is  to  say,  the  Conqueror.  The 
succession  of  Egypt  was  attended  with  more  difficulties.t 

SECTION  IT.— PHYSCOir  ESPOUSES  CLEOPATRA,  AND  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  Or 

EGYPT. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Esypt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  her  brother,  eoikavoured  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the 
son  she  had  by  him.  As  he  waa  yet  very  young,  others  laboured  to  obtain  ii 
for  Physcon,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  late  king's  brother,  and  sent  to  desire  him 
to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hei 
defence,  caused  Onias  and  Dosithses,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  hei 
assistance.  There  was  at 'that  time  a  Roman  ambassador  at  Alexandria, 
named  Thermus,  who  by  his  mediation  accommodated  affairs.  It  was  agreed, 
that  Physcon  should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  educate  her  son,  who  shdmd  be 
declared  heir  to  the  crown;  and  that  Physcon  should  possess  it  during  his 
life.  He  had  no  sooner  married  the  queen,  and  taken  possession  of  the  erown, 
than,  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  he  killed  her  son  in  her  arms.} 

I  nave  already  observed,  that  the  surname  of  Physcon,  given  to  this  prince, 
was  only  a  nickname.  Tnat  which  he  took  to  himself  was  Evergetes.  which 
signifies  the  Benefactor.  The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that  of  Cacoer- 
getes,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  ^^  one  who  ckliglits  in  doing  harm  ;^  a 
surname  to  which  ne  was  better  entitled. 

In  Syria,  affairs  went  on  little  better.  Demetrius,  a  young  prince,  without 
experience,  left  every  thing  to  Lasthenes,  who  had  procured  him  the  Cretans, 
by  whose  aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  corrupt  end  rash  man, 
and  behaved  himself  so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost  his  master  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  most  necessary  to  his  support.^ 

The  first  wrong  step  which  he  took,  was  in  regard  to  the  soldiers,  whom 
Ptolemy,  upon  his  march,  had  put  into  the  maritime  places  of  Phcenicia  and 
Syria,  to  reinforce  the  garrisons.  If  he  had  left  those  garrisons  in  them,  they 
would  have  very  much  augmented  his  forces.  Instead  of  gaininf^  them,  or  at 
jeast  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some  umbrage  which  he  conceived,  he  sent 
urders  to  the  troops  in  Syria,  who  were  in  the  same  garrisons,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  all  the  Egyptian  soldiers ;  which  massacre  was  accordingly  executed.  The 
army  of  Egypt,  which  was  still  m  Syria,  and  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne* 
full  of  just  horror  for  so  barbarous  a  cruelty,  abandoned  him  immediately,  and 
returned  home.  After  which,  he  caused  tne  strictest  search  to  be  made  for  all 
those  who  had  been  concerned  agminst  himself  or  his  father  in  the  last  wars, 
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punished  wkb  death  all  that  coiitd  be  found.  When  he  bciiefed)  after  aU 
these  executions^  that  he  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  fear,  he  broke  the  great- 
est part  of  his  troops,  and  kept  only  bis  Cretans^  and  some  other  foreigners,  in 
his  service  By  tnat  means  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  old  troops, 
who  had  served  under  his  father,  and  being  well  affected  to  himf  would  have 
maintained  him  upon  the  throne,  but  he  rendered  them  his  greatest  enemies, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  sole  means  they  had  to  subsist.  He  found  this  fully 
verified  in  the  insurrections  and  revolutions  which  afterwards  happened. 

Jonathan,  however,  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judea,  formed  the  design  o 
deliverin°:  the  nation  at  length  from  the  evils  it  suffered  from  the  citadel  which 
the  Grecian  idolaters  still  held  in  Jerusalem.  .' 

He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order  to  attack 
It  m  form.  Demetrius,  on  the  complaints  made  to  him  upon  that  occasinn, 
went  to  Ptolemais^  and  commanded  Jonathan  io  attend  him  there,  to  give  an 
account  of  that  affair.  Jonathan  gave  orders  for  poshing  the  siege  vigorously 
in  his  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet  him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  principal 
persons  of  the  nation.  He  carried  with  him  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
presents,  and  appeased  the  king  and  his  ministers  so  successfaUy^  that  he  not 
only  caused  the  accusations  which  had  been  formed  against  him  to  be  rejected, 
out  even  obtained  great  honours  and  new  marks  of  favour.  The  whole  coun- 
try under  his  government  was  discharged  froni  au  oulies,  customs,  and  tri- 
bal es^  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talems,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  king 
by  way  of  equivalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch.  and  cootimiine  to  ffivie  himself  up  im- 
moderately to  all  kinds  of  excess,  vioteoce,  and  cruelty,  Uie  patience  of  the 
pe(tple  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  whole  nation  dnposed  for  a  genera 
revolt.* 

Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon,  who  had  formerly  served  Alex- 
ander^ and  had  shared  the  government  of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  perceiving 
this  disposition  of  the  people,  fbund  the  occasion  favmirable  for  attempting  a 
hardy  enterpi'ise,  which  was  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  by  means 
of  these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel,  to  whom  the  person  and 
education  of  Antipcbu8»  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He 
laid  a  state  of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before  him,  in/brmed  him  of  the  discontent 
of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  soldiery,  ABd  strongly  represented  that 
there  coald  not  be  a  more  favourable  oppoi-tunity  for  settmg  Antiochus  upon 
(he  throne  of  his  father.  He  demanded  thatiihc  young  prince  should  be  put 
into  his  hand^^  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  rights.  His  view  was,  to 
make  use  of  the  pretensions  of  Antioohus,  till  he  had  dethroned  Dentetrius, 
and  afterwards  to  rid  hira9elf  of  the  young  prince,  and  assume  the  crown  to 
himself^  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  penetrated  his  real  design,  or  did 
not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not  assent  t6  it  at  firsL  Tryphon  was 
obliged  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with  him,  to  solicit  and  press  him. 
At  length,  by  force  of  importunity  and  presents^  he  gained  Zabdiel's  consent, 
and  obtained  what  iie  demanded. 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with  vigour,  but 
seeis^  that  he  made  no  progress,  he  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  garrison,  which  he  could  not  drive  out  by  force.  De- 
metrius, who  found  himself  involved  in  great  difficulties,  from  the  frequent  tu- 
mults which  happened  at  Antioch,  where  the  people  conceived  an  invincible 
aversion  for  his  person  and  government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded, 
upon  conditidh  tnat  he  would  send  troops  to  chastise  the  mutineers.  Jonathan 
sent  him  three  thousand  men  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  them, 
believing  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  every  thing,  he  resolved  to 
disarm  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders  accordingly  that  they  should 
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all  lieliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this,  they  rose,  to  the  number  of  one  bim 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  invested  the  palace,  with  a  design  to  kill 
the  king.  The  Jews  immediately  flew  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the  mui 
titude  with  6re  and  sword,  burned  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  killed  or  de- 
stroyed nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rest,  intimidated 
by  so  great  a  misfortune,  demanded  a  peace ;  which  was  granted  them,  and  the 
tumult  ceased.  The  Jews,  after  having  taken  this  terrible  revenge  of  the  wrongs 
the  people  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  principally  during 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  returned  into  their  country,  laden  with  h<^ 
nour  and  booty.* 

Demetrius,  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  put 
many  more  persons  to  death  for  the  late  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates  of 
others^nd  banished  a  great  number.  All  his  subjects  conceived  such  a  ha- 
tred and  animosity  against  him,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  occasion  for 
rising,  and  making  him  experience  the  most  dreadful  eflect  of  their  vengeance. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  made  to  Jonathan,  and  the  great  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  to  him  for  the  aid  which  had  preserved  him,  he  behaved 
no  better  in  regard  to  him  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he  could  do  with- 
out him  for  the  future,  he  did  not  observe  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  him. 
Though  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents  had  been  paid,  he  did  not  desist 
from  demanding  all  the  usual  imposts,  customs,  and  tributes,  with  the  same 
rigour  as  before,  and  with  menaces  to  Jonathan,  of  making  war  upon  him  if 
he  failed. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tryphon  carried  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  to 
be  declared  by  a  manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  broken  by  Deme- 
trius, and  a  great  number  of  other  malcontents,  came  in  crowds  to  join  the 
pretender,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  They  marched  under  his  ensigns  against 
Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Seleucia.  They  took  all  his 
elephants,  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiochus  upon  the 
throne  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Theos,  which  sig> 
nifies  the  God. 

Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation made  him  by  the  new  king,  and  engaged  in  his  part^.  Great  favours 
were  heaped  upon  him,  and  Simon  his  brotner.  A  commission  was  sent  them, 
whereby  they  were  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Antiochus  throuf^hout  all 
Ccelosyria  and  Palestine.  Of  these  troops  they  formed  two  bodies,  with  which 
they  acted  separately,  and  obtained  several  victories  over  the  enemy. 

Tryphon,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point  for  executing  the 
project  he  had  formed  cf  destroying  Antiochus,  and  possessing  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Syria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design,  than  on  the  part  of 
Jonathan,  whose  probity  he  knew  too  well^  even  to  sound  him  upon  entering 
into  his  views.  He  resolved  therefore  to  nd  himself,  at  whatever  price  it  cost 
him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and  entered  Judea  with  an  army,  in  order 
to  take  lim  and  put  him  to  death.  Jonathan  came  also  to  Bethsan  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men.  Tryphon  perceived  that  he  should  get  nothing  by 
force  against  so  powerful  an  army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  amuse  him 
with  fine  words,  and  the  warmest  assurances  of  a  sincere  friendship.  He  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  had  come  thither  only  to  consult  him  upon  their 
common  interests,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  make  him  a  present  of  as  a  free  p(t.  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  these 
protestations  o^  friendship,  and  oblisnng  offers,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops, 
except  three  thousand  men,  of  which  he  kept  only  one  thoasand  about  ntt 
person.  He  sent  the  rest  toward  Galilee,  and  followed  Tryphon  to  PtolematS| 
relying  upon  that  traitor's  oath,  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  He 
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kad  no  tooner  entered  the  place,  than  the  ?ates  were  shut  apon  lim.  Jona- 
than wnii  imnriediately  seized,  and  all  his  followers  put  to  the  sword.  Troops 
were  also  detached  directly  to  follow  and  surprise  the  two  thousand  men,  wno 
were  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had  already  received  advice  of 
what  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his  troops,  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais ;  and 
having  exhorted  one  another  to  defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dear  as  possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They  were  suf- 
fiered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  safe  at  Jerusalem.* 

The  affliction  thei-e  for  what  had  befallen  Jonathan  was  extreme.  The 
Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  courage.  They  chose  Simon  by  universal  consent 
for  tlieir  general,  and  immediately,  by  his  orders,  set  themselves  to  work  with 
all  possible  speed  to  complete  the  fortifications  begun  by  Jonathan  at  Jerusa- 
.em.  And  when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  approached,  Simon  marched 
i^ainst  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again  recourse  to  the  same 
artifices  which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell  Simon; 
that  he  had  only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  he  owed  the  king  one 
hundred  talents ;  that  if  he  would  send  him  thalbum,  and  Jonathan's  two 
^ns  as  hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  Though  Simon  saw  clearly  that  this  proposal  was  no  more  than  a 
feint,  yet,  that  he  might  not  have  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  being  the 
occasion  of  his  brother's  death,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  it,  he  sent  him 
the  money,  and  Jonathan's  two  children.  The  traitor,  notwithstanding,  did 
not  release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second  time  into  Judea,  at  the  head 
of  a  greater  army  than  before^  with  design  to  put  all  things  to  fire  and  sword. 
Simon  kept  so  close  to  him  m  all  his  marches  and  countermarches,  that  he 
frustrated  his  designsj  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Tryphon,on  his  return  into  winter-auarters  in  the  country  of  Galaad,  caused 
Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  believing  that  he  had  no  one  to  fear  after 
him,  gave  orders  to  kill  Antiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to  be  published, 
that  he  died  of  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  himself  king  of  Syria 
in  his  stead,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown.  When  Simon  was  informed 
of  his  brothers  death,  ne  sent  lo  fetch  hb  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  forefathers  at  Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory.! 

Tryphon  passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Romans.  His 
usurpation  was  so  unsteady  without  this,  that  he  perceived  plainly  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  his  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnificent  embassy,  with 
a  gold  statue  of  Victory,  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He  was 
cteated  by  the  Romans.  They  accepted  tne  statue,  and  caused  the  name  of 
Antiochus,  whom  he  had  assassinated,  to  be  inserted  upon  the  inscription,  ai 
if  it  had  come  from  him. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were  received  there  much  more 
honourably,  and  all  the  treaties  made  with  his  predecessors  renewed  with  him.J 

Demetrius  in  the  mean  time,  amused  himself  with  diversions  at  Laodicea, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  deMuches,  without  becoming 
more  wise  from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as  seeming  to  have  the  least 
«ense  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Trj'phon  had  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to  op- 
pose him  and  his  party,  Simon  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to  Deme»  ius,  and  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him.  They  obtained  from  that  prince  a  fonfirmation 
of  the  high-priesthood  and  sovereignty  to  Simon,  exemption  from  all  kinds  of 
tributes  and  imposts,  with  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  acts  of  hostility ;  upon 
conditk>n  that  the  Jews  should  join  him  against  Tryphon.§ 
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Demetrius  at  length  recovered  a  littla  from  his  lethargy,  upon  the  arrivtt 
of  deputies  from  me  east,  who  tame  to  invite  him  thither.  The  Parthians, 
having  almost  over-run  the  whole  east,  and  subjected  all  the  countries  of  Asia 
between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  who  were 
descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  suffer  that  usurpation, 
and  the  haughty  insolence  of  their  new  roasters,  strongly  solicited  Demetrius, 
by  repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put  himself  at  their  head ;  assured  him  of 
a  general  insurrection  against  the  Parthians ;  and  promised  to  supply  him  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  expel  those  usurpers,  and  recover  all  the  pro- 
nnces  of  the  east.  Full  of  these  hopes  Jie  at  length  undertook  that  expedi- 
tion, land  ^passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon  in  possession  of  the  gr^est 
part  of  Sytia.  He  conceived,  that  having  once  made  himself  master  of  the 
east,  with  that  increase  of  power,  he  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  reduce 
that  rebel  at  his  return.* 

As  soon  a<t  he  appeared  in  the  east,  the  Elymsans.  Persians,  and  Bactrians. 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Partnians  in  several 
engagements ;  but  at  lenrth,  under  pretence  of  treating  with  him,  they  got 
him  into>an  amhnscadej  vAere  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut 
to  pieces.  By  this  blow,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  took  such  firm  footing, 
that  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages  afterwards,  and  became  the  terror  of  aU 
its  neighbours,  and  even  equal  to  the  Romans  themselves,  as  to  power  in  the 
field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians,  was  Mithridates,  son  of 
Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wise  prince.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Arsaces 
founded,  and  his  son  Arsaces  II.  established  and  fixed,  this  empire  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapatius  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him ;  he  was  called  also  Arsaces,  which  became  the 
common  name  of  all  the  princes  of  this  race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen 
years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  and  he  to  Mi- 
thridates  his  brother,  in  preference  to  his  own  children,  because  he  had  dis- 
covered more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the  government  of  the  people; 
convinced  that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his  own  power,  ou^ht  to  be  more  atten- 
tive to  the  good  of  the  state,  tha'h  the  advancement  of  his  own  family ;  and 
to  forget  in  some  measut«  that  he  is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a 
king.f  This  Mithridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians,  into  whose  hands 
Demetrius  had  fallen. 

Thnt  prince,'  afler  having  subdued  the  Medes.  Elymseans,  Persians,  and 
Bnctrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  Indift,  oeyond  the  bounds  of  Alex- 
ander's ;  and  ^en  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subiected  also  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia,  so  that  his  empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates 
on  'the  west,  and  the  Gan^s  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  which  still  adhered 
to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by 
showing  them  the  person  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  reduced  to 
so  low  and- shameful  a  condition.  After  that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent 
him  into  Hyrcania,  whidh  was  assigned  him  for  his  place  of  residence,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage.  He  was,  however,  alwa]^ 
regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other  respects  he  had  all  the  liberty 
that  could  be  granted  him  in  that  condition.  His  son  Phraates,  who  succeeded 
him,  treatei  him  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that  having  subjected  several 
different  nations,  he  took  from  each  of  them  whatever  was  best  in  their  laws 
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and  customs,  and  out  of  them  composed  an  excellent  body  of  laws  and  mai- 
ims  of  state,  for  tne  government  of  his  empire.  This  was  making  a  glorion 
use  of  his  victories ;  by  so  much  the  more  laudable  as  it  is  uncommon  and 
almost  unheard  of,  for  a  victor  to  be  more  intent  upon  improving  by  the  wise 
customs  of  the  nations^ than  upon  enriching  himself  out  of  their  spoils.  It 
was  by  this  nneans  that  Miihridat'^s  established  the  empire  of  the  rarthians 
upon  solid  foundations,  ^ave  it  a  firm  consistency,  eflectually  attached  the 
conquered  provinces  to  it,  and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which  con- 
tinued many  ages,  without  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Numh 
of  the  Parthians,  who  taught  that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage  valour  with 
discipline,  and  to  blend  the  wise  authority  of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  ailns. 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Jewbh  nation.  They  had  contended  long  with  incredible  efforts  against  the 
kings  of  Syria,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  preservatior 
of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  the  favourable 
advantage  of  the  king  of  Syria's  captivity,  and  of  the  civil  wars  with  which 
that  empire  was  continually  torn,  to  secure  tne  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general 
assembly  of  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  Simon  was 
chosen  general,  to  whose  family  they  owed  most  essential  obligations,  and  gave 
him  the  government,  with  the  title  of  sovereign,  as  well  as  that  of  high-pnest: 
they  decmred  this  double  power,  civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary  in  his  family. 
These  two  titles  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Demetrius,  but  limited  to  hit 
person.  After  his  death,  both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  posterity,  and 
continued  united  for  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  the 
Parthians.  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  children  in  Seleucia.  where  many  of 
Tryphon's  soldiers  came  over  to  her  party.  That  man,  wno  was  naturally 
brutal  and  cruel,  had  industriously  concealed  those  defects  under  appearances 
of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he  believed  it  necessary  to  please  the  peo- 
ple for  the  success  of  his  ambitious  designs.  When  he  saw  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  he  quitted  an  assumed  character,  that  laid  him  under  so 
much  constraint,  and  ^ave  himself  up  entire*  v  to  his  bad  inclinations.  Many 
therefore  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cleo- 
patra. These  desertions  did  not  however  sufficiently  augment  her  party,  to 
put  her  in  a  condition  to  support  herself.  Sh^was  also  afraid,  lest  the  people 
of  Seleucia  should  choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  to  support 
a  siege  out  of  affection  for  her  person.  She  therefore  sent  proposals  to  An- 
tiochus  Sidetes,  die  brother  of  Demetrius,  for  uniting  their  forces,  and  proposed 
on  that  condition  to  marry  him,  and  procure  him  the  crown.  For  when  she 
was  informed  that  Demetrius  had  married  Rhodoguna,  she  was  so  much  en 
raged,  that  she  observed  no  measures  any  farther,  and  resolved  to  seek  her 
support  in  a  new  marriage.  Her  children  were  yet  too  young  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  precarious  crown,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character  Ik  pay  much  re- 
gard to  their  right.  As  Antiochus,  therefore,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
after  them,  she  fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him  for  her  husband.* 

This  Antiochrs  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  had  been  sent 
to  Cnidos  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  during  the  war  between  th^^r  fathoraod 
Alexander  Bala,  to  secure  them  against  the  revolutions  he  apprehended,  and 
which  actually  happened,  as  has  been  said  before.  Having  accepted  Cleo- 
patra's offei:s,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  be  complained  of  Tryphon's  unjuil 
usurpation,  on  whom  he  promised  a  speedy  vengeance.  To  engage  him  in  hit 
interests,  he  made  him  great  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  much  greatCTf 
irhen  he  should  ascend  the  throne.f 

*  A.  M.  .*J8n4.     Ant.  J.  C.  J40. 
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Accordini^ty,  in  die  beginning  of  the  followinff  year,  he  made  a  descent  infc 
l$3rria  with  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  which  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  at 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands ;  and  after  havine  espoused  Cleopatra, 
and  joined  what  troops  she  had  with  his  own,  he  took  the  field,  and  marched 
against  Tryphon.  The  greatest  part  of  that  usurpA-'s  troops,  weary  of  his 
tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  to  the  army  of  Antiochus,  which 
amounted  at  that  time  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  eighi 
thousand  horse.*  , 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  he  retired  to  Dora,  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there, 
by  sea  and  land,  with  all  his  forces.  The  plac^  could  not  hold  out  long  against 
so  powerful  an  army.  Tryphon  escaped  b)  sea  toward  Orthosia,  another 
maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Apamea,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  he  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death.  Antiochus  thus  terminated 
the  usurpation,  and  ascended  his  father's  throne,  which  he  possessed  nine  years. 
His  passion  for  hunting  occasioned  his  being  called  Sidetes^  or  the  hunter,  from' 
the  word  zidah,  which  has  the  same  signincation  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judea,  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  obtain  then 
acknowledgment  of  his  title,  and  to  renew  their  ancient  treaties.  They  were 
very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired.  The  senate,  in  consequence, 
caused  the  consul  Piso  to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Attains  king  of 
Pergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  Demetrius  king  of  Syria,t  Mithri- 
dates  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands  with  whom  the  Romans  were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to  them,  that 
the  Jews  were  their  friends  and  allies,  and  in  consequence,  that  they  should 
not  undertake  any  thing  to  their  prHudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  only  granted  dimon  so  advantageous  an  alliance  from 
the  necessity  of  his  present  circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the  fetter  from  the  Romans 
did  not  prevent  him  from  declaring  against  Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the 
magnificent  promises  he  had  made  him,  and  from  sending  troops  into  Judea, 
under  the  command  of  Cendebseus,  who  was  overthrown  m  a  battle  by  Judas 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon. 

Physcon  had  reigncid  seven  years  in  Egypt.  History  relates  nothing  of 
him,  during  all  that  time,  but  ni|jinstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties.  Nevei 
was  there  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  debauch,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cruel 
and  bloody.  All  the  rest  of  his  CQnduct  was  as  contemptible  as  his  vices  were 
enormous ;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in  public  the  extravagances  of  an  in 
fant,  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
his  subjects.  Without  Hierax,his  first  minister,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
dethroned.  This  Hierax  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Bala,  the  government  of  that  city  had  been  given, 
in  conjunction  with  Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon.  Af^er  the  revo- 
hition  which  happened  in  Syria  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into  the  service 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  soon  became  his  captain-general,  and  prime  minister. 
As  he  was  vaiiant  in  the  fie.d,  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  the  troops  to 
be  well  paid,  and  amending  the  faults  which  his  master  committed,  by  a  wise 
and  equitable  government,  and  by  preventing  and  redressing  them  as  mucfa 
as  possible,  he  had  been  till  then  so  fortunate  is  to  support  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state.t 

But  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hierax  was  dead,  or  the  prudence  and 
ability  of  that  first  min'ister  were  no  longer  capable  of  restraining  the  foUy  of 

•  A.  M.  33«5.     An!  J.  (.'.  139. 
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this  prince,  the  aflairs  of  Egypt  went  on  worse  than  ever.  Phjracon,  without 
3U]y  reason,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  ex- 
pressed the  most  zeal  in  procuring  him  the  crown  after  his  brother's  death, 
and  maintaining  it  upon  his  head.  Athenaeus  places  Hierax  in  this  number,  but 
without  mentioning  the  time.  He  also  put  to  death,  or  at  least  banished,  most 
of  those  who  had  iHK'n  in  favour  with  Philometer  his  brother,  or  had  only  held 
employments  during  his  reign ;  and  by  permitting  his  foreign  troops  to  plun- 
der and  murder  at  diccretion,  he  terrified  Alexandria  so  much,  that  tne  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty ,  thought  it  necessary  to  retire  into 
H>reign  countries,  and  the  city  remained  almost  a  desert.  To  supply  their 
places,  when  he  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  he  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whoever  would 
come  and  settle  there,  of  whatever  nation  they  were,  should  meet  with  the 
greatest  encouragements  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable  numbers 
whom  this  proposal  suited  very  well.  The  houses  that  had  been  abandoned 
were  given  them,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted  them, 
which  had  been  enjo\'ed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  by  this  means  the  city 
was  repeopled.* 

As  among  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
grammarians,  philosophers,  geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and  other 
masters  in  the  liberal  sciences ;  it  happened  from  thence,  that  the  polite  arts 
ind  sciences  began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands;  in  a 
word,  in  every  place  to  which  the  illustrious  fugitives  carried  them.  The  con- 
tinual wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  had  almost  extinguished  the 
sciences  in  all  those  countries,  and  they  would  have  been  entirely  lost  in  those 
limes  of  confusion,  if  they  had  not  found  protection  under  the  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria.  The  nrst  of  those  princes,  by  founding  his  Museum  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his  fine  library,  had  drawn  about  him 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Greece.  The  s^^cond  and  third  following  the 
ibimder's  steps  in  that  respect,  Alexandria  became  the  city  of  the  world,  where 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  most  cultivated,  while  they  were  almost  ab- 
solutely neglected  every  where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
city  studied  or  professed  some  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  their  youth.  So  that  when  the  cmelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  their  most 
general  recourse  for  subsistence,  was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what 
they  knew.  They  opened  schools  in  those  countries  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
ihey  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at  a  low  price,  which  very  much 
increased  the  number  of  their  disciples.  By  this  means  the  arts  and  sciences 
began  to  rfevive  wherever  they  were  dispersed,  that  is  to  iay, throughout  what 
we  call  the  whole  east,exactlv  in  the  same  manner  as  they  took  new  birth  io 
the  west,  after  the  taking  of  ftonstaniinople  by  the  Turks. 

About  the  time  that  strangers  came  in  crowds  to  repeople  Alexandria,  P 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  Sp.  Mummius.  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived  there  at 
ambassadors  from  Rome.  •  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  send  frequcnJ 
embassies  to  their  allies,  irt  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their  aflairs,  and  Xq 
accommodate  their  differences.  It  was  with  this  view  that  three  of  the  greatest 
persons  in  the  state  were  sent  at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders  ta 
po  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  and  to  see  in  what  condition  the  af- 
fairs of  those  countries  were;  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  treaties  made 
with  them  were  observed ;  and  to  remedy  whatever  they  should  find  amiss. 
They  discharged  this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  address, 
and  rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  in  restor- 
ing order  among  them,  and  in  accommodating  their  differences,  that  as  soon 
as  they  -etumed  to  Rome,  ambassadors  came  from  all  parts  where  they  had 
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passed,  to  return  tlie  seiiute  thanks  for  having  sent  persons  of  such  extnLtirdi 
Dary  merit  among  them,  and  wliose  wisdom  and  goodness  they  ;t)u[d  nevei 
sufficiently  admire.* 

The  fii-st  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their  instructions,  was  Alexan- 
dria. The  king  received  them  there  with  great  magnificence.  As  to  them- 
selves, they  were  so  plain  in  their  manners,  that  on  entering,  Scipio,  who  was  the 
greatest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend  with  nim^  who  was  Pane- 
tius  the  philosopher,  and  five  domestics.  Not  his  doniestics,  savs  a  histo- 
lian,  but  his  victories  were  considered ;  he  was  not  esteemed  lor  his  gold  or 
liis  silver,  but  for  his  personal  virtues  and  qualities.!  Though,  during  the  whole 
time  of  tneir  residence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused  them  to  be  served  widi 
whatever  was  most  delicate  and  exquisite,  they  never  touched  any  thing  but 
the  most  simple  and  common  meats ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  serving  only 
to  enervate  die  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  So  great,  even  at  that  time,  were 
the  ptoderation  and  temperance  of  the  Romans ;  but  luxury  and  pomp  assumed 
their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  nad  fully  viewed  Alexandria,  and  regulated  the 
affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They  sa^w  with  their  own  eyes,  or  werp  in- 
formed upon  the  places  themselves,  the  indnite  number  of  cities,  and  the  great 
multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  in  that  kingdom  ;  the  strength  of  its  natural 
situation  ;  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  all  the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They 
found  that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and  formidable^but  a  prince 
of  capacity  and  application ;  for  Physcon,  ^ho  then  reigned,  was  in  no  respect 
qualified  for  that  dignity.  Nothing  could  be  more  despicable  than  the  idea 
he  gave  them  of  himself,  in  all  the  audiences  which  they  held  with  him.  His 
cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  other  vices,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  lurther  proofs  of  them  in  the  sequel.  The  deformity 
of  his  body  sufficiently  corresponded  whh  that  of  his  mind  :  nothing  wns  ever 
worse  put  together.  His  stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  h  id  a 
belly  of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  there  was  no  man  could  embrace  hiji]  in  his 
arms.  This  largeness  of  his  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nick- 
name of  Physcon.  Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so  transparent  a  stuffj 
that  all  his  deformity  might  be  seen  through  it.  He  never  appeared  in  public 
but  in  a  chaiiot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  of  flesh,  wnich  was  the  frch 
of  intemperance,  unless  when  he  walked  with  Scipio.  So  that  the  latter,  turs- 
BK  towards  Panetius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  '^  the  Alexandrians  src 
oblieed  to  us  for  seeing  their  king  walk  on  foot.^'J 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the  kings,  o 
whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  the  throne,  but  even  human  na- 
ture itself,  by  the  most  horrid  vices.  It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  that  long  list 
of  kings,  whose  history  we  have  related,  how  few  there  are  who  deserve  that 
name.  What  comparison  is  there  between  those  monsters  of  desolation  aiul 
cruelty,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  one  of  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  who  was 
as  great  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  could  be  found  among  the  pagans? 
Justin  accordingly  says  of  him,  that  while  he  visited  and  considered  with 
curiosity  the  rarities  of  Alexandria,  he  was  himself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city 
^  Dum  inspicit  urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  Alexandrinis  fuii." 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  at  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.    His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  called  also  Philometer,  succeeded 

*  Cic.  in  Somn.  Scip.     Atbeo.  1.  vi.  j>.  273.  et  1.  xii.  p.  549.     Val.  Max.  I.  ir.  r.  3.     Diod   Lr^at   xxxu 
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him.  As  tlie  latter  was  very  youn^  when  his  father  Eumenes  died,  he  had 
be<-n  under  the  tuiticn  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  was  also  left  by  the 
will  of  Eumenes.  Attalus  save  his  nephew  the  best  education  he  could,  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  to  him  the  throne,  though  he  had  sons  of  his  own ; 
a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was  laudable,  most  princes  thinking  no  less  of  trans- 
ferring their  crowns  to  their  posterity,  tlian  of  preserving  them  to  themselves 
during  their  lives.* 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
Philometer  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner.  He 
had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  his  near- 
est relations,  and  the  best  friends  of  his  house.  He  caused  almost  all  those 
who  had  served  his  father  and  uncle  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  to  have  their 
throats  cut,  under  the  pretence  that  some  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Stra- 
tonice,  who  died  of  a  disease  in  a  very  advanced  age,  and  others  his  wife  Bere- 
nice, who  died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with  which  she  had  been  taken  very 
natinrally.  He  put  others  to  death  under  tne  most  frivolous  suspicions,  and  with 
them,  their  wives,  children,  and  families.  He  caused  these  executions  to  be  com- 
mitted by  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had  expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savage 
and  cruel  nations,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  excessive  barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  in  this  manner,  the  most 
worthy  persons  of  hb  kingdom,  he  ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He  ap- 
peared no  more  in  the  city,  and  eat  no  longer  in  public.  He  put  on  old  clothes, 
suffered  his  beard  to  grow  without  taking  care  of  it,  and  did  every  thing  which 
persons  accused  of  capital  crimes  used  to  do  in  those  days,  as  if  he  intended 
thereby  to  acknowledge  his  own  late  iniquiiy. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly.  He  renounced  the  cares 
of  state,  and  retired  into  his  garden,  and  applied  himself  to  digging  the  ground, 
and  sowing  all  sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as  wholesome  herbs ;  then  poison- 
ing the  good  with  the  juice  cff  the  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that  manner  as  pre- 
sents to  his  friends.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of 
the  like  nature,  which,  happily  for  his  subjects,  lasted  only  five  years. 

He  undertook  to  practise  tm  trade  of  a  founder,  and  formed  the  model  of 
a  monument  of  brass,  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  While  he  was  at  work  in 
casting  the  metal,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  in  seven  days,  and  delivered  his  subjects  from  an  abominable 
lyrant.j 

He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman  people  his  heirs. 
Cudemus  of  Pergamus,  carried  this  will  to  Rome.  The  principal  article  was 
expressed  in  th^e  terms.  ^  Let  th«  Roman  people  inherit  all  my  fortune$,*^X 
As  soon  as  it  was  read^  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people,  always  at- 
tentive to  conciliate  their  favour,  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  ascending  the 
tribune  of  harangues,  proposea  the  following  law,  viz :  that  all  the  ready 
money  which  should  arise  from  the  succession  to  this  prince,  should  be  distri- 
buted among  the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be  sent  as  colonies  into  the  country 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  support 
themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  tools  and 
other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.  That  as  to  the  cities  and  lands  which 
were  under  the  government  of  that  prince,  the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any 
decree  in  regard  to  them,  and  that  the  disposal  of  them  should  be  left  to  ihe 
people ;  which  highly  offended  the  senate.  That  tribune  was  killed  shortly  after. 

Aristonicns,  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  royal  blood,  was  active 
to  take  possession  of  the  dominions  of  Attalus.  He  was  indeed  the  son  of  Eu- 
menes by  a  courtezan.  He  easily  engaged  the  niaiority  of  the  cities  in  his 
party,  because  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  government  of  kings. 

*  A.  M.  3866.     AdU  J.  C    138     Jostio-  I.  zzivi.  c.  4-     Strab.  I.  xiii.  p.  634.     Plut  in  Demetr.  p.  897 
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Some  cities  out  of  their  feur  of  the  Romans,  refused  at  first  {3  acknowledge^ 
him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force.* 

As  iiis  party  grew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Crassus 
Mucianus  against  him.  It  was  observed  of  this  general,  that  he  was  so  per- 
fectly master  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  in  a  manner  fornaeJ 
6ve  different  languages,  that  he  pronounced  his  decrees  according  to  the  par- 
ticular idiom  of  tliose  who  pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him  very  agree- 
able to  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  All  the  neighbouring  princes  in  alliance  witli 
the  Roman  people,  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  C^ppadocia,  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  jomed  him  with  their  troops.f 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  havins:  engaged  in  a  battle  with 
disadvantage,  his  army,  which  he  then  commanded  in  quality  of  proconsul, 
was  defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the  shame  of  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyma.J 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon  revenged  his  death. 
Having  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he  gave  Astronicus  battle,  entirely  routed 
his  army,  besieged  him  soon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at  length  made  him  pri 
soner.     All  Phrygia  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet,  which  he  loaded  with  the  treasures 
of  Attulus.  Manius  Aquilius,  who  had  lately  been  elected  consul,  was  has- 
tening to  take  his  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  'to  this  war,  and  deprive  him 
of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found  that  Aristonicus  had  set  out ;  and  some 
lime  after,  Perpenna,  who  had  begun  his  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Perga- 
mus.  Aquilius  soon  terminated  this  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly  four  years. 
Lydia,  Caria,  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a  word,  all  that  composed  the  king- 
dom of  Attains,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
common  name  of  Asia.§ 

The  senate  had  decreed, that  the  city  of  Phocaea,  which  had  declared  against 
the  Romans,  both  in  this  last  war,  and  in  that  against  Antiochus,  should  be 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was  a  colony  of  Phocsa, 
moved  as  much  with  the  danger  of  their  founders  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own 
city  had  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rftme  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
the  senate  and  people  in  tlieir  favour.  However  just  their  indignation  was 
against  Phocsea,  they  could  not  refuse  that  favour  to  the  ardent  solicitations 
o!  a  people,  whom  they  had  always  held  in  the  highest  consideration,  and  who 
rendered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the  tender  concern  and  grati- 
tude they  expressed  for  their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  as  a 
reward  for  tlie  aid  he  had  given  the  Romans  in  that  war.  But  after  his  death 
ihey  dispossessed  his  son,  the  great  Mithridates,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this  war,  had  left  six  chil- 
dren. Rome,  to  re^i  ard  m  the  sons  the  services  of  the  father,  added  Lycao- 
nia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen  Laodice,  not  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent,  but  the  cruelty  of  a  step-mother.  To  secure  all  autho- 
rity to  herself,  slie  poisoned  ^we  of  her  children,  and  the  sixth  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  if  his  relations  had  not-taken  him  out  of  the  murderous 
hanrls  ol'  that  Maegara,  whose  crimes  the  people  soon  revenged  by  a  violent 
death. 

Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received. the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Aristonicus,  after  having  been  exhibited  to  the  people,  was  carried  to  prison^ 
•vvhore  he  was  strangled.  Such  wen^  the  consequences  of  the  will  of  Attalus.ll 

Milhridates,  in  the  letter  whicli  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
Parthia,  accused  the  Romans  of  having  forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus,lf  in  ordei 
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to  deprive  Aristonicus,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  of  his  father's  kingdom,  which 
appertained  to  him  of  ri^ht :  but  it  is  a  declared  enemy  who  charges  them  with 
this.  It  is  more  surprisini^  that  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems  to  make 
the  Roman  people  the  same  reproach,  and  to  insinuate  that  they  had  attained 
th«  succession  by  fraud  : 

Neqiw  Attali 
If  ootot  heres  refiam  occupavi.  Hor.  Od.  zriii.  1.  ii. 

Vor  hare  I  seized,  aa  heir  unknown. 
The  Phryfiaa'f  kin^'lum  for  my  own. 

There  remains,  however,  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret  intrigue  or  soli 
citation  to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  this  will  without  inter- 
ruption.    I  shall  now  resume  the  thread  o(  my  history. 

SECTION  V. — SIOETES  TAKES  JERUSALEM,  AND  THEN  MAKES  WAR  AGAINST  THE 

PARTHIANS.      PHYSCON's  CRUELTY  AND  DEATH. 

Simon,  with  two  of  his  sons,  having  been  slain  by  treason,  John,  another 
of  them,  sumamed  Hyrcanus,  was  proclaimed  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  in  his  father^  stead.*     Here  ends  the  histroy  of  the  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste  to  take  advantage 
of  the  death  of  Simon,  and  advanced  at  the  nead  of  a  powerful  army  to  re- 
duce Judea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege  with  incredible 
▼alour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he 
caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be  mad<  to  the  king.^  His  condition  was  not 
known  m  tne  camp.  Those  who  were  about  the  King's  person,  pressed  hiVn 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  for  exterminating  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. They  represented  to  him,  recurring  to  past  ages,  that  they  had  been 
driven  out  of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred 
by  men ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had  no 
communication  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other  people ;  that  they  did  not  adore  - 
the  same  gods ;  that  they  had  laws,  customs,  and  a  religion,  entirely  different 
from  that  of  all  other  nations ;  that  therefore  they  well  deserved  to  be  treated 
oy  other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  that  all  people  should  unite  in  ex- 
tirpating them.  Diodorus  Siculus,as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was  owing 
solely  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  Antiochus  that  the  Jewish  nation 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Hyrcanus.  It  was  aereed, 
that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jem 
salem  should  be  demolished ;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for 
Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judea :  the  peace 
was  concluded  on  these  conditions.  Antiochus  also  demanded,  that  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  would  have  put  a  garrison  in  it ;  but  Hyr 
canus  would  not  consent  to  that,  on  account  of  the  miseries  the  nation  had 
suffered  from  the  garrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose  rather  to  pay  the 
king  the  sum  of  nve  hundred  talents,  which  he  demanded  as  an  equivalent. 
The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  because  it  could  not  be  immediately  rati 
fied,  hostages  were  given,  among  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  going  to  command  in  Spain  during  the  war 
with  Numantia,  Antiochus  Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and  magnificent  presents 
Some,  generals  would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use.  Scipio  le- 
ceived  them  in  public,  sitting  upon  his  tribunal,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  army, 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  quaistor,t  to  be  applied 
in  rewarding  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  distinguish  themselves  io 
the  service.!     By  such  conduct  a  generous  and  noble  soul  is  known. 
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Demetrias  Nicator  had  been  kept  many  years  in  captW  y  by  the  ParthiaMi 

in  Hyrcania,  where  he  wanted  nothing  except  Hberty^  w  choct  which  ail  ebe 
is  misery.    lie  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it,  ajd  to  return  into  his 
own  kingdom,  but  always  without  success.  He  was  twice  retakon  in  his  flight. 
and  punished  only  with  being  carried  back  to  the  place  of  his  conflnement^ 
where  he  was  guarded  with  more  care,  but  always  treated  with  the  same  majg 
nificonce.     This  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  and  clemency  in  tht 
Parihians ;  interest  had  some  share  in  iL     They  had  views  of  making  them 
selves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  however  remote  they  were,  and  waited 
a  favourable  opportunity,  when,  under  colour  of  going  to  re-establish  Deme 
trius  upon  the  throne,  they  might  take  possession  of  it  for  themselves.* 

Antiochus  Sidetes  thought  proper  to  prevent  this  design,  and  marched 
against  Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  rarthians'  late 
usurpation  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  the  east,  which  his  ancestors 
had  always  possessed,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  strong  inducement 
with  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces  for  their  expulsion.  His  army  consisted  of 
more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  the  traia 
of  luxury  had  added  to  it  so  great  a  multitude  of  sutlers,  cooks,  confectionasy 
actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women,  that  they  were  almost  four  times  as 
numerous  as  the  soldiers,  and  might  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thousand. 
There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  account,  but  if  two  thirds  were  de- 
ducted, there  would  still  remain  a  numerous  train  of  useless  mouths.  The 
luxury  of  the  camp  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  adminis* 
tered  to  it.  Gold  and  silver  glittered  on  all  sides,  even  upon  the  legs  of  the 
private  soldiers.  The  instruments  and  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  of  syver, 
as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  a  feast,  and  not  to  a  want 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  vanquished  Phraates  in  three  bat- 
tles, and  retook  Babylonia  and  Media.  All  the  province?  in  the  east,  which 
had  formerly  appertained  to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off  the  Parthian  yoke, 
and  submitted  ta  him,  except  Parthia  itself,  where  Phraates  found  himself  re- 
duced witliin  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus,  prince 
of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition,  and  having  had  his 
share  in  all  these  victories,  returned  home,  laden  with  glory,  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passes  ^he  winter  in  the  east.  The  prodigious  num- 
ber of  the  traops,  including  the  train  before  mentioned,  obliged  them  to  sepa- 
rate, and  rernove  so  far  from  each  other,  that  thev  could  not  easily  rejoiD  and 
form  a  body,  in  case  of  being  attacked.  The  inhabitants,wfaointbey  insulted 
extremely  in  their  quarters,  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  trou- 
blesome guests,  whom  nothing  could  satisfy,  conspired  with  the  Parthians  to 
massacre  them  all  in  one  day,  in  their  quarters,  without  giving  them  time  to 
assemble ;  which  was  accordmgly  executed.  Antiochus,  who  had  kept  a  body 
of  troops  always  about  his  person,  marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  to  him. 
but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  All 
the  rest  of  the  army  wcic  either  massacred  in  their  quarters  the  same  day,  or 
made  prisoners ;  so  that  out  of  so  great  a  multitude,  scarcely  one  escaped  to 
carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  irreat  gripf  and  consternation  there.  The  death  of  Antiocbiii, 
a  prince  esteemt-d  for  so  many  excellent  qualities,  was  particulariy  lamented. 
Plutarch  relates  a  saying  of  his,  very  much  to  his  honour.  One  day,  haviaf 
lost  himself  while  hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into  the  cottage  of  some 
poor  people,  \^ho  received  him  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  without  know* 
mg  him.  At  supper,  having  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  person  and  coo- 
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inct  of  the  king,  they  said  he  was  in  every  things  else  a  good  prince,  biit  thai 
his  too  great  passion  for  hunting  mnde  him  neglect  the  anairs  of  the  kingdom, 
aiid  repose  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers,  whose  actii  ns  did  not  always 
correspond  with  the  go€)dness  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus  made  no  answer 
at  that  time.  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  the  cottage,  he 
was  known.  He  repeated  to  his  officers  what  had  passed  the  evening  before, 
and  told  them  by  way  of  reproach,  "  Since  I  have  taken  you  into  my  service, 
I  have  not  heard  a  truth  concerning  myself  till  yesterday."* 

Pnraat«»s  having  been  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  at  last  released  Deme- 
trius, and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  that  his 
return  would  occasion  such  troubles  as  would  induce  Antiochus  lo  follow  him. 
But  after  the  massacre,  he  detached  a  party  of  horse  to  retake  him.  Deme- 
trius, who  apprehended  a  counternmnd  of  that  nature,  had  marched  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  he  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  before  that  party  arrived 
upon  the  frontier.  In  this  manner  he  recovered  his  dominions,  and  made 
^reat  rejoicings  upt)n  that  occasion,  while  all  the  rest  of  Syria  were  in  tears, 
deploring  the  loss  of  the  army,  in  which  few  families  had  not  some  relation. 

rhraaies  caused  the  body  oi  Antiochus  to  be  sought  for  among  the  dead, 
and  put  into  a  coffin  of  silver.  He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honourably  inter- 
red with  his  ancestors;  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughters  among  the  cap- 
tives, he  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  married  her. 

Antiochus  being  dead,  Hyrcanus  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  and  divi- 
sions which  happened  throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his  do- 
minions, by  making  himself  master  of  manv  places  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Arabia,  which  lay  commodiously  for  him.  fie  laboured  also  at  the  same  time 
lo  render  himself  absolute  and  independent.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  that 
endeavour,  that  from  thenceforth  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  descendants 
depended  in  the  least  upon  the  kin^  of  Syria.  They  threw  off  entirely  the 
yoke  of  subjection,  and  even  that  of  homage.j 

Phraates,  elate  with  his  great  successes,  and  the  victory  he  had  gained,  was 
f  If  carrying  the  war  into  Syria,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  his  dominions  by  An- 
(iochus.  But,  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  that  expedition,  an  unex- 
pected war  broke  out  with  the  Scythians,  who  found  him  employment  enough  at 
liorne,  to  remove  all  thoughts  of  disquieting  others  abroad.  Fmding  himself  vi- 
gorously pursued  by  Antiochus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  demanded  aid  of  that  peo- 
ple. When  they  arrived,  the  affair  was  terminated,  and  having  no  farther  oc- 
casion for  them,  he  would  not  give  then  the  sums  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them. 
The  Scythians  immediately  turned  their  arms  against  himself,  to  avenge  them- 
selves for  the  injustice  he  had  done  theni.t 

It  was  a  great  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted  so  powerful  a  nation 
by  a  mean  and  sordid  avarice ;  and  he  committed  a  second,  no  less  considera- 
ble, in  the  war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against  that  nation,  he  sought  aid 
from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  more  hateful  than  to  the  Scy- 
thians inemselves ;  these  were  the  Greek  foreign  troops,  who  had  been  in  the 
Pay  ol  Antiochus  in  the  last  war  against  him,  and  had  been  made  prisoners, 
liraates  thought  proper  to  incorporate  them  into  his  own  troops;  Mieving 
that  he  should  considerably  reinforce  them  by  that  means.  But  when  they 
saw  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be  revenged 
for  the  injuries  and  ill  treatment  they  had  suffered  during  their  captivity  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  armies  engaged,  they  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  such 
a  tuni  to  the  battle,  while  the  victory  was  in  suspense,  that  Ph raises  was  de- 
feated with  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  perished  in  the  pursuit, toge- 
ther with  almost  the  whole  of  his  army.  The  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  con 
tented  themselves  with  plundeimg  the  country,  and  then  retired  to  their  seve 
ral  homes. 
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When  tli«y  were  gone,  Artaban,  the  uncle  of  Phraates,  caused  .-umself  to  he 
crowned  king:  of  the  Parihians.  He  was  killed  some  days  after  in  a  battk 
with  the  Tho^arians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridates  was  his  successor, 
who  for  his  glorious  actions  was  surnamed  the  Great. 

During  all  these  revolutions  in  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  empires,  Ptolemy 
Physcon  did  not  alter  his  conduct  in  Egypt.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
on  his  marriage  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  his  brother^s  widow,  he 
had  killed  the  son  she  had  by  his  brother,  in  her  arms,  on  the  very  day  of  tneir 
nuptials.  Afterwards,  having  taken  a  disgust  for  the  mother,  he  fell  passioo- 
ately  in  love  with  one  of  her  daughters  by  Philometer,  called  also  Cleopatra. 
He  began  by  violating  her,  and  then  married  her,  after  turning  away  her 
mother.* 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  repeople  it,  and  supply  the  phce  of  those  whom 
his  first  cruelties  had  obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out  of  a 
condition  to  do  him  injury,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cut  of  al!  the  young 
people  in  the  city,  in  whom  its  whole  force  consisted.  For  that  purpose,  be 
caused  them  to  be  invested  one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the  place  of  ex- 
ercise, when  the  assembly  there  was  most  numerous,  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.  The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  bum 
him  in  it;  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived  there,  and  made  bis  escape 
into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son  Memphitis.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  put  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  He  immedi 
ately  raised  troops  to  make  war  upon  the  new  queen  and  her  adherents. 

But,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make  his  son  king,  to 
whom  he  nad  given  the  government  of  Cyrenaica,  he  caused  him  to  come  to 
him,  and  put  him  to  death  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  only  to  preventa  pretended 
danger,  wnich  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely  alarmed  imagination.  That 
barbarity  enraged  every  body  the  more  against  him.  They  pulled  down  and 
dashed  to  pieces  all  his  statues  in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  roused  the  people  to  this  action,  and  to  be  re- 
venged of  her,  ordered  the  throat  of  Memphitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince 
whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He  afterwards  caused  the 
bodv  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  with  the  head  entire,  that  it 
might  be  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  with  orders 
to  wait  till  the  birth-day  of  that  princess,  which  approached,  and  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and  then  to  present  it  to  ner.  His  orders 
were  obeyed.  The  chest  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings 
of  the  feast,  which  were  immediately  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentations. 
The  horror  cannot  be  expressed,  which  the  view  of  that  sad  object  excited 
against  the  tyrant,  whose  monstrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnaturaJ 
and  extraordinaiy  a  crime.  The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  public,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  enect  as  with  the  court,  who  had 
first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people  ran  to  their  arms,  and  nothing  was 
thought  of,  but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from  ever  re-ascending  the  throne. 
An  army  was  formed,  and  the  Command  of  it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom  the 
queen  had  appointed  general,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.! 

Ptolemy  Physcon)  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side,  gave  the  command 
of  It  to  Hegflochus,  and  sent  him  against  the  Alexandrians.  A  battle  was 
fought,  andlpined  by  Hegelochus ;  he  even  took  Marsyas  prisoner,  and  sent 
him  laden  with  chains  to  Physcon.  It  was  expected  that  so  bloody  a  t^^t 
would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  hot  he  acted 
n  a  quite  contrary  manner.     He  pardoned  him,  and  set  him  at  liberty  :  for 
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fi«4din^  by  expert  nee,  tliat  his  cruelties  only  clre\¥  misfortunes  ujjon  him,  he 
b€gan  to  abate  in  tliem,  aud  strove  to  acquire  honour  by  his  lenity.  Cleopa- 
tra, reduced  to  preat  fxneniities  by  the  h)ss  of  her  army,  which  was  almost 
entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demnnd  aid  of  Demetrius,  kine  of 
Syria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Philometer,  and  promised  nim 
the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Demetrius,  without  hesitation,  accepted 
that  proposal,  and  marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his  haughtiness,  tyranny 
and  excesses,  than  Physcon  by  the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, employed  in  the  siege  of  Pelusium.  they  took  up  arms.  The  people 
of  Antioch  began,  and  after  them  those  of  Apamea ;  many  other  cities  of  Syria 
followed  their  example,  and  ioined  with  them.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  leave 
Egypt,  in  order  to  reduce  his  own  subjects  to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute 
of  the  aid  she  expected  from  him,  embarked  with  all  her  treasures,  and  took 
refuge  with  her  daughter,  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra  tne  daughter  had  been  first  married  to  Alexander  Bala, 
and  afterwards  to  Demetrius,  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Philometer.  But 
Demetrius  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  detained  among 
them,  she  had  married  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius.  After 
the  death  of  Sidetes,  she  returned  to  Demetrius  her  first  husband,  who  being 
set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians,  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria ;  she  kept  her 
court  at  Ptolemais,  when  her  mother  came  to  her. 

Physcon^  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alexandria,  returned  thither, 
and  re-assumed  the  government.  For,  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the 
flight  of  Cleopatra,  there  was  no  one  in  a  condhion  to  oppose  him.  After  having 
empIoy<»d  some  time  in  strengthening  himself,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  De- 
metrius, he  set  up  an  impostor  against  him,  called  Alexander  Zebioa.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alexandria.  He  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  that  the  crown  of  Syria  was  his  right.  Physcon  lent  him  an 
army  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  He  was  no  sooner  in  Syria,  than,  with- 
out examining  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  join 
him,  out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  dbregarded  who  was  to  be  thehr 
king,  provided  they  got  rid  of  Demetrius.* 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fought  near  Damascus  in  C<b- 
losyria.  Demetrius  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where  his 
wife  Cleopatra  was.  She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his  marria&^e  with  Rho- 
doguna,  among  the  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to  be  revenged,  and  caused 
(he  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him.  Would  not  one  think,  that  in  the 
age  of  which  we  now  treat,  there  was  a  kind  of  dispute  and  emulation  between 
the  princes  and  princesses,  who  should  distinguish  themselves  most  by  wick- 
edness and  the  blackest  crimes  ?  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  where 
he  was  killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  reserved  to  herself  part  of  the  king 
dom:  Zebina  had  all  the  rest;  and,  to  establish  himself  the  better,  made  a 
strict  alliance  with  Hyrcanus,  who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took  advantage  iA 
these  divisions  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  obtain  for  his  people  the  con- 
firmation of  their  liberty,  and  many  other  considerable  advantages,  which  ren- 
dered the  Jews  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

He  had  sent,  the  preceding  year,  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  treaty 
made  w  ith  Simon  his  father.  The  senate  received  those  ambassadors  very 
graciously,  and  granted  them  all  they  demanded.  And  because  Antiochus 
Sidetes  had  made  war  against  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Romans, 
and  his  alliance  with  Simon  ;  that  he  had  taken  several  cities,  and  made  them 
pay  tribute  for  Gazara,  Joppa,  and  some  other  places,  which  he  had  ceded 
'.o  them ;  and  had  made  them  consent  by  force  to  a  disadvantageous  peace, 
by  besieging  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  upon  what  the  ambassadors  represented 
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to  the  senate  on  these  heads,  they  condemned  all  that  had  been  done  in  suck 
manner  as^ainst  the  Jews  from  the  treaty  made  with  Simon,  and  resolved  that 
GaKara,  Joppa,  and  the  rest  of  the  places  taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians,  or 
which  had  been  made  tributary,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  should 
be  restored  to  them,  and  exempted  from  all  homage,  tribute,  or  other  sub- 
jection. It  was  also  concluded,  that  the  Syrians  should  make  amends  for  all 
fosses  which  the  Jews  had  sustained  from  them  in  contravention  of  the  senate's 
regulations  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Simon ;  in  fine,  that  the  kings  of 
Syria  should  renounce  their  pretended  right  to  march  their  troops  upon  tlif 
territories  of  the  Jews.* 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  incredible  swarms  of  grasshoppers  laid  Africa 
waste  iit  an  unheard-of  manner.  They  eat  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
afterwards,  being  qarried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  their  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  shore,  where  they  rotted,  and  infected  the  air 
to  such  a  degree,  that  thev  occasioned  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  in  Libjra, 
Cyrenaica,  and  some  other  parts  of  Africa,  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.t 

We  have  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  possessed  herself  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  her  husband.  He  \e(i  two  sons  by 
that  princess,  the  eldest  of  whom,  called  Seleucus,  conceived  hopes  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  his  father,  and  accordingly  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
kin? .  His  ambitious  mother  was  for  reigning  alone,  and  was  very  much  offended 
with  her  son's  intention  of  establishing  himself  to  her  prejudice.  tShe  had  also 
reason  to  fear,  that  he  might  desire  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  of  whkh  it 
it  was  well  known  she  had  been  the  cause.  She  killed  him  with  her  own  hands, 
by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  He  reigned  only  one  year.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  how  a  woman  and  a  mother,  could  bo  capable  of  committing  so 
horrid  and  excessive  a  crime ;  but  when  some  unjust  passion  takes  possession 
of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  source  of  every  kind  of  guilt.  However  gentle  if 
may  appear,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  arm  itself  with  poniards,  and  have  recourse 
to  poison ;  because  urgent  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  it  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  destroy  every  thiny  which  opposes  that  view.t 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Three  of 
his  principal roificers  revolted  against  tiim,  and  declared  for  Cleopatra.  They 
took  the  city  of  Laodicia,  and  resolved  to  defend  that  place  against  him.  But 
he  found  means  to  reconcile  them.  They  submitted,  and  he  pardoned  them 
with  the  most  uncommon  clemency  and  greatness  of  soul,  ana  without  doing 
them  any  hart  This  pretended  prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good  heart. 
He  received  all  who  approached  him  in  the  most  affable  and  engaging  man- 
ner^ so  that  he  accyuired  the  love  of  all  men,  and  even  of  those  who  abnorred 
the  imposture  by  which  he  had  usurped  the  crown. 

^ Mithridates  EveTgetes,king  of  Pontus,  died  this  year;  he  was  assassinated 
by  hb  own  servants^  His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  famous  Mithri- 
dates  Cupator,  who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia  with  the  Romans,  and 
supported  a  war  of  almost  thirty  years  duration  against  them.  He  was  bat 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  fether  died.  I  shall  make  his  hbtory  a  separate 
article. 

Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it  her  interest  to  make 
a  titular  kin^,  under  whose  name  she  might  conceal  \he  authority  she  intended 
to  retain  entirely  to  herself.  She  rig[htly  distinguished,  that  a  warlike  people, 
accustomed  to  being  governed  by  kings,  would  always  regard  the  throne  as 
"«<»ant  while  filled  only  by  a  pnncess,  and  that  they  woifld  not  fail  to  offer 
It  to  any  prince  who  would  lay  claim  to  it.  She,  thereiore.  caused  hT  other  son, 
Antiochus,  to  return  from  Athens,  whither  she  had  sent  nim  for  riis  education, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  king  as  soon  as  he  anived.     But  that  was  no 
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than  an  empt>  title.  She  gave  him  no  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  f  ovem- 
ment ;  and  as  that  prince  was  ver}'  young,  being  no  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  quietly  suffered  her  to  govern  for  some  time.  To  distinguish  him 
from  other  princes  of  the  name  of  Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called  bv  the 
surname  of  Grypus,*  taken  from  his  great  nose.  Josephus  calls  him  rhilo- 
meter;  but  that  prince  in  his  medals  took  the  title  of  Epiphanes.f 

Zebina  having  well  established  himself,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nica* 
tor,  in  the  possession  of  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physcon,  who  locked  upon 
him  as  his  creature,  insisted  upon  his  doing  nim  homage  lor  it.  Zebina  re- 
fused in  direct  terms  to  comply  with  that  demand.  Physcon  resolved  to  throw 
him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up,  and  having  accommodated  all  difference  with 
his  niece  Cleopatra,  he  sent  a  considerable  arm^*  to  the  assistance  of  Grypus. 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Tryphena  in  marriage.  Grypus,  by  means  or 
this  aid)  defeated  Zebina,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Antioch.  The  latter 
formed  a  design  of  plundering  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  On  its  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  city.  He  wandered  some  time  about  the  country  from  place  to  place, 
but  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  death.j; 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus  Grypus.  belie  vinghimself 
of  sufficient  years,  resolved  to  take  the  government  upon  nimself.  The  am- 
bitious Cleopatra,  who  saw  her  power  diminished,  and  her  grandeur  eclipsed 
by  that  means,  could  not  suffer  it.  To  render  herself  again  absolute  mistress 
of  the  government  of  Syria,  she  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as  she  had 
already  of  his  brother  Seleucus.  and  to  give  the  crown  to  another  of  her  sons 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  under  whom,  being  an  infant,  she  was  in  hopes  of  pos- 
sessing the  roval  authority  for  many  years^  and  of  taking  such  measures  as 
might  establish  her  during  her  life.  This  wicked  woman  prepared  a  poisoned 
draught  for  that  purpose,  which  she  presented  to  Grypus  one  day  as  he  re- 
turned very  warm  from  some  exercise.  But  that  prince,  having  been  apprized 
of  her  design,  desired  ber  first,  by  way  of  respect,  to  drink  tne  cup  herself; 
and  upon  her  obstinate  refusal  to  do  it,  having  called  in  some  witnesses,  he 
gave  her  to  understand,  that  the  only  meaus  she  had  to  clear  herself  of  the 
suspicion  conceived  of  her,  was  to  drink  the  liquor  she  had  presented  to  him. 
That  unhappy  woman,  who  found  herself  without  evasion  or  resource,  swal- 
lowed the  draught.  The  poison  had  its  efflect  immediately,  and  delivered  Sjrria 
from  a  nxuister,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes,  had  been  so  long  the  scourge 
f  the  state.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  kiiu^s  of  Syria,  and  the  mother 
of  four.§  She  had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  of  her  husbands ;  and  of  her 
children,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own  hands,  and  would  have  de> 
stroyed  Grypus  by  the  poison  he  had  made  her  drink  nerself.  That  prince 
afterwards  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  reip^ed 
several  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum 
occasioned  the  troubles  we  shall  relate  hereaffer.H 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  E^pt,  after  having  reigned  twenty-nine  years 
from  the  death  of  his  brother  rhilometer,  died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  No 
reign  was  ever  more  tyrannical,  nor  abounded  more  with  orimes  than  his.^] 

lECTIOlf  n.— PTOLEMT  I.ATHYRUS  SUCCEEDS  PHYSCON.    CONTINUATION  OF  THE 

WARS  IN  ^YRIA  AND  EGYPT. 

Physcon  at  his  death  left  three  sons.  The  first,  named  Apion,  was  a  na- 
tural son,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine.  The  two  others  were  legitimate^  and 
the  children  of  his  niece  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married  after  having  repudiated 


*  Tfn^,  io  Greek,  ti^ifiet  a  man  with  an  aquiline  nose. 

t  A.M.  3881.     AnU  J.  C.  J23.  ♦  A.  M.  3882.     Ant  J.  C    122. 

^  The  three  kta^  of  Syria,  who  bad  been  her  bmbaadt,  were  Aleiander  Bala,  Demetrius  Nieator,  and 

ABtioehus  Sidetta.    Her  four  sons  were  Aotiochus,  by  Alexander  Bala;  Seleocut  and  Anliocho*  Grypas. 

Wy  Demetrius ;  aud  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  br  Antiochus  Sidetes. 

f  A.  M.  9884.    Ant.  J.  C.  190  \  Porphyr.  in  Onse.  Euseb.  8caL  Hieron.  in  Dia.  la. 
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her  mother.  The  eldest  was  called  Lathyrus,  and  the  other  Alexander.  He 
left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica  by  will  to  Apion,  and  Eeypt  to  his  widow 
Cleopatra,  and  either  c(  his  two  sons  whom  she  should  think  proper  to  choose. 
Cleopatra,  believing  that  Alexander  would  be  the  most  subservient  to  her, 
resolved  to  choose  him  ;  but  the  people  would  not  suffer  the  eldest  to  lose  his 
right  of  birth,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recall  him  from  Cyprus,  whither  she 
had  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and  to  associate  him  with  her 
on  the  throne.  Before  she  woulo  suffer  him  to  take  possession  of  the  crowiii 
jhe  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  passionately 
oved,  and  to  take  Selena,  his  youngest  sister,  for  whom  he  had  no  inclina 
ion.     Dispositions  of  this  kind  promise  no  ver>*  pacific  reign.* 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.     Some  authors  give  him  that 
.  d  >f  Philometer ;  but  the  generality  of  historians  distinguish  him  by  the  name  of 
*  ;  '^athyrus.t  a  kind  of  nickname,  nobody  dared  to  give  him  in  his  own  time. 

Antiocnus  Grypus,  king  of  Syna,  was  making  preparations  for  invadi^iff 

•udea,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  to  employ  him,  fomented  by  Antiochiis  of 

;t^icum,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side.   He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  Si- 

t.etes,  and  bom  while  Demetrius  was  prisoner  amon^  the  Parthlans.     Wh«i 

Demetrius  returned,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Kis  dominions  after  the  death 

of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother,  out  of  regard  for  his  safety,  had  sent  him  to 

.    CsTzicum,  a  city  situated  upon  the  Propontis,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 

educated  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  named  Craterus,  to  whom  she  had 

entrusted  him.   From  thence  he  was  called  the  Cyzicenian.  Grypus,  to  whom 

he  gave  urabragej  wished  to  have  him  poisoned.     His  design  was  discovered. 

and  the  Cyzicenian  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  ami 

to  endeavour  to  make  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.| 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had  been  obliged  to  repudiate,  finding  herself 
at  her  own  disposal,  married  the  Cyzicenian.  She  brought  dim  an  army  for 
her  dowry,  to  assist  him  against  his  competitor.§  Their  forces  by  that  means, 
being  very  nearly  equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Cy- 
zicenian having  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  retired  to  Antioch.  He  left  bit 
wife  for  security  in  that  place,  and  went  himself  to  raise  new  troops  for  the 
reinforcement  of  his  army.H 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took  it.  Tryphena,  his 
wife,  wvs  very  earnest  with  him  to  put  Cleopatra,  his  prisoner,  into  her  hands. 
Though  her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so  excessively  enraged  at 
her  for  having  married  their  enemy,  and  given  him  an  army  against  them, 
that  she  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sanc- 
tuary, which  was  held  inviolable ;  Grypus  would  not  show  a  complaisance  for 
his  wife,  \^hich  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from  the  violence 
of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum  where  her  sister 
had  taken  refuge ;  and  represented,  that  her  death  would  neither  be  of  use  to 
them,  nor  prejudicial  to  the  Cyzicenian;  that  in  all  the  civil  or  foreign  wan, 
wherein  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged,  it  had  never  been  known,  after  vic- 
tory, that  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised  against  the  women,  especially  to 
near  relations ;  that  Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  his  near  relation  ;ir  that 
therefore  he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  of  her  to  him^  because  he  could  by 
no  means  consent  to  her  being  treated  with  any  seventies.     Tryphena,  fiur 

*  A.  M.  3887.  ADt.  J.  C  117.  Justin.  I.  zixix.  c.  4,  5.  Appian.  in  Mithrid.  tub  fineni.  et  in  Sjr.  p. 
132.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  7VS.  Plin.  I.  ii.  c.  67.  et  I- ▼!.  c.  SO.  Porphrr.  in  Gnec.  Eoscb.  SeaUg.  JoM|a 
Antiq.  I.  xiii.  c.  18.     Diod.  in  Eioerpt.     Vales,  p.  385. 

t  A*h(^i  signifies  a  kind  of  pea,  called  in  Latin  •*  cicer,**  from  which  came  Uie  MiniaBe  of  Ciecra. 
Laiiivrus  roust  have  had  some  v*  ■'^  visible  mark  of  this  sort  upon  his  face,  or  the  nane  woold  have  beat 
,n<on<tiatent  X  A.  M.  3890.     Ant.  J.  C.  114. 

{  We  find  in  the  latter  editions  of  Justin  the  fallowini^  words :  *'  E\«rciUini  Oryjti  •oIlieitatOBt  valal 
Joiulrm,  nd  niaritam  deducit:**  which  show*  tha'.  Cleopatra,  having  succct'ded  in  comiptiafc  P*^  <>f  t^ 
«rmv  of  Gryii  ft.  carried  it  to  her  husband.  <i*veral  editions  read  ••  Cypn'*  instead  of  •*  Orypi^**  whiciii*' 
iWr'i,  thnt  riropatrahad  an  annj  in  Cjrprus.  ||  A.  M.  S8tfl.     AaL  J.  C.  11  i 

5T  Her  father  Phvccon  I'f   the  uncl«  of  Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Orjrpjs. 
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frcrni  yieldini^  to  his  reascns,  became  more  violent  by  conceivinf  jealousy ,  and 
ima^ning  that  it  was  not  from  the  motive  of  compassion,  but  love,  that  her 
Uusband  took  ihe  part  of*  the  unfortunate  princess  in  such  a  manner, she  there- 
fore sent  soldiers  into  the  temple,  who  could  not  tear  her  in  any  other  manner 
from  the  altar,  tnan  o>  cutting  off  her  hands  with  which  she  embraced  it.  Cleo- 
patra expired,  uttering  a  thousand  curses  against  the  parricides  who  were  the 
authors  of  her  death,  and  imploring  the  god,  in  whose  sight  so  barbarous  a 
cruelty  was  committed,  to  avenge  her  upon  them.*. 

But,  the  other  Clei>pa  ra,  the  common  mother  of  the  two  sisters,  did  not 
•e^m  to  be  affected  at  al  with  either  the  fate  of  the  one,  or  the  crime  of  the 
oilier.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptible  of  ambition,  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  desire  of  reigning,  that  she  had  no  vther  thoughts  than  of  the  moans 
ol  supporting  herself  in  l^gypti  and  of  retaining  an  absolute  authority  in  her 
own  nands  during  her  life.  To  strengthen  herself  the  better,  she  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  in  order  to  draw  from 
him  the  assistance  she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  case  Lathyrus  should  ever 
dispute  the  authority  she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  The  Cy- 
ricenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  se- 
cond time,  defeated  him,  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he  inflicted  the 
torments  which  her  cruelty  to  her  sister  had  well  deserved.f 

Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  He  retired  to  Aspen« 
dus  in  Pamphylia,  which  occasioned  his  being  sometimes  called  in  historv  the 
Aspendian,  but  returned  a  year  after  into  Syria,  and  repossessed  himself  of 
it.  The  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire  between  them.  The  Cy- 
zicenian  had  Ccelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Damas- 
cus. Grypus  had  all  the  rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch,  with  great  luxury, 
md  many  other  excesses.^ 

Whik  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their  forces  against  one  another, 
or  indolently  dozing,  after  the  peace,  in  luxurious  ease,  J^hn  Hyrcanus  aug- 
mented his  wealth  and  power ;  and  seeing  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Samaria.  He  sent  Aristobulus  and  An- 
tigonus,  two  of  his  sons,  to  lay  siege  to  that  place.  The  Samaritans  demanded 
aid  of  the  Cyzicenian,  king  of  Damascus,  who  marched  thither  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  The  two  brothers  quitted  their  lines,  and  a  battle  ensued^  wherein 
Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  pursu^  as  far  as  Scythopolis,  escapmg  with 
great  difficulty .§ 

The  two  brothers,  after  this  victory,  returned  to  the  siege,  and  pressed  the 
city  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  obliged  a  second  tune  to  send  to  the  Cyzice- 
nian, to  solicit  him  to  come  a^ain  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  not  troops  enough 
to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  and  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  treated 
with  upon  the  same  head,  who  furnished  six  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother.  As  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were 
her  favourites,  both  ministers  and  generals,  the  sons  of  Onias.  who  built  the 
temple  of  Egypt,  these  two  ministers,  who  entirely  governed  ner,  influenced 
her  in  favour  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  regard  for  them  she  would  not  do  any 
.liing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She  was  almost  resolved  to  depose  La- 
thyrus for  having  engaged  in  this  war  without  her  consent,  and  even  against 
ner  wii  || 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cyzicenian  joined  them 
with  his.  He  was  afraid  to  attack  the  besieging  army,  and  contented  him- 
self with  flying  parties  and  excursions,  to  ravage  the  country  by  way  of  diver- 
sion, and  to  compel  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  defend  Uielftselvei 


*  Sed  qoaoto  OnrpoM  abnait,  lanto  furor  mulirhri  prrtinacia  ncceoditur.  rata  non miwrioordla  hme  raiba* 
md  »inoris  eMc.— sfutttn.  t  A.  M>  S893.    Ant  J.  C>  ItS. 

^A   tr.  3893      Aot.  J  C   111.  «  A.  M.  3894.    Ant.  J.  C   110     J«Mph.  AdUo.  L  tiU  17— If 

II  A.  M.  S895.     Aot.  J.  C.  109. 
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tt  home.  But  seeing  that  the  Jewish  army  did  not  move,  arid  that  hm  owa 
was  much  diminished  by  the  defeat  of  some  parties,  desertion,  and  other  ac- 
cidents, he  thought  it  improper  to  expose  his  person  by  continuing  in  the  fieW 
with  an  army  so  much  weakened,  and  retired  to  Tripoli.  He  left  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  to  two  of  his  best  generals,  Calliraander  and  Cpicrates. 
The  first  was  Itilled  in  a  rash  enterprise,  in  which  his  whole  party  perished 
with  him.  Epicrates^  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  had  no  farther  thoughts  hoi 
of  serving  his  private  interest  in  the  best  manner  ne  could  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  anairs.  He  treated  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  and,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
put  Scythopolis  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  other  places  which  the  Syrians 
possessed  in  the  country^  without  regard  to  his  duty,  honour  and  reputatioo  ; 
and  all  for  a  very  inconsiderable  sum. 

Samaria,  destitute  i  *  all  appearance  of  relief,  was  obliged,  after  haruif 
suslained  a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus,  who  imme^ 
diately  ordered  it  to  be  demolished.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  houses 
of  the^ inhabitants,  were  entirely  razed  and  laid  level  with  the  ground;  and, 
to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt^  he  caused  lar^e  and  deep  ditches  to  be  cut  through 
the  new  pl^in  where  the  city  had  stood,  into  which  water  was  turned.  It  was 
not  re-established  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  gave  the  new  city  which  he 
caused  to  be  rebuilt  there,  the  name  of  Sebastos,*  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Hyrcanus  saw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  of  many  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  became  the<neby  one  of  the  most 
considerable  princes  of  his  time.  None  of  his  neighbours  dared  to  attack  him 
any  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  perfect  tranquillity  widi  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs. 

But  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same  repose  at  home. 
The  Pharisees,  a  violent  and  rebellious  sect,  eave  him  much  di/Bcuhy.  By 
an  affected  profession  of  an  attachment  to  the  Taw,  and  a  severity  of  manners, 
they  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  gave  them  great  sway  among  the  peo- 
ple. Hyrcanus  had  endeavoured,  by  all  sorts  of  favours,  to  engage  them  in 
nis  interests.  Besides,  having  been  educated  among  them,  and  having  always 
professed  to  be  of  their  sect,  he  had  protected  and  served  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions ;  and  to  make  them  more  firmly  his  adherents,  not  long  befinre  he  had 
invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent  entertainment,  in  which  he  made 
a  speech  to  them,  highly  capable  of  affecting  rational  minds.  He  represented, 
that  it  had  always  been  his  intention, «as  they  well  knew,  to  be  lust  in  his 
actions  toward  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in  regard  to  God  that  mi^ht  be  agreea- 
ble to  him^accordingto  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Pharisees :  that  he  conjured 
them,  therefore,  if  they  saw  that  he  departed  in  any  thing  from  the  great  end 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  those  two  rules,  that  they  would  give  him  tneir  in- 
structions, that  he  mi^ht  amend  and  correct  his  errors.  Sucn  a  dispoaition  is 
highly  laudable  in  prmces,  and  in  all  men ;  but  it  should  be  attended  with  pru- 
dence and  discernment.* 

The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and  highly  praised  him  fix 
it.  One  man  only,  named  Eleazar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  rose  up, 
and  spoke  to  him  to  this  effect :  ^*  Since  yor  desire  that  the  truth  should  be 
told  you  with  freedom,  if  you  would  prove  yourself  just,  renounce  the  hi^h* 
priesthood,  and  content  yourself  with  civil  government."  Hyrcanus  was  sur- 
prised, and  asked  him  what  reasons  he  had  to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eleaxar 
replied,  that  it  wasicnown,from  the  testimony  of  ancient  persons,  worthy  of 
belief,  that  his  mother  was  a  captive,  and  that,  as  the  son  of  a  stranger  Jie  was 
incapable  by  the  law  of  holdin?  that  office.  If  the  fact  had  been  true,  Eleasar 
would  liave  had  reason ;  for  the  law  was  express  in  that  point :  but  it  was  a 
false  supposition,  and  a  mere  calumny ;  and  all  who  were  present  extremely 
blamed  him  for  advancing  it,  and  expressed  great  indignation  on  that  account.1 


*  XH^AfH*  in  Greek,  signifies  Augustas.  T  A*  M  9899     Ant  J.  C.  105.  |  Lir.  xxir.  lb 
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This  adventure,  however,  occasioned  great  troubhea.  Hyrcanus  was  highly 
OBoenscd  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  defame  liis  mother,  and  call  io  question 
die  purity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  consequence,  his  right  to  the  high-priesthood. 
Jonathan,  his  intimate  friend,  and  a  zealous  Sadducee,  took  advantage  of  this 
of>portunity  to  inc«:nse  him  against  the  whole  party,  and  to  bring  him  over  to 
that  o(  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judea,  who  were  direcdy  opposite  to  each  other  in 
opinions  and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state;  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that 
of  the  Sadducees.  The  first  prided  themselves  on  an  exact  observance  ot' 
the  law  ;  to  which  they  added  a  great  number  of  traditions,  which  they  pro- 
tended to  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  which  they  more  strictly 
adhered  than  to  the  law  itself,  though  often  contrary  to  each  other.  They 
acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  consequence,  anulier  life 
after  this.  They  affected  a  show  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  austerity,  which 
acquired  them  great  consideraticm  with  the  people.  But  under  that  specious 
appearance,  they  concealed  the  greatest  vices :  sordid  avarice,  insupportable 
pride,  an  insatiable  thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions;  a  violent  desire  of 
ruling  alone ;  an  envy  that  rose  almost  to  fury  agaunt  all  merit  but  their  own ; 
an  irreconcilable  hatred  for  all  who  presumed  to  contradict  them ;  a  spirit 
of  revenge  capable  of  the  most  horrid  excesses ;  and,  what  was  their  still  more 
distinguishing  characteristic,  and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisy,  which 
"always  wore  the  mask  of  religion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  tne  Pharisaical 
traditions  with  contempt,  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  admitted  no  felicity  but  that  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life. 
The  rich  people,  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who  composed  the  Sanhedrim, 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  council  of  the  Jews,  in  whlcb  the  affairs  of  state  and 
of  religion  were  determined,  were  of  the  latter  sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcartus  to  his  party,  insinuated  to  him, 
that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  Kleazar,  but  a  trick  con- 
certed by  the  whole  cabal,  of  which  Cleazar  had  only  been  the  tool ;  and  that 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth,  he  had  only  to  consult  them  upon  the  punish- 
ment which  the  calumniator  deserved ;  that  he  would  find,  if  ne  thought  fit  to 
make  the  experiment,  by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  that  they 
were  all  of  them  his  accomplices.  Hyrcanus  followed  his  advice,  and  con- 
sulted the  principle  of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  punishment  due  to  him,  who  had 
so  grossly  defamed  the  prince  and  Mgh-priest  of  his  people,  expecting  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But  tneir  answer  was,  that 
calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime ;  and  that  all  the  punishment  he  deserved, 
was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much  lenity,  in  so  heinous  a  case, 
made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jonathan  had  insinuated :  and  he  became  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  prohibited,  by  a  decree. 
the  observation  of  the  rules  founded  upon  their  pietended  tradition  :  indicted 
penalties  upon  such  as  disobeyed  that  ordinance ;  and  abandoned  tneir  party 
enthrely,  to  throw  himself  into  that  of  the  Sadducees,  their  enemies. 

Hyrcanus  did  not  long  survive  this  storm  :  he  died  the  year  following,  after 
having  been  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty-nme  years.* 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve  the  greatest 
part  of  what  regards  the  successors  of  Hyrcanus  for  the  article  in  which  I 
shall  treat  the  history  of  the  Jews  separately. 

We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathy rus  had  sent  an  army  into  Palestine  to 
aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  notwithstanding  her 
opposition.!  She  carried  her  resentment  so  far  upon  this  attempt,  and  some 
others  of  a  like  nature,  aerainst  her  authority,  that^she  took  his  wife  Selena 
from  him,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  both  died  before  him,  and  obliged 
hini  to  quit  Egypt.  Her  plan  for  doing  this  was,  to  have  some  of  his  favourite 
eimuchs  wound(xl,and  produced  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Alexandria. 
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She  cuiised  it  to  be  reported,  that  he  had  used  them  so  barbarously  for  hav 
ing  endeavoured  to  defend  her  against  his  violence,  and  inflamed  the  people 
so  much  by  this  fiction,  which  convinced  them  that  he  designed  to  km  her, 
that  they  iniraed'tately  rose  against  Lathyrus,  and  would  have  torn  him  m 
pieces,  if  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  port  .in  a  ship,  which  set  sail  as  soon  as 
ne  Ejot  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  soon  after  for  Alexander,  her  youngest  son, 
to  whom  she  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  him  king  of  Egypt 
in  his  brother's  stead,  whom  she  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  which  the  other  quitted. 

A  lexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  naving  put  the  internal  affairs  of  his  k  ing- 
liom  in  good  order,  marched  against  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  and 
oblig:ed  them  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  where  he  besieged  them. 
They  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  went  thither  in  person.  But  the 
besieged  changing  their  sentiments,  from  the  appreh^sion  of  having  him  for 
their  master,  Lathyrus  dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  present.  He  was 
on  Ihe  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  when  he  was  apprized  that 
the  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with  Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  hiiu 
with  all  her  forces,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  Palestine.  Lathyrus  became 
his  declared  enemy ;  and  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  injury  he  could.* 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point.  He  divided  his  army  into  two 
bodies,  and  detached  one  of  them,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  generals, 
to  lay  siege  to  Ptolemais,  with  wnich  place  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied ; 
and  with  the  other  marched. in  person  against  Alexander.  The  inhabitants 
of  Gaza  had  supplied  Lathyrus  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Alex- 
ander lost  thirty  thousand  men,  without  mcluding  the  prisoners  taken  by  La- 
thyrus after  the  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathyrus  upon  this  occasion. 
The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  gained  this  battle,  in  going  to  take  op 
hi^  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  he  found  them  fun  of  women  and 
children,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
cut  m  pieces,  and  put  into  cauldrons,,  as  if  he  intended  to'roake  his  army  sup 
upon  them.  His  design  was  to  have  it  believed,  that  his  troops  eat  human 
flesh,  to  spread  the  greater  terror  throughout  the  country.  Could  one  believe 
such  a  barbarity  possible,  or  that  any  man  should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a 
thought }  Josephus  reports  this  fact  upon*the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  ano- 
ther author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having  any  enemy  in  the  field, 
ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the  low  country.  Without  the  succours  brought 
by  Cleopatra  the  following  year,  Alexander  would  have  been  undone ;  for, 
after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
and  make  head  against  his  enemy. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself  master  of  Judea 
and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  dethrone 
her ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress.  For  that  pur- 
pose site  raised  an  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ana- 
nias, the  two  Jews  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.!  She  fitted  out  a  fleet 
at  the  same  time,  to  transport  her  troops ;  and  embarking  with  them  herself, 
landed  in  Phoenicia.  She  carried  witn  her  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  her 
richest  jewels.  For  their  security,  in  case  of  accident,  she  chose  the  isle  of 
Cos  for  their  repository,  and  sent  thither^  at  the  same  time,  her  grandson  Alez- 
der,  the  son  of  tiim  who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made 
himself  master  of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  up  there,  he  took  that 
young  prince  into  his  care,  and  gave  him  an  education  suitable  to  hb  birth. 
Alexander  withdrew  by  stealth  from  Mithridates  some  tune  after,  and  look 
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rHbge  with  Sylla,  who  rer^ived  him  well,  took  him  under  hii  protection,  car* 
ried  him  to  Rome,  and  at  length  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel.* 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immediately*  raise  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  which  he  had  continued  till  then.  He  retired  into  Coelosyria.  She 
detached  Chelcias  with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue  him,  and  with  the  other, 
commanded  bv  Ananias,  formed  the  siege  of  Ptoleraais  in  person.  ChelciaS| 
who  commanded  the  first  detachment,  having  been  killed  in  the  expedition, 
his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing.  Lathyrus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
order occasioned  by  that  loss,  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  into  Egypt« 
in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence  of  his  mother,  who  had 
carried  her  best  troops  into  J^hoenicia.f  He  was  mistaken.  The  troops  which 
Cleopatra  had  left  there,  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  those  she  detached  to  re- 
inforce them  from  Phoenicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of  his  design.  He  was 
reduced  to  return  into  Palestine,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra,  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  she  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a 
visit,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him,  to  recommend  him  to  her  favour. 
But  what  conduced  most  to  his  success,  was  her  hatred  for  her  son  Lathyrus  ; 
which  was  alone  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  a  £ood  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  observed  to  her,  that  she  had  now  a  fair 
op])ortunity  of  making  herself  mistress  of  Judea,  and  all  Alexander's  dominions, 
b>  seizing  his  person  :  they  even  pressed  her  to  take  advantage  of  it,  which 
she  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  represented  to 
her  how  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  an  ally  in  that  manner,  en- 
gaged with  her  in  the  same  cause ;  that  it  would  be  actinr  contrary  to  honour 
and  faith,  which  are  the  foundations  of  society  ;  that  sucli  conduct  would  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would  draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence 
of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  so  effectually  used 
his  reasons  and  influence,  which  he  employed  to  the  utmost  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that  she  yielded  to  his  opinion,  and  re- 
newed her  alliance  with  Alexander.  Of  what  infinite  value  to  princes  is  a 
wise  minister,  who  has  courage  enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings 
with  vigour !  Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length  set  an 
other  good  array  on  foot,  with  which  he  passed  the  Jordan,  and  k>rmed  the 
siege  of  Gadara. 

Ptolemv  Lathyrus,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza,  perceiving  that  his  ef- 
forts would  be  ineffectual  against  Palestine,  while  his  mother  supported  it, 
abandoned  that  design,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her  side,  retired 
also  into  Erypt,  and  the  country  was  delivered  from  them  both.| 

Being  informed,  upon  her  return  into  Alexandria,  that  Lathyrus  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  at  Damasais  with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that  with  the 
aid  he  expected  from  him,  he  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the 
recovery  of  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  that  queen,  to  make  a  diversion,  gave  her 
daughter  Selena,  whom  she  had  taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  great 
sums  of  money,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  attack  his  brother,  the  Cyzice 
nian,  with  vigour.  The  affair  succeeded  as  she  intended.  The  war  was  re* 
newed  between  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  had  so  much  employ- 
ment on  Iiis  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus, 
who  was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.§ 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  youngest  brother,  whom  she  had  placed  upon  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelty  with 
which  she  pursued  his  brother  Lathyrus,  especially  in  depriving  him  of  Iiis 
R'ife  to  give  her  to  his  enemy,  and  observing,  besides,  that  the  greatest  chmef 
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cost  her  nothing,  whni  the  gratification  of  her  ambition  was  concerned,  lid 
not  beheve  himself  safe  near  her,  and  chose  to  abandon  the  throne,  and  re- 
lire ;  preferring  a  quiet  life  without  fear  in  banishment,  to  reigning  with  sn 
wicked  and  cruel  'k  mother,  with  whom  be  was  perpetually  in  danger.  It  was 
not  without  urgent  solicitation  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return ;  for  the  pe«> 
pie  could  not  resolve  that  she  should  reign  alone,  tnough  they  well  knew  thai 
she  gave  her  son  only  the  name  of  king ;  that  from  the  death  of  Physcon  she 
had  al\%ays  engrossed  the  royal  authority  to  herself;  and  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  disgrace  of  Lathyrus,  which  had  cost  him  his  crown  and  wife,  was  his 
having  presumed  to  act  in  one  instance  without  her. 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypxis  happened  this  year.  He  was  assassinatea 
by  Heracleon,  one  of  his  own  vassals,  after  having  reigned  twenty-seven  years 
He  left  five  sons.  Seleucus  the  eldest  succeeded  him.  The  four  others  were 
Antiochus  and  Philip,  twins ;  Demetrius  Euchares,and  Antiochus  Dionysias. 
The}'  were  all  kings  in  their  turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown.* 

Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  his  father  had 

given  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  tb« 
tomans  by  will,  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,  gave  tbe 
cities  their  liberty,  which  snon  filled  the  wliole  country  with  tyrants;  because 
the  most  powerful  persons  of  each  of  those  small  states  were  for  making  them- 
selves sovereigns  of  them.  Lucullus,  in  passing  that  way  against  Mithridates, 
remedied  those  disorders  in  some  measure  ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  of 
re-establishinij  peace  and  good  order,  than  by  reducing  the  country  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  was  afterwards  done.T 

Antiochus  the  Cvzicenian  seized  Antiocb,  after  the  death  of  Cr>T>ns,  and 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess  the  children  of  Girypus  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom.  But  Seleucus,  who  was  in  possession  of  many  other  good  cities* 
ttiaintained  himself  «gH'nst  him,  and  found  means  to  supptjrt  his  right.J 

Tigranes.  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  kept  a  hostage 
by  the  Parlhians  during  the  life  of  his  father,  was  released  at  his  death,  and 
set  upon  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  certain  places  to  the 
Parthians.  This  happened  twenty-five  years  before  he  espoused  the  part  of 
Mithridates  agamst  tne  Romans.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of 
this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Arnienid.§ 

The  Cyzicenian,  who  saw  that  Seleucus  strengthened  himself  every  day  ir. 
Syria,  set  out  from  Antiocb  to  give  him  battle ;  but  being  defeated,  he  woj 
made  prisoner^  and  put  to  death.    Seleucus  entered  Antiocb,  and  saw  him 
self  in  possession  of  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  but  could  not  keep  it  long, 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cyzicenian,  who  made  hiS  escjipe  from  AntioSi 


him  to  shut  himself  up  m  Mopsuestia,  a  city  of  Cilitia,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he  oppressed  the  inhabi- 
tants so  much  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  subsidies  upon  them,  'hat  at  length 
they  mutinied,  invested  the  house  where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  Ire.  He,  and 
all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames.lT 

Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin  sons  of  Giypus,  to  revenge  ^he  death  of 
their  brother  Seleucus,  marched  at  the  head  of  all  the.trooris  they  could  raisre 
against  Mopsuestia.  They  took  and  demolished  the  city,  find  put  all  the  in- 
habitanU  to  the  sword.  But  on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged  them  near  the 
Orontes,  and  defeated  them.    Antiochus  was  drowned,  in  endeavouring  tc 
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his  horse  over  that  river.  Philip  made  a  fine  reti'CBt,  witb  a  constdera 
bi«  body  of  men,  which  soon  increased  to  such  a  number,  as  enabled  bintt* 
kM)  the  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes.* 

khe  latter,  to  strengthen  himself  upon  the  thr«ir!,  had  married  Selena^  the 
widow  of  Grypus.  That  politic  princess,  upon  the  decease  of*  her  husband, 
had  found  means  to  secure  part  of  the  empire  in  her  own  posseaaimi^  and  had 
provided  herself  with  good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her,  therefore)  for  the 
augmentation^ of  his  forces.  Lathy rus,  from  whom  she  had  been  talcen,  to 
•venee  hipiseli  for  that  injury,  sent  to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euelioi^s,  the 
foartn  son  of  Giypus,  who  was  brought  up  in  that  place,  and  made  him  king 
at  Damascus.  Eusebes  and  Philip  were  too  mucn  employed  against  each 
other,  to  prevent  that  blow.  For  though  Eusebes  had  weU  retrieve ^J  bis  affairs. 
and  augmented  his  power  by  his  marriage,  Philip,  howeverv  still  supported 
himself  and  at  last  so  completely  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  abandon  nis  dominions,  and  take  refuc:^  among  llie  Far- 
*  thians,  whose  king  at  that  time  was  Mithridates  II.  surnamed  the  Great.  Tiie 
empire  of  Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  between  Philip  and^Demetrius. 

Two  years  after,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  retorned  irrto  Syria, 
reposse^ed  himself  of  part  of  what  he  had  before,  and  involved  Philip  in  new 
difficulties.  Another  competitor  fell  also  upon  his  hands^  almost  at  the  same 
time;  this  was  Antiochus  Dionysius.  his  brother,  the  fiAh  son  of  Grypos.  He 
seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  made  himself  king  of  Ccelosyria,  and  supported 
himself  in  it  for  three  years. 

Affairs  were  not  more  quiet,  nor  crime  and  perfidy  less  firequeac  in  Egypt, 
than  ill  Syria.  Cleopatra,  not  being  able  to  suffer  a  compaaie*  in  the  supreme 
authority,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  tl^e  hoaour  of  the  throne 
witb  her^  resolved  to*  rid  herself  of  him,  in  order  to  reign  alone  for  the  future 
That  prmce,  who  was  apprized  of  her  design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to 
death.  She  was  a  monster  of  a  woman,  who  had  spared  neitber  mother,  sons, 
nor  daughters,  and  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  ambitious  desire  of  reign- 
ing. She  was  punished  in  this  manner  for  her  crimes,  and  by  a  crime  equal 
to  her  own.t 

I  do  not  doabt  (hat  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  i»  struck  with  horror  at 
the  sight  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  hbtory  has  for  9ome  time  exhtbited.  It 
fumbhes  us  no  where  with  such  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  nor  wUh 
examples  of  so  tnany  kings  dethroned,  betrayed^  and  murdered  by  their  nearest 
relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends,  and  confidants ;  who  all, 
in  cool  blood,  with  premeditated  design,  reflection,  and  concerted  policy,  em- 
ployed the  most  odious  and  mc^t  inhuman  means  to  those  effects.  <  Never  was 
the  anger  of  Heaven  more  distinguished,  or  more  dreadful,  than  against  these 
princes  and  people.  We  see  here  a  sad  complication  of  the  blackestiand  most 
detestable  crimes,  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divirces,  poisoning,  and  incest 
Princes  on  a  sudden  become  monsters,  disputing  treachery  and  wickedness 
with  each  other,  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and  disappearing  as  soon  t 
reigning  only  to  satiate  their  passions,  ano  to  render  their  people  unhappy*. 
Such  a  situation  cf  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  in  cocfiisioO| 
all  laws  despisedjustice  abolished,  all  crimes  secure  of  impunity,  denotes  ap* 
proaching  ruin,  and  seems  to  ca..  for  it  in  the  .oudest  manner. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alexander  had  caused  his 
mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious  to 
hb  subjects,  that  they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled  him, 
and  called  Lathyrus,  whom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported himself  to  hb  death.'  Alexander  having  got  some  ships  together,  en 
deavoured^to  return  into  Eg>'pt  the  year  following,  but  without  success.  He 
perished  soon  aflei*  in  a  new  expedition  which  he  undertook. 

•  A.  M   3917.     Aot.  J.  C.  «.  ' 
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The  Syrians,  w^ary  of  the  continual  wars  made  in  their  country  by  th^ 
princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  for  the  sovereignty,  and  other  calamities,  in 
which  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  resolved  at  last  to  exclude  them  all,  and 
to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver  them  from  the  many  evils 
those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  their  country.  Some 
had  thoughts  of  M ithridates  kmg  of  Pontus ;  others  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt. 
But,  the  former  was  actually  eneaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans, and  the  otlier 
had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria.  They  therefore  determir^ed  upon  elect- 
ing Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint  him  with  then 
resolution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He  agreed  to  it,  came  to 
Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown,  which  he  wore  eighteen  years.  He 
governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years  together  by  a  viceroy  named  Megadates, 
whom  he  did  not  recall  from  that  office,  till  he  had  occasion  for  him  a^inst 
the  Romans.* 

Eusebes,  beins  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  subjects  and  Tigranes, 
took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  concealment 
and  obscurity.  As  to  Philp,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  him.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  killed  in  some  action  with  Tigranes.  ^lena,  the  wife 
of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of  Phoenicia  and  CcBlosyria,  and 
reigned  there  many  years  after,  which  enabled  her  to  give  her  two  sons  an 
education  worthy  of  their  birthj  The  eldest  was  called  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
and  the  youngest  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  sequel. 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  replaced  upun  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  rebels  bein£ 
overthrown  and  defeated  in  a  creat  battle,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  where  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible  obstinacy.  It  was 
at  length  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus  used  it  with  so  much 
rijgour,that  ft-om  bein?  the  greatest  and  richest  city  till  then  in  Egypt,  it  wa« 
amiost  reduced  to  nothing.! 

Lathyrus  did  not  lone  survive  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  To  compute  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  had  reigned  thirty-six  years :  eleven  jointly  with  liis 
mother  in  Egypt,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt,  after  liis 
Bother's  death.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his  only 
legitimate  bsue.  Her  proper  name  was  Berenice:  but  by  the  established 
custom  of  that  house,  all  the  sons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters 
Cleopatra.§ 

Sylla,  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  Alexander  to  take  pos- 
iession  of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus,  as  the 
nearest  male  heir  of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Alexander  who 
had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  already  set 
Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  she*had  been  six  months  in  possession  of  it 
when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accommodate  the  difference,  and  not  to  tlr;;w 
Sylla,  the  master  of  Rome,  and,  in  consequence,  dispenser  of  law  to  the  mu- 
Terse,  upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed,  that  Cleopatra  and  he  should  marry, 
•nd  rei^  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of  her  for  a 
wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the  throne,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
nineteen  days  after  their  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  MurtU  i 
and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  those  times,  and  might 
be  said  Jo  have  grown  into  fashion  among  princes  and  princesses.l) 

Some  time  after,  Nicoriiedes  king  of  Bithynia  died,  having  first  made  tho 
Roman  people  his  heirs.  His  country  by  that  means  became  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  as  Cyrenaica  did  also  the  same  year.  The  Romans,  in- 
stead of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  'it  liberty.   Twenty 

*  A*  M.  3931.  Adt.  J.  C.  83.    Justin.  1.  »     e.  1.  et  2.  Appian.  in  Sjr.  p.  118.   J<  teph.  Antiq.  1.  sin. «.  s^ 
*  Cic.  in  Ver.  n.  61.    Appian.  i»'^  >      33.    Str&b.  1.  xvii.  p.  196.  I  Pannn.  in  Attic.  ».  JAl 
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year«  had  since  ela|Med,  during  which  time  sedition  and  tvranny  had  occa- 
sioned infinite  calamities.  It  is  said,  (hat  the  Jews,  who  had  been  long  settled 
tfierey  and  composed  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed  very  much  to  tho^ 
Jiaorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  were  obliged  to  accept  Cy 
renaica^  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them.b^'  the  last  kingfs  will,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province.* 

IBCnOH  yn  <— POMPET  dispossesses  ANTIOCHUS  ASIATICUS  of  Tm  aiHGDOM 

OF  STRIA.      TROUBLES  III  JUDEA  AND  EGYPT. 

Some  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the  disgust  taken 
against  Alexander,  made  Selena, the  sister  of  Lathyrus,  conceive  thoughts  of* 
pretending  to  the  crown.  She  sent  her  two  sons,  Antiochus  Asiaticus  and 
Seleucus,  whom  she  had  by  Antiochus  Cusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  senat » 
in  her  behalf.  The  important  affairs  which  employed  Rome,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Mithridates,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of  policy,  from 
which  she  had  always  opposed  the  kings  who  were  for  joining  the  forces  of 
£gypt  with  those  of  Syria,  prevented  the  princes  from  obtainmg  what  they 
demanded.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Rome,  and  Ineffectual  solicita- 
tioDS.  they  set  out  upon  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom.!  A 

Tne  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily .|  He 
experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  credible,  and  shows  how  much 
Rome  was  corrupted  m  the  times  we  speak  of;  to  what  excess  the  avarice  of 
the  magistrates  sent  into  the  provinces  rose;  and  what  horrid  rapine  they 
committed  with  impunity,  and  in  the  sight,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
whole  world. 

Verres  was  at  that  time  prcetor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  An- 
tiochus had  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had  been 
told,  thlit  that  prince  had  very  many  rare  and  precious  things  with  him,  he 
judged  his  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him.  He  began  by 
sending  Antiochus  some  considerable  presents,  consisting  of  provisions  cn  wine, 
oil,  and  corn.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper.  The  hall  was  magnificently 
adorned ;  the  tables  set  off  with  all  his  vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workiuan- 
ship,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  The  feast  was  sumptuous  ana  deli- 
cate, for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so.  In 
a  word,  the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the  praetor's  magnificence,  and 
still  better  sat'isned  with  the  honourable  reception  he  had  given  him.S 

He  uivited  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn  ;  exposed  all  his  riches,  multitudes 
of  silver  vessels,  and  many  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  after  the  custom  of 
kings,  and  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the  rest  a  very  laif  e 
vessel  for  wine,  made  of  one  precious  stone.  Verres  took  each  of  these  ves* 
•eb  into  his  hand  one  after  the  other,  praised  and  admired  them ;  the  king  re- 
joiced that  the  praetor  of  the  Roman  people  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  en- 
lertainmentB 


•  A,  M.  9938.  Ant  J.  0.  76.  Appian.  in  Mitbridat.  p.  318.  De  Bell.  Civil.  I.  i.  p.  430.  Lir.  Epttt 
.  lu.  at  scHL    PluL  in  Local,  pk  483. 

t  RcgM  Sjria^  reftt  Antiocbi  ftHo«  poerot,  tcitb  Rome  oup«r  fuitM.  qui  ven«rant  non  propter  Sjri*; 
lag  num.  nam  id  not  controrertia  obtinebant.  at  a  patre  et  a  aiajoribut  acccperant ;  ted  re^num  Mrjfd  ad 
ta  at  Salajnam  matram  loam  pertinere  aibitrabantur.    Hi.  pottquam  teroponbut  popuU  Romaai  evcluti,  p<i 
tcDatom  agara  qaai  roloerant  non  potaerunt,  in  Sjrriam  in  reg^uoi  patrium  profecU  rant.  A.  M.  S931.  Aot 
J  C.  TO.    Cie.  Orat.  rt  b  Var.  n.  61— >67. 

X  KonuB  altar,  <^ai  Antiochut  roratnr.  iter  per  Siciliam  faeere  toIoIL 

I  Itaqoa  Itio  (Varra)  fOMora  ranit  Sjracosaa.  Hie  Verret  hirreditatem  tihi  reottte  aibitratat  astJtjuod 
m  ajoa  rafoam  ae  aanot  vaMmt  ia.  qaem  iste  et  aadierat  malta  tecam  preclara  habere,  et  suipicabattr. 
MhtH  honiiai  noMra  talis  larga;  bee  ad  osom  domesticuro,  vine.  0*91,  quod  visum  erat,  •^tinm  tritiei  quo^ 
latia  etMU    Daiada  ipMm  rafem  ad  caeaam  inritat    Exornat  ample  ma^oificeqnc  tridbiufn .    Exponit  aa. 


M&aa  abaadabat,  plavina  ae  paleherrinia  rasa  arf entea. — Omnibut  curat  rebu«  ioitructnm  et  paratam  ui 
■t  eooriThua.  <2t«U  nalta  1  Rax  Ita  discessit,  at  et  istum  copiose  oroatam,  at  te  booori^ce  acceptum  ar 
bitraiatuf. 
I  Voeat  ad  eainam  dainda  Ipta  praetoram.  Expooit  tuas  copias  omnet ;  maltum  ar^antum.  non  paoe« 
liaai  pMala  ax  aura,  qa«,  at  mot  act  rafiM.  at  maxima  in  Syria,  j^mroia  erant  dittincta  clariMimis.  Erai 
tiam  vat  rinariam  ax  una  gemna  jiarrrandL — Iste  onjmquodqoe  vot  in  mimiM  aumeri.  laodara,  nu.*an 


ttiam  vat  rinariam  ax  una  gemna  Mrip^ndL — late  unjmquodqae  t 
pnatori  popnll  Romani  ntia  jncondum  at  gratum  illod 


Rax  gaodera  pnaton  popnli  Romani  ntia  jncondum  at  gratum  illod  etaa  conrivti  -n. 


20^  BISTOI^r  OF  EG  ITT 

From  thenceforth  die  latter  had  no  other  thou^rhts  than  of  (dimder^;;^.  An 
hoclius,  and  sending  Hun  away  robbed  of  all  his  rich  effects.  Jxe^onl  to  4a- 
sire  that  he  would  let  him  have  the  finest  of  the  vessels  he  had  seen  a^fiis.ho.U«<V 
under  pretence  of  showing  them  to  his  workmen.  The  prince,  who  i^j^ 
know  Verres,  complied  without  difficulty  or  suspicion.  The  ouset^i^ffuitj  again, 
to  desire  diat  he  would  lend  him  the  vessel  made  of  a  single  pregip^  «lQne. 
that  he  might  consider  it  more  exactly,  as  he  said.  The  king  sent  him  that  also.* 
But  to  crown  all,  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we  speak*  had  carried  • 
branch  sconce  with  them  to  Kome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well  from  the  pre- 
rious  stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite  workman^p.  With 
this  they  mtended  to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burned  during  the 
wars  between  Marius  and  Svila,  and  was  then  rebuilding.  But  tliat  edifice 
not  bein^  finished,  they  would  not  leave  it  behind  them,  nor  suffer  any  one  to 
have  a  sieht  of  it ;  in  order  that  when  it  should  appear  at  a  proper  tjoie  in  the 
temple  ofJupiter,  the  surprise  might  add  to  the  admiration  of  it,  and  the  charm 
of  novelty  give  new  splendour  to  the  present.  They  therefore  chose  to  ^^rnr 
it  back  into  Syria,  resolving  to  send  ambassadors  to  offer  this  rare  and  niagnin* 
cent  giA,  among  many  others,  to  the  god,  wh^n  they  should  know  tbati& 

^         statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple.f. 

^  Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  secret  means ;  for  the  prince  bad 

taken  care  to  have  the  sconce  concealed;  .lOt  that  he  feared  or  suspected amc  • 
thing,  but  that  few  people  might  see  it  before  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  pub&c 
view  of  the  Romans*  The  pretor  demanded  it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  b^. 
fed  him  to  send  it  to  him,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  examine  it,,aii4fir|f>ini^ 
mg  to  let  no  one  else  see  it.  The  young  prince,  with  the  candour  anam^ 
plicity  of  whose  youth  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  mind  were  unittKl,  i|Kasrlar 
from  suspecting  any  bad  design.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  c^rry  tl^e  scoim 
secretly  to  Verres,  well  covered  from  sight,  which  was  done  according.  a» 
soon  as  the  wrappers  were  taken  off,  and  the  pr^tor  beheld  it,,  he  cned  ou^ 
this  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria,  worUiy  ^ 
ihe  Capitol,''  For  it  was  amazingly  splendid, 'from  the  quantity  of  Hue  jewels 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety  of  the  workmamhi|>,in  wbichart 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  materials  ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  large  a  size.tba« 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the  palaces 
of  men,  but  to  adorn  a  vast  and  spperb  temple«  The  officers  of  Antiocbus 
having  eiven  the  pr^tor  full  time  to  consider  it,  prepared  to  carry  it  b^ck,  bot 
were  told  hy  him,  tliat  he  would  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure,  and  thai  his 
curiosity  was  not  yet  sufficiendv  gratified.  He  then  bade  them  go  home^  and 
leftve  the  sconce  inth  him.    They  accordingly  returned  without  it^l 


i^k-b. 


*  Pottea  qoain  inde  MaceiauAfi  est,  cogltare  est  olhH  atiud,  quod  ip«a  re«  decTifarh,  olli  qnrnmlmoiT— 
repem  ex  provipcia ipoltittmn cxuell4tnmq««  dimittaret.  Mittit fof aAte  rasa-aadqiv  pniah^mna  mpaiH- 
kuD  riderat :  ait  le  airit  celatoriDitt  Telle  ostendere.  Rex,  aui  istum  qod  notset,  s'idc  uila  aospkuoof;  li|>eik. 
tiwime  dedit  Mittit  etiam  tniUain  §emmeain  rcfatnm ;  reUe  m  earn  dUigentiot  considerare.  Ka  qooqoc 
mittitnr. 

t  NuDC,  reliqirani,  Jadieet.  attmdite. — Candelabrum  e  i^mmisclariailmis  opere  mirabili  peifeetmn,  reg— 
bt*  Qoot  dico,  RomaiD  cam  attulitM'nt  ut  id  Capitolio  ponerent :  quod  ooodam  etiam  perfectvm  teaiphiai  ol^ 
fendtfrADt,  Deque  pooere,  neque  vulgo  otteodere  ae  proferre  voluerunt;  ut,  et  roa^^amceothit  Tiderator.  cam 
wo  tempore  in  sella  Jovis  Opt.  Max.  |K>neretur,  et  cUrius,  cum  pulchritado  eju^  reeeos  ad  oculos  bomhiaai 
•tque  inte^ra  penrenim.  Stl^liut  id  secmn  in  Sjrinm  reportare,  ut.  cum  audtssenf  stmolacram  JotH 
Opt  Max.  dedicatum,  Ic^kios  mittereot,  qui  cum  caeteris  rebut  illud  quoque  eximtum  atqoe  palchcrrinMai 
donum  in  Capitoliom  aflerrent. 

t  Perrenit  res  ad  istius  aores  neseio  quoinodo.  17am  rex  id  celatum  Tolnerat;  non  quo  qaidaoan  met»- 
cret  kdi  suspicaretur,  ted  ut  ne  multi  illud  ante  percipereot  oculis,  qoam  popunis  Romaiuift.  Itte  petit  • 
reg^e.  et  cum  plurirois  reibis  ro^at.  uti  ad  se  mittat :  cupere  se  dicit  inspicere^  neone  se  aliit  TMIaadi  polef. 
'.ateon  esse  facturum.,:  Antiochus.  qui  animo  et  paerili  esset  et  rei^io.  oihll  delsuos  tmprobitat«  swpleatM 
est.  Imperat  suit,  ut  id  in  pnetoriiim  iovolutum  quam  occultbsime  deferrent.  Q,oo  posteaqnam  attolemal 
involucrisque  rejectis  eoDstitnerant,  iste  clamare  coepit,  dij^oam  rem  esse  re^no  Syris.  digmiQ  rerlo  MMI 
nere,  di^nnm  cnpitolio.  Etenim  frat  eo  splendore,  qui  ex  clarissimis  et  plurimts  remmia,  rsse  debeSat ;  mm 
rarietate  operom.  at  ars  certare  videretur  cam  copia  ;  ea  ros^niludine,  ut  iotelligi  posset, *doo  ad  *^  '  ~ 
appArntum.  scd  ad^amplissimi  t^mpli  omamentam,  esse  factum.  Q,uod  cum  satis  jatt  perspetiaM  i  . 
toUrn^  incip'iunt  ut  retrrrent.  Iste  ait  se  relle  illud  etiam  atqne  etiam  considemre ;  neqoa«uaBi  •• 
^tuni      Jube'  illo   discedere,  et  candelabrum  relinquere.    Sic  illi  turn  inaoes  ad  AntiocbaiB  ret 
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The  kinff  was  ;io,  alarmed  at  first,  and  had  no  suspicion  r  but  several  dcfi 
elapsed,  aad  tlie  sconce  was  not  brought  home.  The  prince  thnefore  «ei»t  to 
demand  it  of  the  prsetor,  who  put  it  off  till  the  next  day  ;  but  it  was  not  re- 
turned. At  length  he  applied  in  person  to  him,  and  reouested  iiim  to  restore 
It.  Who  would  believe  it  ?  That  very  sconce,  which  Verres  knew  iVom  the 
•prince  himself  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  designed  f*>r  the  great  Ju- 
piter, and  the  Roman  people,  he  earnestly  entreat*^d  the  piince  to  give  him. 
Antiochus  excusing  himself,  both  fron}  the  vow  he  had  made  to  consecrate  it 
o  Jupiter,  and  the  judgment  which  the  several  nations  that  had  been  con* 
cerned  in  the  workmanship  of  it.  and  knew  for  whom  it  was  designed,  would 
pass  upon  such  an  action ;  the  praetor  began  to  threaten  him  in  the  sharpest 
terms:  but  when  he  saw  that  his  menaces  had  no  more  effect  than  his  en- 
treaties, he  ordered  the  prince  toquh  his  province  before  night ;  and  alleged 
for  his  reason,  that  he  had  received  advice  from  good  authority,  that  pirates 
of  Syria  were  about  to  land  in  Sicily.* 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  place,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Syracusans, 
calling  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from  him  a  sconce 
of  gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  temple,  of  his  aUiance  and  amity 
Willi  the  Roman  people :  that  he  was  not  concerned,  and  did  not  complaiii, 
for  the  other  vessels  of  gold  and  jewels  which  Verres  liad  got  from  him ;  biit 
to  see  that  sconce  taken  from  him  by  violence,  was  a  misfortune  and  an  a^ 
front  that  l&ade  him  inconsolable.  That  though  by  his  own  atni  the  inten- 
tion of  his  brother,  that  sconce  was  already  consecrated  to  Jupker,  however, 
he  offered,  presented,  dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  tliat.god>  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  ciuzens  who  heard  him>  and  called  Jupiter : to  witness 
the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  intentiooH-t    * 

Antiochua  Asiaticus,  having  returned  into  Asia,  soon  after  -  ascendod  tlic 
throne ;  he  reigned  over  part  of  the  country  for  the  space  of  f^mw!'  yiours.  Poo^ 
pey  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  during  the  war  against  Mithri^ates)  and  re^ 
duced  Syria  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  lempire^t  >• 

What  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive,  and  how  od«xM  shouldthe 
Roman  name  be  to  them,  when  they  heard,  that^  in  a  Romi»n)p«ovii9ce,a  king 
liad  been  sogrossly  injured  by  the  praetor  himself,  a  gueat.i)liHsiU^redyatrially 
and  frieod  of  the  Roman  people  driven  away  with  the  Uiahestj  indignity  and 
violence  J  And  what  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with  in  uiis  pkioe,:  Wa»  rioi 
peculiar  to  him ;  it  was  the  crime  of  almost  all  the  magistrates  sent  by  Rome 
mto  province»;  a  crime  which  the  senate  and  people  se«en)edlOfappro(ve^4tnd 
of  which  ihey  made  themselves  equally  guilty,  by  ithek  weak,  and  abject. con- 
nivance. "  We  have  seen  for  several  years,"  says  the  saiwe  Cicero, »»  another 
of  his  orations  against  Verres,  '^  and  have  suffered. in  sileiMe)  the -weal  th'of 
all  nations  to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private; persons^ '=  Aflhens, 
Pergamus,  Cyskum,  Mileius,  Chio,  Samos,  in  Dno,  all  A^ia,  Aohaiay  Greece, 
II  I'  I    iiiiii    I  ^iiiijyii.iii<»»t    II' 

*  R«x  prime  nihil  metuere,  nihil  suipicnri.    Diea  iinus,  alter,  plures;  non  reftsrrl     T^tn  miuit  rex  ad  !•• 
•i  tiL.  videatur,  ut  reddat.     Jubet  isle  posterius  ad  se  revrrti.     Mirinn  illi  vidm      Mittit  iterum  :  non 


redditar.  Ipte  hominem  appellat:  rogat  ut  reddal.  Ot  hominis  insifcnrrnqtie  impiwpntiam  co^o«cite. 
^uoi  KinC  qnodque  ex  ipso  rere  auditset.  in  Capitollo  ea$e  pooendiiiu  ;  quod  Jovi  0^*U  Mfis.  >qf|od  popala 
AoB.  8er\'ari  videret,  id  libi  ut  donaret,  royara  et  vehementfir  pclere  ccpjiii.  Cum  ilV  se  r«'Iigiooe  Jorit 
Capitol tni  et  homiQum  existimatione  impediri  dieeivt,  quod  multK  national  testes  essent  iUiris  Q^rit  ac 
BOfterit :  iatA  homini  minari  acerrime  coepit.  Ubi  ridet  turn  nibilo  m»fi*  mioia  quum  -prwcibus  permovari, 
i«p«eiB  hominam  de  proviocia  jubet  ante  noctem  discederc.  Ait  la  coraperissa.  ex  ejus  regno  piratas  in 
SwiKain  esae  ▼eoturo*. 

t  Rex  maxinio  conrentu  Sf  racusis,  in  foro,  fleos.  deoi  homineique  coal«;stanf«,ol»uiutre.ces^t,  oand«1» 
bmm  factum  a  gemmii,  quod  in  Capitolujin  missurus  esset,  quod  in  templo  clar^fsJiao,  p«ruk>  Jlom.  monkv 
aentmn  twe  socictatis  amicitiaequa  esse  Toluiaset,  id  sibi  C.  Verrem  abstutlMe^  >De  dr-teeis  operibuaea 
aurt  et  gcmsaia,  qu«  sua  penes  ilium  essent,  se  non  Uborare  :  hoc  sibi  eripi  mis<Tiim  esse  et  indti^ouoi.  Id 
ctti  antea  jam,  manta  at  eofitatiooe  suk  fratrisque  sou  consecratim  essel:  taroentumfte  initio  nttnv^nta 
airium  Rotnanorum  dart,  donarc,  dicare  coniecrare,  JotI  Opt  Max.  testemque  ipsum  Jovem  mm  « 9km 
Intis  relir^ots  adfalbara. 

*  A  n  9939.    Ant.  J.  C  65. 
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Skily,  are  now  enclosed  in  some  of  the  country-houses  of  those  rich  and  un- 
just men  of  rapine,  while  a  general  want  of  money  is  experienced  in  all  oilHrf 
places.  And  we  nave  just  reason  to  condemn  ourselves,  foi  conniving  io  all 
these  crying  and  terrible  disorders,  as  those  who  commit^take  no  manner  of 
pains  tc  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  ttieir  thefts  and  depredations  from  the  eyes 
and  know.edge  of  the  public."* 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon  occasioned  its 
ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  in  this  man- 
ner the  failings  and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine  their  causes  and 
effects,  to  enter  thus  into  men's  most  secret  retirements,  to  use  that  expresaion, 
to  stuay  closely  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  who  govern,  is  a  much 
more  important  part  of  history,  than  that  which  only  treats  of  sieges,  battles^ 
and  conquests ;  to  which,  however,  we  mnst  return. 

The  reign  of  Alexanaer  Jannseus  in  Judea,  had  always  been  involved  in 
troubles  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Pharisees, 
continually  opposed  to  him, because  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  governed  by  them.  His  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  those  disorders,  Alex- 
andra, his  wife,  was  ai)pointed  supreme  administratrix  of  the  nation,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind's  last  will.  She  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanusto  be  acknow- 
ledged high-pnest.  The  Pharisees  continually  persisted  in  persecuting  those 
who  had  been  their  enemies  in  the  late  reign.  Xhat  princess,  at  her  death, 
appointed  Hyrcanus  her  sole  heir,  but  Aristobulus,  his  younger  brocber,  had 
the  strongest  party,  and  took  his  place.f 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  In 
Egypt,  the  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and 
expelled  him,  and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  a  bastard  of  Lathy- 
rus,  who  never  had  a  ledtimate  son.  He  was  surnamed  Auletes,  that  is  to 
say,  *'  the  player  upon  the  flute,"  because  he  valued  himself  so  much  upon 
playing  well  on  that  instrument,  that  he  disputed  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public 
games.  Alexander,  being  driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who 
was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  demand  aid  of  him.  Pompey  would  not 
interfere  in  his  affairs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his  commission.  That 
prince  retired  to  Tjrre,  to  wait  there  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  :J  but  none 
offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after. 

Before  his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared  the  Roman  people 
his  heirs.  The  succession  was  important,  and  included  all  the  dominions 
which  Alexander  had  possessed,  and  to  which  he  had  retained  a  lawful  right, 
of  which  the  violence  he  had  sustained  cotild  not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  senate.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ne> 
cessary  to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  the 
testator  had  been  sovereign,  and  wnich  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  tl^  senators  did  not  approve  this  advice.  They  nad 
very  lately  taken  possession  of  Bithynia.  which  had  been  left  them  by  the 
will  of  Nicomedes,  and  of  Cyrenaica  ana  Libya,  which  had  been  also  given 
them^  by  that  of  Apion ;  and  they  had  reduced  all  those  countries  into  Roman 
provinces.  They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  accepted  Egypt  and  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  in  virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that  their  facility  in  accumulating  pro- 
vinces might  ffive  too  great  umbrage,  and  express  too  clearly  a  design  formed 
tu  eng|08S  in  ue  same  manner  all  other  states.     They  believed  besides,  that 

*  Patimor  maltos  jam  annot  et  sileraus,  cum  rideainui  ad  paucos  hominet  omoet  orontum  nattomim  peco- 
oiai  perraoisae.  Q,uod  eo  magis  ferre  aequo  animo  atque  coocedere  videinur,  quia  nemo  istonini  ditairav- 
lat.  nemo  laborat,  ut  obacora  su«  copiditaa  esse  videatur. — Ubi  pecuoiat  exlerarum  oatioouoi  esse  aibttrm- 
mini,  quibos  nunc  pronet  cfcnt,  com  Atbeaas,  Pergamuro,  Cvxicom,  MUetum,  Cbiom,  Samam  totaim.  <!«< 
■iqne  A^^am,  Achaiam,  Oraeiam,  SicUiam,  jam  io  paucis  villis.  inclusas  esse  Tideatis.— Cic.  in  rer.  olt.  im 
foppl.  B*  19&«  130« 

t  A.  M.  S936.    Ant.  J.  C.  79.  et  A.  M.  3934.    Ant.  J.  C.  10.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiU.  e.  iB,  94.  et  Aa  B«a 
l«4ale.L4. 

t  A.  M.  9999.    Ant.  J.  C.  65.    Snatoo.  is  Jul.  Cat.  e.  id.    Trorm  in  Prol.  xxztx.    Appinn.  ••  Mohi^ 
4ntp.9»l 
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this  enterprise  might  involve  them  in  another  war,  which  \iould  embam-M 
them  very  much,  while  they  were  eii^a^ed  with  Milhridates.  So  that  they 
contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  causing  all  the  etfects,  whlcn  Alex- 
ander had  at  hb  death,  to  be  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with 
the  rest  of  his  estates.  This  proceeding  sufficiently  implied,  that  they  did 
not  renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully  explain.* 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  \ef\  to  the  Roman  peop.c  jy  will ; 
•  very  singular  custom,  and  almost  unheard-of  in  all  other  history^  which  ui>- 
(Joubtedly  does  great  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour  it  was  established.  The 
Qsual  methods  of  extending  the  bounds  of  a  s;ate.  are  war  and  conquest.  But 
with  what  enormous  injustice  and  violence  are  tnose  methods  attended,  and 
bow  much  devastation  and  blood  must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  force 
of  arms  ?  In  this,  however,  tliere  is  nothing  cruel  and  inhuman,  and  neither 
tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  legitimate  increase  of  power, 
the  simple  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here  has  nothing  of  vio- 
lence to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  the  name  nor  appear- 
ance of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account.  I  mean  seduc- 
tion :  when,  to  obtain  the  sufl  rages  of  a  people,  mean  arts,  inairect  means,  se- 
cret collusions,  and  great  donations  of  money,  are  emplcyed  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  the  persons  of  the  highest  authority  in  states  and  kingdoms,  and 
events  are  influenced,  in  which  the  principal  agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  share.  In  this  we  now  speak  of,  there  was  no  visible 
trace  of  a  policy  so  common  with  princes,  who,  far  from  making  any  scruple 
of  it,  imagined  it  to  be  their  |;lory. 

Attains,  who  was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  appointed  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged  in  any  strict  union  with  that  republic,  dur- 
mg  the  short  time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion^  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the 
Romans,  far  from  using  any  arts  to  attain  the  succession  to  his  doiAinipns,  re- 
nounced it,  left  the  people  in  the  full  enioyment  of  their  liberty,  and  would  not 
accept  the  inheritance  afterwards,  till  they  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  do 
so.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  solicitous,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bilhy nia,  or  Ptolemy  Alexander  king  of  Egypt. 

What  motives,  then,  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  First, 
gratitude :  the  house  of  Attalus  was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  Nicomedes  had  been  defended  by  them  against  Mithridates :  and  next, 
love  for  their  people,  the  desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for  them, 
and  the  idea  tney  had  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman 
pmver.  They  died  without  children,  or  lawful  successors  ;  for  bastards  were 
not  looked  upon  as  such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future  divisions  and 
civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a  kins:,  dreadful  examples  of  which 
were  presented  to  them  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tney  saw  with  their  own  eyes, 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities  and  nations  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  people.  # 

A  prince  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  but  one  of  three  things  to 
choose ;  either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  king- 
dom ;  to  restore  to  his  subjects  their  entire  liberty,  by  instituting  a  republicai? 
government ;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom  to  all  the  horrors  nf  a 
civjl  war,  which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  the  great  would  not  fail  to  ex- 
nite,  and  continue  with  heat  and  fury ;  and  the  prince's  love  for  his  subjects 
induced  him  to  spare  them  misfortunes  as  fatal  as  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  the  second»choice  wa&  impracticable.  There  are  many 
na^ns,  whose  genius,  manners,  characters,  and  habit  of  livinff^  do  not  admit 
their  being  formed  into  republics.     They  are  not  capable  of^  that  uniforir 

•  Ckfw  OnU  U.  b  Rallain.  ■.  41—49. 
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equality^  that  dependence  upon  mute  laws,  which  have  not  w€  rht  enough  to 
enforce  obedience  to  them.  They  are  made  for  a  monarchy,  anu  every  olber 
kind  of  government  is  incompatible  with  the  natural  frame  of  their  miods. 
Cvrenaica,  which  has  a  share  in  the  present  question,  is  a  proof  of  thb;  anc 
all  ages  supply  us  with  examples  oi  the  same  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more  wisely  than  to  leave 
his  subjects  the  alliance  and  protection  of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  b> 
all  nations,  and  therefore  capable  of  defending  Uiem  fron  the  unjust  and  vio- 
lent attempts  of  their  neighbours.  How  many  civil  divisions  and  bloody  dis* 
cords  did  he  spare  them  by  this  kind  of  testamentary  disposition  ?  This  af^ 
pears  from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Romans,  with  a  aoble  disinter- 
estedness,  having  refused  the  gift  which  the  king  had  made  tliem  at  his  death. 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and  its  own  inclination,  gave  itsril 
up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Torn  by  a  thousand  factions,  furious  to  madness 
against  each  other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suflered  many  years  the  most  incredible 
calamities ;  the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to  pray,  and  ia  some  manner  to 
force,  the  Romans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  the  government  of  u  upon  themselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than  prevent,  and  that 
advantageously  for  his  people,  what  niust  necessarily  hate  nappened  sooner 
or  later.  Was  there  any  city  or  state  capable  of  opposing  the  Romans  ? 
Could  it  be  expected,  that  a  kingdom,  especially  when  the  royalifamily  was  ex- 
tinct, could  support  itself,  and  its  independence,  long  against  them  ?  There 
was  an  inevitable  necessity  for  its  falling  'intfk  the  Itandsoi  that  people ;  and 
for  that  reason,  it  was  highly  consistent  with  prudence  to  lighten  tM  yoke  by  a 
voluntary  subjection.  For  they  made  a  great  difference  between  the  people 
who  submitted  to  them  freely,  as  to  friends  and  protectors,  and  these  wl^oom.* 
yielded  to  them  by  force,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and  beirig  re 
duced  by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  last  to  a  conqueror*  W-e  have  seA 
with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  principal  persons  of  thrna 
(ion.  and  after  them  the  Achseans^  were  treated,  especially  duringthe  first  years 
of  their  subjection.  ' 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind,  and,  generally  apeakinr, 
of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was  lignter  than  that  of  the  Ramans.  Scarce^* 
could  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  sustained  it.  The  subjection  of  Greece 
to  the  Roman  empire,  even  under  the  emperors  themselves,  was  rather  a 
means  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy  upon  private 
persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society.  Most  of  the  cities  were  governed  by  their 
ancient  laws,  had  always  their  own  magistrates,  and  wanted  very  little  of  en- 
joying entire  liberty.  They  were  by  tnat  means  secured  from  all  the  incon- 
veniences  and  misfortunes  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours,  which  had  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  their  ances- 
tors. So  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  great  gainers  in  ransoming  themselves 
&om  these  inconv^iences,  by  some  diminution  of  their  liberty. 

It  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  .yery  much  firom  the  avarice  of 
governors.  But  these  were  only  transient  evils,  to  which  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  a  worthy  successor  applied  a  speedy  redress,  and  which,  after  all, 
were  not  comparable  to  the  disorders  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Athenians. 
Thebans,  and  Lacedaemonians,  against  each  other,  were  attended  ;  and  still 
less  to  the  violences  and  ravages  occasioned  by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  bar- 
barous cruelty  of  the  tyrants  in  many  cities  and  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  tlie  princes,  in  leaving  their -dominions 
ro  the  Romans  af^er  their  death,  is,*  that  their  people  never  exclaimed  against 
that  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their  ovm  accord,  to  prevent 
ka  taking  effect 

I  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in  this  place,  nor  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  all  things.     I  have  sufficiently  observed  the  views  of  interest 
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and  polHical  motives  of  their  actions.  I  only  say.  that  tlie  Roman  govern- 
ment, especially  with  rezard  to  those  who  submitted  voluntarily  to  them,  wa.i 
gentle,  humane,  equitable,  advantageous  to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  their 
peace  and  tranquillity.  There  were  indeed  private  oppressors,  who  made  the 
noman  people  authoriTse  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
see  an  example :  but  there  were  always  a  considerable  number  of  citizens. 
lealous  for  the  public  good,  who  rose  up  against  those  violencesi  and  declai'ed 
.ofidly  for  justic^.  This  happened  in  the  affair  of  Cyprus,  which  it  is  i»ow 
tbae  to  relate. 

Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Ci  ieia,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  against  whom  he  had  been  sent.  He 
caused  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Plolemy  Auletes,  to  be  desired  in 
his  name  to  send  htm  money  to  pay  his  ransom*  That  prince,  who  was  a 
kind  of  prodigy  in  pMnt  of  avarice,  sent  him  only  two  talents*  The  pirates 
chose  rather  to  release  Ckxlius  without  ransom,  than  to  take  sa  small  a  sum.* 

H'ls  thoughts  were  bent  on  being  revenged  on  that  king  as  sooo  as  possible. 
He  had  found  means  to  ^et  himself  elected  tribune  of  the  people ;  an  impor* 
t^nt  oflice,  which  gave  him  great  power  Clodius  made  use  of  it  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  eoemy.  He  pretended  that  that  prince  had  no  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  which  had  been  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of 
Alexander,  who  died  at  Tyre.  It  was  determined  in  consequence,  that  the 
kingdom  (k  Egypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  which  depended  on  it,  appertained  to 
the  Romans  in  virtue  of  that  donation  ;  and  Clodius  accordingly  obtained  an 
order  of  ihe  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to  depose  Ptolemy,  and 
to  confiscate  all  his  effects.  To  put  so  unjust  a  design  in  execution,  he  had 
sufficient  influence  and  address  to  have  the  justest  of  the  Romans  elected,  1 
,mean  Cato,  whom  htt  removed  firom  the  republie,  under  the  pretext  of  an  hon« 
ourable  commission,  tlurt  he  might  not  find  him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and 
criminal  designs  he  meditated.  Cato  was  therefore  sent  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
to  deprive  a  prince  of  his  kingdom,  who  well  deserved  that  affront,  says  a 
historian^  for  nis  many  irregularities ;  as  if  a  man's  vice  sufficiently  author- 
ized seizmg  all  his  fortunes.! 

Cato,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  reiire  peaceably,  and 
promised  him,  if  he  complied,  to  procure  him  the  high-priesthood  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  sufficiently  considerable 
ror  his  honourable  subsistence.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He  was  not, 
however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  against  the  power  of  the  Romans : 
bat  coula  not  resolve,  afler  having  worn  a  crown  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private 
person.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign  together,  he  embarked 
with  all  his  treasures^  and  put  to  sea.  His  design  was  to  have  noles  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  nim,  gnd  all  his  riches.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  though  he  persisted  constantly 
in  the  resolution  of  dying  himself,  he  had  not  the  courage,  to  include  his  inno- 
eent  and  well-beloved  treasures  in  his  ruin ;  and  thereby  showed,  that  he  loved 
them  better  than  he  did  himself,  by  the  title  of  king  of  Cyprus,  but  in  fact  the 
niean  slave  of  his  money.|  He  returned  to  the  shore,  and  replaced  his  goid 
in  his  magazines,  after  which  he  poisoned  himself^  and  left  the  whole  to  hie 
enemies.  Cato  carried  those  treasures  the  followmg  year  to  Rome.  The 
sum  was  so  large,  that  in  the  jp^atest  triumphs  an  equal  amount  had  scarcely 
efcr  been  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  says  it  was  nearly  seve." 
thousand  talents.     Cato  caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious  efi*ects  and  moveable.^ 


•  A.  M.  S94S.     ADt.  J.  C.  M.    Stnb.  1.  iv.  p.  684. 

t  P.  Clodiat  in  ten«ta  sab  booorificeottMimo  titulo  M.  Catonem  a  rep.  rele^viu  Q.uip;>r  leg^m  tuliu 
«l  la  (Cmto)— mUteretnr  in  inralam  Cypram,  ad  ipoliaiiduin  regno  Ptoleniieiini,  omni  ut  nonim  vitiis  can 
■Milnmrliim  Diaritnm.— VeH.  Paterc  1.  ii.  c.  46. 

t  Procul  dubio  bio  noo  powedit  divitia*  let  a  divitii*  poaiwui  ett  {  Utalo  rex  imulm.  aaiiDo  paovw 
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to  be  sold  publicly     resening  oi>ly  to  himself  a  picttve  of  Zeno,  the  fovida 
of  the  Stoics,  the  opinions  of  the  sect  he  followed.* 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mask,  and  show  themselves,  not  sucl 
at  the}'  had  been  in  the  glorious  ages  of  the  republic,  actuated  by  a  noble  con- 
tempt for  riches,  and  esteem  for  poverty,  but  as  they  were  become,  after  gold 
and  silver  had  entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  generals.  Nevei 
was  any  thing  more  capable  of  disgracing  and  reproaching  the  Romans  than 
this  last  action.  "  The  Roman  people,'^  says  Cicero,  "  instead  of  making  it 
their  honour,  and  almost  their  duty,  as  formerly,  to  re-establi*sh  the  kings,  theit 
enemies,  whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their  thrones,  now  see  a  king,  their 
ally,  or* at  least  a  constant  friend  to  the  republic,  who  had  never  done  them 
any  wrong,  of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of  our  generals  had  ever  the 
least  complaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dominions  left  him  b}' his  ancestors  in  tran- 
quillity, plundered  on  a  sudden  without  any  formality,  and  all  his  effects  sdd 
at  auction  almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of  the  same  Roman  people.  Tbis,^ 
continues  Cicero.  ^'  shows  other  kings,  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their 
security ;  from  tnis  facal  example  they  learn,  that  among  us,  there  needs  ooly 
the  secret  intrig^ueof  some  seditious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  thrones, 
and  of  plundering  them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their  fortunes."} 

What  I  am  roost  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  most  just  and  upright  mao 
of  those  times,  should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an  injustice. 
Cicero,  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct, 
openly  shows,  however,  in  the  same  discourse  which  I  have  now  cited,  but 
in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  by  way  of  excusing  him,  how  much  he 
had  dishonoured  himself  by  that  action. 

Dunne  Cato's  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  £fl[ypt^  and  broCba 
to  him  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  the  following  book  the 
history  of  that  prince,  which  merits  particular  attention. 

•  Plut.  in  Onto.  p.  776. 
I  Pt«l«niseM,  ni,  m  nondum  locias  at  non  hottii,  pacatu*,  qaietos,  fretnt  imperio  popnli  Rom.  repo  par 
ltn»  atqiM  atHto  ref  ali  oUo  perfraebatur.  De  boc  uhil  cogitaDte,  aihil  ratptcaiite,  est  iO|fatiiin.  at  sHleai 
eoai  parpann  et  seaptro  et  illit  intig^nibiu  regiia.  pnecoDi  publico  subjiceretnr,  et  imperaote  popvio  Roak 
UD  etiam  TiCtit  b«Uo  reg^bm  ref  oa  redden  conaaevit,  res  amicui,  nulla  iojoria  comneMoraU,  avllb  rep»> 
utit  reboi,  con  boaui  omnibus  publicaretur.— Cjpriut  miaer,  qui  temper  ■ocmm,  temper  amicus,  tmt\  dcq*- 
tuHa  unquam  suapieio  durior  aut  ad  teoatuui.  aut  ad  iuiperatorei  nottiot  allata  ••!:  virv$  (ol  aioBU  «>  <l 
ndeM«  enm  victu  et  rMtitu  sno,  publicatus.  En  cur  A«it*ri  reg  et  stabilem  esse  Mma  fertasani  artMlwft 
:nm  boo  iiius  fnaeat:  anbi  perdito  esemplo  videant,  per  tribaaum  aliqoem  se  foftottt  rpolia/  (pomt)  •* 
itgoc  MUM  midari.- -  Cio.  0»%t.  pro  Sex  a.  S/7. 
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THE  tw«Dtietb  book  it  divided  into  three  Artie) ^s.  which  nre  all  abridfrneott :  the  inu li the  Mttorr •( 
Iho  Jews,  from  tlw  reign  of  Arittobiilut  to  that  of  Hrrod  tho  Great ;  the  tecond,  of  the  history  of  the  Pu^ 
tbian«.froin  the  eatablishnnrntof  that  empire  to  the  deffntof  Cratsat;  the  third,  of  the  hittorj  of  tbelnagi 
of  Cappadocia,  to  the  aooexing  of  that  king-dom  to  the  Roman4mpire. 


ARTICLE  I. 

▲BRIDOMEirr   OF   THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  ARISTOBULU8  TO  HEROD 

THE  IPTtCAK. 

As  ta^i  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  connected  with  that  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  E^pt,  1  have  taken  care,  as  occasion  offered,  to  relate  of  it  what  was 
n<ost  necessary  and  suitable  to  my  subject.  I  shall  add  here  wliat  remains 
of  that  history  to  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  historian  Josephus. 
will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  being  more  fully  informed 
in  it.  Dean  Prideaux,  whom  I  have  used  here,  may  be  also  consulted  for  the 
same  purpose. 

SECTION  I. — ^flBIOIf  OF  AAISTOBVLUS  I.  WHICH  LASTED  TWO  TEARS. 

Hyecanus,  high-priest  (ind  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left  ^ve  sons  at  his 
death.  The  first  was  Aristobulus,  the  second  Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander 
Jannseus,the  name  of  the  fourth  is  unknown.    The  fifth  was  called  Absalom.* 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high-priesthood  and 
temporal  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  well  established,  he  assumed 
the  diadem  and  title  of  king,  which  none  of  those  who  had  governed  Judea 
horn  the  Babylonish  captivity^  had  done,  besides  himself.  The  conjuncture 
seemed  favourable  for  that  design.  The  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  were 
alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were  weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles 
and  civil  wars^  insecure  upon  the  throne,  and  not  maintaining  themselves  long 
in  the  possession  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Romans  were  strongly  inclined  to 
authorize  the  dismembering  and  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Urecian  kings, 
in  order  to  weaken  them  in  comparison  with  themselves.  Besides,  it  was  na- 
tural for  Aristobulus  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  and  acauisitions  made 
by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an  asrured  and  uninterruptecl  establishment 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king  among 
its  neighbours. 

The  mother  of  Aristobulus,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Hyrcaniis,  pretended  to 
the  government;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prisoiii 
whei^  he  caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death.  As  he  was  very  partial  to  Antigonuti 
the  eldest  of  his  brothers,  he  at  first  gave  him  a  share  in  tne  government ;  but 
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•hortly  after,  upon  a  false  accusation,  put  him  to  death.  He  confined  the  oUh^ 
three  in  prison  during  his  life. 

When  Aristobulus  had  fully  possessed  himself  of  the  authority  his  father 
had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Itureeans,  and  after  having  sub- 
jected the  greatest  part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judai&ni,  as  Hyr- 
canus  had  the  Idumseans  some  yearsbefore.     He  gave  them  tjie  alternative^ 
either  to  be  circumcised  and  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  quit  their  couu 
try,  and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.     They  chose  to  stay,  and  comply  wilt 
what  was  required  of  them,  and  were  incorporated  with  tn6  Jews,  both  in  re 
ligious  and  political  affairs.    This  practice  became  a  fundamental  maxim  witl^ 
the  Asmonaeans.     It  shows,  that  they  had  not  a  just  idea  of  religion  at  thai 
time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by  force,  and  which  d^gtit  not  to  -be  re 
ceived  but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion.      Itursea,  inhabited  by  the  peopk 
in  question,  was  a  part  of  Coelosy ria,  on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Israel,  be 
tween  the  inheritance  of  the  half  tribe' of  Manasseh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  territory  of  Damascus.* 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Itursea  to  Jerusalem,  aod 
to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Antigonus,  to  put  an  end  tc 
the  war  he  liad  begun.  The^ueen  and  her  party,  who  envied  Antigonus  the 
king's  favour,  took  advanta^  of  this  illness,  to  alienate  the  king  from  liiro  by 
false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus  returned  to  Jerusalem  roon  afler 
the  successes  by  which  he  had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  nl 
triumph.  They  were  then  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  He  went 
directly  to  the  temple  with  his  guards,  completely  armed  as  he  had  entered 
the  city,  without  giving  himself  time  to  change  any  part  of  his  equipase.  This 
was  made  a  crime  with  the  king ;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  him,  sei.t 
him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible  ;  conceiv- 
tng  that,  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it  was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design ;  and  in  that 
case,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by  Aristobu- 
lus was  gained  by  the  queen  and  her  partizans,  and  told  him  the  order  quite 
ditforently,  that  the  king  desired  to  see  him  completely  armed  as  h^  was.  An- 
tigonus; went  directly  to  wait  on  him  ;  and  the  guards,  who  saw  him  com^  in 
arms,  obeyed  their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  bad  passed,  was  violently  affected 
with  it,  and  inconsolable  for  his  d^ath.  Tormented  with  remorse  of  consoence 
for  this  murder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable  life,  and  expired  at 
last  in  the  greatest  grief  and  despair. 

SECTION    II.— asIOH  OP  ALEXANDBB  JANNfUS,  WHICH   CONTINUED    TWENTT 

SEVEN  TEARS. 

SADOMr,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus.  immediately  after  his  death,  took  the  three 
princes  out  o(  the  prison,  in  whicn  they  had  been  confined  bv  her  husband. 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  ^dest  of  the  three,  was  crowned,  fle  put  h*i  next 
brother  to  death,  who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crow^.f  As 
for  the  third,  named  Absalom,  who  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition  and  who 
had  no  thoughts  but  of  living  in  tranquillity  as  a  private  person,  ne  grantetl 
him  his  favour,  and  protected  him  during  his  whole  life.^  No  more  is  said 
of  him,  than  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  younj^est  son  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  set^ed  him  against  the  Romans  at  the  sip|ri> 
of  Jerusalem,  in  wnich  he  was  made  prisoner  forty-two  years  after,  when  the 
templ'»  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

While  all  this  i}assed,  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  Grypus  reigned  af 
Antioch,  and  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum  at  Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upcui 
each  other, although  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra  and  Alexander,  the  younjp 
est  of  her  sons,  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy  Lathy  rus,  the  eldest,  in  Cyprus. 
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Alexander  Jannaeus,  some  time  after  he  retumell  to  Jerusalem,  and  had 
takcD  possession  of  tlie  throne,  had  set  a  g^ood  army  on  foot,  which  passed  thi 
Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of  ten  months,  Havmg 
made  himseh'  master  of  that  city,  he  took  several  other  very  strong  places,  sit- 
uated also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  But  not  being  sufficiently  upon 
bis  guard  in  his  return,  he  was  beaten  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand 
men,  with  all  the  spoils  he  hal  taken,  and  his  own  baggaffe.  He  returned 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction  for  this  loss,  and  the  sname  with  which 
it  was  attended.  He  had  even  the  mortification  to  see  that  many  people,  in- 
stead  of  lamenting  his  misfortune,  took  a  malignant  ,'  sy  in  it ;  for,  from  the 
quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Phaiisees,  they  had  alwavs  been  the  enemies  of 
hjs  house,  and  especially  of  this  Alexander.  And  as  they  had  drawn  almost 
all  the  people  into  their  party,  they  had  so  strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed 
them  against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions,  with  which  his 
whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  this  source. 

Th'is  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  seize  Raphia  an^An 
thedon,  when  he  saw  the  coast  of  Gaza  without  defence,  after  the  departure  ol 
Lathy rus.  These  two  posts^  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Gaza,  were  kept 
in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what  he  proposed  when  he  attacked  them. 
He  had  never  forgiven  the  inhabitants  of  Gaka  for  calling  in  Lathyrus  against 
him,  and  giving  him  troops,  which  had  contributed  to  gaining  the  fatal  battlt: 
of  Jordan ;  and  he  earnestly  sought  all  occasions  to  avenge  himself  upon  them.* 

As  soon  as  his  aflairs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a  numerous  army  to  be 
siege  their  city.  Apollodorus,  the  governor  of  it,  defended  the  place  a  whole 
year  with  a  valour  and  prudence  that  acquired  him  great  reputation.!  Bin 
own  brother  Lysimachus  could  not  see  his  glory  without  envy,  and  that  bn^  ■ 
passion  induced  him  to  assassinate  the  governor.  That  wretch  afterwards  asso- 
ciated  with  some  others  as  bad  as  himself,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Alex- 
ander. Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought  by  his  behaviour,  and  the  orders 
he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use  his  victory  with  clemency  and  moderation. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  oppose  him,  he  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  kill,  plunder  and  iW- 
stroy ;  and  immediately  all  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined  was  exerciseii 
upon  that  unfortunate  city.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  cost  him  very  dear.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  defended  themselves  like  men  in  despair,  and  killed 
almost  an  equal  number  of  his  people.  But,  at  length,  he  satiated  his  brutal 
revenge,  and  reduced  that  ancient  and  famous  citv  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  after 
which  he  retiTned  to  Jerusalem.    This  war  employed  him  a  year.f 

Some  time  after,  tlie  people  afironted  hun  in  the  most  heinous  manner.§  At 
the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  while  he  was  in  the  temple  ofiering  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice, in  quality  of  high-priest,  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-ofierings,  they  threw 
lemons  at  his  head,  calling  him  a  thousand  injurious  names,  and  among  the 
rest,  giving  him  that  of  slave ;  a  reproach  which  sufficiently  ar|;ued  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  unworthy  orthe  crown  and  pontificate.  This  was  an  efifect 
of  what  Eleazer  had  presumed  to  advance,  that  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had 
been  a  captive.  These  indignities  enraged  Alexander  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  attacked  those  insolent  people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and 
ialled  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews 
were  disafifected  toward  him,  he  was  afiraid  to  trust  his  person  any  longer  to 
them  2  and  used  foreign  troops  for  his  guard,  whom  he  caused  to  come  from. 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  whj 
attended  him  every  where. 

When  Alexander  saw  tha  storm  which  had  arisen  apinst  him  a  little  ap- 
peased  by  the  terror  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken  for  it,  be  turned  hit  arms 
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Bgainst  the  enemy  abroad.  After  having  obtained  some  advantafpes  over  thesn. 
be  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  wherem  he  lost  great  part  c\  his  army,  and  escaped 
himsieif  with' great  difficulty.*  At  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews,  incensed 
at  his  defeat,  revolted  against  him.  They  vainly  flattered  themselves,  that 
tliey  should  find  him  so  much  weakened  and  dejected  by  his  loss,  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  completing  his  destruction,  which  they  had  so  long 
desired.  Alexander,  who  wanted  neither  application'  nor  valour,  and  who  be- 
sides, had  more  than  a  common  capacity,  soon  found  means  to  oppose  them. 
A  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  continued  six  years. 
and  occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both  parties.  The  rebeb  were  defeated 
upon  many  occasions.! 

Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  where  many  of  them  had  shut  themsehres 
up,  carried  eight  handred  of  them  to  Jerusalem;  and  caused  them  all  to  be 
crucified  in  one  day ;  when  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  their  wives 
and  children  to  be  brought  out.  and  to  have  their  dironts  cut  before  their  faces. 
During  this  cruel  execution^  tne  king  regaled  his  wives  and  concobines  in  a 
place  from  whence  they  saw  all  that  passed ;  and  Ails  sight  was  to  him  and 
them  the  principal  part  of  the  ehtertaiinnent.  Horrid  gratification  f  This 
civil  war,  during  the  six  yeai9  that  h  lasted,  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  on  the  skle  of  the  i*ebels.{  ' '       ' 

Alexander,  after havihg  put  anrend'to  if,  undertook  many  other  foreign  ex- 
peditions with  ver^  grea^sutoess.  Upon  his  retuH)  to  Jemsalem,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  intempmmce  and  excess  of  wine,  which  brought  a  qaartan 
ague  upon  him.  of  Iwhicnhe  <fied  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-seven.J 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus ;  hot  he  decreed  by  his  wffl, 
that  Alexandra,  his  wife,  should  govern  the  kinp^dom  during  her  li(^,  and  choose 
which  of  her  sons  she  thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 

SECTIOll   III. — REIGN   OF  4I>EXA|rDlU,  THE  WIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  JAMWMVm^ 

WHiqH  COIITIVUED  NINE  YEARS. 

According  to  the  advice  of  her  hnsband,  Alexandra  submitted  herself  and 
her  children  Ut  tkoe  power  of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to  tiMin,  that  in  d<»iig 
io,  she  only  conformed  to  the  last  wiU  of  fa«*r  husbnrd.jj 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  inuch  upon  ^them,  that,  forgetting  their  hatred  for 
tlie  dead,  thoui^h  tmy  carried lit  ditting  hts  life  as  far  as  possible,  they  changed 
ft  on  a  sudden  mto  d  respect  and  veaenition  -for.  hb  memory,  ana  instead  of  the  ' 
invectives  and  ntpftoacneiiii^'bad  always  abundantly  vented  against  hun, 
nothing  was  heard  but  praises:  ^and  panegyrics,  wherein  they  exalted  immo- 
derately the  grea<  actions  of  Alexander^  by  which  the  nation  had  been  ag*- 
grandized,  and  its  pofwer^  honour^  and  coedit  much  au^ented.  By  this  means, 
they  brought  over  the  people  so  ^elKBctudlty,  whom  till  then  they  had  alwajrs 
irritated  against  hinv^tHfat  they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and 
magnificence  than  tnaiiof  any  of  inst predecessors;  and  Alexandra,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent  of 'faJB  will y  w^s  confirmed  sovereign  administratrix  of  the 
nation.  We.  see  from  hence,  that  a  blind  andtmlimited  conformity  to  the 
power  and  will  of  the  Pharisees^  stood  whh  them  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and 
made  all  failings,  and  trrea  crimes,  disappear  as  efiectually  as  if  they  had  never 
been ;  which  is  very  sonundn  whh  tbose  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princesr  saw  herself  well  {Established,  site  caused  her  eldest  son 
Hyi cairas  to  be  recetvedi  a^  higli»priest';  het  was  then  near  thirty  years  of  age. 
According  to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  administratioa  of  all  important  affairs 
to  the  Pharisees  The  first  thinif  they  did  was  to  repeal  the  decree,  by  wliich 
John  Hyrcantts^vftLther  of  the  tw&last  kings,  iiad  abolished  all  thehr  traditional 
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constitutions,  which  were  afterwards  more  generally  received  ihan  ever.  Thef 
peis«cuted  with  great  cnielty  all  those  who  had  declared  tbei  iselves  their  en©, 
mies  ill  the  preceding  reigns,  without  the  queen's  being  able  to  prevent  theni ; 
becnuse  she  had  circumscribed  her  own  power,  by  putting  herself  into  tbi^  of 
the  Pharisees*  She  had  seen  in  her  husband's  time  what  a  civil  war  was, 
and  the  infinite  misfortunes  with  which  it  is  attended.  She  was  afraid  of  kind- 
ling a  new  one,  and  not  knowing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  to  give 
way  to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and  inexorable  men,  she  believed  it 
necessary  to  suffer  a  less,  by  way  of  precaution  against  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  headj  may  contribute  very  much  to  our  having 
a  right  sense  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  characters  of  those 
who  governed  it 

The  Pharisee  always  continued  their  persecutions  against  thoae  who  had 
opposed  them  under  the  late  king.  They  made  them  accountable  for  all  the 
cruelties  and  faults  with  which  they  thought  proper  to  blacken  his  memory. 
They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their  enemies,  and  invented  every  day 
new  articles  of  accusation  to  destroy  those  who  gave  them  most  umorage 
among  such  as  still  survived.* 

The  friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  no  end  to  these  persecu- 
tions, and  that  their  destruction  was  sworn,  assembled  at  last,  and  came  in  a 
body  to  wait  on  the  queen,  with  Arbtobulus,  her  second  son,  at  their  head. 
They  represented  to  her  the  services  they  had  done  the  late  king ;  their  fide- 
lity and  attachment  to  him  in  all  his  wars,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  been  involved  during  the  troubles.  That  it  was  very  hard  at  present, 
under  her  government,  that  every  thing  they  had  done  fur  him, should  be  made 
criminal,  and  to  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  their 
enemies,  solely  for  their  adherance  to  herself  and  her  family.  They  implored 
her  either  to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort  of  inquiries,  or,  if  that  was  not  in  her  power, 
to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere :  at 
least  they  begged  her  to  put  them  into  garrlsotied  places,  where  they  might 
find  some  Security  against  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  tlie  condition 
in  which  she  saw  them,  and  the  injustice  done  them.  But  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  do  for  them  all  she  desired ;  for  she  had  given  herself  masters,  by 
engaging  to  act  in  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Pharisees.  How  dan- 
gerous is  it  to  invest  such  people  with  too  much  authority  I  They  exclaimed, 
that  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  course  of  justice,  to  suspend  the  inqui- 
ries after  the  culpable ;  that  such  a  proceeding  was  what  no  government  otight 
to  suffer;  and  that  therefore  they  would  never  assent  to  it.  On  the  other  side. 
the  queen  believed,  that  she  ought  not  to  give  her  consent,  that  the  re»l  and 
faithful  friends  of  her  family  should  abandon  their  country  in  such  a  manner ; 
because  she  would  then  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a.  ttirbulent  fection  without  any 
support,  and  would  have  no  recourse  in  case  of  necessity.  She  resolved,  there- 
fore, upon  the  third  point  they  had  proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into 
the  plsLces  where  she  had  garrisons.  She  found  two  advaotfiges  in  that  con- 
duct ;  the  first  was,  that  their  enemies  dared  not  to  attack  them  in  those  for- 
tresses, where  they  would  have  their  arms  in  their  hahds ;  and  tue  second, 
that  they  would  always  be  a  body  of  reserve,  upon  which  she  could  rely  iipoa 
occasion,  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  the  queen  fell  sick  of  a  very  dangerous,  distemper,  which 
brought  her  to  the  point  of  death.  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her  youngest  son, 
saw  that  she  could  not  recover,  as  he. had  longibrmed  the  d«?ig»  of  sprzing 
the  crown  at  her  death,  he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one 
domestic,  and  went  to  the  places  in  which,accondicif  to^a  phir»  he  had  ^vfem 
Tfaem;the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed  in  garrison.  He  was  receiver 
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in  them  with  open  arms,  And  in  fifteen  days  time  twenty-two  of  those  towns 
and  castles  declared  for  him,  which  put  him  in  possession  of  almost  all  th« 
forces  of  the  state.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  army,  were  entirely  inclined 
to  declare  for  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of  the  Pharisees,  whu 
had  governed  without  control  under  Alexandra,  and  were  become  insupporta* 
ble  to  all  the  world.  They  came  therefore  in  crowds  from  all  sides  to  follow 
the  standard  of  Aristobulus ;  in  hopes  that  he  would  abolish  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pharisees,  which  could  not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  brother,  wbc 
had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  a  blind  submission  to  that  sect ;  besides 
which,  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  de- 
cign ,  for  he  was  heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  ol 
a  very  mean  genius.* 

Wnen  the  Pharisees  saw  that  the  party  of  Aristobolus  augmented  conside- 
rably, they  went,  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head,  to  rej*resent  to  the  dyinf:  queen 
what  had  passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance.  She  answered, 
that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  with  such  affairs,  and 
that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees.  She,  however,  appf>inted  Hyr- 
canus her  heir,  and  expired  soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  Phari 
sees  used  all  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristobulus  quit- 
ted Jerusalem,  they  caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  left  behind 
him,  to  be  shiU  up  in  the  castle  of  6aris,t  as  hostages  against  himself.  Bur 
seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised  an  army.  Aristobulus  did  the  same 
A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  mos 
part  of  his  troops,  who  went  over  to  his  brother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jem 
salem,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris :  his  partisans  took  refug. 
in  the  temple.  Some  time  after,  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobulus,  and  Hyr 
canus  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 


SECTION  IV. — REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS  II.  WHICH  CONTINUED  SIX 

It  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,  that  Aristobulus  should  have  the  crown 
and  high-priesthood,  and  that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both  to  him,  and  coo- 
tent  himself  with  a  private  life,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  and  witn 
the  enjoyment  of  his  fortunes.  It  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  him  to  thb ; 
for  he  loved  quiet  and  ease  above  all  things,  and  quitted  the  government  ailer 
having  possessed  it  three  months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with 
his  reign,  after  having  greatly  distressed  the  Jewish  nation  from  tlie  death  of 
Alexander  Jannoeus.f 

The  troubles  of  the  state,  to  which  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  gave  birth,  were  not  so  soon 
appeased.  He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumsan,  and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as 
were  all  the  Idumseans,  from  the  period  Hyrcanus  had  obliged  them  to  em- 
brace Judaism.  As  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Alexander  Jan* 
Dsus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who  reigned  after  him,  he  had  gained  the 
ascendant  over  Hyrcanus  their  eldest  son,  with  the  hope  of  raising  himself 
by  his  favour,  when  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  But  when  he  saw  all  hb 
measures  broken  by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus  .and  the  coronation  of  Aristo- 
bulus, from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  he  employed  his  whole  address 
and  apnlication  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne.S 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first  applied  to  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself.  After  various  events,  which  I  pass 
oyer  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey,  who,  on  his  return  A^oiii 
his  expedition  against  Mithridates,  had  arrived  in  Syria.  He  there  took  co^- 
Btiance  of  the  competition  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  who  repaired 
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•Mne  nclt.  1  A.  M.  9085.    Ant  J.  C  69.    Joteph.  Antiq.  sir.  3.  et  l>r  BdL  Jad. 
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liiUifr  according  to  his  orders.  A  g;reat  number  of  Jews  w  ent  thithei  also  to 
demand  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  government  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  They  represented,  that  they  oug:nt  not  to  be  ruled  by  kinjcs ;  that 
they  had  lone  been  accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high-priest,  who,  without  any 
other  title,  administered  justice  according^  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  trans- 
mitted down  to  them  from  their  forefathers :  that  the  two  brothers  were  indeed 
of  the  sacerdotal  line ;  but  that  they  had  changed  the  form  of  the  government 
for  a  new  one,  which  would  enslave  them,  if  not  remedied.* 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobulus  had  unjustly  deprived  him  of  his 
birthright,  by  usurping  every  thing,  and  leaving  him  only  a  small  estate  for 
his  subsistence.  He  accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy  at  sea,  and  of  plun- 
dering his  neighbours  by  land.  And,  to  confirm  what  he  alleged  against  him, 
be  produced  almost  a  thousand  Jews,  the  principals  of  the  nation,  whom  An- 
tipater  had  brought  expressly  to  support,  by  their  testimony,  what  that  prince 
had  to  say  against  his  brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  deposed  only  for  his 
mcapacity  ;  that  his  sloth  and  indolence  rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of 
the  public  affairs ;  that  the  people  despised  him ;  and  that  he.  Aristobulus, 
bad  been  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  h'ls  own  hands,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  those  of  strangers.  In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  other 
title  than  his  father  Alexander  had  done  ^fore  him.  And  in  proof  of  what 
he  advanced,  he  produced  a  rreat  number  of  the  young  nobilityof  the  country, 
who  appeared  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence.  Their  superb  ha- 
bits, haughty  manners,  and  proud  demeanour,  did  no  great  service  to  his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern,  that  the  conduct  of  Aristobulus  was  vio> 
lent  and  unjust,  but  would  not,  however,  pronounce  immediately  upon  it,  lest 
Aristobulus,  out  of  resentment,  should  oppose  his  designs  against  Arabia, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  he  therefore  dismissed  the  two  brothers  respect 
fully,  and  told  them,  that  at  his  return  from  reducing  Aretas  and  his  Arabi 
ans,  he  should  pass  through  Judea,  and  that  he  would  then  regulate  their  af 
fair,  and  make  the  necessary  disposition  of  all  things. 

Aristobulus,  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey's  sentiments,  set  out  suddenly 
firom  Damascus,  without  paying  him  the  least  instance  of  respect,  returned 
into  Judea,  armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  far  a  vigorous  defence.  By  thv 
conduct  he  made  Pompey  his  mortal  enemy. 

Pompev  applied  himself  also  in  making  preparations  for  the  Arabian  war 
Aretas,  till  then,  had  despised  the  Roman  arms :  but  when  he  saw  them  at  his 
door,  and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions,  he  sent  an  em 
bassy  to  make  his  submissions.  Pompey,  however,  advanced  as  far  as  Petri 
his  capital,  which  he  took.  Aretas  was  taken  in  it.  Pompey  at  first  kepi 
him  under  a  guard^  but  at  len^h  he  was  released  upon  accepting  the  condi* 
tions  imposed  on  him  by  the  victor,  who  soon  after  returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  the  proceedings  of  Aristobulus  in  Judea. 
He  marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  found  Aristobulus  posted  in  the  castle 
of  Alexandrion,  which  stood  upon  a  high  mountain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
country.  The  place  was  extremely  strong,  built  by  his  father  Alexander,  who 
had  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey  sent  to  order  him  to  come  down  to  him. 
Aristobulus  was  not  much  inclined  to  comply,  but  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
opinion  of  those  about  him,  who,  apprehending  a  war  with  the  Romans,  ad- 
vised him  to  go.  He  did  so,  and  after  a  conversation  which  turned  upon  his 
difference  witn  his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  castle.  He  repeated  the  same 
two  or  three  times,  in  hopes,  by  that  complacency,  to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and 
induce  him  to  decide  in  nis  favour.  But  for  fear  of  accident,  he  did  not  omii 
to  put  good  garrisons  into  his  strong  places,  and  to  make  all  other  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Pompey  should  decree  against  him.  Pom- 
pey. who  had  advice  of  his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged 
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him  to  put  them  all  into  his  hands,  by  way  of  sequestration,  aikl  reade  him 
sign  orders  for  that  purpose  to  all  commanders  of  those  places. 

Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violrnce  which  had  been  done  him,  as  soon  as 
he  was  released,  made  all  haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  thing  foi 
war.  His  resolutions  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  tht  differeni 
passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pompe^ 
would  decide  in  his  favour,  he  made  use  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  in- 
dine  him  to  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspet  i 
that  he  would  declare  against  him,  he  observed  a  directly  opposite  conduct. 
Such  was  the  contrariety  visible  in  the  different  steps  he  took  throughout  this 
affair. 

Pompey  followed  him  closely.  The  first  place  where  he  encamped  m  his 
iray  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho ;  there  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
ihndates,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  toward  Jerusalem.  When  he  approached,  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  began  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet  htm,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  an  entire  sub- 
mission, and  a  great  sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war.  Pompey  accepted 
his  offers,  and  sent  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  receive  the 
money ;  but  when  that  officer  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shot 
against  him,  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  tne  top  of 
the  walls,  that  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the  agreement.  Pompey  thereupon, 
not  being  willing  that  they  should  deceive  him  with  impunity,  ordert^  Aris- 
tobulus,  whom  he  had  kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with 
his  whole  army  against  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  extremely  strong  by  its  sit- 
uation, and  the  works  which  had  been  made ;  and  had  it  not  been  divided 
within  against  itself,  was  capable  of  making  a  long  defence. 

The  party  of  Aristobulus  wished  to  defend  the  place,  especially  when  tbe>' 
saw  that  Pompey  kept  their  king  prisoner.  But  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus 
were  determined  to  open  the  gates  to  that  general.  And  as  the  latter  were 
much  the  greater  number,  the  other  party  retired  to  the  mountain  where  the 
temple  st(M)d,  to  defend  it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley, 
which  surrounded  it,  to  be  broken  down.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  imme- 
diately opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.  The  place  held  out 
three  months,  and  would  have  done  so  much  longer,  and  perhaps  compelled 
the  Romans  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  but  for  the  superstitious  rigour  wiili 
which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.  They  believed,  indeed,  that  they 
might  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  but  not  that  they  might  prevent  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themselves.  The  Rotnans  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  this  inaction.  I'hey  did  not  attack  the  Jews  on  those 
days,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their  approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines 
without  opposition.  They  threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  which 
80  great  a  part  of  the  wall  foil,  that  the  breach  was  large  enough  for  an  assault. 
The  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  whi^h 
more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  were  killed. 

History  observes,  that  during  the  tumult,  cries,  and  disorder  of  this  slau^n 
ter,  the  priests^  who  were  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  service, Continued 
it  with  surprismg  firmness,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  an  J 
their  grief  at  seeing  their  friends  and  relations  massacred  before  their*  eyes. 
Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle  with  that  of  the  sacrifices  tbev 
offered,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  theiV 
duty  ;  nappy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as  faithful  to  the  spirit, 
as  the  letter  of  it !  Pompey,  witn  many  of  his  superior  offic^^  entered  the 
temple,  and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  Sanctum  Saaictonim,  into 
whirh,  by  the  law,  only  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year, 
upon  the  solemn  dav  of  expiatio  ^  This  was  what  afflicted  and  enraged  tht 
Jewf  most  against  the  Romans 
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PoQipey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  teiii[^,  which  consisted  prioci* 
pBlly  io  sums  that  .lad  been  deposited  there  hv  private  families  for  theii  bet- 
ter security.  Those  sums  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents  in  specie,  with- 
out reckoning  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable,  and  of 
infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  msyesty  of  the 
God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  behaved  in  this  manner ;  for,  ar- 
cordinsr  to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  more 
UDwortny  the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more  opposite  to  thf 
institutions  of  their  ancestors.*  Pompey,  in  this  noble  disinterestedness.  h:u) 
DO  other  motive,  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacktiic; 
his  reputation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  learned  of  the  pagnii« 
upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true  GckI.  They  blasphemed  what  they  knew 
nothing  of. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  till  then,  Pompey  had  been  successful  in  all  things, 
but  that  af^r  this  sacrilegious  curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned  him,  and 
thai  his  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  his  last  victory. 

SECnOir  V. — reign  of  HYRCANUS  II.  VHIICH  continued  TWENTY-rOim  YEARS. 

PoMP£T.  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  demoljsned,  re-established  ilyrcanus,  and  sent  Aristobulus,  with  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several 
cities  from  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  which  he  united  with  the  government  of 
Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and  left  the  administration  of  affairs 
to  Antipaler,  who  was  at  tne  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal  min- 
isters. Alexander  made  his  escape  upon  the  way  to  Rome,  ana  returned  into 
Judea,  where  he  afterwards  excited  new  troubles.! 

Hyrcanus,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the  field  against  him,  had  re- 
course to  the  arms  o(  the  Romans.^  Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having 
overthrown  Alexander  in  a  battle,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus in  the  high-priesthood. §  He  made  great  alteiations  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, for  from  monarchiai,  as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into  aristocratical ; 
but  these  innovations  were  of  short  duration. 

Crayus,in  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent  upon  gratifying 
hb  insatiable  avarice,  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  told  great 
treasures  were  laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  taients.ll 

Cssar,  aAer  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  having  arrived  in  Syria,  Antig<muft, 
who  had  made  his  escape  from  Rome,  with  his  father  Aristobulus,  came  to 
throw  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of 
his  father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against  Antipalcr 
and  Ifyrcanus.  Caesar  had  too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thing  cuo- 
trary  to  their  interests ;  for^  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he 
had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would  have  miscarried. 
He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity  of  high-priest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  to  himself  and  bis  posterity  after  him  for 
ever,  and  g^ve  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judea,  under  Hyrcanus. 
By  tnis  decree  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius  was  abolished,  and  thegovernraeu; 
M  Judea  re-established  on  its  ancient  footing.^ 

Antipateitcaused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given  to  Phasael  hii 
eldest  son,  and  that  of  Galiiee  to  Herod  his  second  son.** 


•  Cn.  Pomp«ius,  captU  HieroBolymis.  victor  ex  illo  fano  nihil  atti^it.     In  primis  hoc,  ut  ml   .  tiltagsap. 
•BtnTt  ^ood  \a  tam  latpieioMu  ac  maledica  ciritafe,  locum  Krmoni  ^Irectatonim  non  reliquit.     NotKnii* 
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•redo  reli^oDem  et  Judosonim  et  bostium  icnpediin«oto,  prestantissimo  imperatori,  led  ^udorrm  foisse— i» 
torum  relirio  tacrorun  a  tpleodore  hujui  imperii,  gravitate  Dominis  vestri,  majorum  instttutia  abhorrebat 
Cfe.  pro  Flaceo.  n.  67—69.  • 

t  A.M.  8941.     Ant  J.  C.  63.  *  J  A.M.  3947.    AnU  .r.  C.  57. 

«  Jooeph.  Aotiq.  sir.  10.  Id  de  Bel.  Jud.  1.  &  II  A.  M.  3940.    Aat.  J.C  •« 

f  A.  M.  8W7.    Ant  J.  C.  47.    Joseph.  AnUq.  xir.  xv.  de  Belt  Jod  1.  8. 
••  Jocepk  Afltiq.  xiv  17.  do  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8. 
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Caesar,  at  the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  and  in  ccnsideration  of  the  senr' cet  hi 
had  rendered  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  permitted  liim  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  demolished.  Antipater,  without 
losing  time,  began  the  work,  and  the  city  was  soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore the  demolition.     Caesar  was  killed  this  year.* 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judea^  as  well  as  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  was  as^itated  by  violent  troubles. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria  with  a  powerful 
army.  From  thence  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Judea,  with  orders  to  place 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobiilus,  upon  the  throne,  who  on  his  side  had  also 
raised  troops.  Hyrcanus^  and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  upon  proposal  of  an 
accommodation,  had  the  imprudence  to  ^o  to  the  enemy,  who  seized  theroj 
and  put  ihem  in  irons.  Herod  escaped  Irom  Jerusalem  the  moment  before 
the  Farthians  entered  it,  to  seize  him  also.j 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and  country,  placed  Anti 
gonus  upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into 
his  hands.  Phasael,  who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved,  dashed  out 
his  brains  against  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  o^  the  executioner.  As  for 
Hyrcanus,  his  life  was  granted  him  :  but,  to  reiser  him  incapable  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off:  for,  according  to  the  Le- 
viticaJ  law,  it  was  requisite  that  the  high-priest  should  be  perfect  in  all  hb 
members.^  After  having  thus  mutilated  him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the  Pa* 
thians  that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  east,  from  whence  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judea.  He  continued  a  prisoner  at  Se- 
leucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of  Phraates  to  the  crown,  who  caused  his 
chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and  converse  with 
the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were  very  numerous.  They  looked  upon  him 
as  their  king  |md  high-priest,  and  raised  him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support 
his  rank  with  splendour.  The  love  of  his  native  country  made  him  forget 
all  those  advantages.  He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whithei 
Herod  had  invited  him  to  come,  but  put  nim  to  death  some  years  after wards.§ 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from*  whence  he  went  to  Rome.  An- 
tony was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power,  which  the  triumvirate  ha4  given 
him.  He  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  favour 
than  he  expected.  For,  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most  to 
obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobulus,||  whose  sister  Mariamne  he  had  lately  mar- 
ried, with  the  view  of  only  governing  under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  un- 
der Hyrcanus,  Antony  caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  himself,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases.  For  it  was  not  theii 
custom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses,  which  acknowledged  th^m  for 
protectors,  and  to  give  crowns  to  strangers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Jn- 
dea  by  the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  oc- 
casions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiating  this  great  affair,  and 
returned  speedily  into  Judea.  He  employed  no  more  time  than  three  monthi 
in  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land. 

SECTION  VI. — REIGN  OF  ANTIGONUS,  WHICH  CONTINUED  ONLT  IfrO  YEARS. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to  establish  himself  in  the  possession  of  tht 
kinsdom  of  Judea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.  An* 
tifdhus  was  not  inclined  to  resign  a  throne  which  had  cost  him  so  much  painf 

*  A*M.  S960.     Ant.  J.  C.  44.    Joseph.  Anliq.  iiv.  17 
t  A  M.  S96I.     Ant.  J.  C.  43.    JoMph.  Anli<j.  x'lx.  34,  96.      Id.  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  II. 
t  her.  xxi.  16 — 24.  ^  Joseph.  Abtiq.  xr.  3. 

I  Anttobolus  was  ths  son  of  A lexnntlra,  dau!;hter  of  Hyrcanus;  and  his  faiher  was  Alcxuidcr, tM  Of 
(kfUtobaliM,  brother  of  Hf  rcanuf :  so  thf  the  rif^h;  of  both  brothers  iotie  crowo  was  united  in  bit 
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Mid  money  to  acquire.  He  disputed  it  with  him  very  vigorously  for  alraott 
two  years.* 

Herod,  who  during  the  winter  had  made  gjreat  preparations  for  the  follow- 
ing campaign,  opened  it  at  length  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  in* 
vested  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  numerous  army.  Antony  had  given  orders 
to  Sosius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  Antigo- 
nus,  and  to  put  Herod  in  full  possession  of  tho  kingdom  of  Judea.j 

While  the  works  necessary  to  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a 
four  to  Samaria,  and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne. 
They  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  other ;  but  the  im foreseen  troubles 
into  which  he  fell,  had  prevented  their  consummating  the  marriage  till  then.  She 
was  the  daughtei  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexandia 
the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  ^.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  virtue :  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  other  qualities  that 
adoBH  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  Asmonxan  family,  made 
Herod  imagine,  that  by  espousing  her,  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
their  affections,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating  his  marriage 
at  that  time. 

On  hb  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having  joined  their  forces,  pro- 
secuted the  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  numerous  army, 
which  amounted  to  a*  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  place,  however,  hela 
out  against  them  man>  months  with  exceeding  resolutfon ;  and  if  the  besieged 
had  been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  as  they  weie 
brave  and  resolute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans, 
who  were  much  better  skilled  in  those  things  than  they,  carried  the  plac<>  af> 
ter  a  siege  of  something  more  than  six  montns. 

The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  entered  on  all  sides, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  And  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance they  had  met  with,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during  so  long  and 
difficult  a  siege,  tliey  filled  all  quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  them.| 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius  in 
the  most  submissive  and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent 
to  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He  designed  at  first  to  have 
reserved  him  for  his  triumph;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  tnink  himself  safe  as 
lon^  as  that  brancli  of  the  royal  family  survived,  would  not  let  him  rest  until 
he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave 
a  large  sum  of  rooney.§  He  was  proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned  to 
die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  common 
criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake ;  a 
treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned  head  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonsans,  after  a  duration  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judea. 

This  extraordinary,  and  till  then  unexampled  event,  by  which  the  sover».Mga 
authority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an  Idumaean,  ofight  to  have 
opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive  to  a  celebrated  prophecy,  which 
had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms ;  had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of  another  event. 
m  which  the  whole  nation  was  interested,  which  was  the  perpetual  object  of 
their  vows  and  hopes,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic 
fix>m  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  who  had  an  equal  interest  in  it,  but 
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without  knowing  or  being  apprized  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy  i»f  JacaD» 
who  at  his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  sons,  assembled  round  hb  bed,  what 
would  happen  in  the  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were 
the  chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were  called.  Among  the  other  predictions 
of  that  patriarch  concerning  the  tribe  of  Judah,  there  is  this  of  which  we  now 
Kpeak .  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  firom  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  Shiloh  conie ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gatherin|i:  of  the 
people  be.'^  The  sceptre  or  rod  (for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both)  implies  here 
the  authority  and  superiority  over  the  other  tribes. 

AH  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  denote  the  Messiah  *, 
the  fact  is  therefore  incontestible,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The 
first  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  exist,  it  shall  have  preemi- 
nence and  authority  over  the  other  tribes ;  the  seg ona,  that  it  shall  exist,  and 
form  a  republiq^  governed  by  its  laws  and  magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  wbaneio 
that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  evidently  appears. 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  a  little  attention. 
VIHien  Herod,  the  Idumsean,  and,  in  consequence  a  stranger,  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  the  authority  and  superiority  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  over 
the  other  tribes,  were  first  taken  from  it.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no  longer 
the  supremacy :  it  no  lopger  existed  as  a  distinct  body,  from  which  the  magis- 
trates wer«  taken.  It  was  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Messiah  was  come. 
But  at  what  lime  did  that  tribe  become  like  the  rest,  and  confounded  widi 
them  ?  In  the  times  of  Titus  Vespasian,  and  Adrian,  who  finally  extermina 
ted  the  remains  of  Judah.  It  was  therefore  before  those  times  the  ^Iessiah  came 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies ! 
Would  it  be  making  a  right  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  few  moments  upon 
facts  like  this,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our  matter  ?  Herod,  re- 
duced to  Quit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He  has  no  thoughts  of  de- 
manding the  soveieignty  for  himself,  but  for  another.  It  was  the  grossest  in- 
^'ustice  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  while  there  were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in 
eing.  But  it  had  been  decreed  from  all  eternity,  that  Herod  should  be  king 
of  the  Jews.  Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away,  than  that  decree 
of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  Ant,dny  was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign 
power,  when  Herod  arrivea  there.  How  many  events  were  necessary  to  the 
conducting  of  things  to  this  point !  But  b  there  any  thing  difficuh  to  the  Al 
mighty  ?  ^ 

ARTICLE  n.    • 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARTHXAN8. 

Tn  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  considerable 
tbat  ever  was  in  the  east.  Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  common,  it  ex 
tended  itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  Asia  Major,  and  made  even  the  Ro- 
mans tremble.  Its  duration  is  generally  aUowed  to  be  four  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four years;  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty «four  were  before  Jesos 
Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  after  him.  Arsaces  was  the  founder  of 
that  empire,  from  whom  all  hb  successors  were  called  Arsacides.  Artaxerres, 
by  birth  a  Persian,  having  overcome  and  slain  Artabanus,  the  last  of  tliose 
kings,  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Parthinns  to  the  Persians,  in  the  fifUi  year 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mamniaeus.  I  shall  only  speak  htn 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Chrbt,  and  shall  treat  them  very 
briefly,  except  the  defeat  of  Crassns,  which  I  shall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

I  have  observea  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsaces  I.  occasion  to  make  Parthia 
revolt,  and  to  exp^  the  Macedonians,  who  had  t>een  in  possession  of  it  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Gh-eat,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  caused  biinseil 
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to  be  eteded  idog  of  the  Parthians.  Tlieodotus  at  the  same  tirfi^  jnndt  Bao- 
tria  revolt,  aikd  took  tha  pro/ince  from  Antiochus,  surnamed  Theos.* 

Some  liAe  after,  Seleuctis  CaHiriciis,  who  succeeded  A  ntiochus,  endeavoured 
\n  vain  to  sttt>due  the  Parthians.  He  fell  into  then*  hands  himself,  and  was 
made  prisoner:  this  happened  m  therei^pi  of  Tridates,  otherwise  called  Ar- 
taces  11.  brother  of  the  nrst-t 

Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  more  successful  than  his  |  redecessor. 
He  marched  into  the  easi,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Media,  which  the  Pir- 
thians  had  taken  from  him.|  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  ohliged  the  icint 
to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  from  whence  he  returned  soon  after  with  an  army  <? 
one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  As  the  war  was  of 
tedious  duration^  Antioehus  made  a  treaty  whh  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  him  in  conquering 
the  revolted  proTinces.§  Antiochus  marched  afterwards  against  Euthydemus 
king  of  Bactria,  with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion.|| 

Priapatius,  the  aon  of  Arsaces  il.  succeeded  his  father,  and,  after  having 
reigned  fifteen  yean,  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  Phraates  1.  his  eldest  son. 

rhraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before  hb  own  issue,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  was  in  effect  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms  farther  than  Alexander 
the  Great.     It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  prisoner. If 

Phraates  11.  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.  Antiochus  Sidptes^  kin^  of 
Syria,  ma  rched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  utider  pretext  of 
delivering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  kept  in  captivity.  After 
having  defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  was  himself  overthrown  and  kUlf^d 
in  the  last,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Phraates,  in  his  turn,  at  the 
time  he  had  formed  his  design  of  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scytb:ans, 
cud  lost  his  life  in  a  battle.** 

Artahanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon  after.ft 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.  of  whom  Justin  says,  that  his  great  actions 
acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great. JJ 

jffe  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
be  made  with  them,  he  obliged  their  king  to  send  him  his  son  Tieranes  as  a 
hostage.  The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  Par- 
thians themselves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  in  the  war  against 
theRomans.§§ 

Antiochus  Eusebestook  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re-established  Mm  in 
the  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  for  two  jrears  after.|||| 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  who  sent  Orobazuf 
to  Sylla.  to  demand  the  amity  and  alliance  df  th^  Komans,  and  who  caused 
Inm  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  return,  for  hating  given  place  to  Sylla.irir 

Demetrius  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  besieging 'Pliiliiy  his  brother 
in  the  city  of  Bserea,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian  troops  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  with  al! 
the  honours  possible.    He  died  there  of  disease.*! 

Mithridates  II.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty  years,  universally  regretted 
by  his  subjects.  The  domestic  troubles  with  wnich  his  deMh  was  followed. 
considerably  weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made  his  loss  still  more  son- 
«bly  felt.  Tigranes  re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces  he  had  given  up  to  the 
Parthians,  and  took  several  others  from  them.  He  passed  tlie  Euphrates,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia.*^ 
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During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnaskires,  and  aftef  liiiii  Si 

aatrocces,  kings,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  himself  to  Bb  sumamcd, 
The  God.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  victory  the  Ro- 
mans  had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  same  time  secret  intelli- 
gence with  the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time  Mithridates  wrote  bira  the  letter 
which  Sallust  has  preserved.* 

Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus,  to  terminate  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  engaged  Phraates  in  the  party  of  the  Romans.! 

The  latter  joined  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and  separated 
from  Pompey. 

After  Pompey's  return  to  Rome.  Phraates  was  killed  by  his  own  children 
Mithridates,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  died  about  the  same  time.  Artavasdes,  hb  son, 
succeeded  him.J 

Mithridates,  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  either  by  his  own  subjects,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  iiis  brother  Orodes,  ap- 
plied to  Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him  upon  the 
thione ;  but  without  effect.§  He  took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence.  Besie^ 
in  Babylon,  and  warmly  pressed,  he  surrendered  to  Urodes,  who,  considenng 
him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  by 
which  means  Orodes  became  peaceable  possessor  of  the  throne.H 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect Crassus  had  lately  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  with  Pompey,  for  tlie 
lecond  time.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  who 
was  exceedingly  rejoiced  on  that  account,  because  it  favoured  the  design  be 
had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia.  When  he  was  in  company, 
even  with  people  he  scarcely  knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his  transports. 
Among  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he  ran  even  into 
an  extravagance  unworthy  of  his  age  and  character,  and  seemed  to  forget  him- 
self in  a  strange  manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  nor  to  the  conquest  z(  some  neip:hbonring  provinces,  nor  even  to  thai 
of  Parthia  j  he  flattered  himself  with  doing  such  things  as  should  make  the 
great  exploits  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes,  and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mi- 
thridates, appear  like  the  feats  of  infants  in  comparison  with  his.  He  had  al- 
ready overrun,  in  thought,  Bactria  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
remotest  seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  east.  However,  in  the  instructions 
and  powers  which  were  given  him,  Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included  ;  bat 
all  the  world  knew  his  design  against  it  was  his  darling  passion.lT  Such  a  be> 
ginning  forebodes  no  success. 

His  departure  had,  besides,  sbmething  more  inauspicious  in  it.  One  of  the 
tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threatened  to  oppose  his  going ;  and  was  joined  bjp 
many  people,  who  could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out  with  gayety  of  heart,  to 
^arry  a^  war  against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no  injury,  and  were 
their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  having  in  vain  opposed  the  departure 
of  Crassus,  made  haste  to  the  gate  of  the  city  through  which  he  was  to  pass, 
and  set  a  cauldron  full  of  fire  before  him.  When  Crassus  came  to  the  place, 
he  threw  perfiimes,  and  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering  over  them  the 
most  terrible  imprecations,  which  could  not  be  heard  without  making:  all  pre- 
sent tremble  with  horror,  and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have  t>een 
regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  accomplishment 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition,  he  continued  his  march, 
arrived  at  Brundusium,  and  though  the  sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked, 
and  lost  many  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he  arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  an 
interview  with  king  Dejotarus,  who,  though  of  a  very  advanced  age,  was  al 
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Aat  tinie  empUiyed  in  biiilHini?  a  new  chy.  Upon  which  CrnsiUs  rallied  him 
in  these  words :  "  King  of  the  GaUtians,  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at 
the  twelfth  houi  of  the  day."*  "  And  you,  lord  Crassus,"  rep  ied  Dejota- 
rus,  "  are  not  too  early  in  setting  out  to  make  war  against  thr  Parthians.^ 
For  Crassus  x/as  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  old ;  and  hii  counte 
Muarnte  made  ham  look  still  older  than  he  was. 

He  had  been  intonned,  that  there  were  considerable  treasures  in  the  leni- 
pie  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He  believed  i> 
wnrtii  his  trouble  to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way,  to  make  himself  muster  of  thm). 
He  therefore  marched  thither  with  his  army.  Besides  the  other  riches,  whit  h 
amounted  to  very  considerable  sums,  there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and 
concealed  in  another  of  wood,  made  hollow  for  that  purpose :  this  was  known 
only  by  Cleazar  the  priest,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary*  This 
beam  of  gold  weighed  three  hundred  minse,  each  of  which  weighed  two  pound? 
and  a  half.  Eleazar.  who  was  apprized  of  the  motive  of  his  march  to  Jeru- 
-talem,  to  save  the  otner  riches,  which  were  almost  all  of  them  deposited  in 
the  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the  eolden  beam  to  Crassus,  and 
<«:ifrered  him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made  him  take  an  oath  not  to  med- 
dle with  the  rest  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  sacred  with 
Hvnrice?  Crassus  took  the  beam  o(  gold,  and,  notwithstanding,  made  thu 
rest  of  the  treasures  his  plunder.     He  tnen  continued  his  march.t 

fclvery  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  could  have  expected.  He 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passed  it  with  his 
army,  and  entered  the  Parthian  territories.  He  invaded  them  without  any 
other  real  motive  for  the  war,  than  the  insatiable  desire  ot  enriching  himself 
by  the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  be  extremely  opulent. 
The  Romans  under  Sylla.  and  afterwards  under  Pompey^  had  made  peace/ 
and  several  treaties  with  tnem.  There  had  been  no  complaint  of  an^  infrac- 
tion or  enterprise  to  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  war :  so  that  the  Parthians  had 
not  expected  such  an  invasion ;  and,  not  being  upon  their  guard,  had  made 
no  preparations  for  their  defence.  Crassus  in  consequence  was  master  of  the 
field,  and  overran,  without  opposition,  the  greatest  part  of  Mesopotamia.  He 
also  took  several  cities  without  resistance ;  and  had  he  known  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Seleuciaand  Ctesiphon,  seized  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of  Mesopotamia.  But,  instead  of  pursuing  his  point, 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  after  having  left  seven  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse  to  secure  the  cities  which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed 
the  Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria, 
where  his  sole  employment  was  to  amass  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  Caesar  sent  to  nim  out  of  Gaul,  a 
y^Hing  man  who  had  already  been  honoured  with  several  of  the  military' 
crowns  given  by  the  p;eneral  to  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  va- 
lour.    He  brought  with  him  one  thousand  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  expedition,  which  were  very 
considerable,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  after  that  of  having  undertaken  this 
vi^ar,  was  his  hasty  return  into  Syria,  for  he  should  have  gone  on  without  de- 
lay, and  have  seized  Babylon  and  Selencia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the 
Purthians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies  lime  to  make  preparations  by  his  re- 
treat, uhich  was  the  c?use  of  his  ruin. 

While  he  was  reassemblini:  all  his  troops  from  their  winter  quarters,  am- 
bassadors from  the  king  of  Parthia  arrived,  who  opened  their  commissions  in 
a  few  words.  They  told  him,  that  if- that  army  was  sent  by  the  Roman*; 
against  the  Parthians,  the  war  cc^ild  not  be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace, 
and  could  only  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  b}'  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  tlw 
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Other  empire.     That  if,  as  they  had  been  informed,  it  was  only  Crassus^  wbo^ 
igainst  the  opinion  of  his  country,  and  to  satiate  his  private  avarice,  bad  takes 
^rms  asainst  them,  and  entered  one  of  their  provinces,  the  kin|r  their  master 
WHS  well  disposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  affair,  to  take  pity  on  the  age 
of  Crassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions^  radier  shut  up  than 
keeping  possession  of  cities,  to  depart  with  their  livtft  dM  rings  safe.     They 
spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  j^rriscms  left  b^  Crassus  in  the  conquered  places. 
Crassus  answered*  this  discourse  only  with  a  boast.     He  told  them,  ^  they 
should  have  his  answer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia.*'     Upon  which  the  most  an- 
r:?nt  of  the  ambassadors,  named  Vahises,  made  answer,  laughing,  and  sho^ 
ing  him  the  pahn  of  hb  hand:  ^ Crassus,  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  see  Seleucia.''    The  ambassadors  retired,  and 
fvent  to  give  their  king  notice  that  he  must  prepare  for  war. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Crassus  took  the  field.  The  Parthi> 
ans  had  time,  during  the  winter,  to  assemble  a  very  great  army,  to  oppose 
him.*  Orodes  their  king  divided  his  troops,  and  marched  in  person  with  oAe 
part  of  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  :  he  sent  the  other  into  M esopota* 
mia,  under  the  command  of  Surena.  That  ^ner&l,  on  his  arrival  there,  re- 
took several  places  which  Crassus  had  made  himself  master  of  the  year  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiers,  who,  with  exceeding  difficulty 
had  escaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  had  been  in  gar- 
rison, of  which  the  Parthians  had  already  retaken  some,  and  were  besieging 
the  rest,  came  to  Crassus,  and  related  things  to  him  highly  capable  of  disquiet- 
ing ana  alarming  him.  They  told  him,  that  they  had  seen  with  their  own 
(;yes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they  had  also  been  wit- 
nesses of  their  terrible  valour,  in  the  bloody  attack  of  the  cities  they  besieged. 
They  added,  that  they  were  troops  not  to  be  escaped  when  they  pursued,  noi 
overtaken  when  they  fled ;  that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  an  astonishmg  rapidity,  were  always  attended  with  mortal  wounds, 
against  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  themselves. 

This  discourse  infinite.y  abated  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  imagined,  that  the  Parthians  differed  in  nothing  fi*om  the  Ar- 
menians and  Cappadocians,  whom  LuculluS  had  so  easily  overthrown,  and 
flattered  th^knselves  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  war  would  consist  in  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to  come 
to  blows  with  tHem.  They  now  saw,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  that  the>- 
were  to  experience  great  battles  and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rosf 
so  high,  that  many  of  tlie  principal  officers  were  of  opinion/that  it  was  ne 
cessary  for  Crassus,  before  ne  advanced  fai'ther,to  assemble  a  council,  in  or- 
der to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise.  But  Crassus  listened  to  the 
advice  of  none  but  those  who  pressed  bun  to  begin  his  march,  and  to  make 
all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  resolution,  was 
the  arrival  of  Artabazus.  king  of  Armenia.  He  brought  Vith  bun  a  body  of 
six  hundred  horse,  whicn  were  part  of  his  euard ;  adding,  that  besides  these 
he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  thuty  thousand  foot,  at  his  service.  But 
he  advised  him  to  take  ^reat  care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  told  nim,  that  he  must  enter  the  enemy's  country  by  Ar- 
nuMiia.  The  reasons  with  which  he  supported  this  advice  were,  that  Arnie> 
i:i:i,  being  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  in  which  the  greatest 
<t length  of  their  army  consisted,  would  be  tendered  entirely  useless  to  them; 
that  if  they  took  this  route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army 
with  all  necessaries ;  instead  of  which,  if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Meso* 
potamia,  convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he  wotild  have  a  powerful  army  in 
r.is  fronty  in  all  tfan  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take,  before  be 
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tould  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  dominions ;  and  in  those  plaint, 
tli^  horse  would  have  all  possible  advantages  against  him  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
must  cross  several  sandy  deserts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in  great  distress 
for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The  counsel  was  excellent,  and  the  rea- 
sons unanswerable;  but  Crassus,  jlinded  by  Providence,  which  intended  to 
punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  committed  in  plundering  the  teipple  of  Jerusalem, 
despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  only  destredArtabazus,  who  returned 
into  bis  dominions,  to  bring  him  his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  nave  siftd,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is  self-evident  in  a 

Eeat  measure.  But  a  pagan  writer  makes  the  same  remark  upon  it  j  this  is 
ion  Crassus,  a  very  judicio'js  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  warrior.  He 
sajrs,  that  the  RouAns  imder  Crassus  ^^  had  no  correct  or  judicious  view,  and 
were  either  ignori^^t  upon  all  occasions  of  what  Was  necessfiry  to  be  done,  or 
in  no  condition  to  execute  what  mi^ht  be  requisite ;  so  that  they  appear  as  if 
condemned  and  pursued  by  some  divinity^  who  would  not  allow  them  to  make 
use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds."  That  divmity  was  unknown  to  Dion.  It  was 
he  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his 
temple. 

Crassus  made  hiftte  therefore  to  set  forward.  He  had  seven  legions  of  foot^ 
nearly  four  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  light-armed  soldiers  ancl  archers, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  one  of  the  finest  ar 
mies  the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot.  When  nis  troops  passed  the  bridge  he  had 
laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  ciU"  of  Zeugma,  a  dreadful  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them 
from  goine  on.  At  the  same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burst  an  im- 
petuous whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning,  fell  upon  the  bridge, 
and  broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  sadness. 
He  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  promising 
them  with  an  oath,  that  they  should  march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia ;  and 
concluding  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not  one  of  them  should  re- 
turn that  way.  Those  last  words,  which  were  ambiguous,  and  had  escaped 
him  very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  greatest  trouble  and 
dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the  bad  effect  they  had  produced  ;  but  out  of 
a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  it,  by  explain- 
inff  the  sense  of  those  words,  to  reassure  the  timorous. 

lie  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His  scouts,  whom  he 
liad  sent  out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
man  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  observed  the  tracks  of  a  great 
number  of  horse,  which  seemed  to  have  fled  suddenV*  as  if  they  had  been 
pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes ;  and  his  soldiers 
beean  to  despise  the  Parthians,as  men  that  would  never  havecouraee  to  stand 
a  cnarge,  and  come  to  blows  with  them.  Cassius  advised  him  at  least  to  ap- 
proach some  town  where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the  army  a  little, 
and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  number  of  the  enemy,  their  force,  and  what 
designs  they  had  in  view  ;  or,  if  CrasSus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march 
along  the  Euphrates  tow^  Scleucia ;  because,  by  always  keeping  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Parthians  to  sur- 
round him  ;  and  that,  with  the  fleet,  which  mie:nt  follow  him.  provisions  might 
Be  always  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  things  of  which  the  army  might 
stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  quaestor,  and  the  same  who  afterwards  con- 
spired against  Cesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was  »n  the  point  of  adopting 
it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariamnes,  came  in  unexpectedly, 
and  had  the  address  to  make  him  approve  a  quite  difl*erent  plan.  That  Arab 
had  formerly  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  known  by  many  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Surena  found  him  entirely  quali 
Aed  to  play  the  part  he  gave  him.     Accordmgly,  when  he  was  conducted  tu 
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Crassus,  be  informed  bim  tbat  the  Parthians  would  not  look  the  Roman  amy 
in  the  face ;  tbat  its  name  alone  had  already  spread  i^iiversal  terror  among 
their  troops ;  and  that  there  wanted  no  more  for  the  obtaining  a  complete 
victory,  than  to  march  directly  up  to  them,  and  give  them  battle.  He  offered 
to  be  their  guide  himself,  and  conduct  them  the  shortest  way.  Crassus,  blinded 
by  this  flaitery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  a  specious 
turn  to  what  he  proposed,  fell  into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  pr^slnc 
instances  of  Cassius,  and  some  others^»vho  suspected  that  impostor's  dcsi^rn. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  no  one.  The  traitor  Ariamnes,  after  having  per 
sdjaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  conducted  him  across 
the  plain  by  a  way,  at  first  level  and  easy,  bst  which  at  length  became  ditBcuH 
from  the  deep  sands,  in  which  the  army  found  itself  engtged  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  barren  country,  of  a  frightful  dry«ess,\i  hen:  tieeyecoaid  neither 
discover  any  boundary,  nor  the  troops  hope  to  fin  J  rest  and  refreshment  Ii 
thirst,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  way,  discouraged  the  Romans,  the  prospect  of 
the  country  alone  threw  them  into  a  despair  still  more  terrible:  for  they  could 
perceive,  neither  near  them  nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook; 
not  so  much  as  a  hill,  or  a  single  blade  of  grass  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  jusi  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which  the  arrival  o( 
couriers  from  Artabazus  ought  to  have  fully  convinced  them.  That  prince 
informed  Crassus,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  power- 
ful army:  that  the  war  he  had  to  support,  prevented  him  from  sending  the 
aid  he  had  promised  ;  but  tha^  he  advised  him  to  approach  Armenia,  in  order 
to  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy;  that  if  he  would  not  follow 
that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at  least  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and  encamp- 
ments, the  open  plains,  and  such  places  as  were  commodious  for  the  horse, 
and  to  keep  always  close  to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  instead  of  givine  ear 
to  these  u^lse  counsels,  flew  out  against  those  that  gave  them  ;  and  wiuioa* 
deigning  to  write  an  answer  to  Artabazus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  **  I  have 
no  time  at  present  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Armenia :  I  shall  go  thither  soon, 
and  shall  then  punish  Artabazus  for  his  treachery." 

Crassus  was  so  confident  of  this  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by  his  artful  sugges 
tions,  that  he  continued  to  follow  him  without  the  least  dbtrust,  notwitlistand 
ing  all  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  a  ereat  way 
mto  the  sandy  deserts  we  have  mentioned.  The  traitor  then  madeuis  escape 
and  gave  Surena  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  of  the  enemy's  country,  where  it 
-vas  difl[icult  to  have  any  intelligence,  the  scouts  came  in  full  speed  to  inform 
Crassus,  that  a  very  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  was  advancing  with 
great  order  and  boldness  to  attack  him  immediately.  That  news  threw  the 
whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus  was  more  affected 
with  it  than  the  rest.  He  made  all  possible  haste  to  draw  up  his  army  in  order 
of  battle.  At  first,  /bllowing  the  advice  of  Cassius,  he  extended  bis  infkntrr 
as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more  ground,  and  make  it  dim* 
cult  for  the  enemy  tg  surround  him ;  he  posted  all  his  cavalry  upon  the  winfi:a. 
But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and,  drawing  up  his  foot  in  close  ordef 
he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow  square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  which  each 
flank  had  twelve  cohorts  in  front.*  Every  cohort  had  a  company  of  liorse 
pear  it,  that,  each  part  befng  equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole  body 
might  charge  with  greater  security  and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of  ih**  wings  to 
Cassius,  the  other  to  his  young  son  Crassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook  which  had  not  much 
water,  but  was  however  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  from  the  exceed- 
ing drought  and  excessive  heat. 

*  Tk»  RoDiao  cohort  was  a  body  of  iofaotrj,  cooiisuDg  o'  €rtt  or  tut  hmdM^  bmi.  aod  (MSmti  vtiy  h^ 
tia  from  what  b  now  called  a  b»4alioa 
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Most  o  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  encamp  in  this 
place-,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  recover  from  the  extraordinary  fatig^ues  they 
had  undergone  in  a  long,  and  painful  march,  and  to  rest  there  during  the  night ; 
that  in  the  mean  time,  all  possible  endeavours  should  be  used  to  get  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their  number  and  disposition  were  known, 
3iey  might  attack  them  the  next  day.  But  Crassus,  suffering  himself  to  b^ 
carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  son,  and  of  the  horse  under  his  command, 
who  pressed  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  gave  orders,  that  all  whc 
bad  occasion  for  refreshment,  should  eat  under  arms  in  their  ranks :  and, 
icarcely  avowing  them  time  for  that  purpose,  he  commanded  them  to  march, 
and  led  them  on,  not  slowly  and  halting  sometimes,  but  with  rapidity,  and  as 
f\st  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to 
(heir  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either  so  numerous  or  so  terrible  as  they 
had  been  represented,  which  was  a  stratagem  of  Surena.  He  had  concealed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  battalions  behind  the  advanced  troops ;  and  to  prevent 
their  being  perceived  by  the  brightness  of  their  arms,  he  hatf  given  them  orders 
to  cover  themselves  with  their  vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  PartKlan  general 
had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  of  battle,  than  the  whole  field  resounded  with 
dreadful  cries,  and  the  most  frightful  noise :  for  the  Parthians  did  not  excite 
their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of  a  great  number 
of  hollow  instruments  covered  with  leatner,  and  having  bells  of  brass  around 
them,  which  they  struck  violently  against  each  other :  the  noise  made  by  these 
mstruments  was  rude  and  terrible,  and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts, 
joined  with  claps  of  thunder.  Those  barbarians  had  well  observed,  that  of 
all  the  senses,  none  disord*M'  the  soul  sooner  than  the  hearing ;  which  acts  upon 
dnd  afiects  it  immediately,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in  causing  it  in  a  manner 
to  change  its  nature. 

The  trouble  and  dism^  into  which  this  noise  had  cast  the  Romans,  were 
quite  different,  when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of 
we'if  arms,  appeared  all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding  brightness  of  their  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  which  were  of  burnished  steel,  and  glittered  like  sunbeams,  and 
to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their  horses  added  not  a  little.  At  their 
head  appeared  Surena,  handsome,  well-made,  of  an  advantageous  Stature,  and 
of  a  much  greater  reputation  for  valour  than  the  effeminacy  of  his  mien  seemed 
to  promise;,  for  he  pointed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like  them, 
wore  his  hair  curled,  and  dressed  with  art ;  whereas  the  Parthians  still  per- 
severed in  wearing  theirs  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglected, 
and  such  as  nature  gave  them,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  threatened  to  charge  the  Romans  with  their  pikes, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  bieak  the  iront  ranks ;  but  having  observed 
the  depth  of  that  hollow  square,  so  well  closed,in  which  the  trooprf  stood  firm, 
and  supported  each  other  successfully,  they  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a  seem- 
ing confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were  broken.  But  the  Romans  were 
much  astonisned  to  see  their  whole  army  surrounds  d  on  all  sides.  Crassus 
mmiediately  gave  orders  for  his  archers  and  light-anned  foot  to  charge  them ; 
hut  they  could  not  execute  those  orders  long ;  for  they  were  compelled  by  a 
shower  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  themselves  by  their  heavy-armed  mot. 

The  disorder  and  dismay  commenced,  on  experiencing  the  velocity  and 
orce  of  those  arrows,  against  which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  which  pene- 
.rated  atike  whatever  they  struck.  The  Parthians  dividing,  applied  them 
solves  to  shooting  at  a  distance,  without  its  being  possible  for  them  to  miss, 
though  they  had  endeavoured  it,  so  close  were  the  Komans  embattled.  They 
did  dreadful  execution, and  made  deep  wounds;  because, drawing  their  bowi 
to  the  utmost,  the  strings  discharged  tneir  arrows,  of  an  extraordinary  weigliC| 
with  an  impetuosity  and  force  that  nothing  could  resist. 
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The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides  by  the,  enemy,  knew  not 
in  what  manner  to  act.  If  they  continued  firm  in  their  ranks,  they  were 
wounded  mortally;  and  if  they  quitted  them  to  charge  the  eneniy,they  could 
do  them  no  inLry,  and  suffered  no  less  than  before.  The  Parthians  fled  be^ 
fore  them,  and  kept  a  continual  discharge  as  they  retired;  for  of  all  natiom 
in  the  world, they  were  the  most  expert  in  that  exercise,  after  the  Scythians; 
an  operation  in  reality  very  wisely  conceived ;  for  in  flying  they  s^ved  ibeir 
.ives,  and  in  fighting  avoided  the  infamy  of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians,  after  having  ex 
hausted  all  their  airows,  would  either  give  over  the  fight,  or  come  to  blowi 
with  them  hand  to  hand,  they  supported  their  distress  with  valour  and  reso- 
lution ;  but  when  they  perceived,  that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  there  were 
camels  laden  with  arrows,  whence  those  who  had  exhausted  their  auiven  re- 
plenished them,  Crassus,  losing  almost  all  courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to 
endeavour,  whatever  it  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirdy 
surrounded  by  them  ;  for  they  were  principally  intent  against  him»  and  were 
wheeling  about  to  take  him  in  the  rear. 

Young  Orassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  horse,  five  htm* 
'ired  archers,  and  eight  cjhorts,  armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheeled  about 
against  those  who  endeavoured  to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether  they 
were  afraid  to  stand  before  a  body  of  troops  that  came  on  with  so  good  a  franty 
or  with  a  design  to  draw  ofl*  young  Crassus  as  far  as  they  could  from  his 
father.  Immediately  faced  about  and  fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crykif 
out  as  loud  as  he  could,  ^'  They  dont  stand  us,"  pushed  on  full  speed  after 
them.  The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse,  prided  tnemselvet 
upon  not  staying  behind,  and  followed  tnem  closely.  Carried  on  by  their 
eagerness,  and  the  joy  wnich  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them,  they  firmly  be- 
lieved they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue,  till^  being 
at  a  great  dbiance  from  their  main  body,  they  discovered  their  error ;  for  those 
who  seemed  to  fly,  faced  about,  and  being  joined  by  many  other  troops,  came 
on  to  charge  the  Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  in  expectation  that  the 
eneroy,  on  seeingtheir  small  number,  would  not  fail  to  attack  thera,  but  come 
to  close  fight.  The  barbarians  coptented  themselves  with  opposing  him  in 
front  with  their  heavy-armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detachments  of  their  light 
horse,  that,  wheeling  about  and  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  without  coming 
to  close  action,  poured  in  a  constant  shower  of  arrowsTupon  jthem.  At  the 
same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of  sand,  they  rabed  so  thick  a  dust,  that 
the  Romans  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another ;  and  by  being  pent 
up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  close  order,  they  were  a  kind  of  a  butt  for 
every  arrow  shot  at  them, and  died  by  slow  but  cruel  deaths;  for,  finding  their 
entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to  support  the  pains  they  sufiered,  they 
-oiled  themselves  upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired 
in  that  manner  in  extreme  torments:  or,  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force 
the  bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  their  bodies^  they 
only  made  their  wounds  the  larger,  and  increased  their  pains. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner ;  and  those  who  were  stUl  alive,  were  «e 
longer  in  any  condition  to  act ;  for  when  young  Crassus  exhorted  them  le 
charge  the  heavy-armed  horse,  they  showed  h*^m  their  hands  iiailed  to  th^ 
bucklers,and  their  feet  pierced  through  and  through, and  rivetted  to  the  groaodi 
so  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  them  either  to  defend  themselves,  or  fy 
Putting  himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  he  made  a  vigorous  cham 
upon  that  heavy-arnred  body  covered  with  iron,  and  threw  himself  boldly 
among  the  squadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as  wel  in  attacking  as  de 
fending;  for  his  troops,  with  weak  and  short  javeUns,  struck  against  arroooi 
either  of  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard  leather ;  whereas  the  barbarians  charfeA 
the  Gauls,  who  were  eiUier  naked  or  lightlv  armed,  with  good  and  strong  speaif 
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Tnese  ffauls  were  troops  iti  whom  yount  Crassus  placed  the  greatest  oonfi* 
lii-nce,  and  with  v  horn  he  did  most  wonderful  exploits ;  fiH*  those  tioopsitook 
hold  of  the  spears  of  the  Parthians,  and  closing  with  them,  seized  them  hy  the 
neck,  and  threw  them  off  their  horses  upon  the  ground,  wliere  they  lav  wtthoat 
power  to  stir,  from  the  exceeding  weight  of  their  arms.  Several  W.  tlieOauls, 
quitting  their  horses,  crept  under  those  of  the  enemy,  and  thmst  their  swords 
into  their  betlies.  The  horses,  wild  whh  the  pain,  leaped  and  reared,  and 
throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled  them  and  the  enemy  indisectmioate^  ao- 
der  foot,  and  fell  dead  open  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  heat  and  thirst ;  for  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  support  them.  They  lost  also  the  greatest  part  of  thetr 
horses,  which,  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy-amied  body,  killed  them^ 
selves  upon  their  spears.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their  io* 
fantry,  and  to  carry  oflf  young  Crassus,  who  had  received  several  dangerous 
wounds. 

In  their  way^hey  saw  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank  of  sand,  to  which 
they  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses  in  the  centre,  and  made  an  inolosure 
with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  intreachment,  in  hopes  that  it  would  assist  them 
considerably  in  defending  themselves  against  the  barbarians ;  but  it  proved 
quite  otherwise  ;  for*  in. an  even  place,  the  front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave 
it  some  relaxation,  whereas  upon  this*  hilL  the  inequality  of  the  ground  show- 
ing  them  over  each  other's  hends,  and  those  in  the  rear  most,  they  were  all 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows,  which  the  bar- 
narians  showered  continually  upon  them,  they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of 
them,  and  deplored  their  unhappy  destiny,  in  perishing  miserably,  without 
being  able  to  make  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their 
valour. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  settled  in  that  country, 
in  the  city  of  Carrae.  Those  two  young  men,  touched  with  compassion  at 
seeing  him  in  so  sad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make  off  with  them,  and  to 
letire  into  the  city  of  Iscfanes,  which  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  not  very  remote.  But  he  replied,  "  That  the  fear  of  no  death,  how- 
ever cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so  many  brave  men,  who  died  out 
of  love  for  him."  A  noble  sentiment  for  a  young  lord !  He  ordered  them  to 
make  off  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  and  embracmg  them,  dismissed  them  from  the 
sei  vice.  For  himself,  not  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  which  was  shot 
through  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust  his  sword 
through  him,  and  presented  his  side  to  him.  The  principal  officers  killed 
themselves :  and  many  of  those  who  remained  were  slain^  fighting  with  ex- 
reeding  valour.  The  rarthians  made  only  about  five  hundred  prismiers ;  and 
after  having  cut  off  young  Crassus'  head,  marched  immediately  against  his 
father.  ♦ 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  hi5  son  to  charge  the  Parthians,  and  re- 
ceived advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  vigorously,  had  re- 
sumed some  courage ;  and  the  more,  because  those  who  opposed  him  seemed 
to  abate  considerably  of  their  ardour :  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  gone 
against  voang  Crassus.  Wherefore,  drdWiag  bis  army  together,  he  retired  to 
u  small  liill  in  his  rear,  in  hopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return  from  the 
pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  sent  suocessiveir  by  hissons  to  inform  him  of 
(he  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  peu-t  hsd  faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  bar 
barians,  who  had  put  them  to  the^word*  Only  the  last,  who  had  escaped 
with  great  di6SN:ulty,  got  to  his  presence,  and  declared  to  him  that  hts  son  was 
lost,  if  he  did  not  send  him  directly  a  powerful  reinforcement.  Upon  this 
news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a  diversity  of  afflicting  thoughts,  andiiis 
reason  thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  seein^:  of 
hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  desire  of  saving  his  son  and  the  army,  de 
^ermined  lum  to  go  to  his  aid  ;  and  he  ordered- the  troops  to  march. 
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The  Parthians,  who  returned  from  the  defeat  of  youn^  Crassus,  arrived  that 
moment  with  g:reat  cries  and  songs  of  victory,  which  from  afar  apprized  the 
nnfortunate  father  of  his  misfortune.  The  barbarians  carrying  the  head  ot 
^oung  Crassus  upon  the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans,  and  insult- 
mg  them  with  the  most  scornful  bravadoes,  they  asked  them  of  what  family 
and  relations  that  young  Roman  was :  "  For,"  said  they, "  it  is  impossible  thai 
a  young  man  of  such  extraordinary  valour  and  bravery,  should  be  the  son  ol 
so  base  and  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus." 

Thb  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans;  and  instead  of  exciting  tlie 
height  of  anger,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  'in  them,  froze  them  with  terror 
and  dismay.  Crassus,  however,  showed  more  constancy  and  courage  in  his 
disgrace,  than  he  had  done  before;  and,  running  through  the  ranks,  he  cried 
out,  ''  Romans,  this  mourning  regards  only  me.  The  fortune  and  glory  of 
Rome  are  still  invulnerable  and  invincible,  while  you  continue  firm  and  in- 
trepid. If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  father  who  has  just  now  lost  a  son 
whose  valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  vour  rage  and  resentment  against 
the  barbarians.  Deprive  them  of  their  insolent  joy,  punish  their  cruelty,  and 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune.  There  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  experiencing  some  loss,  wheln  we  aspire  at  great  acnievements.  Lu- 
cullus  did  not  defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  costing  them 
some  blood.  It  is  after  the  greatest  defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest 
victories.  It  is  not  by  the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high  a  de- 
gree  of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude  in  supporting  herself  with 
vigour  against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  reanimate  his  troops : 
but  when  he  had  given  them  orders  to  raise  the  cry  of  battle,  he  perceived  the 
general  discouragement  of  his  army,  even  in  that  cry  itself,  which  was  faint, 
unequal,  and  timorous ;  whereas  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  were  bold,  full,  and 
strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given  in  consequence,  the  light  horse  of  the  Parthians 
dispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and  taking  them  in  flank, 
distressed  them  extremely  with  their  arrows ;  while  tne  heavy  cavalry  attacked 
them  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to  close  up  in  one  great  body :  except  those 
who,  to  avoid  the  arrows,  the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long  and  pain- 
ful death,  had  the  courage  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  horse,  like  men  in 
despair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them  much  hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended 
with  this  advantage ;  it  occasioned  their  dying  immediately,  bv  the  large  and 
deep  wounds  they  received  ;  for  the  barbarians  thrust  their  lances  through 
their  bodies  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  often  killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  tne  day,  upon  night's 
coming  on,  the  barbarians  retired,  saying,  they  would  grant  Crassus  only  that 
night  to  lament  for  his  son,  unless  he  should  find  it  more  expedient  to  consult 
bis  own  safety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily,  to  being  dragged  to  their  king 
Arsaces.  Tney  then  encamp)ea  in  the  presence  of  tne  Roman  army,  in  the 
firm  expectation^  that  the  next  day  they  should  meet  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  completmg  their  defeat. 

This  was  a  ternole  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no' thoughts  either 
of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  attending  to  their  wounded,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  died  in  the  most  horrible  torments.  Every  man  was  solelv  intent  upon 
his  particular  distress ;  <for  they  all  saw  plainly  that  they  could  not  escape, 
whether  they  waited  for  day  in  the  camp,  or  ventured,  during  the  night,  to 
throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain,  of  which  they  saw  no^end.  Be- 
sides which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded  gave  them  great  trouble.  For, 
to  carry  them  off  would  be  very  difficult,  and  extremely  retard  their  flight.;  and 
it  they  were  left  behltid,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  discover 
the  departure  of  the  army  by  theb  cries  and  lamentations. 

Though  they  Were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus  alone  was  the  cause  of 
tU  their  misfortunes,  they  however  were  unanimous  io  desiring  to  see  his  face 
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to  hear  his  voice.  But  for  him,  lying  upon  tlie  g^round,  in  an  obscure 
comer,  with  his  head  covered  in  his  cloak,  he  was  to  the  vulgar,  says  Plu 
tarch,  a  great  example  of  ihe  instability  of  fortune;  and  to  wise  and  considet 
ate  persons,  a  still  greater  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  temerity  and  ambition, 
which  had  blinded  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  less  at 
Rome  than  the  first  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  thought  himself  low 
and  mean,  because  there  were  two  above  him,  Csesar  and  Pompey. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  approached  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  rise,  und  to  console  and  encouras^e  hiln.  But  seeing  him 
entirely  depressed  by  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and  deai  to  ail  consolation 
and  remonstrance,  they  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and  held  a  council 
of  war ;  and  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  retire 
fanroediately,  thev  decamped  without  sound  of  trumpet.  This  was  done  at 
first  with  great  silence.  But  soon  after,  the  sick  and  woun%led,  who  could  not 
(oJlow,  perceiving  themselves  abandoned,  filled  the  camp  with  tumult  and 
confusion,  cries,  shrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations  ;  so  that  the  troops,  who 
marched  foremost,  were  seized  with  trouble  and  terror^  imagining  the  enemy 
were  coming  on  to  attack  them.  By  frequendy  turnmg  back,  and  drawing 
op  in  order  of  battle,  or  busying  themselves  in  setting  the  wounded  who  fol- 
lowed them  upon  the  beasts  of  carriage,  and  in  dismounting  such  as  wer^  less 
sick,  they  lost  much  time.  There  were  only  three  hundred  horse,  under  tue 
command  of  Ignatius,  who  did  not  stop,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the 
cit3*  of  Carrae.  Ignatius  called  to  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls;  and  when 
they  answered,  bade  them  go  to  Coponhis,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and 
tell  hitn  that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians ;  and  with- 
out sajring  any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he  was,  he  pushed  on  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  the  bridge  which  Crassus  had  laid  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  saved  his  troops  bv  that  means.  But  he  was  Very  much  blamed  for  having 
abandoned  his  general. 

The  message  he  had  sent  to  Coponius  by  those  guards  was  of  great  service 
to  Crassus ;  for  that  governor,  wisely  conjecturing  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  unknown  person  nad  ^iven  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied  some  dis- 
aster, gave  orders  immediately  for  the  garrison  to  stand  to  their  arms.  And 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus  had  taken,  he  marched  out  to  meet 
him,  and  conducted  him  and  his  army  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  though 
well  informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pursue  him  in  the  dark,  but  the  next  day 
early  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all  tne  wounded,  who  had  been  left  there,  to 
the  number  of  four  thousand,  to  the  sword ;  and  their  cavalry  beirig  dispersed 
over  the  plain  after  those  who*  fled,  took  many  of  them,  whom  they  found 
straggling  on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Crassus,  named  Vargunteius,  having  separated  in 
Jie  night  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  four  cohorts,  njtssed  his  way, 
and  was  found  the  next  morning  upon  a  small  eminence  by  the  barbarians, 
who  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself  with  gv^at  valour ;  but  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  all  his  soldiers  killed,  except  twenty,  vrho,  with 
sword  in  hand,  fell  on  the  enemy  in  despair,  in  order  to  open  themselves  a 
passage  through  them.  The  barbarians  were  so  much  astonished  at  their  bra- 
very, that  out  of  admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and  gave  them  a  passage, 
rhey  arrived  safe  at  Carrae. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  false  advice,  that  Crassus  had  escaped 
with  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  that  those  who  had  retired  to  Carrae,  were 
only  a  mUitia.  that  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pursuing.  Surena,  believing 
the  reward  of  his  victory  lost,  but  still  uncertain  whether  it  were  or  noL  de- 
sired to  be  better  informed,  in  order  to  decide  either  to  besiege  Carra*  if  Cras- 
sus were  there,  or  to  pursue  him  if  he  had  quitted  it.  He  tlierefore  despatched 
one  of  his  interpreters,  who  spoke  both  languages  perfectly  well,  with  orders 
to  approach  the  w^ll^  '^  Carree,  and  »n  the  Roman  langiwge  to  desire  to  speafc 
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with  Crassus  himsc,.  yor  Casslus,  and  to  su^  tiuii  ^iireoa  ileDiaii^<U  aa  audi- 
CDce  with  them. 

The  interpreter  having  executejl  his  orders^  Crassus  accepted  tiie  propotaJ 
with  joy.  Soon  after,  some  Arabian  soldiers  canu*  from  the  barbarians,  who 
knew  Crassus  and  Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen  them  in  the  camp  be- 
fore the  battle.  Those  soldiers  approached  the  place ;  and  seeing  Cassius 
upon  the  walls,  they  told  him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  trftat  with  tfaero, 
and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they  would  continue  in  amity 
with  the  king  his  roaster^  and  abandon  Mesopotamia  to  him  ;  that  this  ww 
more  advantageous  for  both  parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremities. 

Cassius  agreed  to  this,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place  for  an  nlet 
view  between  Surena  and  Crassus  should  hnmediately  be  dxed^    The,  Ara- 
bians assured  him,  that  they  would  go  and  do  their  utmost  to  thateffed;;  and 
withdrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from  whence  h  oould 
not  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with  his  Parthians,  iWho  talkiMl  at 
first  with  extreme  haughtin^s,and  declared,  that  if  the  Romans  expect^  any 
.  favourable  terms  from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver  up  Crassus  0n4  Cas- 
sius bound  hand  and  foot  into  their  hands.  .  The  Romans,  enraged  at  such 
exceeding  deceit^  told  Crassus,  that  it  was  necessary  to  renounce  all  inemote 
and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Armenians,  and  fly  that  ¥ery  niebty  without 
losing  a  moment's  time.  It  was  highly  importanL  that  not  one  of  the  mfaabi- 
tants  of  Carrae  should  know  this  design,  till  the  iflstant  of  its  execudon.  Bta 
Andromachus,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  &^,  and  by  Crassus 
himself,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chose  him  for  his  guide^  relying  Tery  in- 
judiciously upon  his  fidelity.  >  .  . 

The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  before  they  were  Ailly  ap- 
prized of  the  whole  plan,  bv  means  of  that  traits.  But  as.  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  engage  in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Crassus^  from  getting 
80  much  groundas  might  make  it  impossible  forthe  Parthians  lo  eeme  up  ui'tb 
nm,  led  the  Romans  sometimes  by  one  way,  sometimes  by  anotJier«  and  at 
■engtlr  brought  them  into  deep  marshy  grounds^,  and  places  abonnding  with 
great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  march,  and  decessary  to  make  a 
great  many  turnings  and  windings,  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  some,  who  suspecting  that  it  was  with  no. good, design.  A ndro- 
machus  made  them^o  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  ttiaimer, j«6ned  at  last 
to  follow  him ;  and  Crassus  irjmself  return^  toward  C^ri:«e«'  Ey  hasty  roarches 
he  escaped  into  Syria  with  five  )iun()red  horsq.  Most  of  the  rest^  whotbad  trusty 
guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the  mountaifis  ca^ed  Simiachi,  and  weiie.in  a  piece 
of  safety  before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be.  abdUt  Ave  Uioiiafind 
men,  under  the  command  of  Octavius,  ,     .;    , 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  still  embafras«ed  by  tbe  contrivance 
of  the  perfidious  Andromachos  in  those  marshy  and  difficult  places*  -  He  hsd 
with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot,  armed  with  round  bucklers,  a  few.lierse,  end 
five  lictors  wno  carried  the  fasces  before  him«,  He  at  length  (iame into  the 
main  road,  after  nauch  trouble  and  difficulty,  wnfii  the  eitemyiWere  aUnost 
upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve  stadia  to  makeu  heJbrailiejiofnf^ 
the  troops  under  Octavius.  All  he  coji^o  uu  wasio  gam  as  soon  asipossible 
another  summit  of  these  mountains,  less  impracticable* to,  tlie  hotBe^snd  con- 
sequently not  so  secure.  This  was  under  ^hat  of  the  Sinnachi,  ta sfbicti  k  was 
jomed  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  that  fiUed-  up  all  the,  space  between 
them.  Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  the  danger  that  threatened  CFatsnn 
and  descended  first  himself  from  those  eminences,  with  a. small  auifafoer  of  stA- 
diers,  to  his  aid.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  who^  reproaclMiic 
themselves  for  their  cowardice,  fiew  to  his  assistance.  Upon  their  arrival  the> 
charged  the  barbarians  so  rudely,  that  they  obliged  them  to  abanden  tbe  hilL 
After  that,  they  )>laced  Crassus  in  the  niidbt  of  thi'ni,and  formiiif  a  kaod  of 
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Bran  for  him  vrklr^kieir  bucklerg^  tbey  deelared  fiercely,  that  not  •■  arrow 
wi  the  enemy  fboiild  approach  their  general's  body^  till  they  were  all  de«d 
poand  him  fif^hting  in  his  defence.  > 

Surena  teeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repolsecly  went  on  with  less  ti- 
gour  to  the  attack,  and  that,  if  the  ni^ht  came  on,  and  <he  Rorakns  should 
f^in  the  mountains,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  them,  he  had  agaii^ 
recoarse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Crassus.  ^He  ^ve  .secret  orders  that  some 
prisoners  should  £e  set  at  liberty,  after  having  posted  a  number  of  his  soldiers 
around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  together,  said,  as  the  general  report 
of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much  averse  to  continuing  the  war  with  the 
Romans ;  that,  oothe  contrary,  his  design  was  to  cuhivate  th«ir  amity,  and 
to  give  them  proo£i  of  his  favourable  inclinations,  by  treating  Crassus  with 
preat  humanity;  and,  tliat  the  effect  might  agree  with  their  expressions,  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  barbarians  retired  from  the  fitrht,  and 
Surena,  tdvaocing  peaceably  with  his  principal  officers  toward  die  hill,  with 
his  bow  unstrung,  and  arms  extended,  invited  Grassus  to  come  down  and  treat 
of  an  acconnmodation.  He  satd  with  a  loud  voice,  that  contrary  to  the  king 
hb  master's  will,  and  through  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  he  had*  made 
them  aperience  the  force  and  power  of  the  Parthian: arms;  but  that  at  pre- 
leat  he  was  disposed  to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  them 
liberty  to  retire  with  entire  security  on  his  part.  We  ha^re' observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  the  peculiar  charaoteristic  of  these  barbarians  was  to 
promote  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  tnecu^hery,  and  to  make  n  * 
scniple  of  breaking  through  tjeir  engagements  upon  such  occa<^i<>ii8/l^ 

Toe  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willir  ;^  «ar  to  this  discourse  of  Surena,  an(i 
expressed  exceeding  joy  at  it ;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced  nothini^bm 
deceit  and  ^rfidy  from  the  bsurbarians,  and  to  whom  so  sudden  a  ohang« 
was  very  suspicious,  did  not  easily  credit  it,  and  ddiberated  with  his  friends. 
The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge  him  to  accept  this  inter 
▼lew.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage  and  reproaches<;  and  went  so 
far  as  to  aocoae  him  of  cowardice,  charging  him  with  exposing  them  to  be 
sbughtered  by  enemies,  with  whom  he  had  not  so  much  as  the  courage  to.speak 
when  they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

-  Cfbssus  at  first  had  recourse  to  entreades  i  and  remonstrated  to  them,  that 
by  maintaioing  dieir  fp*ound  for  the  rest  of  the  day^^upon  the  eminences.iind 
difficult  places,  where  they  then  were,  they  might  easily  save  themselves,  when 
ni^bt  came  on  she  even  showed. them  the  wayt,  and  exhorteci  them  <Dot  to  frus- 
trate suoh  hopes  of  their  approaohinir  saiiety . ,  But  seeing  they!  grew  outrageous* 
thai  they  were  teadyto  mutiny,  and  by  striking  with  their -swords  upon;  theh 
shields,  even  menaced  him  ;  apprehending:  that  commotion,  he  began  to  de- 
scend, and  turaing  about,  he  only  said  these  few  words  v^  You  OctavtiK.  and 
Petroniusy  with  all  the  officers  and  captains  here  present,  see  the  net^essity  1 
am  underi  of  taking  a  step  I  would  wiHingly  avoid,  suihI  are  >  witnesses  of  the 
indignities  and  violence  I  suffer.  But  I  request  that,  when  you  have  retired  in 
safety,  youfwyi  tell  all  the  world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome,  our  common  mother 
that  Crassus  perished^  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his  citi- 
aeas.''  Octavlus  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve  Xq.  let  him  f  o  alone,  but 
went  down  the  hill  with  him,  when  Crassus  dismissed  his  lictors,  who  would 
have  followed  him. 

The*first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him,  were  two  Greeks,  who,  cBs* 
mouBling  firom  their  horses,  saluted  him  with  profound  respect,  and  told  him 
in  the  Greek  tongue^  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his  attendants,  and  Su 
rena  would  satisfy  him,  that  he  and  those  with  him  came  without  arms,  and 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  possible.  Crassus  replied,  that  had 
he  set  the  least  value  upon  his  life,  he  should  not  have  come  to  put  himself 
into  their  hands ;  and  sent  two  brothers,  named  Roscius,  to  know  only  upon 
what  terms  they  sliould  treat,  and  in  what  number. 
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Surena  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  and  kept  prisoners ;  and,  ad 
vancing  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  assoob 
as  he  perceived  Crassus,  "  What  do  I  see  ?"  said  he,  "  What !  ihe  general  of 
the  Romans  on  foot,  and  we  on  horseback !  Let  a  horse  be  brought  imine> 
diately."  tie  imagined  that  Crassus  appeared  in  that  manner  before  him  out 
of  respect.  Crassus  replied,  '^  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
they  camo  to  an  interview,  each  after  the  custom  of  his  own  country.  ^  "  Very 
?ood,"  returned  Surena :  "  from  henceforth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween king  Orodes  and  the  Romans :  but  we  must  go  to  prepare  and  sign  the 
articles  of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  you  Romans,"  added  he, 
^'  do  not  always  remember  your  conventions."  At  the  same  time  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  him.  Crassus  would  have  sent  for  a  horse ;  but  Surena  told  him 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that. 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  had  a  golden  bit ;  and 
the  king's  officers,  taking  him  round  the  middle,  set  him  upon  it,  surroimded 
him,  and  began  to  strike  the  horse  to  make  him  go  forwards  f{)st.  Octavius 
was  the  first,  who  ofiendejd  at  such  behaviour,  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle. 
Petronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  who 
came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  horse,  and  to  make.those  retire 
by  force,  who  pressed  Crassus  forward.  At  first  they  pushed  against  each 
other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows.  Octik 
vius,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  a  eroom  of  one  of  those  barbarians.  At  die 
same  time  another  of  them  gave  Octavius  a  severe  wound  with  his  sword  be- 
hind, which  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Petronius,  who  had  no  shield,  re- 
ceived a  stroke  upon  his  cuirass,  and  leaped  from  his  horse  without  being 
wounded.  Cra^us  at  the  same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  those 
who  were  present,  some  were  killed  fighting  arocmd  Crassus,  and  others  re> 
tired  in  eood  time  to  the  hill. 

The  rarthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them,  that  Crassus  had 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery ;  but  for  them,  that  Surena  lei 
them  know  uiey  hid  only  to  come  down  with  confidence,  and  gave  them  hn 
word  that  they  should  suffer  no  ill-treatment.  Upon  this  promise,  some  went 
down,  and  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  others  took  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides ;  but  of  the  latter  very  few  escape^d ; 
all  the  rest  were  pursued  the  next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  with 
them,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow  the  Romans  had  received 
since  the  battle  of  Canne.  They  had  twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  it,  and 
ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  different  wBys 
into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria :  and  out  of  these  wrecks  another  army  was 
afterwards  formed  in  Syria,  the  command  of  which  'Cassius  took  upon  him, 
and  ^ith  it  prevented  that  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

Thb  defeat  ought  in  one  sense  to  have  been  more  affecting  to  them  than 
that  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  because  they  had  less  reason  to  expect  it  Wben 
Hannibal  was  victorious  at  Canne,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation.  She 
nad  already  lost  many  battles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  defending  herself, 
and  repulsmg  the  enemy.  At  this  time  Rome  was  triumphant,  respected, 
and  formidable^  to  a!!  tiatlons :  she  was  mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  .ately  victorious  over  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful enemies  she  ever  had  ;  yet  in  the  most  exalted  height  of  her  greatness, 
she  saw  her  glory  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  people, 
formed  out  of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern  nadons,  whose  valour  she  despised, 
find  whom  she  reckoned  already  among  her  conauests.  So  complete  a  vic- 
tory showed  those  haughty  conquerors  of  the  world  a  rivaf  in  a  remote  pec- 
ol*»j  capable  of  opposing  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  universe  with  them; 

—  -     —      —     ■■  III  ■  ■  —  I    I     I  I   1  ■!  ^— ^^— ^ai^>|f 

"  A  men?  the  F  ->man9.  the  eonsu  alw^vs  marched  oo  fcM>t*  at  th«  bead  of  iniaotrr* 
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md  not  only  of  letting  bounds  to  their  ambitious  projects,  but  of  making  them 
Apprehend  for  their  own  safety.  It  showed  that  the  Romans  might  be  over 
thrown  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fighting  with  all  their  forces ;  that  that  power, 
which  till  then,  like  the  inundation  of  a  mighty  sea,  had  overflowed  all  coun- 
tries in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be  restrained  for  the  future 
Mrithin  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassus  from  the  Parthians  was  a  blot  on  the  Ro 
nian  name,  which  the  victories  gained  some  time  after  by  Ventidius  were  not 
capable  of  effacing.  The  standards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  always 
shown  by  tlie  Parthians  as  trophies.  The  prisoners  taken  on  that  fatal  day 
were  kept  there  in  captivity ;  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  contracted 
ignominious  marriages,  to  the  shame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically  de- 
scribes it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity,  upon  the  lands,  and  under  the  standard 
of  the  barbarians.*  It  was  not  till  thirty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
that  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to  it  by  arms,  con- 
sented to  restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  to  the  Romans,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  Au^stus,  and  the  whole  empire,  as  a  most  glorious  triumph : 
so  much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remembrance  of  that  defeat,  and 
so  much  did  they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efface  it,  if  possible,  to  the 
feast  trace.  For  themselves^  they  never  could  forget  it.  C»sar  was  on  the 
point  of  settin«^  out  against  tne  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  affront  Rome  had  re- 
ceived from  them,  wnen  he  was  killed.  Antony  formed  the  same  design, 
which  turned  to  his  disgrace.  The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always  regarded 
the  war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  important  of  their  wars.  It  was  the 
object  oi  the  application  of  their  most  warlike  emperors,  Trajan,  Septimius, 
Severus,  &c.  The  surname  of  Parthius,  was  the  title  of  which  they  were  fond^ 
est,  and  most  sensibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If  the  Romans  sometimes 
passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their 
turn  did  the  same,  to  carry  their  arms  and  devastation  into  Syria,  and  even 
into  Palestine.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the  Parthians  to 
their  yoke ;  and  that  nation  was  a  wall  of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force 
resisted  the  most  violent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrae  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Armenia,  where  he 
nad  lately  concluded  a  peace  with  Artabazus.  The  latter,  upon  the  return  of 
the  expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving,  by  the  false  measures  he  took, 
that  the  Romans  were  infallibly  lost,  formed  a  treaty  with  Orodes ;  and  by 
giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  ce- 
mented by  that  alliance  the  treaty  he  had  lately  made.  While  tliey  were  cele- 
brating the  nuptials,  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  were  bnnight  to  them, 
which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  the  kine^  a<?  a  proof  of  his  vic- 
tory. Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight ;  and  it  was  said 
that  orders  were  given  to  pour  molten  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head,  to  re 
proach  the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always  had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victory.  His  master,  jealous 
of  his  glory,  and  of  the  reputation  it  gave  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  deatli 
soon  after.  There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shining  qualities  are  dangerous  • 
who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and  who  can  not 
bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capable  of  eclipsing  their  own.  OroJes 
was  one  of  this  character.  He  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes  of  Tiberius 
that  with  a  1  his  power  he  could  not  sufQciendy  repay  the  service  his  general 

*  Milesne  Crnssi  coniui^e  Barbara 
I'urpis  mnritus  viiit  t  et  hoitium 
(Proh  Curia,  inversiqae  nioret!) 
Contenuit  socprnrum  in  annii 
Sub  re^e  Me  do  Marsus  et  Appulua,  * 

Anciliorum,  noroinit  et  tome 
Oblitut,  etemasque  Vettaik 
Incolumai  Jorc.  at  uiIm  R4Ma»> 
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had  lately  done  him.  Not*  ,  when  a  benefit  w  above  *11  return,  ingratitude  and 
hatred  take  place,  instead  of  acknowledgment  and  affection.* 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  He  was  of  consummate  abiHty 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  surpassed  all  men  of  hrs  times  in  valour.  He  was, 
besides  that,  perfectly  well  made,  and  of  the  most  advantageous  stature.  For 
riches,  credit,  and  authority  he  had  also  more  than  anj  .nan,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the<greatest  subject  the  king  of  Parthia  had.  His  birih  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head  at  his  coronation : 
and  that  right  had  appertained  to  his  family  from  the  re-establishment  of  the 
empire.  When  he  travelled,  he  had  always  one  thousand  camels  to  carry 
bis  baggage,  two  hundred  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  for  his 
guard,  one  thousand  horse  completely  armed,  besides  a  great  number  of  light 
armed  troops  and  domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to  find  Syria 
without  defence,  marched  to  conquer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had  formed  an 
army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with  so  much  vigour,  thai 
they  were  obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  effecting  any 

thin?. 

The  next  year  the  consuls,  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
were  assigned  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  latter,  which  had  been  allotted  him  :  but  Bibulus  amusing  him- 
self at  Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  command  in  Syria.  And  that  was  ranch 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ;  for  the  affairs  of  that  country  required  a 
man  of  a  quite  different  capacity  from  Bibulus.  Paconis,  son  of  Orodes  king 
of  the  Parthians,  had  passed  the  Euphrates  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  aiPmy,  and  had  entered  Syria.  He  was  too  young 
to  command  alone,  and  was  tnerefore  accompanied  by  Orsaces,  an  old  gene- 
rd,  who  disposed  of  every  thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch,  which 
he  besieged.  Cassius  had  shut liimself  up  in  that  place  with  all  his  troops. 
Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of  his  condition  in  his  province,  by  the  means 
of  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  his  province,  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  any 
invasion  on  that  side,  should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  ready  to  support  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops 
toward  the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  same  view.  That  detachment  fell  in 
with  a  strong  body  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which  had  entered  Cilicia,  and 
entirely  defeated  it ;  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped.! 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  thit  of  Cicero's  approach  to  Antioch,  extremely 
encouraged  Cassius  to  make  a  good  defence,  and  so  much  abated  the  ardoui 
of  the  Parthians,  that,  despairing  to  carry  the  place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and 
went  to  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which  was  not  far  from  thence.  But  they 
were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking  towns,  that  they  miscarried  again  before  this, 
and  were  forced  to  retire.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Parthians 
made  their  principal  force  consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied  themselves  most  to 
field  battle,  which  suited  their  genius  best.  Cassius,  who  was  apprized  of  the 
route  they  would  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
fall  intov  He  defeated  them  entirely,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them, 
among  whom  was  their  general  Orsaces.  The  remains  of  their  army  repassea 
the  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  out  of  danpr,  be 
turned  his^arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus,  who  being  situated 


*  Destrai  per  bsec  fortanmm  mtm  CeMr,  impareinque  t»nto  merito  rebatur.    Nam  beoefirU  eo 
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Syria  and  Cilicia,  were  iadependent  of,  and  at  war  wnn  be  h  these 
pc^ynnci.%.  They  made  continual  incursions  into  them,  and  gave  them  great 
trouble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  mountaineers,  and  took  and  demo> 
bhed  all  their  castles  and  forts.  He  afterwards  marched  against  another  bar- 
barous nation,  a  kind  of  savages,  who  called  themselves  free  Cilicians,*  and 
pretended  to  nave  never  been  subjected  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who 
Dad  been  masters  of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took  all  their  cities,  and 
made  such  dbpositions  in  the  country,  as  very  much  pleased  all  their  neigh- 
bours, whom  tney  perpetuallv  harassed. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  circumstances  in  several  of  his  letters, 
There  are  two  amon^  the  rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect  models 
:f  the  manner  in  which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to  give  a  prince  or 
his  ministry  an  account  of  a  military  expedition  ;  with  such  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, and  precision,  in  which  the  proper  character  of  writings  and  rela 
lions  of  this  kind  consists,  are  they  expressed.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  principal  magistrates ;  it  is  the  second 
of  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar  epistles :  the  other  is  written  particularly  to 
Cata  This  last  is  a  master-piece ;  wherein  Cicero,  who  passionately  desired 
the  honoLv  of  a  triumph  for  his  military  expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  and 
address  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  senator  in  his  favour.  Plutarch 
telb  us,  that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  senate  offered  him  a  triumph  ;  and 
that  he  refused  it,  on  account  of  the  civil  war  then  ready  to  break  out  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  not  believing  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solem- 
nity which  breathed  nothing  but  joy,  and  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  on  tne 
po;nt  of  falling  into  the  greatest  calamities.  His  re^sal  to  triumph  in  the 
midst  of  the  apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  argues  in  Cicero 
a  great  love  for  the  public  good  and  his  country,  and  does  him  much  more 
honour  than  a  triumph  itself  could  have  done.t 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cfiesar,jaQd  those  that  followed, 
the  Parthians,  declaring  sometimes  for  one,  and  sometinoes  for  the  other  paity, 
made  several  irruptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those  are  events  which 
particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewbh  histories,  and  therefore  do  not  enter 
uto  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians,  with  the  death  of 
Pacorus,  and  Orodes  his  father.  Ventidins,  who  commanded  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, undt^r  the  authority  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  re-establishing  the  honour  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who,  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  had  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
highest  difiiities  of  the  republic  In  tne  war  against  the  alhes  of  Rome,  who 
attempted  to  extort  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  fbrce^  he  was  taken  an  infant, 
with  his  mother,  in  Asculum,the  capital  of  the  Picenians,by  Stnibo,the  father 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  led  in  triumph  before  that  general.  Supported  bv 
the  credit  of  C.  Caesar,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  Gaul, and  passed  througn 
all  the  degrees  of  the  army,  he  become  praetor  and  consul.  He  was  the  only 
person  who  triumphed  for  his  exploits  against  the  Parthians,  and  obtained  that 
Honour,  after  having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himself.}; 

1  have  said,  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  make  the  Romaun 
amends  for  the  affront  they  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Oarrae.     He  had 
be^n  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  successive  vio« 
tones  gained  over  those  terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater  than  the  formei 
completed  the  work,  and  was  obtained. in  this  knanner. 

Ventidius,  apprehending  that  the  Piarihians,  whose  preparations  were  much 
advanced,  would  prevent  him,  and  pass  the  Euphrates  before  he  had  time  tc 
draw  all  his  troops  together  out  of  their  different  quarters,  had  recourse  tc 
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this  Stratagem.  There  was  a  petty  eastern  prince  In  his  camp,  onder  tfie  nai 
of  an  ally,  whom  he  knew  to  be  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Parthians,  and 
that  he  held  secret  iiitelliofence  with  them,  and  gave  them  advice  of  aU  tlK» 
designs  of  the  Romans  which  he  could  discover.  He  resolved  to  make  this 
man^s  treachery  the  means  to  draw  the  Parthians  into  a  snare  he  had  laid  for 
them.* 

With  this  view  he  pretended  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  with  this  traitor. 
Ill)  conversed  frequently  with  him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign*  Af* 
fccting  at  length  to  open  himself  to  him  with  great  confidence,  he  o^ervedi 
that  he  was  much  afraid,  from  advices  he  had  received,  that  the  Parthiani 
did  not  design  to  pass  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  as  usual,  but  a  great  way 
lower  down.  For,  said  he,  if  ihey  pass  at  Zeugma,  the  country  on  this  side 
is  so  mountainous,  that  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  their  army 
consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt ;  but  if  they  pass  below,  there  are  nothing 
but  plains,  where  they  have  every  advantage  over  us;  and  it  will  be  impost 
ble  for  us  to  make  head  against  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  imparted  this  secret 
to  him,  the  spy  did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly  foreseen,  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Parthians,  wi^h  whom  it  had  all  the  effect  he  could  desire.  Pacorus. 
instead  of  going  to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  great  compass  he  was  obliged  to  take^  and  in  the  preparations 
necessary  for  passing  the  river  there.  Ventidius  |fot  forty  days  by  this  means, 
which  he  employed  in  making  Silon  of  Judea  jom  him,  with  the  legions  quar- 
tered on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  found  himself  in  a  conditioc  to 
give  the  Parthians  a  good  rec<*ption  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  they  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in  passing  the  river, or 
afterwards,  they  attributed  that  inactivity  to  terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched 
directly  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  although  situated  very  advanta- 
geously on  an  eminence,  not  doubting  that  tney  should  soon  make  themselves 
masters  of  it,  and  that  without  much  resistance.  They  were  mistaken.  The 
Romans  quitted  their  camp,  fell  on  them  with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  them 
with  the  utmost  vigour  upon  the  declivity  ;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  their  light-armed  troops  poured  showers  of  darts  upon  the 
arthians,  they  soon  threw  them  into  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
n^sistance  they  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very  great.  Pacorus  was 
killed  in  the  battle:  and  his  death  was  followed  immediately  with  the  flight  of 
his  whole  army.  The  vanquished  made  haste  to  regain  the  bridge,  in  order 
to  return  into  their  own  country ;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  flight,  and  retired 
to  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  History  observes,  that  this  celebrated  battie, 
which  so  well  revenged  the  defeat  of  Crassus,«was  fought  exactly  on  thesar 
day  with  the  battle  of  Carrse,  fourteen  years  before. 

Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  his  son. 
that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For  several  days  he  neither  openea 
his  mouth,  nor  took  any  nourishment.  When  the  excess  of  his  grief  was  a 
liide  abated,  and  would  permit  him  to  speak,  nothing  was  heard  from  him 
but  the  name  of  Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  ne  saw  him,  and  called  to  him ; 
ho  stv>med  to  discourse  with  him  ;  and,  as  if  he  were  living,  to  speak  to  him. 
)iid  hear  him  speak.  At  other  times  ne  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  and 
5 lied  a  torrent  of  lears.t 

Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most  fatal  blow  for  the  Parthiiui 
monarchy  it  had  ever  received ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less  than  that 
of  the  army  itself.     For  he  was  the  most  excellent  person  the  house  of  the 

•  A.  M.  3965.  Ant.  J.  C.  89.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lir.  24.  Plul.  in  Anton,  p.  9J1.  Ap])i«a.  tn  Parth.  154 
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4rsaddes  had  ever  produced,  for  justice,  clemencv,  valour,  and  all  .he  quHli- 
lies  which  constitute  the  truly  great  prince.  He  nud  made  himself  so  much 
beloved  in  S^ria,  durinj^  the  little  time  he  resided  there,  that  never  did  the  peo- 
ple express  more  affection  for  any  of  their  native  sovereif^ns,  than  for  the  per- 
son o!  this  foreign  prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  litde  recovered  the  dejection  into  which  the  death  of 
ins  deal  son  Pacorus  had  thrown  him,  he  found  himself  gready  embarrassed 
respeciing  the  choice  of  his  successor  out  of  his  other  children.  He  had  thirty 
oy  different  women,  each  of  whom  solicited  him  in  favour  of  her  own,  and 
unde  use  of  all  the  ascendency  she  had  over  a  spirit  impaired  by  age.  and 
iffiiction.  He,  however,  at  last  determined  to^  follow  the  order  of  birth,  and 
nominated  Phraates.  the  eldest  and  most  vicious  of  them  all.  He  had  scarcely 
taken  possession  ot  the  throne,  when  he  caused  all  his  brothers  whom  his 
father  had  by  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  that  only  because  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family  than  his,  and 
they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who  was  still  alive,  not  being 
able  to  avoid  expressing  extreme  displeasure  on  that  occasion,  that  unnatural 
son  ordered  him  also  to  be  put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest  of  his  brothers 
in  the  same  manner,  and  did  not  spare  his  own  son,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  people  would  set  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was  this  prince, 
so  cruel  in  regard  to  all  his  own  family,  that  treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  ^ith  peculiar  favour  and  clemency.* 


ARTICLE  m. 

ABRIDOMElfT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA 

I  HAVE  spoken,  in  several  parts  of  this  history,  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocifti 
according*  as  I  hnd  occasion,  but  without  mentionibg  either  their  beginning 
or  succession.  1  shall  here  unite,  in  one  point  of  view,  all  that  relates  tothtt 
kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  great  country  of  Asia  Minor.t  The  Persians,  to  whom 
it  first  belonged,  had  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  established  two  satrapies 
or  governments  in  it.  The  Macedonians,  into  whose  possession  it  fell,  suffered 
those  two  governments  to  be  changed  into  kingdoms.  The  one  extended  to- 
ward Mount  Taurus,  and  was  properly  called  Cappadocia,  or  Cappadocia 
Major ;  the  other  toward  Pontus,  and  was  called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  or 
Cappadocia  Minor ;  they  were  at  length  united  into  one  kingdom. 

dtrabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  but  doesn(4 
mention  at  what  time  he  began  to  reign.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  about  the 
tim*e  when  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to  reign  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  Ochus  m  Persia ;  admitting  that  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  con- 
tinued'three  hundred  and  seventy-six  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire  under  Tiberius.^ 

It  was  governed  at  nrst  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  named  Ariarathes, 
then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes,  who  did  not  exceed  tl)e  third  generation  : 
and  at  length  by  the  last,  Archelaus.*  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  thti-e 
were  many  kings  of  Cappadocia.  before  Ariarathes ;  but  as  their  history  is 
almost  entirely  unknown,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  it  in  this  place. 

Ariarathes  I.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother  Holofernes,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  affection.^ 

Having  joined  the  Persians,  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  acquired 
great  gloiy,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honours  by  king  Ochus.]] 

Ariarathes  II.  son  of  the  former,  had  lived  in  peace  in  his  dominions,  dur 
inf  the  wars.of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  out  of  impatience  to  come  to  blows 
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with  Darius,  was  unwillinjj  ta  be  delayed  by  the  conquest  oi  Cappadocia 
and  had  contented  himself  with  some  instances  ot  submission.* 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made  of  the  prcv 
vinces  of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  fell  to  EOmenes.  Perdiccas,  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  it,  conducted  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
Ariarathes  on  his  side  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  thirty  thou 
sand  foot  and  a  numerous  cavalry  They  came  to  a  battle.  Ariarathes  wai 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas  caused  him,  with  his  principal  offi 
cers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eumenes  into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III  after  the  death  of  his  father,  escaped  into  Armenia. 

As  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and 
the  employment  the  other  wars  gave  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,he  entered  Cap- 
padocia  with  troops  lent  him  b}'  Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia.  He  defeated 
Amyntas,  general  of  the  Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.! 

Ariarones  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  whh 
Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  married  his  eldest  son  to  Stratonice,  the 
daughter  of  the  same  Ahtit)chus.  He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  this  son, 
that  he  made  him  his  collea|^ef  in  the  kingdom.} 

Ariarathes  IV.  havinff  retailed  alone  after  the  death  of  his  father,  left  his 
dominions,  when  he  died,  to  hisson  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  nir^o  was 
at  that  time  very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.  lie  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  aa 
artful  princess,  who,  finding  herself  barren,  had  recourse  to  imposture.  She 
deceived  her  husband,  making  him  believe  that  she  had  borne  him  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes,  and  the  other  Holofernes.§  Her  barren- 
ness ceasing  some  time  after,  she  had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who 
was  named  Mithridates.  She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  one 
of  the  supposed  children  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and 
the  other  into  Ionia.  The  true  son  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was 
educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.il 

Ariarathes  V.  futnished  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  with 
troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against  the  Romans.  Antiochus  hav- 
ing been  defeated,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate's 
pardon,  for  having  been  obliged  to  declare  against  the  Romans  in  favour  of 
his  father-in-law.  This  wais  granted  him.  but  not  till  after  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  pay,  by  way  o^  expiation  for  nis  fault,  two  hundred  talents.  The 
senate  afterwards  abated  him  half  that  sum,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Per^famus,  who  had  lately  married  his  daughter.lT 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law,  Eumenes 
against  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  them 
selves  abiters  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  sent  ambassadors  to  transact  a  treaty 
between  those  three  princes  :  but  Pharnaces  rejected  their  mediation.  *Two 
years  after  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes  and  Ariarathes,  upon  very 
rigorous  conditions. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in  the  most  tendet 
manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  surfiamed  Philopator^  and  for  whom  he 
had  no  less  affection.  He  desired  to  give  him  proofs  of  it,  in  resigning  the 
kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  upon  the  throne  during  his  life  The  son. 
who  had  all  possible  affection  and  respect  for  a  father  that  so  well  deservej 
both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  offer  so  advantageous  in  the  vulgar  opin 
ion  of  men,  but  a  mortal  wound  to  so  good  a  heart  as  his ;  and  represented 
to  his  father,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  consent  to  reign  during 
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the  life  of  him  to  vhom  he  owed  liis  bein|^.  Such  examples  of  moderition, 
gr**nerosiiy,  diiiiit  restedness,  and  sincere  affection  for  a  father,  are  the  more 
<;xiraordinary,  and  were  the  more  p.dmired,  as  during  the  times  ihe  history  of 
wliich  we  are  now  reiatin^/mordinate  ambition  respected  nothing,  and  boldly 
violated  the  most  sacred  Ues  of  natuie  and  religion. 

Ariaraihes  VI.  surnamed  Philopator,  reigned  after  his  father's  death,  and 
\%  as  an  excellent  prince.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  to  renew  the  alliance  which  his  father  had  contracted  with  the 
Romans,  in  obtaining  which  he  found  no  difficulty.  He  applied  himself  verv 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  from  whence  Cappadocia,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  became  the  residence  of  many  learned 
men.* 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  refused  to  espouse, 
lest  that  alliance  should  give  offence  to  the  Romans.   That  refusal  extremely 
prejudiced  Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappadocia.     He  soon  found  an 
occasion  to  be  revenged,  by  supplying  Holofernes  with  troops,  who,  pretend- 
ing himself  the  brother  of  Ariarathes,  expelled  him  from  the  throne,  and  after 
that  violence  reigned  tyrannically.!     He  put  many  to  death,  confiscated  ihe 
estates  of  the  greatest  lords,  and  even  plundered  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which 
had  been  reverenced  by  the  people  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never  suf- 
fered such  a  violation  before.    Apprehending  a  revolution,  which  his  cruelty 
i;ave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  deposited  four  hundred  talents  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia.     Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  Romans.    The  usurper  sent  his  deputies  thither  also.   The 
senate,  accordinff  to  the  usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  king- 
dom snould  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers.    Ariarathes  found  a  more 
immediate  and  more  effectual  protector,  in  the  person  of  Attains  king  of  Per 
gamus,  who  signalized  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  re-establishing  this  un- 
fortunate prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     Ariarathes,  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  usurper,  was  for  obliging  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver 
•nto  his  hands  the  four  hundred  talents  which  Holofernes  had  left  with  them. 
Fhey  opposed  that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of  deposites, 
vhicli  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to  any  one  whatever,  during 
he  life  of  the  person  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.     Ariaratnes  had 
K>  regard  to  so  just  a  representation,  and  laid  waste  their  lands  without  mercy; 
iot withstanding  which,  so  considerable  a  loss  did  not  induce  them  to  violate 
he  fidelity  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  observe  in  regard  to  him  who 
lad  confided  that  deposite  with  theni.J 

Holofernes  had  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  a  conspiracy  with 
;be  inhabitants  of  that  city  against  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whose  place  he 
had  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Ho- 
lofernes imprisoned.  Demetrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  directly,  if  he 
had  not  judged  it  more  adviseable  to  reserve  hmi,in  order  to  make  use  of  him 
afterwards  m  the  pretensions  he  had  upon  Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying  Ariaratnes;  but  he  was  prevented 
by  the  plot  contrived  against  him  by  the  three  kings  of  Ej^ypt,  Pergamus, 
and  Cappadocia,  who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  m  his  stead.§ 
•  Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus.  who  had  pcBsessed  nim- 
seW  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  perished  in  ilie  war.fi 

He  left  six  children  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.  The  Romans,  in  gratitude 
tor  the  father's  services, added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  Lao- 
dice,  who  was  regent  auring  the  minority  of  those  six  princes,  apprehending 
the  loss  of  her  authority  when  they  should  be  of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five 
of  them  the  same  year  their  fathei  died.     She  would  have  treated  the  sixth 
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in  the  sauip  manner,  if  the  vigilance  of  relations  had  not  reniovod  him  from 
the  I'liry  of  that  unnjitural  mother.  The  people  set  him  upon  the  ihroii*-*  aficf 
having  desti^yed  that  cruel  murderess  ol  her  children. 

Ariarathes  VII.  He  married  another  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridat^^s  Enpar 
lor,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Ariarathes  VIII.  and  Ariaralhcs  iX.  lib 
brother-in-law  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  Gordius^  one  of  his  subjects 
Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes^  king  o(  Bithynia,  who  immediately 
took  possrss'ftji'i  i»r  Cappadocia.  Mithndat^s  sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out 
the  garrisons  of  Niconiedes,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew,  the  son 
ctf  the  same  Ariarathes  who  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.* 

Ariarathes  VIII.  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  Mithridates  soli- 
cited him  to  recall  Gordius  from  banishment,  with  design  to  rid  himself  of  the 
son  by  the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That  young  prince  shud- 
dered at  the  proposal,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  unck 
Mithridates,  being  unwilling  to  decide  his  measures  by  the  hazard  of  a  battle, 
chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  hin 
with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He 
set  his.  own  son,  only  eight  years  old,  in  his  place,  caused  him  to  be  called 
Ariarathes,  and  gave  him  Gordius  for  his  governor.!  The  Cappadocians,  nal 
oeing  able  to  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  rose  in  arms, 
called  in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's  brother,  fron;  Asia,  and  placed  him  upon 
•he  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  attacked,  overthrew 
and  expelled  him  the  kingdom.  That  young  prince's  grief  brought  a  dis 
temper  on  him,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  Mithridates  had  re-established 
his  son  upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  kinj^  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mithridates,  being  in  ptis- 
session  of  Cappadocia,  might  fall  upon  his  dominions,  set  up  an  infant  of 
eight  years  old,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  sent  de- 
puties to  the  Romans,  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name. 
Queen  Laodice,  iTis  wife,  went  expressly  to  Rome  to  support  the  imposture, 
and  to  testify  that  she  had  three  sons  by  Ariarathes  VII.  of  whom  this,  which 
she  produced,  was  the  last.  Mithridates,  on  his  side,  ventured  to  have  aj- 
surances  made  by  Gordius,  that  this  son,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
was  the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  against  Aris- 
tonicns.  What  times  were  these !  what  a  series  is  here  of  frauds  and  hnpos- 
tures  !  The  Roman  people  saw  through  them ;  and,  not  to  support  them  oo 
oith»^r  side,  decreed  that  Mithridates  sfiould  renounce  Cappadocia,  which  for 
the  future  should  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thought  proper.  But 
the  CappadociaQS  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty  was  insupportable  to 
ihiMTi,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  justly  be  astonished  at  the  taste  of  a 
people,  who  would  prefer  slavery  to  liberty !  but  there  are  capricious  and  cor- 
rupt nations,  to  which  the  monarchial  is  better  adapted  than  the  republican 
government ;  and  there  are  few  people,  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  a  mo- 
derate use  of  perfect  and  entire  liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  rather 
received  frogn  the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  King,  whose  family  was  ex- 
tinct at  the  third  generation. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  in  peace.  Ms- 
thraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Tigranes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and 
reinstated  Ariarathes, son  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans  caused  Ariobarzanes 
to  be  reinstated.  He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  army  sent  by  Mi- 
thridates into  Cappadocia  in  favour  of  his  son.  Sylla,  having  obtained  gr»*at 
advantages  over  Mithridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon  Cappadocia.  ^omc 
time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  that  prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom, 
and  carried  off  three  hundred  thousniid  men,  to  whom  he  gave  lands  in  Ar^ 
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fliecia.*     Ariobarzanes,  who  had  escaped  to  Rome  before  the  invaaionyHOi 
not  restored  till  Ponipev  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Mithridatf  s.t 

Ariobarzanes  II.     Pompey  had  consideral)ly  enlarged  the  dominionc  of 

•Ariobarzanes,  when  he  replaced  him  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadoc^a.     Hit 

son  succeeded  to  all  that  ^at  inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  it  long ;  he  was 

killed  some  time  before  Cicero  went  to  command  in  Cilicia.   The  prince  who 

reigned  at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III.  grandson  of  Ariobarzanes  I. 

Ariobarzanes  III.  Cicero^  on  Quitting  Rome,  had  received  orders  to  favour 
and  protect  Ariobaizanes  with  all  possible  care,  as  a  prince  whose  welfare 
was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people ;  a  glorious  testimonial,  which  had  never 
before  been  granted  to  any  kingj!  Cicero  punctually  executed  the  order  of 
the  senate.  When  he  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being 
killed,  as  his  father  had  been.  A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him.  in  fa- 
vour of  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  latter  declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  nad  no 
part  in  that  plot ;  that  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  accept  the 
kingdom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely  averse  to  such  thoughts  during 
the  life  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  issue.  Cicero  employed  the  authority  oi 
his  office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high  reputation  gave  him,  to  dispel  the  storm 
with  which  the  king  was  threatened.  His  endeavours  were  successful ;  he 
saved  the  king's  life  and  crown  by  his  constancy,  and  a  generous  disinterested- 
ness, which  rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
corrupt  hb  integrity,  and  to  make  him  change  sides.§  The  greatest  danger 
ctime  from  the  nigh-priest  of  Comana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of 
that  name,  the  one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  PontusJ 
They  were  consecrated  to  Bellona,  and  obsenred  almost  the  same  ceremonies 
in  the  worship  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
other :  that  of  Pontus  upon  that  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  of  the  latter  we  speak  in 
this  place.  The  temple  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with  great  estates,  and 
served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff,  a  man 
of  great  credit,  and  so  considerable,  that  only  the  king  was  his  superior ;  he 
was  generally  of  the  blood-royal.  His  dignity  was  for  life.  Strabo  says,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  above  six  thousand  persons  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  this  temple.  From  hence  the  high-priest  was  so  powerful ;  and  in  the  time 
of  which  we  si>eak,  might  have  occasioned  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  involved 
Ariobarzanes  in  ^eat  difficulties,  had  he  thought  proper  to  defend  himself  by 
force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed  he  would ;  for  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  subsist  them.lT  But 
Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Ariobarzanes  marched 
with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  that  Caesar  laid  Ariobarzanes  under  contribu- 
tion. It  IS  certain  he  exacted  very  considerable  sunjs  of  money  from  him  ;** 
for  that  prince  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
them  if  Phamaces  continued  to  plunder  Cappadocia.  Caesar  was  then  in 
Egypt ;  from  whence  he  set  out  to  reduce  Phamaces  to  reason.  He  passed 
through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such  regulations  there,  as  imply  that  Ario- 
barzanes and  his  brother  were  in  no  very  good  understanding,  and  entirely 

^  A.  M.  3915.    Ant  J.  C   89.    AppiaD.  in  Mith.  p.  176,  &e.     Jattin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  S.     PloUia  SylU. 

t  A.  M.  993&     Aot.  J.  C.  66. 
X  A.  M.  395S.    Aot.  J.  C.  51.    Cic.  Epist.  2  et4. 1.  xr.  ad  Farail.  et  Epkt.  30.  I.  r-  ad  Attic 
^  Ariobaneanet  open  mm  r\v\U  re^^nat  'Ev  wmfU*  comilio  et  aoctorttate,  et  quod  proditoribut  ejof 
tefteirr4vA*H  ooo  modo  UM^e$ox«T«v,  pnebui,  ref^em,  regnumqae  terrari. — Cic.  Epitt.  SO.  1.  r.  ad  Attic. 

||  Strab.  xii.  p.  535  et  557. 
Hf  Cum  n.^rniitn  bellum  io  Cappndocia  concitaretur,  si  saccrdot  armU  le  (quod  facturus  putabatnr)  4/^ 
feaderetf  adoi<ttcena  et  cauitiitu  et  peditatu  et  pecunia  paratii*,  ettoto,  iii  qui  Dovari  aliqoid  ?olebaat»  ptr 
feci  ut  e  reg^no  ille  ditcederet ;  rexqiie  sine  tumultu  ac  aine  annit,  omoi  auctoritat*  anbo  coiaauiBila«  itg 
■MB  CHIP  dirnitata  obttaeret — Cic.  Epitt.  4.  lib.  xv.  ad  Famil. 

•«  Caisar  de  B«U.  Chr.  .  Ui.    Hiit.  iW  Bell.  Alra. 
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subjected  the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  AfiterCssar  had  concnierett 
Pharnaces,  he  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  A:  menia  to  Ariobarzanes.* 

This  good  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Caesar  reason  to  believe,  thai 
the  king  of  Cappadocia  woiJd  not  favour  their  party.  He  did  not  openly  de- 
clare against  them ;  but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance.  This  conduct 
eave  them  a  just  diffidence  of  him ;  so  that  Cassius  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  not  to  spare  him.  He  attacked  him ;  and  having  taken  him  prisoner 
put  him  to  death.! 

Ariarathes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
remained  to  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  possession  of  it  was  disputed  witJi 
him  by  Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphvra,  wife  of  Archelaus,  hi^n-priest  of 
Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaus  was  a  grandson  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  Cappadocian  by  birth,  and  geneial  of  an  army  in  Greece  for  Mhb- 
ridates  against  iSylla.  •  He  abandons  the  party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war, 
as  we  shall  relate  in  the  twenty-second  book,  and  joined  the  Romans-J  He 
left  one  son,  named  also  Archelaus,  who  married  Berenice, queen  of  Eeypi,  and 
was  killed  six  months  after  in  a  battle.  He  obtained  a  very  honourable  dignity 
of  Pompey,  which  was  the  hi^h-priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son 
Archelaus  possessed  it  after  hun.  He  married  Glaphyi*a,  a  lady  of  remarkable 
beauty,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus.  The  first  disputed 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.  Mark  Antony 
was  the  judge  of  this  difference,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Sisinna.§  What 
became  of  him  is  not  known ;  hbtory  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  reascended 
the  throne.  Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark  Antony  expelled  him,  and  set  Ar- 
chelaus, the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the  throne.H 

Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful.  He  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Mark  Antony,  by  joining  him  with  good  troops  at  the  batde  of  Actium. 
He  was  so  fortunate,  notwithstanding  that  conduct,  as  to  escape  the  resent 
ment  of  Augustus.  He  was  suffered  to  keep  possession  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  almost  the  onl>  one  treated  with  so  much  favour.  11 

He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-establish  Tigranes  in  Armenia,  and  obtained  of 
Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  Tiberius  rendered  him 
great  services  with  Augustus,  especially  when  his  subjects  brought  accusations 
against  him  before  that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  his  gaining  it.  Archelaus  rixed  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleo- 
sis,  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  having  married  Pythodoris,  the  widow  of 
Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably  augmented  his  power ;  for  as  the 
sons  of  rolemon  were  infants  at  that  time,  he  nad  undoubtedly  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  kingdom  jointly  with  their  mother.** 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy  ;  but  his  latter  years  were  unfortunate, 
in  consequence  of  the  revenge  of  Tiberius.tt  That  prince,  who  saw  with  paio 
that  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  Im 
sons  by  adoption,  were  raised  by  degrees  above  him,  to  avoid  givinc  umbrage 
to  the  two  young  Caesars,  and  to  spare  himself  the  mortification  of  being  wit- 
ness to  their  aggrandizement,  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he  had  occasion  to  withdraw  from  business,  and 
the  hurry  of  Rome,  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health-tt  Hb  retreat  was 
considered  as  a  real  banishment ;  and  people  began  to  neglect  him  as  a  person 
in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  his  friends.  During  his  stay 

*  Dbd.      xUi.  p.  183.  f  A.  M.  S»63.     Ani.  J.  C.  42.    Diod.  I.  xlru. 

X  Strab.  1.  xu.  p.  558.      Diod.  1.  xxxix.  p.  116.^ 

}  A.  M.  S963.     Ant.  J.  C.  41.     Appinn.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  r.  p.  675. 

H  A.  M.  3968.     Ant.  J.  C.  9S.    Diod.  1.  xlix  p.  411. 

fA.  M.  3973.     ADtJ.  €.31.    Plat,  in  Anton,  p  r44. 

**  A.  M.  3984.    Ant.  J.  C.  SO.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xr.  c.  5.    Diod.  I.  liv.  .   1T6     Soeton.  in  Tib.  e.  i 

Diod.  1.  Irii.  p.  614.     Strab.  I.  xir.  p.  671  et  1.  xii.  p.  556. 

tt  A.  M.  9988i    Ant.  J.  C.  16.     Diod.  in  Kxcerj>t.  y.  663.     Soeton.  in  Tib.  c.  x.  Veil.  Patera.  1.  U.  c 
tt  Ne  fulf  or  sous  orientiura  jurenura  obstaret  minis,  dissimulata  cansa  consilii  wu  commeatwi  ab  mt 
atqoo  eof^m  ritrico  acquieacendi  a  continuationa  labevum  peLiit.— Pftterc  I.  ii.  c  99. 
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at  Rhodes,  kinr  Archelaus  who  was  not  very  remote  from  thence,  leslding 
generally  al  Cleiisis,  dbtant  six  leagues  from  Rhodes,  paid  him  no  honours, 
forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him.  It  was  not,  says  Tacitus,  out 
of  pride  or  haughtiness,  but  b^'  the  advice  of  the  principal  friends  of  Augustus. 
who  believed  tl^  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.*  On  the  contrary^ 
when  youne  Caius  Cssar,  appointed  governor  of  tiie  east,  was  sent  into  Ar- 
menia by  Augustus,!  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  country,  Archelaus,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  the  future  successor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  every  honour, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  paid  his  court  tp  hinu 
Politicians  are  often  mistaken  in  their  conjectures,  for  want  of  a  clear  insight- 
into  futurity.  It  had  been  more  consbtent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Ar- 
chelaus, to  have  observed  such  a  conduct  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of 
the  princes,  who  might  both  arrive  at  the  empire.  Something  of  this  nature 
is  observed  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who,  during  the  divisions  with  which  the 
republic  was  torn  at  different  times,  always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreea- 
ble to  both  parties.^ 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been  given  to  his 
rival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  nim,  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  dbpo- 
sition  in  Archelaus.  He  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became 
master.  Archelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as  having  endeavoured  to  eycite  trou- 
bles in  the  province.^  Livia  wrote  to  him ;  and  without  dissembling  the  em- 
peror's anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  pardon,  provided  he  came  in  person  to  de- 
mand iL  This  was  a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  The 
king  of  Cappadocia  either  did  not  perceive  it^r  dared  not  act  as  if  he  did. 
He  set  out  for  Rome,  was  veryill  received  by  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  criminal.  Dion  assures  us,  that  Archelaus,  depressed  with 
age,  was  p^nerally  believed  to  have  lost  his  reason ;  but  that  in  reality  he  was 
perfectly  m  his  senses,and  counterfeited  the  madman,  because  he  saw  no  other 
means  of  saving  hb  life.  The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him ;  but 
age,  the  gout,  and  more  than  those,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment  he  was  made 
lo  suffer,  soon  occasioned  hb  death.  He  had  reigned  two-and-fifty  years. 
After  his  death  Cappadocia  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.ll 

This  kingdom  was  verv  powerful.     The  revenues  of  Cappadocia  were  so 

.  considerable  when  Archelaus  died,  that  Tiberius  thought  himself  able,  from 

bb  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to  be  levied.  He 

eved  gave  tnat  province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from  it  the  heavy 

duties  which  it  nad  been  compelled  to  pay^  to  the  last  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,ir  a  city  situated 
upon  tne  mountain  Argea,  and  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  Charondas.** 
The  aty  was  built  upon  the  River  Melas,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. A  kin^  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  only  calls  Ariarathes,  without 
mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived,  having  filled  up  the  mouths  of  thb  river, 
it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country ;  after  which  he  caused  small  blands 
to  be  made  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  passed  part  of 
hb  life  in  puerile  diversions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of  its  mouths ;  and 
the  waters  returned  into  their  channel.  The  Euphrates,  having  received  them 

*  R«x  Arebelaos  qainqaMrenmom  aonam  Cappadocia  potiebatar,  iarisut  Tiberio.qaodemn  Rhodi  ajifer. 
Km  Dullo  officio  eoluiMet    Nee  id  Arcbelaiu  per  uiperbiam  omiserat  sed  ab  intimb  Aof  usti  mooitui ;  quit 
Sorente  Cmxn  Castare  musoque  ad  res  Orientit.  intuta  Tiberii  amicitia  credebatur.— Tadt.  Aonal.  L  ii.  c.  4* 

I  A.  111.4003.     Ant.  J.  C.  2.  » 

4.  HOC  quale  lirt.  faciliaa  ezittimabit  is,  qai  judicare  quanUs  sit  sapientiin,  coroiD  MtliMre  usoui  benero- 

entiaaMiiM  inter  quos  maiiroarum  rerum  non  solum  emulatio,  sed  obtrcctatio  tanto  iDtercedebai,  qaaotma 

Ibit  ineioera  Decease  inter  Caesarem  atque  aentoniutn,  cum  se  uterque  principem  non  solam  uibu  Kom^ae, 

a«d  oibis  terrarum  esse  cuperet. — Corn.  Nep.  in  Attic,  c-  xx. 

5  A.  M.  4020.    A.  D.  16.  

I  lUa  ifBam  doU,  tcI,  si  intellig^re  videretnr,  rim  metaeni,  in  orbem  properat:  exMptasqne  immiti  a 
pmeipc,  et  moz  accusatos  a  senatu ;  non  ob  crimina,  quai  fiogebantor,  sed  aiifore.  sbnu  f«ssa4  tenio,  •< 
Mia  regibw  aeqaa*  Bcdam  infima,  insolita  sunt,  finem  ritas  nponte  an  fato  impleTit.»Taeit.  Aaaal.  I.  is.  e.  43 

T  Strab.  1.  zli.  p.  537,  A39. 
•*  This  Cbwoodaff  wm  t  Mlebrated  Icftslator  of  Onecia  Mijor,  of  whom  mMtioii  bat  baan  mala 
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ovGrilowed,  and  did  incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia.  1  he  OilhfiMi 
iihabited  rhrygia,  suffered  also  great  losses  by  that  torrent;  k)r  whidi 
insisted  upon  being  made  amends.  They  demanded  three  hundred  taknts  of 
the  king  of  Cappadocia ;  and  made  the  Romans  their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules.*  It  was  from  tlMsee 
the  horses  were  brought,  so  particularly  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  emperors. 
that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbid  to  have  any  of  them.  It  fumishea 
also  great  numbers  of  slaves  and  false  witnesses.!  The  Cappadocians  were 
reported  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  bearing  of  torments  from  their  infancy, 
and  put  one  another  to  the  Question  by  the  rack,  and  other  methods  of  toiw 
ture,  in  order  to  inure  themselves  aealnst  the  pains  their  false  witnesses  miglit 
one  day  expose  them  to  suffer.  Tnis  people  exceeded  the  Greek  natJOD  in 
perjury,!  though  the  latter  had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we  may 
oelieve  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  havin([  made  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing common  among  them ;  '^  Lend  me  your  evidence,  and  I'll  pay  you  widi 
mine."§ 

Cappadocia,  generally  speakingy  was  far  from  being  a  country  of  greai 
geniuses  and  learned  men.  It  has  produced  however,  some  very  cdebrated 
authors.  Strabo  and  Pausanius  are  of  that  number^  It  was  beijeYed  espe- 
cially, that  the  Cappadocians  were  very  unfit  for  the  profession  of  oratoia: 
and  it  became  a  proverb,  that  a  rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as  hud  It 
be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flviug  tortobe.  S.  Basil  and  &  Gf^goiy  Hi^ 
liansen  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.|| 


iat.|M 


*  Boch.  Phaleg.  1.  iii.  c.  II.'    Scbol.  Penii. 
rfpttt  ki:«iplet  egr«t  asrit  Cappadocam  rex.— Horat. 
0,10.  ^  Dt  miW  r    -       -- 
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mis  baok  eontaim  th«  conelinioB  of  the  hiitory  of  Syractne.  It  mmj  be  divided  into  three  puli.  Tfi« 
ftnt  ioelttdct  the  long  reigv  of  Hiero  II.  The  second,  the  short  reign  of  hit  rrtadMm  Hleronjinm.  the 
tpocble*  of  SrrMuse  occasioned  bj  it,  iJid  the  sie^e  and  taking  of  that  city  bj  Blorcellui.  The  third  is  « 
concise  abridgment  of  the  hutopr  of  ifyracuse,  with  some  reflections  cpnn  the  government  an*',  ckaracte' 
of  tbtf  SjrmcuMOt,  and  on  Archimedes. 


ARTICLE  I. 

feCTIOR  I.— HnCRO  II.   CHOSEir  CAPTAIN-GENERIL  BY   THE    STRACITSAirS.  AKD 

soon  AFTER  APPOINTED  KING 


his  birth ;  believing  that  the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobility  of  his  race.  If  Jus- 
tin's fabulous  account  may  be  believed,  the  bees  nourished  him  several  days 
with  their  honey.  The  oracle  declaring,  that  so  singular  an  event  was  a  certain 
presage  of  his  future  greatness,  Hierocles  caused  him  to  be  brought  back  to  his 
nousf ,  and  took  all  possible  care  of  his  education. 

The  child  improved  as  much  from  the  pain*  taken  to  form  him  as  could  be 
expected.  He  distinguished  himself  early  from  all  those  of  his  years,  by  his 
address  in  military  exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  the  esteem 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  received  several  rewards  from  his  hands.  He  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful aspect,  large  stature,  and  robust  complexion.  In  convers^ation,  he  was  af- 
Ikble  and  polite,  in  business  just,  and  moderate  in  command  ;  so  that  he  wanted 
nothing  royal,  except  a  throne.t 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their  troops,  the 
latter,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  raised  Artemidorus  and  Hiero  to  the  su* 

{)reme  command,  which  comprehended  all  authority,  civil  and  military.  The 
alter  was  at  that  time  thirty  years  old,  but  of  a  prudence  and  maturity  that 
promised  a  great  king.  Honoured  with  this  command,  by  the  help  of  some 
friends  he  entered  the  city,  and  having  found  means  to  bring  over  the  adverst: 
party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  raisine  disorders,  he  behaved  witli  h« 
much  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  Syracusans,  though  highly  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  choosing  their  officers,  were, 
however,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and  power  of  captain- 
general. j 

*  •  A.  M.  9700.    Ant.  J.  C.  904.    JostiD.  L  zxiil.  c.  4. 
t  In  elloqi^  bluidas«  io  aegotao  Jastus«  in  unperio  modermtos:  prorsas  nt  nlhi  ei  lefiaa  deeise  pratef 
rideretor.— Jnstin. 

tA.M.Srai    AntJ.C.376.    Ptiyk.  1.  i.  p.  S.  f 
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From  on  firsi  measures,  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  the  new  magistrate  aspired 
at  something  more  than  that  office.  Observing,  indeed,  that  the  troops  no  sooner 
quitted  the  city,  than  Syracuse  was  involved  m  new  troubles  by  seditious  spirits 
and  lovers  of  innovation,  he  perceived  how  important  it  was,  m  the  absence  of 
himself  and  the  army,  to  have  somebody  upon  whonrixe  might  rely  for  keeping 
the  citizens  within  tne  bounds  of  their  duty.  Leptinus  seemed  veiy  fit  for  tba^ 
purpose..  He  had  many  persons  devoted  to  liis  interests,  and  had  great  influence 
with  the  people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousing  his 
daughter :  'ana  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the  public  tranquillity,  during  the 
time  he  should  be  ^bilged  to  remove  from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head  of 
the  armies. 

Another,  much  bola^r,  though  far  less  just,  stroke  of  policy,  established  his 
security  and  repose.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  foreign  soldiers,  tur- 
bulent, malignant  men,  void  of  respect  for  their  commanders,  and  of  afTecttoa 
for  a  state  of  which  they  made  no  part,  solely  actuated  by  the  desire  of  com- 
mand and  lucre,  and  always  ready  for  a  revolt,  who  having  been  bold  enoi^ 
to  assume  a  right  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  which  did  not  belong  to  them, 
were  capable,  upon  the  least  discontent,  of  attemptii^  any  thing  against  him 
self.  He  easily  comprehended,  that  he  should  never  have  the  masteiy  ovei 
them,  as  they  were  too  well  united  among  themselves ;  that  n  he  undertook  to 
punish  the  most  criminal,  their  chastisement  would  only  provoke  the  rest ;  and 
that  the  only  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  they  occasioned,  was  utterly 
to  exterminate  the  factious  militia,  whose  licentiousness  and  rebellious  dispo- 
sition were  only  fit  to  corrupt  others,  and  incline  them  to  pernicious  excesses. 
Deceived  by  a  false  zeal,  and  blind  love  for  the  public  good,  and  sensibly  af- 
fected also  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  perpetually  ex 
posed,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  securit} 
of  his  person,  to  proceed  to  this  cruel  and  sad  extremity,  directly  contrary  !c 
his  character  and  justice,  but  which  seemed  necessary  to  him  in  the  preserr 
conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the  field,  under  the  pretext  of  marching  against 
the  Mamertines.*  When  he  came  within  view  of  the  enemy,  he  divided  hu 
army  into  two  parts ;  on  the  one  side  he  posted  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were 
Svracusans ;  on  the  other,  those  who  were  not  so.  He  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  first,  as  if  he  intended  an  attack,  and  left  the  othie^  exposed  to  the  Ma- 
mertines, who  cut  them  to  pieces ;  afler  which  he  returned  quietly  to  the  city 
with  the  Syracusan  troops. 

The  army  being  thus  puiged  of  all  who  might  excite  disorders  and  sedition, 
he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops,  and  afterwards  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  peace.  The  Mamertines,  elated  with  their  success,  advanc- 
ing into  the  country,  he  marched  against  them  with  the  Syracusan  troops,  whom 
he  had  armed  and  disciplined  well,  and  gave  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myla. 
A  great  part  of  the  enemy  was  left  upon  the  field,  and  their  generals  made 
prisoners.  At  his  return  he  was  declared  king  by  all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
and  afterwards  by  all  the  allies.  This  happened  seven  years  after  his  being 
raised  to  the  supreme  authority.t 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  that  eminence. 
Whether  he  put  the  foreign  soldiers  in  motion  himself,  which  seems  very  pro 
Kahli:,  or  only  lent  liimselfto  their  zeal,  it  was  a  criminal  infidelity  to  his  countiy, 
•\m\  the  public  authority,  to  which  his  example  gave  a  mortal  wound.   It  is  true 
(K!  iiTea:ularity  of  his  entrance  upon  office  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  con 
»»  nt  whfch  the  people  and  the  allies  afterwards  gave  to  it ;  but  can  we  suppose 
n  such  a  conjuncture,  that  their  consent  was  perfectly  free  ?    As  to  his  oeing 
eU^cted  king,  there  was  no  compulsion  in  that ;  if  his  secret  ambition  had  any 
part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for  by  his  w«se  and  disinterested  conduct 
through  the  long  duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 
_^— — _^___— ____^_^____^_____^_^_____^_  • 

*  Th«y  wt:re  originally  Campanlaii  truof  s.wix.m  A^utji  »  t<.-3  huiI  take n  into  hit  paj,UMl  who afiefVirl* 
•ijmc  M««sina,  ht  vioe  fir»t  put  the  princi;  al  inhnhi'iint*  lo  Tlrr  swnrd. 
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The  loss  of  the  liattle  we  have  spoken  of,  entirely  disconcerted  tie  /JTaira  of 
the  Mamertines.  Some  of  ihem  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  their  citadel ;  others  resolved  to  abandon  the  dty  to  the  Rch 
mans,  and  sent  to  desire  their  aid.  Hence  arose  the  first  Punic  war,  as  I  have 
explained  more  at  large  elsewhere.* 

Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the  Mamertines.  Noi 
ccin^  able  to  pass  the  strait  of  Mes-sina,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  pos- 
sessed themselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that  enterprise,  and  of  re- 
turning toward  Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board  his  fleet.  Upon  Ihjs 
news,  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Messina  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  bavins  re- 
.ired,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  farther  to  apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about 
and  passed  the  strait  without  danger.f 

The  Mamertines,  between  menaces  and  surprise,  having  driven  out  of  the 
citadel  the  officer  who  commanded  in  it  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in 
Aopius,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  city,  to  him.  The  Carthagmians  soon 
after  formed  the  siege  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Hiero,  who 
joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman  consul  thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle, 
and  attacked  the  Syracusans  first.  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  pos- 
sible courage,  but  could  not  resist  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  retired  to  Syracuse.  Claudius,  having  obtained  a  like  Tictonr 
over  the  Carthaginians,  saw  himself  master  of  the  field,  advanced  to  the  walu 
of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed  to  besiege  it.| 

U  hen  the  news  of  the  success  of  Appius  arrived  at  Rome,  it  occasioned  great 
joy.  In  onler  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  thought  proper  to  use  new  efibrts. 
The  two  consuls  lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius  and  Inanius  Valerius,  were  or- 
dered into  Sicily.  Upon  their  arrival,  several  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Syra- 
cusan  cities  surrendered  at  discretion.§ 

The  cor*:eriiation  of  Sicily,  and  the  number  and  force  of  the  Roman  legions, 
enablfd  Hiero  tc  form  some  idea  of  the  event  of  this  new  war.  He  was  sensi- 
ble that  lie  might  rely  upon  a  more  faithful  and  constant  amity  on  the  side  of 
the  RotiuDS.  He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  renounced  the  design 
they  h,iii  ai.ciently  IbnuHd,  of  possessing  lliemselves  of  all  Sicily;  and  if  they 
tnade  them^elves  masters  of  Messina,  he  rightly  judged  that  his  power  M*ould 
be  very  insurure,  in  the  tieighbourhood  of  such  dangerous  and  formidable  ene- 
mies. He  saw  nu  other  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  his  kii^dom,  than  tc 
leave  the  Carthaginiarjs  engaged  with  the  Romans  ;  well  assured  that  the  wii 
would  be  long  and  obstinate  between  those  two  republics,  equal  in  their  forces ; 
and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending,  he  should  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend being  distressed  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  He  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  consuls  .to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  They  were  far  from 
retusing  those  offers.  They  were  too  much  afraid  that  the  Cartnaginians,  mas- 
ters at  sea,  might  cut  off  all  transportation  of  provisions;  which  fear  was  the 
belter  founded,  as  the  troops  who  had  first  passed  the  strait  had  suffered  ex- 
tremely by  famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  legions  in  that  respect, 
and  was  immediately  concluded.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  king  should 
resloie  to  the  Romaas,  wjthout  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  them 
ind  pay  them  one  hundred  talents  in  money. 

From  that  time  Hiero  saw  no  war  in  his  dominions,  nor  had  any  other  share 
in  it,  than  of  sending  supplies  to  the  Romans  upon  occasion.  In  ot-her  respecti 
be  reigned  as  a  king  who  had  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem  and  love  of 
bi»  people.  No  prince  was  ever  more  successful  in  that  point,  nor  onjoyed,  tot 
a  longer  time,  the  fruits  of  his  Wisdom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
af)er  his  being  elected  king,  he  and  his  people  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and 
were  only  spectators  of  the  conflagjralions  and  distress  that  surrounded  them, 
•ccasioned  oy  the  wars  between  the  two  most  powerful  states  of  the  world. 

•  Vol.  I.  Hblorrof  the  CBrthajjinnms.  t  Froniin.  Stmt.  ..  j.  c.  4. 
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The  Romans  nerceived,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the  first  Pufuc 
war,  and  especially  at  the  sie^e  of  Agrigentum,  with  which  it  was  in  a  manoei 
opened,  the  imporiance  of  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  who  abundantly  supplied 
them  with  provisions,  at  times  when  the  Roman  army,  without  his  aid,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  excessive  famine.* 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  conuiiencemenl 
of  the  second,  which  was  about  twenty-five  years,  was  a  time  of  peace  and  trin- 
•juillity  to  Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of  that  prince  are  little  spoken  of. 

PolJ'ows  only  informs  us,  that  the  Carthagmians,  in  the  unhappy  war  they 
were  obliged  to  support  against  the  strangers  or  mercenaries,  which  was  called 
(ne  African  war,  finding  tnemsclves  extremely  pressed^  had  recourse  to  their 
allies,  and  especially  to  king  Hiero,  who  granted  them  all  they  asked  iif  him* 

The  prince  perceived,  that  to  maintain  himself  in  Sicily,  it  was  nece&saiy 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  overcome  in  this  war ;  lest  the  strainers,  who  had 
already  obtained  numt^rous  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  should,  in  case 
of  complete  success,  lind  no  farther  obstacles  to  their  projects,  and  form  de 
signs  ot  brins'ing  their  victorious  arms  into  Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  ao 
excellent  politician,  he  thought  it  incumbent  oniiim  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  too  grreat  power  of  the  Romans,  who  would  become  absolute  masters,  if  the 
Carthaginians  should  be  entirely  ruined  in  the  war  against  the  revolters.f 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  interval  of  peace,  was  to  make  hb  sub 
jects  happy,  ana  to  redress  the  evils  which  the  unjust  government  of  Agathocle^ 
who  preceded  him,  some  years,  and  the  intestine  divisions  arising  from  them, 
had  occasioned  ;  an  employment  worthy  of  a  king.  There  was  a  levity  and 
inconstancy  in  the  character  of  the  Syracusans,  which  frequently  inclined  them 
to  excessive  and  violent  resolutions;  however,  in  general,  they  were  humane 
and  equitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and  reasonable  obedience  ;  the  pruol' 
of  which  is,  that  when  they  were  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by 
Timoleon,  they  respected  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  obeyed 
them  cheerfully. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  ofiice,  and  had  the  supreme  authority  con- 
fided to  him,  than  he  showed  his  detestation  for  the  wretched  policy  of  the  ty- 
rants, who,  considering  the  citizens  as  their  enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts  thaD 
to  weaken  and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed  their  whole  confidence  in  the 
foreign  soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  perpetually  surrounded.  He  began  hj 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens,,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  ex 
ercises  of  war,  and  employed  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

SECTION  TI  — HIERO'S  PACIFTC  REIGN.      HE   DIES   AT  A  VERY  ADYANCED  AGB, 

MUCH  REGRETTED  BY  THE  PBOFLE. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  h)s  great  aim  was  to  coDvince 
his  subjects,  less  by  his  words  than  his  actions,  that  he  was  infinitely  remote 
from  intending  agy  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes  or  liberty.  He  waa 
not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but  upon  being  loved.  He  looked  upon  himself 
ess  as  their  master,  than  as  their  protector  and  father.  Before  his  reign,  the 
state  had  been  divided  by  two  factions,  that  of  the  oitizens,  and  that  of  the 
soldiers,  whose  differences,  supported  on  both  sides  with  g^at  animosity,  had 
occasioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish 
all  remains  of  this  division,  and  to  eradicate  from  their  minds  all  seeds  of  dis* 
cord  and  misunderstanding.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  that 
respect ;  a?,  during  a  reign  of  more  than  fi%  years,  no  sedition  or  revolt  dis- 
turned  the  tranquillity  oi  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm,  was  the  particular 
care  taken  by  Hiero,  to  keep  his  subjecti  employed;  to  banish  luxury  and 
idleness,  the  parents  of  all  vices,  the  source  of  all  seditions,  from  his  dominions; 
to  support  and  improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  country ;  and  to  render  9gn 
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ciiIlLfe  honourable,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  certain  means  c  lendering 
his  people  happy,  and  to  diffuse  abunaauce  throughout  his  kingdom.  The 
cultivation  of  lands,  besides  employing  numerous  hands,  wfiich  would  otherwise 
remain  idle  and  unprofitable,  draws  into  a  countiy,  by  the  exportatioi^of  grain, 
the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  brings  them  into  the  houses  of  the 
people,  by  a  commerce  renewing  every  year  the  merited  fruit  of  their  labour 
and  industry.  This  is,  and  we  cannot  refwat  it  too  often,  what  ou^ht  to  be  the 
peculiar  attention  of  a  wise  government,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  a 
wise  and  salutary  policy,  thoueh  unhappily  too  much  neglected. 
•  Hiero  applied  himself  entirely  to  this  object.  He  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of 
the  sovereignty,  to  study  and  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules  of  agricul- 
ture. He  even  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  compose  boc^ks  uj)on  that  vuhjecl. 
the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  he  considered  that  object  of  hiv 
inquiries  in  a  manner  still  more  worthy  of  a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  the 
state,  and  the  most  certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted  in  com.  He 
therefore  believed  it  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  what  demanded  his  utmost 
care  and  application,  to  establish  good  order  in  that  traffic  ;  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  *ne  husbandmen,  who  constituted  the  greatest  part  of  the  people,  safe 
and  happy  :  to  ascertain  the  princess  dues,  whose  principal  revenue  arose  from 

hem  ;  to  obviate  such  disorders  as  mijght  arise  to  the  prejudice  of  his  institu- 
tions ;  and  to  prevent  the  unjust  vexatious  which  might  possibly  be  attempted 
m  consequence  of  them.  To  answer  all  these  purposes,  Hiero  made  regula- 
tions so  wise,  reasonable,  equitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conformable  to  the 
people's  and  prince's  interests,  thai  they  became  in  a  manner  the  fundamentar 
laws  of  the  country,  and  were  always  ohserved  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  not 

nly  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the  Romans  had  subjected 
the  city  and  dominions  of  Syracuse,  they  imposed  no  new  tributes,  and  decreed 
that  afl  things  should  be  disposed  according  to  "  the  laws  x>f  Hiero  ;"*  in  ortiei 
diat  the  Syracusans,  in  changing  their  masters,  might  have  the  consolation  no. 
to  change  their  laws ;  and  see  themselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by  c 
piince,  whose  name  alone  was  always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  law? 
exceedingly  venerable.! 

I  have  observed,  that  in  Sicily  the  prince's  principal  revenue  consisted  in 
com ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore  his  interest,  that  the  country 
should  be  well  cultivated  ;  that  estimates  should  be  made  of  all  the  lands  ;  and 
that  they  should  produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue  auginented  in  proportion 
to  their  fertility.  The  collectors  of  this  tenth  for  the  prince,  which  was  paid 
b  kind,  and  not  in  money,  were  called  "  decumani,"  that  is  to  say,  **  farmers 
of  the  tenths."  Hiero,  in  the  regul^ons  he  made  upon  this  head,  did  not  ne- 
glect his  own  interests,  which  ai^ues  him  a  wise  prince,  and  good  economist. 
He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  country  people, 
who  consider  the  most  legal  and  moderate  imposls  as  intolerable  burdens,  might 
be  tempted  to  defraud  the  prince  of  his  dues.  To  spar#them  this  temptatioOj 
he  took  such  just  and  exact  precautions,  that  whether  the  com  were  in  the  ear. 
on  the  floor  to  be  threshed,  laid  up  in  bams,  or  laden  for  carriage,  it  was  not 
posible  for  the  husbandman  to  conceal  any  part  of  it,  or  to  defraud  the  col- 
lector of  a  single  grain,  without  exposing  himself  to  a  severe  penalty  .J  But 
be  adds  also,  that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same  precautions  against  the  avidity  of 
the  collectors,  for  whom  it  was  equally  impossible  to  extort  a-iy  thing  beyond 
the  tenth.  Hiero  seems  to  have  been  very  much  ag:ainst  the  husbandman's 
quitting  his  home,  upon  any  pretext  whatever.  Cicero  says,  accord intjjly,  wlien 
inveighing  against  Verres,  who  gave  them  great  trouble,  by  frequent  and  pain 
(ul  journeys, "  it  is  very  hard  and  afflicting  to  the  poor  husbandman  to  be 


•  PpcMmatleff*  Hirronica  temper  tmdendns  censuerunl,  ut  iis  juciintlior  e»sct  miineri*  ilHus  funetio,  • 
ejm  reirit,  qui  Sicuti*  cnnnimut  futt,  non  lolum  inttituta,  commutnto  imprrio,  Tcruro  f  tiam  Dompn  ivmmae* 
nt.— Cic.  Orat.  in  Ver.  de  From.  n.  15.  t  Polyb;  I  «*«»  c  & 

t  Hieronica  lei  oninibaa  castodiis  subjectum  aratoTcm  decoronno  tradit  at  Dequ«  \a  sep^tibus,  nequc  ia 
•reit.  Deque  in  herreit.  oequc  in  amovendo.  neqae  in  asportnodo  fnimento,  (rsno  uno  posKt  aiator,  »■• 
■>asim»  pcena.  fraoikre  deconuntni.— Cio<  Orat.  in  Ver.  de  Frum.  D.QO 
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hnmani  rrom  the  countr^  to  the  city,  from  their  plough  to  the  bar,  aw!  ttie 
•I  lilTini^  their  lands  to  that  of  prosecuting  lawsuits.  ''  Miserum  atque  imquuas 
r.x  agro  homines  traduci  in  fonim,  ab  arratro  ad  subsellia,ab  usu  rerum  rust^ 
oaruin  ad  insolitum  litem  atque  judicium."  And  besides,  can  they  flatter  them- 
>elves,  let  their  cause  be  ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  carry  it  to  the  preji»di<» 
of  the  collectors  ?    "  Judicio  ut  orator  decumanum  persequatur  !"* 

Can  there*  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praise  than  what  we  have  now  said  ! 
Ifiero  migbt  undertake  wars,  for  he  did  not  want  valour;  gain  battles,  make 
conquests,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  his  dominions ;  and  upon  these  accounts 
might  pass  for  a  hero,  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  men.  But  witji  how 
many  taxes  must  he  have  loaaed  his  people !  How  many  husbandmen  must  * 
he  have  torn  from  their  lands !  How  much  blood  would  the  gainins;  those  vic- 
tories have  cost  him!  And  of  what  advantage  would  they  have  been  to  the 
state!  Hiero,  who  knew  wherein  true  glory  consists,  placed  his  in  governing 
his  people  with  wisdom,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Instead  of  conquering  new 
countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  multiply  his  own,  in  a  man- 
ner, by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  renderins;  them  more  fertile  than  they 
were,  and  in  actually  multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  true  force  and  riches 
of  a  state  consists ;  and  which  can  never  fail  to  happen,  when  the  people  of  a 
countiy  reap  a  reasonable  advantage  from  their  labour. 

It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war  that  Hiero  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  h» 
attachment  to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  he  received  advice  of  HanmbaPs  arrival 
in  Italy,  he  went  with  his  fleet  well  equipped,  to  meet  Tiberitis  Sempronius, 
who  had  arrived  at  Messina,  to  offer  his  services  to  that  consul,  and  to  assure 
him,  that  although  advanced  in  age,  he  would  show  the  same  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man people  as  be  had  formerly  done  in  his  youth,  in  the  first  war  a&rainst  the 
Carthaginians.  He  took  upon  him  to  supply  the  consul's  legions,  and  the  troops 
of  the  allies,  with  ^om  ana  clothes  at  his  own  expense.  Upon  the  news  received 
the  same  instant,  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Roman  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  Tor  his  advantageous  offers,  but  made  no  use 
of  them  at  that  time.t 

Hiero's  inviolable  fidelity  toward  the  Romans,  which  is  very  remarkable  in 
his  character,  appears  still  more  conspicuously  after  their  defeat  near  the  lake  of 
Thrasymene.  They  had  already  lost  three  battles  Against  Hannibal,  each  sue- 
ceeding[  engagement  being  more  unfortunate  and  bloody  than  the  preceding 
Hiero,  m  that  mournful  conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the 
port  of  Ostia.  The  Svracusan  ambassadors,  upon  their  beir%  introduced  into 
the  senate,  told  them,  ^'  that  Hiero,  their  master,  had  been  as  sensibly  afllicted 
on  their  late  disgrace,  as  if  he  had  suffered  it  in  his  own  person ;  that  tboi^  be 
well  knew  that  Uie  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people  was  always  more  admirable 
in  times  of  adversity  than  aOer  the  most  signal  successes,  he  had  sent  them  all 
the  aid  that  could  be  expected  from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired the  senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  That  they  had  particularij 
brought  a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  which  the  kii^ 
hoped  they  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  augury,  and  a  pledge 
of  the  vows  which  he  made  for  their  prosperity.  That  they  had  also  imported 
three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  barley ; 
and  that  if  the  Konpan  people  desired  a  greater  quantity,  Hiero  would  cause 
as  much  as  they  pleased  to  be  transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  ap 
point.  That  he  knew  the  Roman  people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but 
citizens  and  allies;  but  that  he  had  seen  light-armed  strangers  in  their  camp. 
That  he  had  therefore  sent  them  a  thousana  archers  and  slingers,  who  might 
be  opposed  successfully  u  the  Baleares  and  Moors  of  Hannibars  army.**  They 
addea  to  this  aid  a  ver .  salutary  piece  of  counsel,  which  was,  that  the  prsto7 
who  should  be  sent  to  command  in  Sicily,  might  despatch  a  fleet  to  Africa,  in 
order  to  find  the  Carthaginians  such  employmetit  in  their  own  country,  as  miffht 
put  it  out  of  their  power,  by  that  diversion,  to  send  any  succours  to  Hannib3.| 

*  Cic.  OniU  in  Vcr.  de  Frtm.  a   15. 
'  4.  M.  r^.     Ant.  J.  C.  210.     I-*r  '   «ki   a.  60.  :*l.  ♦  Ibid.  1.  ixK.  n.  97.M. 
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The  senate  aofweied  the  king^'s  ambassadors,  in  very  obliging  ami  honoarable 
terms,  **that  Hiero  >cte(l  like  a  very  generous  prince  and  a  most  faithful  ally, 
that  from  the  time  that  he  had  contracted  ^n  alliance  with  the  Romans,  \m  at- 
tachment tor  them  had  been  constant  and  unalterable ;  in  line,  that  in  all  i\mes 
and  places  he  had  powerfully  and  magnificently  supported  them :  that  the  j)eo- 
ph  had  a  due  sense  of  such  generosity:  that  some  cities  of  Italy  had  already 
presented  the  Roman  people  with  gold,  who,  alter  having  expressed  their  gra- 
titude, had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it:  that  the  victoiy  was  too  favourable  an 
augury  not  to  be  received  :  that  tney  would  place  her  in  the  capitol,  that  is  to 
^ly,  in  the  temple  of  the  most  hirfi  Jupiter,  in  order  that  she  might  establish 
there  ber  fixed  and  lasting  abode."  All  the  com  and  barley  on  board  the  ships, 
with  the  archers  and  slingers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  observes  here,  upon  the  noble  and  prudent  liberality  of 
Hiero;  first,  in  the  generous  design  he  forms  of  presentmg  the  Romans  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  then,  in  the  industrious  pre- 
caution he  uses  to  prevent  their  refusal  to  accept  it.  He  does  not  offer  them 
that  ffold  in  specie ;  he  knew  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  toe 
well  Tor  that ;  but  under  the  form  of  a  Victory,  which  they  dared  not  refuse, 
jpoii  the  account  of  the  good  omen  it  seemed  to  bring  alon^  with  it.* 

It  is  extraordinaiT  to  see  a  prince,  whose  dominion^  were  situated  as  Syracuse 
was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  had  every  thin^  to  fear,  at  a  time 
when  Rome  seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue  unalterably  (aithful,  and  declare 
openly  for  her  interests,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  so  daring  a 
conduct  exDosed  him.  A  more  prudent  politician,  to  speak  the  usual  language, 
would  pernaps  have  waited  the  event  of  a  new  action,  and  not  have  been  so 
hasty  to  declare  himself  without  necessity,  and  at  his  extreme  peril.  Such  ex- 
amples are  the  more  estimable  for  being  rare  and  almost  unparalleled. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy,  Hiero  ought  to  have 
acted  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  for  Syra- 
cuse, had  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  or  even  weakened,  the  Romans  too 
much.  That  city  would  have  immediately  felt  all  the  weight  of  Carthage  ;  as* 
U  was  situated  opposite  to  it,  and  lay  very  convenient  for  strengthening  its  com- 
merce, securing  it  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  establishing  it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by 
the  possession  of  the  whole  island.  It  would  therefore  have  been  imprudent  to 
suffer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  have  been 
the  better  friends  to  the  Syracasans  for  their  having  renounced  the  Romans  by 
force.  It  was  a  decisive  point,  to  fly  immediately  to  the  aid  of  the  Roman.* 
and  as  Syracuse  would  necessarily  fall  after  Rome,  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
lo  hazard  every  thii^,  eillier  to  save  Rome^  or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  facts  which  history  has  preserved  ot  so  long  and  happy  a  reign  are  lew, 
they  by  no  means  give  us  a  me|n  idea  of  this  prince,  and  ought  to  make  us  ex- 
ceedingly regret  iie  wantcf  more  particular  information  concerning  his  actions. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  *alents,  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodians,  and  the  pre- 
sents he  made  them  alter  the  great  earthquake,  which  laid  waste  their  island, 
and  threw  down  their  Colossus,  are  illustrious  instances  of  his  liberality  and 
magnificence.  The  modesty  with  which  his  presents  were  attended,  infinitely 
exalts  the  value  of  them.  He  caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  public 
jsquare  at  Rhodes,  representing  tlie  people  of  Syracuse  placing  a  crown  upoi. 
the  head  of  the  Rhodians ;  as  if.  says  Polybius,  Hiero,  after  having  made  tha 
people  magnificent  presents,  far  from  assuming  any  vanity  from  his  munificence, 
believed  himself  their  debtor  upon  that  very  account.  And  indeed,  the  libe 
rality  and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers  is  rewarded  with  interest,  in  tbt 
pleasure  they  give  himself,  and  the  gloiy  ne  acquires  by^them.t 


♦  TreienU  millia  tnodium  triliri.  et  dur«-n»a  milll*  honU-i.  iiurique  duccntn  ct  qa«dr«gUiU  poodoufW 
D«>jir.p  ii-.uneri  mUit.  Neqi;e  ifnaris  verecoodisH  majorum  nostroruiL,  quod  nollel  accioen,  in  habltain  ii 
Vuvcr>.  fonnavit,ut  tot,  rrlipionc  motos, munificenlia lua  uii coperci ;  voUvtate  mitendi  pfiut,  itemin pi»- 
rideDtia  careadi  im  remUteretur,  liberaliiu— Val.  Max.  I.  ir.  c.  8. 

t  Polyb.  1.  r.  p.  429. 
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Tbere  !8  a  pastora.  >r01ieocritus,  (Idjll.  16.)  named  afttx  he  Iting  ol  fvboct 
we  are  speakings  wherein  the  poet  seems  to  reproach  that  pri.oce  tacitly,  witii 
paying  vety  ill  for  the  verses  made  in  honour  of  him.  But  the  mean  manner 
m  which  he  claims,  as  it  were,  a  reward  for  the  \erses  be  nkfditates,  leaves 
room  to  conclude,  that  the  imputatiomof  avarice  ialls  with  more  justice  upon 
the  poet  than  upon  the  prince,  distinguished  and  esteemed  as  we  faiave  seen,  fc  r 
bis  liberality. 

It  was  to  Hiero^s  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to  everjr  thii^  that  affected 
the  public  good,  that  Syracuse  was  indebted  for  those  amazing  machines  of  war, 
of  which  she  availed  herself  when  besieged  by  the  Rymana.  Though  that 
prince  seemed  to  devote  his  cares  entirely  tu  the  tranquillity  and  domestic  aifairs 
of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  neglect  those  of  war ;  convinced,  that  the  surest 
means  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  himself  always  in 
readiness  to  make  war  upon  unjust  neighbours  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it. 
He  knew  how  to  use  the  advantage  oi  having  in  his  dominions  Archimedes,  the 
most  learned  geometrician  the  world  had  ever  produced.  He  was  illustrioii&, 
not  only  by  his  great  ability  in  geometry,  but  by  his  birth,  being  related  to 
Hiero.  Sensible  alone  to  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  and  highly  averse  to  the 
huriy  and  tumult  of  business  and  government,  he  devoted  hiia«*"lf  solely  to  the 
study  of  a  science,  whose  sOblime  speculations  of  truths  purely  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  and  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  have  such  attraction  with  the  learned 
of  the  first  rank,  as  scarcely  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  apply  themselves  to  aoj 
other  objects.* 

Hiero,  however,  had  sufficient  ir^uence  over  Archimedes  to  er^age  him  to 
descend  from  those  lofty  speculation^  ' '  the  practice  of  the  mechanics,  which, 
although  they  depend  on  tne  hand,  are  disposed  and  directed  by  the  head.  He 
pressed  him  continually,  not  to  employ  his  art  always  in  soaring  aAer  immate- 
rial and  iittellectual  objects,  but  to  bring  it  down  to  sensible  and  corporeal  things, 
and  to  render  his  reasonings  in  some  measure  more  evident  and  familiar  to  the 

generality  of  mankind,  by  joining  them  experimentally  with  things  of  use. 
Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king,  who  always  beard  him  with 
great  attention  and  extreme  pleasure.  One  day,  when  he  was  explainmg  to  him 
toe  wonderful  effects  of  the  power  of  motion,  be  proceeded  to  denxMistrate 
•*  that  with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatever  might  be  moved."  And. 
applauding  himself  afterwards  on  the  force  of  his  demonstration,  he  ventured 
to  Doast,  that  if  there  were  another  world  besides  this  which  we  inhabit,  by 
going  to  tliat,  he  could  remove  this  at  pleasure.  The  king,  surprised  and  de- 
lighted, desired  him  to  put  his  position  in  execution,  by  removing  some  great 
weight  with  a  small  force. 

Archimedes,  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  and  rational  curiosity  of  his  kins- 
man and  friend,  chose  one  of  the  galleys  in  tha4  port,  and  caused  it  to  be  drawn 
on  shore  with  great  labour,  and  bv  great  numbers  of  men  He  then  ordered 
its  usual  lading  to  be  put  on  board,  and  besides  that*  as  many  men  as  it  could 
contain.  Afterwards,  placing  himself  at  some  distance,  and  sittir^  at  his  ease, 
without  trouble,  or  exertii^  nis  strength  in  the  least,  by  only  moving  with  his 
hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had  provided  with  cords  and  pulleys,  be 
drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  land,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  steadily,  as  il 
it  floated  up  on  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  of  thejpower  of  motion, 
was  utterly  astonished;  and,  iudgmg  from  that  experiment,  the  efficacy  of  the 
art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Arcnimedes  to  make  several  sorts  of  machines  and  bat- 
tering engines  lor  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  assault  of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  knowledge  of  which  we 
speak,  be  necessary  to  a  King;  and  if  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince  ?  What  we  read  here  demonstrates 
their  utility.    If  king  Hiero  had  wanted  taste  and  curiosity,  and  emp  oyed  him 
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«ft  t(Mj  m  his  pleasures,  Archimedes  might  hare  remained  inactive  m  hki 
doset,  and  all  his  extraordinary  science  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to 
ais  countiy.  What  treasures  of  useful  knowledge  lie  buried  in  obscuiity,and 
in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  because  princes  set  no  value  upon  teamed  men, 
and  consider  them  as  persons  useless  to  the  state !  But  when  in  their  youth  they 
have  irabil>ed  some  sntall  tincture  of  arts  and  sciences,  for  tlie  study  of  princes 
ought  not  to  extend  farther  in  that  point,  they  esteem  such  as  distinguish  them- 
selves by  learning,  sometimes  converse  with  them,  and  place  them  in  honour, 
ind  by  so  glorious  a  protection,  make  way  for  valuable  aiscoveries,  Ihp  advan* 
la^e  of  which  is  soon  reaped  by  the  state.  Syracuse  had  this  obligation  to 
1  liero,  which  without  doubt  was  the  effect  of  his  excellent  education,  fur  he  had 
been  bred  with  uncommon  care  and  attention 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we  shall  presently  idd 
upon  the  wonderful  machines  of  war  which  were  used  during  the  siege  of  Sy- 
racuse, show  how  wrong  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime  and  speculative  sciences, 
whose  only  subje  :ts  are  simple  ana  abstracted  ideas.  It  is  fnie,  that  all  mere 
geometrical  or  algebraical  speculations  do  not  relate  to  useful  things :  but  it  is 
also  as  true,  that  most  of  those  which  have  not  that  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to 
those  that  have.  They  may  appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as  they  do  not  deviate 
from  this  merely  intellectual  world ;  but  the  mixed  mathematics,  which  descend 
to  matter,  and  consider  the  motion  of  the  stars,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation, the  view  of  objects  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes,  the  increase  of  powers 
of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of  the  balance,  and  other  similar  objects,  become 
more  easy  of  access,  and  in  a  manner  familiar  with  the  generality  of  mankind. 
The  labour  df  Arehimedes  was  long  obscure,  and  perhaps  contemned,  because 
he  confined  himself  to  simple  and  barren  speculations.  Should  we  from  thence 
conclude  that  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable  ?  It  was  from  that  very  source  of 
knowledge,  till  then  buried  in  obscurity,  from  whence  originated  those  lights 
md  wonderful  discoveries,  which  displayed  from  their  introduction  a  sensible 
and  manifest  utility,  and  inspired  the  Romans  with  astonishment  and  despair 
.rnen  they  besieged  Syracuse. 

lllero  was  great  and[  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  palaces,  arsenals, 
and  temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  all  burdens  to  be  built 
for  the  exportation  of  com,  a  commerce  in  which  almost  the  whole  wealth  of 
♦he  island  c'^nsisted.  We  are  told  of  a  galley  built  by, his  order,  under  the 
direction  of  Arehimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  famous  stmctures 
of  antiquity.  It  was  a  whole  year  in  building.  Hiero  passed  whole  days  among 
die  workmen,  to  animate  them  by  his,  presence.* 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile  was  fastened' to- 
other on  all  sides  with  large  copper  bolts  that  weighed  each  ten  pounds  and 
ipwards. 

The  inside  contained  three  galleries  or  corridors,  the  lowest  of  which  led  to 
'be  hold  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  second  to  apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiers' 
kxigings. 

On  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gallery,  there  were  thirty  apartments. ' 
in  each  of  which  were  four  beds  for  men.  The  apartments  for  the  officers  and 
eeamen  contained  fifteen  beds,  and  three  great  rooms  for  eating;  the  last  of 
which,  that  was  at  the  stairs,  served  for  a  kitchen.  All  the  Doors  of  these  apai^« 
ments  were  inlaid  in  different  colours,  with  historical  pieces  taken  from  the  iliad 
of  Homer.  The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  finished  ^ith 
wonderful  art,  and  embellished  with  all  kinds  of  omaments. 

r  .15  uppermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exereise,  and 
wa.ics  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  ot  the  ship,  with  gardens  and  plants  of 
ail  kinds,  disposed  in  wonderful  order.  Pipes,  seme  of  hardened  clay,  and 
otbers  of  lead,  conveyed  water  in  every  direi  tion  to  refre?h  them.  There  were 
4  ?o  arbours  of  ivy  and  vines,  the  r  roots  being  placed  in  great  vessels  filled 

•  AUi«B.     Hi.  p.  006— 5X)9. 
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jnth  ea/th.    These  vessels  were  watered  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  gardem 
The  arbours  served  to  shade  the  walks. 

After  this  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  filled  with  three  beds.  This  »vaf 
floored  with  agates  and  other  precious  stones,  the  finest  that  could  be  found  in 
the  island.  The  walls  and  roof  were  of  Cyprus  wood.  The  windows  were 
adorned  with  ivory,  paintings,  and  small  statues.  In  Another  apartment  was  a 
library,  at  the  top  oi  which,  on  tne  outside,  was  placed  a  sun-dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  witn  three  beds  for  a  bath,  in  which  were  thrtc 
g:reat  copper  vessels,  and  a  bathing  vessel  made  of  a  single  stone  of  various  co* 
Fours.  This  vessel  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts.  At  the  bead  of  the 
ship  was  a  great  reservoir  of  water,  which  held  one  hundred  thousand  quarti, 
nearly  400  hogsheads. 

All  round  the  ship  on  the  outside  were  Atlasses  of  six  cubits,  or  nine  feet,  in 
height,  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship :  these  Atlasses  were  at  equal 
distances  from  eacn  other.  The  ship  was  adorned  on  all  sides  with  paintir^, 
and  had  eight  ^1wers  proportioned  to  its  size ;  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the  stem 
and  four  in  the  middle,  ot  equal  dimensions.  Upon  these  towers  were  parapet? 
from  which  stones  might  be  discharged  upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  shouKi 
approach  too  near.  Each  tower  was  guarded  by  four  young  men  completely 
Armed,  and  two  archers.    The  inside  of  them  wtis  filled  with  stones  and  arrows. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks,  was  a  kind  oi' 

ampart,  on  which  was  an  engine  to  discharge  stones,  made  by  Arcbimedes; 

t  threw  a  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  an  arrow  of  twelve  cubitSft«:f 

ei^)teen  feet,  to  the  distance  of  a  stadium,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  paces. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  machirtes  to  disthaige 
stones.  1  here  were  also  hooks  and  masses  of  lead  to  throw  upon  such  as  ap- 
proached. The  whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  iron,  to  keep  off 
those  who  should  attempt  to  board  it.  All  around  were  iron  graplings,  (roni,) 
which  being  thrown  by  machines,  grappled  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew 
them  close  to  the  ship,  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  ()n  each  of 
the  sides  were  sixty  young  men,  completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  the 
masts,  and  at  the  machines  for  throwing  stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremelv  deep,  one  man  sufficed  for  clear- 
ing it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  the  nature  of  a  screw,  invented  bv 
Archimedes.  An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made  an  epigram  on  this  superL 
vessel,  for  which  he  was  well  paid.  Hiero  sent  him  one  thousand  of  medimni 
of  com  as  a  reward,  and  caused  tliem  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  Pyrasus.  The 
medimnis,  according  to  Father  Montfaucon,  is  a  measure  that  contains  six 
bushels.  This  epigram  has  been  banded  down  to  us.  "The  value  of  verse  was 
known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiero,  having  found  that  there  was  scarcely  any  port  in  Sicily  capable  of 
containing  this  vessel,  where  it  could  lie  at  anchor  without  danger,  resolved  Ir 
make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,*  and  sent  it  to  Alexandria.  There  wss 
at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  com  throughout  all  Eg3?ipt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  ourden  attended  this  great  ship.  Three 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  com  were  )  ut  on  board  them,  with  ten  tliousaud 
great  earthen  jars  of  salted  fish,  twenty  thou.sand  quintals,  or  two  millions  ^i 
pounds  of  salt  meat,  twenty  thousand  bundles  f  different  cloths,  without  in- 
cluding the  provisions  for  the  ships  crews  and  -  fficers. 

To  avoid  toe  much  prolixity,  I  have  retrenched  some  pan  of  the  descriplitu 
which  Athenseus  has  left  us  of  this  great  ship. 

1  could  have  wished  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  he  had  men 
tioned  the  exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had  he  added  a  word  upon  the  benches  o( 
oars,  it  would  have  cleared  up  and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it, 
must  for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hiero's  fidelity  was  put  to  a  vei^  severe  trial,  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  the 
Romans  m  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  was  followed  by  an  almost  yuvitrfiJ  de 

*  There  it  rew  nq  to  beliere  Uaat  Uiit  was  Ptolemjr  Philid«lphat. 
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of  theb  aOieb.    But  the  wasC\ng  of  his  dominions  hr  the  Cartha^niui 

troops,  which  their  fleet  bad  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not  capable  of  chaining  hira. 
He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the  contagion  bad  spread  even  to  his  own  fa- 
mily. He  had  a  son  named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pyrr 
bus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  among  others  Hieronymus,  of  whom 
we  shall  soon  speak.  Gelon,  despising  his  father's  ^at  age,  and  settine  no 
value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  their  last  disgrace  at  Cannae,  haddc- 
dared  openly  for  Ihe  Carlhaginiana.*  He  had  already  armed  the  multitude, 
and  solicitedf  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him  ;  and  would  perhaps  have  oc- 
casioned great  troubles  in  Sicily,  if  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  not 
intervened.  It  happened  so  opportunely,  that  his  father  was  suspected  of 
having  promoted  it.  He  did  not  survive  his  son  long,  and  died  at  tne  age  of 
ninety  years,  in6nitely  regretted  by  his  people,  after  naving  reigned  fifty-four 
years.! 


ARTICLE  II 

THE  REIOir  OF  HIBROHYlfUS,  THE  TROUBLES  ARISING  FROM  IT,  AND  THE  8IB0B 

AND  TAKING  OF  SYRACUSE. 

nCTION   I. — HIERONYMUS,  GRANDSON  OF  HIERO,  SUCCEEDS  HIM.   HE  18  KILLED 

IN  A  CONSPIRACY.  . 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  greaj  revolutions  in  Sicily.  The  kingdom 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a  young  priiire,  incapa- 
ble of  making  a  wise  use  of  his  indepe*-  iency,  and  far  from  pos^issing  strength 
to  resist  the  seducing  allurements  of  sovereign  power,  t  Hiero's  apprehen- 
sions that  the  flourishii^  condition  in  which  he  left  his  kingdonn,  would  soon 
change  under  an  infant  king,  suggested  to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restor- 
ing tneir  liberty  to  the  Syracusans.  But  his  two  daughters  opposed  that  de- 
sign with  all  their  influence,  from  the  hope  that  the  young  prince  would  have 
only  the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have  all  the  autnority,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  husbands.  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  who  held  the  first  rank 
among  his  guardians.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of  ninety  to  hold  out 
a^inst  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women,  who  besieged  him  day  and 
night,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  mind  against  their  pressing  and  assiduous 
insinuations,  and  to  sacrifice  with  courage  the  interests  ot  his  family  to  those  of 
tbcpublic.§ 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  appointed  him  fifteen 

§uardians,  who  were  to  fonn  his  council ;  and  earnestly  desired  them,  at  his 
eath,  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  which  he  had  in- 
violably adhered  tor  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the  young  prince  to  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  to  follow  the  principles  in  which  he  had,  till  then,  been  educated. 

The  king  dying  after  these  arrangements,  the  guardians  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed for  nis  grandson  immediately  summoned  the  assembly,  presented  the 
young  prince  to  the  people,  and  caused  the  will  to  be  read.  A  small  number 
of  people,  expressly  placed  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  ac- 


oome.    His  funeral  was  afterwards  solemnized,  and  more  honoured  by  the  sor 
row  and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than  the  care  and  regard  of  his  relations  foi  Sii 

memoiy.ll 

.        ^^  -— .    , 

♦  A.  M.  3789.     Ant  J.  C.  215.     Lit.  1.  iiiii.  n.  30. 
t  MorisMime  in  SicUiaAi.  ani  mon,  adeo  opportoiM  ut  pitrem  qooqiM  laipicion*  idfperferet*  unan^ 
na  MHU  iiiG*utadiMa,  ■olicitanUaqne  sociot,  fthsunatittct — Liv. 

X  Poernro,  rix  dam  liberUusm.  nedum  domiDationem.  modice  latnrum. — Lit. 
I  Ifoo  facik  erat,  Bonajf^alBumi  jam  af^enti  anoutn,  circumcpuo  diet  ooetetqne  muliebribM  bUaditib,  l» 
bwAM  •ofanunit  at  coBrertara  ad  fwibncan)  privatam  euram. — Lir. 

1  Fttin*  tit  refiufl»  mifU  amor*  cWiuin  «t  caritata^  quam  eara  MionnB  c«Iebr«.— Lhr 
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The  fint  cm  of  Andranadorus,  was  to  remove  all  the  olher  foaidMiJb^ 

telling  their,  plainly  that  the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern  for  himsielC 

He  was  at  that  time  nearly  fifteen  years  old  ;  so  that  Andranadonis,  beiqe 
the  first  to  renounce  the  guardianship  held  by  him  in  common  with  many  cai 
leagues,  united  all  their  power  in  his  own  pei-son.     The  wisest  arrangement; 
made  by  princes  at  their  death,  are  often  little  regarded,  and  seldom  executed 
afterwards. 

The  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  succeeding  a  k'li^,  k  weU 
l>eloved  by  his  subjects  as  Hiero  had  been,  would  have  found  it  very  dilHcull 
U)  console  them  for  the  loss  thejr  had  sustained.    But  Hieronymu*,  as  if  be  had 
btrove  by  his  vices  to  make  him  still  more  regretted,  no  sooner  ascended  the 
Ihrone,  {ban  he  made  thepeople  seasible  how  much  all  things  were  altered.' 
Neither  king  Hiero,  nor  Gelon  his  son,  during  so  many  years,  bad  ever  distki- 
guished  themselves  from  the  other  citizens  by  their  habits,  or  any  otb^r  ona- 
ments.    Hieronymus  was  presently  seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  diadem  on  hif 
head,  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  armed  giiards.    Sometimes  be  affected  ti 
imitate  Dionysius*the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawi 
by  four  white  horses.    AH  the  rest  of  nis  conduct  was  suitable  to  this  equip 
age ;  a  visible  contempt  for  all  the  world,  haughty  and  disdainful  in  hearine 
and  affectation  of  saying  disobliging  things  ;  so  difficult  of  access,  that  notoi^ 
strangers,  but  even  his  guardians,  could  scarcely  approach  hhn  ;  a  refinemeflt 
of  taste  in  discovering:  new  methods  of  debauch  ;  a  cruelty  so  excessive,  as  to 
extinguish  all  sense  of  numanity.  This  odious  disposition  in  the  young  king  <teiTi- 
fied  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  lhat*even  some  of  his  guardians,  to  escape  Ms 
cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  death,  or  condemned  themselves  to  i^ohmtaiy 
banishment.! 

Only  three  men,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero's  sons-in-law,  and 
Thraso,  had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to  the  young  king.  He  listened  a  littk 
more  to  them  than  to  others ;  but  as  the  two  nrst  openly  declared  for  the  C^ 
thaginians,  and  the  latter  for  the  Romans,  that  difference  of  sentiments,  and  £r^ 
quent  warm  disputes,  drew  upon  them  that  prince's  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  fife  of  Hieronymus  was  discorered. 
One  of  the  principal  conspirators,  named  Theodotus,  was  accused.  Being  put 
to  the  torture,  he«confessed  the  crime  as  to  hims::!f ;  but  all  the  violence  S  the 
mo«»t  cruel  torments,  could  not  make  him  betray  his  accomplices.  At  length, 
as  if  no  longer  able  to  support  the  pains  inOicted  on  him,  he  accused  the  kinfi^e 
best  friends,  though  innocent,  amone  whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the  ri^g-]ea<!er 
of  the  whole  enterprise  ;  adding,  that  they  should  never  have  engaged  in  it, 
if  a  man  of  his  inmience  had  not  been  at  their  head.  The  zeal  he  had  always 
e|[pressed  for  the  Roman  interests,  rendered  the  evidence  probable ;  and  be 
was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one  of  the  accomplices,  durm^  the  torture 
of  their  companion,  either  fled  or  concealed  himself;  so  much  did  they  rely 
upon  the  fidelity  of  Theodotus,  who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  in 
violable. 

The  death  of  Thraso,  who  was  the  sole  support  of  the  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, lef\  the  field  open  to  the  partizans  of  Carthage.  Hieronymus  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young  Carthaginian  officer  of  illus- 
trious birth,  also  named  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives  of 
L«arthage,  but  de.-cond^dSrom  the  Syracusans  by  their  father.  After  the  treaty 
ivith  Ffieronymus  was  concluded,  the  young  officer  returned  to  his  general ;  the 
wo  others  continued  with  the  king,  i>y  HannibaPs  permission.  The  conditioae 
if  the  treaty  were,  that  after  havit^  driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of  wbicb 
hey  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river  Himera,  which  almost  divides  the  island 

*  Vii  quidem  ulli  bono  oioderntoque  reipi  faciiii  erat  f;>vor  apud  Syracunftot,  saccedenti  laatie  earilat 
-(ieroDit.     ycnirn  enimvero  Hieronymus^  velut  suis  vitib  deiiderabiiem  c&oere 


licronymuSf  velut  suis  vitiis  deiiderabiiem  cffioere  TeUet  •vum»  prinM 
OMpecto.  omnia  qoam  disparaa  essent  ostendit.— Lir. 

t  HuDC  tam  siiperbutii  app^tralum  habitumque  conrenieotei  Mqacbaotiv  cooUmptoa  oa 
-vperoB  aares,  conUimeliosa  dicta,  ran  aditus  non  alMnia  iii*dob  m4  taloriVw  «tiaai  { libidf 
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AoaM  be  the  boundary  of  their  respectire  doTniniora.  Hien>rqrmti9,  puffin 
op  b}  the  praises  of  his  flatterers,  demanded,  even  some  time  after,  that  al' 
Sicily  snouid  be  given  up  to  him,  leavitig  the  Uarthaeinians  Italy  for  their  part 
The  proposal  appeared  idle  and  rash;  but  Hannibal  gave  very  little attentior 
to  it,  naving  no  other  view  at  that  time,  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  kinj, 
from  the  party  of  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  nrst  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  praetor  of  Sicily,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Hieronymus,  to  renew  the  alliance  made  by  his  grandfather  with  thr 
Romans.   That  proud  prince  received  them  with  ereat  contempt ;  asking  them 
with  an  air  of  raillenr  and  insult,  what  had  passed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  tha 
tiannibaPs  ambassador  had  related  incredible  things  respecting;  it;  that  it  wa« 
easy  to  know  the  truth  from  their  mouths,  and  thence  to  determine  upon  thf 
choice  of  his  a.  Jes.    The  Romans  made  answer,  that  they  would  return  to  hiid 
when  he  had  learned  to  treat  ambassadors  seriously  and  with  respect ;  and  af 
ler  having  cautioned,  rather  than  desired,  him  not  to  change  sides  too  rashly 
thev  witMrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly  abandoned  hiiv 
self,  drew  upon  htm  an  unfortunate  end.  Those  who  had  Ibrmed  the  conspira^ 
mentioned  before, pursued  their  design ;  and  having  found  a  favourable  opp<F- 
tunity  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him  in  the  city  of  the  Leui^ 
tines,  on  a  journey  he  made  from  Syracuse  into  the  country. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant 
and  that  it  is  not  in  j^ards  or  arms  the  security  of  a  prince  consists,  but  in  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  Hiero,  from  being  convinced  that  those  who  havr 
the  laws  in  their  hands  for  the  government  of  the  people,  ought  always  to  go* 
rem  themselves  by  the  laws,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  said 
Jbe  law,  and  not  Hiero,  reigned.  He  believed  himself  rich  and  powerful,  for 
DO  other  end  than  to  do  good,  and  to  render  others  happy.  He  bad  no  occa- 
sion to  take  precautions  Tor  the  security  of  hi&  life  ;  he  had  always  the  surest 
guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his  people ;  and  Syracuse  was  afraid  of  nothing 
so  mudi  as  of  losing  him.  Hence  he  was  lamented  at  his  death,  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths  but  hearts  were  long  afler 
fille<^  with  his  name,  and  hKessanthr  blessed  his  memory.  Hieroiwmus,  on  the 
contraiy,  who  had  no  other  rule  of^  conduct  than  violence,  regarded  all  other 
men  as  bom  solely  for  himself,  and  valued  himself  upon  governing  them,  not 
as  subjects  but  slaves,  led  the  most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  live  were 
to  pass  hb  days  in  continual  apprehension  and  terror.  As  he  trusted  no  one, 
DO  person  placed  any  confidence  in  him.  Those  who  were  nearest  his  person 
were  the  most  exposed  to  his  suspicions  and  cruelty,  and  thought  they  had  do 
other  security  for  their  own  lives,  than  by  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  termi 
Dated  a  reign  of  short  duration,  but  abounding  with  disorders,  injustice,  and 
oppression. 

Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave  the  senate  advice  of 
all  that  passed,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  preserve  that  part  of 
Sicily  wnich  belonged  to  the  Romans.  They,  on  their  side,  perceiving  that 
the  VNiT  in  Sicily  was  likely  to  become  importaiU,  sent  Marcelfus  thither,  who 
bad  been  appointed  consul  with  Fabius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  distinguished  himselfgloriously  by  his  succestet 
against  Hannibal.* 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed^  the  soldiers,  less  out  of  affection  for  him,tha» 
a  certain  natural  respect  for  their  kings,  had  thoughts  at  first  of  aven^^  his 
death  upon  the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful  name  of  liberty  with  which  thet 
were  flattered,  and  th^hope  that  was  given  them  of  the  division  of  the  tyrant'i 
treasures  amor^  them,  and  of  additional  pay,  with  the  recital  of  his  horrid 
crimes  and  shameful  excesses,  altogether  appeased  their  first  heat,  and  changed 
their  disposition  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  led  the  prince's  body  without  in* 
lnmeut,for  whom  they  had  just  before  expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

•  A.  H.  1790.    AoU  J.  C.  314.    LW.  1.  nakr,  oTsi— ». 
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JfH  BJBlOEy  OF  SYKACUBB. 

Ab  socd  as  fte  death  of  Hieronymus  was  known  at  Syracuse,  AndnHMdom 
leized  the  Isle,  which  was  part  of  the  city,  with  the  citadel,  aiid  such  -a&er 
places  as  were  most  proper  for  his  defence  in  it,  putt ii^  good  garrisont  into 
them.  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  beads  of  the  conspiracy,  having  left  their  acoooe 
plices  with  the  army,  to  keep  the  soldiers  quiet,  arrived  soon  after  at  thecitj. 
They  fnade  themselves  masters  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  where,  by  showiqg 
tlie  tyrant*s  bloody  robe,  with  his  diadem,  to  the  people,  and  exbortiog  ihem  to 
take  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  they  soon  saw  themselves  at  tb(B  bead 
oi'  a  numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day  at  sunrise,  all  the  people, 
armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quaiter  Achradina,  where  the  senate  was  assem 
bled,  which  had  neither  sat,  nor  been  consulted  upon  anv  affair,  since  Hioio^ 
death.  Polysenus,  one  of  the  senators,  spoke  to  the  people  with  great  fieedDni 
and  moderation.  He  represented,  *^  that  having  experienced  the  indigaitiaf 
and  miseries  of  slavery,  they  were  most  sensibly  afi«icted  with  tfaem ;  but  that 
as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil  discord,  they  had  rather  heard  them  apokoi 
of  by  their  fathers',  than  been  acquainted  with  them  themselves ;  that  he  opn- 
mended  their  readiness  in  takii^  arms, and  should  praise  them  j»liU  ouHv^if 
they  did  not  proceed  to  use  them  till  the  last  extcemity  :  that  at  present,  itwaf 
h^  advice,  to  send  deputies  to  Andranadorus,  and  to  let  him  know  he  muataob- 
vnh  to  the  senate,  open  the  ^tes  of  the  isle,  and  withdraw  his  g^arrisoos;  tkat 
if  he  persisted  in  his  usurpation,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  treat  him  with  noie 
rigour  than  Hieronymus  had  experienced." 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  upon  him;  whether, be  stiD 
retained  a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  was  moved  with  the  unaj^imous  coiici» 
fence  of  the  citizens ;  or  because  the  best  fortified  part  pf  the  iste  having  beep 
*aken  from  him  by  treachery,  and  surrendered  to  the  ^yracusans^  that  lossgan 
aim  just  apprehensions,    but  his  wife  Demarata,  Hierp^s  d^ijghter,  a  ^bai^giiitf 


be  renounced  in  a  moment ;  but  that,  it  would  cost  much  time.^nd.'paiiis  to 
attam  it:  (hat  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endeavour  to  g^ajnpnae ;  aod^dlSe 
be  amused  the  senate  with  ambigiious  answers*  to  treat  ^jvat^ly  with,  the  ad 
diers  at  Leontium,  whom  it  waaea^  to  bring  over  to  hjsjateresttbjtJbeaUiM; 
tioD  of  the  king's  treasures  in  his  possessioo?* 

Andranadorus  did  not  entirely  rejjei^t  jthii<;ounseL.nov.tfai|ikp,roper,tQ£)Qov 
it  implicitly.  He  chose  a  mean  between  both.  He  proo^isejilo  svbmU  to  toe 
senate,  in  expectation  of  a  noore  favourable  opportunity  ^^aod '(be  next  daj, 
having  thrown  opea  the  gates  of  the  isle,  repaired  to.  tipe^uxrter  Achradiiia: 
and  tMre,  afler  having  excused  liis;4el^y  ana  rcBi6taBce,lron|«jtha,;feai:  be  JiaiQ 
been  in  of  being  involved  in  the  tyrant's  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  dedavad, 
^at  he  was  come  to  put  his  person  and  interest^  intOithe  han^^/^t  hie  regale. 
Then  turning  toward  the  tyrant's  murderers,  and  ad^h^^ing.hfiQselC  to  Theo- 
dotus and  Sosis,  "you  have  done," said  he,"  a  menaorabh"  actiofu,  But, be- 
lieve me,  your  glory  is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained  the  height  of  WDkh 
it  is  capable.  If  ^ou  do  not  take  care  to  establish  peace  and  union  among  the 
t  itizens,  the  state  is  in  great  danger  of  expiring,  ana  of  beiiig  destroyed  at  IIm 
•  ery  moment  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

After  this  discourse,  be  laid  the  keys  of  tb^  isle  and  q(  the  king's  Ireaaiiies  at 
theirtf^t*    The  whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  thek 


plc&  wore  throngei  during  the  rest  of  the  day  with  infinite  oumibeis  of,p0OjplB, 

who  went  thither  to  return  thaaks  to  the  gods  for  so  ba|)py  a  uiau^ot&MBl. 

The  next  day  the  senate  being' assembled,  according*ta  the  ancient  rrwtWff, 

magistratei  were  &)»poiiited,  among  the*  principal  of  whom  Andraoadontt; 

'      '■'■■'■  II  II  ■       ..^  I Ill  1       ^  I  II  I      .j^.^—   Ill  I  I  r^-^^^mf^^^t^-mm^^^f^ 

*  9ed  r\M;Atnm  eum  nb  JcgHtis  DfmnrattM  uxor,  fil'iM  Hlcronis,  Inflnta  Kdhqc  Ttnit  ammH  p€ 
vpiritu,  ndmooet  Sfppf  •«uri>nlBr  Dj-'^'^vtii  (vrnnni  vocU  ;  qua*  ptdibt:*  tr«o*wni.  Doa  imMcMMm«^Mi1 
%utn  t7rm«iri<lem  diient  debcre. 
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■l>i,l>d  wMi  TiModoCni  and  Sotis*  and  some  othrii  of  the  ompiratory  wbo 
wer6  abarat* 

On  the  other  side.  Hippocrates  ^nd  Epjcides,  whom  Hieronymus  had  sent 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  to  endeavour  to  excite  troubles  in  the  cities 
which  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  seeii^  themselves,  upon  the  new« 
of  the  tyrant's  death,  abandoned  bv  the  soldiers  under  their  command,  returned 
Id  Syracuse,  where  they  demanded  to  be  escorted  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  having 
no  longer  any  business  in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  him  lo  whom  they  had  been 
■e  it  by  that  general.  The  Syracusans  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  those  two 
stranjrers,  wro  were  of  a  turbulent  factious  disposition,  and  well  experienced 
io  military  affairs.  There  is  in  most  affairs  a  decisive  moment,  which  never 
zetums  alter  having  been  once  suffered  to  pass  by.  The  negligence  in  assign- 
ing the  time  of  their  departure,  eave  them  opportunity  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  favour  of  the  soldiers,  who  esteemed  them  on  account  of  their  abilities^ 
and  to  give  them  a  di^gubt  for  the  senate,  and  the  better  inclined  part  of  the 
citizens. 

indranadonis  whose  wife's  ambition  would  never  let  him  rest,  and  who  tiU 
hen  had  covered  his  designi  with  smooth  dissimulation,  believine  it  a  proper 
time  to  disclose  them,  conspired  with  Themistus,  Gelon's  son-in-Taw,  to  seize 
the  soveKignty.  He  communicated  bis  views  to  a  comedian  named  Ariston, 
from  whom  lie  kept  nothing  secret.  That  profession  was  not  at  all  dishonoura- 
ble among  the  Greeks,  ana  was  exercised  by  persons  of  no  ienoble  condition. 
Aristoo,  believing  it  his  duty,  as  it  really  was.  to  sacrifice  nis  friend  to  his 
countiy,  discovered  the  conspiracy.     Andranaaorus  and  Themistus  were  im- 

?ediately  slain  by  order  of  the  other  magistrates^  as  they  entered  the  senate, 
be  people  rose,  and  threatened  to  revenue  their  death  ;  but  were  deterred 
Grom  it,  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  conspirators,  which  were 
thrown  out  of  the  senate  house.  They  were  then  informed  of  their  pernicious 
designs  ;  to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than  to 
the  wickedness  of  Hieronjrmus,  who  beii>g  only  a  youth,  had  acted  entirely  hj 
their  counsels.  They  insinuated  that  bis  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned  in 
bis  name :  that  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off'beibre  Hieronymus,  or  at  least 
with  him :  that  impuni^  h^id  carried  them  on  to  commit  new  crimes,  and  to 
Aspiie  to  the  tyranny ;  that  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  their  design  by  force 
diey  had  emplojed  dissimulation  and  perfidy :  that  neither  (kvours  and  honours, 
nor  the  electing  him,  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  one  of  the  su- 
preme magistrates,  among  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  had  been  able  to 
overcome  the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranadorus ;  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had 
been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reignine  by  the  princesses  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hiero  s,  the  other  Gelon's  daughter. 

At  these  words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  not  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the 
hrrants,  without  any  reserve  or  exception.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude. 
U  either  abiectly  aoandons  itself  to  slavery,  or  lords  it  with  insolence.  But 
with  regard  to  liberty,  which  holds  the  mean  between  those  extremes,  it  neither 
knows  how  to  be  without  it,  or  to  use  it ;  and  has  always  too  many  ffattereiv 
ready  to  enter  into  its  passions,  inflame  its  rage^  and  hurry  it  on  to  excenive 
violences,  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but  too  much  inclined 
of  itself,  as  was  the  case  at  that  time.*  At  the  request  of  the  magistratea| 
Miich  was  almost  sooner  accepted  ihaaa  proposed,  they  decreed  that  the  ragral 
Csunilysoould  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Demarata,  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia,  daughter  of  Gelon,  the  fint 
married  to  Andranadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themi^us,  were  first  killed.  Froa 
thence  Jiey  went  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of^Zoippus,  who  having^  beeo 

lent  on  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  kmg  of  Egypt,  remained  there  in  voluntaij 

I  II. 

*  Hm»  aatDrm  au'titadijiU  eit  <  lut  Nrrit  humiliter.  ant  tuperb*  dcmiirMtor;  libtrt^tent.  qu«  medU  9^ 
Me  ifr— w  aM4ic«*  otc  lwb«r«  •cioaU  Et  dod  frrro*  dktttot  iranna  MMy  flMiMifttMH  qui  ivMot  ftlfM 
fllrapermatM  pkbioram  aniiaot  ad  saofmiMM  ct  e«d«»  imtajiit.-*Liv 
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banishment,  to  avoid  being  witness  of  the  miseries  of  his  countiy.  IIam«( 
been  apprised  that  they  were  coming  to  her,  that  unfortunate  princess  had  taken 
refuge  with  her  two  daughters  in  the  most'remote  part  of  the  housa^  near  hei 
household  gods.  When  tne  assassins  arrived  there,  with  her  hair  loose  and  dis- 
ordered, her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  condition  most  proper  to  excite  com- 
passion, she  comured  them,  in  a  fauitering  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs,  in  the 
name  of  Hiero  her  father,  and  Gelon  her  brother,  '*  not  to  involve  an  innocent 
princess  in  the^ih  and  misfortunes  of  Hieronymus."  She  represented  to  them, 
*  that  her  husband's  banishment  had  been  to  her  the  sole  fruit  of  that  reign- 
that  not  having  had  any  share  in  the  fortunes  and  designs  of  her  sister  Dema- 
rata,  she  ought  to  >  ave  none  in  her  punishment.  Besides,  what  was  there  to 
fear  either  mm  her,  in  the  foriorn  condition  and  almost  widowhood  to  which 
she  was  reduced,  or  from  her  daughters,  unhappy  orphans,  without  influence  or 
support  ?  That  if  the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to  Syi;^cuse,  that  it 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them,  they  might  be  banished  to  Alexandria,  ibe 
wife  to  her  husband,  the  daughters  to  their  father."  When  she  saw  them  in- 
flexible to  her  remonstrances,  forg;etting  herself,  she  implored  them  at  leasl  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  princesses  her  daughters,  both  ot  an  age  to  inspire  the 
most  inveterate  and  furious  enemies  with  compassion ;  but  her  discourse  made 
no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  barbarians,  liaving  torn  her  in  a  roan> 
ner  from  the  arms  of  her  household  gods,  they  stabbed  her  to  death  in  the 
flight  of  her  two  dau&;hters,  and  soon  after  cut  their  throats,  already  staineJ 
and  covered  with  the  olood  of  their  mother.  What  was  still  more  deplorable 
in  their  destiny  was,  that  immediately  af\er  their  death,  an  order  of  the  peo- 
ple came  for  sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people,  in  a  moment,  proceeded  to  rage  and  fuiy 
against  those  who  had  been  so  hastv  in  the  execution,  and  had  not  leA  them 
time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  They  demanded  that  magistrates  should  be 
nominated  in  the  room  of  Andranadorus  and  Themistus.  They  were  a  loi^ 
time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At  length  some  person  in  the  crowd  of  the 
people  hajppened  to  name  Epicydes ;  another  immeaiately  mentioned  Hippo- 
crates. Thosd  two  persons  were  demanded  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  mui 
titude,  which  consisted  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  that  the  senate  could  im^  pre- 
vent their  being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover  the  design  ther  had  m 
view  of  reinstating  Syracuse  in  the  interests  of  Hannibal ;  but  they  nad  seen 
with  pain  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  before  they  were  in  office.  Foi 
immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  ambassadors  had  been  sen' 
'JO  Appius,  to  propose  renewiM;  the  alliance  broken  by  Hieronymus.  He  had 
referred  them  to  Marcellus,  who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily  with  an  authority 
superior  to  his  own.  Marcellus,  in  his  turn,  sent  deputies  to  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse^  to  treat  of  peace. 

On  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  affairs  much  altered.  Hippocrates 
and  Epi(^des,  at  first  by  secret  practices,  and  aAerwards  by  open  complaints, 
had  inspired  the  people  with  great  aversion  to  the  Romans :  givii^  out,  that 
desi^  were  formed  for  putting  Syracuse  into  their  hands.  The  behaviour  of 
Appius,  who  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  his  fleet,  to  encourage 
the  party  in  the  Roman  interest,  strengthened  those  suspicions  and  acciisatioip 
ID  much,  that  the  people  ran  tumultuously  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  landing, 
m  case  they  should  have  that  design. 

In  this  trouble  and  confusion,  it  was  thoi^ht  proper  to  summon  the  asseiublf 
of  the  people.  Opinions  differed  veiy  much  in  it ;  and  the  heat  of  debates 
giving  reason  to  fear  some  sedition,  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal  senaton, 
inade  a  discourse  veiy  suitable  to  the  conjuncture.  He  intimated,  *'  that  no 
city  was  ever  nearer  its  destruction  or  preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  wat 
at  that  time :  tiiat  if  they  all  with  unanimous  consent  ^uHild  join  either  the  Ro 
NttUM  or  CarthagiMtns,  their  condition  would  be  happy :  that  if  they  were  di 
▼kUd,  the  war  would  not  be  more  arduous  nor  more  dangerous  between  the  R* 
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tod  Cftfftliagiiiiaiit,  than  between  the  Sjrracusans  themselfes  sgainst  each 

Moer ;  as  both  parties  must  necessarily  hare,  within  the  circumference  of  then 
own  walls,  their  own  troops,  armies,  and  generals :  that  it  was  therefore  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  make  their  agreement  and  union  among  themselves  their  sole 
car<)  and  application ;  and  that  to  know  which  of  the  two  alliances  was  to  be 
preferred,  was  now  the  most  important  (question :  that  for  the  rest,  the  authority 
nf  Hiero,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  carry  it  against  that  of  Hieronymus ;  and  that 
the  amity  of  the  Romans,  happily  experienced  for  fifty  years  together,  seemed 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  tney  could  not  much  re)}* 
tor  the  present,  and  with  which  tney  had  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  re- 
gard to  the  past.  He  added  a  last  motive,  of  no  little  force,  which  was,  that  in 
aeclaring  against  the  Romans,  they  would  have  the  war  immediately  upon  their 
hands ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  the  danger  was  more  remote." 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  effect  it  had.  It  in- 
duced them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  state  ;  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as  wefl  natives  as  foreigners,  were  requested  to 
confer  together.  The  affair  was  long  discussed  with  great  warmth.  At  len^h, 
as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  present  means  for  supporting  the  war  agamst 
the  Romans,  a  peace  with  them  was  resolved  on«  and  ambassadors  sent  to  cun 
elude  it. 

Some  days  afler  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the  Leontines  sent  to  demand 
aid  of  Syracuse,  for  the  defence  of  their  frontiers.  This  deputation  seemed  to 
conte  veiy  seasonably  for  relieving  the  city  from  a  turbulent,  unruly  multitude, 
and  removing  their  no  less  dangerous  leaders.  Four  thousand  men  were  ordered 
to  march  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be 
rid,  and  who  was  not  sorry  himself  tor  the  occasion  they  gave  him  to  embroil 
affairs :  for  he  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  than 
he  plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence. 
Marcellus  complained  to  the  Syracusans  of  this  act  of  hostility,  and  demanded 
that  this  stranger  should  be  banished  from  Sicily,  with  his  brother  Epicydes, 
who  having  repaired  about  the  same  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil the  inhabitants  with  the  people  of  Syracuse,  by  exhorting  them  to  resume 
their  liberty  as  well  as  the  Syracusans.  The  city  of  the  I^outines  was  de- 
pendent on  Syracuse,  but  pretended  at  this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
act  independently  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  Hence,  when  the 
Syracusans  sent  to  complam  of  the  hostilities  committed  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Carthaginian  brotners,  the  Leontines 
replied,  that  they  had  not  empowered  the  Syracusans  to  make  peace  for  tbew 
with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  from  the  Leontiiie 
who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their  city,  and  led  him  at  liberty  to  de* 
clare  war  against  them,  without  any  infraction  of  the  treaty  made  with  them. 
He  marched  immediately  to  Leontium,  and  made  himselt  master  of  it  at  the 
first  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  All  the  deserters  found  in  the 
place,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines  and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  every 
thing  taken  from  them  was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult  of 
a  ci^  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  the  aid  of  Mar< 
cellus,  met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  a  false  account  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  taking  of  Leontium ;  exag;gerating  with  artful  malice  the  crueitr 
of  the  Romans,  who,  he  falsely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
u  well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by  the  Syracusans. 

This  artful  falsehood,  which  they  fully  believed,  inspired  them  with  compas- 
BJoti  for  their  companions.  They  expressed  their  indignation  by  their  murmurs, 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  were  before  well  known  to  these  troops,  ap- 
peared at  the  yeiy  instant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and  put  themselves  under 
their  protection,  not  having  any  other  resource.    They  were  received  with  jov 
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«iid  Melamatiom.  The  report  soon  re^tfaed  ffieTiedr  of  lii^  artti^r,  ^Mbeife  tht 
commanders,  Dinomenes  and  Sosis  >Vere.  When  they  were  informed  ^Ibe 
cause  of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  hastily^,  blamed  the  soldiers  for  having  re- 
ceived Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  gave  or- 
ders for  their  being  seizedfend  bound.  The  soldiers  opposed  tnis  with  violent 
menaces ;  and  the  two  generals  sent  expresses  to  Syracuse,  to  inform  the  senate 
of  what  had  passed. 

The  army,  however,  continued  its  march  toward  Megara ;  and  upon  tibe  wir 
met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter,  whidi 
seemed  to  be  written  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  Marcellus.  They 
praised  him  for  the  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  exhorted  him  to 
treat  all  the  mercenaiy  soWiers  in  the  same  manner,  in  order  that  Syracuse 
might  at  length  be  restored  to  its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  foreed  letter  en 
ra^ed  the  mercenaries,  who  composed  nearly  the  whole  of  this  body  of  troops. 
They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  Syracusans  among  them,  but  were  prevented 
from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes ;  not  from  motives  of  pityoi 
humanity,  but  that  they  might  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  re-entering  Syra- 
cuse. They  sent  a  man  thither,  whom  they  had  gained  by  bribes,  who  related 
the  storming  of  Leontium  conformable  to  the  first  account.  Those  Imports  were 
favourably  received  by  the  multitude,  who  cried  out  that  the  gates  shouM  be  dnif 
afaiost  the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  about  the  same  time  be- 
fore the  city,  which  they  entered,  partly  oy  force,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  o( 
the  friends  they  had  within  it.  Tney  killed  the  magistrates,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  slaves  were  made  free,  the  prisoners  set  iit  liberty, 
and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest  offices,  in  a  tumultuous 
assembly.  Syracuse  in  this  manner,  after  a  short  irradiation  of  liberty,  sunk 
again  into  its  former  slavery.  * 

SECTION  II. — ^MAACELLUS  BESIEGES  SYRACUSE.      THE  DREADFUL  MACHINES  OF 

ARCHIMEDES,  WHO  IS  KILLED. 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  Marcellus  thought  proper  to  quit  the  country  ol 
the  Leontines,  and  advance  toward  Syracuse.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  sent 
deputies  to  inform  the  inhabitants,  that  he  came  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  not  with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  city.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  went  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  hav- 
ing heard  their  proposals,  replied  haughtily,  that  if  the  Romans  inteiwi^d  to 
besiege  their  city,  they  should  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the  difference  betn'ecn 
attacking  Syracuse,  and  attacking  Leontium.  Marcellus  therefore  deten;  ined 
to  besiege  the  place  by  sea  and  land  :*  by  land  on  the  side  of  Hexapyla  •  and 
by  sea,  on  that  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  the  walls  of  which  were  wasb#^<l  by 
the  waves.t 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  reserved  that  of  th«  de^; 
to  himself,  if  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  ^vt  benches  of  oars,  which  *ere 
foil  of  soldiers,  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  clear  the  walls.  1  nerc 
were  a  great  number  of  vessels,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  machines  used  in  atta  -k- 
ingplaces. 

Tlie  Romans  canying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different  places,  Syracuse  ys'^f 
wi  great  conslematior  and  apprehended  that  nothing  could  resist  so  terrible,  f- 
power,  and  such  mighty  efforts :  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  impos:!ible  tc 
nave  resisted  them,  without  the  assistance  of  Archimedes,  whose  woitdeHnf  in- 
dustiy  was  every  thing  to  the  Syracusans.  He  had  taken  care  td  supply  the 
walls  with  all  thmgs  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  inarhioes 
began  to  play  on  the  land  side,  they  discharged  upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of 
darts,  and  stones  of  enormous  weight,  which  were  thrown  with  so  much  noise, 
lioft^,  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  coi^d  oppose  theit  shock.    They  beat  dom 

The  d«icri|itk>o  «r  Syracuse  maj  be  seen  in  Book  yill.  Chap.  9  S-*  1. 
t  A.  M  9791     Alt  J.  C.  2 J4.     tir .  1.  xxWl  a.  93  34.    Plot  in  MaioeU  y.  306— 30t.    P||*h.  t  fkt  f 
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tad  diibed  o  pieces' df  before  them,  and  occasiooed  a  temble  disorder  m  tbe 
nuaks  of  the  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  nc  better  on  the  seaside.  Archimedes  had  disposed 
his  machines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  darts  to  an^  distance.  Though  the 
enemy  lay  far  from  the  city,  he  reached  them  with  his  larger  and  more  forci- 
Ible  balistae  and  catapultae.  When  they  overshot  their  msoic,  he  had  smaller, 
prMK)rtioned  to  the  distance ;  which  threw  the  Romans  into  such  confusion  at 
maae  them  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

This  was  not  the  g^atest  danger.  Archimedes  had  placed  loffy  and  strong 
machines  behind  the  walls,  whicn  suddenly  letting  fail  vast  beams,  with  an  im- 
mense weieht  at  the  end  of^  them,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to  the  bottom.  Be* 
ndes  this,  be  caused  an  iron  ^pple  to  be  let  down  by  a  chain ;  the  person 
who  gruided  the  machine,  having  caught  hold  of  the  head  of  a  ship  with  hit 
hook,  oy  the  means  of  a  weight  let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was  lifted  up,  and 
set  upon  its  stem,  and  held  so  for  some  time ;  then,  by  lettine  go  the  chain, 
either  by  a  wheel  or  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall  again  with  its  whole  weight  either 
oq  its  head  or  side,  and  often  entirely  sunk.  At  other  times  the  machines, 
dragging  the  ship  toward  the  shore  by  cords  and  hooks;  after  having  made  it 
whirl  about  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  points  of  the  rocks 
which  projected  under  the  walls,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  within  it.  Galleys 
firequently,  seized  dnd  suspended  in  the  air,  were  whirled  about  with  rapidi^, 
exhibiting  a  dreadful  sight  to  the  spectators ;  aAer  which  they  were  let  All  into 
tiie  sea,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  with  all  that  were  in  them. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at&pneat  expense,  machines  called  sambucae,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of  that  nanie.  He  selected  eight 
galleys  of  ^ve  benches  for  that  use,  which  were  joined  together  by  pairs,  the 
oars  being  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessels  next  each  other.  This  ma- 
chine consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four  feet,  which,  when  erect,  was 
of  equal  height  with  the  walls.  It  was  laid  at  leneth  upon  the  sides  of^  two 
galleys  joined  together,  and  extended  considerably  beyond  their  beaks ;  upon 
the  masts  of  these  vessels  were  affixed  cords  and  pulleys.  When  it  was  to  work, 
the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the  machine,  and  men  upon  the 
poop  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pulleys ;  others  at  the  head,  assisted  in 
raising  it  with  levers.  The  galleys  afterwards  beine  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  the  machines  were  applied  to  them.  The  bridge  of  the  sambucs  was 
then  let  down,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  drawbridge,  upon  which  the  besiegers 
passed  to  the  walls  of  the  place  besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  effect  While  it  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  dbcharged  a  stone  upon  it  that  weighed 
from  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  twelve  thousand  pounds,*  then  a 
second,  and  immediately  after  a  third ;  all  which,  striking  against  it  with  dread- 
ful force,  beat  down  and  broke  its  supports,  and  gave  the  galleys  upon  which 
it  stood  such  a  shock,  that  they  parted  from  each  other. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  retired  as  fast  as 
possible  with  his  galleys,  and  sent  orders  to  his  land-forces  to  do  the  same.  He 
called  also  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  the  next  day,  before  fcun? 
rise,  to  endeavour  to  approach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes  by  this  means  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  machines,  which,  lor  wafjtj^f  distance  pn)pcrtioned 
to  their  force,  would  be  rendered  ineffectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  aeainst  all  contingencies.  He  had  prepared 
machines  long  before,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  carried  to  all  distances 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  darts,  and  beams,  which  being  very  short,  required 
less  time  for  preparing  them,  and  were  of  course  more  frequently  discharged. 
He  had  besides  made  small  chasms  or  loop-holes  in  the  wall  at  little  distances 
iHiere  he  had  placed  scorpions,!  whicn,  not  carrying  far,  wounded  those  who 
approached,  without  being  perceived  but  by  the  effect. 

*  This  weight  was  computed  at  Ud  aantalt.  Tht  quioUl,  which  the  Greeks  called  TmK»vTt¥  was  of  tert- 
r»)  kinds.  The  leaat  wcif  ned  one  hoodrad  asd  twenty-five  pounds ;  the  largest  more  than  twaWe  hundred. 
t  The  Korptoni  were  ma«lua  w  iimiUr  to  «r»ss-bows,  which  the  ancients  osod  to  discharf  e  darts  and  stooeo 
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When  the  Romans,  according  to  their  design,  had  eaiDed  the  foot  of  iSbe  iMlt 

and  thought  themselves  very  well  covered,  they  foundf  themselves  exposed  eiAei 
'x>  a  great  number  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  huge  stones,  which  fell  directly 
upon  their  heads ;  there  being  no  part  of  the  wall  which  did  not  continually 
Dour  that  mortal  hail  upon  them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they  were 
no  sooner  removed,  than  a  new  discharge  of  darts  overtook  tliem  in  their  retreat^ 
so  that  they  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  and  almost  all  their  galleys  were  disablea 
or  beaten  to  pieces,  without  beinff  able  to  revenge  their  loss  in  the  least  upon  tbeif 
enemies  :  for  Archimedes  had  planted  most  of  his  machines  in  security  behind 
:ne  walls  ;  and  the  Romans,  says  Plutarch,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wcjodi 
— ithout  seeing  the  place  or  I  and  from  which  they  came,  seemed  to  fight  in  re- 
ality with  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how  to  oppose  the  ma* 
chines  of  Archimedes,  could  not  however,  forbear  pleasantries  upon  tnem.  ^^Sball 
ne  persist,"  said  he  to  his  workmen  and  engineers, "  in  making  war  with  thii 
Briareus  of  a  geometrician,  who  treats  my  galleys  and  sambucae  so  rudely  ?  He 
infinitely  exceeds  the  fabled  giants  with  their  hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual 
and  surprising  discharges  upon  us."  Marcellus  had  reason  for  refemne  to  Ar- 
chimedes only ;  for  the  Syracusans  were  really  no  more  than  members  otthc  en- 
gines  and  machines  of  that  great  geometrician,  who  was  himself  the  soul  of  all 
leir  powers  and  operations.  All  other  arms  were  unemployed  ;  for  the  city  at 
that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive  or  offensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 
Marcellus  at  length,  perceiving  the  Romans  so^much  intimidated,  that  if  they 
saw  upon  the  walls  only  a  small  cord,  or  the  least  piece  of  wood,  they  would  im 
mediately  fly,  crying  out,  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  discharge  some  dread 
ful  machine  upon  them,  he  renounced  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The 
Romans  conceived  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great  numbei 
of  people  in  the  city  by  famine  Jn  cutting  off  all  provisions  that  mi^t  be  brou^f 
to  them  either  by  sea  or  land.  During  the  eight  months  which  they  besieged  Uie 
city,  there  were  no  kinds  of  stratagem  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor  any  ac- 
tions of  valour  left  untried,  except  the  assault,  whicn  they  never  dared  to  attempt 
again.  So  much  force,  upon  some  occasions,  have  a  single  man,  and  a  single 
science,  when  rightly  applied.  Had  Syracuse  been  deprived  of  the  single  aid 
of  Archimedes,  the  great  strength  of  the  Roman  arms  must  inevitably  have  taken 
the  city  ;  his  presence  alone  arrested  and  disconcerted  all  their  desi^^ns. 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much  interest  princes  have 
m  protecting  arts,  favouring  the  learned,  encouraging  academies  of  science  b^ 
honourable  distinctions  ana  actual  rewards,  which  never  ruin  or  impoverish  a 
state.  I  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobility  of  Archimedes  ;  he 
was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happiness  of  his  genius,  and  profound  know- 
ledge :  I  consider  him  only  as  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  geometrician 
What  a  loss  Syracuse  would  have  sustained,  if,  to  savea  small  expense  and  pen- 
sion, such  a  man  had  been  abandoned  to  inaction  and  crbscurity !  Hiero  was  far 
fW>m  such  a  conduct.  He  knew  all  the  value  of  our  geometrician ;  and  it  is 
no  vulgar  merit  in  a  prince,  to  understand  that  of  other  men.  He  placed  it  k» 
honour  ;  he  made  it  useful :  and  did  not  stay  till  occasion  or  necessity  obliged 
him  to  do  so  ;  which  would  have  been  too  late.  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true 
character  of  a  giv...'  prhice  and  a  great  minister,  in  the  veiy  arms  of  peace,  be 
provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making  war  with  suo 
cess  ;*  though  at  that  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  appre- 
he^ided  from  the  Romans,  with  whom  Syracuse  was  allied  in  the  strictest  man- 
ner. Hence  were  seen  to  arise  in  an  instant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  an  iocredibk 
number  of  machines  of  every  kind  and  size,  the  very  &jght  of  which  was  sufi 
cient  to  strike  armies  with  terror  and  confusion. 


*  Id  pace,  at  sapientt  aptarit  idonea  belio.— Honl. 
And  wIm  io  peace,  prepared  the  arms  of  war 
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m  Hwv  is,  amoaf  these  machines,  of  which  xte  can  8%  arcebr  oonc^iye  the  e(^ 
ects,  what  might  tempt  us  to  call  their  reality  m  question,  n  it  were  allowable 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  writers,  sucb,  for  instance,  as  Polybius  an  almost  co- 
Cemporaiy  author,  who  treated  of  facts  entirely  recent,  and  suca  as  were  well 
known  to  all  the  world.  But  how  can  we  refuse  our  consent  to  the  united  a"- 
thority  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  whicu 
whole  armies  were  witnesses  in  experiencing  the  effects,  and  which  had  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  events  of  the  war  ?  What  passed  in  this  siege  of  Syracust 
shows  how  high  the  ancients  had  carried  their  genius  dnd  art  in  besieging  and 
supporting  sieges.  Our  artillery,  which  so  perfectly  imitates  thunder,  has  not 
more  effect  than  the  engines  of  Archimedes,  if  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning  glass  is  spoken  of,  by  means  of  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have 
burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet,  ft  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  invention ; 
but  as  no  ancient  author  mentions  it,  it  is  no  doubt  a  modem  tradition  without 
any  (bundation.  Burning-glasses  were  known  to  antiquity,  but  not  of  that  kind, 
which  indeed  seemed  impracticable 

After  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  conflne  himself  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse, 
be  lefl  Appius  before  the  place  with  two  thirds  of  the  array,  advanced  with  the 
othei  into  the  island,  and  brought  over  some  cities  to  the  Roman  interest.* 

At  the  same  time,  Himilcon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  arrived  in  Sicily 
with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  reconquering  it,  and  expelling  tlie  Romans. 

Hippocrates  lefl  Syracuse  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  to 
^'oin  mm,  and  cany  on  the  war  in  concert  aeainst  Marcellus.  Epicydes  remained 
in  «he  city,  to  command  there  during  the  olockade. 

The  deets  of  the  two  states  api)eared  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than  the  other,  was  afraid  to 
venture  a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  to  Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse,  with  Appius,  when  the 
roar  of  his  consulship  expired.  Livy  places  the  expedition  ol  Marcellus  in 
"icily,  and  his  victory  over  Hippocrates  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the 
second  of  the  siege.  And  indeed,  Livy  has  given  us  no  account  of  this  second 
jrear,  because  he  had  assigned  to  the  first  the  transactions  of  the  second ;  for  it 
IS  highly  improbable  that  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  it. 

Marcellus  therefore  emplojred  a  great  part  of  the  second  year  of  the  siege 
in  several  expeditions  into  Sicily.  In  his  return  from  Agrigentum,  upon  which 
ne  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  came  up  with  the  army  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  men.  This  advan- 
tage kept  those  in  their  duty  who  had  entertained  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the 
Carthaginians.  After  gaining  this  victory,  he  returned  against  Syracuse,  and 
having  dismissed  Appius  for  Rome,  who  went  thither  to  demand  the  consulship, 
he  put  Crispinus  in  his  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almost  absolutely  des- 
pairing of  being  able  to  lake  Syracuse,  either  by  force,  because  Archimedes 
continually  opposed  him  with  invincible  obstacles,  or  famine,  as  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  which  was  returned  more  numerous  than  betore,  easily  threw  in 
convoys,  deliberated  whether  he  should  continue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the 
siege,  or  turn  his  endeavours  against  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a 
final  determination,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try  whether  be  could  make  himse  i 
master  of  Syracuse  by  some  secret  intelligence.  There  were  many  Syracusau! 
in  his  camp,  who  had[  taken  refuge  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  A 
-lave  of  one  of  these  secretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in  which  eighty  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  city  engaged,  who  came  in  companies  to  consult  with  him 
m  his  caifip,  concealed  in  barks  under  the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  conspiracy 
was  upon  the  point  of  taking  effect,  when  a  person  named  Attalus,  in  resent- 
ment lor  not  having  been  admitted  into  '♦.,  discovered  the  whole  to  Epicyoes, 
wko  pu*  all  the  oonspirators  to  death.! 
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lUf  enterorise  harinr  miscarried  in  this  manner,  Marcelhis  feaod  kfaucb 

m  new  difficulties.  Nothing  employed  his  thoughts  but  the  grief  and  dxume  of 
raising  a  siege,  afler  having  consumed  so  much  time,  and  sustained  the  loss  of 
80  many  men  and  ships.  An  accident  supplied  him  with  a  resource,  and  eaTi° 
new  lite  to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had  taken  one  Damippus,  mom 
Epicydes  had  sent  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracosans 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man,  and  Marcellus  was  not  averse  to  it. 
A  place  near  the  port  Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  the  conferences  concerning  the 
ransom  of  the  prisoner.  As  the  deputies  went  thither  several  tiroes,  it  came 
into  a  Roman  soldier's  thoughts  to  consider  the  wall  with  attention.  Af^er  har> 
mg  counted  the  stones,  and  examined  with  his  eye  the  measure  of  each  of  Ihem, 
upon  a  calculation  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  he  found  it  to  be  much  lower  than 
it  was  believed,  and  concluded,  that  with 'ladders  of  a  moderate  size  it  migi] 
be  easily  scaled.  Without  loss  of  time,  he  related  the  whole  to  Marcellus.  The 
general  is  not  always  the  only  wise  man  in  an  army :  a  private  soldier  may  flome- 
times  furnish  him  with  important  hints.  Marcellus  did  not  neglect  this  adviot, 
and  assured  him  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.  Havinj?  caused  ladders  tobe 
prepared,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  which  the  Syracusans  celebrated 
for  mree  days  in  honour  of  Diana,  during  which  the  inhabitants  gave  themseh^ 
up  entirely  to  rejoicii^  and  mirth.  At  the  time  of  night  when  he  conoeived 
that  the  Syracusans,  atter  their  debauch,  began  to  grow  drowsy  and  fall  adefep. 
he  ordered  a  thousand  chosen  troops  to  advance  in  profound  silence,  with  then 
ladders  to  the  wall.  When  they  had  got  to  the  top  without  noise  or  tumult.  Ifae 
others,  encoura^d  by  the  boldness  and  success  of  their  leaders,  followed.  Then 
thousands  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either 
drunk  or  asleep,  soon  scaled  the  wall.  Having  thrown  down  the  g^reat  gate  of 
Hexapylum,  they  took  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Epipolis. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  to  terrify  the  enemy.  The  Syra- 
cusans, awakened  by  the  noise,  began  to  rouse  and  prepare  for  action.  Mar- 
cellus  made  all  his  trumpets  soOnd  together,  which  so  frightened  and  alarmed 
them,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  believing  every  quarter  of  the  city  In  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and  best  part,  however,  called  Achradnia 
was  not  yet  taken,  necause  separated  by  its  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcelhis  at  daybreak  entered  Villanova,  or  the  new  city,*  by  the  quarts 
called  Tyche.  Epicydes,  having  immediately  drawn  up  some  troops,  which  be 
had  in  the  isle  adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched  against  Marcellus ;  but  finding 
him  stronger  and  better  attended  than  he  expected,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  be 
shut  himself  up  in  the  quarter  Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated  him  upon  hn  ex- 
traordinary success.  For  himself,  when  he  had  considered  from  an  emineDce 
the  loftiness,  beauty,  and  extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and 
to  have  deplored  toe  unhappy  condition  it  was  on  the  point  of  experiencing 
He  called  to  mind  two  powerful  Athenian  fleets  which  had  been  sunk  befoie 
this  city,  and  the  two  numerous  armies  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  illustrious  generals 
who  commanded  them ;  the  many  wars  sustained  with  so  much  valour  against 
the  Carthaginians :  the  many  famous  tyrants  and  potent  kings,  Hiero  partial* 
.arly,  whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  so  many 
royal  virtues,  and  still  more  by  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  the  Ri 
man  people,  whose  interests  had  always  been  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  Mcved 
oj  that  reflection,  he  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  before  he  attacked  Achia* 
dma,  to  send  to  the  besieged  to  exhort  them  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  pie- 
rent  the  ruin  of  their  city.    His  remonstrances  and  exhortations  were  ifi  ratn. 

To  prevent  interruption  by  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  fort  called  Euiyefms, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  town,  and  commanded  the  whole  countiT  ui 
the  land  iide.  After  having  carried  it,  he  turned  all  his  efforts  against  Achiadnt 

*  TIm*mw  eity,  or  Br«>poIit.  wm  eidled  Epipoli*.  Kod  io  the  Iftttar  thMi  had  bMs  tatea  (■!•  Ikt  tlH 
— d  mnnmdmi  with  walla.  ' 
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ItanBf  (Iww  Inmnctlom,  HippbcntM  and  HtntitcMi  arrived.  The  fini, 
with  the  SiciliaiB,  haTing  placed  and  IbrliRed  bia  c 
and  Kiving  the  signal  Cu  thtae  who  irere  in  p(tssesfii 
the  old  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  which  Crispinus  com 
•ame  time  made  a  sortie  upon  the  posts  of  Marcellui 
prises  was  successful.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously  n 
pursued  him  as  far  as  his  mtrenctimenls,  and  Marci 
abut  himself  up  in  Achradina.  As  it  n^i  the  aittumn, 
which  killed  greal  numbers  in  the  ci'y,  and  still  mif 
thagintan  camps.  The  distemper  was  not  exlensii 
ndy  fTnni  (he  had  air  and  season  ;  but  alWwards,  th 
infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them,  spread  Ibi 
it  happened,  that  some,  rif^lectcd  and  absolutelj  at 
lence  of  the  malady,  and  others  received  help,  wh 
who  brought  it.  Death,  and  the  sight  of  the  imnunei 
Mnted  a  mournful  object  lo  (hose  who  were  living, 
and  day.  hut  groans  aiid  lamentations.  At  Icr^h.tbe 
evil  had  hardened  their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  ai 
sense  of  compassion  in  them,  that  they  not  oiilycea; 
hut  left  them  without  intennent.  Nothing  was  lo 
dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who  expi 
Carlbaginiana  suffered  much  more  from  It  Ihau  the 
place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perished,  with  their 
Himilcon.  Marcellus,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
xddiers  into  the  city,  where  the  roofs  and  shade  wei 
he  lost,  liowerer,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomijcar.  who  commanded  the  Carthagini^  flee! 
Toyace  to  Carthage  to  brine  hack  reinforcemeiils,  n 
and  thirty  ihips,  and  seven  hundred  transports.  He  » 
winds  from  doubling  thecapeof  Pachynus.  Epicydf 
winds  continued,  this  fleet  might  become  discouraged 
Achradina  to  the  care  of  the  generals  of  the  merc« 
Bomilcar,  whom  he  persuaded  to  try  the  event  of  a 
•eeing  llie  troops  of  the  Sicilians  increase  eveiy  da; 
and  aufiered  himscll  lo  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  she 
at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved,  Iho 
opposethepasssee  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  AsSooc! 
Boinilcar  stood  to  sea  in  order  lo  double  the  cape  ; 
■nan  ships  adrance  toward  him  in  good  order,  he  on 
ii  not  ^led.  took  to  Highl,  sent  ora^rs  t6  the  Iransr 
retired  lo  Tarenlum.  Epicydes,  who  had  been  ai 
hopes,  and  was  apprehensive  of  reluming  lo  a  city, 
•ail  for  Agrigenlum,  rather  with  design  to  wait  the  .( 
place,  than  to  make  any  new  attempt  from  thence- 

When  il  was  knowH  in  the  camp  of  the  Sici 
Syracuse,  and  the  Gartliaginians  Sicily,'  they  : 
having  sounded  the  dispositionsoftbebcsiegei 
which  .Syracuse  should  surrender.  Il  was  reai 
what  had  appertained  to  tlie  kii^s  should  app 
Sicilians  should  retain  all  the  rest,  with  Iheirh' 
liminaries  they  demanded  aconference  with  th( 
with  the  government  in  his  ^sence.  They  tc 
by  the  army  to  Marcellus,  and  ihe  inhahitants 
Sicilians,  as  well  within  as  without  llic  city,  mi; 
po  feparate  convention  might  be  marie.  Ha> 
dty,  and  lo  confer  with  their  friends  and  relal 
Ot  what  they  had  already  agreed  with  Marcel 
tKat  their  lives  would  be  safe,  they  persuaded  them  to  lEiegin  by  lemt  «in(  the 
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thne  goTernori  whom  Epicydet  had  left  io  his  place ;  which  was  immediately 
put  in  execution. 

After  which,  havhig  assemhled  the  people,  they  represented,  "  that  for 
whatever  miseries  they  had  suffered  till  then,  or  should  suner  from  thenceforth, 
they  ought  not  to  accuse^  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon  the'xiselves  alone  to  put 
an  end  to  them  :  that  if 'the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  it 
was  out  of  affection,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syracusans  :  that  it  was  not  till  after 
they  bad  been  apprized  of  the  oppressions  they  suffered  from  Hipoocrates  and 
Cpicydes,  those  ambitious  agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  of  HieroiiTiBus. 
(!bat  they  had  taken  arms  and  begun  the  siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  chA  tc 
destro}[  its  tyrants ;  that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epicydes  no  loi>^er  in  Syra- 
cuse, bis  lieutenants  slain,  and  the  Carthaginians  dispossessed  of  Sicily,  both  br 
sea  and  land,  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have  for  not  inclining  as  roucb 
to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the  sole  example  of  faith  to  them, were  still 
alive  ?  That  neither  the  city  nor  the  inhabitants  bad  an3r  thin^  to  fear  but  for 
themselves,  if  they  suffered  the  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity  with  the  Ro- 
mans to  pass :  that  they  never  had  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  the  present, 
being  just  delivered  from  the  violent  government  of  tneir  tyrants  ;  and  that  the 
6rst  use  they  should  make  of  their  liberty,  was  to  return  to  their  duty. " 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  all.  It  was,  however,  judged 
proper  to  create  new  magistrates  before  the  nomination  of  deputies ;  the  latter 
of  whom  were  chosen  from  amone  the  former.  The  deputy  who  spoke  in  their 
name,  and  who  was  instructed  solely  to  use  bis  utmost  endeavours  that  Syn- 
cuse  might  not  be  destroyed,  addressed  himself  to  Marcellus  to  this  effect :  **  It 
was  not  the  people  of  Syracuse  who  first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  wai 
against  you,  but  Hieronymus,  less  criminal  still  to  Rome  than  to  his  country:  and 
afterwards,  when  the  peace  was  restored  by  his  death,  it  was  not  any  pyra- 
cusansthat  infringed  it,  out  th€%rant*s  instruments,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes. 
They  were  the  enemies  who  made  war  against  you,  after  having  made  us  slaves, 
either  by  violence,  or  fraud  and  perfidy :  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
had  any  times  of  liberty,  that  have  not  also  been  times  of  peace  with  you.  At 
present,  as  soon  as  we  become  masters  of  ourselves,  by  the  death  of  those  who 
held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  the  very  instant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our 
arms,  our  persons,  our  walls,  and  our  city,  determined  not  to'Tcfuse  any  con- 
ditions you  shall  think  fit  to  impose.  For  the  rest,'*  continued  be,  addressiiie 
himselt  to  Marcellus,  *'  your  interest  b  as  much  coixemed  as  ours.  The  go(U 
have  granted  you  the  eloiy  of  having  taken  the  finest  and  most  illustrious  citv 
possessed  by  the  GreeKS.  All  we  have  ever  achieved  either  by  sea  or  land, 
augments  and  adorns  your  triumph.  Fame  is  not  sufficient  to  make  knoivn 
the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  city  you  have  taken  ;  posterity  can  fudge  of 
them  only  by  its  own  eyes.  It  is  necessaiy  that  we  should  show  to  alf  travel- 
lers, from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  come,  sometimes  the  trophies  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  those  you 
have  acquired  from  us ;  and  that  Syracuse,  thus  placed  for  ever  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Marcellus,  may  be  a  lasting,  an  eternal  monument  of  the  valour  and 
clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preserved  it.  It  is  unjust,  that  the  remero- 
brance  of  Hieronymus  should  have  more  weight  with  you  than  that  of  Hiero 
The  latter  was  much  longer  your  ftiend  than  the  former  was  your  enemy. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  you  nave  experienced  the  amit^  of  Hiero ;  but  the  foolish 
enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen  solely  upon  his  own  head.' 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from  Marcellus,  hut  to 
preserve  tranquillity  and  union  among  those  in  the  city.  The  deserters,  coth 
vinced  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  inspired  the  foreign 
soldiers  with  the  same  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  having  therefore  taken 
arms,  while  the  deputies  were  still  in  the  caojp  of  Marcellus,  they  began  by 
cutting  the  throats  or  the  magistrates  newly  elected ;  and  dispersing  themselves 
on  all  sides,  they  put  all  whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  whatevet 
fell  in  their  way    That  they  might  not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed  su 
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•Soifi,  time  to  ooouiiiiid  ki  Achradina,  and  three  in  the  isle.  The  tumalt 
being  at  length  appeased,  the  foreign  troops  were  informed  from  a.  bands,  that 
It  was  concluded  with  the  Romans,  that  their  case  should  be  ent  lely  distinc! 
&om  that  of  the  deserters.  At  the  same  moment,  the  deputies  sent  to  Marcellus 
arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Among  those  who  commanded  in  Syracuse,  there  was  a  Spaniard  named 
Mercius,  whom  ihij  found  means  to  corrupt.  He  gave  up  the  gate  near  the 
fonmain  Arethusa,to  soldiers  sent  by  Marcellus  in  the  night  to  take  possession 
j(  it.  At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  Marcellus  made  a  false  attack  at  Achra- 
dina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  citadel  and  the  if  le  adjoining  to  it,  to  that  side, 
and  to  facilitate  the  throwing  some  troops  into  the  isle,  which  would  be  un- 
guarded, by  some  vessels  he  had  prepared.  Every  thing  succeeded  according 
to  his  plan.  The  soldiers,  whom  those  vessels  had  landed  in  the  isle,  finding 
almost  all  the  posts  abandoned,  and  the  gates  by  which  the  garrison  of  the  cita- 
del had  marched  out  aeainst  Marcellus  still  open,  took  possession  of  them  after 
a  sli^t  encounter.  Marcellus,  having  received  advice  that  he  was  master  of 
the  isle,  and  a  part  of  Achradina,  and,  that  Mercius,  with  the  body  under  his 
commaod,  had  joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  that  the  trea- 
Mires  of  the  kings  might  not  be  plundered.  They  did  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  was  imagined. 

The  deserters  having  escaped  by  a  passage  expressly  le(\  open  for  them,  the 
Syracusans  opened  all  thv*r  gates  to  Marcellus,  and  sent  deputies  to  him  with 
instructions  to  demand  nothing  farther  from  him  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  children.  Marcellus  having  assembled  his  council,  and  some 
Syracusans  who  were  in  his  camp,  gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  pre- 
sence :  **  that  Hiero  for  fifty  years  bad  not  done  the  Roman  people  more  good, 
than  those  who  have  been  masters  of  Syracuse  some  years  past  bad  intended  tc 
do  them  harm ;  but  that  their  ill-will  had  fallen  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that 
they  had  punished  themselves  for  their  violation  of  treaties,  in  a  more  severe 
manner  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired :  that  he  had  besieged  Syracuse 
during  three  years,  not  that  the  Roman  people  might  reduce  it  to  slavenr,  but 
to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters  from  continuing  their  oppression :  that  he 
baa  undergone  many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a  si^ ;  but  that  he  thought 
he  had  made  himself  ample  amends  by  the  gioij  of  having  taken  that  city,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  seemed  to  deserve." 

After  having  placed  a  guard  upon  the  treasury,  and  safeguards  in  the  houses 
of  the  Syracusans  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp,  he  abandoned  the  city  to 
t)e  plundered  by  his  troops.  It  is  reported,  that  the  riches  which  were  pillaged 
in  Syracuse  at  this  time,  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Carthage  itself. 

An  unhappjr  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and  gave  him  a  very 
s;ensible  affliction.  Archimedes,  at  a  time  when  all  things  were  in  confusion  at 
Syracuse,  shut  up  in  his  closet  like  a  man  of  another  world,  who  had  no  regard 
for  what  passed  in  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  some  geometrical  figure ; 
and  not  only  his  eyes,  but.  the  whole  faculties  of  his  soul  were  so  engaged  in 
this  contemplation,  that  he  had  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  univer- 
sally busy  in  plundering,  nor  the  report  of  the  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier 
came  suadenfy  in  upon  him,  and  oraered  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Ar- 
chimedes desired  him  to  staj  a  moment,  till  be  had  solved  his  i^ioblem,  and  fin- 
ished the  demonstration  of  it.  The  soldier,  who  regarded  neither  his  problem 
Dor  the  demonstratkm,  enraged  at  this  delay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  hira. 
Marcellus  was  i  xceedingly  afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death.  Not 
being  able  to  restore  him  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been  veiy  glad,  he 
applied  himself  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  made 
a  ailigent  search  after  all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great  distinction,  and 
granted  them  peculiar  privileges.  As  for  Archimedes,  he  caused  his  funeral  to 
be  celebrated  m  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  among 
the  great  persons  who  had  distinguishea  themselve^i  most  at  Syracuse. 
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ARTICUSUI;  ^    , 

IBItlDOMEirT  OF  THE  HrSTOftV  OF  SYRACVM ' 
8BCTI0N  I. — TOMB  OF  ARCHIMLjDES  DISCOVERED  BT  CICBBO. 

Archimedes,  in  bis  will,  had  desired  bis  relations  and  friends  to  put  no  otiicc 
ephaph  on  bis  tomb,  after  his  death,  than  a  cylinder  circumscribed  dj  a  sphere, 
and  to  note  below  them  the  relation  which  those  two  solids,  the  thing  contahuitfj 
and  the  contained,  have  to  each  other.  He  might  have  filled  up  the  bases  at 
the  columns  of  his  tomb  with  relievos,  wherein  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  si^^ 
or  Syracuse  might  Iiave  been,  carved,  and  himself  appearing  like  another  Jo* 
piter  tliundering  upon  the  Romans;  but, he  set  an  infinitely  bigher  value  upon 
a  discovery,  a  geometrical  deoKXistration,  than  upon  all  the  aonnuch  celebrated 
machines  of  his  invention. 

Hence  he  chow  rather  to  do  himself  honour  with  posterity,  by  the  disooveiT 
he  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cylhider  of  the  same  base  and 
height ;  which  is  as  two  to  three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  times  so  fond  of  the  sciences,  did 
not  long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man  who  had  done  so  much 
honour  to  their  city.  Less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  yeajrs  afler,  Archimedes 
was  so  perfectly  foigotten  by  his  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  great  services  he 
bad  done  them,  that  they  denied  his  having  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  firaa 
Cicero  we  have  this  circumstance. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity  induced  him  to  make 
a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ;*  a  curiosity  that  became  a  man  cmT  Ci 
ceio's  genius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of  all  who  travel.  The  Syraca* 
sans  assured  him  that  his  search  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no 
such  monument  among  them.  Cicero  pitied  tiieir  ignorance,  which  only  served 
to  increase  his  desire  of  making  that  discovery.  At  length,  after  several  fhiit- 
less  attempts,  he  perceived,  without  the«gate  of  the  city,facing  Afrigentum, 
amone  a  great  number  of  tombs  in  that  place,  a  pillar  almost  entirely  covered 
with  moms  and  brambles,  through  which  ne  could  discern  the  figure  of  a  sphere 
and  cylinder.  Tbos^who  have  any  taste  for  antiquities  may  easily  conceive 
the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occasion.  He  cried  out,  '*  that  he  had  found  what 
he  looKed  for."t  The  place  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  cleared,  when  they 
saw  the  inscription  still  l^ble,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  obliterated  bj 
time :  so  that,  says  Cicero,  in  conckidin^  his  account,  the  greatest  city  of  Greece, 
and  most  flourishing  of  old  in  the  studies  of  science,  would  not  have  known  the 
treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  count  17  considered  almost  as  barba- 
rous, had  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  so  highly  distinguished  by 
force  and  penetration  of  mind.t 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and  elegant  account; 
but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
at  first  of  Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning,  where,  intending  tocompare  the  un- 
happy life  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  the  felicity  of  one  passed  in  sober  virtue, 
and  abounding  with  wisdom,  he  says,  **  I  will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or 
an  Architas,  persons  of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of  Dionysius, 
the  most  horrid,  the  most  miserable,  and  me  most  detestable  that  can  be  ima» 
gined.  I  sHall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his  own  city,  a  little,  obscvkk  vEm* 
SON,  who  lived  many  years  after  him.  I  shall  produce  him  from  his  dust,§  and 
bring  him  into  view  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  band.^U  Not  to  mett* 
tion  the  birth  of  Archimedes,  whose  greatness  was  of  a  different  class,  the  gteat* 

•  Cie.  Tom.  Q,itett.  1.  r.  n.  64. 66.  t  *KiifPM,  in  Terb.  Afcbfas. 

I  lla  Bobiliisima  Oraeeiat  ciritat,  quondam  vero  etinai  doctiarimn.  fm  4nfu  nniui  nootauiioi 
tum  %n«nMet«  niii  ab  homlne  Arpinate  didioif Mt 

^  He  meant  the  diist  otrd  hj  feometrieiaas. 

T  Mon  er^  jam  com  hajot  rita,  qua  tetrias.  miserios.  detettabilioi  exMritaie  nMt] 
AwMta  Titan  oomparabo*  doctonur.  bominum  et  plana  tafieatun.    £x  eaiaem  w^  f 
mtm  a  palrtra  ettakdio  axeitabo,  q&  multi*  annis  pott  fait,  Arahbnedtai. 
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est  geometncfan  <  f  antiquity,  whose  sublime  discoreries  hare  id  all  ages  been 
the  adniinition  ot'the  learned,  should  Cicero  have  treated  this  man  as  little  and 
obsure,  as  a  common  artiticer  empbyed  in  makiiig  maditnes,  unless  it  be,  per 
baps,  because*  llic  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geometry,  and  i  •ch  specul** 
ti^e  sciences,  never  gained  much  ground,  esteeuied  nothing  grea  i  ut  what  r» 
t^ted  to  government  and  policy  ? 

"  Oral^unt  causai  meliot,  ecelique  meatat 
PescriSeot  radio,  et  turf  en' la  stdera  dieeat: 
Tu  reg;ere  imperio  populos.  Romaof,  mdnento.**    TirpU  JILtk.  6 


**  Lot  others  better  moald  tke  raaoiaf 
Of  mfltalt,  and  inform  the  brealbing  braUt  , 

And  softeD  Into  flesh  a  maible  face ; 
Plead  better  at  Uie  baf«  detrribe  the  dkiat. 
And  when  the  >t*rt  detceod,  and  \fbea  thej  rise 
But,  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  swajr 

To  rule  n.ankind.  »n^  rAake  the  wortd  ebey  ,  • 

Pispoain*  peace  and  war.  thy  ♦wo  oi«j««tic  waqr.**-^Pr74«o 

•lECTION  II.— SUMMARY  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 

The  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  extending  between  tho 
ivfo  seas,  composed  what  is  called  Gra^cia  Ms^or*  in  opposition  to  Greece  pro- 
periy  called,  which  had  peopled  all  those  'countries  by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  Greece.  U  was  fpunded  by  Arcbitas  die  Corinthian,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  seventeenth  Olvrnpiad.* 

The  two  first  ages  of  its  history  are  %'ftry  obscure,  and  therefore  we  are  silent 
upon  them.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  known  till  aAer  the  reig^  of  Gelon,  and  fur- 
nishes in  the  sequel  many  great  events,  for  the  space  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  During  all  that  time  it  exhibits  a  perpetual  alternative  of  slaveiy 
inder  the  tyrants,  jw  liberty  under  a  popular  government,  till  Syracuse  is  at 
:ength  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and  makes  part  of  their  empire. 

1  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order  of  time.  But  as 
they  occur  in  different  sections,  and  are  dispersed  in  different  books,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  in  one  point  oi  view,  that  their  series  and 
connexions  might  be  more  evident,  from  their  being  shown  together  and  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  places  poiirted  out  where  tbeyare  treated  with  due  extent. 

Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  having  attacked  the 
Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  while  that  prince  was  employed  in  making  an  Ir- 
niption  into  Greece ;  Gelon^  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  ob- 
tained a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
of  Thermopylse.  Hamilcar,  their  general,  was  killed  in  this  battle.  Historians 
speak  differently  of  his  death,  which  has  occasioned  my  falluig  into  a  contra- 
diction. For,  on  one  side  1  suppose,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,t  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle ;  and  on  the  other,  I  say,  aAer  Herodotus,  that  to 
avoid  the  shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he  threw  himself  into  the  pile,  in  which 
he  had  sacrificed  human  victim&.| 

Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victoiy,  repaired  to  the  assembly  without  arms 
or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  ot  his  conduct.  He  was  chosen  king 
unanimously.  He  reignea  five  or  six  year^,  solely  employed  in  the  truly  royal 
care  of  making  his  people  happy.    Book  11.  Part  ii»-^6.  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  l.§ 

Hiero  I.    Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon's  brothers,  succeeded  him.    The  be 
rinning  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  great  praise.    Simonides  end  Pindar  cele 
brated  him  m  emulation  of  each  other.    The  latter  part  of  it  did  not  answer 
the  ftmner.    He  reigned  eleven  years.    Book  VII.  Ch  ii.  Sect..  1.  3d  divisicn.|| 

Thrasybulus.  Th^^sybulus,  his  brotlyr,  succeeded  hira.  He  rendered  him- 
self  odious  to  all  his  subjects,  by  his  vices  and  cniel^.  ■  Tbey  ez|9elled  biia 
from  the  throne  and  city,  after  a  reign  of  one  year.  B.  VII.  Chap,  ii*  Sect*  !• 
SddiYttion^T 

•  A.  X.  att£  t  In  Um  Hittonr  of  the  Curthariniaot!  |  A.  M.  S59t. 

I  A.U.UU»  flA.MS&32.  T  A.M.  3643. 
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TIICES  OF  LTBBRTT. 

After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their  liberty  foi  oe 
Qf  almost  sixty  years.* 

An  annual  festival  was  instituted,  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  which  their  li 
bert^  was  re-established. 

SYRACUSE  ATTACKED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS. 

During  this  short  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  b^tbe  wajm  eznortatioia 
of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse ;  this  was  in  the  six*h  yeai 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    How  fatal  the  event  of  this  war  was  to  the  AtheD 
ians,  may  be  seen,  B.  VII.  Ch.  iii.  end  of  Sect.  6.t 

Dionysius  the  elder.  The  reie^  of  this  price  is  famous  for  its  len^  ol 
thirtyireightyears ;  and  still  more  lor  the  extraordinary  events  with  which  it  wm 
attendefl.    Book  II.  Part  i.  Ch.  1.— B.  I.  Part  ii.  Ch.  l.t 

Dionysius  the  younger.  Dionysius,  son  of  the  ^Ider  Dionysius,  succeeded 
him.  He  contrlcted  a  particular  intimacy  with  Plato,  who  went  to  his  court 
at  the  request  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius,  and  had  frequent  con- 
versations with  him.  He  did  not  long  improve  from  the  wise  precepts  of  thai 
philosopher,  but  soon  abandoned  Himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  which 
attend  tyranny.6 

Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escaped  from  Sicily,  and  retired  into  Italy.ll 

Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  Cal 
h'ppus.lT 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius 
the  younger,  expelled  Callippus,  and  establisliea  himseK  in  Syracuse.  During 
the  two  years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  was  agitated  by  great  commotionai.** 

Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantaee  of  these  troubles,  re-asceoded  the 
throne,  ten  years  after  having  quitted  itfj 

At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retired  to  Corinth.  Book  II.  Part  iii.  Ch. 
I  — B.  XI.  Sect.  6.JJ 

TIMES  OF  LIBERTY. 

Timoleon  restored  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there 
in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  the  citizens  and  strangers 
B.  XI.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  6.§§ 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  not  of  long  duration. 

A^athocles.  Agathocles,  in  a  short  time  made  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
B.  II.  Part  ii.  Ch.  1.  near  the  end.|||| 

He  committed  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  formed  one  ot  the  boldest  designs  related  inhistoiy ,  carried  the  war  into 
A  frica ;  made  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
countiy. 

After  various  events,  he  perished  miserably.  He  reig^ned  about  twenVy-einll 
years. 

TIMES  OF   UBERTY. 

Syracuse  took  new  life  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted  with  joy  the  9w«cll 
•1  liberty. IT  IF 

But  she  suffered  mxh  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  disturbed  her  tranquillity 
by  contmual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.    The  rapid  success  of  his  arms  at  first,  gave 
him  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanishe<^    Pyrrhus,  by  a  sudden  retreat,  plunged 
the  ^rracusans  into  new  misfortunes.   B.  I.  Part  ii  Chap.  2.  near  the  end.   B 
XVI.  Sect.  7.»t 


*  A.  M.  9544.       t  A.  M.  S588.       ;  A.  M.  3598.       «  A.  M.  MSS. 
I  A.  M.  1644.     V  A.  M.  S64A.      ••  A.  M.  3647.      ff  A.  M.  3664.      12  A.  M.  tSV? 
^AM.S6&t.      IIA.M.Setft.      TT  A.II.S719.     nA.M.l 
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Biero  II.  They  were  not  happy  and  in  tranguillity  till  ^  reigi  of  Hiero 
n.  which  was  very  long  and  almost  always  pacmc. 

Fiieronymus.  He  reigned  scarcely  one  year.  His  death  was  followed  wi(h 
preat  troubles  and  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

After  tliat  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  reduction,  is  little  re- 
Doarkable.  There  were  still  some  remains  of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the  parti 
tans  of  tyranny,  and  the  Carthaginians  who  supported  them  ;  bul  those  wars 
were  of  little  nnportance,  and  Rome  was  soon  absolute  mistress  of  all  Sicily. 
Half  the  island  had  been  a  Roman  province  from  the  treaty  which,  put  an  end 
to  the  6rst  punic  war.  By  that  treaty,  Sicily  was  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  tiie .other  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Hiero  ;  which  last  pari,  after  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell  also  into 
Cheir  baods. 

«F.CT10K  111. — REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNJtENT  INP  CHARACTER  OF  Till 

•YRACUSAN8,  AND  UPON  ARCHIMEDES. 

By  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire; but  it  was  not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were  after- 
wards, upon  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victors 
and  punishment  of  the  vanquished.  **  Quasi  victoriae  praemium,  ac  ptena  belli," 
Sicily,  in  submitlrng  to  the  Roman  people,  retained  all  her  ancient  rights  and 
customs,  and  obeyed  them  upon  the  same  conditions  she  had  obeyed  her  kings.* 
And  she  certainly  well  deserved  that  privilege  and  distinction.  She  was  the 
drst  of  all  foreign  nations  that  had  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  first  conquest  their  arms  had  the  glory  to  male  out  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  first  country  that  had  given  them  the  grateful  experience  of  commanding 
a  foreign  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  un- 
exampled attachment,  fidelity,  and  affection  for  the  Romans.  The  island  was 
atlerwards  a  kind  of  pass  for  their  tnwps  into  Africa  ;  and  Rome  would  not  so 
easily  have  reduced  the  formidable  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had 
not  served  it  as  a  n>agazine  abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat  for 
their  fleets.  Hence,  after  the  taking  and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanui 
thought  himself  obliged  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great  number  of 
excellent  paintings  and  curious  statues ;  in  order  tlwt  a  people,  who  were  so 
highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Roman  anns,  might  oe  sensible  of  its 
effects,  and  retain  illustrious  monuments  of  their  victories  among  tliem.t 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  being  governed  by  the  Romans,  if  they  had 
always  given  her  such  magistrates  as  Cicero ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  otfice,  and,  intent  as  he  was,  upon  the  due  diacharge  of  them.  It 
is  highlv  pleasing  to  hear  him  compiain  himself  upon  this  subject ;  which  he  does 
in  his  defence  o?  Sicily  against  Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  what  he  vrtM 
jC(.ing  to  expose,  he  says:  In  all  the  employments  with  which  the  Roman  peo 
pie  have  honoured  me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought  myself  obligrid,  by  tlie 
most  sacred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  discharge  tlie  duties  of  them.  Wher 
I  was  made  quaestor,  1  looked  upon  that  dignity,  not  as  a  gratuity  conferred 
upon  me  for  my  particular  use,  but  as  a  charge  confided  to  my  vigilance  and 
fidelity.  When  1  was  a(\erwaids  sent  to  act  m  that  office,  I  thought  all  eyet 
were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my  person  and  administration  were  m  a  mannei 
exh'bited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  view  of  all  the  world  ;  and  in  this  thought,  1  not 

*  Sir4liM!  ciiiiatetticin  amicitinDi  recepinus,  ateodem  jure  eueot,  quo  fui»Mot ;  etidem  i  onditiooe  piw 
pulo  H.  p.-irrrfot.qua  faiiantcM  paruisieut.— Cic 

t  Otnuuitn  nationum  eitnvrum  pftncept  Sicilia  M  ad  amicitiam  fidemque  populi  R.  applicuit ;  prima 
:>maiuni.  id  quod  ornameolum  imperil  e»l.  proviocia  est  apprllata  ;  prima  docuit  m»jorc»  nostros.  quam 
priecl  Tom  rasrt  riterif  gentibus  imperare.  Itaque  majoribui-noatris  in  Africam  ei  h;»c  proviocia  gradui 
imperii  f.K-liis  est.  Nequc  rnim  tarn  facile  opes  Carthaginit  tantm  coocidi»»ent ;  m»i  illud,  pl  rei  fruma^ 
lATim  subMdium,  et  receptaculum  clauibut  nostris  poteret.  Quare  P.  Afncamia,  Carthncinr  Ji>leta,  Sic«- 
iorum  nrbes  $\gn\%  monumentisque  pulcber^mit exoraavit ;  ut,  quos  vicUria  populi  K.  I4:t9ri  arbilrHbaai* 
\pa.^  ^ot  moDumeota  victoria  plurMna  oollocuvt— C'--.  Ver  3.  n.  2.  3. 
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only  denied  myself  all  pleasures  of  an  extraordinary  k^na,  K  even  tfiose  tLdr 
are  authorized  by  nature  and  necessity.  I  am  now  intended  ior  iCdile.  I  caL 
the  g;ods  to  witness,  that  however  honourable  this  dignity  seems  to  me,  I  have 
too  just  a  sense  oi  its  weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and  disquietude  than 
joy  and  pleasure  from  it ;  so  much  do  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  wa« 
not  bestowed  on  me  by  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  filled  up,  but  confided 
deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my  country  *** 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  orthis  chai^cter ;  and  Sicily, 
above  all  other  provinces,  experienced,  as  Cicero  reproaches  Verres,  that  they 
were  almost  all  of  them  like  so  many  tyrants,  who  believed  themselves  only 
attended  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
tMpire,  to  exercise  in  their  province  an  oper  robbeiy  of  the  public  with  impu 
nity,  and  to  break  through  au  the  barriers  of  justice  and  shanie  m  such  a  man- 
ner, that  no  man's  estate,  life^  house,  or  even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  vio- 
lence.! 

Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  ought  to  appear  like  a  vast  theatre,  (r 
which  many  different  and  surprising  scenes  nave  been  exhibited ;  or  rather  like 
a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and  untroubled,  but  oftener  vk>lently  agitated  by  winds 
and  storms,  always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely.  We  have  seen  in  no  oier 
republic  such  sudden,  frequent,  violent  and  various  revolutions :  sometimes  en- 
slaved by  the  most  cruel  tyrants ;  at  others  under  the  government  of  the  wisest 
kings :  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  capricious  will  of  a  populace,  without  ei* 
ther  government  or  restriction;  sometimes  perfectly  docile  and  submissive  to 
the  authority  of  law  and  the  empire  of  reason ;  it  passed  alternately  fiom  the 
most  insupportable  Slavery  to  the  most  grateful  liberty ;  from  a  kind  of  convul- 
sions ana  frantic  emotions,  to  a  wise,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduct.  The 
reader  will  easily  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  youngei, 
Agathocles  and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them  the  objects  of  the  pub 
lie  hatred  and  detestation ;  on  the  other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and  the  two 
Hieros,  ancient  and  modem,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes  and  vicissitudes  so  contrary,  to  be  attri- 
buted ?  Undoubtedly,  1  think,  the  levity  and  inconsistency  of  the  Syracusans, 
which  was  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in  them  :  but 
what  I  am  convinced  conduced  the  most  to  them,  was  the  veiy  form  of  their 
government,  compounded  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  di- 
vided between  the  senate  or  elders  and  the  people.  As  there  was  no  counter- 
poise in  Syracuse  to  support  a  right  balance  between  those  two  bodies,  when 
authority  inclined  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  government  presently 
changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  unbridled  liberty,  without 
order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion  at  such  times  of  all  orders  of  the 
state,  made  the  way  to  the  sovereign  power  easy  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the 
citizens  :  to  attract  the  affection  of  their  country,  and  soflen  the  yoke  to  theii 
fellow-citizens,  some  exercised  that  power  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity,  and 
PDfvlar  behaviour ;  and  others,  by  nature  less  virtuously  inclined,  earned  it  to 
Uit  last  excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel  despotism,  under  pretext  of  siq^ 
porting  themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  tbaf 
liberty,  thought  every  means  for  the  recovery  of  it  l^itimate  and  \audab  e* 

*  O  dii  immortales Ita  mibi  meam  volunUtem  tpemqiie  reliquc  vile  vetUm  populiquc  R.  cxutl* 

mntio  comprob#!t,  ut  ero  quot  adbuc  mitii  magistratin  popalus  R.  roandarit.  tic  eos  acc«pi,  ut  to*  onuMB 
oflBiciomin  obstriogi  rvli^iooe  arbitnrer.  Ita  qunstor  sum  factut,  ut  mibi  boDorem  illmn  oon  tam  datHi 
quam  creditum  ae  committum  putarem.  Sic  obtinui  qoetturam  in  proriocia,  ut  onuuom  oculos  in  me  uaMi 
eonjeetos  arbitrarar;  ut  me  qnsestnramqae  meam  q'lati  io  aliquo  orbiy  terns  tbeatro  vcnari  existtniareai{ 
«t  omnia  temper,  quie  jucuoda  Tidentor  ewe,  non  modo  his  eztraordioariit  copiditalibiia,  sed  «*Uam  ipei  ■*- 
tors  ac  neceuitati  deoeg arem.  Nunc  turn  detigoatus  JKdilit.  Ita  mibi  deo»  omoes  propitioi  case  T«Iim, 
ot  tametsi  mihl  jueuodiMimut  est  honot  populi,  tamen  nequaquam  tantum  capio  rolaptalis,  qimntum  tolici* 
todinit  etlaboris.  ut  bmc  ipsa  edilitas,  non  quia  neceste  fuit  alicai  candidato  data,  ted  quia  sic  oportoeril 
reete  collocata,  et  judicio  populi  difoo  io  loco  potita  ewe  videatur. — Cic.  Ver.  7. 35—47. 

\  Nunquam  tibi  renit  in  mentem,  non  tibi  idcirco  fascet  et  secures,  et  taotam  imperii  rim,  tantaaaqoe  oc^ 
■entoram  omnium  diroltatem  datam ;  ut  eanim  rerum  ri  et  aoctontate  omnia  repafola  juris,  psdoris*  •! 


•Acii  parfriogeres ;  at  omnium  bona  prasdam  tuaro  doceres ;  oullius  restuta,  nuUios  domos 
■•1^  imIUus  i^dieitiamanita,  eontn^uam  cuplditatem  at  audaciamj 


i  posset  esse. — Cio.  Var.  a.  M. 
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rWve  irere  betides  other  reasons  that  rendered  the  fovemment  of  drracuM 
dilficult,  and  tbereby  made  way  for  the  frequent  changes  jt  underwent.  Tbat  citj 
did  not  forg^et  the  signal  victories  it  had  obhiined  against  the  formidable  powei 
of  Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried  its  victorious  arms  and  terror  even  to  the  walh 
of  Carthage ;  not  once  only,  as  afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  se 
vera!  ages.  The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  su^ested  of  its  ma- 
ritime power,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  occa- 
sioned its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that  respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the 
empire  of  the  sea  with  that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce,  had  rendered  the  Sy- 
racusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  had  pJunged  them 
into  a  sloth  and  luxury,  that  inspired  them  with  a  disgpust  for  all  fatigue  and  ap- 
plication. They  generally  abandoned  themselves  blindly  to  their  orators,  who 
bad  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  them.  In  order  to  make  thenftobey, 
it  was  necessaiy  either  to  flatter  or  reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  e<|uity,  humanity  and  good  nature  ;  and  yet. 
wiien  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses  of  the  orators,  they  would  proceed 
to  excessive  violence  and  cruelties,  which  they  immediately  after  repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at  that  time  knew  no 
bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fuiy,  violence,  and  I  might  say  even 
frenzy.  On  the  contraiy,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  yoke,  they  became 
base,  timorous,  submissive,  and  cringing  like  slaves.  But  as  this  condition  was 
violent,  and  directly  contraiy  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion, bom  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  extinguished 
in  thero^  and  only  lulled  to  sleep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time  from  their  le- 
thargy, broke  their  chains,  and  made  use  of  them,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
expression,  to  beat  down  and  destroy  tlie  unjust  masters  who  had  imposed  them 

With  a  small  attention  to  the  whole  series  of  the  history  of  the  Syracusans, 
t  may  easily  be  perceived,  as  Garlba  aAerwards  said  of  the  Romans,  that  they 
were  equally  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  entire  servitude  ;* 
so  that  the  ability  and  policy  of  those  who  governed  them,  consisted  in  keeping 
the  people  to  a  wise  medium  between  those  two  extremes,  by  seemine  to  leave 
them  an  entiie  freedom  in  their  resolutions,  and  reserving  only  to  themselves 
the  care  of  explaining  the  utility,  and  facilitating  the  execution  of  good  mea- 
sures ;  and  in  this  the  magistrates  and  kings  we  have  spoken  of  were  wonderflilly 
*  successful,  under  whose  government  the  Syraciisans  always  enjoyed  peace  and 
tranquillity,  were  obedient  to  their  princes,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  the  laws 
And  this  induces  me  to  conclude,  that  the  revolutions  of  Syracuse  were  less  the 
cffsct  of  the  people's  levity  than  the  fault  of  those  who  governed  tlwm,  wbc 
bad  not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging  their  affiectkm,  whicL 
it  pnoperJIy  the  scieoce  of  king|i,  and  of  all  who  commaod  otliers. 

•  iB|iirtwwttiBiwi«,fii»tottlMHwv«ti<»»p«»ipotiurt,D—  t^*-  •  libwteini.— TmH.  Bmn 
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SECTION  I. 

MimUDATBt   ASCCVM  THB  THRONB   OF  POimTS.     UBftART  OF  ATHBIft 

CARRIED  TO  ROME. 

MiTHRiDATBS,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  histoiy  we  are  now  begpnniiv,  and  wbii 
rendered  himself  so  famous  hj  the  war  he  supported  during  almost  thirty  vean 
against  the  Romans,  was  sumamed  Eupator.  He  was  descended  from  a  nouse 
\vhich  had  given  a  long  succession  of  kings  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  first, 
accordii^  to  some  historians,  was  Artahazus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew 
,  the  Magi,  and  set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But,  besides  that,  we  do  not  find 
he  name  of  Aratabazus  among  those  Persians,  ni'^ny  reasons  induce  us  to  believe, 
(oat  the  prince  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  same  who  is  called 
\rtabarzanes,  who  was  competitor  with  Xerxes  for  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  waii 
made  king  of  Pontus  either  by  his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the 
preference  given  to  Xerxes.  His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kiiigdom  during  seven- 
teen generation?.  Mithridates  Eupator,  of 'whom  we  shall  treat  in  this  place, 
was  the  sixteenth  from  him. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  a^  when  he  began  to  reign.*  His  father,  before 
bis  death,  had  appointed  him  his  successor^and  had  given  him  his  mother  for 
ruardian,  who  was  to  govern  jointly  with  him.  He  began  his  reign  by  putting 
ris  mother  and  brother  to  death  ;  and  the  sequel  answered  but  too  well  to  such 
a  beginningof  it.f  Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  except  that 
ime  of  the  Roman  ^nerals,  whom  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  having  sur 
rendered,  and  put  him  into  possession  of  Phrygia,  it  was  soon  after  taken  from 
him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave  rise  to  his  enmi^  for  them.t 

Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  being  dead,  Mithridates  caused  the  two  sons 
oe  had  left  to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  mother  Laodice  was  his  own  sistei , 
and  placed  one  or  his  own  sons,  at  th^t  time  very  youn^,  upon  the  throne,  giv 
m^  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointing  Gordius  hisguardian  ancTregent  i 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  apprehended  that  this  increase  of  power  would 
put  Mithridates  into  a  condition  to  possess  himself  also  of  his  dominions  in  time, 
thought  proper  to  set  up  a  certain  young  man,  who  seemed  veiy  fit  for  such  a 
part,  as  a  third  son  of  Ariarathes.  lie  engaged  Laodice,  whom  he  had  espouseil 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  to  acknowledge  him  as  such ;  and  scnl 
her  to  Rome,  to  assist  and  support,  by  her  presence,  the  claim  of  this  pretended 
•on,  whom  stie  carried  thither  along  with  her.    The  cause  being  brought  Iw- 

•  A.  M.  9880.    Ant.  J.  C.  134.  t  Monoon.  in  ExoorptU  Photii,  e.  33. 
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fore  the  senate,  both  parties  were  condemned,  and  a  decree  passed,  hr  which 
the  Cappadocians  were  declared  free.  But  tive^r  said  they  mtild  not  be  wito 
out  a  king.  The  senate  permitted  them  lo  choose  whom  th^y  diought  fit.  The^ 
elected  ^obarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sylla,  upon  his  quitting  tM 
office  of  praetor,  was  chaiged  with  the  commission  of  establishing  him  upoo  the 
throne.  That  was  the  pretext  for  this  expedition ;  but  the  real  motive  otit  was, 
lo  check  the  enterprises  of  Mithridates,  whose  power  daily  augumenting,  gaw 
umbrage  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commission  the  following  year; 
and  a  j\er  having  defeated  a  great  number  o/  Cappadocians,  and  a  much  greatei 
of  Annenians,  who  came  to  their  aid,  he  expeHed  Gordius,  with  the  preleoded 
Ariarathes,  and  set  Ariobarzanes  in  his  place.*" 

While  Sylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  Persian, 
named  Orobasus,  arrived  at  hU  cany[>  from  king  Arsaces,t  to  oemand  the  alliance 
and*amity  of  the  Romans;  %llaTOceived  him  at  *his  audience,  caused  three 
seats  to  be  placed  in  his  tent ;  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  present ;  another 
for  Orobasus;  and  thatin  the  middle  for  himself.  The  Partmkn  kin^,  offended 
at  his  deputy  for  having  acquiesced  in  this  instance  of. the  Roo^anpride,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Parth^ans  had  '^  intercourse 
with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  Jo,  oppose  the  establishment  of  Ario- 
barzanes ;  but  dissembling  the  mortification  that  conduct  of  the  Romans  gave 
him,  he  resolved  .to.take  an- opportunity' of  being>freFeng«d0pontkeizi..  In  the 
mean  time  he  applied  himself  in  cultiFatiag  ^9od  alliances  for  the  augmentation 
of  bis  strength,  and  began  with  Tigranes,  kin^  of  Armenia,  a  veiy  powerfiil 

Srince.  Armenia  had  at  first  appertained  to  tb^iPersiahs ;  it  came  under  the 
Tacedonians  afterwards ;  and  upon  the  death  c  Mer^nder,  made  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria.  Under  Antiocbus  the  Great.  4o  v  f  hid  generals,  Artazhn 
ind  Zadriades,  with  that  princess  permission,  estabiisbed  thepaselves  in  this  pro- 
lince,  of  which  it  is  probable  they  were  before  governors.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiocbus  they  adhered  to  the  Romans,  who  acknowledged  them  as  kings.  They 
nad  divided  Armenia  into  two  parts.  Ti^nes,  of  whom  we  now  speak,  was 
descended  from  Artaxius.  He  possessed  himself  of  all  Armenia,  subjected 
several  neighbouring  countries  by  his  arms,  and  thereby  formed  a  veiy  power- 
ful kingdom.  Mithridates  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  and 
engaged  him  to  enter  so  far  into  his  project  against  the  Romans,  that  they  agreed 
that  Mithridates  should  have  the  cities  and  countries  they  should  conquer  for 
his  share,  and  Tigranes  the  people,  with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being  carried 
aWav.J 

The  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  Tigranes,  who  de- 
prived Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadociar,  of  which  the  Romans  had  put  him  into  pos- 
session, and  re-established  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Mithridates  in  it.  Nicomedes, 
king  ot  Bithynia,  happened  to  die  about  this  time :  his  eldest  son,  called  also 
Nicomedes,  ought  naturally  to  have  succeeded  him,  and  was  accordingly  jpro- 
claifbad  king ;  but  Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brother  Socrates  against  him, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings 
went  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  decreed  their  re-establi^ment, 
and  sent  Manius  Aquilius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that  decree  in  execution.^ 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  them  to  make  irruptions 
into  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  promising  them  their  support;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  dared  to  attack  so  pcnverful  a  prince  so  neajrhome^  Atleqe^, 
iiuwever.  Nicomedes,  at  the  joint  instances  of  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  be  bad 
promiseci  great  sums  for  his  re-establishment,  and  cf  his  creditors,  Roman  citi«^ 
/ens  settled  in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him  veiy  considerably  for  the  same  olnect, 
could  no  longer  resist  their  solicitations.  He  made  incursions  upon  the  fandf 
ut  Mithridates,  ravaged  all  the  low  countiy  as  far  as  the  city  Amastris^  and  re- 
;unie4  hcDLe  laden  with  booty,  which  he  applied  to  discharging  part  d^his  deblik 

•  A.  M.  3«I4.    Ant  J.  C.  90.  f  This  wm  MitbridatM  II. 
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Mititficbttft  wa«  oof  ignorant  by  wboie  advice  Nicomedu bad  coininiUeei  tbia 

irruption.  He  ini^t  easily  have  repulsed  bim,  havine  a  great  number  of  good 
troops  on  ibot ;  bul  be  did  iK)t  take  tbe  beld.  He  was  glad  to  place  tbe  wrong  on 
the  side  of  tbe  Roman8,  and  to  bave  a  just  cause  for  declaring  war  against  tmm. 
He  })egan  by  making  remonstrances  to  tbeir  generals  and  ambassadors.  Pelo- 
pidas  was  at  tbe  bead  of  tbis  embassy.  He  complained  of  tbe  various  contra 
vention«^  of  tbe  Romans  to  tbe  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between  tbem  and 
Mitbrid^es,  and  in  particular,  of  tbe  protection  granted  by  tbem  to  Nicomedes 
bis  declared  enemj*  Tbe  arobaasaaors  of  tbe  latter  replied  witb  complaints 
on  tbeir  side  of  Miwridales.  Tbe  Romans,  who  were  unwilling  to  declare  tbem- 
ielves  openly  at  pneaeot,  gave  tbem  an  answer  in  loose  and  js^eneral  terms:  tbat 
he  Roman  people  bad  no  intention  tbat  Mitbridates  and  Nicomedes  sbould  in- 
jure eacb  other. 

Mithridate%  who  was  not  satisfied  widt  this  answer,  caused  bis  troops  to  march 
immediately  into  Cappadoda,  en>elled  Ariobarzames  again,  and  set  bis  son 
Ariaratbes  upon  tbe  tnrone^  as  he  bad  done  before.  At  the  sanne  time,  he  sent 
his  ambassadors  to  (he  Roman  generals  to  make  his  apology,  and  to  complain 
o(  tbem  again.  Pelopidas  declared  to  tbem,  tbat  his  master  was  contented 
(bat  tbe  Roman  people  sbould  judge  in  tbe  affair,  and  added,  that  be  had  al- 
re:»1y  sent  bis  ambassadors  to  Riome.  He  exhorted  tbem  not  to  undertake  any 
thing,  till  tbey  bad  receired  the  senate's  orders :  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  war 
that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  For  the  rest,  be  gave  tbem  to 
understand,  tbat  Mitbridates,  in  case  justice  were  refused  him,  was  in  a  condi- 
lion  to  obtain  it  himself.  Tbe  Romans,  highly  offended  at  so  haughty  a  decla- 
ration, made  answer,  that  Mitbridates  bqd  cnrders  immediately  to  withdraw  bis 
troops  from  Cajppadocia,  and  to  cease  to  disturb  Nicomedes  or  Ariobarzanes. 
Tbey  ordered  Pelopidas  to  quit  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not  to  return,  unless 
his  master  obeyed.  The  other  ambassadors  were  no  better  received  at  Rome. 

Tbe  rupture  was  then  inevitable ;  and  tbe  Roman  generals  did  not  wait  till  tbe 
orders  of  tbe  senate  and  people  arrived ;  which  was  what  Mitbridates  had  de- 
sired. Tbe  desi^  he, had  long  formed  of  declaring  war  agamst  tbe  Romans 
bad  occasioned  bis  having  made  many  alliances,  atid  engaged  many  nations  in 
Us  interests.  Twenty-two  languages,  of  as  many  difierent  people,  were  reckoned 
among  his  troops ;  afl  which  Mitbcidates  himself  spoke  with  ttcility.  H  is  army 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse ; 
without  including  one  hundred  and  thirty  armed  chariots,  and  a  fle^*  o**  four 
hundred  ships. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  actbn,he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  his  trcopv 
tor  it,  and  made  them  a  long  discourse,  to  animate  tbem  against  tbe  Romans."^ 
He  represented  to  them,  *'  that  there  was  no  room  for  examining  whether  war 
or  peace  were  to  be  preferred ;  that  tbe  Romans,  by  attacking  them  first,  had 
spared  tbem  tbat  inquiry ;  tbat  tbeir  business  was  to  fight  and  conquer ;  that 
he  assured  himself  ofsuccess,  if  the  troops  persisted  to  act  witb  tbe  same  valour 
tliey  bad  already  shown  upon  so  many  occasions,  and  lately  against  the  same 
enemies,  whom  they  bad  put  to  flight  and  cut  to  pieces  in  Bitnynia  and  Cap- 
padocia ;  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  pre* 
«ent,  when  the  Macsi  infested  and  ravaged  tbe  heart  ofltaty  itself;  when  Rome 
W3S  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars  and  an  innumerable  army  oi  tbe  Cimbri  from 
Germany  overran  all  Italy ;  that  the  time  was  come  for  bumbling  those  proud 
republicans,  who  had  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  rojral  dignity,  and  had 
sworn  to  pull  down  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe ;  tliat  for  tbe  rest,  tbe  war 
his  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon,  was  highly  dilTerent  from  that  tbey  bad 
sustained  with  so  much  valoi;r  m  the  horrid  deserts  and  frozen  regions  of  Scythia . 
that  be  sbould  lead  then^.  into  the  most  fruitful  and  temperate  countiy  of  tbe 


*  I  bare  gn^r  abridged  tliU  discourie,  which  Juttin  rpftciits  tt  length,  at  it  stood  io  Trogut  B)mpeios, 
ivboin  be  i»  only  th«  epitomixer.    The  di«coiir»e  it  a  tpe  iraei  ) '  that  exoelUnt  huloriaii's  ttjlo,  atti 
ffbt  to  make  'ji  vtrr  mucb  regret  the  lost  o*'  Sit  writings 
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world,  abounding  wilh  rich  and  opulent  cities,  whicd  scenied  to  ofler  themselvet 
an  ea^  prey :  that  Asia,  abandonded  to  be  devoured  by  the  insatiable  avarice 
of  the  proconsuls,  the  inexorable  cnieky  ol  tax-iarmers,  and  the  ciy  ing  injua- 
tice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the  name  of  Roman  in  horror,  and  impatiently  ex- 
pected theni  as  her  deliverers :  that  thev  follovired  him  not  so  much  to  a  war 
13  to  assured  victory  and  certain  spoils.'^*  The  army  answered  this  discomw 
jirith  universal  shouts  of  joy,  and  reiterated  protestations  of  service  and  fidelity.] 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in  the  several  parts 
'jf  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Cassius,  who  had  the  govemmeot 
of  the  province  of  Peigamus ;  the  second  by  Manius  Aquilius ;  the  thira  by  QrOp- 
pius,  proconsul  in  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  Each  of  them  had  forty  thousand 
men,  including  the  cavaliy.  Besides  these  troops,  Nicomedes  had  fifty  tbousaod 
foot,  and  six  thousand  horse.  They  bee^an  the  war,  as  1  have  already  observed, 
without  waiting  orders  from  Rome,  and  had  carried  it  on  with  so  much  negli- 
gence, and  so  little  conduct,  that  the^  were  all  three  defeated  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  their  armies  ruined.  Aquilius  and  Oppius  themselves  were  taken  pri- 
sonerSj  and  treated  with  all  kinds  of  insults.  Mithridates,  considering  Aijuilius  as 
the  prmcipal  author  of  the  war,  treated  him  with  the  highest  indignities.  He 
made  him  pass  in  review  before  the  troops,  and  presented  him  as  a  sight  to  the 
people,  mounted  on  an  ass,  obliging  him  to  ciy  out  with  a  loud  voice,tnat  he  was 
Manius  Aquilius.  At  other  times  be  oblig^ed  him  to  walk  on  foot  with  bis  hands 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  horse,  that  drew  him  along.  At  last  he  made  him  swal- 
low molten  lead,  and  put  him  to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tonnents. 
The  people  of  Mittylene  had  treacherously  delivered  him  up  to  Mithridates, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  had  retired  to  their  city  for  the  recoveiy  of 
his  health. 

Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  of  fining  the  people's  hearts  by  his  reptita- 
tion  for  clemency,  sent  home  all  the  ureel^,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  and 
supplied  them  with  provisions  for  their  journey .(  That  instance  of  hL«  g^Dod- 
ness  and  lenity  opened  the  gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him.  The  people  came 
out  to  meet  him  eveiy  where  with  acclamations  of  joy.  Thev  gave  him  ex- 
cessive praises,  called  him  the  preserver,  the  father  of  the  peopfe,  the  deliverer 
of  Asia,  with  all  the  other  names  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  to  which  he  had  a  just 
title,  for  he  passed  for  the  prince  of  his  tiroes,  who  could  drink  most  without 
heing  disordered ;  a  quality  he  valued  himaelf  upon,  and  thought  much  to  his 
nonour.6 

The  fruits  of  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia,  from  whicn 
Nicomedes  was  driven :  of  Phry^ia  and  Mysia.  lately  made  Roman  provinces ; 
nf  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  several  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonicea  a  youi^  maid  of  exquisite  beauty,  named  Mo> 
niina,  he  took  her  along  with  him  in  his  train. 

Mithridates,  considerii^  that  the  Romans,  and  all  the  Italians  in  general,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  different  affairs,  carried  on  secret  intneues 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  his  interests,  sent  private  orders  from  Ephesus,  where 
he  then  was,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  magistrates  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  massacre  them  all  upon  a  certain  day.||  The  women,  children, 
and  domestics  were  included  in  this  prescription.    To  these  orders  was  annexed 

*  Nunc  «e  diremnn  belli  eonditioDem  infredi.  Nem  neqne  calo  Asiie  sue  tempentlut  alfad,  nee  m)* 
ffrrtiliut,  n«^  urfoium  multitudioe  amaeniut ;  ma^^nainque  temporU  partem,  non  ut  inilttiatn,  sed  utfettaa 
diem,  acturos,  bello  dubiom  facili  mngit  an  uben — tantumque  ae  arida  eipectat  Asia,  ot  eUam  rocibvsro' 
'.••t;  adeoillis  odium  Romanorum  incuuit  rapacitas  proconialum,  lectjo  publicanorum,  calamois  Ihium.-* 

Juttia Sectio  publicanorum,  •*  in  thispasMge,  properlj  tifnifiea  Uie  forcible  lale  of  the  ^oods  of  tboM, 

who,  for  default  of  payment  of  taxes  ana  imposts,  had  their  estates  and  effiects  seized  on  and  sold  hj  tb» 
publicans.'*  Caluranm  litum,  **  are  the  unjust  quirks  and  chicanerj  which  served  as  pretexts  for  depriw>> 
11^  the  rich  of  their  estates,  either  upon  account  of  taxes,  or  under  some  olhe^  colour.*' 

t  Justin.  1.  S8.  c  3—7.  * 

I  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales-  p.  4(n.    Athen.  1.  r.  p.  319.    Cic  Orat.  pro  Flaeco,  n.  60. 

^  Plut  Sjmpos.  L  i.  p.  654. 
I  Is  MM  dis.  tota  Asia,  tot  in  eiritatttras,  uno  nantio,  utqoe  nna  literamoB  sipuficatione«  citm  Btmm 
-Meaados  trneidaadosque  den^taTiU— Ci« 
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a  piohibition  to  give  interment  to  those  who  should  be  killea  Their  estatM 
taid  effects  were  to  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  king  and  the  murderers. 
A  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  such  as  should  conceal  the  living  or  bury  the  dead , 
and  a  reward  appointed  for  whoever  discovered  those  that  were  hid.  Liberty 
was  given  to  the  slaves  who  killed  their  masters ;  and  debtors  forgiven  hall 
tbeir  debts,  fc  r  killing  their  creditors.  Tfie  recital  only  of  this  sangumary  order 
is  enough  to  make  one  tremble  with  horror.  What  then  must  have  been  the 
desolation  in  all  these  provinces,  when  it  was  put  in  execution !  Eighty  thousand 
Romans  and  Italians  were  butchered  in  consequence  of  it.  Some  make  tne 
slain  amoun«  to  almost  twice  that  number.* 

Having  been  informed  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  at  Cos,  he  sent  people 
thither  to  seize  it.  Cleopatra,  <^ueen  of  ^:ypt,  had  deposited  it  there,  when 
she  undertook  the  war  in  Phcenicia,  against  her  son  Lathyrus.  Besides  this  trea- 
sure, they  found  ei^M  hundred  talents,  which  the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  de- 
posited tliere,  when  they  saw  the  war  ready  to  break  out.f 

All  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general  slauja[hter  in  Asia,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Rhodes,  which  received  them  with  joy,  and  anorded  them  a  se- 
cure retreat.  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  that  city  ineffectually,  which  be  was  soon 
obliged  to  raise,  afler  having  been  in  danger  of  being  taken  himself  in  a  sea- 
fight,  wherein  he  lost  many  of  his  ships.]; 

When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor,  Mithridates  sent  Arcbe^ 
laus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  ot  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  into  Greece.  That  general  took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for  his  residence, 
giving  all  orders  from  thence  in  regard  to  the  war  on  that  side.  During  his  sta^ 
mere,  he  engaged  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece  in  the  interests  of  hit 
master.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians, 
an«i  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  sent  them  the  sacred  treasure, 
kept  in  that  islaild  by  Aristion,  to  whom  he  ^ave  two  thousand  men  as  a  guard 
for  the  money.  Aristion  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Epicunis. 
He  employed  the  two  thousand  men  under  his  command  to  seize  all  authority 
at  Athens,  where  he  exercised  a  most  cruel  tyranny,  putting  many  of  the  citi 
zens  to  death,  and  sending  many  to  Mithridates,  upon  pretence  tliat  they  were 
of  the  Roman  faction.§ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sylla  was  charp^ed  with  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Greece  with  five  legions,  and  some 
cohorts  and  cavalry.  Mithridates  was  at  that  time  at  Pergamus,  where  he  dis- 
tributed riches,  governments,  and  other  rewards  to  his  friends.ll 

Upon  Sylla's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  except  Athens, 
which,  subjected  to  the  tyrant  Aristion's  yoke,  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  op- 
pa<^  him.  The  Roman  general  having  entered  Attica,  divided  his  troops  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
wiUi  the  other  marched  in  person  to  the  i)ort  of  Piraeus,  which  was  a  kind  of 
second  city,  where  Archelaus  had  shut  himself  up,  relyinc;  upon  the  strength 
of  the  place,  the  walls  being  almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  of  hewn  stone. 
The  work  was  indeed  very  strong,  and  had  been  raised  by  the  order  of  Pen- 
cles  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  hopes  of  victoiy  depending  solely  upon 
this  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla  He  employed  all  sorts  of  e> 
^ines  in  battering  it,  and  made  contmua.  assauits  If  he  had  waited  a  little, 
he  might  have  taken  the  higher  oitv  without  striking  a  blow,  which  was  reduced 
by  famine  t^  the  last  extremity.  But  being  in  haste  to  return  to  Rome,  and  ap- 
prehending toe  changes  that  might  happen  there  in  his  absence,  he  spare'] 
neither  danger,  attacks,  nor  expense,  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  that 
war.  Without  enumerating  the  rest  of  llie  warlike  stores  and  equipage,  twenty 
thcN^l  i  mulcts  were  constantly  employed  in  working  the  machines  only.  Wood 

*  A.  M.  3916.    Ant  J.  C.  88.    Appiui.  p.  185.     Cic.  in  Ormt.  pro  Lcce  Mantl.  n.  7. 

t  AmUo.  p.  18<t.    jMcpk.  Antiq.  1.  xW.  c  13.  t  Appiui*  p.  ISS— 188.    Diod.  in  £xc«rpt.  p.  40S 

%  TlA.  i«  SjUa,  p.  4Si-  Ul,    Appiui  %  Mtthrid.  p.  188—197  |  A.  M.  9917.    Ant.  J.  C.  ST. 
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happening  to  fall  di  )rt,  from  the  great  consumption  made  of  it  in  the  madii 
which  were  often  either  broken  or  spoiled  by  the  vast  weight  they  earned,  o? 
burnt  by  (he  enemy,  he  did  not  spare  the  sacred  groves.  He  cut  down  the  treei 
In  the  walks  of  the  Academy  and  Lycaeum,  which  were  the  finest  and  best  plan- 
ned in  the  suburbs,  and  caused  the  high  wails  that  joined  the  port  to  the  city 
to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  works  and 
carrying  on  his  approaches. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  great  sumij^f  money  in  this  war,  and  desired  to  attack 
ihe  soldiers  to  his  interests,  and  lo  animate  them  by  great  rewards,  be  had  re- 
course to  the  inviolable  treasures  of  the  temples,  and  caused  the  finest  and  must 
precious  gifts, consecrated  at  Epidaurus  and  Olympia,  to  be  brought  from  theoce. 
He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delpbos,  "  that  they  would  act 
wisely  in  ^lending  him  the  treasures  of  the  god,  because  they  would  oe  more  se- 
cure in  his  hands  ;  and  if  he  should  be  obligea  to  make  use  of  them,  he  would 
return  the  value  after  the  war."  At  the  same  time  he  sent  one  of  his  friends^ 
named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phocis,  to  Delphos,  to  receive  all  those  treasures  bY 
weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  was  afraid,  out  of  reverence  for  the  god, 
to  meddle  with  the  gifts  consecrated  to  him,  and  wept,  in  the  presence  ut  the 
Amphictyons,  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him.  Upon  which  some  person  there 
having  said,  that  he  beard  the  sound  ot  Apollo's  lyre  from  the  inside  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, Caobis,  whether  he  really  believed  it,  or  was  for  taking  that  occasif»n 
to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religious  awe,  wrote  him  an  account  of  what  happened. 
Sylla,  deridii^  his  simplicity,  replied,  **  that  he  was  surprised  he  should  not  com- 
prehend, that  singing  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  by  no  means  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment ;  and  therefore  he  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  treasures  boldly,  ano 
be  assured,  that  the  god  saw  him  do  it  with  pleasure,  and  gave  them  to  him 
himself.*'  , 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  observes  upon  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
Roman  generals,  and  those  of  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  former,  whom 
merit  alqne  had  raised  to  office,  and  who  had  no  views  from  employments  but 
the  public  cood^Jcnew  how  to  make  the  soldiers  respect  and  obey  them,  with- 
out descending  to  use  low  and  unworthy  methods  for  that  purpose.    They  com- 


vate  persons  in  their  Irain  and  equipage,*  they  put  the  state  to  no  other  expense 
in  the  discharge  of  their  offices  than  what  was  reasonable  and  necessai^,  con- 
ceiving it  more  shameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter  his  soldiers  than  to  fear  ms  ene- 
mies. Things  wejne  much  changed  in  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  Ro- 
man generals,  abandoned  to  insatiable  ambition  and  luxuiy,  were  obliged  to 
make  thcmsejves  slaves  to  their  soldiers,  and  buy  their  services  by  gifts  propor- 
tioned to  their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  toleration  and  impunity  ofthe  greates4 
crimes.     .   .  ' 

Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want  of  money  to  satisfy  b:s 
triops,  and  th^  more  than  ever,  for  cany  ing  on  the  siege  he  had  engaged  in ;  the 
success  of  yvhich  seemed  to  him  of  the  highest  importance,  both  as  to  nishonour  and 
safety.  He  was  for  depriving  Mithridates  of  the  only  city  he  bad  left  in  Greece, 
and  which^by  preventing  the  Romans  from  passing  into  Asia,  nrade  all  bop>esot 
conquering  that  prince  vain,  and  would  oblige  Sylla  to  return  shamefully  in(« 
llaly,  where  he  would  have  found  more  terrible  enemies  in  Marius  and  bis  fac- 
tion. He  was  besides  sensibly  galled  by  the  offensive  railleiy  in  which  Aristion 
indulged  every  day  against  himself  and  bis  wife  Metella. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  was  conducted  with  moti 
rigour ;  for  both  sides  behaved  with  incredible  courage  and  resolution.  The 
snrties  wen    rsquent,  and  attended  with  almost  battles  in  form,  in  which  thr 

*  *Amto»  ts  'ttTf  ^vxaTt  ^!W  >ix?i  zci  5arav*.rf  k.'T.'\«rt  Jv7Ef. 
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ilanrfatef  was  great,  and  the  loss  generally  not  very  unequal.  The  bcvjosreci 
would  not  have  oeen  in  a  condition  to  have  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  u  the^ 
had  not  received  several  considerable  reinforcements  by  sea. 

What  hurt  them  the  most,  was  the  secret  treachery  of  two  Athenian  s.aves 
that  were  in  the  Piraeus.  Those  slaves,  whether  out  of  affection  to  the  Roman 
party,  or  desirous  of  providing  for  their  own  safety,  in  case  the  place  were  taken, 
ivrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  that  passed  within,  and  threw  them^  wKh  slings  to 
the  Romans;  so  that  whatever  wise  measures  Archelaus  took,  who  defended 
the  Piraeus,  while  Ariston  commanded  in  the  city,  were  rendered  useless.  He 
resk^ved  to  make  a  general  sally :  the  traitors  threw  a  leaden  ball  with  this  in- 
telligence upon  It :  **  To-morrow  at  such  ar  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your 
works,  and  the  horse  your  canop."  Sylla  laid  ambushes,  and  repulsed  tite  be- 
sieged with  loss.  A  convoy  otppovisions  was  in  the  night  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  city,  that  was  in  want  of  every  thing.  Upon  advice  of  the  same  kind, 
the  convoy  was  intercepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  tnese  disadvantages,  the  Athenians  defended  themselves 
like  lions.  They  found  means  either  to  bum  most  of  the  machines  erected 
against  the  walls,  or  by  undermining  them,  to  throw  them  down  and  break  them 
to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  with  no  less  vigour.  V»j  the  help"  of 
mines,  also,  they  made  a  passage  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  under  which  they 
excavated  the  ground,  and  having  propt  the  foundations  with  beams  of  weod, 
they  aAerwards  set  fire  to  the  props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  sulphur,  and 
tow.  When  those  beams  were  burned,  part  of  tne  wall  fell  down  with  a  hor- 
rible  noise,  and  a  large  breach  was  opened,  through  which  the  Romans  advanced 
to  the  assault.  The  battle  continued  a  great  while  with  eoual  ardour  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  Romans  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  The  next  day  they 
renewed  the  attack.  The  besieged  had  built  a  new  wall  during  the  night  i.-i 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place  where  the  other  had  fallen ;  aiiS  the  Romans 
found  it  impossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to  attack  the  Pireeus 
no  longer,  but  confined  himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.  The  city,  on  the 
other  side,  was  at  the  last  extremity.  A  bushel  of  barley  had  been  sold  in  it  for 
a  thousand  drachmas.  The  inhabitants  did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots, 
wnich  the^  found  about  the  citadel,  but  the  flesh  of  horses,  ana'the  leather  ot 
shoes,  which  they  boiled  soft.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  misery,  the  tyrant 
passed  his  days  and  nights  in  debauch.  The  senators  and  priests  went  to  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to  obtain  a 
capitulation  from  Sylla :  be  dispersed  them  witn  arrows,  and  in  that  manner 
drove  them  from  his  presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies  to  Sylla,  till  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies  made  no  proposals,  and  asked 
nothing  of  him  to  the  purpose,  but  ran  on  in  praising  and  extolling  Theseus, 
Eumolpus,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Medeii,  Sylla  was  tired 
with  their  discourse, and  interrupted  them  by  sayii^,  "  You  may  go  back  again, 
and  keep  your  rhetorical  flourishes  to  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent 
to  Athens  to  be  informed  of  your  anci<mt  prowess  but  to  chastise  four  icodcm 
revolt." 

During  the  audience,  some  spies  having  entered  the  city,  overheard  by  chance 
some  old  men  talking  of  the  quarter  called  Ceramicus,''^  and  blaming  the  tyrant 
exceedingly  for  not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  that  was  the  only  place 
by  which  the  enemy  might  easily  scale  the  waUs.  Ai  their  return  into  th 
camp,  they  related  what  they  had  heard  to  Sylla.  The  parley  had  been  to  m 
purpose.  Sylla  did  not  ne^fect  the  intelligence  given  htm.  The  next  night  he 
went  in  person  to  take  a  view  of  the  place ;  and  finding  the  wall  actually  a 
eessible,  he  ordered  ladders  to  be  raised  against  it,  b^gon  the  attack  there,  and 
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having  made  himself  master  of  the  wall,  after  a  weak  resistance  enterted  die 
city*  He  would  not  suflfer  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  but  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  who,  in  several  houses,  found  human  flesh  which  had  been 
dressed  to  be  eaten.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  next  day  al!  the  slaves 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  who  had  escaped 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers^  who  were  a  very  small  number.  He  besieged  The 
citadel  the  same  day,  where  Ariston,  and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 
were  soon  so  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrender.  The 
tyrant,  hisguard8,and  all  who  bad  been  in  office  under  him,  were  put  to  dea  h 

Some  few  days  after,  Syila  made  himself  master  of  the  riraeus,  and  burred 
all  its  fortifications,  especially  the  arsenal,  whi(^  had  been  built  by  Philo,  the 
celebrated  architect,  and  was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Archelaus,  by  the  help  ol 
his  fleet  had  retired  to  Munichia,  another  port  of  Attica. 

This  year  was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  Taxiles,  one  of  his  generals, 
arrived  m  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  ninety  chariots  armed  with  sc^tb^. 
Aiphelaus,  that  general's  brother,  was  at  that  time  in  the  port  of  Munichia,  and 
would  neither  remove  from  the  sea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans ;  but 
he  endeavoured  to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  This  was  veiy 
wise  conduct,  for  Sylla  began  to  be  in  want  of  them  ;  so  that  famine  obliged 
him  to  quit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of  Boeotia,  where  Hortensius 
joined  him.  Their  troops  being  united,  they  took  possession  of  a  fertile  emi 
nence  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Elatea,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  rivulet 
When  they  had  formed  their  camp,  the  enemy  could  immediately  discover  their 
small  number,  which  amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred horse.  This  induced  the  generals  of  Archelaus  to  press  him  in  tbe  warmest 
manner  to  proceed  to  action.  They  did  not  obtain  his  consent  without  great 
difficulty.  They  immediately  began  to  move,  and  covered  the  whole  plain 
with  horses,  chariots,  and  their  innumerable  trooos :  for  when  the  two  brothers 
were  joined,  their  army  was  very  formidable.  The  noise  and  cries  of  so  many 
thousand  men  preparing  for  battle,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  theu 
array,  were  equally  terrible.  The  brightness  of  their  armour,  magnificently 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  and  Scythian 
rx>at8  of  arms,  mingled  with  the  glitter  oi  brass  and  steel,  reflected  a  kind  of 
rays,  which,  while  they  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  soul  with  terror.* 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their  intrench ments.  Sylla. 
not  being  able  by  his  discourse  and  remonstrances  to  remove  their  fear,  and  not 
being  willing  to  force  them  to  fight  In  their  present  discouragement,  was  obliged 
to  lie  still,  and  suffer,  though  with  great  impatience,  the  bravadoes  and  insult- 
ing derision  of  the  barbarians.  They  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him 
in  consequence,  that  they  neglected  to  observe  any  discipline.  Few  of  them 
kept  within  their  intrencbments ;  the  rest,  for  the  sake  of  plunder^  dispersed  in 
great  troops,  and  removed  considerably,  and  even  several  dajrs'  journey,  from 
the  camp.    Th^  plundered  and  ruined  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  last  despair,  when  he  saw  the  cities  of  the  allies  destroyed 
before- his  eyes,  for  want  of^ power  to  make  his  army  fight.  He  at  last  thought 
of  a  stratagegi,  which  was  t9  give  the  (xoops  no  repose,  and  to  keep  them  in- 
cessantly at  work  in  turning  the  little  river  Uephisus,  which  was  near  his  camp, 
•andJn  uiggine  deep  and  large  fosses,  under  pretence  of  their  better  security ;  * 
but  with  the  design,  that  when  they  should  be  tired  of  such  great  fatigues,  they 
might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  b  the  continuance  of  their  labour.  His 
stratagem  was  successful.  After  having  worked  without  intermission  three  day8| 
as  Sylla,  according  to  custom,  was  taking  a  view  of  their  progress,  they  cned 
out  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Sylla  suffered  him- 
self to  be  exceedingly  entreated,  and  did  not  comply  for  some  time :  but  when 
he  saw  their  ardour  increase  from  this  opposition,  he  made  them  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 
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The  battle  was  lougfat  near  Cheronasa.  The  enemy  had  possessed  them* 
elves,  with  a  mat  body  o^  troops,  of  a  very  advantageous  pK)st,  called  Thu« 
rium :  it  was  toe  ridge  w  a  steep  mountain,  which  extended  itself  upon  the  left 
flank  of  the  Romans,  am  was  very  proper  to  check  their  motions.  Two  men 
of  Cheronsa  came  to  Sylla,  and  promised  him  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  post, 
if  be  would  give  them  a  small  number  of  chosen  troops,  which  he  did.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  divided  his  horse  between 
the  two  win^,  taking  the  right  himself,  and  giving  the  leA  to  Murena.  Galba 
and  Hortctjsius  formed  a  second  line.  Hortensius,  on  the  leA  of  it,  supported 
Murena ;  while  Galba,  on  the  ri^ht,  did  the  same  for  Sylla.  The  barbarians 
had  already  beeun  to  extend  their  horse  and  light-armed  foot,  in  a  hrjge  com- 
pass, with  the  design  of  surrounding  the  second  line,  and  charging  it  in  the 
rear. 

At  that  instant,  the  two  raec  of  Cheronsa  having  gained  the  top  of  Thurium, 
with  their  small  troops,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  showed  them- 
selves 00  a  sudden.  The  barbarians,  surprised  and  terrified,  immediately  took 
to  flight.  Pressing  against  each  other  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  they 
ran  precipitately  down  it  before  the  enemy,  who  charged  and  pursued  them 
closely  down  the  bill ;  so  that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the 
mountain.  Of  those  that  escaped,  some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Murena,  who  had 
just  before  formed  himself  in  battle.  Having  marched  against  them,  he  inter- 
cepted, and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them  :  the  rest,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain their  camp,  fellliack  on  the  main  body  of  their  troops  with  so  much  pre- 
cipitation, that  they  threw  the  whole  army  into  terror  ana  confusion,  and  madt. 
their  generals  lose  much  time  in  restoring  order,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  their  defeat. 

Sylla,  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched  against  them  with  so  much 
vigour,  and  passed  the  space  between  the  two  armies  with  such  rapidity,  that 
be  prevented  the  effect  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Tne  force  of 
these  chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of  their  course,  which  gave  impe- 
tuosity and  violence  to  their  motion  :  instead  of  which,'  a  short  space,  that  did 
not  leave  room  for  their  career,  rendered  them  useless  and  ineffectual,  as  the 
barbarians  experienced  at  this  time.  The  first  chariots  came  on  so  slowly,  and 
with  so  little  effect,  that  the  Romans  easily  pushed  them  back,  and  with  great 
noise  and  loud  laughter  called  for  more,  as  was  customary  at  Home  in  the  cha 
riot-races  of  the  circus.  ' 

After  those  chaitots  were  removed,  the  two  armies  came  to  blows.  The  bar 
t)arians  presented  their  long  pikes,  and  kept  close  order  with  their  bucklers 
joined,  so  that  they  could  not  be  broken ;  and  the  Romans  threw  down  theii 
javelins,  and,  with  swbrd  in  hand,  removed  the  enemies'  pikes,  in  order  to  ioin 
and  charge  them  with  great  fury.  What  increased  their  animosity  was  the  sight 
of  fifleen  thousand  slaves,  whom  the  kine's  generals  had  withdrawn  from  them 
by  the  promise  of^heir  liberty,  and  posted  among  the  heavy  armed  foot.  Those 
slaves  had  so  much  resolution  and  Bravery,  that  they  sustained  the  shock  of  the 
Roman  foot  without  giving  way.  Their  battle  was  so  deep  and  so  well  closed, 
that  the  Romans  could  neither  break  nor  move  them,  till  the  light-armed  fool 
of  the  second  line  had  thrown  them  into  disorder,  by  the  discharge  of  their  ar- 
rows, and  of  stories  from  their  slings,  which  forced  them  to  give  ^und. 

Archelaus  havine  made  bis  right  wine  advance  to  surround  the  leA  of  the  R(^ 
mans,  Hortensius  led  on  the  troops  under  his  command  to  take  him  in  flank ; 
which  Archelaus  seeing,  he  ordered  two  thousand  horse  to  wheel  about.  Hor- 
tensius, upon  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by  that  great  body  of  horse,  re- 
tired by  degrees  toward  the  mountains,  perceiving  himself  too  far  from  the  main 
body,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  surrounded  by  the  eneiwy.  Sylla,  with  great 
part  of  his  right  wing  that  had  not  vet  engaged,  marched  to  his  relief.  From 
the  dusi  .-aised  by  those  troops,  Archelaus  iudged  what  they  were,  and  leaving 
Hortensius.  he  turned  about  toward  the  place  Sylla  had  quitted,  in  hopes  hi 
thuuld  find  00  difliculty  in  defeating  be  right  wing  without  its  general. 
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Tallies  a  the  same  time  led  on  his  foot,  armed  with  hrazen  shields,  sgainsi 
Murena ;  Wi>ile  each  side  raised  great  cries«  which  made  the  neighbouriie  idlle 
resound.  Sylla  Halted  on  that  noise,  not  knowing  waU  to  which  side  he  sbould 
hasten.  At  length  he  thought  it  most  expedient  to  Kturn  to  his  former  post, 
and  support  his  right  wine.  He  therefore  sent  Hortensius  to  assist  Murena  with 
fojr  cohorts,  and  taking  the  fiAh  with  him,  he  flew  to  his  right  wing,  which  he 
found  engaged  in  battle  with  Archelaus,  neither  side  having  the  advantage.  But 
as  soon  ashe  appeared,  that  wing,  taking  new coura&:e  from  the  presence  of 
their  general,  opened  their  way  through  the  troops  of  Archelaus,  put  them  ta 
flight,  and  pursued  them  vigorously  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  his  ^at  success,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Murena.  Fmding  him  also  victorious,  and  that  he  had  defeated  Taziles,  he 
joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanouished.  A  great  number  of  the  barbariaos 
were  killed  in  the  plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces  in  endeavouring  to 
gain  their  camp ;  so  that,  of  mamr  thousand  men,  only  ten  thousand  escaped^ 
who  fled  to  the  city  of  Chalcis.  Sylla  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  only  fourteeo 
of  his  men  were  missing,  and  that  two  of  them  returned  the  same  evenii^. 

To  celebrate  so  great  a  victoiy,  he  gave  the  music-games  at  Thebes,  and 
caused  judges  to  come  from  the  neighTOuring  Grecian  cities  to  distribute  the 
prizes ;  for  ne  had  an  implacable  aversion  to  the  Thebans.  He  even  depiiTed 
them  of  half  their  territory,  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  Jupi- 
ter Olympus ;  and  decreed,  that  the  money  he  had  taken  out  of  the  temples  of 
those  gods  should  be  repaid  out  of  their  revenues.* 

These  games  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  receive*^  advice,  that  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  of  the  adverse  party,  for,  at  this  time,  the  divisions  between  Mariusand 
Sylla  were  at  the  highest,  had  been  elected  consul,  and  had  already  creased  the 
Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  appearance  against  Mithridates,  but  in  reality  gainst 
himself.  For  thb  reason  he  began  his  march  to  Tliessaly,  as  with  design  to 
meet  him.  But  oh  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Melitea«  in  Thessaly,  news  came  to 
him  from  all  sides,  that  all  the  places  he  had  left  i«>  his  rear  were  plundered  by 
another  of  the  king's  Vrmies,  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first :  for 
Dorylaus  had  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were 
eighty  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped,  the  most  warlike,  and  best  disciplined 
of  all  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  ana  thrown  himself  into  Boeotia,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  whole  country,  in  order  to  bring  Sjrlla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus 
would  have  diverted  him  from  that  design,  by  giving  him  an  exact  account  of 
the  battle  he  hkd  so  lately  lost ;  but  his  counsel  and  reoDoffetrances  had  no  ef- 
fect. He  soon  knew  that  tne  advice  he  had  given  him  was  highly  reasonable  and 
judicious. 

He  chose  the  plain  of  OrchometK>s  for  the  field  of  battle.  Sylla  caused  fosses 
to  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,  to  deprive  the  enemy-oi  the  advantage  ol 
an  open  countiy,  and  to  remove  them  toward  the  marshes^  The  barban'ans 
foil  turiously  on  the  wori£men,  dispersed  them,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that 
supported  them.  Syila^  seeing  his  army  flying  in  this  manner,  quitted  his  horse 
immediately,  and  seising  one  of  his  ensigns^  he  pushed  forward  toH-ard  the 
enemy  throujg^h  those  that  fled,  crying  to  them,  '*  For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it 

Slorious  to  dfe>faeFev    But  for  you,  when  you  shall  be  asked  where  you  aban- 
oned  jour  general,  irememb^  to  say,  it  was  at  Orchomenos."    They  coiiM 
not  sufler  those ireproaches,  and  returned  to  the  chai^  with  such  fury  that  the 
troops  of  Archelaus  turned  their  backs.    The  barbarians  came  on  again  in  bet 
ter  order  than  before,  and  were  again  repulsed  wrth  greater  loss. 

The  nextday  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  toward  the  enemy's  camp, 
to  continue  his  trenches,  and  ialline  upon  those  who  were  detached  to  skirmish 
and  drive  away  the  workmen,  he  charged  them  so  furiously,  that  he  put  them  to 
flight.  These  threw  the  troops  who  had  continued  in  the  camp,  intoaucb  teirar. 
tut  they  were  afraid  to  stay  to  defend  it.    Sylla  entered  it  with  tbatB  that  fled, 
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awi  made  biinself  master  of  it.    The  marshes  in  a  moment  were  dyed  with 
bkcdy  and  the  dike  filled  with  dead  bodies.    The  enemies,  in  different  attacks 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  troops ;  Archelaus  continued  a  great  while  hid  i^ 
the  marshes,  and  escaped  at  last  to  C  halcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into  great  consteinatioa 
Howerer,  as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful  in  resources,  he  did  not  lose  cou- 
rage, and  applied  nim^elf  to  repair  his  losses  by  making  new  levies.  But  firon. 
the  fear  that  nis  ill  success  might  give  birth  to  some  revolt  or  conspiracy  againsi 
bis  person,  as  had  already  happened,  he  took  the  bloody  precaution  of  putting 
all  whom  be  suspected  to  deatn,  without  sparing  even  bis  best  friends. 

He  was  not  more  success  ul  in  Asia  than  his  eenerals  had  been  in  Greece. 
Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman  army  there,  oeat  the  remainder  of  his  best 
troops.  He  pursued  thf?  vanquished  as  far  as  the  eates  of  Per^mus,  where 
Mithridates  resided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  that  place  himself;  and  retire  to 
Pitane,  a  maritime  place  of  Troas.  Fimbria  pursued  him  thither,  and  invests 
him  by  land.  But  as  he  had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  he  sent  to  Lucul- 
lus,  who  cruised  in  the  nei^bouring  seas  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  represented 
to  him  that  he  might  acquire  immortal  glory  by  seizing  the  person  of  Mithri- 
dates, who  could  not  escape  him,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  so  important  a  war 
Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of  two  different  factions.  The  latter  would  not  be 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  other.  So  that  Af  ithridates  escaped  by  sea  to 
Mitylene,  and  extricated  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  fault 
cost  them  very  dear,  and  is  not  extraordinary  in  states  where  misunderstand- 
ings subsist  between  the  ministers  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  which  make 
them  neglect  the  public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  gloiy  of  theit 
rivals.* 

Lucullus  afterwards  beat  Mithridates  at  sea  tvyce,  and  gained  two  gpreat  vic- 
tories over  him.  This  happy  success  was  the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  not 
expected  from  Lucullus  to  aistinguish  himself  by  military  exploits.  He  had 
passed  his  youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar ;  and  during  his  bein^  quaestor  in  Asia, 
the  province  had  always  enjoyed  peace.  But  so  happy  a  genius  as  his  did  not 
want  to  be  taught  by  experience,  what  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  and  is 
generally  the  growth  of  many  years.  ^  He  supplied  that  defect  in  some  measure. 
By  employing  the  whole  time  of  his  journey,  by  land  and  sea,  partl^r  in  asking 
questions  of  persons  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  partly  in  instructing 
himself  by  the  reading  of  history ;  so  that  he  arrived  in  Asia  a  complete  gene- 
ral, tnough  he  lefl  Rome  with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.t 

While  Sylla  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the  faction  that  opposed  him,  and 
at  that  time  engrossed  all  power  at  Rome,  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  Cinna  and  Carbo  treated  the  noblest  and  most  considerable 
persons  with  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Most  of  these,  to  avoid  this 
insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to  retire  to  Sylla*s  camp,  as  a  place  of  safety ; 
io  that  in  a  short  time,  Sylla  had  a  little  senate  about  him.  His  wife  Metella, 
having  escaped  with  great  difficulty  with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account, 
that  his  enemies  had  Dumed  his  house,  and  ruined  his  lands ;  and  begged  him 
to  depart  immediately  to  the  relief  of  those  who  remained  in  Rome,  and  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  made  victims  of  the  same  furjr. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one.^de,  the  miserable  condi- 
tion to  which  his  country  was  reduced,  inclined  himlo  march  directly  to  its  re- 
lief;  on  the  other,  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  imperfect  so  great  and  im*^ 
portant  an  affiiir  as  the  war  with  Mithridates.    While  he  was  in  this  cruel  di- 

•  Plut  in  Sylla.  p.  466—468.     Id.  in  Locul.  p.  503.     Appiao.  p.  204— 9ia 

JAA  Mittwidattcnm  ballnm  miisaf  a  tenatu,  non  modo  opinioneoa  ricit  omnium  que  de  rirtuta  eju  erat, 
etiam  gloriam  mperiorum.  Idqoa  eo  fuit  mirabilius,  quod  ab  eo  laus  iraperatoria  non  espactabatnr, 
qui  adolescentiam  in  (orensi  opera,  qusttane  diuturnom  tempus,  Murena  belluo*  in  Ponto  gerente,  in  A»i« 
pace  conforopMrat.  Sed  increoiblUsqandam  inganii  magiutudonondesideravit  indoeilem  utut  disoiplinaai 
ItaqM.  c«m  totum  iter  et  narif  ationem  coBsmnpaMeU  partim  in  percontando  a  paritii,  partim  in  rebw 
i;MUt  lafeaJi* ;  in  Atiam  factvs  imparator  renit.  com  MMt  Roma  profeotns  rei  nulitaria  rndif.— Cic.  At* 
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lemma,  a  merchant  came  to  him,  to  treat  with  him  in  secret  frum  Airfif law  ^  usA 
to  make  him  some  proposals  of  an  accommodatiun.  He  was  so  exceediiiglT 
rejoiced  when  this  man  had  explained  Iiis  commission,  that  he  made  aU  p>otBi- 
bfe  haste  to  have  a  conference  with  thai  general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  near  the  little  city  of  De- 
lium.  Archelaus,  who  did  not  know  how  important  it  was  to  Sylla,  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  repass  into  Italy,  proposed  to  him  the  uniting  his  interest  with 
that  of  Micnridates;  and  added,  that  his  master  would  supply  him  with  nocnej, 
tixKjps,  and  ships,  for  a  war  against  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marius. 

SylJa,  without  seeming  offended  at  first  with  such  proposal,  eidiorted  hiin,oo 
ills  side,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  slavery  in  which  he  lived,  under  an  im- 
perious and  cruel  prince.  He  added,  that  he  mi^ht  take  upon  him  the  title  ot 
king  in  his  government,  and  offered  to  have  him  declared  the  ally  and  friesd  of 
the  Roman  people,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  undet 
h|^  command.  Archelaus  rejected  that  proposal  with  indie^nation,  and  even  ex- 
pressed to  the  Roman  general,  how  much  he  thought  himself  injured  by  the  sup- 
position of  his  being  capable  of  such  a  treason.  Upon  which  S^f Ha,  assuming 
the  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity  so  natural  to  the  Romans,  said  to  him,  ^'  if,  being 
only  a  slave,  and  at  hest  but  an  officer  of  a  barbarian  king,  you  look  upon  it 
as  a  baseness  to  guit  the  service  of  your  master,  how  dare  you  to  propose  the 
abandoning  the  interests  of  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as  me  ?  Do  Toa 
imagine  our  condition  and  affairs  to  be  equal  ?  Have  you  forgot  my  vjctones  ? 
Do  you  not  remember  that  you  are  the  self-same  Archelaus  whom  I  have  de- 
feated in  two  battles,  and  forced  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  manbes  of 
Orchomenos  ?" 

Archelaus,  confounded  hj  so  haughtv  an  answer,  sustained  himself  no  lonra 
in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiation.  Syflagot  the  ascendant  entirely;  and^mc- 
tating  the  law  as  victor,  proj^sed  the  following  conditions :  "  that  Mithridates 
should  renounce  Asia  ana  Paphlagonia  :  that  he  should  restore  Bithynia  to  Ni- 
comedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes :  that  he  should  pay  the  Romans  twc 
thousand  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  furnish  him  seventy  armed 
galleys,  with  their  whole  e<]uipage  :  and  that  Sylla,  on  his  side,  should  secure 
to  Mithridates  the  rest  ^f  his  dommions,  and  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people."  Archelaus  seemed  to  approve  those  conditions ; 
and  despatched  a  courier  immediately  to  communicate  them  to  Mithridates. 
Sjrila  set  out  for  the  Hellespont,  canying  Archelaus  with  him,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  honours. 

He  received  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  at  Larissa,  who  came  to  declare 
to  him.  that  their  master  accepted  and  ratified  all  the  other  articles,  but  that  he 
desired  he  would  not  deprive  him  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  that  as  to  the  seventj 
galleys,  he  could  by  no  means  comply  with  that  article.  Sylla,  offended  at  this 
refusal,  answered  them  in  an  angiy  tone, "  What  say  you  ?  Would  Mithridates 
keep  possession  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  does  he  refuse  me  the  galleys  I  demanded  ? 
I  expected  to  have  seen  him  return  me  thanks  upon  his  knees,  for  having  on^ 
left  nim  the  hand  with  which  he  butchered  a  hundred  thousand  Romans,  m 
will  change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to  Asia ;  though  at  present,  in  the  midst  of 
his  court  at  Pergamus,  he  meditates  plans  for  a  war  he  never  saw."  Such  was 
the  lofty  style  of  Sylla,  who  gave  Mithridates  to  understand  at  the  same  time, 
tii.'it  ha  would  not  u=o  ^ucb  language,  had  he  been  present  at  the  past  battles 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no  reply.  Archelaus  en- 
ileavoured  to  soAen  Sylla,  and  promised  him  that  Mithridates  should  consent  to 
all  the  articles.  He  set  out  for  that  purpose  ;  and  SvHa,  after  having  /aid  waste 
tlie  country,  returned  into  Macedonia.  • 

Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined  him  at  the  city  of  Phil ippi,  and  informed 
niin,  that  Mithridates  would  accept  the  pipoposed  conditions :  but  that  he  exeed* 
.ngly  desired  to  have  a  conference  with  him.  What  made  nim  earnest  for  this 
intervieyv,  was  his  tear  of  Fimbria,  who  havine  killed  Flaccus,  of  whom  meo» 
^ion  \f  made  before,  and  put  himself  at  thehead^f  that  consul's  army»adviiiPed 
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C>y  g^at  marches  against  Mitbridates ;  which  deteimined  (bat  prince  to  make 
peace  with  Sy  I  la.  They  had  an  interview  at  Dardania,  a  city  of  Troas.  Mi- 
tbridates had  with  him  two  nu'^^dred  galleys,  twenty  thousand  foot,  six  thousand 
borse,  and  a  great  number  of  chariots  armed  wito  scythes  ;  and  Sylla  had  only 
four  cohorts,  and  two  hundred  horse  in  his  company.  When  Mitbridates  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  offered  him  his  hand,  Sylla  asked  him,  whether  he  ac- 
cepted the  proposed  conditions  ?  As  the  king  kept  silence,  oylla  continued, 
**  Do  you  not  know,  Mitbridates,  that  it  is  for  supplicants  to  speak,  and  for  the 
victorious  to  hear  and  be  silent  ?"  Upon  this  Mitbridates  began  a  Icyig  apo> 
IngT  endeavouring  to  ascribe  the  cause  )f  the  war  partly  to  the  gods,  and  partly 
to  the  Romans,  oylla  interrupted  him  ;  and  after  having  made  a  lone  detail 
of  the  violences  and  inhumanities  he  had  committed,  he  demanded  of  him  a 
second  time,  whether  be  would  ratify  the  conditions  Archelaus  bad  laid  before 
bim.  Mitbridates,  surprised  at  the  haughtiness  and  steady  air  of  the  Roman 
general,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  then  received  his  embraces 
and  afterwards  presenting  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to  bim,  be  re- 
conciled them  to  each  other.  Mitbridates,  after  the  delivery  of  the  seventy 
galleys  entirely  equipped,  and  five  hundred  archers,  re-embarked.* 

Sylla  saw  plainly,  that  this  treaty  o^"  peace  was  highly  disagreeable  to  bis 
ttoops.  They  could  not  bear  that  a  prince,  who  of  all  Kings  was  the  most  mor- 
tal enemy  to  Home,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused  one  hundred  thousand  Ro- 
man citizens,  dispersed  in  Asia  to  be  put  to  the -sword,  should  be  treated  with 
sc  much  favour,  and  even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans, still  reeking  with  their  blood.  Sylla,  to  justify  his  conduct,  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  if  he  had  rejected  his  proposals  of  peace,  Mitbridates,  on 
his  refusal,  would  not  have  failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria  :  and  that  if  those  two 
enemies  had  joined  their  forces,  they  would  have  obliged  bim  either  to  aban- 
don his  conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  superior  in  number,  under 
the  command  of  tuit  great  captains,  who  in  one  day  might  have  deprived  bim 
of  the  fruits  of  ^1!  his  victories.  / 

Thus  ended  the  nrst  war  with  Mitbridates,  which  had  lasted  four  years,  and 
ID  which  Sylla  had  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  ;  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia,  and  many  other  provinces, 
of  which  Mitbridates  bad  possessed  himseU  :  and  having  deprived  him  of  a 
great  part  of  h's  fleet,  obliged  him  to  confine  nimself  within  the  bounds  of  his 
hereditary  doj^inions.  But  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Sylla,  is,  that  durinff 
three  years,  while  the  faction?  of  Marius  and  Cinna  bad  enslaved  Italy,  he  did 
not-'dissemble  his  intentions,  of  turning  his  arms  against  them,  and  yet  contin- 
ued the  war  he  had  begun,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the 
foreign  enemy,  before  he  reduced  and  punished  those  at  home.t  He  was  also 
highly  laudable  for  his  constancy,  in  not  hearkening  to  any  proposals  from  Mi- 
tbridates, who  offered  him  considerable  aid  against  nis  enemies,  till  that  prince 
had  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  prescribed  to  him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  bis  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was  encamped  • 
under  the  walls  of  Tbyatira  in  Lydia,  and  having  marked  out  a  camp  near  nis, 
be  began  his  intrenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers,  Miho  came  unarmed,  ran  out 
to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them  with  great  pleasure  in 
forming  their  lines.  Fimbria  seeing  this  change  in  his  troops,  and  fe«iring, 
>y\h  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  from  whom  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  get  him  assassinated,  killed  himself. 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  twenty  thousand  talents,  and  besides 
that,  iiijured  individuals  exceedingly,  by  abandoningtheir  houses  to  the  insolence 
and  rapaciousness  of  his  troops,  whom  he  quartered  upon  them,  and  who  lived 


♦  A.  M.  S920.     Ant.  J.  C.  84. 
t  Vii  quidqaam  In  Syllae  operibus  clarius  daserim,  qomn  qood,  cum  per  triennium  CinnmiMB  Mariaa» 
^iie  p«rtP8  luTiam  obtiderent,  neqae  illaturum  se  bellum  iis  diMimulariC  nee  qood  erat  is  manibiw  omilll  \ 
rxisUtnavitquc  ante  frangeodum  hottem,  quaro  ulctscendum  civein ;  repolsoqoe  ex.«rDo  UMtOt  ubi qood  aB 
cnaai  cMCt  viciuct.  saperaret  quod  erat  domesticum.— Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c  34. 
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It  discretion  as  m  conquered  cities.    For  ne  gave  orders  that  every  bos  should 

pay  each  soldier  quartered  upon  him  four  drachmas  a  day,  and  entertain  at  ta- 
ble, himself,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  should  thmk  fit  to  invite ;  that 
eacn  captain  should  have  fiHy  drachmas,  and  besides  that,  a  robe  for  the  house, 
and  another  when  he  went  aoroad. 

After  having'  punished  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ei)hesus  with  all  his  ships,  and 
arrived  the  third  day  at  Piraeus.  Having  been  initiated  in  the  great  roysterieSj 
he  took  for  his  own  use  the  library  of  Apellicon,  in  which  were  the  works  ot 
Aristotle.  That  philosopher  at  his  death  nad  left  his  writings  to  Theophraates, 
one  cf  bis  most  illustrious  disciples.  The  latter  bad  transferred  them  to  Ne- 
ieus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Per^amus  in  Asia ;  after  whose 
death,  those  works  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept 
them  shut  up  in  a  chest.  When  the  kings  ot  Pei^amus  began  to  collect  iodui- 
triuusly  all  sorts  of  books  for  their  library,  as  the  city  of  Scepsis  was  io  their 
depenaence,  those  heirs,  apprehending  that  these  works  would  be  taken  from 
them,'thought  proper  to  hide  them  in  a  vault  under  ground,  where  they  remained 
almost  one  nundred  and  thirty  years ;  till  the  heirs  of  Neleus's  family,  which,  af- 
ar several  generations,  were  fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  brought  them  out  to 
sell  them  to  Apellicon,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  sougnt  every  where  for  the  most 
curious  books  tor  his  library.  .  As  they  were  veij  much  damaged  by  the  length 
of  time,  and  the  damp  place  where  they  had  lain,  Apellicon  had  copies  imme- 
diately taken  of  them,  in  which  there  were  many  chasms ;  because  the  orietnab 
were  either  rotten  in  many  places,or  worm-eaten  and  obliterated.  Those  blanks. 
words^  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  conjecture,  and 
in  some  places  with  g^reat  want  of  judgment.  From-hence  arose  the  many  dlA 
ficulties  in  these  works,  which  have  ever  since  divided  the  learned  worH.  Apel- 
licon  having  died  a  ^ort  time  before  .Sulla's  arrival  at  Athens,  he  seized  upon 
his  library,  and  with  these  works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  found  in  it,  enricaetj 
his  own  at  Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of  those  times,  named  Tyrannion, 
who  lived  then  at^Rome,  having  a  great  desire  for  these  works  of  Aristotle,  ob- 
tained peimjssion  irom  Sulla's  librarian  to  take  a  copy  of  them.  That  copy  was 
communicated  to  Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  who  afterwards  imported  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of  that  ^r  .a',  philosopher.* 

SECTION  II, — SECOND  AND  THIRD  WARS  WITH  MITHRIDATES.    TRAGICAI.  END  OF 

HIS  SISTERS  AND  WIVES. 

St^la,  on  setUngtOut  for  Rome,  had  left  the  govemmenc  of  Asia  to  Murena, 
with  the  two  legions  that  had  served  under  Fimbria,  to  keep  the  province  in 
obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for  whom  Cicero  made  the  fine 
oration  which  bears  his  name.  His  son  at  this  time  mad<i  his  first  canipaigD 
under, him.t.  .  ,,  . 

.\fter  Sulla's  departure,  Mithridates  having  returned  into  Pontus,  marched  his 
army  against  the  people  of  Colchis  and  the  Bosphorus,  who  had  revolted  agaiosl 
him.  rhejr  first  demanded  his  son  Mithridates  for  their  king  .  and  having  ob- 
tained him,  immediately  returned  to  their  duty.  The  kin^  imagining  their  coi^ 
duct  to  proceed  from  his  son's  intrigues,  took  umbrage  at  it ;  and  having  caused 
him  to  come  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  chains  of  erold,  and  sooo 
after  put  him  to  death.  That  son  had  done  him  great  service  in  the  war  againtt 
Fimbria.  VVe  see  here  a  new  instance  of  the  jealousy  which  ar  excessive 
love  of  power  is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  a  height  the  prince  who  abandoitt 
himself  to  it,  is  capable  of  canying  his  suspicions  against  his  own  blood  ;  always 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fatal  extremities,  and  tu  sacrifice  whatever  is  deaiest 
V)  him  to  tiie  slighest  distrust.  As  for  the  inhabita^ils  of  the  Bosphorus,  he  pre- 
pared a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  which  gave  reason  to  oelieve  his  de- 
ii|ms  were  against  the  Romans.    He  had  Po\  indeed  restored  all  Cappadocia  to 
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Vriobarzanes,  but  reserved  ptni  of  it  in  his  oivn  hands ;  and  he  bej^m  to  sue- 
pcct  Archelaos  of  having  engaged  hira  in  a  peace  equally  sharoeral  and  dis- 
advantageous. 

When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the  master  he  had  to  deal  with, 
he  took  refuge  with  Murena,  and  solicited  him  warmly  to  turn  his  arms  aganist 
•Vf  ithridates.  Murena,  who  passionately  desired  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  tri 
uirph,  suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded.  He  made  an  irruption  into 
Cappadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Comana,  the  most  powerful  city  of 
that  kingdom.  Mithridales  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  complain  of  his  vio- 
lating the  treaty  the  Romans  had  made  with  him.  Murena  replied,  that  he  knew 
ot  no  treaty  made  with  their  master.  There  was  in  reality  nothing  reduced  to 
writing  on  Sylla's  part,  the  whole  having  passed  by  verbal  agreement.  He 
therefore  continued  to  ravage  the  country,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
it.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints  to  Sylla  and 
ihe  senate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
who  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to  molest  the  king  of  Pontus.  But  as  they 
conferred  together  in  private,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collusion ;  and 
indeed  Murena  persisted  in  ravaging  his  country.  Mithridates  therefore  took 
the  field ;  and  having  passed  the  river  Halys,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Phiygia  with  very  great  loss.* 

Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  longer 
that  Mithridates,  contraiy  to  the  treaty  he  had  granted  him,  should  be  dis- 
quieted, sent  Gabinius  to  Murena,  to  order  him  in  reality  to  desist  from  making 
war  with  that  prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzanes.  He  obeyed. 
Mithridates,  having  put  one  of  his  sons  of  only  four  years  old  into  the  hanas  of 
Ariobarzanes  as  a  hostage,  under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities  in  which  he  had 
ofirrisons,  promising,  no  doubt,  to  restore  them  in  time.  He  then  gave  a  feast, 
in  which  he  proposed  prizes  for  such  as  should  excel  in  drinking,  eating,  singing, 
and  rallying ;  fit  objects  of  emulation !  Gabinius  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  enter  these  lists.  Thus  ended  the  second  war  with  Mithridates, 
which  lasted  only  three  years.  Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph,  to  which  his  pretensions  were  but  indifferent  t 

Mithridates  at  length  restored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  being  compelled 
to  do  so  bj  Sylla,  who  died  the  same  year.J  But  he  contrived  a  stratagem  to 
deprive  him  entirely  of  it.  Tigranes  had  lately  built  a  great  city  in  Armenia, 
which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta.  Mithridates  persuaded  his 
son-in-law  to  conquer  Cappadocia,  and  to  transport  the  inhabitants  into  the  new 
city,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  that  were  not  well  peopled.  He  did 
^ ;  and  took  away  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  From  thenceforth,  wherever 
he  carried  his  victorious  anns,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  better  peo- 
pline:  of  his  dominions. 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorious,  who  had  given  the  Romans  ter- 
rible employment  in  Spain,  made  Mithridates  conceive  the  thought  of  sending 
an  embassy  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  join  forces  against  the  common 
enemy  The  flatterers,  who  compared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  Sertorious  to  Han- 
nibal, insinuated,  that  the  Romans,  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  different  sides^ 
could  never  be  able  to  oppose  two  such  formidable  powers,  when  the  most  able 
and  experienced  generals  should  act  in  concert  with  the  greatest  of  kings.  He 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Spain,  with  letters  and  instructk>ns  for  treating 
with  Sertorious,  to  whom  they  offered,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  arni  money  to  carry 
on  the  war,  upon  condition  that  he  would  sufler  that  prince  to  recover  the  pro- 
vince»  of  Asia,  which  the  necessity  of  his  a^?*^"  had  Induced  him  to  abandon 
by  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Sylla.§ 

As  soon  as  those  an  bassadors  arrived  in  Spam^  arid  had  opened  their  commis^ 
ijfjn  t)  Sertorious,  be  assembled  his  council,  which  be  called  the  senate.   They 
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were  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  that  prince's  ofFers  with  joy ,  especially  aa 
so  immediate  and  effective  an  aid,  as  the  offered  fleet  and  money,  would  cost 
only  a  vain  consent  to  an  enterprise,  which  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon 
him  to  prevent.  But  Sertorious,  with  a  truly  Roman  g^atness  of  soul,protested 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  any  treaty  injurious  to  the  glory  or  interest  of 
his  country :  and  that  he  could  desire  no  victory  from  his  own  enemies,  that  was 
not  acquired  by  just  and  honourable  means.  Having  directed  the  ambassadors 
of  Mithridates  to  come  into  the  assembly,  he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would 
suffer  their  master  to  keep  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  which  were  accustomed 
to  be  goveme.d  by  kings,  and  of  which  the  Komans  could  oretend  to  no  just 
right  to  dispose ;  but  he  would  never  consent  that  he  should  have  any  footing 
in  Asia  Minor,  whicjc  appertained  to  the  republic,  and  which  he  bad  renounced 
by  a  solemn  treaty. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  struck  him  with  amazement ; 
and  he  is  affirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  "what  orders  may  we  not  expect  froro 
Sertorius,  when  he  shall  sit  in  the  senate  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  who,  even  no\T, 
confined  upon  the  ci)ast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dictates  bounds  to  our  dominions 
and  declares  war  against  us  if  we  undertake  any  thing  against  Asia  ?"  A  treaty 
was  however  conclu  led  and  sworn  between  them  to  this  effect :  that  Mithridates 
should  have  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  ;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him  troops 
for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  his  captains  to  command  them ;  and  that  Mithri- 
dates, on  his  side,  should  pay  Sertorius  three  thousand  talents  down,  and  give 
him  forty  galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorious  into  Asia,  was  a  banished  senator  of  Rome 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  named  Marcus  Marius,  to  whom  Mitbndate* 
paid  great  honours ;  for  when  Marius  entered  the  cities,  preceded  by  the  hs- 
CCS  and  axes,  Mithridates  followed  him,  well  satisfied  with  the  second  place 
and  with  only  making  the  figure  of  a  powerful,  but  inferior  ally,  in  this  proron 
suPs  company.    Such  was  at  that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the  name  alone 
of  that  potent  republic,  obscured  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kings 
Mithridates^  however,  found  his  interest  in  this  conduct.    Marius,  as  authonzed 
by  the  Roman  people  and  senate,  discharged  most  of  the  cities  from  paying 
the  exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  had  imposed  upon  them  ;  expressly  declanr^, 
that  it  was  from  Sertorius  that  they  received,  and  to  whom  they  were  indebt^ 
for  that  favour.  So  moderate  and  polite  a  conduct  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities 
to  him  without  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  of  Sertorius  alone  made  more 
conquests  than  all  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made  the  Roman  people 
his  heirs.  His  country  became  thereby,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  Mithridates  immediately  formed  a  resolutkm  to 
renew  the  war  against  them  upon  this  occasion,  and  emplo^red  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  in  makir^  the  necessary  preparations  for  carry ii^  it  on  with  vigour. 
He  believed,  that  after  the  death  ol  Sylla,  and  during  the  troubles  by  which 
the  republic  was  agitated,  the  conjuncture  was  favourable  for  re-entering  upon 
the  conquests  he  had  given  up.* 

Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished  from  his  army  all 
armour  adorned  with  e:old  and  jewels,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  allure* 
tnent  of  the  victor,  and  not  as  the  strera^th  of  those  who  wore  them  He  caused 
swords  to  be  forged  after  the  Roman  fashion,  with  solid  and  weighty  bucklers ; 
he  collected  horses,  rather  well  made  and  broke,  than  magnificently  adorned  ; 
assembled  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like 
the  Roman  infantry,  and  sixteen  thousand  horse  well  equipped  for  service,  be* 
sides  one  hundred  chariots  armed  with  long  scythes,  and  drawn  by  four  horseSi 
He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable* number  of  galleys,  which  glittered  no  longei 
as  before,  with  gilt  pavilions,  but  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  offensive  and 
defensive,  aiKl  well  provided  with  sums  of  money  for  the  pay  and  subsisteno^ 
of  the  troops  .t 
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Mjthriiiates  had  begun  by  seizing  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynin.  1T.»  i.>-,  \  ,.,  i^ 
of  Asia,  which  found  it&elf  exhausted  by  the  exaction  of  the  Roman  tax-tariiier> 
and  usurers,  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  oppression,  declared  a  second 
time  for  him.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  third  Mithridatic  war^  which  subsisted 
almost  twelve  years 

The  two  consuls,  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  with  two  armies  against  him. 
Lucullus  had  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  for  his  province ;  the  other,  Bitky- 
niH  and  Propontis.*  • 

White  Lucullus  was  employed  fn  reforming^  the  rapaciousness  and  violence 
of  the  farmers  and  usurers,  and  in  reconciling  the  people  of  the  countries  throuffli 
woich  he  passed,  by  giving  them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come,  Cotta,  who 
bad  alreaay  an-ived,  thought  he  bad  a  favourable  opportunily,  in  the  absence 
of  his  collea^e,  to  signalize  himself  by  some  great  exploit.  He  therefore 
prepared  to  give  Mithridates  battle.  The  more  he  was  told  that  Lucullus  ap- 
proached, that  he  was  already  in  Phrygia,  and  would  soon  arrive,  the  greater  haste 
he  made  to  fight ;  believing  himself  already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and  desirous 
of  preventing  his  colleague  from  having  any  share  in  it ;  but  he  was  beaten  by 
«a  and  lanf  In  the  naval  battle  he  lost  sixty  of  his  ships,  with  their  entire 
complements ;  and  in  that  by  land  he  lost  four  thousand  ot  his  best  troops,  and 
Tas  oblif;ed  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with  no  hope  of  any 
sther  relief  but  what  his  colleague  should  think  fit  to  give  him.  All  tne  officers 
of  iiis  army,  enraged  at  Cotta  s  rash  and  presumptuous  conduct,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Lucullan  to  enter  Pontus,  which  Mithndales  had  left  without  troops 
and  where  he  might  assure  himself  of  finding  the  people  inclined  to  revolt.  He 
answered  generously,  that  he  should  always  esteem  it  more  glorious  to  preserve 
a  Roman  citizen,  than  to  possess  himselfof  the  whole  dominions  of  an  enemy: 
and,  without  resentment  against  his  colleague,  he  marched  to  assist  him,  ana 
met  with  all  the  success  he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do  him  more  honour  than  the  most 
splendid  victories. 

Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had  gained,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  a  city  of  Propontis,  which  strenuously  supported  the 
Roman  party  in  this  war.  In  making  himself  master  of  this  place,  he  would 
have  opened  himself  a  passage  from  Bithynia  into  Asia  Minor,  which  would 
have  been  venr  advantageous,  in  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  canying  the  war 
hither  wil^i  all  possible  ease  and  security.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired 
to  take  it.  In  order  to  succeed,  he  invested  it  by  land  with  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  divided  into  ten  camps ;  and  by  sea  with  four  hundred  ships.  Lu- 
cullus soon  followed  him  thither,  and  began  by  seizing  a  post  upon  an  eminence 
uf  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitated  his  receiving  convoys, 
and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  provisions.  He  had  only 
rhirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  superiority  of 
the  enemy  in  number,  far  from  dismaying,  encouraged  him  ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  so  innumerable  a  multitude  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions. 
Hence,  in  haranguing  his  troops,  he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory  that 
would  not  cost  them  a  single  drop  ot  blood.  It  was  in  that  be  placed  his  glory ; 
for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  were  dear  to  him.f 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigour,  Mithridates  bar- 
tered the  place  on  all  sides  with  innumerable  machines.  The  defence  was  no 
less  vigorous.  The  besieged  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  employed  all 
meaas  that  the  most  industrious  capacity  could  invent,  to  repulse  tne  enemy's 
attacks, either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering  them  useless  by  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  opposed  to  them.  What  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage, 
was  their  exceeaii^  confidence  in  Lucullus,  who  had  let  them  know,  that  if 
^hey  continued  to  ^end  themselves  with  the  same  valour,  the  place  would  noi 
oe  taken. 
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LuculJus  was  indeed  so  well  posted,  that  without  coming  to  a  ^neial  actK'n 
wbicii  be  always  carefully  avoided,  he  caused  the  army  of  Mithridates  to  sui 
fer  severely  by  interceptii^  bis  convoys,  chaining  his  foraging  parties  with  ad 
vantage,  and  Seating  the  detachn^nts  which  he  sent  out  from  time  to  time,    ij: 
a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  improve  all  occasions  that  ofTe*^,  he  weak* 
ened  the  army  of  the  besiegers  so  much,  and  used  such  address  in  cutting  ofi 
tbeir  provisions,  having  shut  up  all  avenues  by  which  tliey  mi^ht  be  supplied,, 
that  he  reduced  them  to  extreme  famine.    The  soldiefs  could  find  no  othei 
it)od  but  the  herbage ;  and  some  were  compelled  to  subsist  upjon  human  flesh 
Mithridates,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  artful  captain  of  his  times,  in  despaii 
that  a  general  who  could  not  have  had  so  much  experience,  should  so  often  de 
ceive  him  by  false  marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had  defeated  bnr. 
without  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  shamefully, 
after  having  spent  almost  two  years  before  me  place.*    He  fl»i  by  sea,  and 
his  lieutenants  retired  with  his  army  by  land,  to  Nicooiedia.    LucuHus  pur- 
sued them ;  and  having  come  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twenty 
thousand  of  them  upon  the  spot,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.     It  was 
said,  that  in  this  war  there  perished  almost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  sol- 
diers and  servants,  with  other  followers  of  the  army.t 

Afler  this  new  success,  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum,  entered  ^  city;  and 
after  having  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  pleasure  of  having  preserved  it^  and  the 
nonours  consequential  of  that  success,  he  made  a  rapid  tour  ujKm  the  coasts  ol 
the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  returned  to  Nicome 
dia,  from  whence  he  passed  by  sea  into  Pontus.  He  left  pait  of  his  fleet,  anc 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont, under  three  of  his  most  able 
generals.  Lucullus,  with  the  Roman  fleet,  beat  them  twice ;  first  at  Tenedos. 
and  then  at  Lemnos,  when  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail 
for  Italy,  and  of  alarming  and  plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself |.  He  killeo 
almost  all  their  men  in  those  two  engagements ;  and  in  the  last,  took  M.  Ma  rim 
the  Roman  senator,  whom  Sertorious  ^d  sent  from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithri- 
dates. Lucullus  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  because  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  Roman  dignity,  that  a  senator  of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph.  One 
of  the  two  others  poisoned  himself;  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the  triumpJb. 
After  having  cleared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories^  Lucullus  turned  his  arm» 
toward  the  continent ;  first  reduced  Bitbynia,  then  Paphlagonia,  marched  aA 
tcrwards  into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  dominions  o( 
Mithridates. 

He  suflered  at  first  so  ^at  a  want  of  provisions  in  this  expedition,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand  Gallatians  follow  the  army,  each  with  a 
quantity  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his  advancing  into  tlie  coun- 
try, and  subjectii^  the.  cities  and  provinces,  ne  found  such  abundance  of  al 
things,  that  an  ox  sold  for  only.one  drachm,  and  a  slave  for  no  more  than  four.^ 

Mithridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  the  tempest  in  his  passage  on  t!)(! 
Euxine  sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he  had  been  treated  so  roughly.  He 
lost  in  it  almost  all  the.  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  troops  he  had  brought  thi> 
ther  for  the  defence  ot  his  ancient  dominions.  When  Lucullus  arrived,  he  was 
making  new  levies  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  defend  himself  against  that 
invasion  which  he  had  foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arrivirig  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time,  besi^ed  Ainisus  and 
Eupatoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  very  near«ach  other    The 

*  Cum  totius  impetus  belli  ad  Cvxiccnnruiii  nisnia  coostitissct,  earnqoK  orbem  tilvi  Mhfiridatet  Aaiir  ja- 
nuAin  fore  putavi8set,qua  effracta  el  revuUa,  tota  p&!eret  prov'uicia;  pevfecU  ab  Lueullo  htec  tootoauda 
ut  irbs  fidRliftHimorum  ■ocioium  defeuderetur,  ut  omoes  copia:  regis  diulerniute  obs'idioais  coMUOMMOtar 
Cio.  in  Orat.  p  o  Mar.  o.  33.  t  A.  M.  S93S.    ilot.  J.  C  71. 

X  Abcodem  imperatore  classem  ma^nam  et  ornatam,  quas  docibus  SertoHanis  ad  ttaliaai  tlvdio  iiAa» 
mato  ra|>eretur,  tuperataic  esse  atqiie  depressam. — Cic.  pro  Lege  Manil.  n.  31.  * 

Q,uid  f  Illam  pa^nam  navalem  ad  Tencdum,  cum  tanto  concursu.  acenlmit  ducibust  ho«tiuai  elMaii  t^ 
liam  spe  atqoe  ammit  inflata  petereu  mediocii  ccrtaniin<;  et  parva  dimicatiooe  commiMam  atfeilnMitl  pj 
pro  Mu)i.aa.  n.  S3. 
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btter,  wlii€h  ted  been  very  lately  built,  was  called  Eupatoria,  frtm  the  surname 
of  Eupator,  given  to  Mithridates :  this  place  was  his  usual  residence,  and  Ik 
designed  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  Not  contented  with  thesi 
two  sieges  at  once,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  form  that  of  Themi*- 
cyra,  upon  the  river  Thermodoon,  which  place  was  not  less  considerable  than  the 
two  others. 

The  officers  of  the  army  of  Lucullus  complained,  that  their  general  amused 
Dimself  too  long  in  sieges  which  were  not  worth  his  trouble ;  and  that  in  th« 
mean  time  he  ffave  Mfithridates  opjjortunitjr  to  augment  his  army,  and  gather 
atren^.  To  which  he  answered  in  his  justification,**  that  is  exactly  what  Iwant. 
I  act  in  this  manner  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  our  enemy  may  take  new  cou- 
rage, and  assemble  so  numerous  an  army,  as  may  embolden  him  to  expect  us  in 
the  field,  and  fly  no  longer  before  us.  Do  you  not  observe,  that  he  has  behind 
him  immense  solitudes,  and  infinite  deserts,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
ys  either  to  come  up  with  or  pursue  him  ?  Armenia  is  but  a  few  aays'  march 
ftom  these  deserts.  There  Tigranes  keei)s  his  court,  that  king  of  kings,  whose 
power  is  so  great  that  he  subdues  the  Parthians,  transports  whole  cities  of  Greeks 
into  the  heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  exter- 
minated the  kii^  descended  from  Seleucus,  and  carried  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters into  captivity.  This  powerful  prince  is  the  ally  and  son-in-law  of  Mithri- 
dates. Do  you  think,  when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a  supplicant,  that  he  will 
abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us  ?  Hence,  in  hastening  to  drive  away 
Mithridates,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  drawing  Tigranes  upon  our  hands, 
who  has  long  sought  pretexts  for  declaring  against  us,  and  who  can  never  find 
one  more  specious,  legitimate,  and  honouiable,  than  that  of  assisting 'his  father- 
in-law.  and  a  king  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Why  therefore  should  we 
serve  Mithridates  against  ourselves,  or  show  him  to  whom  he  should  have  recourse 
tor  the  means  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by  pushing  him  against  bis  will, 
and  at  a  time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step  as  unworthy  of  his  va- 
lour and  greatness,  into  the  arms  and  protection  of  Tigranes  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better,  by  giving  him  time  to  take  courage,  and  strength  A  himself  with  his  o)vii 
forces,  to  have  only  upon  our  hands  the  troops  of  Cholchis,  the  Tibarenians  and 
Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  so  often  defeated,  than  to  exx)Ose  ourselves  to  have 
the  additiona.  force  of  the  Armenians  and  Medes  to  contend  with?" 

While  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  mentioned,  Mithridates, 
who  had  already  farmed  a  new  army,  took  the  field  very"  early  in  the  spring. 
Lucullus  left  the  command  of  the  si^^ges  of  Amisus  and  Eupatoria  to  Murena, 
the  son  of  him  we  have  spoken  of  belore,  whom  Cicero  represents  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable light.  "  He  went  into  Asia,  a  province  abounding  with  riches  and  plea- 
sures, where  he  left  behind  him  no  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxuiy.  He  b«- 
haved  in  such  a  manner  in  this  important  war,  that  he  did  many  great  actions 
without  the  general,  the  general  none  without  him."*  Lucullus  marched  against 
Mithridates,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Cabirse.  The  latter  lad  the 
advantage  in  two  actions,  but  was  entirely  defeated  in  the  third,  and  obliged 
to  fly  without  either  servant  or  equerry  to  attend  him,  or  a  single  horse  of  hi? 
•table.  It  was  not  till  veiy  late,  tnat  one  of  his  eunuchs,  seeing  him  on  foot  in 
Ihe'midst  of  the  flying  crowd,  dismoiAted  and  gave  him  his  horse.  The  Ro- 
mans were  so  near  him,  that  they  almost  had  him  injh^ir  hands;  and  it  wa? 
>wing  entirely  to  themselves  that  they  did  not  take  mm.  The  avarice  only  of 
be  soldiers  lost  them  a  prey,  which  they  had  pursued  so  long,  through  so  manv 
oils,  dangers,  and  battles,  and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole  reward  of  all  h!a 
rictones.  Mithridates,  says  Cicero,  artfully  imitated  the  manner  in  which  Mt- 
Jea  escaped  the  pursuit  of  her  father  in  the  same  kingdom  of  Ponlus.  Thai 
princes*:  is  said  to  have  cut  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  and  tc 
have  scattered  his  limbs  in  the  places  through  which  her  father  pursued  her ;  in 

*  Asiam  Istam  retertom  et  emnd«a  dslicaUm,  sic  obiit,  ul  in  ea  ncquc  aTaritie,  ocque  luxuria:  vesliriure 
reUqucitV  Maximo  in  bcllo  sic  est  Tenatot,  at  bic  multaa  rea  et  mannas  sine  imperatora  ceMeiit.  mDJajs 
no«  HOC  iiup«rator. — Cic.  pro  Miuvna.  o<  30 
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order  that  his  care  in  taking  up  those  dispersed  members,  and  the  mef  sc 
a  spectacle  would  give  him,  might  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  pursuit.  Mithrulat^ 
in  like  manner,  as  he  fled,  left  upon  the  way  a  great  quantity  of  goJd,  silver,  and 
precious  effects,  which  had  either  descended  to  him  from  Lis  ancestors,  or  had 
oeen  amassed  by  himself  in  the  preceding  wars :  and  while  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed themselves  in  gathering  those  treasures  too  attentively,  the  king  escaped 
from  their  hands.  So  that  the  father  of  Medea  was  stopped  in  bis  pursuit  by 
sorrow,  but  the  Romans  by  joy.* 

Afier  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Lucullus  took  the  city  of  Cabirae,  with  seve- 
nl  other  places  and  castles,  in  which  he  found  great  riches.  He  found  abo  the 
prisons  full  of  Greeks,  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who  were  confined 
m  tliem.  As  those  unhappy  persons  had  long  given  themselves  over  for  dead 
the  liberty  they  receivecl  from  Lucullus  seemed  less  a  deliverance  than  new 
life  to  them.  In  one  of  these  castles,  a  sister  of  the  king,  named  Njssa,  was 
also  taken,  which  was  a  great  instance  of  her  good  fortune.  For  the  other  sis- 
ters of  that  prince,  with  bis  wives,  who  had  been  sent  farther  from  the  daneer, 
and  who  believed  themselves  in  safety  and  repose,  all  died  miserably,  Miuri 
dates,  on  his  flight,  having  sent  them  orders  to  die,  by  Bacchidas  the  eunucL 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Statira,  both  unmar- 
ried, and  about  forty  years  of  age,  witn  two  of  his  wives  Berenice  and  Monima, 
both  of  Ionia.  All  Greece  spoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom  they  admired  more 
for  her  wisdom  than  her  exquisite  beauty.  The  king  having  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  had  forgot  nothing  that  might  incline  her  to  favour  his  passion 
He  sent  her  at  once  fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Sne  was  always  averae  to 
him,  and  refused  his  presents,  till  he  gave  her  the  quality  of  wife  and  <^ueen,  and 
sent  her  the  royal  tiara  or  diadem,  an  essential  ceremony  in  the  marriage  of  the 
kings  of  those  nations.  Nor  did  she  then  comply  without  extreme  reg^ret,  and 
in  compliance  with  her  family,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  and  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  who  was  at  that  time  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  bis 
glory.  From  her  marriage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that 
unfortunate  princess  bad  passed  her  life  in  continual  sadness  and  afllictioD,  la* 
menting  her  fatal  beauty,  that  instead  of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  master,  and 
instead  of  procuring  her  an  honourable  abode,  and  the  endearments  of  coniugaj 
society,  bad  confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under  a  guard  of  barbarians ;  where, 
far  removed  from  the  delightful  regions  of  Greece,  she  had  only  enjoyed  a  dream 
of  the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flattered,  and  had  really  lost  that  solid 
and  essential  eood  she  possessed  in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  informed  the  princesses  of  the  orders  of  Mi- 
thridates, which  favoured  them  no  farther,  than  to  le^ve  them  at  liberty  to  choose 
the  kind  of  death  they  should  think  most  gentle  and  immediate,  Momma,  taking 
the  diadem  from  her  head,  tied  it  round  her  neck,  and  hung  herself*  up  by  it 
But  that  wreath  not  being;  strong  enough,  and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  '*  Ah  ' 
fatal  trifle,  you  might  at  least  do  me  this  mournful  office."  Then,  throwing  r 
away  with  indignation,  she  presented  her  neck  to  Bacchidas. 

Berenice  took  a  cup  of  poison,  and  as  she  was  going  to  drink,  her  mother,  whc 
was  present,  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They  accordingly  both  drank.  The 
half  uf  it  sufficed  to  carry  off*  the  mother,  worn  out  and  feeble  with  age ;  bat 
was  not  enough  to  surmount  the  strength  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princesi 
3tru^icd  long  with  (^.*^th  ID  the  most  violent  agonies,  till  Bacchidas,  tired  widi 
waiting  the  effects  of  tiie  poison,  ordered  her  to  be  strangled. 

Roxana  is^aid  to  have  swallowed  poison,  venting  a  thousand  reproaches  and 
iniprecaticcis  against  Mithridates.    otatira,  on  the  contrary,  was  pleased  wi(b 

*  Ex  4U0  regoo  bI<:  Mithridates  profugit,  u\  ex  eodein  Ponto  Med«a  ilia  qoondam  profugisM  dicltnr 
^qn->m  prKdicact,  in  fuga,  fratrii  tui  membra  in  lis  tocis,  quasu  parens  persequeretur,  diuipaviMe,  it  r  oimbt 
coller.tio  dispena,  irKeroraue  patris  eelerilatem  perseauebdi  retardaret.  Sic  Mithridates  ro|;ieo«aaiUBi«a 
vim  aari  atqae  argenti.  puIcherrimaruDique  rerum  onintum,  quas  eta  majoribus  accepcrat,  et  ip««  b«Ua  if 
riore  ex  tota  Asia  direp.&s  in  suuin  rernum congesaerat  in  Ponto,  omnem  reliquit.  Hec  dns  aoairi  emUk 
^unt  omnia  diligentios,  rex  ipse  e  oiaoibui  effn^it*  Ita  illom  in  pencquendi  studio  msBio*^  hoa  latitiA  *• 
lardavU  -  -Cic.  da  Leg.  Manil.  n.  33. 
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her  brother,  and  thanked  him,  that  being  in  so  great  danger  for  bis  own  peivon 
be  had  not  forsot  them,  and  had  taken  care  to  supply  them  with  the  means  o 
dying  free,  ana  of  withdrawing  from  the  indignities  which  their  enemies  migh 
otherwise  have  made  them  suffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflicted  Lucullus,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and  humane 
disposition.  He  continued  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Mithndates ;  but  having  re* 
ceived  advice,  that  he  was  four  days  Journey  before  him,  and  had  taken  the 
route  of  Armenia,  to  retire  to  his  son-in-law,  he  returned  directly :  and  aftei 
having  subjected  some  countries,  and  taken  some  cities  in  tbe  neignbourhood, 
he  sent  Appius  Clodius  to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him  ;  and  in  tlie 
mean  time  returned  against  Amisus,  which  place  was  not  yet  taken.  Calli- 
machus,  who  commanded  in  it,  and  was  the  most  able  engineer  of  his  times, 
had  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When  he  saw  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  that  waited  for  him.  Lucullus  dm 
his  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  in  vain ;  and,  to  increase  his  concern, 
saw  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  from 
whom  the  place  had  as  much  to  fear  as  from  the  flames  themselves.  His  troops 
were  insatiable  for  booty,  and  he  not  capable  of  restraining  them.  A  rain  that 
happened  to  fall  preserved  a  great  number  of  buildings  ,  and  Lucullus,  before 
his  departure,  caused  those  which  had  been  burned  to  be  rebuilt.*  This  city 
was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Athenians.  Such  of  the  Athenians,  during  Arid- 
tion^s  being  master  of  Athens,  as  desired  to  fly  from  his  tyranny,  had  retired 
thither,  and  enjoyed  there  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  tbe  natives. 

Lucullus,  when  he  led  Amisus,  directed*bis  march  toward  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-farmers  held  under  the 
most  dreadful  oppression ;  insomuch  that  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  children  ot  both  sexes,  and  even  set  up  to  auction  the  paintings  and  statues 
consecrated  to  the  gods.  And  when  these  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties 
laxf'.s,  and  interest  unpaid,  they  were  given  up  without  mercy  to  their  creditors, 
ar.d  often  exposed  to  such  barbarous  tortures,  that  slavery,  in  comparison  with 
their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of  redress  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  from  the  fine  of  twenty  thousand 
talents,  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  it.  They  had  already  paid  the  sum  twice 
over :  but  those  insatiable  usurers,  by  heaping  interest  upon  interest,  had  aug- 
inented  it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents ;  so  that  they  stifl  owed 
three  times  as  much  as  they  had  already  paid. 

Tacitus  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  evils  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sedition  ;t  but  at  the 
time  we  now  speak  of,  it  was  carried  to  an  excess  not  easy  to  comprehend. 

The  interest  of  money  among  the  Romans  was  paid  every  month,  and  was 
one  per  cent :  hence  it  was  called  usuria  centesima,  unciarum  frenus ;  because 
in  reckoning  the  twelve  months,  twelve  per  cent  was  paid ;  uncia  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  whole. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited  the  raising  interest  to  above  tweAe 
per  cent.|  This  law  was  revived  by  the  two  tribunes  of  the  people,'  in  the 
396th  year  of  Rome.§ 

Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  that  8um,8emunciarum  fcenus.H 

At  length,  in  the  411th  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was  prohibited  by  decree : 
nt  fcenerari  liceret.lF 

All  these  decrees  were  ineffectual.  Avarice  was  always  too  strong  for  the 
laws  ;  and  whatever  regulations  were  made  to  suppress  t,  either  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  or  under  the  emperors,  it  always  found  means  to  elude  them.** 

•  A.  M.  3994.    Ant.  J.  C.  70. 

f  9aae  T»tiM  ocbi  fasnebre  nialuin.et  seditionuro  ditcordiaruiaqne  crebeirioM  ca  wa.  Tacit,  annal.  i.  vu  e.  li 

X  N'*qai<i  iiaiarioYoBnore  amplius exerceto.  {  Tacit.  AoaaL  >«.«.  10.     Liv.  1.  vii.  a.  10. 

II  L»v.  I.  vii.  n.  27.  IT  Ibid.  D  '24. 

**  Mollis  plebi*«itis   obriao  itam  fraudibua;  qus  toties  represue.  mirat  per  artei  runiim  ori«banNr.<* 

TaeH.  Ibid 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  usury  has  always  occasioned  the  ruin  oftbe  states  whe]# 
it  has  been  tolerated ;  and  it  was  this  disorder  which  contributed  very  roocb  tr 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave  birth  to  tbe 
peatest  calamities  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

Lucullus,  at  this  time,  applied  himself  in  g:ivins:  the  province  of  Asia  some  re- 
laxation, which  he  could  only  effect  by  puttinj^  a  stop  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  usurers  and  tax-farmers.  The  latter,  finding  themselves  deprived  by  Lu- 
cullus  of  the  immense  ^ain  they  made,  raised  a  great  outciy,  as  if  they  bad 
been  excessively  injureo,  and  bj  the  force  of  money  animated  nnany  oniton 
against  him  ;  particularl^r  confiding  in  having  most  of  those  who  goremed  the 
republic  in  their  debt,  which  gave  them  a  very  extensive  and  almost  unboundeti 
influence.  But  Lucullus  despised  their  clamours  with  a  constancy  the  more 
admirable  from  its  being  very  uncommon. 

8BCT105   III. — LUCULLUS    DECLARES    WAR    AGAINST   TIORAHB&.       THE    LATTEB 

LOSES  TWO  BATTLES. 

TiGRAifES,  to  whom  Lucullus  had  sent  an  ambassador,  though  of  no  ereat 
power  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  enlai^d  it  so  much  \vj  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses, of  which  there  are  few  examples,  that  he  was  commor.!^  sumamed  the 
"  king  of  kings."  After  having  overtnrown  and  almost  ruined  the  family  of  the 
kings,  successors  of  Seleocus  tne  Great ;  after  having  very  oAen  bumbled  the 
pride  of  the  Parthian^,  transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  con- 
quered all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the  Arabians,  called  Scienites ; 
he  reigned  with  an  authority  respected  by  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  The  people 
paid  him  honours^  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  even  to  adoration.  His  pndc 
was  inflamed  and  supported  by  the  immense  ricnes  he  possessed,  by  the  exces- 
sive and  the  continual  praise  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  a  prosperity  that  had  never 
known  any  interruption.* 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince,  who  appeared 
with  all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order  to  give  the  ambassador  a  b^:iier 
idea  of  the  royal  dignity  ;  who,  on  his  side,  uniting  the  haughtiness  of  bis  dis- 
position with  that  which  particularly  characterized  his  repuolic,  perfectly  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  a  Roman  ambassador. 

AAer  having  explained  in  a  few  words  the  subject  of  complaints  which  the 
Romans  had  against  Mithridates,  and  that  prince's  breach  oT  faith  in  violating 
the  peace,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  give  any  reason  or  colour  for  it,  be 
told  Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand  nis  being  delivered  up  to  him,  as  due 
by  every  sort  of  title  to  the  triumph  of  Lucullus :  that  he  did  not  expect  that  he, 
as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he  bad  been  till  then,  would  make  any  diffi- 
culty in  giving  up  Mithridates ;  and,  that  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  was  ins^cted 
to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew  no  other  law 
nor  rule  but  his  will  and  pleasure,  was  extremely  offended  at  this  Roman  finee 
dom.  But  he  was  much  more  so  with  the  letter  of  Lucullus  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  him*  •  The  title  of  king  only,  which  it  ^ave  him,  did  riot  satisfy  him. 
He  had  assumed  that  of*'  king  of  kings,*'  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  had 
carried  his  pride  in  that  respect  so  far  as  to  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned 
neads.     He  never  appeared  in  public  without  having  four  kir^  attending 


at  that  time,  to  give  strai^rs  a  great  idea  of  his  gk>ry  and  power,  he  made 
them  all  stand  in  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side  of  his  throne,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  the  habit  and  posture  of  common  slaves.  A  pnde  so  full  of  absurdity 
ofends  all  the  world  ;  one  more  refined  shocks  less,  though  jnuch  the  saooe  m 
its  nature.     

•  A.  M.  3934.     Anl.  J.  C   70.    PIuU  in  Lucul   n.  504—512.      ...cun  c.  48—57.     .AiiUa.  m  Mithna 
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It  IS  not  surpnsiiig  that  a  prince  of  this  character  shouid  bear  the  mfinner  in 
irnich  Clodiu9S|)oke  to  him  with  impatience.  It  was  the  first  free  and  sincerf 
iptech  lie  had  beard,  during  the  five-and-twenty-years  he  had  governed  his  sub- 
jects, or  rather  tyrannized  over  them  with  excessive  insolence.  Heans^vered, 
that  Mithridates  was  the  father  of  Cleopatra  his  wife  ;  that  the  union  between 
them  was  of  too  strict  a  nature  to  admit  of  his  delivering  him  ap  or  the  triumph 
of  LucuUus ;  and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust  cncxjgh  to  mase  war  against 
him,  he  knew  how  to  defend  himself,  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  expres* 
Ais  resentment  by  his  answer,  he  directed  it  only  to  LucuUus,  without  aadipg 
the  usual  title  of  Imperator,  or  any  others  commonly  given  to  the  Roman 
generals.  .      .    - 

LucuUus,  when  Clodius  reported  his  commission^  and  that  war  had  been  de- 
clared against  Tigranes,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence  hito  Pontus  to  com- 
mence it.  The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and  the  terrible'  pMiver  of  the  king 
tstonished  all  thoae  who  relied  less  upon  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude  of  soldiers.  Afler  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Sinope,  be  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  fo  Amisus 
and  made  them  both  free  and  independent  cities.  Cotta  did  not  treat  Hera- 
clea,  which  he  took  after  a  loiig  siege  of  treachery,  in  the  sam^  mariner.  He 
enriched  himself  out  of  its  spoils,  treated  the  inhabitants  with  excesSfre  cruelty. 
and  burned  alnxMt  the  whole  city.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  ^t  first  well 
i:eceived  by  the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Pontitms,  on  account 
of  taking  that  place ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  Heracleans  had  laid  their  com- 
plaints l^tore  the  senate,  and  represented^  in  a  manner  capable  of  movmg  the 
nardeat  hearts,  the  miseries  which  Cottars  avarice  and  crueltT  had  inflicted  oi^ 
them,  the  senate  contented  themselves  with  depriving  him  of  the  latus  clams, 
which  was  the  lobe  worn  by  the  senators ;  a  slight  punishment  for  the  crying 
excesses  proved  upon  him.* 

LucuUus  lefl  Somatius,  one  of  his  generals^  in  Pontus^  with  six  thousand  men, 
and  marched  with  the  rest,  which  amotmted  only  to  twelve  thousand  foot,  ano 
three  tiundred  horse,  through  Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that 
river  in  the  midst  of  winter,  ana  af^rwards  the  Ti^is,  and  came  before  Ti- 
granocerta,  which  was  at  some  small  distance,  to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital, 
where  he  had  lately  arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  to  speak  to  that  prince 
of  LucuUus  and  his  march^ after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  person  who  brought 
aim  the  first  news  of  it,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for  so  imporhnt  a  ser- 
vice. He  iisteoed  to  nothing  but  the  discoursesof  flatterers,  who  told  him  that 
LucuUus  must  be  a  great  captain,  if  he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus.  and 
did  not  betake  himself  to  flight  and  abandoivAsia,  when  he  saw  the  many  thou 
sands  of  which  his  army  was  composed.  ft>  true  it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that  a$ 
all  constitutions  are  not  capable  of  bearing  much  wine,  all  minds  are  not  suited 
to  bearing  great  fortunes  without  loss  of  reason  and  infisituation. 

Tigranes  at  first  had  not  designed  so  much  as  to  see  or  speak  to  Mithridates, 
though  his  father-in-law ;  but  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  arro* 
gance,  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  placed  a  guard  over  him  a^  k  prisoner  of 
state,  in  marshy  unwholesome  places.  But  after  the  embassy  of  Clodius,  be 
had  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  court  with  all  possiWe  honow*  and  marks  of 
respect.  In  a  private  conversation  which  they  had  together  without  witnesses, 
they  freed  themselves  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  their 
friends,  upon  whom  they  cast  all  the  blame.t 

Among  those  unfortunate  persons  was  Metrodorus;  of  the  city  of 'Seeps  s,  a 

lan  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  so  much  in^ence  with  the  king,  thatlie 

#as  caLed  the  kind's  father.    That  prince  had  sent  him  on  an  ehibassy  tcTTi 

granes^  to  desire  aid  against  the  Romans.    When  he  had  explained  the  occa- 

Bion  of  his  journey,  Tigranes  asked  him,  ^*  what  Vrould  ydu'Mvise  mtft  to  do'  in 

regard  to  yo*ir  master*s  demands  ?*'   Upon  which  Metrodohis  replied,  with  an 

^  ■  _  ~_—  II        '  '  ■ 
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ill-timed  sincerity :  ^'  As  an  ambaisador,  I  advise  voii  to  do  niiat  M^thridate? 
iemands  of  you;  but  as  your  counsel,  not  to  do  it/'  This  was  a  criiiitnal  pre- 

arication,  and  a  kind  of  treason.    It  cost  Him  his  life,  when  MithriOates  had 

een  apprized  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

Lucullus  continually  advanced  against  that  prince,  and  was  alrcadj  in  a  man- 
*)er  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  his  either  knowing  or  believing  amy  thing 
^f  the  matter;  so  much  was  he  blinded  by  his  presumption.  Mithrobarzanes, 
one  of  his  favourites,  ventured  to  carrjr  him  that  news.  The  reward  be  bad  hi 
it  was  to  be  charged  with  a  commission  to  gp  immediately  with  some  :toops, 
and  brinff  Lucullus  prisoner ;  as  if  the  question  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  o2 
the  king^  subjects.  The  favourite,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  tiwps  givep 
lira,  lost  then  lives  in  endeavouring  to  execute  that  dangerous  commisskMi. 
This  ill  succesi  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him  recover  from  bis 
infatuation.  Mithridates  had  been  sent  back  into  Pontus  with  ten  thousaDd 
horse,  to  raise  troops  there,  and  to  return  and  join  Ti^nes,  in  case  LucuUus 
entered  Armenia.  For  himself,  he  had  chosen  ^.o  contmue  at  Tif^ranocerta,  id 
order  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  raising  troops  throughout  his  domiDk)n6. 
After  this  check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Tigranocerta,  retired 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  ^ave  orders  for  all  his  troops  to  repair  thither  to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his  quarters  around  the 
place,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it.  This  city  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  rii^bes ; 
the  inhabitants  of  all  orders  and  conditions  having  emulated  each  other  in  con- 
tributing to  its  embellishment  and  magnificence,  in  order  to  make  their  court 
to  the  king :  for  this  reason,  Lucullus  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigoin : 
believing  that  Tigranes  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  be  would 
come  on  in  a  transport  of  fuiy  to  offer  him  battle,  and  oblige  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  And  he  was  not  mistaken  in  this  conjecture.  Mithriaates  sent  eveiy  day 
couriers  to  Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  to  advise  him  in  the  strongest  tenn& 
not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  only  to  make  use  of  his  cavalry  in  cuttii^  off  pro- 
visions from  Lucullus.  Taxiles  himself  was  sent  by  him  with  the  same  in- 
structions, who,  staying  with  him  in  hb  camp,  earnestly  entreated  him  everv 
day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman  armies,  as  they  were  excellently  disciplinedL 
veteran  soldiers,  and  almost  invincible. 

At  first,  he  hearkened  patiently  to  this  advice.  But  when  his  troops,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  ot  different  nations,  were  assembled,  not  only  the  king\ 
feasts,  but  his  councils,  resounded  with  nothine^  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of  in 
solence,  pride,  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in  danger  of  losing  hb  life 
for  having  ventured  to  oppose  the  a'^vlce  of  those  who  were  for  a  battle;  and 
Mithridates  himself  was  openly  accused  of  opposing  it  only  out  of  envy,  to  de- 
prive his  son-in-law  of  the  glory4f  so  great  a  success. 

In  this  conceit  Tierane^  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest  Mithridates  should 
arrive  and  share  witn  him  in  the  honour  of  the  victory.  \le  therefore  marched 
with  all  his  forces,  telling  his  friends,  that  he  was  only  sorry  on  one  account,  and 
that  was,  his  bavins^  to  ao  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with  all  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals together.  He  measured  his  hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops. 
He  had  about  twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  fifty-five  thousand  horse, 
seventeen  thousand  of  which  were  heavy-armed  cava'ry,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  foot,  divided  into  companies  and  battalions,  bn^sides  workmen  to  clear 
die  roads,  build  bridges,  cleanse  and  turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with  other  la- 
boif^rs  necessaiy  in  armies,  to  the  number  of-  thirty-five  thousand,  who,  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  combatants,  made  the  army  appear  still  moir 
numerous,  and  augmented  its  force  and  his  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  appeared  together  in 
the  plains,  tlie  sight  alone  of  hb  army  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  roost 
daring  enemy.  Lucullus.  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops.  He  left  Murena 
with  SIX  thousand  foot  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  infantry,  con 
iistii^  of  twenty-four  cohorts,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten 
w  twelve  thousand  men,  all  hb  horse,  and  about  one  thousand  archers  and 
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iliiigen,  marched  against  Tigranes,  aiid  encamped  or  the  plain,  with  a  lai^e 
rhrer  in  his  front. 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and  supplied  his  flatterers  witli 
great  matter  for  pleasantry.  Soijte  openly  jested  upon  them ;  others,  by  way 
of  diversion  drew  lots  for  the  spoils ;  and  of  all  the  generals  of  Tigranes,  and 
the  kings  in  his  army,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  entreat  him  to  give  the 
charge  of  that  af&ir  to  him  alone,  and  content  himself  with  being  only  a  spec- 
tator  of  the  action.  Tig^ranes  himself,  to  appear  agreeable,  anua  fine  rallier, 
used  an  expression,  which  has  been  much  admired ;  "  If  they  come  as  ambas- 
sadors, they  are  a  g^at  many  ;  but  if  as  enemies,  veiy  few."*'  Thus  the  first 
day  passed  in  jesting  and  raillery. 

Tne  next  morning  at  sunrise,  Lucullus  made  his  arm^  march  out  of  their  in- 
trenchments.  That  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  toward 
the  east ;  and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  little  below  it  turned  off  to 
the  left  toward  the  west,  where  it  might  be  easily  forded.  Lucullus,  in  lead- 
ing his  amy  to  this  ford,  inclined  also  to  the  lef\,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  hastening  his  march.  Tigraries,  who  saw  him,  believed  he  fled ;  and  call- 
ing for  Taxiles,  said  to  him  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  *'  Do  you  see  those  in- 
vincible Roman  legions  ?  You  see  they  can  run  away.''  Taxiles  replied,  ^*  I 
wish  your  majesty^  good  fortune  may  thb  day  do  a  miracle  in  your  favour ;  bul 
the  arms  and  march  of  those  legions  do  not  argue  people  running  away." 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  the  eagles  of  the  first  legions  move 
on  a  sudden  to  the  right-abcMt,  by  the  command  ofLucullus,  followed  by  all  the 
cohorts,  in  order  to  pass  the  river.  Tig^nes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty, 
like  one  that  had  been  lone  drunk,  cried  out  two  or  three  times,  '*  How!  are 
those  people  comine  to  us  ?  They  came  on  so  fast,  that  his  numerous  troop? 
did  not  post  themselves,  nor  draw  up  in  battle,  without  great  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. Timnes  placed  himself  in  the  centre ;  gave  tne  lefl  wing  to  the  king 
of  the  Adiabenians.  and  the  right  to  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The  greatest  part, 
of  the  heavy-armea  horse  covered  the  front  of  the  right  wing. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his  general  officers  ad- 
vised him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day.  it  beii^  one  of  those  unfortunate  days 
which  the  Romans  ^led  black  days ;  for  it  was  the  same  upon  which  the  army 
of  Cepio*  had  been  defeated  in  tne  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  made 
them  this  answer,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous ;  '*  I  will  make  this  u 
happy  day  for  the  Romans.'*  It  was  the  sixth  of  October,  the  day  before  the 
nones  of  October. 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  discouraged,  h** 
passed  the  river, and  marched  foremost  against  the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with 
a  steel  cuirass,  made  in  the  form  of  scales^  which  flittered  surprisingly  under  hi:* 
coat  of  armi  bordered  all  around  with  a  fringe.  He  carried  his  naked  sword  in 
his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his  troops  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  join  an  enemy  im- 
mediately, accustomed  to  fight  only  at  a  distanc^  with  their  arrows,«and  to  de- 
priye  them,  by  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  of  the  space  required 
lor  the  use  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  enemy  veiy  much 
relied,  yere  drawn  up  at  tlie  foot  of  a  little  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  fla' 
and  lev  si,  and  the  declivity  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  paces,  not  much  bro- 
ken nor  veiT  difficult,  he  saw  at  first  view  what  use  he  haa  to  make  of  it.  He 
comnaanded  his  Thracian  and Gbdlatian  horse  to  chaige  that  body  of  the  enemy's 
cayaliy  in  flank,  with  orders  only  to  turn  aside  their  lances  with  their  swords. 
For  tlie  principal,  or  rather  whoie  force  of  those  heavy-armed  horse,  consi5ted 
in  tbeir  Unces,  which,  when  they  had  not  room  to  use,  they  could  ac  nothine 
tither  against  the  enemy  or  for  themselves ;  their  arms  being  so  heavy,  stiff,  ana 
cmnberMme  that  they  could  not  turn  themselyes,  and  were  almost  immoveable 

•  The  Oraek  text  Mrs*  the  tamy  ofSoipio,  wh^  Moniitar  d«  Tbou  has  juttlT  comctud  in  the  inar«-'.4 
4  U»  Plvtarclk  lk«  vajof  Ctpio.  ^ 
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While  hte  caraliy  marched  to  execute  his  orders,  be.  took  tif»  ooinftsaf  fai^ 
and  went  to  gain  the  eminence.    The  infantiy  followed  coura|;eoii^y;  excited 
by  the  example  of  their  general,  whom  they  saw  marching  foremost  onrfoot,  and 
ascending  the  hHI.     When  he  was  at  the  top  he  showed  him^lf  from  Ifae  h^fa« 
est  part  of  it ;  and  seeing  from  thence  the  wnole  order  "of  the  enemy's  ba  tie, 
he  cried  out,  "  the  victoiy  is  ours,  fellow  soldiers,  the  victoiy  is  ours."    At  the 
same  time,  with  his  two  cohorts  he  advanced  against  that  heavy-anned  caraliy, 
and  ordered  his  troops  not  to  make  use  of  their  pikes,  but  join  those  hcnse,  swro/d 
in  hand,  and  strike  upon  their  1^  aad  thighs,  which  were  the  only  unarmed 
parts  about  them.   But  his  soldiers  had  not  no  much  trouble  with  thetn.    That 
cavaliy  did  not  wait  their  coming  on,  but  shameAjlly  took  tonight ;  and iiowli^g 
as  they  fled,  fell  with  their  heavy  unwieldly  horses  into  the  rauoks  of  their  foot, 
without  joining  battle  at  all,  or  somuch  as  makinga  single  thrust  with  their  lances. 
The  slaughter  did  not  commence  until  they  began  to  fly,or.ratber  to  attempt  to 
fly:  for  they  coqld  not  do  so,  being  prevented  l^ their  own  battalions,  whose 
raruu  were  so  close  and  deep,  that  they  could  not  break  their  way  through  them. 
Tigranes,  that  lung  sojoftY  and  brave  in, words,  had  taken  to  flight  at  the  conn- 
mencement,  with  a  few  followers ;  and  seeing  his  dson,  the  'Companion  of  bis  for- 
tune, he  took  off  his  diadem,  weeping,  and  giving  it  him^exhcNiedthim  to  save 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  by  another  route.    That  ^ouog^  prince :iTas  afraid 
to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  which  would  have  been  a^  ouin^erdtts  ornament 
at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  :tbe  most  faithful  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  was  taken  a  moment  aAer,  and  carried  to  LucoUus^ 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy ^s 
foot  perished,  and  that  veiy  few  of  their  horse  espaiied.  On  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  onl]^  five  were  killed  and  one  hundred  Wouiioed*  They  had  never  ex>- 
eaged  in  a  pitched  battle  so  great  a  number  of  eoenoies  with  so  few  troops ;  for 
the  victors  aid  not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  oftheitanquiBhed.  The  greatest 
and  most  able  Roman  generals,  who  had  seen  ootost  wars  and  battles,  gave  Lu- 
cullus  particiilar  praises,  (br  having  defeated  twoof  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful kings  in  the  world,  by  two  entirely  different  metbo&t  delay  and  expedition ; 
for,  by  protractii^  and  spinning  out  the  war^  be  exhaieted  Mithridates  when  he 
was  strongest  and  most  feonidable :  and  ruined  Tigranes,  by  making  baste,  and 
not  giving  him  time  to  look  about  him.  It  has  b^en  remsurked,  tluit  few  oip- 
tains  have  known  hDW,.like  him^to  makeslowness  active,  and  haste  'sure. 

It  was  this  latter  cpaduct  that  prevented  Mithridates  from  being  present  in 
the  battle.  He  imagined  Lucullus  would  use  the  same  precaution  and  pro- 
traction against  Tigranes^^as  he  had  done  against  himself.  So  that  he  marcned 
but  slowly,  and  by  small  day's  journeys,  to  join  Tigianes;  But  havii^  met 
some  Armenians  on  the  way,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  terror  and  constetniation, 
he  suspected  what  had  happened;  and  afterwards  meeting  a  much 'greater 
number,  was  fuljy  informed  of  the  defeat,  and  went  in  search  of  Tkranes;  He 
found  him  at  le^;th,  abandoned  by  aU  the  world,  and  in  a  very  deplora^^  con- 
dition. Far  from  retumiitt:  his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  insulting  ."Tigranes 
in  his  misfortunes  as  he  had  done  him,  he  quitted  his  horse,  laoEMHted  their  com- 
mon disgraces,  gave  him  the  guard  that  attended,  ^nd. the  officccsJiKit served 
him,  consoled,  encouraged  him,  ahd  revived  his  hopes :  so  ^that  Jklithridates, 
upon  this  occasion,  showed  himself  not  entirely  void  of  bDmain|ty.:.  Both  a|>- 
plied  themselves  to  raising  new  troops  on  all  sides.  't 

\v  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  at  Tigranooerta;<thii  Chieaks  havni^ 
tniitinied  against  the  barbarians,  and  determined  at  all  ^ventis  to  deliYenthe  city 
to  Lucullus.  That  sedition  was  at  the  highest  when  he  arrived  thcKw.  ;rie 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  ordered  the  assault  to  be^iveo^Jbaok^e  city. 
and  aAer  having  seized  all  the  king's  treasures,  abandcKwdit  to'be  phmdoed 
by  the  soldiers ;  who.  besides  other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  dxmsimd  taleiils  of 
coined  silver.  Besides  this  plunder,  he  e^ave  each  soldier  euf  ht  hundred  drach- 
mas, which,  with  all  the  booty  they  had  taken,  did  not  sumce  to  satisfy  theif 
insatiable  avidily. 
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Am  this  cItT  had  been  peopled  by  colonies,  which  b&d  been  carried  away  bt 
(brce  from  CTappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  other  places,  Lucullus  permitted  them  aJi 
to  return  into  their  native  countries.  They  received  that  permission  with  ex* 
treme  Joy,  and  quitted  it  in  so  great  a  number,  that  from  one  of  the  neatest 
cities  ID  the  world,  Tigranoc^ta  became  in  an  instant  almost  a  desert.^ 

If  Lucullus  had  pursued  Tig^^nes  af\er  his  victory,  without  giving  him  time 
to  raise  new  troops,  he  would  e  h«?r  have  taken,  or  oriven  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  war  must  have  been  terminated.  His  havine  failed  to  do  so  was 
very  much  censured,  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  ne  was  accused,  not 
of  negligence,  but  of  having  intended  b;^  such  conduct  to  make  himself  neces- 
saiy,  and  to  retain  the  command  lonjger  m  his  own  hands.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  prejudiced  the  generality  against  him,  and  induced  them  to  think 
of  giving  him  a  successor,  as  we  shall  see  in  tbe  sequel.t 

Ailer  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tiffranes,  several  nations  came 
to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy  from  the  kiag 
of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  Lu- 
cullus received  this  proposal  favourably, and  sent  also  ambassadors  to  him,  who, 
being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  discovered  that  the  king,  uncertain  which 
side  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Romans  and  Tigrane»,aiKl  had  secretly  de* 
manded  Mesopotamia  of  the  latter,  as  the  price  of  the  aid  he  offered  him.  Lu- 
cullus, informed  of  this  secret  intrigue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridales  and  Ti- 
granes,and  turn  his  arms  against  the  king  of  the  Parthians ;  flattered  with  tbe 
g^rateful  thought,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  have  en- 
tirely reduced,  in  one  expedition,  the  three  most  powerful  princes  under  the 
tun.  ^ut  the  opposition  this  proposa'  met  with  from  the  troops,  obliged  him 
to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  l^arthiaiis,  and  to  confine  hunself  to  pur- 
suing Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mlthridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  indefatigable  in  raising 
new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  implore  aid  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Parthians^who  were  the  nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  best 
condition  to  assist  them  m  the  present  emei^ency  of  their  afiairs.  Mithridates 
wrote  a  letter  to  their  king,  wbich  Sallust  has  preserved,  and  is  to  be  found 
among  his  fragments.    I  sl^l  insert  a  part  of  it  in  this  place* 

LETTER  OF  MITHRIDATES   TO   ARSACESj  KING   OF  THE   PARTHIANS. 

"  All  those  wImx  in  a  state  of  prosperity ,  are  invited  to  enter  as  confederates 
mto  a  war,  ought  first  to  consider,  whether  peace  be  their  own  option^  and  next, 
whether  what  is  demanded  of  them,  is  consistent  with  iustice,  thetr  interest, 
safety,  and  glory.  You  might  enjoy  perpetual  peace  ana  tranquillity,  were  not 
the  enemy  alwajs  intent  upon  seizing  occasions  of  war,  and  entirely  void  of 
faith.  In  reducing  the  Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquire  exalted  glory.  It  may 
seem  inconsistent  in  me,  to  propose  to  you  either  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  or, 

g3werful  as  you  are,  that  you  should  join  a  prince  in  my  unfortunate  condition, 
ut  I  dare  advance,  that  those  two  motives,  your  resentment  against  Tigranes 
upon  account  of  his  late  war  with  you,  and  the  disadrantageous  situation  of  my 
affairs,  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  far  from  opposing  my  demand,  ought  to  sup- 
port it.  For,  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he  knewfr  be  has  given  ^ou  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, be  will  accept  without  difficulty  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit 
10  impose  upon  him  ;  and  for  me,  1  can  say,  that  fortune,  by  baviM;  deprived 
me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to  give  others  good  counsels ; 
and,  which  is  much  to  be  desired  of  persons  in  prosperity,  I  can,  cen  from 
my  own  misfortunes, supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take  better 
measures  than  I  have  done.  For,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  it  is  with  all  the 
nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Romans  are  at  war;  and  wo 
motives,  as  anc  ent  as  poweiAil,  put  their  arms  into  their  hands ;  the  unbounded 


•  Sirah.  1   x'x.  p.  532  el  1.  x'u  p.  539  f  Dion.  Cm  1.  XMV.  p.  1. 
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ftR  bition  of  extending  their  conquests,  and  the  insatiable  thmt  of  ricfaes.  ** 
Mrhridates  afterwards  enumerates  at  large  the  princes  and  kings  they  had  t^ 
du%  ed  one  after  the  other,  and  often  by  one  another.    He  repeats  also  hb  firsS 
successes  against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  misfortunes.     He  then  proceeds, 
*'  Examme  now,  1  beseedi  you,  when  we  are  fiiiall^  ruined,  whether  you  will 
be  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  Romans,  or  can  believe,  that  they  will  confine 
their  conquests  to  my  countiy  ?  I  ki.ow  that  you  are  powerful  in  men,  in  arms, 
and  treasure ;  it  is  therefore  we  desire  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  your  alliance; 
they,  to  grow  rich  by  your  spoils.    For  the  rest,  it  is  the  intent  of  Tigranes,  to 
avoid  drawing  the  war  into  his  country,  that  I  shall  march  with  al   mj  troops, 
which  are  certainly  well  disciplined,  to  cariy  our  arms  far  from  home,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  person  in  their  own  country.    We  cannot  therefore  eithe? 
conquer  or  be  conquered,  without  your  being  in  darker.   Do  you  not  know,  thai 
the  Ho- nans,  when  they  found  themselves  stopped  bjr  the  ocean  on  the  west, 
turned  their  arms  this  way  ?   That  to  look  back  to  their  foundation  and  or^n, 
whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence ;  home,  wives,  lands,  and  do 
minions.    A  vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  country,  without 
lorefathers,  they  established  themselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race. 
Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  from  betraying  and  destroying 
their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or  neighbours,  the  weak  or  the  powerfoj. 
They  hold  all  enemies  that  are  not  their  slaves ;  and  especially,  whatever  beaia 
the  name. of  king :  for  few  nations  affect  a  free  and  indepenaent  government ; 
the  generality  prefer  just  and  equitable  masters.    They  suspect  us,  because 
we  are  said  to  emulate  their  power,  and  may  in  time  avenge  tneir  oppressions. 
But  for  you,  who  have  Seleucia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia,  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  kingdoms,  what  can  you  expect  from  them,  hut  deceit  at 
present,  and  war  hereafter  ?    The  Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations ;  but 
especially  with  those  from  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to  be  expected.    They 
are  become  great  by  enterprises  and  deceit,  ana  making  one  war  lead  to  another 
By  this  means  tney  will  either  destroy  all  others,  or  oe  destroyed  themselves 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  ruin  them,  it  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  we 
on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their  army,  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries.  The 
prosperity  of  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherto  solely  by  our  fault,  who  have 
not  been  so  prudent  as  to  understand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite  ourselves 
against  him.    It  will  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to  have  supported  two  ^eat 
kings,  and  to  have  conquered  and  destroyed  those  robbers  of  the  worid.  This 
is  what  I  earnestly  advise  and  exhort  you  to  do ;  that  you  may  choose  rather 
to  share  with  us  by  a  saluta^r  alliance,  in  conquerine"  the  common  enemy,  than 
to  suffer  the  Roman  empire  to  extend  itself  universally  by  our  ruin.'^t 

*  Omnes,  qui  secundis  rebut  suis  ad  belli  •ocietatemoraLntar.consideraredeheot.nceataeturepaceiBfti^rc 
dein  quod  qusritur.  satisoe  pium,  tutum,  gloriosum,  an  indecorum  sit.    Tibi  perpetua  pacr  fnii  Ikeret,  m^ 
hostet  opportuoi  et  icelestiMimi.     Egregia  faroa.  li  Romanos  oppresserit.  futura  est.     Neque  petere  a» 
deam  societatem,  et  fnistra  mala  mea  cum  tuii  bonis  mitcere  sperem.   Atqui  ea,  qua;  te  morari  pone  Tiiico- 
lur,  ira  in  Tig^anem  recentts  belli,  et  mese  res  parum  praspera*.  si  vera  lesiimare  vol''8,  maxima  hortaboD 
tur.      Ille  enim.  obnoxtua,  qualera  tu  roles  societatem  accipiet}  mihi  fortaoa,  mnltis  rebus  ereptit.  osom  de 
dit  bene  suadendi,  et  miod  florentibtM  optabile  est,  ero  noo  validissimus  pratbeo  exemplam  quo  rectim  taa 
componas.    Namque  Romanis  cum  nationibus,  popiuis.  leglbus  eaoctis,  una  et  ea  retos  causa  bellaodi  esS, 
espido  profunda  imperii  et  divitiarum. 

t  Nimc.  qunso,  considera.  nobis  oppresus,  utnim,  ftrmiorem  te  ad  resistendum,  an  finem  belfi  fetoroa 
p.ites  r  Scio  equidem  tibi  maf^nas  opes  virorum,  armorum,  et  auri  esse  et  eare  nobis  ad  societatem.  ab  ilK* 
ad  priedam  peteris.  Ccterum  consilium  est  Tigranes,  re^no  inte^ro,  meis  railitibus  belli  prud^ntibos,  pny 
sul  ab  domo,  parvo  labore,  per  nostra  corpora  bellum  conficere ;  quando  ne^iie  vincere  neqoe  vioet  si^e  p« 
riculo  tuo  possumus.  An  ifooras  Romanos,  postqoam  ad  oeoidentem  pergentibus  finem  occanos  fecit,  aim* 
hoc  <M>nrertisse )  Neque  quicquam  a  principio  nisi  raptom  habere;  domuro.  conjogea,  ogros,  imp<ikii 
Conrenas.  olim  sine  patria,  sine  parentibus,  peste  conditos  orbis  terrarum  ;  qaibus  eon  homanaolla  »eq«e 
diviua  obstaat,  socios.  amicos,  proeul  juxtaque  sitos,  inopes,  potentesque  trahant,  excidantoue  :  omoiaqot 
Don  serra,  et  maxime  reffna,  hosUlia  ducant.  Namque  pauci  libertatem  pars  ma;;na  justos  ootsicos  roluBt 
Nos  suspecti  sumus  nmuii,  et  in  tempore  vindices  affiitnri.  Tu  vero  cui  seleucia  maxima  nrbium,  riigaaai 
que  Persidis  inclitis  divitiis  est,  quia  ab  illis,  nisi  dolum  in  pmssens,  et  postea  be.Ium  rxpectaa  1  Roaaaai 
i&  OMUMS  arma  habent.  acerrima  in  eos  quibus  spolia  maxima  sunt.  Audendo  et  fallenio,  et  betia  ex  heVkt 
fercndo,  m^^ni  facti.  Per  huoc  morem  extinguent  omnia  aut  occider* '  qood  difficile  non  est,  a  t«  Ne«» 
petamia.  no*  Armaaia  cireumpredimur  exercitom  sine  frumento,  sine  auxlUis.  Fortona  antem  nostrn  TittU 
tdhoe  incohimis.  Teque  ilia  fama  seqoetur,  anxilio  profectum  magnis  re^bits  latrooes  sentioai  oppr^s 
MM.  Quod  vti  fiscias  moneo  boriofqoe,  neo  malis  pemicie  nostra  nnum  imperiom  probare,  qoam  aoewtalr 
«iclor  iert 
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It  docs  not  appear  that  this  letter  had  the  effect  upon  Phraate^  which  Mithri- 
(btes  m^ht  have  hoped  from  it ;  so  that  the  two  Kings  contented  themselves 
with  their  own  troops. 

One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  T^ranes  to  assemble  a  new  armjr,  was  to 
recall  Megadates  from  Sjrria,  who  had  governed  it  fourteen  years  in  his  name , 
he  sent  orders  to  him  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops  in  that  counti^.*  Syria 
being  thereby  entirely  ungarrisoned,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochiis  £u- 
pator,  to  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Seleucua 
took  possession  of  some  part  of  the  country,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  du- 
rinar  four  years.f 

The  army  oi  Tieranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed.  It  consisted  ol 
seventy  thousand  cnnsen  men,  whom  Mithridates  bad  exercised  well  in  the  Ro- 
man discipline.  It  was  about  midsummer  before  he  took  the  field.  The  two 
kings  took  particular  care,  in  all  the  motions  they  made,  to  choose  an  advantage- 
ous i^round  for  their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  at- 
tacking them  in  it ;  nor  could  all  the  stratagems  he  used  engage  them  to  come 
to  a  battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually  ;  to  harass  his  troops 
DC  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them  ;  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  oblige 
him  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  provisions.  Lucullus  not  being  able,  by  all 
the  arts  he  could  use,  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field,  employed  a  new  means 
which  succeeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Tigranocerta,  his  wives  and  children,  and  almost  all  hit» 
treasures.  Lucullus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing 
that  Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet^hen  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  bis  ca- 

Eital  was  exposed.  That  prince  accordingly  decamped  immediately,  followed 
lUcullus  to  disconcert  his  design,  and  by  tour  great  marches,  having  got  before 
him,  posted  himself  behind  the  river  Arsamia  or  Arsania,  which  Lucullus  was 
obliged  to  pass  in  his  way  to  Artaxata,  and  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with 
him.  The  Romans  passed  the  river  without  being  prevented  by  the  presence 
or  efforts  of  the  enemy.  A  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  again  ol> 
tained  a  complete  victory.  There  were  three  kings  in  the  Armenian  army,  of 
whom  Mithridates  behaved  the  worst ;  for,  not  being  able  .to  look  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  charged,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled, 
which  threw  the  whole  army  into  such  a  consternation,  that  it  entirely  lost  cou- 
rage, and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle.! 

Lucullus,  after  this  victoiy,  determined  to  continue  his  march  to  Artaxata. 
which  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  as  that  city  was  still 
several  day's  journey  from  thence  toward  the  north,  and  winter  approached  with 
its  train  of  snows  and  storms,  the  soldiers,  already  fatigued  by  a  very  arduous 
campaign,  refused  to  follow  him  into  that  country,  where  the  cold  was  too  se- 
vere for  them.§  He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  by  re- 
turning the  way  he  came.  He  therefore  repassed  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Nisibis,a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
andputhistroopsinwinterquarters.il 

It  was  there  tne  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show  itself  openly  in  the  army  oi 
Lucullus.  That  general's  severity,  and  the  insolent  liberty  oi  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, and  still  more  the  malignant  practices  of  Clodius,  had  given  occasion  for 
this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  well  Known  for  the  invectives  of  Cicero,  his  enemy,  b 
hardly  better  treated  by  historians.  They  represent  him  as  a  man  abandoned 
to  all  kinds  of  vices,  and  infamous  for  his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  so  lar 
as  to  commit  incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus  ;  to  these  he  added 
unbounded  audacity,  and  uncommon  cunning  in  the  contrivance  of  seditk>n9 ; 
in  a  word,  be  was  oiie  of  those  dangerous  persons  bom  to  disturb  and  ruin  eve;y 

•  Appian  in  Srr.  p.  118,  119.  t  Ja«tin.  L  «1.  c.  2. 

i  A.  M.  SM6.     Ant.  J.  C,  68.    Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  513—515. 
i  KMter  extrdtm,  eUi  arbem  ex  Tigranit  rcpno  caperat.  et  praeliU  uww  erat  teoaiMlUtUBta  •iwi*  Im 
riMoitrnta  locoruBi,  ae  deilJerio  nionmi  eommovebatur. — Cic.  pro  Leg*  Mcr.  a.  9S. 
^  ,  „  H  Dion.  Cbm,  1.  uvrii.  p.  3—7. 
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ttnagfhj  tbe  tnihapi^tioioii  in  hhneelf  of  the  roost  wick^  uMiliBfti  antwA  flit 
talents  necessary  for  putting  them  lO  execution.  He  gave  a  proof*  of  ^b  «|kx 
the  cccasion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  Discontented  with  Lucdlosiy  he  aecrelhr 
spread  reports  against  hina  to  render  him  odious*  He  afiected  to:  lament  ex> 
(remely  the  fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  their  interests  *He  loM 
lliem  eveiy  day,  that  they  were  very  unfortunate  in  being  obliged  lo  serve  so 
long  under  a  severe  and  ayaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  wHhovt  lands 
DP  rewards,  while  their  fellow-soldiers,  whose  conquests  were  veiy  moderate  io 
comparison  with  theirs,  had  enriched  themselves  with  Pompejr.  Discourses  of 
tills  kind,  attended  with  obliging  and  popular  behaviour,  which  he  knew  borr 
to  assume  occasionally  without  the  appearance  of  affectation,  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  LucuUus  to 

govem  them. 

Mithrklates.  hi  the  mean  time,  had  re-entered  Pontus  with  four  tbonBaiid  of 
his  own,  and  iour  thousand  troops  given  him  by  Tigranes.  Several  inhabitanla 
of  the  country  joined  him  again,  as  well  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had 
treated  them  with  great  rigour,  as  the  remains  of  affection  for  their  king,  reduced 
fiom  the  most  splendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatness,  to  the  moumfuTcooditioa 
in  which  they  saw  him :  for  the  misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  oomp»- 
sion ;  and  there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopH^  ht 
the  name  and  person  of  kings.*  Miti^ridates,  encouraged  and  strengthened  hf 
these  new  aids,  and  the  troops  which  several  neighbouring  states  and  princes 
sent  him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  himself  more  than  ever  in  a  coodjtien  to 
make  head  aeainst  the  Komans.  .  So  that,  not  contented  with  beine  le-estab- 
lished  in  his  dominions,  which  a  moment  before  he  did  not  so  much  asliepe  ever 
to  see  affam^  he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman  troops,  so  onea  vie 
torious,  Deat  a  body  of  them  commanded  by  Fabius,  and  after  navii^  put  theo 
to  the  rout,  pressed  Friarius  and  Soinatius,  two  other  lieutenants  of  LJculha  ir 
that  country,  with  neat  vigour.t 

LucuUus  at  lemrtn  engaged  his  soldiers  to  quit  their  winteiKiuartersv  and  to 
go  to  their  aid.  But  they  arrived  too  late.  Friarius  had  impniaenUy  i^stured 
a  battle,  in  which  Mithridates  had  defeated  him,  and  killed  seven  tfaousaBd  Jiien 
among  whom  were  one  hundred  and  fiily  centurions,  and  twenty-four  tribunes, 
which  made  this  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Romans  had  sustained  in  agpreat 
while.!  The  army  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound  which 
Mithridates  received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  his  troops,  andgave  the  eaeiny 
time  to  escape.  LucuUus,  upon  his  arrival,  found  the  dead  bodies  upon  the  fiefi 
of  battle,  but  di4  not  give  orders  for  their  interment,  which  still  more  exaspe- 
rated his  soldiers  against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  high,  that  witboot 
angr  regard  for  his  character  as  a  general,  they  looked  upon  him  no  longer  bat 
with  insolence  and  contempt :  and  though  he  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and  almost 
from  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march  against  Mithridates  and  T^ranes, 
he  could  never  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where  they  were.  They 
answered  him  contemptuously,  that  as  he  had  no  tnoughts  but  of  enriohtnghimseU 
only  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march  alone,  and  fight  them  if 
he  thought  fit.§ 

VKCTION  ly.— MITHRIDATES   RECOySRS   ALL    HIS   DOMINIOlfS.      POMPBT   OTBR 

THROWS  HIM  IN  SEVERAL  BATTLES. 

Mahius  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  C.  Piso,  had  been  elected  consuisal  Rome  The 
nrst  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  .LucuUus  oogHWiMdeA 

r 

-  -  — — ■■  J       I  ■  ',  ■  ■  ;■  I    1 1    I »  I        »^— — I  I    I   ii»  I    I 

*  Mithridatet  el  suam  roaoam  jam  confirmaverAt,  et  eorum  qui  M  ex  ejus  fej^no  coilegewot,  et  amfam 
ti\  entitiit  multoram  Mfiom  et  natkknum  copiis  juvmbstar.  Hoc  |&m  fet^  sk  4et4  totAr^  ■WW|<i— ii  lit  i«> 
gum  aShctn-.  fortuoM  facile  muliomm  opes  aJliciant  ftd  misericordiam.  mjAUDeqaeeorumqiilaut  regies soat. 
■ut  rivont  in  rrgso ;  quod  rerale  iis  nomen  mag^oum  ev  sanctum  ess^  rideatur.-— Cie.  pr»L«ffe  Maml.  a.Mk 

t  Itaque  tantum  rictus  emoere  potutt,  quantum  incolumi*  nuoqtwro  est  •usosoptATt.  Ivnm  cum  m  m 
ref^num  rerepitset  suum,  non  fuit  eo  contentus,  quod  ei  pneter  spero  aceiderat,  ot  cam,  poMaa  911am  p«lMt 
ent  temci  unqn&m  ettioperet;  sad  in  cxsrcitom  ve^trum  clarum  atqae  victorcm  iaipaliH  IbcU.— C*^  fw 
Leg«  Man   n.  2ft. 

t  Qu:f  cs<ln-vitas  tanta  fuit,  ut  nam  ad  aurcs  L.  LucallU  aon  «x  prselio  nuntius,  sed  ex  MnnoiM  ri 
%a«irrvi.— Cic.  fro  Lece  Man.  n.  25.  t  A.  M.  3^7.    Ant^.  C.  tf7 
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Hm  WMifti  at  die  same  time  dkbanded  Fimbria's  legpons,  wlikn  were  put  of 
hit  army.  All  this  news  augmented  the  disobedience  and  insolence  of  the  troops 
in  rc^rd  to  Lucullus. 

It  IS  true,  his  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty  disposition,  gare  some 
room  for  such  usage.  He  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  be(>ii  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  his  age,  and  of  havijig  had  almost  all  the  qualities  that  form 
a  complete  general.  But,  the  want  of  one  diminished  the  ment  of  all  the  n?%* 
I  mean  address  in  winning  the  heart,  and  makinc:  himself  belored  by  the  soldiers. 
He  was  difficult  of  access,  rough  in  commanaing^  carried  exactitude  in  point 
of  duty  to  an  excess  that  made  it  odious,  was  inexorable  in  punishing  offences, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  conciliate  esteem  by  praises  and  rewards  bestowed 
opportunely,  an  air  of  kindness  and  favour,  and  msinuating  manners,  still  more 
efficacious  than  either  gifts  or  praises.  And  what  proves  that  the  sedition  of 
the  troops  was  in  a  treat  measure  his  own  fault,  wa.«,  their  being  veiy  docile 
Aod  obeaient  under  Pompey.* 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Lucullus  wrote  to  the  senate,  in  which 
he  acquainted  them,  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  retrieving  himself,  commissioners  had  been  nominated  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  Pontus,  as  of  a  kinedom  totally  reduced.  They  were  much  surprised 
u>  find,  upon  their  arrival,  mat  far  from  being  master  ot  Pontus,  he  was  not  so 
much  as  master  of  his  army,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the  ut- 
most contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrto  added  still  more  to  thefr  licentious- 
ness. He  informed  them  that  Lucullus  had  been  accused  at  Rome  of  protract- 
ing the  war  for  the  sake  of  continuitie  in  command ;  that  the  senate  nad  dis- 
bande*!  part  of  his  troops,  and  forbade  them  paying  him  any  farther  obedience, 
so  that  he  found  himself  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  soldlers.t  Mithri- 
dates, taking  advantage  of  this  disorder,  had  )ime  to  recover  his*  whole  kingdom, 
and  to  make  ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition,  great  noise  was  made«at 
Rome  against  Lucullus.  Pompey  had  returned  from  putting  sin  end  to  the  war 
with  the  pirates,  in  which  an  extraordinary  power  had  been  granted  him.  Upon 
this  occasion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  Manitius,  passed  a  de- 
cree to  this  effect :  '*  That  Pompey,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  and  provinces  which  were  under  Lucullus^  and  adding  to  them  Bithvnia, 
where  Acilius  commanded,  should  he  charged  with  making  war  upon  the  kings 
Mithridates  and  Tigpranes,  retaining  under  him  all  the  naval  forces,  and  continu- 
ing to  command  at  sea,  with  the  same  conditions  and  prerogatives  as  had  been 
granted  him  in  the  war  against  the  pirates :  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  have 
absolute  power  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues  distance 
from  the  sea."  This  was  ;•.  ^fl&»ct  subjecting  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one 
man :  for  all  the  provinces  whicn  nad  not  been  granted  him  by  the  first  decree, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia.Galatia,  Cappadocia, Cilicia  the  Higher,  Colchis,  and  Arme- 
nia, were  conferrea  upon  him  by  this  second,  whicn  included  also  all  the  armies 
ana  forces  with  whicn  Lucullus  had  defeated  the  two  ki.*^  Mithridates  %nd 
Tigranes.t 

Consideratkm  for  Lucullus,  who  \  as  deprived  of  the  glory  of  his  crreat  ex- 
ploits, and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was  appointed,  to  succcea  more  to 
the  honours  of  his  triumph  than  the  command  of  nis  armies,  was  not,  however, 
what  gave  the  nobility  and  the  senate  most  concern.  They  were  well  cony  hKea 
that  great  wrong  was  done  him,  and  that  his  services  were  not  treated  with  the 
gratitude  they  deserved ;  but  what  gave  them  most  pain,  and  they  could  not 


*  Dioo.  Cast.  I.  ziAf.  p>  7. 
t  In  iPM  OIo  nalo  gnrltdmaqve  belli  oflemlone,  L.  Lucnnus,  qui  temen  aliqua  ex  ptrte  lis  Incdnnaodb 
«e4«ri  fprtasw  potnisstt,  Testr*  jitaM  coactM.  quod  imperii  diutumitate  modum  st*tafDdui»,  veteri  eier 
•to,  poUrittit,  pBrtem  mUHmD,  qli'  jun  sUpeodiis  eoafectif  erant,  dimisH,  partem  GUbrioai  tradidtt— C' 
■■•  Ut%.  Maail.  n.  26. 

1  A.  M  SVSe.    Ant  1   C.  66.     Plot.  inPoBp.  p.  634.    Appiaa.  p.338.    Dioo.  Cau  1.  xxst  p  20 
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support,  WM  that  high  degree  of  power  to  which  Pompey  was  niaed,  wntci 
Ihey  considered  as  a' tyranny  already  formed.  It  is  for  this  reason  they  exhoited 
each  other,  in  a  particular  manner,  \g>  oppose  that  decree,  and  not  abandon  theu 

expiring  liberty. 

Caesar  and  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Home,  supported  Alanilius,  w 
rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  power.  It  was  upon  this  occasion, the  latter  p:t> 
iwunced  that  fine  oration  before  the  people,  entitled, "  For  the  law  of  ManiJius.*' 
After  having  demonstrated,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  discourse,  the  necessitj 
and  importance  of  the  war  in  (question,  he  proves  in  the  third,  that  Pompey  is  the 
only  person  capable  of  terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  purpose  he  emi 
merates  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  general  of  an  army,  and  shows  thai 
Pompey  possesses  them  all  in  a  superior  degree.  He  insists  principally  upon 
his  probity,  humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  integprity,  disinterestedness,  fovc 
of  the  public  good :  "  virtues,  by  so  much  the  more  necessary,"  says  he,  "  as 
the  Roman  name  is  become  infamous  and  hateful  among  foreifi;n  nations,  and  our 
allies,  in  consequence  of  the  debauchery,  avarice,  and  unheard  of  oppressions  of 
the  generals  and  magistrates  we  send  among  them.*  Instead  of  which,  the  wise, 
moaerate,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  Pompey.  will  make  him  be  regarded, 
not  only  as  sent  from  Rome,  but  descended  from  heaven,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  We  begin  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of  the  noble  disin 
terestedness  of  those  ancient  Romans  is  real  and  true ;  and  that  it  is.  not  with* 
out  reason,  under  such  magistrates,  that  nations  chose  rather  to  ob^  v  ih^  Roman 
people,  than  to  command  others."! 

Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people :  wherefore  the  lear  of  dis- 
pleasii^  the  multitude  kept  those  grave  senators  silent,  who  had  appeared  so 
well  inclined  and  so  full  of  pourage.  •  The  decree  was  authorized  oy  the  suf- 
frages of  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  though  absent,  declared  absolute  master 
of  almost  all  that  Sylla  bad  usurped  by  arms,  and  by  making  a  cruel  war  upon 
his  country.  ' 

We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  veiy  judicious  historian,  that  either  Cesar  o: 
Cicero,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  this  law  pa^d,  acted  from  views  to  the 
public  good.  Csesar,  full  of  ambition  and  grreat  projects,  endeavoured  to  make 
his  court  to  the  people,  whose  authority  he  Jknew  was  at  that  time  much  greatei 
than  that  of  the  senate  :  he  thereby  opened  himself  a  wa^  to  the  same  power, 
and  familiarized  the  Romans  to  extraordinary  and  lAilimited  commissions  :  in 
neapii^  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so  man}[  favours  and  distinctions,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  at  lenurth  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  who  would 
toon  take  offence  at  them.  So  that  in  lifting  him  up,  he  had  no  other  des^ 
tnan  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him.  Cicero  also  intended  only  his  own  great- 
ness. It  was  his  weakness  to  desire  to  lord  it  in  the  commonwealth,  not  indeed 
by  guilt  and  violence,  but  by  means  of  persuasion.  Besides  his  having  the  sup- 
poit  of  Pompey's  credit  in  view,  he  was  veiy  well  pleased  with  showing  the  no- 
bility and  people,  who  formed  two  parties,  and  in  a  manner  two  republics,  in  the 
state,  that  he  was  capable  of  making  the  balance  incline  to  the  side  he  espoused. 
Consequently  it  was  always  his  policy  to  conciliate  equally  both  parties,  in  de* 
daring  sometimes  for  the  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other.J  • 

Pompey,  who  had  already  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates,  was  still  in 
Cilicia,  when  he  received  letters  iiiTorming  him  of  all  the  people  bad  decreed 
in  his  favour.  When  his  friends  who  were  present  congratulated  him,  and  ex- 
pressed their  joy,  it  is  said  that  he  knit  his  orows,  struck  his  thighs,  and  cried, 
as  if  oppressed  oy,  and  sony  for,  that  new  command,  "  Gods,  wh.'^t  endless  U* 

*  Difficile  est  dictu,  Q^u'irites,  qu»nto  tn  o^io  suroat  apud  cntems  nationea,  propter eoruin  tfOot  adeaf  b«C 
iroperio  miaimas.  injurias  ac  libidinet. — Cic.  pro  Le|i:e.  Manil.  n.  01. 


f  Itaooe  ctniMi  quldeni  nunc  in  h'ls  loois  Cn.  Porapeiam,  iiicat  aliqucm  oon  ex  hac  otbe  tnlssma.  wd  it 
Mapeam,  intuentor.    Naoc  dfoique  iocipiunt  credere  futwe  bominea  ~ 


Romaoot  bac  qoondMm  abalv 
MsHa  qao4  jam  aationibut  casteris  iicredibilc,  ac  faJto  memorias  proditum,  Tideb«tnr.  Nodc  iinpmlBM' 
M  tpltaior  lUit  fen^bos  luect;  non:  iotelligaot,  noo  tine  causa  mi^ares  suot  Uhd,  com  bac  '  " 

I  hab«baatM,  senrire  popalo  Romano,  quan  imperare  aliis  m&iinrie.^!?ie.  pro  Leg* 

i  Daoa.  Cats.  1.  xzxm.  p.  90,  SI. 


msToziY  or  pontvo.  g^g 

ooun  am  I  devMed  tD?  Would  1  not  have  been  more  happy  as  a  man  unknown 
and  inelorioiis  '  Shal  1  never  cease  to  make  war,  nor  ever  nave  my  arms  off  my 
back  f  Shall  1  never  escape  the  envy  tliat  persecutes  me,  nor  live  in  peace  in 
the  countiy  with  my  wife  and  children  ?"* 

This  is  generally  be  language  of  the  ambitious,  evenot  those  who  are  most 
f  zcessively  actuated  by  that  passion.  But,  however  successftil  they  may  be  in 
mposing  upon  themselves,  it  seldom  happens  that  they  deceive  others,  and  the 
public  is  far  from  mistaking  them.  The  friends  of  Fompey,  and  even  those 
who  were  mo«*  nitimate  with  him,  coul  i  not  support  bis  dissimulation  at  thiit 
time  ;  for  tnere  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  that  his  natural  ambi- 
tion and  passion  for  command,  still  more  inflamed  by  his  difference  with  Lu- 
cullus,  made  him  find  a  more  exalted  and  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new  charge 
conferred  upon  him  :  and  his  actions  soon  shook  off  the  mask,  and  explained 
his  real  sentimentc 

The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces  of  hisjgovemment 
was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatever  to  the  orders  of  Lucullus.  In  his  march 
he  altered  eveiy  thing  bis  predecessor  had  decreed.  He  discharged  some  fron. 
the  penalties  which  Lucullus  had  laid  upon  them  ;  deprived  others  of  the  re- 
wards he  had  given  them  ;  in  short,  his  sole  view  in  every  \h\ng  was  to  let  the 
partizans  of  Lucullus  see  that  they  adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  autho- 
rity nor  power.  Strabo's  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  highly  discontented  with 
Mithndates  for  having  put  to  death  several  of  bis  relations,  to  avenge  himself 
for  that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucullus,  and  had  given  up  fiAeen  places  in 
Cappadocia  to  him.  Lucullus  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  promised  to  re- 
wara  him  further  as  his  great  services  deserved.  Pompey,  far  from  having 
any  regard  for  such  just  and  reasonable  engagements,  which  his  predecessor 
had  entered  into  solely  from  the  view  of  the  public  good,  effected  a  universal 
opposition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  those  as  his  enemies  who  had  con- 
tracted any  friendship  with  Lucullus.t 

It  is  not  uncomiiion  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value  of  his 
predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  honour  to  himself;  but  certainly 
no  one  ever  carried  that  conduct  to  such  an  excess  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time. 
His  great  Qualities  and  innumerable  conauests  are  exceedingly  extolled  ;  but 
so  Ifese  and  odious  a  jealousy  ought  to  sully,  or  rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory 
of  them.    Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Pompey  thought  fit  to  be^in. 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  of  him.  Their  common  friends,  m  order  (o 
a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview  between  them.  It  passed  at  fiiyt  with 
all  possible  politeness,  and  with  reciprocal  marks  of  esteem  and  friendship ;  but 
these  were  only  compliments,  and  a  language  that  extended  no  farther  than  the 
lips,  which  cost  the  great  nothing.  The  heart  soon  explained  it«elf.  The  con- 
vernation  growing  warm  by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  injurious  terms  .  Pom- 
pey upbraided  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and  Lucullus  reproached  Pompey  with 
ambition,  in  which  they  spoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted  more  in- 
censc-d.  and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

Luc^illus  set  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a  gredX  quantity  of  books, 
which  he  had  collected  in  his  conquests.  He  put  them  into  a  Ijbraiy,  which 
was  open  to  all  the  learned  and  curious,  whom  it  drew  about  him  in  great  num- 
ber*.  Th3y  were  received  at  his  house  with  all  possible  politeness  and  gene- 
rosity. The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Lucullus ;  but  not  without 
being  long  contested . 

It  was  he  who  first  brought  cherries  to  Rome,  wn.ch  till  then  had  been  un- 
known in  Europe  They  were  called  cerasus,  from  a  city  of  that  name  ^n 
( 'appadocia.J 

Pompey  began  by  engaging  Phraates  king  of  the  Parthians  in  the  Roman 
«iterest.  He  nas  been  spoken  of  already,  and  is  the  same  who  was  surnamed 
the  god.  He  concluded  an  oflfensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  him.  He  of- 
fered peace  also  to  Mithridates ;  but  that  prince  believing  himself  sure  of  the 
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imi^uid  M  of  Phraales,  would  not  so  much  as  bear  it  mentioned.  When  be 
was  mformed  that  Pompev  bad  prevented  him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  liini :  but 
Pompej  having  demanaed,  by  way  of  preliminary  ^  that  be  she  ltd  lay  doiTnbii 
arms,  and  give  up  all  deserters,  those  proposals  were  veiy  near  occasioning  a 
mutiny  in  toe  army  of  Mithridates.  As  there  were  many  desertei^  in  it,  they 
could  not  suffiftr  ainr  thing  to  be  said  upon  delivering  thew  up  to  Pompev ;  nor 
would  the  rest  of  tne  array  consent  to  se^  themselves  weakened  by  the  lubs  of 
their  comrades.  Mithridates  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he  had  sent  his  am- 
bassadors only  to  inspect  into  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  to  swear, 
that  he  would  not  make  peace  with  the  Romans  either  on  those,  or  or  any  othei 
conditions. 

Ponipey,  having  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations,  to  ^uard  the  whole 
lea  between  Phcenicia  and  the  Bosphorus,  marched  by  lan-l  ag^nst  Mithridates, 
who  had  still  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  or  three  thousand  horse,  but  did  act 
dare,  however,  to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince  was  encamped  veiy  strongly 
upon  a  mountain,  where  he  could  not  be  forced :  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pom- 
pey's  approach,  for  want  of  water.  Pompey  immediately  todc  possession  of 
it,  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  other  signs,  that  there  were 
numerous  springs  within  it,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  duff ;  and  in  an  instant  the* 
camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Pompej  could  not  sumciently  wonder  bow  Mi- 
.  thrioates,  for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  had  been  so  long  ignorant  of  sc 
important  and  necessary  a  resource. 

Soon  aAer,  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  shut  him  op  witbin  good 
walls,  which  he  carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They  were  nearly  e^t  league? 
in  circumference,  and  were  fortified  with  good  towers,  at  proper  distances  irofr 
each  other.  Mithridates,  either  out  of  fear  or  negliffence,  suffered  him  to  finisl 
his  works*  He  reduced  him,  in  consequence,  to  sudi  a  want  of  provisions,  tha^ 
bis  troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage  beasts  in  their  camp.  Tbt 
horses  only  were  spared.  Af\er  having  sustained  this  kind  of  siege  for  almos- 
fifty  days,  Mithridates  escaped  by  night,  with  all  the  best  troops  of  bis  army 
havir^  first  ordered  all  the  useless  and  sick  persons  to  be  killed. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him,  came  up  with  him  near  the  Euphrates, 
encampea  near  him ;  andapprebendinj^  that,  in  order  to  escape,  he  would  make 
tiasle  to  pass  the  river,  he  quitted  his  intreDGhments,and  advanced  against  him 
by  night,  in  order  of  batUe.  His  design  was  only  to  surround  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  their  flyingr,  and  to  attack  them  at  diyhteak  the  next  morning :  but  al* 
bis  old  officers  made  such  eotzeaties  and  remonstrances  to  him,  that  they  deter- 
mined him  to  fight  without  waiting  till  da^ ;  for  the  night  was  not  veiy  dark, 
the  moon  giving  light  .enough  .for  oistinguishi ng  ol^ects,  and  knowing  one  ano> 
ther.  Pompey  could  not  refuse  himself  to  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  led 
them  on  against  the  enemv^  The  barbarians  were  afiraid  to  «tand  the  attack, 
and  fled  immediately  in  the  utmost  constems^ion.  The  Romans  made  a  great 
slai^hter  of  them,  killed  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  took  their  whole  camp. 

Afilhridates,  with  ei^ht  hundred  horse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  of»ened 
himself  a  way,  sword  m  band,  through  the  Roman  anny,  and  went  off:  but  those 
eight  hundred  hoiise  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and  lefl  him  with 
only  three  Ibilowers,  among  whom  was  Hypsicratia,  one  of  his  wives,  a  woman 
of  masculine  courage  and  warlike  boldness;  which  occasioned  her  being  called 
Hyspicrates,  by  ctmiging  the  termination  of  her  name  from  the  feminine  to  the 
masculine.*  She  was  mounted  that  day  upon  a  Persian  horse,  and  wore  the  bat^t 
of  a  soldier  of  that  nation.  She  continued  to  attend' the  king,  without  gi v ing  way 
to  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journeys,  or  being  weary  of  serving  him,  though  sfaie 
took  care  of  his  horse  herself,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  Kinr^ 
teeasures  and  most  precious  effects  lay.  There,  after  having  distributed  ue 
most  magnificent  of  bis  robes  to  such  as  were  assembled  about  him,  be  made  a 
present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poison^  that  none  of  them  might  lall 
alive  into  the  bands  of  their  enemies,  but  by  their  own  consent. 
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Ttmt  unhappy  fugitive  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  but  from  his  ^/n-in-Iai% 
Tieranes.  He  sent  his  ambassadors  to  demand  his  permission  to  take  refugee 
in  his  dommions,  and  aid  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  entirely  ruined  affairs. 
Tiffranes  was  at  that  time  at  war  wiih  his  son.*  He  caused  those  ambassadors 
to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  father-in-law's 
bead,  promising  a  hundred  talents  to  any  person  who  should  seize  or  kill  him, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  Mithridates  who  made  his  son  take  up  arms  against 
him,  but  in  reftlity  to  make  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 

Pompey,  after  tne  victory  he  had  gained,  marched  into  Armenia  Major  against 
Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son  of  his  own  name.  We  have  ob- 
served that  the  king  of  Armenia  had  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
thridates. He  had  three  sons  by  her,  two  of  whom  he  had  put  to  death' without 
reason.  The  third,  to  escape?  the  cruelty  of  so  unnatural, a  father,  had  fled  to 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  His  father-in-law 
e&rried  him  back  to  Armenia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  they  besieged  Ar- 
taxata.  But  finding  the  place  very  strong,  and  provided  witt^'  every  thii^ 
necessary  for  a  good  defence,  Phraates  left  nim  part  of  the  anny  Tor  carrying 
on  the  siege,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into  his  own  dominions.  Tigranes,  the 
father,  soon  after  fell  upon  the  son  with  all  his  troops,  beat  his  army,  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  countiy.  That  young  prince,  after  this  Misfortune,  had  designed 
to  withdraw  to  his  grandfather  Mithndates  ;  but  on  the  waj[  was  informed  of 
his  defeat,  and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  entered  their  camp, 
and  went  to  Pompey  to  implore  his  protection.  Pompey  gave  hira  a  very  good 
reception,  and  was  glad  of  his  coming  ;  for  as  he  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Ar- 
menia, he  had  occasion  for  such  a  guide.  He  therefore  caused  that  prince  to 
conduct  him  directly  to  Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrifiea  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  oppose  so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and 
clemency  of  tne  Roman  general.  He  put  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  Mi- 
thridates into  his  hands,  and  followed  them  directly  himself.  Without  taking 
any  precaution,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  went  to  submit  his  person 
and  crown  to  the  discretion  of  Pompey  and  the  Romans.  He  said  that  of  all 
the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind,  Pompey  was  the  only  person  in  whose  faith 
he  could  confide  :  that  in  whatever  manner  he  might  decide  his  fate,  he  should 
be  satisfied :  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  conquered  by  a  man  whom  none 
could  conquer :  and  that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  submit  to  him  whom  fortune  had 
made  superior  to  all  others.f 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  two  of 
Pompey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  en- 
ter on  foot,  telling  him  that  no  stranger  had  ever  been  known  to  enter  a  Roman 
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but  Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  led  him  into  his 
tent,  made  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his  son,  tne  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left  side 
of  him.  He  then  deferred  heflring  what  he  had  to  say  till  the  next  day,  and 
invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him  that  evening.  The  son  refused  to  be 
there  with  his  father ;  and  as  he  had  not  showed  him  the  least  maik  of  respect 
during  the  interview,  and  had  treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he 
had  l^en  a  stranger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that  behaviour.  He 
did  not,  however,  entirely  neglect  his  interests  in  determining  upon  the  afi^i/ 
erf*  Tigranes.  After  having  condemned  Tigranes  to  paj  the  Romans  six  thou- 
tuid  talents  for  the  charges  of  the  war  he  had  made  against  them  without  cause, 
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.4nd  to  relinquish  to  them  all  his  conquests  on  that  side  of  the  Euptuates^ba  d» 

creed  that  be  ohould  reign  in  his  ancient  kingdom,  Annen  a  Major,  and  that  hn 
son  should  have  Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the  borders  of  Ar^ 
menia,  during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions  after  his  death  ; 
reserving,  however,  to  the  father,  the  treasures  he  had  in  Sophena,  without  which 
it  had  been  imjpossible  for  him  to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sums  which  Pom 
pev  required  ot  him. 

The  father  was  well  pleased  with  these  conditions,  which  still  lefl  him  a  crowik 
But  the  son,  who  had  entertained  chimerical  hopes,  could  not  relish  a  decree 
which  deprived  him  of  wha.  had  been  promised  him.  He  was  even  so  muck 
discontented  with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to  have  excited  new 
troubles.  Pompej,  who  suspected  his  design,  ordered  him  to  be  always  kept 
in  view  ;  and  upon  his  absolutely  refusing  to  consent  that  his  father  sbould  with- 
draw  his  treasures  from  Sophena,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison.  After- 
wards, having  discovered  that  he  solicited  the  Armenian  nobility  to  take  up 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to  do  the  same,  he  put  him  amoi^ 
those  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  lime  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthiaas,  sent  to  Pompey,  to  claim 
that  younff  prince  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  represent  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
make  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his  conc^uests.  Pompey  made  aiswer,  that 
the  younger  Tigranes  was  more  related  to  his  father  than  nis  father-in-law ;  and 
that  as  to  his  conquests,  he  should  ^ive  them  such  bounds  as  reason  and  justice 
required,  but  without  being  prescribed  in  them  by  any  one. 

When  Tigranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  hunself  of  his  treasures  in  So 
phena,  he  paid  the  six  thousand  talents,  and  besides  that,  gave  every  private 
soldier  fif\y  drachmas,  a  thousand  to  a  centurion,  and  ten  thousand  to  each  tri- 
bune ;  and  by  that  liberality  obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  had  been  pardonable,  had  he  not  added  to  it,  abject  behaviour, 
ind  submissions,  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  added  to  it  Sophena  and 
Gordiana,  wnich  he  had  designed  for  young  Tip^nes. 

After  having  regulated  every  thing  m  Armenia,  Pompey  marched  northward 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus*  he  found  the  Alba- 
nians and  Iberians,  two  powerful  nations,  situated  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas,  who  endeavoured  to  stop  him  ;  hut  he  beat  them,  and  obliged  the 
Albanians  to  demand  peace.    He  gi anted  it,  and  passed  the  winter  m  their 

country.! 

The  next  year  he  took  the  fiela  very  early  against  the  Iberians.  This  was 
a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had  never  been  conquered.  It  had  always  retained 
Its  liberty,  during  the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians  and  Macedonians,  had  al- 
ternately possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey  found  means  to  subdue  this 
people,  though  not  without  very  considerable  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to 
dt;mand  peace.  The  king  of  the  Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  throne, 
uM  of  massy  gold ;  desiring  him  to  accept  those  presents  as  earnests  of  his  amity 
Pompey  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  auaestors,  for  the  public  treasury.  He 
also  subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  ana  made  their  king  Olthaces  prisont?r, 
whom  he  afterwards  led  in  triumph.  From  thence  he  returned  into  Albania,  to 
r  hastise  that  nation  lor  having  taken  up  arms  again,  while  he  was  engaged  with 
Ihe.lbeiians  and  people  of  Colchis.| 

The  army  of  tne  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cosis,  the  brother  of  king 
Ofodes.  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to  blows,  confined  him- 
self to  Pompey,  and  spurring  furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at  him ;  but 
Pompey  received  him  so  vigorously  with  hi?  spear,  that  he  thrust  him  through 
the  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horse's  feet.  The  Albanians  were  overthrown, 
and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  them.  This  victory  oblijrcd  king  Orodes  to 
purchase  a  second  peace  on  the  same  terms  as  those  he  had  entered  into  the 
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Ttf^T  before*  at  the  price  of  great  presents,  and  by  givrnt  one  of  his  sons  a«  a 
fio5ta^o  lor  his  observing  it  belter  than  he  had  done  the  rormer. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  winter  at  Dioscurias.  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Earljr  in  the  spn'ng,  he  marched  to  me  Cim- 
merian busphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the  Scythians,  some  of  whom  suf- 
fered hi?.i  to  pass  voluntarily,  and  others  were  obiieed  to  it  by  force.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  now  called  Grim  Tartary,  and  was  at  that 
time  a  provhice  of  the  empire  of  Mithridates.  He  had  given  it  SL^  an  appen- 
dage to  one  of  his  sons  named  Machares.  But  that  youn^  prince  had  been  so 
rigorously  handled  by  the  Romans,  while  they  besieged  Sirtope,  and  their  fleet 
iras  in  possession  of  the  Euxine  sea,  which  lay  between  that  city  and  his  king- 
dom, that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  peace  with  them,  and  had  inviolably 
obsen'ed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  bis  father  was  extremely  displeased 
with  such  conduct,  and  therefore  very  much  apprehended  his  presence.  In  or- 
der to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  upon  his  route,  who  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  finding  that  his  father  would  not 
hearken  1o  his  reasons,  he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  sea,  and  was  taken 
by  vessels  sent  expressly  by  Mithridates  lo  cruise  in  bis  way.  He  chose  rather 
to  die.  *han  fall  into  his  father's  hands. 

Pom  y,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to 
follow  Mithridates  in  the  remote  country  into  which  he  had  retired,  led  back  his 
army  to  the  south,  and  on  his  march  subjected  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  and 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  He  went  on  to  Syria,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  empire.  Scaurus  reduced  Coelosyria  and  Damascus,  and  Gi- 
binius  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Tigris ;  they  were  his  lieutenant 
generals.  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of 
the  Seleucides,  who,  by  permissbn  of  Lucullus,  had  reigned  four  years  in  that 
part  of  the  country, of  which  he  had  taken  possession  when  Tigranes  abandoned 
It,  came  to  solicit  him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  But 
Pompey  refused  to  give  him  audience,  ana  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions, 
wi^ich  he  made  a  Roman  province.*  Thus,  while  Armenia  was  lefl  in  posses 
sion  of  Tigranes,  who  had  done  the  Romans  great  injury  during  the  course  of  a 
long  war,  Antiochus  was  dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  the  least  hostility, 
and  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment.  The  reason  given  for  it  was,  that 
llie  Romans  had  conquered  Syria  under  Tigranes ;  that  it  was  not  just  that  they 
should  lose  Uie  fruit  of  their  victory ;  that  Antiochus  was  a  prince  who  had  nei- 
ther courage  nor  capacity  necessaiy  for  the  defence  of  the  countiy ;  and  that  to 
put  it  into  his  hands,  would  be  to  expose  it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  and  incursions 
of  the  Jews,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.  .  In  consequence  of  this  way 
of  reasoning,  Antiochus  lost  his  crown,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ir£  his  life  as  a  private  person.  In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides, 
after  a  duration  of  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  year-.T 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  great  revolutions  happened 
in  Egypt.  The  Afexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms,  and 
after  having  expelled  him,  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  supply  his  place.  That 
history  will  oe  treated  at  large  in  the  ensuing  Book. 

Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  regulated  several  affairs  re- 
lating to  Egypt  and  Judea.  During  his  residence  there,  twelve  crowned  heads 
trent  thither  to  make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city  at  the  same  time.J 

A  very  interestir^  scene  between  the  love  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  a  sen 
was  presented  at  this  time ;  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence  in  those  days,  when 
the  most  horrid  murders  and  parricides  frequently  opened  the  way  to  thrones 
Ariobarzanes,  kingof  Cappadocia,  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  in  iftvoar  of 
his  son,  and  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head  in  the  presence  of  Pompey.  The 
most  sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from  the  eyes  of  the  truly  afflicted  son, 
for  what  others  would  have  highly  rejoiced  in.    It  was  the  sole  occasion  in  which 
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he  thmigfat  disobedience  allowaUje ;  and  be  would  have  penisted  m  rtiuBinff  the 

sceptre,  if  Pompey's  orders  had  not  interfered,  and  obliged  l^im  at  len^  tc 
submit  to  paternal  autbority.*    This  is  the  second  exomple  Cappadocia  has  ii> 
stanced  ofso  &:enerous  a  dispute.    We  have  spoken  in  its  place  of  the  like  con 
test  between  the  two  Ariarathes.j 

As  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  several  small  places  in  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padocia, Pompey  judgeci  it  necessary  to  return  thither,  in  order  to  reduce  them 
Hp  therefore  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  of  them  upon  his  arrival,  and 
allenvards  wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city  of  rontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates,  surrendered  a  castle  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  with  the  treasures  concealed  in  it,  which  she  had  in  her  keeping^,  to  Poro- 
pey,  demanding  only  for  recompense,  that  if  her  son  Xiphares  should  fall  into 
Ins  hands,  he  shoulcf  be  restorea  to  her.  Pompey  accepted  onl^  such  of  those 
presents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples.  When  Mithridates  kaem 
what  Stratonice  had  done,  to  revenge  her  readiness  in  surrendering  that  fortresi 
which  he  considered  as  a  treascn,  be  killed  Xiphares  in  his  mother's  s^ht,  who 
beheld, Vhat  snd  spectacle  from  the  other  side  of  (he  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus,  and  therefore  Mith 
ridates  kept  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  and  whatever  be  had  of  greates 
value,  in  that  place,  which  he  conceived  impregnable.  Pompey  took  it,  and 
with  it  all  that  Mithridates  bad  left  in  it.  Amoittf  other  thii^  were  found  se> 
cret  memoirs*  written  by^iimself,  which  gave  a  ctear  idea  of  his  character.  In 
one  part  he  had  noted  down  the  persons  wbom  he  had  poisoned,  among  whom 
were  his  own  son  Ariarathes,  ?nu  Alcsus  of  Sardis ;  the  latter  because  he  had 
carried  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race  against  him.  What  fantastical  records 
were  these  ?  Was  he  afraid  that  the  pubnc  and  posterity  should  not  be  informed 
of  his  monstrous  crimes,  and  his  motives  for  committing  them  ? 

His  memoirs  of  physic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompey  caused  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  by  Lenseus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of  his  Jreedmen ;  and 
they  were  afterwards  made  public  in  that  language ;  ibr  amon^  the  otber  ex- 
traordinaiy  qualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was  veiy  Scilful  in  medicines.  It  was 
he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote  which  still  bears  his  name, and  from  which 
physicians  have  experienced  such  effects,  that  they  oontimie  to  use  it  success- 
fully to  this  day.t 

rompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  jnade  such  regulations  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  as  the  state  of  them  would  admit*  As  soon  as  the  spring  retun^ed,  be 
marched  ba^k  into  Syria^for.tbe  same  purpose.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  pursue  Mithridates  into  tbe  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  whither  he  was  returned 
I'o  do  that,  he  must  have  marched  round  the  Euxine  sea  with  an  array,  and  passed 
through  many  countries,  either  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  or  entirely  de- 
sert ;  a  very  dangerous  enterprise,  in  whichhe  would  have  run  great  ri^  of  pe- 
rishing ;  so  that  ajl  Pompey  could  do,  was  to  post  the  Roman  fleet  in  sucb  a 
manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys  that  might  be  sent  to  Mithridates.  He  ex- 
pected by  that  means  to  oe  able  to  reduce  nim  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  said 
on  setting  out,  that  he  left  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies  than  tbe  Ro- 
mans, which  were  huo^^er  and  necessity.^ 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria,  was  his  excessive  and  Tain- 
glorious  ambition  to  push  his  conquests  as  fa**  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain,  and 
before  that,  in  Africa,  ne  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  western  ocean 
on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  war  against  the  Al- 
banians, he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  l^lieved  there 
was  nothing  wanting  to  his  glory,  but  to  carry  them  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Opoo 
his  arrival  m  S^ria,  he  declared  Antiocli  and  Seleucia,upon  the  Orontes,trEe 
cities, and  contmued  his  march  toward  Damascus;  from  whence  he  designed 
to  have  proceeded  against  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  t<;  have  conquered  all 
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te  coMBtriei  to  the  Rtd  Sea  *  but  ae  accident  happened,  which  obliged  him  tc 
suspend  all  his  projects,  and  ^e  return  into  Pontus. 

some  time  before,  an  embassy  came  to  him  trom  Mithrtdates^  king  of  Pontuf , 
who  demanded  peace.  He  pioposed,  tb^t  be  should  be  suffefea  to  retain  his  he* 
reditaiy  dominions,  as  Tig^ranes  had  been,  upon  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  Romans,  and  resigning  all  other  provinces.  Pompey  replied,  that  then  he 
should  also  come  in  person,  as  Tigranes  had  done.  Mithridates.would  not  consent 
to  such  meanness,  but  proposed  sending  bis  children  and  some  of  his  principal 
friends.  Pompey  would  not  ame  to  that.  The  negotiation  broke  up,  and  M  ith* 
ridates  applied  himself  to  makine  preparations  ibr  war  with  as  much  vigour  as 
erer.  Pompey*,  who  received  advice  of  this  activity,  judged  it  necessary  to  be 
upon  the  spot^  in  order  to  have  an  ej^  to  every  thing.  For  that  purpose  be  went 
to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  There,  through 
the  just  punishment  of  the  gods,"  says  Plutarch,  **  his  ambition  made  him  com- 
mit faults,  which  drew  udoq  him  the  blame  of  aU  the  world.  He  had  publicly 
chaiged  and  reproached  LucuUus,  that,  during  the  war.  be  had  disposed  of  pro- 
vinces, gp  ven  rewards,  decreed  hooouzs,  and  acted  in  all  4hiu:s  as  victory  are  not 
accustomed  to  act  tili  a  war  be  finally  terminated,  and  now  fell  into  the  same  in- 
consistency  himself;  for  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  divided  the  dominions 
of  inithridate^  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war  had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridate<) 
^till  lived,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince,  inexhaustible  in 
resources,  whom  the  ^atest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and  whom  losses 
themselves  seemed  to  inspire  with  new  courage,  and  to  supply  with  new  ibrces. 
At  that  very  time,  when  he  was  believed  to  l>e  entirely  ruined,  he  actually  me- 
ditated a  terrible  invasion  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  Roman  empire  with  the 
troops  he  had  lately  raised.*' 

Pompey,  in  the  abtributioD  of  xewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor  to  Dejotanis, 
prince  01  Galatia,  who  had  always  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  Romui 
interests  during  this  war ;  to  whkh  he  added  the  title  of  kiar.  It  was  this  Dejo- 
tanis, who,  by  always  persisting,  out  of  gratitude,  in  bis  a(merence  to  Pompey, 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Cssar,  and  bad  occaskn  ibr  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
to  defend  him.        « 

He  made  Archel^  also  high-priest  of  the  moon,  who  was  the  supreme  goddess 
of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  place,  which  contained 
at  least  six  thousand  persons,  all  devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  him  who  had  commande<' 
in  chief  the  troops  sent  by  Mithridates  into  Greece,  in  bis  first  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  Jbeing  disgraced  b^  that  prince^  had,  with  his  son,  taken  refuge 
among  them.  They  had  al waYs>  from  that  time,  continued  their  firm  adherents, 
and  fa^d  been  of  great  use  to  tnem  in  the  wars  ot  Asia.  The  father  bein^  dead, 
the  high-priesth(wd  of  Comana  was  given  to  his  son,  in  recompense  for  Uie  ser- 
vices of  both. 

During  Pompey's  stay  in  Pontus^  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  make  incursions  into  Syria,  which  veiy  much  disiiessed 
the  inhabitants.  Pompey  returned  thither.  Upon  his  way  he  came  to  the  -"lace 
idiere  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  killed  in  the  defeat  of  Triarius.  He 
caused  tnem  to  be  interred  with  great  solemnity,  which  giined  him  the  hearts 
of  his  soldiers.  From  thence  he  continued  his  march  towanl  Syria,  with  the  view 
of  executing  the  prq^cts  he  had  formed  for  the  war  of  Arabia ;  but  important 
advices  interrupted  those  designs. 

Though  Mithridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  after  Pompey  had  rejected 
the  overtures  he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  bim,  and  though  he  saw  many  of  his 
subjects  abandon  his  party,  far  frou}  losing  courage,  he  had  formed  the  desi^ 
of  crossing  Pannooia,and  passing  the  Alps,  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy  itself. 
as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him :  a  project  more  ix>ld  than  prudent,  with  which 
his  inveterate  hatred  and  blind  despair  had  inspired  him.  A  great  number  of 
oeigfabouring  Scythians  had  entered  themselves  into  his  service,  and  considera-  * 
hij  aug^mented  bis  anny.  He  had  sent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  solicit  that  people 
^o  join  him,  when  he  1 W  i  approach  the  Alps.    As  great  passions  are  alwavt 
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credulous,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  in  what  they  ardently  desire,  Iks 
was  in  hopes  that  the  flan|e  of  the  revolt  amone  the  slaves  in  Italy  i  od  Sicily, 
perhaps  ill  extinguished,  might  suddenly  rekindle  upon  hi&  presence ;  that  toe 
pirates  would  sooh  repossess  themselves  of  the  empire  of  tlie  sea,  and  involve 
the  Romans  in  new  dimculties  ;  and  that  the  provinces,  oppressed  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  magistrates  and  generals,  would  be  iond  of  throwine  off,  by 
his  aid,  the  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned.  Sudi  were  the  Oioughts 
that  be  had  revolved  in  his  mind. 

But  as,  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessaiy  to  march  five  hundred  leagues, 
and  traverse  the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartary,  Moldavia,  Willacbia, 
Transylvania,  Hungaiy,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tirol,  and  Lombardy,  and  pass  three 

Ssat  rivers,  the  Borysthenes,  Danube,  and  Po  ;  the  idea  alone  of  so  rude  and 
ngerous  a  march  tnrew  his  army  into  such  a  terror,  that,  to  prevent  the  exe 
cution  of  his  design,  they  conspired  against  him,  and  chose  Pbamaces  his  son, 
king,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  soldiers  to  this  revolt.  Mithndates 
then  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  that  even  his  son  would 
not  suffer  nim  to  escape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  afbr 
having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives  and  daughters  as  were  with  him  at  that 
time,  be  took  the  same  himself;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  had  not  its  ef- 
fect upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  his  sword.  The  wound  he  gave  himself  not 
sufficing,  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  an  end  to  h^  Hie. 
Dion  says  he  was  killed  by  his  own  son. 

Mithridates  had  reigned  sixty  years,  and  lived  seventy-two.  His  greatest 
fear  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  to  be  led  in  triumph.  To 
prevent  that  misfortune,  he  always  carried  poison  about  him,  in  order  to  escape 
m  that  way,  if  other  means  should  fail.  The  apprehension  he  was  in,  lest  his 
8on  should  deliver  him  up  to  Poropey,  occasioned  his  taking  tlie  fatal  resolution 
ne  executed  so  suddenly,  it  was  generally  said,  the  reason  the  poison  did  not 
kill  him,  was  his  havine"  taken  antidotes  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  constitution 
was  proof  against  it.  But  this  is  beb'eved  an  error :  and  that  it  is  impossible 
any  remedy  should  be  a  universal  antidote  against  all  the  different  species  o( 
poison.* 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  differences  between  Hjr 
canus  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  had  carried  him, 
when  he  received  the  first  news  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  It  was  brought 
him  by  expresses  despatched  on  purpose  from  Pontus  with  letters  from  his  lieu- 
tenants. Those  expresses  arriving  with  their  lances  crowned  with  laurels,  which 
was  customary  only  when  they  brought  advice  of  some  victoiy ,  or  news  of  great 
importance  and  advantage,  the  army  was  veiy  eager  and  solicitous  to  know  what 
it  was.  As  they  had  only  begun  to  fotin  their  camp,  and  had  not  erected  the 
tribunal  from  which  the  general  harangued  the  troops,  without  stayinc^  to  raise 
one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  oecause  that  would  take  up  too  much  time,  they  made 
one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage  horses,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted  vritboot 
ceremony.  He  acquainted  them  with  tne  death  of  Mithridates,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  killing  himself;  that  his  son  Pbamaces  submitted  himself  and  do- 
minions to  the  Romans,  and  thereby  terminated  that  tedious  war,  which  had 
endured  so  long.   This  gave  both  the  armj  and  general  great  cause  to  rejoice 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates ;  a  pnnce,  sa^rs  a  historian,  of  whom  it  was 
difficult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent :  full  of  activity  in  war,  of  distineubbed 
courage  ;  and  sometimes  very  great  by  fortune,  and  always  of  invincible  reso* 
lution ;  truly  a  general  hi  his  prudence  and  counsel,  and  a  soldier  in  action  and 
danger ;  a  second  Hanniba*  m  his  hatred  of  the  Romans.! 

C  cero  says  of  Mithridates,  that,  a(\er  Ale^^ander,  he  was  the  greatest  of  kings 
**  file  rex  post  Alexandrum  maximus."|    It  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  such  a  king  in  arras  against  them.    Nor  can  we  deny  that  he  had  hts  grtaf 
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qualities ;  a  vast  extent  of  mind,  that  aspired  at  eveiy  things ;  a  mpenonty  of 
genius,  capable  of  the  greatest  undertaking ;  a  constancy  of  scvl,  which  the 
severest  misfortunes  could  not  depress  ;  an  industry  and  bravery,  inexhaustible 
ffi  resources,  and  which  alter  the  greatest  losses,  brought  him  again  unexpect- 
edly on  the  stage,  more  powerful  and  formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot,  however, 
believe  that  he  was  a  consummate  general ;  that  idea  does  not  seem  to  result 
from  his  actions.  He  obtained  great  advantages  at  first,  but  against  generals 
without  either  merit  or  experience.  When  Sylla,  Lucullus,  arS  Pompey  op« 
posed  him,  it  does  not  appear  he  acquired  any  great  honour,  either  by  his  acl- 
dress  in  posting  himself  to  advantage,  by  his  presence  of  mind  in  unexnected 
emeigency,  or  mtrepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But  should  we  admit  nim  to 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  could  not  but  be  considered  with 
horror,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mnumerable  murders  and  parricides  of  his 
reign,  and  that  inhuman  cruelty,  which  regarded  neither  mother,  wives,  chil- 
dren, nor  friends,  and  which  sacrificed  every  thing  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

Pompey  having  arrived  in  Syria,  went  directly  to  Damascus,  with  design  to 
«t  out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia.  When  Aretas,  the 
icing  of  that  country,  saw  him  upon  the  point  of  entering  his  dominions,  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions.* 

The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pompey  some  time.  He  returned  after 
wards  into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  tor  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Ami 
«tjs,  he  foundf  the  body  of  Mithridates  there,  which  Phamaces  his  son  had  sent 
o  him ;  no  doubt  to  convince  Pompey  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  death  of  an  enemy 
who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  dimculties  and  fatigues.  He  added  great 
presents,  in  order  to  incline  him  in  his  favour.  Pompey  accepted  the  presents : 
but  for  the  body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  their  enmity  to  be  extinguishec 
m  death,  he  paid  it  all  the  honours  due  to  the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the 
city  of  Sinope  to  be  interred  there  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  his  ancestors,  whc 
nad  long  been  buried  in  that  place,  and  orderea  the  sums  that  were  necessaiy 
or  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  hands  of  those 
o  whom  Mithridates  had  connded  them.  He  found  immense  riches  in  some 
of  them,  especially  at  Telaurus,  where  part  of  the  most  valuable  effects  and 
jewels  of  Mithridates  were  kept :  his  principal  arsenal  was  also  in  the  same 
place.  Among  those  rich  things  were  two  thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorned 
with  gold,  with  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  plate,  fine  moveables, 
and  furniture  of  war  for  man  and  horse,  that  the  qusestor,  or  treasurer  of  the 
army,  occupied  thirty  days  in  taking  an  inventoiy  of  them. 

Pompey  granted  rhamaces  the  kingdom  of  bosphorus  as  a  reward  for  his 
parricide,  declared  him  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  marched 
into  the  province  of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at  Ephesus.  He  gave  each  of  his 
soldiers  fifteen  hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  officers  according  to  their  severa 
posts.  The  total  sum  to  which  his  liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of  the 
spoils. of  the  enemy,  was  sixteen  thousand  talents,  besides  which,  he  had  twenty 
bousand  more,  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome  upon  the  day  of  his  entiy. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. Pompey  caused  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  captives  of  the  bighc^ 
dbtinction  to  march  before  his  chariot :  among  wnom  were  Aristobulus,  king 
of  Judea,  with  his  son  Antigonus ;  Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis ;  Tigranes,  the  son 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  of  Mi- 
thridates. For  want  of  toe  person  of  that  king,  his  throne,  sceptre,  and  golc 
bust,  of  eight  cubits,  w  twelve  feet,  in  height,  were  carried  in  tnumph.t 
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SECTION  I. 

PTOLEMT  AULBTBS  HAD  BBKH  PLACED  UP05  THK  THROITS  Or  COTPT  III  THB 

AOOM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

W^s  have  seen  b  what  manner  Ptoleiny  Auletes  aacended  the  throne  of  Egypt 
Alexander,  bis  predecesfor,  upon  bis  being*  expelled  hy  his  subjects,  Wi^diew 
to  Tyre,  where  ne  died  some  tnne  after.  As  he  left  no  ^ue,  nor  artyiotber  legi- 
timate prince  of  the  blood-royal,  be  made  tbe  Roman  people  bis' he^.  "Tne 
senate,  for  the  reieons  I  have  repeated  ebewh«re,'did  not  judg^e  it  proper  at 
that  time  to  take  possession  of  ine  domftiiops  left  them  by  Aiexandet^s  nWk ; 
but  to  show  that  they  did  not  renounce  their  right,  they,  resolved  to  catl  iti  part 
of  the  inheritance,  and  sent  deputies  to^Tyre  to  demand  a  irum  o^  mon^y  left 
there  by  that  king  at  his  death.*       : 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  wto  under  no  TMtn'ctidns;  and'it  had 
been  a  veiy  insecure  establishment  to  possess  a  state,  to  which  tbey  believed 
they  hadso  iust  a  claim,  unless  some  means  were  found  to  i^iiaike'them  renounce 
it.  All  the  Icings  of  Egypt  had  been  friends  and  allies  of  llome.  To  fgti  him- 
self declared  an  alfy  by  the  Romans, 'i^?  ;.  certain  liieand  of  4)i.^  beitij^  authen- 
tically acknowledged  king  of  Egypt  by  them.  But,  the  more  impc^ant  that 
qualification  was  to  him,  so  much  the  greater  was  the  difficulty  for 'him  to 
obtain  it.  The  will  of  bis  predecessor  was?  still  fi%sh  in  th*  mem^iiT^of  ^vetr 
one,  and  as  prhices  are  seldom  paitkmtid  for  defects  which  donbr^t^t'tttefr 
condition,  thou^  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that  are  much  mote  mjutjous. 
the  surname  of"  Plaj^er  on  the  Flute,"  which  beliad  dra#ntipon  Hhnseff^  haa 
radced  bim^  as  low  in  the  esteem  oi  the  Romans,  as  be  hid'beeA,  before,  ki  that 
of  the  Egyptians. 

He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  his  undertakings.  Atl  th«  m^ethods 
wfaich  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  were  a  lone  time  ineifectual ;  and 
it  is  likely  they  would  alv^ys  have  been  so,  if  Caesar  had  never  b«en  consul 
That  ambitious  spirit,  who  believed  all  means  and-  expedients  foSl  which  coi> 
duced  to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in  debt,  and  fiodti^  that  Icing  disposed  t^ 
merit  by  monejr  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  right, sold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome 
at  as  dear  a  price  as  he  was  willing  to  buy  it;  and  received  fotth^  pU^chaJse, 
M  well  for  bnnself  as  for  Pompey,  whose  credit  was  necfissaiy  to  binr  for  ^ 
tdning  the  consent  of  the  people,  neariy  six  thousand  talenfl,'at  which  price 
lie  was  dedarad  tbe  friend  ana  ally  of  oie  Roman  people^t 
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Though  that  prince's  yearly  revenues  were  twice  thcaniountof  this  sum,  be 
oould  not  immediately  raise  the  money,  without  exceedingly  cirer-taxing  his 
subjects.  They  were  already  highly  discontented  by  his  not  claiming  the  isle 
o(  Uyprus  as  an  ancient  appendage  of  Egypt ;  and  m  case  of  refusal,  dec-lar- 
mg  war  against  the  Romans.  In  this  disposition,  the  extraordinary  imposts  he 
was  obliged  to  exact,  having  finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose  with  so  much 
violence  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  security  of  his  life.  He  concealed  his 
route  so  well,  that  the  Egyptians  either  believed  or  feigned  to  believe,  thai  he 
had  perished.  They  (feclared  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  three  daughters 
queen,  though  he  had  two  sons,  because  they  were  both  much  younger  *han  she.* 

Ptolemy jliowever,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of  Rbcffes,  which  was  «  his  way 
to  Rome,  was  informed  that  Cato,  who  after  his  death  was  called  Cato  of  Utica 
was  also  arrived  there  some  time  before.  That  prince  being  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  sent  immediately  to  let  him 
know  of  his  arrival,  expectingtnat  he  would  come  immediately  to  visit  him.  We 
may  see  here  an  instance  ofKoman  grandeur,  or  rather  haughtiness.  Cato  or- 
dered him  to  be  told,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  he  mi^t  come  to 
him  if  he  thought  fit.  Cato  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  nse,  when  Ptolemy 
entered  his  chamber,  and  saluting  him  only  as  a  common  man,  bade  him  sit 
down.  The  king,  though  in  some  confusion  upon  this  reception,  could  not  but 
admire  how  so  much  haughtiness  and  state  could  unite  in  the  same  person  with 
the  simplicity  and  modes^  that  appeared  in  his  habit  and  all  his  equipage.  But 
he  was  ve^  much  surprised,  when,  upon  explaining  himself,  Cato  blamed  him 
in  direct  terms,  for  quitting  the  finest  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  expose  himself 
to  the  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman  g^randees,  and  to  suffer  a  thou 
sand  indignities.  He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  though  he  should  sell  all 
Egypt, 'he  would  not  have  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  avidity.  He  advised  him 
therefore  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  himself  with  his  subjects  ^  addipg. 
that  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him  thither,  and  offering  him  his  mediation  and 
ood  offices.! 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  drearo^  and  havii^  roa 
turely  considered  what  the  wise  Roman  had  told  him,  perceived  the  error  be 
had  committed  in  quitting  his  kingdom,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  returning 
to  it.  But  the  friends  he  nad  with  him«  being  gained  by  Pompey  to  make  him 
go  to  Rome,  from  what  motives  may  readily  ^  conjectured,  dissuaded  him  from 
tollowinjg  Cato*s  good  counsel.  He  had  sufficient  time  to  repent  it,  when  he 
found  himself  in  that  proud  city,  reduced  to  solicit  his  business  from  gate  to  gate 
like  a  private  person. 

Caesar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded,  was  not  at  Rome :  be 
was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.  But  Pompey,  who  was  there,  gave  him 
an  apartment  in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  him.  Besides  the  mo- 
ney  he  had  received  from  that  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Caesar,  Ptolemy  bad 
formerly  cultivated  his  friendship  by  various  services  which  he  had  rendered 
him  during  the  war  wilk  Mithridates,  and  had  maintained  eight  thousand  horse 
for  him  in  that  of  Judea.  Having  therefore  made  his  complaint  to  the  senate 
of  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he  demanded  that  they  should  oblige  them  to 
retuni  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were  engaged  to  do  by  the  alliaoor 
granted  him.  Pompey's  factions  obtained  him  their  compliance.  The  coosu 
Lentulus,  to  whom  Cificia,  separated  from  Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria 
had  fallen  by  lot,  was  chaq^ea  with  the  re-establishment  of  Ptolemy  upon  tht 
throne,  t 

But  before  his  consulship  expired,  the  Egyptians,  having  been  informed  thai 
their  king  was  not  dead,  as  they  believed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  seol 
thither  a  solemn  embas^,  to  justify  the  revolt  before  the  senate.  That  em- 
baaty  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons,  of  whom  the  chief  wis  a 
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edelmted  pbifosopber  named  Dion,  who  had  many  inikienti&l  friends  at  Rome. 
Ptofemy  having  received  advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  most  of  these 
ambassadors,  either  by  poison  or  the  sword,  and  so  much  intimidated  those  whom 
at  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill,  that  they  were  afraid  either  to  acquit  them- 
selves of  their  commission,  or  to  demand  justice  for  so  many  murders.  But  aj* 
all  the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him  as  hip^hly  odious  as  he  was  before 
contemptible  ;  and  his  immense  profusions,  in  gaining  the  poorest  and  se!f-in- 
teiesled  senators,  became  so  public,  that  nothing  else  \\:>%  talked  of  throughout 
the  city.* 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  oi  audacity,  excited 
the  indignatbn  of  all  persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M.  Favonious,  the  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  nrst  ir  it  wno  declared  himself  against  Ptolemy.  Upon  his 
request  it  was  resolved,  that  Dion  should  be  ordered  to  attend,  in  order  to  their 
knowing  the  truth  from  his  own  mouth.  But  the  king's  party,  composed  of  tha^ 
of  Pompey  and  Lientulus,  of  such  as  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  and  of  those 
wiM>  haa  lent  him  sums  to  corrupt  others,  acted  so  openly  in  his  favour,  that  Dion 
did  not  dare  to  appear;  and  Ptolemy,  having  caused  him  also  to  be  killed  some 
short  time  after,  though  he  who  did  the  murder  was  accused  juridically,  the  kir^ 
^'<I8  discharged  of  it,  upon  maintaining  that  he  had  just  cause  for  the  action. 

Whether  that  prince  thought  that  nothing  farther  at  Rome  demanded  his  pre- 
sence,  or  apprehended  receiving  some  affront,  hated  as  he  was,  if  he  continued 
there  any  longer,  he  set  out  from  thence  some  few  days  after,  and  retired  to 
Ephesus,  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  to  wait  there  the  decision  of  his  destiny 

His  affair  made  more  noise  man  ever  at  Rome.  One  of  th&  tribunes  of  toe 
people,  named  C.  Cato,  an  active  enterprising  young  man,  who  was  not  want- 
ing In  eloquence,  declared  himself,  in  frequent  harangues,  against  Ptolemy  and 
Lentulus,  and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people,  with  singular  pleasure  and  ex- 
traordinary applause. 

In  order  to  put  a  new  scheme  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the  new  consuls  were 
elected,  and  as  soon  as  Lientulus  had  quitted  that  office,  heproposed  to  the  people 
an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl's,  which  imported,  '*  If  a  kitig  of  B^pt,  having  occasion 
for  aid, applies  to  you, you  shall  not  refuse  him  your  amity;  but  you  shall  not 
gfive  him  any  troops ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  much."t 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles  first  to  the  senate, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  examined  whether  thejr  were  proper  to  be  divuleed. 
But  Cato,  apprehending  that  the  king's  faction  might  occasion  the  passing  i  re- 
solution there  to  suppress  this,  which  was  so  opposite  to  that  prince,  immediately 
presented  the  priests,  with  whom  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  obliged  them,  by  the  authority  which  his  office  as  tribune  gave  him,  to 
expose  what  they  had  found  in  them  to  the  public,  without  demanding  the  se- 
nate's opinion. 

This  was  a  new  stroke  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus.  The  words  of 
the  Sibyl  were  too  express  not  to  make  all  the  impression  upon  the  vulgar  which 
their  enemies  desired :  so  that  Lentulus,  whose  consulship  had  expired,  not  beins 
willing  to  receive  the  affront  to  his  face,  of  having  the  senate's  decree  revoked, 
oy  which  he  was  appointed  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  set  out  immediately  for  bis  pro- 
vince in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  named  Mar- 
oellinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey ,  having  proposed  the  oracle  to  the  se- 
nate, it  was  decreed  that  regard  should  be  had  to  it,  and  that  it  appeared  dan- 
gerous for  the  commonwealth  to  re-establish  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate  so  simple,  or  rathei 
so  stupid,  as  to  have  any  faith  in  such  an  oracle.  No  one  doubted,  but  that  it 
had  been  contrived  for  the  present  conjuncture,  and  was  the  work  of  son^e  se- 
cret intrigue  of  policy.  But  it  had  beeo  published  and  approved  in  the  asaem- 
bly  of  the  people,  credulous  and  superstitious  to  excess ;  and  the  senate  could 
pass  no  other  judgment  upon  it. 
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This  new  incident  obh^ed  Ptolemy  to  change  hi?  :r  eamireft.  Seeof  tlMi 
Lentulus  had  too  manj  enemies  at  l\onie,  he  abandoned  the  decree,  bj  wkich 
he  had  been  commissioned  ti.r  his  re-establishment,  and  demanding^by  Ammo- 
nius  his  ambassador,  whom  V  had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  shouiil  be  ap 
pointed  to  execute  the  same  commission;  L:!';ause  it  not  beine  possible  to  exe- 
cute it  with  open  force,  upon  account  of  the  oracle,  he  rigttly  judged,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  force,  a  person  of  great  authoritj ; 
and  Pompey  was  at  that  time  at  the  highest  pilch  ofhis  glory,  from  his  sucoe« 
in  having  destroyed  Mithridates,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  king  Asia  had 
seen  since  Alexander. 

The  affair  was  deliberated  upon  in  the  senate,  and  debated  with  great  ani- 
mation by  the  different  parties  that  rose  up  in  it.  The  diffbrence  or  ^pinioni 
caused  several  sittings  to  be  lost  without  any  determination.*  Cicero  never 
abandoned  the  intecest  of  Lentulus,  his  intimate  friend,  who,  during  his  consul- 
ship, had  in^nitely  contributed  to  his-being  recalled  from  banishment  But  what 
means  was  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in  the  condition  in  which  things 
stood?  And  what  could  that  proconsul  do  against  a  great  kingdom,  without 
using  the  force  of  arras,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  oy  the  oracle  ?  In  this 
manner  thought  people  of  little  wit  and  subtlety,  that  were  not  used  to  consider 
things  in  different  lignts.  The  oracle  only  prohibited  giving  the  king  any  troc^ 
for  his  re-establishment.  Could  not  Lentulus  have  left  him  in  some  place  near 
the  frontiers,  and  went,  however,  with  a  good  army  to  besiege  Alexanaria  ?  AA 
ter  he  had  taken  it,  he.  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
place,  and  then  sent  the  king  thither,  who  would  have  found  allthin^  disposed 
lor  his  reception,  without  violence  or  troops.  This  was  Cicero's  advice ;  t#  con- 
firm which,  I  shall  repeal  his  own  words,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Mm  at 
that  time  to  Lentulus.  "  You  are  the  best  judge,"  says  he,  "as  you  are  mas- 
ter of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what  you  can  undertake  and  effect.  If  it  seemt 
practicable  for  you  to  take  Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  E^pt 
it  is  without  doubt  both  for  your  own  and  the  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
you  should  go  thither  with  your  fleet  and  army,  leaving  the  king  at  Ptolemais, 
or  in  some  other  neighbouriog  place,  in  order  that,  after  you  have  appeased  the 
revolt,  and  \e(i  good  garrisons  where  necessary,  that  prince  may  safely  return 
thither.  In  this  manner  you  will  reinstate  him,  accordii^  to  the  senate's  first 
decree,  and  he  be  restored  without  troops,  which  our  zealots  assure  us  is  the 
sense  of  the  Sibyl.^t  Would  one  believe  that  a  grave  magistrate,  in  an  affair 
so  important  as  that  in  the  present  Question,  should  lye  capable  of  an  evasion, 
which  appears  so  liltle  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  probity  upon  which  Ci- 
cero valued  himself?  It  was  because  be  reckoned  the  oracle  only  pretended  tu 
be  the  Sibyrs,as  indeed  it  was^hat  is  to  say,  a  mere  contrivance  and  impgsture. 

Lentulus.  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which  were  grre'at  and 
real,  was  afraid  to  ei^^e  in  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter,  where  he  represented,  "  that  all  the  world  would  judge 
of  his  conduct  from  the  event :  that  therefore  he  had  only  to  take  his  measuiev 
90  well,  as  to  assure  his  success,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  do  better  not  to 
undertake  it."t 

Gabinus,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  was  less  appre- 
hensive and  cautious.  Though  eveiy  proconsul  was  prohibited  by  an  expreai 
law  to  quit  his  province,  or  declare  any  war  whatever,  even  upon  the  nearest 
border,  without  an  express  order  of  the  senate,  he  had  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Mithridates,  prince  of^  Parthia,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Media  by  the  king 
kis  brotlier,  which  kingdom  had  fallen  to  him  by  division.  He  kad  already 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpose,  when  Ptolemy  joined  him 
with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common  friend  and  patron,  who  had  very  laldy 

•  Cic.  ad  Famil.  I.  I.  e|>i»t.  '•  v  • 
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6een  declared  consul  for  the  eiisufng  year.  In  these  letters  he  coniure  J  Gabi- 
this  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  proposals  which  that  prince  snould  make 
10  bim,  with  regard  to  his  re-estabh'shment  in  his  kii^dom.  However  danger- 
ous that  conduct  might  be.  the  authority  of  Pompey,  and  still  more  the  hope  of 
considerable  gain,  made  Gabinius  begm  to  waver.  The  lively  remonstrances 
of  Antony,  w1k>  sought  occasions  to  signalize  himself,  and  was  moreover  inclined 
to  please  Ptolemy,  whose  entreaties  nattered  his  ambition,  fully  determined  bim 
This  was  the  famous  Mark  Antony,  who  afterwards  formed  the  second  triumvi- 
rate with  Octavius  and  Lepidus.  Gabinius  had  er^aged  him  tc  c.Qow  him  into 
Syria,  by  giving  him  the  command  of  his  cavalnr.  The  more  dangerous  the  enter 
prise,  the  more  right  Gabinius  thought  he  baa  to  make  Ptolemy  pay  dear  for  it. 
The  lattery  who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any  terms,  offered  him,  for  him- 
self and  the  army,  ten  thousand  talents,  the  greatest  part  to  be  advanced  imme* 
diately  in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  he  should  be  reinstated.  Gabi- 
nius accepted  the  offer  without  hesitation.* 

Egypt  had  continued  under  the  government  of  queen  Berenice.  As  soon  as 
.^he  ascended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the  crown  and  Berenice 
to  Antiochus  Asiaticus  in  Syria,  who,  on  his  mother  Selene's  side,  was  the  near- 
est male  heir.  The  ambassadors  found  him  dead,  and  returned  ;  they  brought 
an  account,  that  his  brother  Seieucus,  surnamed  Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive. 
The  same  offers  were  made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  prince  of 
mean  and  sordid  inclinations,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amassing  money.  His 
first  care  was  to  cause  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  coffin 
of  ^lass,  in  order  tosieze  that  of  gold,  in  which  it  had  lain  untouched  till  then. 
This  action,  and  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  having  rendered  bim  equally  odi- 
ous to  his  queen  and  subjects,  she  soon  after  caused  bim  to  be  strangled.  He 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleucides,  She  afterwards  espoused  Ar- 
chelaus,  high-priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  the 
great  Mithridates,  though,  in  fact,  only  the  son  of  that  prince's  chief  general.! 

Gabinius,  after  having  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  crossed  Palestine,  marched 
directly  into  Egypt.  What  was  njost  to  be  feared  in  this  war,  was  the  way  by 
which  they  must  necessarily  march  to  Pelusium  ;  for  they  could  not  avoid  pass- 
ing plains,  covered  with  sands  of  such  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to  think  on,  and 
so  parched,  that  there  was  not  any  water  to  be  found  within  the  whole  length  of 
the  moors  of  Serbonida.  Antony,  who  was  sent  before  with  the  horse,  not  only 
seized  the  passes,  but  having  taken  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  that  side, 
with  the  whole  garrison,  he  made  the  way  secure  foi  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
gave  his  general  great  hopes  of  the  expedition.! 

The  enemy  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  desire  of  glory  which 
stimulated  Ajntony ;  for  Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelusium,  than,  out  of 
the  violence  of  his  hate  and  resentment,  he  would  have  put  all  the  Egyptians 
m  it  to  the  sword.  But  Antony,  who  rightly  judged  that  such  an  act  of  cruelty 
would  revert  upon  himself,  opposed  it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  from  executing 
his  design.  In  all  the  battles  and  encounters  which  immediately  followed  one 
another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of  his  great  valour,  but  distinguished  himself 
by  all  the  abilities  of  a  great  general.  * 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  success,  he  entered  the  heart 
of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the  waters  oflhe  Nile  are  very  low,  and  con- 
sequently, the  most  proper  time  for  the  conquest  of  it.  Archclaus,  who  was 
brave,  able,  and  experienced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  defence,  and  dis- 
puted his  ground  veiy  well  with  the  enemy.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  in  order 
to  march  against  the  Romans,  when  it  was  necessary  to  encamp,  and  break 
ground  for  the  intrenchments,  the  Egyptians,  accustomed  to  live  an  idle  and 
voluptuous  life,  raised  an  outcry,  that  Archelaus  shooldr  employ  the  mercena- 
ries ir  such  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  What  could  be  expected  from 
such  roops  in  a  battle  ?    They  were  in  fact,  soon  put  to  the  rout.    Archetauf 

♦  A.M.  5949.    Ant.  J.  C.  SB.    App.  in  Sjrr.  p.  190.  et  in  P»rtb.  p.  134.    Plot,  in  Anton,  p.  918, 917. 
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fras  killed,  fighting  valiantly.  Antony,  who  had  been  his  particular  frici  d  .uii 
guest,  having  found  his  body  u|x)n  the  held  of  battle,  adoriKBd  it  iu  a  royal  niai> 
ncr,  and  solemnized  his  obsequies  with  great  magnificence.  By  this  action  be 
left  behind  him  a  great  name  in  Alexandria,  and  acquired  amone  the  Romam 
wIh>  served  with  him  in  this  war,  the  reputation  of  a  roan  of  singular  valour  and 
exceeding  generosity.  • 

E^pt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Auletes,  who  took  entire 
possession  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  strengthen  him  in  it,  Gabinius  left-  lim 
■ome  Roman  troops  for  the  guard  of  his  person.  These  troops  contracted  at 
Alexandi'ia  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  indulged  in  the  luxury 
and  effeminacy  which  reigned  there  in  almost  every  city.  Auletes  put  his  daugb 
ter  Berenice  to  death,  for  naving  woni  tlie  crown  during  his  exile  ;  and  aflerwarda 
got  rid,  in  the  same  manner,  of  all  the  rich  persons  who  had  been  of  the  adverse 
party  to  him.  He  had  occasion  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  make  up 
the  sum  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid  be  was  indebted  for  bb  re- 
establishment. 

The  Elgyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without  murmuring ;  but  some 
days  after,  a  Roman  soldier  having  accidentally  killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of 
Gabinius,  nor  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the  people  from  tearing 
hitn  to  pieces  upoq  the  spot,  to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  the  gods  of  the  country, 
cats  being  ranked  among  their  deities.* 

Nothing  farther  is  known  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  excepi 
that  C.  Rabirius  Posthumus,  who  had  either  lent  him,  or  caused  to  be  lent  him, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  having  gone  to  him, 
in  order  to  his  being  paid  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated;  that  prince  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  despaired  of  satisfyint^:  him,  unless  he  would  consent 
to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  his  revenues ;  by  wnich  means  he  might  reimburse 
himself  by  little  and  little  with  his  own  hands.  The  unfortunate  creditor  having 
accepted  that  offer,  out  of  fear  of  losing  his  debt  if  he  refused  U,  the  kii^  soon 
founa  a  colour  foi  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned,  though  one  of  the  oldest  and 
dearest  of  Caesar's  friends,  and  though  rompey  was  in  some  measure  security 
for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was  lent,  and  the  obligations  executed,  in  bis  pre- 
sence, and  by  his  procurement,  in  a  country-house" of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  tbou^t  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape  from  prison  and 
Egypt,  more  miserable  than  he  went  thither.  To  complete  his  di^race,  he 
was  prosecuted  in  form,  as  soon  as  be  returned  to  Rome,  for  havine  aided  Pto- 
lemy in  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the  sums  he  had  lent  him  for  that  use ;  fot 
having  dishonoured  his  quality  of  Roman  knight,  by  the  employmeiu  he  bad 
accepted  in  Egypt ;  and  lastly,  for  having  shared  in  the  money  which  Grabinius 
brought  from  tnence,  with  whom  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  connived.  Cicero's 
discourse  in  his  defence,  which  we  stiH  have,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  in 
gratitude  and  perfidy  of  this  unworthy  king.t 

Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kii^dom  of  Egypt, 
about  four  years  after  his  re-establishment.|  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daim- 
ters.  He  gave  his  crown  to  the  eldest  son  and  daughter,  and  ordered  by  nis 
will,  that  they  should  marry  together,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  bouse, 
and  govern  jointly.  And  because  they  were  boUi  very  young,  for  the  dai^ter, 
who  was  the  eldest,  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  left  them  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  was  the  famous  Cleopatra,  whose  his'ory 
it  remains  for  us  to  relate.  We  find  the  people  appointed  Pompey  the  young 
king's  guardian,  who  some  years  after  so  basely  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.^ 

MICTION  II. — CLEOPATIU  EXPELLED  THE  THRONE  ;  BUT  IS  AFTKKyrXKDSy  WITH 
HER  TOUNOER  BROTHER,  RE-ESTABLISHED.      POMPEY  ASSASSINATED. 

IfiTTLE  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra's  and  her  brother's  reign 
That  prince  was  a  minor,  under  the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  and  o3 
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Achillas^  the  general  of  his  annj.  Those  two  ministers,  to  enerOBs  all  aflfain 
10  themselves,  had  deprived  Cleopatra,  in  the  king's  name,  of  the  share  in  the 
sovereignty  left  her  by  the  will  of  Auletes.  Injured  in  this  manner,  she  went 
into  Syria  and  Palestine  to  ra*8e  troops  in  those  countries,  in  order  to  asseit  her 
rights  by  force  of  arms.*  * 

It  was  exactly  at  this  conjuncture  of  the  diffisreme  between  the  brother  and 
sister,  that  Pompey,  after  having  lost  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fled  to  E^pt; 
conceiv'i^  that  be  should  find  there  an  open  and  assured  asylum  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  had  been  the  protector  of  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  reigning  kine, 
and  it  was  solely  to  his  influence  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establisument.  Il6 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  the  son  grateful,  and  of  being  powerfully  assisted  by 
him*  When  he  arriv^,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  between 
Pelusium  and  mount  Casius,  and  Cleopatra,  at  no. great  dbtance,  at  the  head 
of  her  troops  also.  Pompey,  on  approaching  the  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  de 
mand  permission  to  iand,  and  inter  his  kingdom. 

The  two  ministeis,  PothinuiS  and  Achillas,  consulted  with  Theodotus  the  rhe- 
torician, the  young  king's  preceptor,  and  with  some  others,  what  answer  they 
should  make ;  Pompey,  in  tne  mean  time,  waited  the  result  of  that  council,  and 
chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  decision  of  the  three  unworthy  persons 
who  governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  his  safety  to  Caesar,  who  was  his  father- 
in-law,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans.  This  council  differed  in  opinion ;  some 
were  for  receiving  him,  others  for  having  him  told  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere. 
Theodotus  approved  neither  of  these  methods ;  and  displaying  all  his  elo- 

auence,  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  no  other  choice  to  be  made 
lan  that  of  ridding  the  world  of  him.  His  reason  was,  that  if  they  received 
him,  Ceesar  would  never  forgive  their  havine  assisted  his  enemy  ;  if  they  sent 
him  away  without  aid,  and  affairs  should  talce  a  turn  in  his  favour,  he  would 
not  fail  to  revei^e  himself  upon  them  for  their  refusal,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  security  for  them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death  ;  by  which  means  they  would 
rain  Caesar^s  friendship,  and  prevent  the  other  from  ever  doing  them  any  harm ; 
lor,  said  he,  according  to  the  proverb,  *'dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  prevailed,  beii^,  in  their  opinion,  the  wisest  and  most  safe.  Sep- 
timus, a  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  some  others,  were 
charged  with  putting  it  in  execution.  They  went  to  take  Pompey  on  boaid  a 
shallop,  under  the  pretext  that  great  vessels  could  not  approach  the  shore  with- 
out difficulty.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  seaside,  with  the  presence 
of  doing  honour  to  Pompey,  with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  perfidious  Sep- 
t  mus  tendered  bis  hand  to  Pompey,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  bade  him 
o  come  to  a  king,  his  friend,  whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  ward  and  son. 
Pompey  then  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was  alieady  in  tears  for  his 
death  ;  and  afler  having  repeated  these  verses  of  Sophocles,  '*  Every  man  that 
enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  his  slave,  though  free  before,"  he  went  into 
the  shallop.  When  they  saw  themselves  near  the  shore,  they  stabbed  hini  be- 
fore the  king's  eyes,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  strand,  where 
it  had  no  otE^r  funeral  than  what  one  of  his  freedmen  gave  it,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  ola  Roman  who  chanced  to  be  there.  They  raised  him  a  wretched 
funeval  pile,  and  covered  him  witb  some  fragments  of  an  old  wreck  that  had 
been  driven  ashore. 

Cornelia  saw  Pompey  massacred  before  ber  eyes.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  a  woman  in  tlie  height  of  grief  from  so  tragical  an  object,  than  to 
describe  it.  Those  who  were  in  her  galley,  and  in  two  other  ships  in  company, 
made  the  coast  resound  with  the  cries  they  raised,  and  weighing  anchor  imme- 
diately, set  sail  before  the  wind,  which  blew  fresh  as  soon  a^  they  got  out  to 
lea.  This  prevented  the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  ihem, 
from  pursuing  their  design. 
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Caesar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whither  he  suspected  Pom 
pey  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  finding  him  aliye.  That  he 
might  be  there  the  sooner,  he  took  very  few  troops  with  him ;  only  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  foot.  He  left  the  rest  of  his  army 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  under  his  lieutenant-generals,  with  orders  to  make 
all  the  advantages  of  his  victory  which  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his 
authority  in  all  those  countries.  As  for  his  own  person,*  confiding  in  his  repa- 
tation,  and  the  success  of  his  arms  at  Pharsalia,  and  reckoning  all  places  secure 
for  him,  he  made  no  scruple  to  land  at  Alexandria  with  the  few  people  he  had. 
He  was  very  nigh  paying  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Porapey's  death,  and  found  the  city  in 
great  confusion,  Theodotus.  believing  he  should  do  him  an  exceeding  pleasure, 
presented  inm  the  head  of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeii^  it,  aini 
turned  away  his  eyes  from  a  spectacle  that  gave  him  horror.  He  even  caused 
it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  usual  solemnities.  And  the  better  to  express  hi^ 
e&teem  for  Pompey,  and  the  respect  he  had  for  his  memory,  he  received  wiib 

freat  kindness,  and  loaded  with  favours,  all  who  had  adhered  to  him,  then  in 
lj?ypt ;  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  that  the  highest  and  most  g^ratoful 
advantage  of  this  victoiy ,  was  to  find  every  day  some  new  occasion  to  preserve 
toe  lives,  and  do  services  to  some  citizens  who  had  borne  arms  against  him. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day  at  Alexandria,  and  many  murders  were 
committed  there  ;  the  city  having  neither  law  nor  government,  because  witho;*. 
a  master.    Caesar,  perceiving  that  the  small  number  of  troops  with  him  i%{  . 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  awe  an  insolent  and  seditious  populace,  gave  onler> 
for  the  legions  he  had  in  A»h  to  march  thither.     It  was  not  in  bis  power'f 
leave  Egypt,  because  of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  in  that  country  blow  contini.- 
ally  in  the  dog-days,  and  prevent  all  vessels  from  quitting  Alexandria :  ilu«* 
winds  are  then  always  due  north.    Not  to  lose  time,  he  dpTiaftded  the  paymei  I 
of  the  money  due  to  him  from  Auletes,  and  took  cognizance  of  the  difference  bf 
tween  Pompey  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  Caesar  was  consul  for  the  first  time,  Auletes  ha-.d 
gained  him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand  talents,  and  by  that  means  liad  ns- 
surfd  himself  of  the  throne,  and  been  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  king  had  paid  hiiq  only  a  part  of  that  sum,  and  given  him  an  o^ 
ligation  for  the  remainder. 

Caesar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  he  wanted  for  the  subsist 
ence  of  his  troops,  and  exacted  it  with  rigour.  Pothinus,  Ptolemy's  first  minis- 
ter, employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this  rigour  appear  still  greater  than 
it  really  was.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  made  the  kinff,  and  all  the  great  persons  of  the  kingdom,  eat  out 
of  earthen  or  wooden  yessJis,  insinuating  that  Casar  bad  seized  upon  all  tlieir 
silver  and  g:old  plate,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  the  populace  by  such 
reports,  which  were  plausible,  though  entirely  groundless. 

But  what  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against  Caesar,  and  made  them  at 
last  take  arms,  wSs  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  acted  as  judgc|l>etween  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra,  in  causing  them  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  him,  for  tUk: 
decision  of  their  difference.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  what  he  founded  his  au- 
thority for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He  therefore  decreed  in  form,  that  thej- 
should  disband  their  armies,  should  appear  and  plead  their  cause  before  him 
and  receive  such  sentence  as  he  shouM  pass  between  them.  This  order  was 
looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of  the  royal  dignity,  which  I>eing  inde- 
pendent, acknowledged  no  superior,  and  could  be  judged  by  no  tribunal.  Cae- 
sar replied  to  these  complaints,  that  he  acted  only  in  virtue  of  being  aibitratoi 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had  put  his  children  under  the  tuition  of^the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  whose  whole  authority  then  vested  in  bis  person,  in  quali^ 

•  Ceuir  confiius  fama  r«rum  pestarum,  inCrnis  nux'lii?  i.'^fi'':jci  non  diibUav^iral:  ntque 
tecum  tutum  for«  izUtiniHbat. — Cei. 
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of  conHil ;  that  as  i^uardian,  be  had  a  ri^ht  to  arbitrate  between  them ;  and  that 
til  be  pretended  to,  as  executor  of  the  will,  was  to  establish  peace  between  the 
brother  and  sister.  This  explanation  having  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was  at 
length  brought  before  Cssar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the  cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caesar's  foible,  believed  her  presence  would  be 
more  per>'j:a8ive  than  any  advocate  she  could  employ  witn  her  judge.  She 
causea  hivn  to  be  told,  that  she  perceived  those  she  employed  in  her  behalf 
betrayed  her,  and  demanded  permission  to  appear  m  person.  Plutarch  says 
it  was  Cssar  himself  who  pressed  her  to  come  and  plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  taking  no  one  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but  Apollodorus,  the 
Sicilian,  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  ci- 
tade^of  Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  at  night.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  means  of  r  ntering  without  being  known,  she  thought  of  this  stratagem.  She . 
laid  herself  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  clothes.  Apollodorus  wrapt 
it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied  it  up  with  a  thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through 
the  port  of  the  citadel  to  Caesar's  apartment,  who  was  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  stratagem.  The  first  sight  of  so  beautiful  a  person  had  all  the  effect 
upon  him  she  had  desired. 

Caesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  take  her  again,  and 
l>e  reconciled  with  her.  Ptolemy  saw  plainly  that  his  judge  was  become  his 
adversaiy  ;  and  having  learned  that  his  sister  was  then  in  the  palace,  and  in 
Caesar's  own  apartment,  he  quitted  it  in  the  utmost  fury,  and  in  tne  open  street 
took  the  diadem  off  his  head,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  civ- 
ing  out,  with  bis  face  bathed  in  tears,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  relatii^  the 
circumstances  to  the  multitude  who  assembled  round  him.  is  a  moment  the 
whole  city  was  in  motion.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  oi  the  populace,  aiv' 
.ed  them  on  tumultuously  to  charge  Caesar  with  all  the  fury  natural  on  sua. 
occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Caesar  had  with  him,  secured  the  person  of  Pto- 
lemy. But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  passed,  were  dispersed  in 
the  several  Quarters  of  that  great  city,  Caesar  must  have  infallibly  been  over- 
'^'•wered  ana  torn  to  pieces  by  that  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not  had  the 
i^iesence  of  mind  to  snow  himself  to  them  from  a  part  of  the  palace,  so  high 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon  it ;  from  hence  he  assured  them  that  they 
would  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  judgment  he  should  pass.  Those  promises 
appeased  the  Egrptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  be  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  summoned  by  his  order.  Afler  having  caused  the  will  of  the  late  king 
o  be  read,  he  decreed.,  as  tutor  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should 
reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  accordhigto  the  intent  of  that  wnl :  and  that  Ptolemy, 
the  younger  son,  and  Arsinoe,  the  younger  daughter,  should  reign  in  Cyprus. 
He  added  the  last  article  to  please  the  people  ;  foritwas  purely  a  giA  he  made 
them,  as  the  Romans  were  actually  in  possession  of  that  island.  But  he  feared 
the  effects  of  the  Alexandrians'  fury ;  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  danger, 
was  the  reason  pf  his  making  that  concession. 

A!l  persons,  except  Pothinus,  were  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this  decree 
As  it  was  he  who  had  occasioned  the  breach  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother 
and  the  expulsion  of  that  princess  firom  the  throne,  he  baa  reason  to  appreheod 
tfiat  the  consequences  of  this  accommodation  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  To 
prevent  the  effect  of  Caesar's  decree,  he  inspired  iie  people  with  new  subjecti 
of  jealousy  and  discontent.  He  gave  out,  that  Caesar  nad  only  g^nted  this  de- 
cree by  force,  and  through  fear,  which  would  not  long  subsist;  and  that  his 
true  design  was  to  place  only  Cleopatra  upon  i\  e  throne.  Thb  was  what  the 
Egyptians  exceedingly  feared,  not  being  able  to  endure  that  a  woman  should 
c;ovem  them  alone,  and  have  all  authority  to  herself.  When  he  saw  that  the 
people  acceded  to  nis  views,  he  made  Achillas  advance  at  the  head  of  the  army 
from  Pelu?ium,  in  order  to  drive  Caesar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach  oi 
^at  army  threw  all  iiings  into  their  first  confusion.    Achillas,  who  had  twenlv 
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thousand  good  trr)Op»)  despised  Oaesai^'s  small  number,  and  bcliered  be^tei  ^ 
overpower  him  immediately.  But  Caesar  posted  his  men  so  well  In  the  «trei  s^ 
and  upon  the  avenues  of  the  quarter  in  his  possession,  that  he  found  nodiffici  ty 
m  supporting  their  attack.* 

When  they  saw  tliat  they  could  not  force  him,  they  chail$i:ed  their  ineaM*es, 
and  marched  toward  the  port,  with  design  *o  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
rlect,  to  rut  off  his  communication  with  the  5Jea,  and  thereby  prerent  bim  fipwn 
receiving  succours  and  convoys  on  that  side.  But  Csesar  agam  frustrated  tbeit 
fie-iii^ii,  by  causing  the  E^ptian  fleet  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  by  poasessing  hinv 
-(?!('  of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  wnich  he  garrisoned.  By  this  means  he  pr^derv^i 
.(till  secured  his  communication  with  the  sea,  without  whicn  he  must  have  been 
entirely  ruined.  Some  of  the  vessels  on  fire  came  so  near  the  quay,  that  the 
iiniDc^s  extended  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  from  whence  they  spread  through- 
out the  whole  quarter  called  Bruchion.  It  was  at  this  time  the  lamoie  iibrsjy^ 
which  had  been  the  work  of  so  many  kings,  and  in  which  there  were  lour  bain- 
dred  thousand  volumes,  was  consumed.     What  a  loss  was  this  to  literature. 

Cesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  sent  into  all  the  neighbour* 
ing  countries  for  aid.  He  wrote,  among  others,  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  whom 
he  had  left  to  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  to  him  his  danger.  That 
general  immediately  detached  two  legions,  the  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by 
sea.  That  which  went  by  sea  arrived  in  time  :  the  other,  which  marched  iy 
land,  did  not  go  thitlier  at  all,  because  the  war  was  terminated  before  it  could 
arrive.  But  Caesar  was  best  served  by  Mithridates  the  Peijeamciiiari,  whom  he 
sent  into  Syria  and  Cilioia,  for  he  brought  him  the  troops  which  extricated  hiis 
from  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

While  he  waited  the  aids  he  had  sent  for,  that  he  might  not  fi^  an  annyw 
superior  in  number  till  he  thought  fit,  he  caused  the  quarter  in  his  possession  to 
be  fortified.  He  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  flanked  it  with  towers  and  other 
works.  Those  lines  included  the  palace,  a  theatre  very  near  it,  which  he  made 
use  of  as  a  citadd,  and  the  way  that  led  to  the  port. 

Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Caesar's  hands ;  and  Pothinus,  his  governor  and 
first  minister,  who  acted  in*  concert  with  Achillas,  gave  him  advice  of  aJl  that 
passed,  and  encouraged  him  to  push  the  sie^e  with  vigour.  One  of  his  lelten 
was  at  last  intercepted ;  and  his  treason  being  thereby  discovered,  Caesar  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated  Arsinoe,  the  yomi^ 
est  of  the  king's  sisters,  apprehending  the  same  fate,  because  he  had  shnred  m 
that  treason,  carried  off  the  young  princess,  and  escaped  into  the  camp  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  not  having,  till  then,  any  of  the  royal  family  at  their  h^ad,  were 
over)oj[ed  at  her  presence,  and  proclaimed  her  queen.  But  Ganymede^,  who 
entertained  thoughts  of  supplanting  Achillas,  caused  that  generoito  be  accused 
of  having  given  up  to  Cesar  the  fleet  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans, 
which  occasioned  that  general's  being  put  to  death,  and  the  command  of  the 
iiTmy  to  be  transferred  to  himself.  He  also  took  upon  him  the  administration  ol 
All  other  affairs,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  want  capacity  for  the  ^kities  of  a  prime 
minister,  probiW  only  excepted,  which  is  oden  accounted' little  or  no  qualifica* 
tion  ;  he  had  tH  the  necessary  penetration  and  activity,  and  eontrived  a  thousand 
stratagems  to  distress  Cssar  during  the  continuance  of  this  war:  he  found  meant 
tu  spoil  all  the  fresh  w&tET  in  his  quarter,  and  was  very  near  destroying  him  Iqr 
that  means ;  for  there  was  noother  fresh  water  in  Alexandria,  but  that  of  the  NHp 
In  every  house  were  vaulted  reservoirs,  Where  it  was  kep  t.t  Every  year,  uftoo 
the  great  rise  of  the  Nile,  the  water  of  that  river  was  let  in  by  a  canal,  which 
had  been  cut  for  that  use,  and  by  a  slujce  made  on  purpose,  was  turned  into 
the  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  were  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  where  it  became 
r.lear  by  degrees.    The  masters  of  houses  and  their  families  drank  iji  ''  * 


♦  A.  M.  39S7.     Ant.J.C.  i7. 
t   fhere  are  to  this  dinr  ejxct\j  the  tame  kind  of  cavrs  at  AlcsaDifia,  which  arc  tiled  once  mywwMtta 
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ter ;  but  the  poorer  sort  of  the  people  were  forced  to  drink  the  mwMOff  water, 
flinch  was  muddy  and  very  unwholesome  ;  for  there  were  no  springs  jpUie  city* 
Those  caverns  were  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all  communi  ited  with 
each  other.  This  provision  of  water  served  for  the  whole  year  Ei^ry  house 
had  an  opening,  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  Water  was 
taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Ganymedes  caused  all  the  communica* 
dons  with  the  caverns  in  the  quarter  of  Caesar  to  be  stopped  up;  and  thsn  found 
means  to  turn  the  seawater  into  the  latter,  and  thereby  spoileu  all  his  fn?sh  wa- 
ter. As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  water  was  spoiled,  Ccesar's  soldiers 
made  such  a  noise,  ancT  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  his  quarter,  gpreatly  to  his  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  immediatelr 
thought  of  ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were  found,  which 
supplied  them  with  water  enough  t^  remedy  the  want  of  that  which  was  spoiled. 

Af^ei  that,  upon  Cesar^s  receiving  advice  that  the  legion  which  Calvinus  had 
sent  by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Libya,  which  was  not  very  distant,  he 
advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to  convoy  it  safely  to  Alexandria.  Ganymedes 
was  apprized  of  this,  and  immediately  assembled  all  the  Egyptian  ships  he  could 
get,  in  order  to  attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle  actually  ensued  between 
the  two  fleets.  Caesar  had  the  advantage,  and  brought  his  legion  without  danger 
into  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  the  night  had  not  come  on,  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  would  not  have  escaped. 

To  repair  fhat  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all  the  ships. in  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
A  second  action  was  unavoidable.  The  Alexandrians  dirabed  in  throngs  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses  nearest  to  the  port,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight,  and  awaited 
ttie  success  with  fear  and  trembUng,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore 
tlie  assistance  of  the  gods.  The  safety  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  to  whom 
there  was  no  resource  left,  if  they  lost  this  battle*  Caesar  was  again  victorious. 
The  Rhodians,  by  their  valour  and  skill  in  naval  affairs,  contribtited  exceedingly 
to  this  victory. 

Cassar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seiae  the  isle  of  Pharos,  where 
he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  mole,  called 
the  heptastadion,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  continent.  But,  after  having  ob- 
tained several  advantages,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  men,  and  was  very  near  fallii^  himself  in  his  retreat;  for  the  ship  in 
which  he  had  designed  to  get  off,  being  ready  to  sink  with  the  too  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  entered  it  with  nim,  he  threw  hin^f  into  toe  sea,  and 
with  great  difficulty  swam  to  the  next  ship.  While  he  was  in  the  sea,  he  swam 
with  one  hand  and  held  the  other  above  the  water,  in  which  were  papers  of  con- 
sequence, so  that  they  were  not  spoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ill  success  itself  only  served  to  give  Caeear't 
troops  new  courag^e,  entertained  thoughts  of  making  peace,  or  at  least  dissem- 
bled such  a  disposition.  They  sent  deputies  to  demand  their  king^of  him  ;  assur 
ing  him,  that  his  presence  alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  differences.  Caesar,  who 
well  knew  their  subtle  and  deceitful  character,  was  not  at  a  kMS  to  compreii^jd 
iheir  professions  ;  but  as  he  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  them  up  their  king's  per- 
son, and  knew  that  if  the^r  failed  in  tneir  promises,  the  fault  would  be  entirely 
on  tiieir  side,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  nim  to  grant  their  demand.  He  ex- 
tiorted  the  young  prince  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  inspire  his  sub- 
jects *.7ith  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity ;  to  redress  the  evils  with  whkh  a  war, 
very  imprudently  undertaken,  distressed  his  dominions ;  to  show  himself  worthy 
of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  givir^  him  his  liberty ;  and  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  fa!  her*  Ptolemy, early  instruct  id 
by  his  masters  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  deceit,  begged  of  Caesar,  h  ith 
tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  presence,  which  was  a  much  greater 
satisfaction  to  him  than  to  reign  over  others.*    The  sequel  soon  explained  how 

*  Refills  Aoimut  di»etpUnis  ftllaciMimii  eruditai,  ne  a  gentU  tttm  moribus  drc^rKThivt.  deot  omre  rontra 
C^tarcH  capUt  *•«  m  d«miUen  t }  bon  aaim  rcf  nuoi  iptum  libi  contpectu  Cn:*aris  etsc  jucundius.— Hirm 
«•  B«U.  Alex. 
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much  sincerity  there  was  in  those  tears  and  professions  ot  amit^.  He  w&.  nr 
MX)ner  at^e  head  of  his  troops,  ihan  he  renewed  hostilities  with  more  Tigoui 
!han  eveih  The  Egyptians  endeavoured,  by  the  means  of  their  fleet,  to  cut  ofl 
Caesar's i|x) visions  entiiely.  This  occasioned  another  tight  at  sea,  near  Canopus, 
m  which  Caesar  was  again  victorious.  When  this  battle  was  fought,  Mithridates  oi 
Pei^mus  was  upon  the  point  of  arriving  with  the  army  which  he  was  bringing 
(o  the  aid  of  Caesar. 

He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  assemble  all  the  troops  be  could, 
and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  with 
such  diligence  and  prudence,  that  he  had  soon  formed  a  considerat>le  army.  An- 
tipater,  the  Idumaean,  contributed  very  much  -toward  it.  He  had  not  only  joincii 
him  with  three  thousand  Jews,  but  engaged  several  princes  of  Arabia  and  Co;- 
losyria  to  send  him  troops.  Mithridates,  with  Antipater,who  accompanied  bini 
in  person,  marched  into  Egypt,  and  upon  arriving  before  Pelusium,  they  carried 
that  place  by  storm.  They  were  indebted  principally  to  Antipater'.s  braveiy 
for  the  taking  of  this  citv ;  for  he  was  the  first  who  mounted  the  breach,  and 
got  upon  the  wall,  and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  those  who  followed  him  to 
carry  the  town.* 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of  which  were  seized  by  the  Jews  who  inha- 
bited it.  The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and  their  sole  design  was  upon 
the  point  of  miscarryii^,  if  Anti pater,  by  his  influence,  and  that  of  HyTx:anus, 
from  whom  he  brought  Otters,  had  not  engaged  them  to  espouse  Caesar  s  party. 
Upon  the  spreading  of  that  news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  aiKl  Mi&- 
rioates  received  from  both,  all  the  provisions  his  army  required.  When  tJiey 
were  near  Delta,  Ptolemy  detached  a  flying  army  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was  fought  in  consequence.  Mithrrdates  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  other  to  Antipa- 
ter.  The  wine  under  the  command  of  Mithridates  was  soon  broke  n  and  obliged 
to  give  way ;  but  Antipater,  who  had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  side,  came  to 
his  relief.  The  battle  was  renewed,  and  the  enemv  were  defeated.  Mithridatet 
and  Antipater  pursued  them,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  regained  the  field  cf 
battle,  rhey  took  even  the  enemy's  camp,  and  obliged  those  who  remained^  1^ 
escape  by  repassing  the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army  in  order  to  overpower  the  yk 
tors.    Caesar  also  marched  to  support  them ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  them 
came  directly  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  he  gained  a  complete  vicloiy .    Pto- 
lemy, in  endeavouring  to  escape  in  a  boat,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.    Alexan- 
dria, and  all  Egypt,  submitted  to  the  victor. 

Caesar  retumea  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  and,  not  finding 
any  farther  opposition  to  his  orders,  gave  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  in 
conjunction  with  Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This  was  in  Tact  giving  it  to  Cleo- 
patra alone ;  for  that  younff  prince  was  only  eleven  years  old.  The  passion 
which  Caesar  had  conceived  for  that  princess,  was  properly  the  sole  cau^e  of  his 
embarking  ki  so  dangerous  a  war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Caesario, 
whom  Augustus  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  became  master  of  Alexan- 
dria. His  afiection  for  Cleopatra  kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt  than  his  a^ 
fairs  required :  for,  though  every  thing  was  settled  in  Egypt  1>y  the  end  of  Jan- 
uaiy, he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of  April,  according  to  Appian,  who  savs 
he  staid  there  nine  months.  He  arrived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  the 
year  before. 

Caesar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  Having  embaiked 
with  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her  through  the  whole  country  with  a  nume* 
rous  fleet,  and  would  have  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  if  bis  army  had  not  refused 
to  follow  him.  He  had  resolved  to  have  tier  brought  to  Rome,  and  to  many 
ber ;  and  intended  to  have  ca  jsed  a  law  to  pas^  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
bjf'  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  should  be  permitted  to  marry  such,  and  as  many 
wives  as  they  thought  fit.    Marius  Cinna,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  declarea 

*  JcMph.  ADtia.  I.  xtv  «.  14«  l&. 
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t^er  his  death,  that  he  had  prepared  a  harangue,  in  order  to  propose  that  law 
to  the  people,  not  being  able  to  refuse  his  omces  to  the  earnest  solicitation  o^ 
CaBsar.* 

He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome,  and  she  walked 
in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold  ;  but  immediately  after  that  solemnity,  he  S3( 
her  at  liberty.  He  did  not  permit  her,  however,  to  return  into  Egypt,  l^t  hei 
presence  should  occasion  new  troubles,  and  frustrate  the  regulations  he  had 
made  in  that  kingdom.  She  chose  the  province  of  Asia  for  her  residence ;  or 
rather  it  was  there  Antony  found  her  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  caused 
*ier  to  be  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Cssar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  he  had  received 
from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privile^  they  enjoyed  to  be  confirmed,  and  or- 
dered a  column  to  be  erected*  on  which,  by  his  command,  alf  those  privileges 
were  eng^ven,  with  the  decree  confirming  them. 

What  at  length  induced  him  to  quit  EgTPt,  was  the  war  with  Phamaces,  king 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son  oi  Mithridates,  the  last  king  of  Pontus. 
He  fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  Zela,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  defeated  his 
whole  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  tht  kingdom  of  Pontus.  To  denote  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  conauest,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  niide  use  of  only  these 
three  words,  *' Veni,  vidi,  vici ;"  that  is  to  say,  **  I  came,!  saw,  I  conquered.'*! 

SECTION  III.^LEOPATRA  REIGNS  ALONE     DEATH  OF  JULIUS  GJESAR.  TRAGICAL 

END  OF  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Cjesar,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  set  Cleopatra  upon  the  thrcne,  and, 
for  ibrm  only,  had  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who  at  that  time  was  only 
eleven  jears  of  age.  During  his  minority  all  power  was  in  her  hands.  When 
he  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  which  was  the  time  when,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  he  was  to  govern  for  himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  au- 
thority, she  poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  queen  of  Egypt.J         * 

In  tnis  interval,  Csesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  conspirator^  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  triumvirate  between  Antony, 
LepiCiwtS  and  Octavius  Caesar,  had  been  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Caesar. 

Cleopatra  declared  herself,  without  hesitation,  for  the  triumvirs.  She  gave 
Albienus,  the  consul  Dolabella^s  lieutenant,  four  legions,  which  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  armies  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  which 
Caesar  had  left  with  her  for  tne  guard  of  Egypt.  She  had  also  a  fleet  in  readi- 
ness for  sailir^,  but  prevented  by  storms  from  setting  out.§ 

Cassius  made  himself  master  of  these  four  legions,  and  frequently  solicited 
Cleopatra  for  aid,  which  she  as  often  refused.  She  sailed  sometime  after  with 
a  numerous  fleet  to  ioin  Antony  and  Octavius.  A  violent  storm  occasioned  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  her  ships,  and  falling  sic<,  she  was  obliged  to  return 
into  Egypt.ll 

Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutu^  and  Cassius  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  hav- 
ing passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate 
there,  the  kings,  princes,  and  ambassadors  of  the  east,  came  thither  in  thrones 
to  make  their  court  to  him.  He  was  informed  that  the  governors  of  Phoenicia, 
which  was  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  aid  against 
Dolabella.  He  cited  Cleopatra  oefore  him,  to  answer  for  the  wonduct  of  nei 
governors ;  and  sent  one  oi  his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to  him  in  Ci- 
licia,  whither  he  was  going  to  assemble  the  states  of  that  province.  That  step 
became  very  fatal  to  Antony  in  its  effects,  and  occasioned  his  ruin.  His  love 
for  Cleopatra  havii^  awakened  passions  in  him,  till  then  concealed  or  asleep, 
Liflamed  them  even  to  madness,  and  finally  deadened  and  extir^uished  the  few 
sparks  of  honour  and  virtue  which  he  might  perhaps  still  retain. IF  

*  Sueton.  io  J.  Ces.  c.  51.  f  ?lut.  io  Cjet.  p-  731. 
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Cleopatra,  assured  of  her  charms,  by  the  proof  she  had  ahfeady  bo 
full^  made  of  them  up4*n  Julius  Csesar,  was  m  hopes  that  she  could  also  veiy 
easily  captivate  Antony  ,  and  the  more,  because  the  former  had  known  her  only 
when  she  was  very  young,  and  had  no  experience  of  the  world  ;  whereas  %he 
was  going  to  appear  before  Antony  at  an  a^  wherein  women,  with  the  bloom 
of  their  beauty,  unite  the  whole  force  of  wit  and  address  lo  treat  and  conduct 
the  ^eatest  affairs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  five-and- .wenty  years  old.  She 
provided  herself  therefore  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great  sums  oi  mooej. 
and  especially  the  most  magnificent  habits  and  ornaments;  and  with  stil  higher 
hopes  in  her  attractions  and  the  graces  of  her  person,  more  powerful  than  dresi^ 
or  even  gold,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  her  wajr,  she  received  several  letters  from  Antony,  who  was  at  Tarsus. 
and  from  his  friends,  pressing  her  to  hasten  her  journey  ;  but  she  only  laughed 
at  their  solicitations,  and  made  no  more  haste  on  that  account.  After  haT'mg 
crossed  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus  ;  and  going  up  that  river, 
landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was  equfpage  more  splendid  and  magnificent  than 
hers.  The  whole  poop  of  her  ship  flamed  with  gold,  the  sails  were  purple, 
and  the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  was  rrised  upon  the 
deck,  under  which  appeared  the  queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surrounded  with 
the  most  beautiful  vi^ins  of  her  court,  some  ot  .vhom  represented  the  Nereids, 
and  others  the  Graces.  Instead  of  trumpets,. were  heard  flutes,  haut  boys,  harps, 
and  other  such  instruments  of  music,  breathing  the  softest  airs,  to  which  (he 
oars  kent  time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Pertumes  burned 
on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odours  to  a  great  distance  on  the  riven-,  andoD 
each  side  of  its  banks,  that  were  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  tke 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  a}l  the  people  of  Tarsus  went  out  to  meet 
her  ;  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience,  saw  his  tribuotl 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  not  a  single  person  with  him  but  his  lictorsand 
domestics.  A  rumour  was  spread  that  it  was  the  goddess  Venus,  who  came  in 
masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antopy  sent  to  compliment  and  invite  ber^^ 
supper.  But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that  she  should  be  veiy  glad  to  regale 
him  herself,  and  that  she  would  expect  him  in  the  tents  she  had  caused  to  be 
got  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  go  thither,  and 
found  the  preparations  of  a  magnificence  not  to  be  expressed.  He  admued 
particularly  the  beauty  of  the  Branches,  which  had  been  disposed  with  grea' 
art.  and  were  so  luminous,  that  they  made  midnight  seem  to  be  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  bis  turn,  (or  the  next  day.  But  whatever  endeavours 
he  had  used  to  exceed  her  in  his  entertainment,  he  confessed  himself  outdone, 
as  well  in  the  splendour  as  the  disposition  of  the  feast,  and  was  the  first  tora% 
the  parsimony  and  plainness  of  his  own  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuousness 
and  elegance  of  Cleopatra's.  The  queen;  finding  nothing  but  what  was  gross 
in  the  pleasantries  of  Antony,  and  more  expressive  of  the  soldier  Aian  the  cour 
tier,  repaid  him  in  his  own  coin  *  but  with  so  much  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was 
not  in  tne  least  offended  at  it.  For  the  beauties  and  cbanns  of  her  conversa- 
tion, attended  with  all  possible  sweetness  and  gayety  had  attractions  in  them 
still  more  irresistible  than  her  form  and  features,  and  lefl  such  incentives  in  the 
h^art  as  are  not  easily  conceived.  She  charmed  whenever  she  but  spoke,  mxh 
iTfiUsic  and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  and  the  very  sound  of  her  voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against  Cleopatra,  which 
■..ere,  besides,  without  foundation.  She  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Ad 
*ony  with  her  charms,  and  gained  so  absolute  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  he 
rciild  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  caused  to  oe  put  todeatb 
!k  r  sister  Arsinoe,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  ai 
(n  a  secure  asylum. 

Great  feasts  were  made  eveiy  day.  Some  new  barhquet  btill  outdid  that  which 
^receded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  stuay  io  excel  herself.    Antony,  in  a  feast  wbidi 
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ihe  made,  was  astonished  at  seeinfi^  the  riches  displaced  on  all  sides,  and  espe- 
cially at  tbe  great  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  wilh  jewels,  and  wrought  by 
he  most  excellent  workmen.  She  told  him,  wilh  a  disdainful  air,  that  thosf 
were  bu»  trifles,  and  made  hiin  a  present  of  them.  'J'he  riext  day  the  banquc: 
was  still  mbre  superb.  Antony,  according  to  custom,  had  brought  a  good  nupi' 
ber  of  guests  along  with  him,  all  officers  of  rank  and  distinction  She  pnv 
sented  tnem  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  u:<eda( 
the  entertainment.* 

It  must  have  been  at  one  of  these  fejsts  that  the  circumstance  related  by 
Pliny,  and  after  him  by  Macrobius,  occurred.  Cleopatra  jested,  according  to 
Tj8tom,upon  Antony's  table,  as  being  very  indifferently  served,  and  inelegant 
Touched  with  the  raillery,  he  asked  her,  with  some  warmth,  what  she  though 
would  add  to  its  magnificence?  Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  would  ex- 
pend more  t'lan  two  nundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.!  He  affirmed 
that  she  only  boasted;  that  it  was  impossible ;  and  that  she  could  never  make 
it  appear.  The  wager  was  laid,  and  Plancus  was  to  decide  it.  The  next  day 
they  came  to  the  banquet.  The  selrice  was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so 
very  extraordinary  in  it.  Antony  calculated  the  expense,  demanded  of  the 
queen  the  price  of  tbe  several  dishes,  and  with  an  air  of  raillery,  as  secure  of 
victory,  told  her  that  they  were  still  far  from  that  amount.  Stay,  said  the  queen, 
this  is  only  a  b^inning,  1  shall  try  whether  I  cannot  expeiKi  it  upon  myself. 
A  second  table  was  then  brought,^  ^'^j  according  to  the  order  she  had  before 
given  nothing  was  set  on  it  but  a  single  cup  of  vmegar.  Antony,  surprised  at 
such  a  preparation,  could  not  imagine  tor  what  it  was  intended.  Cleopatra  had 
at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  pearis  that  ever  were  seen,  each  of  which  was 
valued  at  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  One  of  these 
pearis  she  took  off,  threw  it  into  the  vinegar,§  and  after  having  dissolved  it, 
she  swallowed  it.  She  was  preparing  to  diO  the  like  with  the  other.ll  Plancus 
prevented  her,  and  deciding  the  w^r  in  her  favour,  declared  Antony  overcome. 
Plancus  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  deprive  the  queen  of  tbe  singular  and  peculiar 
glory  of  having  souandered  such  an  immense  sum  in  two  cups. 

Antony  was  emoroiled  with  Caesar. If  While  bis  wife  Fulvia  was  veiy  active 
at  Rome  in  supporting  his  interests,  and  tbe  army  of  tbe  Parthians  was  upon 
the  point  of  entering  byria,  as  if  those  things  did  not  concern  him,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed  their 
time  in  games,  amusements,  and  voluptuousness,  treatii^  each  other  eveiyday 
at  excessive  and  incredible  expenses ;  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

A  young  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic,  bad  the  curiosity, 
on  account  of  the  great  noise  those  feasts  made,  to  assure  himself  with  his  own 
eyes  respecting  them.  Having  been  admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw, 
among  other  things,  eight  wild  ooars  roasting  whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon 
which  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  supposed 
were  to  be  at  this  supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughin|  and 
told  him,  that  they  were  not  so  many  as  be  imagined,  and  that  there  could  .lot 
be  above  ten  in  all :  but  that  it  was  necessary  eveiy  thin^  should  be  served  in 
a  degree  of  perfection,  which  eveiy  moment  ceases  and  spoils  '*  For,"  added 
oe,  "  it  often  happens  that  Antony  will  order  his  supper,  and  a  moment  after 

*  AUwB.  L  \r.  p.  147,  148.  f  CeotMf  H.  S.  Hoc  eU  cvDties  e«oua»  miUiea  MitertiuiD 

%  The  ancients  champed  their  tablet  at  every  coarse. 
4  **  Yiaenr  U  ca|>able  of  diseoWinf  the  hardest  thinfs."     *•  Aceti  saccns  domitor  remm,*  as  Pliny  savt 
•f  tit  1.  xxsili.  c  S.    'Cleopatra  had  not  the  g^loty  of  the  invention.    Before*  to  tbe  disg^rac*  of  rojaltj,  tba 
•oa  of  n  eomedliB,  (Clodius  the  son  of  iEiopus,)  had  done  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  often  swallowed 
pcarto  dbaolvaj  io  that  manner,  from  the  sole  pleasore  of  making  the  eipense  of  his  meals  enormous. 

Filius  ^sopi  detraetam  ex  anre  IfetellsB, 
Scilicet  ot  deoies  soUdwn  oitofberet,  aceto 
Diloit  insifnem  Imecam.  Hor.  1.  ii.  Sat.  % 

I  Thk  vdMr  pearl  was  aftenrards  consecrated  to  Yeans  bj  Augustas,  who  carriod  it  to  Rome,  on  his  re 
•«•  ffoii  AJexaodria  t  oui  harinf  caused  it  to  be  cot  in  two,  its  sis*  was  so  extrmerdioaiy,  that  it  senro^ 
Ik  ■■■iiDii  ia  tba  aan  «f  that  roddess. 
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forbid  it  to  be  senrefl,  having  entered  into  some  conversation  that  direiti  him 
For  that  reason,  not  one,  but  many  suppers  are  provided ;  because  it  is  hard 
to  know  at  what  time  he  will  thint  fit  to  eat."* 

Cleopatra,  lest  Antony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight  of  him,  nor  quitted 
him  day  nor  ni^ht,  but  was  always  employed  in  diverting  and  retaining  him  in 
her  chains.  She  played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with  him,  and  when  be  eier- 
cised  his  troops,  was  dways  present.  Her  sole  attention  was  to  amuse  him 
agreeably,  and  not  leave  him  time  to  conceive  the  least  disgust. 

One  day,  when  he  was  fishing,  and  caugh  nothing,  he  was  very  inu((  dtt 
pleased  on  that  account,  because  the  queen  was  of  the  party ;  and  he  wa£  un 
willing  to  seem  to  want  address  or  good  fortune  in  her  presence.  It  therefore 
^me  mttt  his  thoughts  to  order  fishermen  to  dive  secretly  under  water,  and  to 
^sten  some  of  their  large  fishes  to  his  hook  which  they  had  taken  before.  That 
order  was  executed  immediately,  and  Antony  drew  up  his  line  several  times 
mth  a  large  fish  attached  to  it.  This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  Egyptian. 
8he  affected  great  admiration  and  surprise  at  Antony's  good  fortune ;  but  tokl 
her  friends  privately  what  had  happened,  and  invited  them  to  come  the  next 
day,  and  be  spectators  of  a  like  pleasantry.  They  did  not  fail.  When  Ihcy 
had  all  got  into  the  fishing  boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown  his  line,  she  com- 
manded one  of  her  people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water,  to  prevent  Anto- 
ny's divers,  and  to  make  fast  to  his  hook  one  of  those  large  salt  fish  ^?t  were 
brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  When  Antony  perceived  his  line  heavy, 
he  drew  it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  great  laugh  arose  at  the  sig^t  oi 
that  salt  fish  ;  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  *'  Leave  the  line,  good  general,  to  us, 
the  kings  and  queens  otPharos  and  Canopus ;  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  kings." 

While  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile  sports  and  trifling  diversions, 
the  news  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  army, 
iwakened  him  from  his  profound  sleep,  and  obliged  him  to  march  against  them. 
But  having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia's  death,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  reconciled  himself  to  youne  Cjesar,  whose  sister  Octavia  be 
married :  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  lately  beconie  a  widow  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus.  It  was  believed  this  marriage  would  make  him  fbivet 
Cleopatra.  But  having  begun  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  his  passion  lor 
the  Egyptian,  which  had  somethii^  of  enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  with  more 
violence  than  ever.f 

This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and  the  intoxication  of 
pleasures,  retained  always  a  taste  for  polite  learning  and  the  sciences.  In  the 
place  where  stood  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  burned 
some  years  before,  as  we  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new  one,  to  theau^nseo- 
tation  of  which  Antony  greatly  contributed,  by  presenting  her  the  libraries  of 
Peiigamus,  in  which  were  above  two  hundred  tliousand  volumes.I  She  did  not 
collect  books  merely  for  ornament :  she  made  use  of  them.  There  were  few  bar 
barous  nations  to  whom  she  spoke  by  an  interpreter;  she  answered  most  of  them 
in  their  own  language  ;  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodytae,  Arabians.  Syrians,  Medes, 
Parthians.  She  also  knew  several  other  languages ;  whereas  toe  Kings  who  had 
reigned  before  her  in  Egypt,  had  scarcely  been  able  to  learn  the  Egyptian,  and 
some  of  them  had  even  forgotten  the  Macedonian,  their  natural  tongue.§ 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  saw  him  many  Oc- 
tavia with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  rival.  Antony,  to  ap 
pease  her,  was  obliged  to  make  her  magnificent  presents.  He  gave  he?  Phoeni- 
cia, the  lower  Syria,  the  isle  of  Cjrprus,  with  a  g^at  part  of  Cilicia.  To  these 
he  added  part  of  Judea  and  Arabia.  These  great  presents,  which  considera 
bly  abridged  the  empire,  very  much  afflicted  the  Romans ;  and  they  were  no 
ess  offended  at  the  excessive  nonour«  which  he  paid  to  this  foreign  princess. 

— ^ m-—   T I    -  u  ^  II  ,  -       -  ,  ,  I       ■■  .    ■  I 
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Two  yean  ptised,  during  «fhich  Antonj  made  several  vqya^  to  Rome,  an*! 
iiridertook  some  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians,  in  which  he 
Acquired  no  great  Honour. 

Av  tas  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  temple  of  Anatis,  a  goddess  muc  tt 
oelebi  ^ted  among  a  certain  people  of  Armenia,  was  plunderea.  Her  statue  of 
massy  goid  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  several  of  them 
were  considerably  enrichea.  One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who  afterwards  settled 
at  Bologna  in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Augustus  at  his  house,  and 
to  entertain  him  at  supper.  *'  Is  it  true,"  said  that  prince  at  table,  talking  of 
this  story,  **  that  the  man  who  made  the  first  stroke  at  the  statue  of  this  goddess 
was  immediately  deprived  of  sight,  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the 
same  hour?"  "11  it  were,"  replied  the  veteran  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  not 
now  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my  roof,  being  myself  tlie 
rash  person  who  made  the  first  attack  upon  her,  which  has  since  stood  me  in 
great  stead  ;  for  if  I  have  any  thing,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  good 
goddess  ;  upon  one  of  whose  legs,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  supper."* 

Antony,  believins;  he  had  made  every  thii^ secure  in  those  countries,  led  back 
his  troops.  From  his  impatience  to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  he  hastened  his  march  so 
much,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  continual  snows,  that 
he  lost  eight  thousand  men  upon  his  route,  and  marched  into  Phcenicia  with 
very  few  followers.  He  rested  there  in  expectation  of  Cleopatra  ;  and  as  she 
was  slow  in  coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety,  ^rief,  and  languishment,  that  visibly 
preyed  upon  him.  She  at  length  arrived  with  clothes,  and  great  sums  of  money 
for  his  troops. t 

Octavia  bad,  at  the  same  tin. 2,  quitted  Rome  to  join  him,  and  was  already 
jrrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rightljr  perceived  that  she  came  to  dispute  An- 
tony's heart  with  her.  She  was  afraicf  that  with  her  virtue,  wisdom,  and  gra- 
vity of  manners,  if  she  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  modest,  but  lively  and  in- 
sinuating attractions,  to  win  her  husband,  she  would  gain  an  absolute  power 
over  him.  To  avoid  which  danger,  she  affected  to  die  for  love  of  Antony  ,•  and, 
with  that  view,  made  herself  lean  and  wan  by  taking  very  little  nourishment. 
Whenever  he  entered  her  apartment,  she  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  o<' sur- 
prise and  amazement :  and  when  he  left  her,  seemed  to  languish  with  sorrow 
and  dejection.  She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears,  and  at  the  same 
moment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  them,  as  if  to  hide  her  weakness  and 
disorder.  Antony,  who  feared  nothing  so  much  as  occasioning  the  least  dis- 
pleasure to  Cleopatra,  wrote  letters  to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him  at 
Athens,  and  to  come  no  farther,  because  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking 
stMne  new  expedition.  He  was,  in  reality,  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
war  against  the  Parthians,  at  the  request  of  the  king  oi  the  Mede?,  who  pro- 
misedhim  powerful  succours. 

.  That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling^  the  wrong  he  did  her,  sent  to  him 
to  know  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  have  the  presents  carried  she 
had  designed  for  him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let  her  aeliver  them  in  per- 
son. Antony  received  this  second  compliment  no  better  than  the  first ;  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  prevented  his  seeing  Octavia,  would  not  permit  him  to  re- 
ceive any  thing  from  her.  Octavia  was  oblieed  therefore  to  return  to  Rome, 
without  naving  produced  any  other  effect  by  ncr  voyage,  than  that  of  making 
Antony  more  irexcuseable.  This  was  what  Caesar  desired,  in  order  to  have  a 
juster  reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Caesar,  professing  a  high  resentment  of  the 
iffroiit  she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  Antony's  faou^e,  and  to  go  to  be« 
own.  She  answered,  that  she  would  not  leave  her  husband's  bouse :  and  that  if 
le  had  no  other  reason  for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what  related  to  ner,  she  con- 
jure d  him  to  renounce  her  interests.  She  accordingly  always  continued  there, 
IS  if  he  had  been  preieiit,  and  educated  with  great  care  ana  magnificence,  not 
uklj  the  children  he  haa  by  her,  but  also  those  of  Fulvia.    What  a  corttr^r.  n 
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(here  Detween  Octavia  and  Cleopatra !  In  the  midst  of  resentment  and  affiorAt 
how  worthy  does  the  one  seem  of  esteem  and  respect,  and  the  other,  with  all 
her  erandeur  and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  .' 

Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in  her  chains.  Tear*. 
caresses,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  employed.  By  force  of  presents  stif 
had  gained  all  wno  approa:?hed  him,  and  in  wnom  he  placed  most  confidence 
Those  flatteren  reoresentea  ^  hhn  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  fvas  utterly 
cruel  and  inhuman  to  aDandon  Cleopatra  in  the  mournful  condition  she  thee 
was  :  and  that  it  would  be  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  who  loved  and 
lived  for  him  alone.  They  soflened  and  melted  the  heart  of  Antony  so  efifecl- 
ually,  that,  for  fear  of  occasioning  Cleopatra's  death,  he  returned  immediately 
(o  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  war  with  the  Itledes  to  the  following  spnng. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  then,  that  he  resoh^ed  to  leave  Egypt,  and  remove 
hinr.sulf  from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed  to  attend  him  as  far  as  the  banki 
of  the  Euphrates.* 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  well  hj  treachery  as  force 
o(  arms,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  which  he  entered  in  triumph,  dragging  at 
his  chariot-wheels  the  ^^^neo(  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  of  gold,  and  presented 
him  in  that  condition  to  Cleopatra,  who  was  pleased  to  see  a  captive  king  al 
her  feet.  He  unbent  his  mind  at  leisure,  af^er  his  great  fatigues,  in  feasts  and 
parties  of  pleasure,  in  which  Clclopatra  and  himself  passed  night  and  day. 
That  vain  Egyptian  woman,  at  one  of  the  banquets,  seeine  Tintony  full  of  wine, 
presumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  promise  her.f 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind  die  queen  to  him  br 
new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of  his  oeing  entirely  devoted  to  lief, 
resolved  to  solemnize  the  coronation  of  her  and  her  children.  A  throne  of  massj 
gold  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the  ascent  to  which  was  hj 
several  steps  of  silver.  Antonjr  was  seated  upon  this  throne,  dressed  in  a  pur- 
ple robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  buttonea  with  diamonds.  On  hi5  5ide  he 
wore  a  scimitar,  after  the  Persian  mode,  the  handle  and  sheath  of  which  wert 
loaded  with  precious  stones :  he  had  a  diadem  on  his  brows,  and  a  sceptre  ol 
gold  in  his  hand  r  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  in  that  equipage  lie  might  oesen  e 
to  be  the  husbana  of  a  ^ueen.  Cleoi)atra  sat  at  his  right  nand,  in  a  shining  robe 
made  of  the  precious  linen  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  goddess  Isis,  whose 
name  and  habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same  throne,  but  a 
little  lower,  sat  Caesario,  the  son  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  two 
other  children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  Antony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  the  heralds,  by  the  com- 
fnand  of  Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  to  whom  the  gates  of 
the  palace  had  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cy- 
prus, Libya,  and  Gcelosyria,  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Caesario.  They  after- 
wards proclaimed  the  other  princes  Kings  of  Kings,  and  declared,  that  till  they 
should  possess  a  more  ample  inheritance.  Antony  gave  to  Alexander  the  eldest, 
the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of  rarthia,  when  he  should  have 
conquered  it :  and  to  the  youngest,  Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Cilicia.  Those  two  your^  princes  were  dressed  ailer  the  mode  of  the 
several  countries  over  which  they  were  to  reign.  After  the  proc  tarnation,  the 
three  princes  rising  from  their  seats  approached  the  throne,  and  putting  one 
knee  to  the  ground,  kissed  the  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  had  soi»o 
after  a  train  assigned  them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dignity,  and  each  hb  re- 
gimen of  guards,  drawn  out  of  the  principal  families  of  his  dominions. 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Parthians,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  ^  but  the  news  of  what  passed  at  Rome 
against  him,  prevented  his  going  on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Parthiaa 

♦A.  M-S9T0.    Ant.  J.  C.  34. 
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expedition.  He  hninediately  sent  Canidius  with  sixteen  legions  to  the  coast 
01  ihe  lonion  sea,  and  joined,  them  himself  soon  after  at  Epbesus,  to  be  ready 
to  act  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between  Ceesar  and  him ;  which  there  was 
great  reason  to  expect. 

Cleopatra^was  of  the  party,  which  occasioned  Antony's  rain.  His  friends  ad- 
▼jsed  him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  till  the  event  of  the  war  should  be 
known,  but  that  queen  apprehending,  that  by  Octavia's  mediation  he  might  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  Caesar,  gained  Canidius,  by  presents  of  money,  ti 
speak  in  her  iavour  to  Antony,  and  to  represent  to  him,  tnat  it  was  neither  Jl^ 
tu  remove  a  princess  from  this  war,  who  contributed  so  much  toward  it  on  her 
side ;  nor  useful  to  himself,  because  her  departure  would  discouraee  the  £^p* 
ians,  who  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  maritime  forces.  Besides,  continued 
those  who  talked  in  this  manner,  it  did  not  appear,  that  Cleopatra  was  inferior, 
either  in  pradence  or  capacity,  to  any  ^f  the  princes  or  kines  in  bis  army :  she, 
who  had  governed  a  kingdom  so  lonj^,  might  have  learned,  in  her  intercourse 
with  Antony,  how  to  conduct  the  most  important  and  diffknlt  affairs  with  wisdom 
and  address.  Antony  did  not  oppose  these  remonstrances,  which  flattered  at 
once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Epfaesus  be  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to  Samoa,  where  the  greate^tt  part 
of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  ana  where  they  passed  the  time  in  feastin||^ 
and  pleasure.  The  kings  in  their  traife,  exhausted  tnemselves  in  making  then 
court  by  extraordinary  expenses,  and  cnsplayed  excessive  luxuiy  in  their  enter- 
tertainments. 

It  was  probably  in  one  of  these  feasts  the  circutnstance  happened  related  by 
Pliny.  Whatever  passion  Cleopatra  professed  for  Antony,  as  ne  perfectly  knen 
oer  character  for  dissimulation,  and  tint  she  was  capable  of  the  blackest  crimes, 
he  apprehended,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation,  that  she  might  have  thoughts 
ji  poisoning  him ;  for  which  reason  he  never  touched  any  dish  at  these  banquets, 
till  it  had  &een  tasted.  It  was  impossible  that  the  queen  should  not  perceive  so 
manifest  a  distrast.  She  employed  a  veiy  extraordinary  method  to  make  biro 
sensible  how  ill-founded  his  fears  were ;  and  also,  that  if  she  had  so  bad  an  in 
lention,  all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be  ineffiectual.  She  caused  the  ex 
tiemitie?  of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of  which  the  wreaths  worn  by  Antony 
and  herself  at  table,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  were  composed. 
When  their  heads  be&;an  to  grow  warm  with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gayet3r, 
Cleopatra  proposed  drinking  of  these  flowers  to  Antony.  He  made  no  hesi- 
tation in  it ;  and  af^er  having  plucked  off*  the  ends  of  his  wreath  with  his  finders, 
and  thrown  them  into  his  cup  filled  with  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  drink 
ing  it,  when  the  queen  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said  to  him — **I  am  the  poisoner, 
i^inst  whom  you  take  such  mighty  precautions.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted  either  the  opportunity  or  redson  for 
such  an  action."  Having  ordered  a  prisoner  condemned  to  die,  to  be  brought 
thither,  she  made  him  dnnk  that  liquor;  upon  which  he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  passed  many  days  in  the 
fame  excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  Xhvi  same  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem  which  Octavia  had  received  during  her  residence  in  that  f  ity. 
But  with  all  her  influence,  she  could  extort  from  them  only  forced  civilties,  that 
terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation,  which  Antony  obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to 
oer,  and  of  which  he  himself  would  be  the  chief,  in  quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

The  new  consuls,  Caius  Socius,  and  Domitius  Ainobarbus,  having  declared 
of>cnly  for  Antony,  quitted  Rome,  and  repaired  to  him.  Caesar,  instead  of  seiz 
ang  them,  or  causing  them  to  be  pursuea,  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they 
went  to  him  by  his  permission ;  and  declared  publicly,  that  all  persons  who  were 
so  disposed,  had  his  consent  to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  By  that  mean 
he  remaiinea  master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  and  act  whatevei 
be  thought  proper  for  his  own  interest,  or  contrary  to  those  of  Antony.* 
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When  Antony  was  apprized  of  this,  he  assemhled  all  the  beads  of  bis  pvtjr 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberation  was,  that  he  should  declare  war  a^uu! 
Cffisar,  and  repudiate  Octavia.  He  did  both.  Antony's  preparation?  /or  the 
war  were  so  far  advanced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  Caesar  vigorously,  without 
loss  of  time,  the  advantage  must  mevitably  have  been  wnolly  on  his  «ide ;  fbt 
his  adversary  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  him,  either  by 
sea  or  land.  But  voluptuousness  prevailed,  and  the  operations  were  pKit  off  t3 
the  next  year.  Thb  was  his  ruin.  Caesar,  by  his  delay  had  time  to  assemble 
all  hjs  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  Rome,  to  declare  his  divorce  from  Octana, 
had  orders  to  command  her  to  qpit  his  house,  with  all  her  children^  and,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  turn  her  out  by  force,  and  leave  no  one  m  it  but  the  son  of  An- 
tony by  Fu'.via.  An  indignity  the  more  sensible  to  Octavia,  as  a  rival  was  the 
cause  of  it  However^  stifling  her  resentolent,  sue  ansyvered  the  .deputies  only 
with  tears ;  and  as  unjust  as  the  orders  were,  she  obeyed  them,  and  removal 
\vith  her  children.  She  even  laboured  to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  unwor- 
thy an  action  bad  iucensed  against  him,  ana  did  her  utotiost  to  molify  the  rage 
or  Caesar.  She  represented  to  them,'  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  diflmity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  enter vjoto  such  petty  (jySerences  ;  that  it 
was  only  a  quarrel  between  women,  which  did  not  jnerit  their  resentment ;  and 
that  she  would  greatlj^  regret,  if  sheweoe  the  cause  of  a  new  war ;  she,  who  had 
consented  to  her  marriage  with  Antony,  solely  with  the  hope  that  it  would  prove 
a  bond  of  union  between  him  apd  Caesar.  Her  remonstrances  had  a  different 
effect  from  her  intentiops ;  anathe  people,  charmed  .wi|h  tier. virtue,  bad  still 
more  compassionfor  her  misfortune,  and  detestation  for  Antony^tban  before* 

But  nottiing  enraged  them  to  such  a  degree  as  Antonyms  wiljl,  whicti  he  bad 
deposited  in  the  haiKls  of  the  Veslal  vire^ins.    This  mystery  was  .revealed  by 
Titus  and  Plancus,  persons  of  consular  dignity,  wbo»  u;)|capabl^  of  ensuring  tM 
prideof  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned  voluptuousness  ot  Antony,  had  retired 
to  Caesar.    As  they  had  been  witnesses  of  this  will,  and  knew. the  secret,  they 
declared  it  to  Caesar.    The  Yestals  made  great  difficulty  tqgive  up  an  act  con 
fided  to  their  care,  alleging  in  their  excuse  the  faith  of  deposits,  wbich  ibe, 
were  obliged  to  observe  ;  and  were  determined  to  be  forced  to  it  only  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people.    The  will  accordingly  beii^  brought  inu>  the  Fonin^ 
these  three  articles  were  read  in  it :  I.  That  Antony  acknowledged  Csesaro,tlM 
lawful  son  of  Julius  Caesar.    II.  That  be  appointed  his  sons  by  Uleo^atra  to  be 
his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  King  t>f  .Kings.     III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  be 
should  die  at  Rome,  that  his  body,  ailer  having  been  carried  Jo  pomp  tbraugli 
the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  evening  on  a  oed  of  stale,  in  order  to  its  be^ 
ingsent  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  left  the  care  of  his  funergi  interment. 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  bel^ve  this  will  to  l^  a  contrivance 
of  Caesar's,  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to  the  people*  And  indeed,  what 
appearance  was  there,  that  Antony,  who  well  Icpew  to  what  a, degree  the  Ro- 
man people  were  jealous  of  tb^ir  rig[hts  and  customs,  should  .coo^de  to  them 
the  execution  of  a  testament,  which  yiolated  them  with  so  much  contempt  ? 

When  Caesar  bad  an  army  and  fleet  reac^^  which  seemed  strong  enough  to 
make  head  against  his  enemy,  be  also  declared  war  on  his  side.  But  iri  the 
decree  granted  by  the  people  for  that  purpose, he  caused,  it  to  be  expressed,  that 
it  was  against  Cleopatra.  It  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy  he  acted  in  that 
manner,  and  did  not  insert  Antony's  name  in  Jibe  declaration  of  war,  though 
actually  intended  against  him  :  for,  besides  thrqwipg  the  blame  upon  Antony, 
by  making  him  the  aggresso:in  a  war  against  his,  country,  he  artfully  managed 
tliose  who  were  still  attached  to  him,  whose  number  and  credit  might  liare 
proved  formidable,  and  whom  he  would  have  been  undei*  the,  necessity  of  d^ 
daring  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  if  Antony  had  been  expressly  lu^ed  in 
the  decree. 

*  Antony  returned  from  A  -r»ns  to  Samos,  where  (he  whole  fleet  was  a«serr.oled 
t  consisted  o(  fivs  Vjsd"*  1  ships  cf  war  of  extraordinary  size  and  structure 
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^wing  sev^al  decks ,  one  above  another,  with  towers  opoD>lh(  bead  Mtdatem, 
of  a  prodieioiis  height ;  so  that  those  superb  veaseb  might  baVe  be«M^<takeikfor 
floating  islands.  Such  great  crews  were  necessary  for  complete  y, manning  those 
hea\y  machines,  that  Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  mariners  enot>gb,  had  becfei 
<)bliged  to  take  husbandmen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  void 
o!  experience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  do  service. 

On  board  the  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse.  The  kings  of  Libya,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagoma,  Comagena^  and  Thrace, 
were  there  in  person :  and  those  of  Pootus,  Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatta,  and  Me* 
dia,  had  sent  their  troops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous  sight  could  not  be 
seen  than  this  fleet,  when  it  put  to  sea,  and  had  unmrleo  its  sails.  But  notliiftg 
ef^ualled  the  magnificence  ot  Cleopatra's  galley,  which  glittered  with  gold ;  the 
sails  were  of  purple ;  flags  and  streamers  floated  in  the  wind ;  while  trumpets,  and 
other  instruments  of  martial  music,  made  the  heavens  resound  with  airs  oi  joy  ani 
triumph.  Antony  followed  her  closely  in  a  gallev  alnrvist  as  splendid.  That 
queen,  drunk  with  her  fortune  and  grandeur,  and  im|)elled  by  her  unbridled 
ambition,  vainly  threatened  the  Capitol  with  approaching  niin,  and  prepared, 
with  her  infamous  troop  of  eunuchs,  utterly  to  subvert  the  Roman  empire.^ 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendour  was  seen,  but  more  utility.  Ca* 
sar  bad  only  two  hundred  and  fiAy  ships,  and  eighty  thousand  ibot,  with  as  many 
horse  as  Antony.  But  all  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet 
were  none  but  experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  large  as  Antony's, 
but  they  were  much  lighter  and  fitter  for  service. 

Caesar's  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  advanced  to  Corey nu 
But  the  season  of  the  year  was  over,  and  bad  weather  came  on  ;  so  that.tne^ 
were  both  obliged  to  retire,  and  put  their  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  their 
^eets  into  good  ports,  till  spring  arrived. 

Antony  and  Caesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit,  commenced  the  war 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the  Ambracian  g^ulf  in  Epirus. 
Antony's  bravest  and  most  experienced  officers  advised  him  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  by  sea,  but  to  send  back  Cleopitra  into  Egypt,  and  make  all  possible 
haste  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in  order  to  fight  there  by  land ;  because  his 
army,  composed  of  choice  troops,  and  much  sut^i(|or  in  number  to  Csesar^s, 
^emed  to  promise  him  the  victoiy ;  whereas  a  fleet  so  ill  manned  as  his,  how- 
ever numerous  it  might  be,  was  by  no  meanis  to  be  relied  on.  But  it  was  long 
since  Antony  had  not  been  susceptible  of  good  advice,  and  had  acted  only  to 
please  Cleopatra.  That  })roud  princess,  who  judged  thin^  solely  iirom  appear* 
ances.  believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that  Cesar's  ships  could  not  approach 
it  witnout  bein^  dashed  to  pieces.  Besides,  she  perceived  aright,  that  in  case 
of  misfortune,  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  esca^  in  her  ships  than  bv  latio. 
Her  opinion  therefore  prevailed*  against  the  advice  of  all  the  generals. f 

The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of  September,!  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
rulf  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  the  land  armies ; 
me  one,  drawn  up  in  order  of  oattle  upon  the  north,  and  the  o:ner  upon  the 
s^th  of  tba  strait,  expecting  the  event.    It  was  dot^ful  for  seme  time,  and 

•  — —  •Dmn  Cspitolio 
Rerim  dcoMotef  qiIdm, 

Fanotet  imperio  parabat,^ 
CoDtmroioato  atim  fivre  turpiDtn 
Motba  vironim ;  qoidlfbet  inpotena 
Speran,  fortunaqoa  dulci 

Jlbria p.  Her.  Od.  37. 1.  J 

While  drunk  wjth  fortana**  header  wine. 

FiliM  with  ratt  hopa,  thoi^h  iaitK>tentia«nnti» 
The  haugbtj  queen  {conceires  the  wildi^etlff^i 
80  much  her  vaio  ambition  charma, 
With  her  polluted  band  of  mtpale  fltevta, '  > '  '  ' 
Bar  ailken  eonachs,  and  her  Phaaian  kftf^Tf a,  ■>      • 
TLe  Capitol  in  dust  to  lerel  low. 

And  ^vc  Rome**  empire  and  the  world,  a  laat  and  fatal  blvw . 
A.  M  SVn     Ant.  J  C.  31.  t  The  fourth  before  the  nonei  of  ' 
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teemed  %si  much  In  favour  of  Antony  as  Cssar,  till  (he  retreat  of  Cleopttr*. 
That  queen,  frightened  with  the  noise  of  the  battle,  in  which  evei^  thing  was 
terrible  to  a  woman,  took  to  flight,  when  she  was  in  no  dai^er,  drawing  at\er  her 
the  whole  E^ptian  squadron,  that  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  sailed 
with  them  for  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Antony,  who  saw  her  fly,  forgettiqg 
eveiy  thing,  forgetting  even  himself,  follo^'ed  her  precipitately,  and  yidded  a 
victory  to  Caesar  whicn  till  then  had  been  very  bravely  contested.  It,  b<wrever, 
cost  the  victor  extremely  dear :  for  Antony's  ships  fought  so  well  after  bis  de- 
parture, that  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  npt  over  when  n^ghl 
came  on  ;  so  that  Caesar's  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  it  on  board  tbeir  ^ips. 

*The  next  day,  Caesar,  seeti^  the  victory  complete,  detached  a  squadron  in 
pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that  squadron,  despairing  of  ever  coming 
up  with  them,  because  so  far  behind,  soon  returned  to  join  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
^tony  havir^  entered  the  admiral's  galley,  in  which  Cleopatra  wa9>  went  and 
sat  down  at  the  bead  of  it :  where,  leaninj^  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  sup- 
porting bis  head  with  his  hands,  he  remained  like  a  man  overwhelmed  with 
thame  and  rage ;  reflecting  with  profound  melancholy  upon  his  ill  conduct,  and 
the  misfortunes  she  had  brought  upon  him.  He  remained  in  that  posture,  and 
buried  in  thought,  during  the  three  days  they  were  going  to  Taenarus,*  with 
out  seeing  or  speaking  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  saw  each 
other  again,  and  lived  together  as  usual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  eighteen  leeions,  and 
twenty-two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Canidius,  Antony  s  lieuteo* 
ant  general,  and  might  have  made  a  stand,  and  given  Caesar  much  difficulty ; 
but  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  their  generals,  they  surrendered  to  Cae- 
sar, who  received  them  with  open  arms. 

From  Taenarus,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  to  Alexandria,  and  Antony  that  to 
Libya,  where  he  had  lefl  a  considerable  army,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  that 
countiy.  Upon  his  landir^,  he  was  informed  that  Scarpus,  who  commanded  this 
army,  had  declared  for  C^sar.  He  was  so  struck  with  this  news,  which  he  bad 
no  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  it  by  his  friends.  He  therefore  had  no  other  choice  to  make, 
than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  she  had  arrived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  that  if  her  misfortune  were 
made  kno>vn,  sne  should  be  reiusea  entrance.  She  therefore  caused  her  ships  to 
be  crowned,  as  if  she  had  returned  victorious,  and  no  sooner  landed,  than  she 
caused  all  tne  great  lords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put  to 
death,  lest  they  should  excite  seditions  against  her  when  they  were  informed 
of  her  defeat.    Antony  found  her  in  the  midst  of  these  bloody  exeaitioos. 

Soon  af^er.  she  formed  another  very  extraordinaiy  design.  To  avoid  falling 
into  Caesar's  hands,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  follow  her  into  Egypt,  she  designed 
to  have  her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  carried  into  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  istb* 
mus  between  them,  which  is  no  more  than  thirty  leagues  broad,  and  afterwards, 
to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board  those  ships  and  me  others  which  sbe  had  in 
that  sea.  But  the  Arabians  who  inhabited  that  coast,  having  burned  all  the  shius 
she  had  there,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design.! 

Changing  therefore  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of  gaining  Caesar,  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of  Antony ,  whose 
misfortunes  had  rendered  him  indifferent  to  her.  Such  was  the  disposition  of 
Cleopatra.  Though  she  loved  even  to  madness,  she  had  still  more  ambition  than 
love ;  and  the  crown  being  dearer  to  her  than  her  husband,  she  entertained 
thoughts  of  preserving  it  at  the  price  of  Antony's  life.  But  concealing  her  sen- 
timents from  him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  to  lu'go- 
tiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She  joined  her  ambassadors  with  his,  bu! 
gave  them  instructions  to  treat  separately  for  herself.  Caesar  would  not  so  mocc 
Antony's  ambassadorB.    He  dismissed  Cleopatra's  with  a  favourable  an 
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fwier.  He  paasionately  desired  to  make  sure  of  her  pereoD  and  .reasures ;  he? 
peisoo  to  adorn  his  tnumph ;  her  treasures,  to  enable  him  to  dischaige  the 
debts  he  had  contracted  on  account  of  this  war.  He  therefore  eave  her  reasoo 
to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Antony  tobim. 

The  latter,  afler  hisretu  n  from  Libya,  had  retired  into  a  countir  house,  which  * 
he  had  caused  to  be  buili  expressly  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  conversation  of  twoofbis  friends,  who  had  followed  him  thither.  In  this 
retirement  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  hear  with  pleasure  the 
discourses  of  those  wise  philosophers.  But,  as  they  could  not  banish  from  his 
heart  his  love  for  Cleopatra,  the  sole  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  passion 
which  they  had  only  suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former  empire.  He  returned 
tc  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself  again  to  the  charms  and  caresses  of  Cleopa 
tra,  and,  with  design  to  please  her.  sent  deputies  again  to  Csesar,  to  demand 
life  of  him,  upon  the  shameful  cooaitions  of  passing  it  at  Athens  as  a  private 
person,  provided  Caesar  would  assure  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  her  chilaren. 

The  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than 
the  former,  Antony  endeavoured  to  extinguish  in  himself  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  and  the  apprehension  of  those  that  threatened  him,  by  aban- 
doning himself  immoderately  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness.  Cleopatra  and 
lie  regaled  one  another  alternately,  and  strove  with  emulation  to  exceed  each 
other  in  the  incredible  ma&;nificence  of  their  banquets. 

The  queen,  however,  wno  foresaw  what  might  happen,  collected  all  sorts  of 
poisons,  and  to  tiy  which  of  them  occasioned  deatn  with  the  least  pain,  she 
made  the  experiment  of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon  criminals  in  the  pn 
sons  condemned  to  die.  Having  observed  that  the  stroi^est  poisons  caused  death 
the  soonest,  but  with  g^atest  torment,  and  that  those  which  were  gentle,  brought 
on  an  easy  but  slow  death ;  she  tried  the  biting  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caused  various  kinds  of  serpents  to  be  applied  to  different  persons.  She  made 
these  experiments  every  day,  and  discovered  at  length,  that  the  aspic  was  the 
only  one  that  caused  neither  torture  nor  convulsions ;  and  which,  throwing  the 
person  into  an  immediate  heaviness  and  stupefaction,  attended  with  a  slight 
sweating  upon  the  faoe,  and  a  numbness  of  all  the  oigans  of  sense,  gently  ex- 
tinguished life,  so  that  those  in  that  condition  were  angiy  when  any  one  awakened 
them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them  rise,  like  people  exceedingly  sleepy.  Tnis 
was  the  poison  she  fixed  upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  subjects  of  complaint,  she  applied  herself 
with  more  than  ordinary  solicitude  in  caressing  him.  Though  sne  celebrated 
her  own  birthday  with  little  solemnity,  and  suitably  to  her  present  condition 
she  kept  that  of  Antony  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  above  what  ^he 
bad  ever  displayed  before  ;  so  that  many  of  the  guests  who  came  to  that  feast 
poor,  went  away  rich. 

Caesar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  -to  leave  the  victory  imper 
feet,  marched  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  sa^ 
down  before  Pelusium.    He  tent  to  summon  the  governor  to  open  the  ^ates  to 
kxn  ;  and  Seleucus,  who  commanded  there  for  Cleopatra,  having  received  se 
cret  CMfders  upon  that  head,  surrendered  the  place  without  waiting  a  si^e. 
The  rumour  of  this  treason  spread  in  the  city.    Cleopatra,  to  clear  herseR  of 
Ihe  accusatioo,  put  the  wife  and  children  of*^  Seleucus  into  Antony's  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  revenge  his  treacheir  by  putting  them  to  death.    What  a 
monster  was  this  princessT    The  most  odious  of  vices  were  united  in  her  per- 
son s^professed  immodesty,  breach  of  faith,  Injustice,  cruelty,  and  what  crowa« 
all  tne  rest,  the  false  outside  of  a  deceittul  amity,  which  covers  a  design  forraea 
to  deliver  up  to  bis  enemy  the  person  whom  she  loads  with  the  most  tender  ca 
resses,  and  with  marks  orthe  warmest  and  most  sincere  attachment.    Such  are 
the  effects  of  ambition,  which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  she  had  caused  tombs  and  halls  to  be  erected, 
distinguished  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  as  their  loftiness  aou 
fextent     Thither  she  ordered  her  most  precious  moveables  to  be  carried  ;  gold. 
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lilver,  jewels,  ebony,  ivoiy,  and  a  large  qyanl>Py  or-.L<if  fctwiee  awl  -  amfgtK 
wood ;  as  if  she  intended  to  raise  a  funeral  pi4e,irpon  which  «be  would  ooDsunsf 
herself  with  her  treasures.  Caesar,  alarmed  for  the  latter,  and  appreheudlcg 
that  her  despair  would  induce  her  to  bum  them,  despatched  every  day  somr 
person  to  her  to  give  her  great  hopes  of  the  most  kind  and  generous4reatmen( 
out  at  the  same  time,  advanced  toward  the  ci^r  by  great  marches. 

Upon  arr  ving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippairome.  He  was  in  hope 
cf  soon  making  himself  master  ot  the  city,  by  means  of  tile  intelligence*  be  bel; 
with  Cleopatra,  upon  which  he  relied  no  less  than  upon  his  army. 

Antony  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  that  princess,  and  being  unvrillingtobe- 
iere  what  was  told  him  of  them,  he  prepared  for  a  good  defence.     He  made 

vigorous  sally  ;  and  after  having  severely  handled  tbe  besiegers,  and  warmly 
puisued,  to  the  ver^  gates  of  their  camf),  a  detachment  of  horse,  i^hich  hm 
Deen  sent  against  him,  he  returned  victorious  into  the  ci^»  This  was  the  last 
effort  of  his  expiring  valour  ;  for  aOer  this  exploit,  his  fortitude  and  Mnse  of 
glory  abandoned  him,  or  ^erc  never  after  of  any  service  to  him.  Instead  oi 
making  use  of  this  advantage,  aod  of  applying  himself  seriously  to  his  de^nce. 
by  observing  the  motions  of  Cleopatra,  who  l^traycd  him,  he  cain^,^;amplete!j 
armed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  to  kiss  her  hands.  Tbe 
wholepalaceof  Alexandria  immediately  resounded  with  acclamations,  as  if  tbe 
siege  had  been  raised;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  no  thoughts  butof  amueing 
Antony,  ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed  tbe 
rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  together. 

£arly  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  Csesar  by  sea  aod  land.  H' 
drew  up  his  land-array  upon  some  eminences  in  the  cit^,*and  from  tbefice  kept 
his  galleys  in  view ;  which  were  going  out  of  the  port,  in  order  to  chai^  the« 
of  Csesar.  He  waited  without  making  any  motion,  to  see  the  success  o(  tha* 
attack ;  but  was  much  astonished  when  he  saw  Cleopatra^s  admiral  strike  hk 
flag,  when  he  came  in  view  of  Caesar's,  and  sukrendered  his  whole  fleet  to  him 

This  treason  opened  Antony's  eyes,  and  made  him  give  credit  to  what  hi*) 
friends  had  told  him  of  the  queen's  perfidy.  In  this  extremity,  he  was  for  sig- 
iializing  himself  by  an  extraordiriaiy  act  of  valour,  capable,  in  bis  j^ense,  of  do- 
ing him  abundance  of  honour.  He  sent  to  challenge  Caesar  to  s4i^e  combat. 
Caesar  made  answer,  that  if  Antony  was  weary  of  life,  there  were  other  ways 
to  die  besides  that.  Antony  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Ceesar,  and  betrayed 
bjr  Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city,  and  was  a  moment  after  abandoned  by  all 
his  cavalry.  Seized  with  rage  and  despair,  he  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with 
design  to  avenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra,  but  did  not  find  her  there. 

.That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened,  to  escape  the  rageot 
Antony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter  where  stood  the  tombs' or  the  kings  of 
Elgypt,  which  was  fortified  with  good  walls,  and  the  gates  of  wbrch  she  had  ot- 
dered  to  be  closed.  She  caused  Antony  to  be  told,  that  pre ferrhig  an  honoura- 
ble death  to  a  shameful  captivity,  she  had  killed  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  an- 
cestor's tombs,  whare  she  had  aiso  chosen  her  own  sepulchi^e.-  Antonjitoo  cre- 
dulous, did  not  give  nimself  time  to  examine- a  piece  of  im^Ws  whkh  he  ought 
to  have  suspected,  after  all  Cleopatrai's  other  inhdel4ties  t  ahd  struck- with  the 
idea  of  her  death,  passed  immeaiately  from  excess  ^fra^  to  the  ino9t  violent 
transports  of  grief,  and  thought  only  of  followit^  b^r  into  tbe^rave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution  heshuthimself'upintti^QpttHmentwitfa 
t  slave,  and  having  caused  his  armour  to  l)e  taken  off,  he  comrtianded  iitro  to 
plun^  his  dagger  into  his  breast ;  but  the  slave,  full  of  "aflection/fespeoil  and 
fidelity  for  his  master,  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  tiead  at^ii*  lee^.  Antony 
looking  upon  this  action  as  an  example  for  him  to  foltoWvthMst  hb  sword  mto 
bis  bochr,and  fell  upon  the  floor  in  a  tcrrent  of  his  blood,  which  he  mir^dw^ 
that  of  his  slave.  At  that  moment  an  officer  of  the  queen's  guards  came  to  let  hira 
know  that.«he  was  alive.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Cleopatra  pronounced 
than  he  opened  his  dyine  eyes,  and  being  informed  that  she  was  not  dead,  he 
suffered  his  wound  to  be  aiessed,  and  afterwards  caused  himself  tobe  ^  uned  to 
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(be  Ibrt  wfaore  the  biKloatisev*  heraelf  to  be  shut  up.  Clecmtra  would  not  per 
mit  the  grates  to  be  opened  to  gjve  him  entniice,  for  fear  of  some  surprise ;  tur 
she  app<^u«d  at  a  hi^h  window,  from  whence  she  threw  down  chains  and  cords. 
Antony  was  made  (ast  to  these,  and  Cleopatra,  assisted  by  two  women,  who 
were  the  only  persons  she  had  brought  witn  her  into  the  tomb,  drew  him  up. 
Never  was  there  a  more  moving  sight  Antony,  ail  bathed  in  his  blood,  with 
death  depicted  in  his  face,  was  drawn  up,  turning  bb  dying  eyes,  and  extend- 
ing his  feeble  hands  toward  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  his  last 
breath ;  while  she,  with  her  features  distorted,  and  her  arms  strained,  pulled 
(he  cords  with  her  whole  stren^h ;  the  people  below,  who  could  give  no  further 
aid,  encouraging  her  with  their  cries. 

When  she  naa  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a  bed,  she  tore 
off  her  clothes,  beat  her  breast  violently,  and,  after  wiping  the  blood  from  hii 
wAmd,  with  her  face  close  to  his,  she  called  him  her  prince,  her  lord,  her  dear- 
est spouse.  While  she  made  these  moumfijl  exclamations,  she  cutoff  Antony's 
hair,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  pagans,  who  lelieved.that  a  relief'^ to 
those  who  died  a  violent  death. 

Antony,  recovering  his  senses,  and  teeing  Cleopatra's  affliction,  said  to  her, 
to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  hapj^,  as  he  died  in  her  arms ;  and  that, 
as  to  his  defeat,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  beira^  no  disgrace  for  a  Roman  to 
be  overcome  by  Romans.  He  afterwards  advisedher  to  save  her  life  and  king- 
dom, provided  she  could  do  so  with  honour ;  to  be  upon  her  guard  against  the 
traitors  of  her  own  coml,  as  well  as  the  Romans  in  CsesarV  train,  aid  to  trust 
csihr  Proculeius.    He  expired  with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caesar,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  sword  still 
reeking  with  Antony's  blood,  which  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  particular 
orders  to  get  Cleopatra  into  his  hands,  and  to  take  her  alive  if  possible.  That 
princess  refused  to  surrender  heftelf  to  him.  She  bad,  however,  a  conversa 
tion  with  him,  without  lettir^  him  enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  close  to  the 
gates,  which  were  well  fastened,  but  gave  passage  for  the  voice  through  cre- 
vices. They  talked  a  considerable  time  together ;  during  which  she  continu- 
ally asked  the  kingdom  for  her  children ;  while  he  exhorted  her  to  hope  the 
best,  and  pressed  her  to  confide  all  her  interest  to  Caesar. 

AAer  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make  his  report  to  Cae- 
sar, who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  speak  aeain  with  her.  Gallus  went  to  the 
gates,  as  Proculeius  had  done,  and  spoke  like  him,  through  the  crevices,  pro- 
tracting ^he  conversation  on  purpose.  In  the  mean  while,  Proculeius  brought 
a  ladder  to  the  wall,  entered  the  tomb  by  the  same  window  through  which  she 
and  her  women  had  drawn  up  Antony,  and,  followed  b^  two  officers  who  were 
with  him,  went  down  to  the  gate  where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  One  of 
the  two  women  wlft>  were  shut  up  with  her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite 
out  of  her  ^nses  with  fear  and  surprise,  ''  O,  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are  . 
taken !"  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saW  Proculeius,  and  would  have  stabbed 
herself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  always  carried  at  her  girdle  :  but  Proculeius 
ran  quickly  to  her,  ook  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  **  You  wrong  your- 
self and  Caesar  too,  in  depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  of  showing  his 
goodness  and  clemency.'  At  tne  same  time  he  forced  the  da^er  out  ot  hei 
bands,  and  shook  her  robes,  lest  she  should  have  cokcdaled  poison  in  th^m 

Caesar  sent  one  of  his  freedmen,  named  £paphroditus,  with  order*  to  guard 
her  carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any  attempt  on  herself,  and  to  behave  to 
her.  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  regard  and  complacency  she  could  desire 
he  likewise  instructed  Proculeius  to  ask  the  queen  what  she  desired  of  him. 

Caesar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conquest  of  wnich  there 
.were  no  longer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  He  found  the  gates  of  it  open,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  in  extreme  consternation,  not  knowing  what  tbey  had  to  hope  or 
fear.  He  entered  the  city,  conversing  with  the  onilotopher  Ariaeus,  upon  whom 
be  leaned  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  to  sipsity  ^ "^oiicly  the  regard  ne  had  for 
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aim.  Having  am\ed  at  the  palace,  he  ascended  a  tribunal,  which  be  oidemf 
to  be  erected  there ;  and  seeing  the  whole  people  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  he 
commanded  them  to  rise.  He  then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned  them,  for  three 
reasons ;  the  hrst  upon  the  account  of  Alexander  their  founder ;  the  second,  for 
the  beauty  of  their  city ;  the  third,  for  the  sake  of  Arieus,  one  of  their  citizeiH 
«irhose  merit  and  knowledge  he  esteemed. 

ProcMieius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  to  the  queer 
ivlio  at  first  asked  nothing  of  Cassar,  but  his  permission  to  bury  Antony,  whidi 
was  granted  without  difficulty;  She  spared  lo  cost  to  render  his  interment  mag- 
nidcent,  according  to  the  custom  of  Egypt.  She  caused  his  bod^  to  be  em- 
baln:ied  with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  of  the  east,  and  placed  it  amoog  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

Caesar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the  first  days  of  her  noouni 
ing ;  but  when  he  believed  he  might  do  it  with  decency,  he  was  introduced  iMv 
her  chamber,  af\er  having  asked  her  permission,  being  desirous  to  conceal  hJ9 
designs  under  the  regard  he  professed  for  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a  little  bed, 
,  in  a  very  simple  and  neglected  manner.  When  he  entered  her  chamber,  thoi^ 
she  had  nothing  on  but  a  single  tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  horribly  disfigured,  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  her  visage 
wild  and  haggard,  her  voice  lauitering,  her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excessive 
weeping,  and  ner  bosom  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises.  That  natural  e 
and  lofty  mien,  which  she  derived  from  her  beauty,  were,  however,  not  wl 
extinct ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  she  was  redu< 
even  through  the  depth  of  grief  and  dejection,  as  from  a  dark  cloud,  shot  forth 
graces,  and  a  kind  ol  radiance,  which  brightened  in  her  looks,  and  in  every  mo- 
tion of  her  countenance.  Though  she  was  almost  dying,  she  did  not  despair 
of  inspiring  that  young  victor  with  love,  as  she  had  formerly  done  Cssar  and 
Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  (Ml  of  the  portraits  of  Julius  Csesar. 
"  My  lord,"  said  she  to  him,  pointing  to  those  pictures,  "  behold  those  images 
of  him  who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  whom  I 
was  obliged  for  my  crown.''  Then  taking  letters  out  of  her  bosopa,  which  she 
had  concealed  in  it ;  '*  see  also,"  said  she,  kissing  them,  "  the  dear  testimonies 
of  his  love."  She  afterwards  read  some  of  the  most  tender  of  them,  comment- 
ing upon  them,  at  proper  intervals,  with  moving  acclamations,  and  passionate 
elances ;  but  she  employed  these  arts  with  no  success ;  for  whether  her  charms 
bad  no  longer  the  power  they  had  in  her  youth,  or  that  ambition  was  Caesar's 
ruling  passion,  he  did  not  seem  affected  with  either  her  person  or  conversation, 
contenting  himself  with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage,  and  with  assuring  her  ot 
his  good  intentions.  She  was  far  from  not  discerning  that  coldness,  from  which 
she  conceived  no  good  augury ;  but  dissembling  her  concern,  and  cbangir^  the 
discourse,  she  thanked  him  for  the  compliments  Proculeius  %ad  made  her  m  his 
.  n.)me,  and  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  person.  She  added,  that  in 
return  she  would  deliver  to  him  all  th6  treasures  ot  the  kings  of  ^^pt.  And 
in  fact  she  put  an  inventory  into  his  hands  of  all  her  moveables,  jewels  and  re- 
venues. And  as  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treasurers,  who  was  present,  reproached 
ner  with  not  declaring  the  whole,  and  with  havii^  concealed  part  of  her  most 
valuable  effects ;  incensed  at  so  great  an  insult,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  him,  and  gave 
him  several  blows  on  the  Cice.  Then  turning  toward  Ceesar,  "  Is  it  not  a  ikw- 
rible  thing,"  said  she  to  him,  **  that  when  you  have  not  disdained  to  visit  me 
and  have  thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  condition  I  now  am  in,  my  owr 
domestics  should  accuse  me  before  you.  of  retaining  some  women^s  jewels 
not  to  adorn  a  miserable  person  as  I  am,  but  for  a  present  to  your  sister  Octa 
via,  and  your  wife  Livia ;  that  their  protection  may  induce  you  to  afford  a  nx>n 
favourable  treatment  to  an  unfortunate  princess  ? 

Cssar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  manner,  not  douhtin| 
but  the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with  such  language.  He  told  her,  she  might 
(fiffpore  as  she  pleased  of  the  jewels  she  had  reserved ;  and  after  having  assured 
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that  be  woold  treat  ber  with  more  ffenerositj  and  magnificence  than  she 
oould  imagine,  he  withdrew,  imagining  Uiat  he  had  deceived  her,  but  was  de 
eeived  himself. 

Not  doubting  that  Cssar  intended  to  make  her  serve  as  an  ornament  to  hit 
jiumph,  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to.  avoid  that  shame  by  d3ring.  She 
well  knew  that  she  was  observed  by  the  guards  who  had  been  assigned  her, 
and,  under  pretence  of  doing  her  honour,  followed  her  every  where ;  and  be- 
sides, that  her  time  was  short,  Caesar's  departure  approaching.  The  better, 
therefore,  to  amuse  him,  she  sent  to  desire  that  she  might  go  to  pay  her  last  duty 
at  the  tomb  of  Antony,  and  take  her  leave  of  bim.  Caesar  having  granted  her 
that  permission,  she  went  thither  accordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb  with  her  tears, 
and  to  assure  Antony,  to  whom  she  addressed  her  discourse  as  if  he  had  been 
present  before  her  eyes,  that  she  would  soon  give  him  a  more  certain  proof  ot 
per  affection. 

After  that  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with  sighs  and  lamenta 
tions,  she  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers,  and  returned  to  her  chamr 
ber.  She  then  went  into  a  bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  a  table,  having  ordprea 
it  to  be  served  magnificently.  When  she  rose  from  table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Caesar;  and  having  made  all  quit  her  chamber,  except  her  two  women,  she  shut 
the  door,  sat  down  upon  a  bed,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a  peasant 
had  lately  brought  She  placed  it  by  her,  and  a  moment  after  lay  down,  as  if 
she  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed 
among  the  fruit,  and  had  stung  her  in  the  arm  which  she  held  to  it.  The  poisou 
immediately  communt'tated  itself  to  the  heart,  and  killed  her  without  pain,  or 
being  perceived  by  an^  body.  The  guards  had  ordeis  to  let  nothing  pass  with* 
out  a  strict  search  mto  it ;  but  the  disguised  peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's 
faithful  servants,  played  his  part  so  well,  and  there  was  so  little  appearance  of 
design  in  a  basket  of  fi^,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Cae- 
sar's precautions  were  ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  after  having  read  the  letter  she  had 
^vritten  to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  suffer  her  bo(fy  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
tomb  with  that  of  Antony,  and  instantly  despatched  two  officers  to  prevent  it 
But  nothstanding  all  the  haste  they  could  make,  tbey  found  her  dead. 

That  princess  was  too  haughty,  and  too  much  above  the  vulgar,  to  suffer  her- 
self to  be  led  in  triumph  at  uie  wheels  of  the  victor's  chariot.  Determined  to 
die  and  thence  become  capable  of  the  fierc<est  resolutions,  she  saw  with  firm 
ness  and  indifference  the  moKal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide  mto  her  veins.f  She 
died  at  thirtv-nme  years  of  age,  of  which  she  had  reigned  twenty- two,  from 
the  death  ot  her  father.  The  statues  of  Antony  .were  thrown  down,  but  those 
of  Cleopatra  remained  as  they  were,  Archibius,  who  had  long  been  in  her  ser 
vice,  having  given  Caesar  one  thoysand  talents,  that  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  Antony's  bad  been. 

After  Cleopatra's  death,  Eeypt  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  «»• 
pire,  and  governed  bj  a  praetect  sent  thither  from  Rome.    The  reign  of  tlw 
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Ptolemies  in  Egyjjt,  tu  dale  its  commencement  from  fhe.dealh  of  AlexsM^ 
the  Great,  had  continued  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years,  from  iBe  yqirol 
the  world  3631  to  3974.  .,    ,y ,  ,       . 


COlfCLUSlON  OP'  THE  APTCIENT  HISTORT 

We  have  seen  hitherto,  without  speaking  of  the  6rst  and  ancient  kinsdooi  of 
iSgypt,  and  of  some  states  separate,  and  iu  a  manner  entirely  distinct  from  thf 
test,  three  g^at  successive  empires,  founded  on  the  ruin  of  each  other,  continue 
during  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  at  length,  entirely  disappear ;  the  empire  of  thp 
Babylonians,  (he  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  the  Grecian  princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  A 
fcitlh  empire  arises,  that  of  the  Romans,  which  having  already  swallowed  up 
most  of  trfose  which  have  preceded  it,  will  extend  its  conquests,  and  after  having 
subjected  all  to  its  power  by  force  of  arm§,be  itself  torn  in  a  n^aniier  into  dif- 
ferent pieces,  and  by  being  so  dismembered,  make  way  for  the  establish menl  of 
almost  all  the  kingdoms  which  now  divide  Europe,  Asia^ and  ^fricju  We  may 
here  behold  a  picture  of  all  ages  ;  of  the  glory  ^r^  power  qf^ II  the  empire* 
of  the  world ;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  i-?  -.plendid  0r  ^dmirabfe  in  huroari  great- 
ness !  Every  exceUence  is  here  presented,  silblimity  of  genius,  delicacy  bitaste, 
accompanied  by  solidity  of  judgment ;  the  noblest  efforts  of  eloqiieiicc,  carried 
to  the  nighest  degree  of  perfection,  without  departing  from  nature  and  truth; 
the  gloiy  of  arms,  with  that  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  valour  in  conquerine,  and 
ability  in  government.  What  a  multitude  of  great  men  i.f  ievery  kind  does 
it  not  present  to  our  view !  What  powerful,  what  g'lorious  kings !  What  great 
captains !  What  famous  conquerors  t  What  wise  tnagistrates !  What  learned 
philosophers!  What  admirable  legislators!  We  are  transported  with  beholding 
in  certain  ages  and  countries,  as  if  peculiar  to  themselves,  an  ardent  zeal  ka 
justice,  a  passionate  love  of  country,  a  noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  coo 
tempt  of  riches,  and  an  esteem  for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  amaze  us,  sc 
:fiuch  do  they  appear  above  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.  But  while  we  are  in  admiration  and  ec 
stasy  at  the  view  of  so  many  splendid  virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge,  who  alone 
can  estimate  all  things,  sees  nothing  in  theih  but  triSes,  meanness,  vanity,  and 
pride  :  and  while  mankind  are  continually  busied  in  perpetuating  the  power  of 
their  families,  in  foqnding  kingdoms  ^nd  eternizing  themselves,  if  tnat  were 
possible,  Goa,  from  his  throne  on  high,  overthrows  all  their  projects,  and  makes 
even  their  ambition  the  means  of  executing  his  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to 
our  understanding's.  He  alone  knows  his  operations  and  designs.  All  agesare 
present  to  him  :  "  He  seeth  from  everlastiti  to  everlasting."*  He  has  assigned 
all  empires  their  fate  and  duration.  In  all  the  different  revolutions,  we  have 
seen  that  nothing  has  come  to  p^iss  by  chaiice..  We  know,  that  under  the  image 
of  that  statue  vmich  Nabuchodonosor  saw,  of  i^n  enormous  height  and  terrible 
countenance,  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breasts  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly 
and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  cay,  Gcd  thought  fit  to 
represent  the  fojr  great  empires,  uniting  in  them  V3"'«  '^a*'*  seen  in  the  course 
otthis  history,  all  that  is  glorious  grand,  formids  ^  i  \>i  r^werful.  And  what 
means  does  the  Almighty  use  ioi  overthrowing  thio  immense  Colossus  ?  ''A 
small  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  that 
were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay  ' 
the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like 
the  chaff  of  the  summerthrasning  floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  thai 
DO  place  was  found  for  them  ;  and  tlie  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth. ''t 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  toe  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  prophecy 
of  Danie*  at  least  in  pait.     Tesis  Ccrist  who  descended  to  clothe  himself  wiU 

•  BmIm.  suds.  l»  t  I>u>*  ii.  S4.  SS. 
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fcdi  and  hhoi  in  the  sacred  womb  of  the  blessed  viigin,  without  the  partici- 
patioo  of  man,  is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  mountain  without  humai. 
&jd.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  jserson,  of  his  relations,  his  appear- 
ance, hia  manner  of  teaching,  his  disciples,  in  a  word,  of  every  thing  tiiat  re- 
lates to  him,  were  simplicity,  poverty,  and  humilihr ;  which  were  so  extreme, 
that  they  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  bis 
mhacles,  however  effulgent,  and  from  the  sight  of  the  devil  himself,  penetrating 
and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstandiiig  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness,  Jesus  Christ 
will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  a  prophet  re- 
presents him  to  us  :  **  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."*  His  work 
and  mission  are, ''  to  set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  Father,  which  shall  never  be  do- 
stroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  leA  to  other  people ;"  like  tnose 
which  we  have  seen  in  this  history  ;  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  aiul  consume 
all  these  kingdoms ;  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever." 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is  without 
bounds,  measure,  or  ^nd.  The  kings,  who  glory  so  much  in  their  power,  have 
nothing  which  approaches  in  the  least  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not 
reign  over  the  will  of  man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their  subjects  can  think 
as  they  please  independently  of  them.  There  are  an  infinitude  of  particular 
actions  done  without  their  order,  and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as  well  as 
ttieir  power.  Their  designs  often  miscany,  and  come  to  nothing  even  during 
their  own  lives.    But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.    *^  All  power  is 

given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."t  He  exercises  it  principally  upon  the 
earts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothine  is  done  without  his  order  or  permission, 
Every  thing;  is  disposed  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  Every  thing  co-operates 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

While  all  things  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon  eami ;  while  states  and 
empires  pass  away  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  the  human  race,  vainly  em- 
ployed in  the  external  view  of  these  tbings,  are  also  drawn  in  by  the  same  tor- 
rent, almost  without  perceiving  it ;  there  passes,  in  secret,  an  order  and  dispo- 
sition of  things  unknown  and  invisible,  which  however  determine  our  fate  to 
all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has  no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  elect,  which  augments,  and  tends  daily  toward  perfection.  When 
it  shall  receive  its  final  accomplishment  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  elect ; 
*  Then  cometh  the  end.  when  ne  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God. 
even  the  Father ;  when  oe  shall  have  put  down  all«nile,  and  all  authority,  and 
power.} 

L «      ■        •   »  — — —  ■       ■  ■  ■  ■  ■    « 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

Crroiioloot  it  the  knowlecke  of  the  just  computation  of  tiine.  It  ibowi  Ur 
ifhat  year  the  events  relatea  in  bistoiy  are  to  oe  referred.  The  yean  ivvd 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  time  are  either  solar  or  lunar. 

The  solar  jear  is  that  space  of  time  between  one  equinox  and  another  of  the 
same  denommation  the  next  year;  for  instance,  from  the  vernal  equinox  (o  the 
vernal  equmox  folL'Mring,  which  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days, 
five  hours,  and  forty  nine  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  each  of  which  consistji 
of  twenty-nine  days^  twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  that  make  in  all, 
three  hundred  and  fifty- four  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-ei^ht  minutes. 

Both  of  these  years  are  called  astronomical,  to  distinguish  them  from  that 
in  common  use,  which  is  termed  civil  or  political. 

Though  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  anocher  in  the  manner  of  determin- 
ing their  years,  some  regulatir^  them  by  the  sun's  motions,  and  others  by  the 
moon's ;  they  however  generally  use  the  solar  year  in  chronology.  It  seems 
at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter  than  the  solar,  that  inequality  should 
produce  some  error  in  chronological  calculations.  But  it  is  to  be  ooserved, 
that  the  nations  who  used  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number  of  the  intercal- 
aiT  days  to  make  them  ag^e  with  the  solar;  which  reconciles  them  with  each 
otner,  or  at  least,  if  there  be  any  difierence,  it  may  be  neglected,  when  the 
question  is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which  a  fact  happened. 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  neat  event,  t* 
which  all  the  rest  are  referred.  These  are  called  epochs,*  mm  a  GreeK 
word,  which  signifies  to  stay,  because  we  stay  there  to  consider,  as  from  a 
resting  place,  all  that  has  happened  before  or  aAer,  and  by  that  means  to 
avoid  anachronisms,  that  ts  to  say,  thooe  errotrs  which  induce  confusion  of 
times. 

The  choice  of  ihe  eyents  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs  is  arbitrary ;  and  a 
writer  of  histoiy^  may  take  such  as  best  suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  these  points  distinguished  by 
I  considerable  eyent,  the  enumeration  and  series  of  such  years  are  called  eras. 
Tiiere  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  there  haye  been  difierent  nations.  Th'? 
principal  and  most  used  are  those  of  the  world,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Olym- 
piads, and  of  Rome.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  used  all  the  four  in  the 
chronolQgicaJ  table  at  the  end  of  my  histoiy ;  but  the  yarrow  compass  <  i 
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these  pages  obli^s  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  two  most  fiunous ;  (faat  it  It 
say.  that  of  the  world,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Eveiy  body  knows  that  the  Olympiads  derive  their  origin  from  the  Olympic 
games,  which  were  celebrated  in  reloponnesus,  near  the  city  of  Olympii. 
Tiiese  games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her  epoch  for  compo* 
ling  her  years.  By  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of  four  yean  complete, 
which  is  the  time  that  elapsed  between  one  celebration  of  games  and  another. 
The  first  used  by  chronofcgers  begins,  according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  of  ihe  world  32t8,  before  Christ  776.  Wlien  the  time  on  which  an 
event  happened  is  reckoned  by  the  Oljrmpiads.  authors  say  the  first^  second, 
or  third,  &c,  year  of  such  an  Olympiad ;  which  being  once  known,  it  n  ^my  to 
find  the  year  of  the  world  to  wnicn  the  same  fact  is  to  be  referred ;  and  in  like 
nanner,  when  the  year  of  the  world  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  of  ths 
'Olympiad  which  agrees  with  it 

Rome  was  built,  acco^  'ng  to  Varro's  chronology,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3251,  and  the  753d  hei*  .  Jesus  Christ.  Cato  dates  the  foundation  of  that  citr 
two  years  later,  in  tb  -ear  of  the  world  3253,  before  Jesus  Christ  761.  I  shall 
follow  the  opimon  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  history.  The  years  reckoned 
from  this  epoch  are  calleJ  indlfierently  years  of  Rome,  or  years  fixun  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronoloKy*  used  principally  fbi 
reckoning  the  years  before  Christ.  I  am  going  to  explain  wherein  this  period 
consists,  and  its  use ;  but  first  I  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  three  cy- 
cles,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years  is  unde^ 
stood. 

The  solar  cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  which  includes  all  the  va* 
riations  thit  tHe  Sundays  and  days  pf  the  week  admit ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  years,  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  used  in 
the  calefidar  for  noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  which  are  called  dominical 
letters,  return  i!i  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  at  first.  To  understaiid 
what  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  ^e  year  had  only  fif^-twq 
weeks,  there  would  oe  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letters.  But 
as  it  has  a  day  more,  and*  two  in  leap  year,  that  produces  all  the  varia- 
tions included  in  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  of  which  the  solar  cycle 
consists. 

The  lunar  cycle,  called  also  the  golden  number,  is  U^  revolution  of  nhie- 
teen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  near  an  hour  anda  haU^ 
to  the  same  point  with  the  sun,  and  begins  its  lunations  again  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first.  We  are  indebted  for  tne  invention  of  the  cycle  to  MethocL 
a  famous  Atheniart  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of  the  epacts,  it  was  used 
for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  calendar. 

Besides  these  two  cycles,  chronologers  admit  of  a  third  also,  called  iDdictkxL 
Thi^  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen  years,  of  which  the  first  is  called  the  first  indic- 
tion,  thf^  second  the  second  indiction,  and  so  on  to  the  fiAeeotb ;  after  ivhicb 
they  beein  a^in  to  count  the  first  indiction.  &c. 

The  first  indiction  is  generally  suppoiea  to  have  begrm  three  yean  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  tliese  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28, 19,  and  15,  are  multiplied  bj  each 
'ithcr,  the  product  will  be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  tlie  Julian  i>eriod. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period  is  to  give  the  three  characteristic  cyt:les 
of  each  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  current  year  of  each  of  the  three  cycles ;  for  ei* 
ample,  every  body  knows  that  the  vulgar  era  commences  at  the  year  4714  of 
the  Julian  period.    If  that  number  be  divided  by  28,  what  remams*  after  mt 

*  I  saj  what  ^maini,  and  not  the  qnotient.  u  w>m«  aothon  do ;  for  the  qootieat  expreiwt  tW  wmmikm 
of  cycles  eUpred  s'iqcr  the  befiaaiof  of  the  poffiod,  aai  what  nmvm  eAer  the  dirittoah  tbowt  Hm  jmt 
ff  t*te  eurreot  erole 
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djvifk'f  .*»<>W8  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year.   In  the  same  manner  the  lunar  cycle 

N3c|  f!oj  jKiiction  may  be  found.    It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  three  numben 

•rh»^h  ^'  press  these  three  cycles  cannot  be  found  again  in  the  same  order  in  any 

ihcr  y  o'''.f  of  the  Julian  period.    It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other 

If  vre  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to  say.  to  the  year  when 
^  three  c^^cles  ot  which  it  is  conposed  began,  we  shall  nnd  it  precede  the 
.reation  ofthe  world  710  years ;  supposing  3ie  creation  to  precede  the  vu^ar 
ira  only  4004  years. 

Thi:!  periol  is  also  called  Julian,  because  it  is  made  to  agree  wi^  the  yean 
)f  Julius  Ci2sar.  Scaliger  invented  it  tO  rcconcWc  Aesystems  thatdivided chro- 
^ogers  concerning  the  length  of  time  efapsedslnce  tlie  beginning  of  the  world. 
There  afe  some  wh6  belies  that  only  4004  years  of  me  world  are  to  be 
reckoned  belbre  Jesus  Cbcist.  Others  give  more  extend  to  that  space,  and  aug- 
ment the  numberof  yeaw'oi*  whith  it  consists.  These  variations  disappear 
when  the  Julian  period  \f  tiSfed ;  for  every  body  agrees  in  respect  to  the  year  in 
which  it  began,  and  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  know,  that  Uie  6rst  year  oi 
the  «>u]gar  era,  falls  in  the  4714th  o(  that  peripd.  Thus  in  the  Julian  period  there 
are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite  iV  systems,  abd  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  IS  easy  to  find  the  year  ofthe  Jtrfian  period  that  answers  to  any  year  wha* 
soerei  ofthe  vulgar  era  ofthe  world ;  fbr  as  the  b^ginnir^  ofthe  Julian  period 
precedes  that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  number  to  the  year  proposea  of  the 
era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  3ie  Julian  period  that  answers  to  it.  For 
instance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  in  the  year  of  the 
worid  8673.  If  tothatnumberihreadd  710,  it  will  be  4383  which  number 
expresses  the  year  of  ttie  Julian  period  to  which  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  to  be 
revrired. 

It  remains  fbrmfe  to  srf  a-feiv  words  upon  the  order  I  have  observed  in  my 
chroDologicaJ  table*  At  first  1  proposed  to  make  as  many  ccluBms  as  there  are 
different  nations  in  my  book,  whose  history  falls  out  in  the  same  times,  and  to 
place  them  all  in  the  same  line  with  each  other,  in  order  that  all  the  eve  its  that 
Dftppened  in  the  sauie  year  might  be  seen  at  one  view :  but  besides  my  not  hav- 
mg  sufficient  room  to  place  so  many  columns  side  by  side  with  each  other,  I 
found  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  tu  leave  too  many  blank  spaces,  which 
would  have  consideFaUy  lengttiened  thfi tables, and  inconsequence  swelled  the 
volume,  that,  as  it  is,  is  verv  laige.  1  therefore  chose  to  separate  the  Cartha* 
giniaas  and  Syracusans,  ana  to  ^iVetlielrxhiyooIogy  apart  The  histories  of 
those  two  people  are  abundantly  iwtemxrren  with  each  other,  and  have  little 
relation  to  those  ofthe  other  nations  of  whom  I  have  t*«ated. 

The  reader  knows,  that  hitherto  1  have  not  entered  u  \o  chronological  discus- 
sions, and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  ^  Ishall  gene- 
rally follow  Usbei^  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  on  this  subject* 
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Th«  Kinf-th«pb6rd<  seise  Lower  Egypt. 
Ther  reijn  960  jreen. 

Abniham  eaten  Efjpt,  where  S«nh  )§m 
great  dMfer  froa  Me  of  the  Kiaf-ebepheHe. 

ThetmoMS  expelt  the  Kii^p-diephepli.  aai 
reirai  in  Lower  Ecrpt. 

Joeeph  it  earned  uito  EfTpt.  aod  lold  to 
PMipber.  .   .     .. 

Jacob  roe*  lata  Egrpt  with  hie  UmiW. 

RaoMteee-MiaaMBi  begiM  to  raiga  ib  B- 


I    Foaadatiooofthakiivdeoiaf  a&eyea. 


g7pt    He  Aonecolat  the  iwaaiHat 

Cecrops  *    .Ties  a  colonr  fronr  tlCTP^  ***• 
fotinde  the  kingdom  of  Athens* 


Amenophis,  the  eldest  son  of  R&JMSses, 
succeeds  niaw 

The  tsraelitee  anit  Emt.  AmeBa|»hie  b 
swallowed  up  ia  ue  Red-sea ;  Sesoetrts,  hb 
•on.  succeeds  hin.  He  diridee  Errpt  iato 
thirty  nomes,  or  districts,  renders  Kthiepa 
tributarj,  conquers  Asia,  and  S(d>jects  Iha 
Sc/thians  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  On  hit  re- 
turn into  l^pt  he  kilb  himself,  after  a  veign 
of  83  jrears. 


PheroB  soeeeeds  Sesoetris. 


Protons.  la  his  reiga  Paris  is  drircB  into 
Errpt  on  his  retnm  to  Troy  with  Helen. 

RhaapeiBith. Choose. ChaphieM. 

—— Mjeerians.— •Asjrehis. 

The  sis  preceding  reifns  were  170  years  ia 
duration ;  bat  it  is  hard  to  aesifn  the  length 
of  each  of  them  in  particular. 


Pharaoh,  Uag  of  Egypt,  glres  hie 
t^r  in  marriage  to  Solomoa. 

Sesae,  ctherwiee  oalled  SeseocMs.    It 
with  him  that  Jerobeam  took  refega. 

Sesac  marches  agaiast  Jeraealemi  aad  mt^ 
qners  Jodasa. 

Zara,  Icing  of  Egypt,  makae  war  with 
kiafof  Judah. 

Aaysts.  Ia  his  reign  Sabaeas,  kinf  of 
Ethiopia,  makes  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
raifne  there  Sfly  years ;  after  which  he  f 
tires,  aad  leares  the  kiafdom  to  Aayeis. 


rooBdatkM  ef  Oa  UnfidM  «r 
lofe  af  Qsygas  is  Attica. 


FooDdatfMi  of  the  kiMdom  «f  AAm  by 

Cecrups.    He  institetes  the  Areopagus. 

Under  Cranaus,  soecessor  of  Cecrops,  hap- 
pens De«ealion*s  flood. 

FoondatioB  of  tl»e  Inwdom  of 

nia,  of  vhteh  Lelez  b  the  first  king. 


£?C 


Danaas,  brother  of  Seeostrb. 
aod  retires  into  the  PeloponDeeaa. 
makes  himself  roaster  of  Argot. 

Perseus,  the  ilKb  of  Daoane* 
having  naJbrtnaatelT  killed  his 
abandons  Aifos,  and  foaaii  tlw 
MycenA. 

Sisyphus,  the  son  of -J  ell 
master  of  Corinth. 

The  descendants  of  Sisyphae  are  dnrea 
oot  of  Corlath  by  the  HaracTidss. 

Anns,  the  son  uf  PandM>a,  king  ef  Attt* 
ea.  The  expedidon  of  the  Afgooaals  m  da- 
ted in  the  rem  of  this  prince. 

The  Heracudm  make  themaslree  msslsw 
i;  from  vhieaoa  they  asa 
sooa  altar. 


^elopOBMSUS 

redioretirei 


Trey  takea  by  the  Greaks. 
The  Herac!id«  ro-enter  Pel«peaoeeas,  aad 
seixa  Sparta,  where  the  brotliers,  Eiajsthfss 


and  Procles  reifn  tontMr. 

InstitatioB  of  the  Arehaos  ai 
don,  the  son  of  Codroi,  b  the  iral. 

Cadmus  builds  the  eity  of 
iMkes  it  the  seat  of  his  gor 


lomer.  Hesiod  liTad  abMt  the  smm  tir.e. 
Caraaos  f««odi  the  Uaf  don  of  Maoedcsia. 
;     Be|riaaii«  of  the  eaanoa  ars  of  the  O- 
.Ifmpmde. 

J 1 
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^M,^ 

J§$$yrian$, 

i 

t  return  to  Ikt  ekronotogy  of  tJU  Attvriant^  ukick  I  Htcotkhmui^  b^mu$0  JHm  JVlnyM 
down  to  tkia  tinu^  nothing  itltnomn  t^ their  kiMiory. 

9383 

771 

PbttI,  the  kinj  of  Nioereb,  who  repented  upon  Jooali's  pfeachiiif . 
SanUnepmliM,  the  lut  khi^  of  the  first  Mnpire  of  the  AMjrrUu*    Ahu  a 

SS7 

707 

reira  of  twenu  1 

▼e*n,  be  bume  himself  in  his  |»alece. 

1 

The  first  enpire  of  the  Assjnaos,  which  •aA'U  at  the  death  of  Sardaaapaloe,  had  n^l 

^ted  more  thaa  1460  years.    Oat  of  ^U  mim  three  others  were  formed :  1 

hat  of  tha  Aa- 

MV 

sjrrUos  of  Babyloa ;  that  of  the  AssyriaM  of  NiaeTeh ;  and  that  of  the  Madoa.                  j 

^^gypf- 

OrsMe.      1     BabyUm. 

>U«irJL     1       MUia,' 

L^a, 

«Mfl 

Belesis,  or 

Tiflath. 

Ari>aoese3t> 

TheScriptare 

PBksar.    The 
9lhjearof  his 

ereises    sore- 

»61 

749 

Flnt    wariealb  him  Ba- 

reifn  he  aids 

ritr  oTor  the 

Tba  Hara- 

|bet«ra«a     IhaHadei. 

Ahu.  kiarof 

Modes,   with- 

clidm  possess 
the     kinrdom 

Massenisns  it 

JuAih,       aad  loat  takinir  up- 

* 

• 

liacedameri' 

makee  himself 

»B  him  the  fi. 

of  Lydta  605 

I 

aae.    IteoMi- 

ssaMar  of  8f- 

Uoofkior. 

years.  Anon 
was  the  first 
king.    Hebe- 

1 

Mns90ja«n. 

tia,  aad  of  part 
oftbekUfdoas 

ofJMak. 

^   to   reign 

SUf 

799 

Ifefodaeh 

in  the  yaarof 
tbeworfd3731. 

1 

Baladaa.    Ha 

1 

seat  eabassa 

, 

The  history  of 

dors  toHasa- 

his  racoessors 

kiah    to  ooB- 

is  little  knowa 

. 

fratalata   him 

befbra     Caa- 

apoa  the  laoo- 

, 

daules. 

SS89 

79ft 

revT    of     hb 
health.      Mo- 

BalaaMa> 

Caadarfaa. 

8380 

734 

AvehOoeboi 

sar^lathaOth 

9»ft 

719 

Sethob  Ha 

Uw^saoaspa- 

thiflf  isknowB 

jear    of     his 

reifiie^  iom^ 

al« 

of    tha  other 

reiga  ba  took 

Si86 

719 

leeijaaia. 

kings  who 

Samaria,   aad 

Oygoa.  Bo 

pQto  Caadaa- 
las  to  death. 

rawaadiaBa- 
bTbo. 

eartied  awaj 
thapeoplaialo 

. 

•997 

7fT 

captiritT. 

SenaadmA. 
IntheOthyaar 
of    his   reifa 
ha  aiakas  war 
aralBStHe^a- 
Idah    kiag   of 
J«d^. 

Ahaa^da- 
stfotshuaimy 
at  the  time  ho 

aad  reigat  ia 
his  steal 

1 

is      bosiegiiv 

J 

Jorasalom. 

' 

On  his  ro- 
torn     to    hia 
una  dom  he  la 
klUed   bj  hia 

• 

UM 

790 
710 

AraUaa,tba 
OotUhiu. 

tW»SOBS. 

Aiarheddoa. 

1 

as96 

TCa 

fooMS    Vfnm 

Dejoots 

ilMt 

700 

Tharaea 

Cl»#« 

caaies  himself 

t 

• 

faifM     eifh- 
leen/ears. 

Anarchy  two 
7«ws   ia    E- 

tobadadarod 
klM  of    tha 
MaJaa 

•S19 

095 

Twelira^  df 

9890 

694 

the    priocipal 

Seooodwaff 

i9999 

091 

lords  of  £f^ 

betwaaa    tha 

Asaikaddoa 

690 

seUe  the  krair* 
dom,  of  which 

Laaedamoai- 

oaiteethe  am» 

Death  of 

1 

aasaad  Mas- 

pira  of  Bab]r> 
loo  with  that 

iJ%7*hitMa 

seala»    to^ 

a  part  with  •- 

teaa  resii 

•f  Hlaereh. 

sueoeeds  him. 

1 

qual  antbority. 

■ 

In  his  reign  of 

9937 

677 

Asarhaddoa 

40   yesrs,  tha 

19514 
1 

610 

PsaaoMtieas, 
one  of  the  13 

oarriesthe  re- 
mains of  the 

Cimmerians 
made     thesa- 

1 

kings,  defeats 

kinadom  of  !•• 
mcl  into  Assy- 

selras mestow 

the   other  11. 

oTSofdis. 

and     rvmains 

ria.  ThesaoM 

sole  master  of 

year  he  pots 
Manasseh     ia 
ebains,      aad 

m 

1 

k  •  ■         1 

Erjpt.       He 
tel«t    AsoUtt 

1 
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«;iK*- 


altar  a  siegi 
of  99  f—n. 


Greece,       |  Babylon.      \      J^ntveh. 


I 


N«elM«.TlM 
Tlh  jaarof  hit 
raif*  be  d«- 
faatt  tli«  kifv 
of  AftjrUfMM 
MisM  part  of 
hit  aownioBt. 
Ho  foifued  16 

7 


DfMOklofU' 
lator  of  A' 
thoaa. 


Ptaouait  six 
jrealt. 


I 


IK; 


60S 

594 


.  J.-  j: 


Afhet.  He 
inaKej  himwlf 
reaalfr  of  Si- 
doo,  in  the  Itt 
ytv    of     bu 


a 
pool  who  ex- 
mIImI  ia  cola, 
bfatinf  nilila- 
fjrmne. 

Thalot  of 
MUotM.  fo«». 
4arof  tiM  lo- 


Solon. 
Tb«7iacea 
of  Greece  uT' 
ed  about  tbb 
tin*. 
Ale 
wbom  tbe  Al- 
caie  rami 
take        theif 


SapptaOt 
tkeeuMtli 


carries  bim  !•- 
to  Babylon 


BubpUm  mnd  Jflnntk, 


Saoedoebint  or  Nebuchodo- 
nctor  t.  to  tbe  twelftb  jrear 
of  bit  reipi  bo  defeats  Phra- 
offtee,  king  of  tbe  Hedes,  and 
takes  Ecbataoa.  It  was  aAer 
tbis  expedition  that  be  made 
Hokipbemes  be^ege  Betbu> 


Deatb  of  Nebocbodonoeor. 
moM.  called  also  Cbyoal- 
daous,  iDcceeded  bim. 
Nabopolanar*s   rerolt    a- 
Baracns.     He 
If  Battor  of  Babjrlon. 


Destnictk>a  of  Nlnerok. 
From  tbenoeforth  Babylon 
waa  tbe  capital  of  tbe  AMy- 
rianenpire. 


B«5yloiu 


Nabopolassar,  associatat  hiti  doatk. 
Nebnobodonooor  ia  tbt 
empire,  be  sends  bim  at  the 
bead  of  ad  army  to  reeoaooer 
tbe  cooatriot  takea  from  aim 
by  Necbao. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebn- 
obodonoMT.  He  transports  a 
rreatmimoerof  Jews  to  Ba- 
bylon, and  among  them  tbe 
propbet  Daniel. 

The  captirity  begins  fiom 
bis  carrring  away  the  Jews 
to  Babylon. 

Deata  of  Nabopolassar.  Hie 
son  Neboohodoaosor  11.  • 
ceedf  bfaa  ia  all  his  doadak 

Neboebodoaoiof's     int 
dream  iaterpreted  by  Daniel 


D«slk«rD» 

ioeaa. 
ortet 


perishes  at  the 
si««e  of  Niao- 
veh,  with  part 
of  hu  army. 
Cyaxaret  hts 
son,  saeoeods 
hiau  Theee- 
coad  year  of 
bis  reiga  he 
beats  the  A«- 
syrians,aad  at» 
tacksNiaereli, 
the  siege  of 
wbkb  he  it 
obliged  to  a- 
baadoa  by  a 
sodden  imp* 
tionof  the  Scy-« 
tbians  into  his 
dominioBs. 
C 


raxares 
joiashtt  forces 
with  thoae  of 
Nabopolassar, 
tahtsNineTeh, 


aa^polsSyra- 
oasitskinf  to 


HateMtha 

■•f*  of  Mils, 
taaiatheietk 
year    of   hi 

• 


I 


Alyattce. 


Irae,  rires  hi* 
|daagbier  in 
to 


•  li»^- 
after  baviaa  raraged 
Jndoa,  bbckade  Jetnsalem, 
aad  pot  king  Jeboiakjm  to 
death.  About  the  cod  of  the 
same  year  Nebocbodoaoscr 
repairs  in  person  to  Jemsa 
lem.  make*  Lirotelf  natter  of 
It,  and  appoiott  Zedekiah 
king    iMUaJ  uf    Jeboiakim, 


Cambyaee, 
kiagofPenia. 

BirtkofCy. 
nis. 

Death  of  Cy> 
axares. 

Astyagci.his 
son,  suoeoede 
kia».l|e 
15  years. 


He 

tbe> 

siega  of  Mile-, 
tos,  which  iiad  i 
been     catriedj 
oa  six  yean  by; 
hU<atW.aad 
potaaa  end  to 
It  six  yean  af*  I 
tar.  bycoacla*! 
diaqr  a  peaeej 
with   tbe  be- 
sieged. In  tbe 
prince's. 
there 


reiga 


between     tbe] 
Modes  aadLy- 
wbichi 


edbythemar-t 
riaceof  Cyax*' 
ai^withiry.i 
tboda^ 


I 


rli^bMlu! 


•dckiih  cipUre  id  B>bjli>n. 


iiT  H.  r.lf-"  jT^ 
■oiiBl  the  UtiH,  u 


LabyAdlM  la  >< 


.    LUnrnHtiUOUt' 

y  dT  Brtf  loib    Tb< 


[tha  HKalika  ef  Ibe  Uap  wl 
n-UBilct  it  ID  the  kiftfdoB  of  ik« 


It  Omu,  BBS  of  tba  vinafiafE 


af  iba  Jni,  vlwflii  ihit  i>(  l> 
rid,  Unit  wllal  n  nlilzj  i>  Ik, 


4H>,  iM  nAmi  ill  Ibl  fR<i| 


^UlLlialiif  Ikf,  Pmiami  I  fir  atiArtttKii  Aril  uftrtU  ■'---' ' ■-— 


ben  tha  nan  af  (h*  uflul  tTitb*  ialaod  of  Narea.  >a4  an  iliiiecdio; 

~  Tkt'kmiuriHta  Ui'aonlKa  nanen  of  SwUi^  aid  bin  It.  < 

Tin  PaiiBM4alralUMliMiaDlbaaaa-E(lilMfbralbaialaiKlsrLB4g(,aWll>k*Ib*B-i 

KKb.lw  I 

Dadu  H*  Oskaju  aW  •wJk-lawKtlte  baal  of  a>  aiBf  u  attest  Ome*. 

9ariui  takcitba  ^muBiDd  tl  UiimldftvB  BalajM.  ul  (imbta  Dalli(Bt  A 


BalllaarTlHnBDpTlB      T  iiiiiBilai  til,  iif  Ifcl  I  ■■■^■■■^■l.h  fclHal -»  H      ■aafafct 
nav  AaiawWna,  al  ibi  _iB*«ba  *»  tf^WOa  of  namafTlB. 
Binli  dI  XBltiMt*. 

■aula  atSalaaiD.  Mlmaad  krlln  TmlpMw  latn  <f  X^n**  bk  Paiata. 
BaiUa  of  Pluii>.    S»«|M«KiuaiaT*urMr«U,U«Uchtlw  PantuaiHla- 
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Mimed  of  koldiaf  went  lalcUifeoee  with  \ 
X«nie«,  is  put  to  death.  | 

Tiieni'utoclei,  the  ^AthtnUn  f«oefaU  m  momij  of  htriBf  \mi  a  Aam  is  P>Mnm««'i  ^t 
and  ta^es  refuj^e  with  AHnwtMg»  kiy  ef  th^  Mniotaat 

Sopliocles  aod  KOripidec  appMt  i»  Grtt«««  abovt  Ihit 

Xtnt*  it  killed  bj  ArUbaiMn.  the  oaftaaa  W hif  g— rJi. 
,   ArtM«rj(e«.  MriMUved  F  oiiwn 
the  fint  jear  of  bit  rai|^ 

Cimon  nceivft  the  6«UDaai  •f  tk* 
Peniaiu,  ^  take»  their /U«t  aeev  tkt 

Birth  of  the  hUtbrwa  HMcydyee. 

Great  earth^aakaaiBpeffla,  is  the 
of  the  Helot*. 

Birlh  of  Soctatea 

Pericles  begins  to  distinruish  hia)ielf> 
,    Phidias,  famous  for  hie  skill  io  arohitectore  aad  seehHaBe. 

Differcfice  and  misuaderstandinff  between  the  Atheaiaas  aad  Laeedttaioidans.  oeeanoned 
bv  the  aflTront  offered  to  the  Athe^aoe  by  the  LacedaiMoiaMi  m  •aadaaf  back  their  troops, 
after  baring  called  in  their  ai4  against  the  Messenisne  and  Uetota.  Sen*  time  after,  and 
in  consequence  of  tliis  quarrel,  Ciroon  is  banished  by  the  estiaeisnfa 

£«dras  obtains  a  rniBmissina  Cmn  Artaxenas  tasilin  t*  i«Msalea^  with  all  that  are 
willing  to  follow  him. 

Tbe^btodes  jMsto  an  aad  to  Ut  lils  at  Ms^^Miia. 

H  erodicnt  of  Aci^t  ciuaf  of  tl>e  set  ef  phyiiciaas  aelled  A>iTHTi»i^  Hipocrates  was 
his  disciple. 

The  £g]mtians  supported  by  the  Atheaiani^  leToh  agaiast  JLrtaxeraei. 

Defeat  of  the  Persian  arm^  i»  Kgypt. 

The  Egyptians  and  Atbf  aiaas  are  deleated  in  their  larai  ia  eoosequeace  of  which  all 
Egypt  returns  to  its  obedience  to  Artazenes,  and  the  Athenians  retire  t»  Danaivs,  where 
thcT  sustain  a  siege  of  ayear. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Bmotu.  wham  the  Alh— iant  baa*  tha  Spartaas,  who  wove  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Tbcbaas. 

Nehemiah  obtains  pennission  from  Artazerses*  to  relnta  to  Jonmnlem. 
4bn      Birth  of  Xenophoa  • 

Ciroon,  recalled  firom  bamebmeni  after fivaTeanP  ebseaee )  loooacUes  the  Athenians  and 
1  Spnrtans,  and  makes  them  conclude  a  truce  oi  fire  years. 

End  of  the  war  b«twaea  tho  Greeks  aad  the  Persiaai*  which  had  eeotinoed  from  the 
bumic^  of  Sardis  by  tha  Athaaiaa%  fiflgr-oae  yeara. 

Death  of  Cimon. 

The  Laced«monJaas  conclude  a  tnwe  km  tiilKy  yoen  with  tbtt  Athsnhns  The  latter 
soon  break  it  by  new  enterpsaes* 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  ionrisbed  ahoat  this  time. 

Myron,  the  famous  sculptor  af  Athaas. 

Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  aad  takea  the  oapital  of  lltoir  island,  aftor  a  siege 
of  nine  months. 

Zeoxik,  the  famous  painter,  disciple  of  ApoUodorae.  Pacrhasiai,  hit  rivaUlired  at  the 
same  time. 

Aristophanes,  the  ooosio  poet. 

Birth  of  Isocratof. 

War  between  the  Corinthiaas  aad  tho  people  of  Goreym.  The  Atheaiaas  engage  in^it 
in  farourof  the  Coreyrians.  The  iahahitaati  of  Potidma  declare  oa  the  side  of  Corinth 
against  Athens.    Aktoiadot  hegtee  to^pearhfttUewafwwhkkaooaeioas  thatof  Pelopon- 

Scopas,  archiohitaet  aad  sealator^ 

Begmaiog  of  the  PeloponnesUa  war.    It  eoathaee  W  yoan. 

A  terrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.  The  physieiaa  Uippoaratoa  ilitJigaiAss  himself  bj 
his  extraordiaary  care  of  the  rich. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

The  T  ersdmamniens  boiiefa  Platosa. 

Plato,  founder  of  tha  aaeleat  academy. 

Death  of  Artaxcraes.    Xerars  his  son  saoeoods  hiau    Ho  reigns  ealy  fbrty^re  days. 

Sogdianos  poto  Xctxes  to  death*  and  causes  hiamalf  to  bo  aekaswlodgod  Ung  ia  his  stead. 
His  reign  continaes  only  six  mostths* 

Ochns,  known  under  ^  name  of  Darias  Nothoi,  lida  himaelf  of  Sogdiaans,  aad  succeedt 
him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Nieias.  make  themselvoo  awetoit  of  Cythera. 

Thoeydides  is  banished  by  tha  Atheaiaas,  whooa  army  he  eemmaaded,  for  harlng  suiered 
AmphipBlis  to  be  takea. 

Polyrnotus,  famed  particnlarly  for  his  painting  hithe  portico  called  IloixiXn  at  Athens, 
in  whiCR  he  sepeeseatad  the  priaeipal  erente  oftbo  IVojan  war. 

Treaty  of  peace  eoneloded,  by  the  application  of  Ni«ias,  between  the  Lacedmmonians 
and  Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year  from  the  begioninfr  of  the  Lacedaemonian  war.  Alcibia- 
de«,  by  an  imposture,  oceasionif  its  bei  :g  broken  the  following  year. 

The  banishment  of  Hypeibolos  puts  an  end  to  the  Ostracisnv 

Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  assint  the  people  of  Egrste  against  the  Syracutuns. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  is  recalled  to  Athens  • 
answer  accusat'iooi  against  him.     He  flies  to  Sparta,  and  is  condemned  for  contumacy 
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Pisuthne*.  governor  of  Syria,  revolts  aj^aintt  D&riiu.  The  ^fjptiMis  do  tlie  lame.  aoU 
clioose  AmyrUeiM  for  tbrir  KiDf,  who  reigns  six  years. 

Alcibiades,  to  avoi  1  the  envy  his  groat  actions  had  drawn  npoo  bba  at  Sparta,  tfarovs  him 
self  into  the  arms  of  Tissapheroes,  one  of  the  king  of  Persia's  satraps.    The  Lf«cedcja»> 
niaos,  b^  the  help  of  Tissaphet  les,  conclude  a  treaty  of  aUiaaee  with  the  king  of  Penia. 

Alcibiades  is  repealled  to  Athens.  His  return  occasions  the  abolition  of  t£e  Fear  Uo»-  , 
dred.  who  had  been  invested  with  supreme  authority.  i 

Darius  gives  Cynu,  his  youngest  ton,  the  goremment  it  duef  of  nil  the  prorinces  of  A«a 
Minor.  i 

Lysander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaimonians.    Ha  defeatf  the  Atbeoiaas  near 
Ephesns*    In  consequence  of  that  defeat,  Alcibiades  is  deposed,  and  ten  generab  are 
nated  to  succeed  him. 

Callicratidas  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  Lrsanderi 
whom  the  Lacedamoniaos  had  taken  iU    He  is  killed  in  a  sea-fight  near  the  Ar)^nusc 

Lysander  b  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedssmooian  arm/.  He  gains  a  faaoon « 
victory  over  the  Athenians  at  JEgospotamus. 

Conon,  who  commsnded  the  Athenian  forces,  retires  after  his  defeat  to  Eragoras,  king  oi  | 
Crpms.  .  J 

Lysander  nuikes  himself  master  of  Athens,  changes  the  form  of  tbe  govemmcot,  and  as- . 
tabhshes  thirty  archons,  commonly  called  the  thirty  tyrants.  r 

End  of  the  Pejeponnesian  war.  1 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus.  Arsaces  his  son  niceeeds  him,  nnd  takes  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon. 

Cyrus  the  younger  intends  to  assauinate  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  His  design  being  dis- 
covered, he  is  sent  to  the  maritime  provinces,  of  which  he  was  governor. 

Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Lysander  al  Sardis. 

Thrasybulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re-establishes  its  libertj. 

Cyrus  the  younger  prepares  for  a  war  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger  at  Cunaza,  followed  bj  the  retreat  of  the  T»n , 
Thoosand.  [ 

Death  of  Socrates. 

Lacedcmon  declares  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Phamabosus. 

Beginning  ef  Amyotas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip. 

Agesilaus  b  elected  king  of  Sparta.  The  year  foUowii^  he  goes  to  Attica,  to  tbe  aiJ  of  , 
the  Greeks  settled  there.  *  I 

Lysander  quarreb  with  Agesilaos,  and  undertakes  to  change  the  order  of  the  anccessioa ) 
to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tissaphernes  is  defeated  near  Sardb  by  AgesUaus. 

Thebes.  Ar^^s,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  ^league  against  Lacedsemsn,  at  the  soIiciiatMs  . 
of  the  f  ersiaus.  Athens  enters  into  the  same  league  soon  after.  Agesilaos  b  recaUed  by  t 
the  Ephori  to  the  assistance  of  his  country.  | 

Tbe  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  defeated  near  Cnidos  by  Phamahasus,  and  Conon  the 
Athenian,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Persians  and  Graeks.  Agesflans  defeats  the  Tbe- 
bans  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  plains  of  Coronea. 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens. 

Peace,  disgraceful  to  the  Greeks  concluded  with  the  Persians  by  Antaleidas  tbe  Lacede- 
monian. 

Artaxerxes  attacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  hb  forces,  and  gains  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  him.  • 

It  b  followed  by  the  siege  of  Salaroin,  which  is  terminated  by  a  treat/  of  peace. 

Expedition  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  Candusians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  fornder  of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  Lacedserooniaas  declara  war  against  the  citj  of  Olynthos. 

Birth  of  Philip,  kin^of  Macedon. 

Phttbidas.  on  nis  way  to  the  siege  of  Olyntbns,  at  the  head  of  part  of  tbe  army  of  *^ 
Lacedaemonians,  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes.*  ' 

^  Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  other  exiles,  kills  tbe  tyrant  of  Thebes,  aci  r^Ukes  ti>ir ', 

citadel. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Eg/pt,  which  bad  thrown  off  bif  /okc  for  homt 
years.     He  employs  above  two  years  in  making  preparation  for  that  war. 

Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  sncceads  him  He 
reiriM  only  two  years.     Perdiccas  ascends  the  throne  noct,  and  reigns  14  /vara. 

Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.    Nicocles,  his  son,  succeeds  him 

Battle  of  Leuc*ra«  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas  a&d  Pelopidas,  defeat  ihr 
Lacedmeooians- 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera.  Be  goes  to  Macedonia,  to 
terminate  tbe  differences  bettv^oen  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Amyntas,  conc«rin^  tt*- 
crown.  He  carries  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage.  He  b  killed  in  a  battle  which 
he  fights  with  the  tyrant  of  Phene. 

Battle  of  Maotinea.    Epaminoodas  is  killed  in  it,  nftsr  baring  secored  tbe  victory  to 
Thebans. 

The  Lacedasmoninns  send  AgesUaus  to  aid  Tachos,  king  of  EjTpt,  againet  Artaar 
He  dethrones  Tachos,  and  gives  the  cro  vn  to.NeclanclNis.  He  dies  on  hb  return  (rom 
expedition. 

Death  of  Artrxerxes  Mnrmoo.    Ochas  his  son  socceedh  bim. 

Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonb.    He  makes  a  captious  peace  with  the  Atbeti  khj 
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Tkt  history  of  lk«  Cajtpadocimna  btging  at  tki*  time,  tM»  chronology  of  ttko$e  kinxt  I  $haU 
gtve  afttr  that  of  JiUxandtr*$  S%teeo$$ort*  I$kaU  ammtm  to  it  that  of  lh»  Parthiatu,  and 
of  th*  kinf$  of  Fonhu, 

War  of  tbe  allies  with  the  AtbeidaiM.    It  noMtiaoti  thrM  fon. 

Philip  betiftf  es  and  takes  AmphipoUfc 

Herolt  of  .^rtAbasas  af  aiott  OchM  kiaf  W  Pttda. 

Birth  of  Alexaoderthe  Great. 

Deroo«ther>es  appears  in  public  for  the  int  tbM,  aad  eBeoaragM  the  AtheaUait  who  wer: 
■larroed  br  tlie  preparations  for  war  tw^Uny  by  th«  kiof  of  PmiiL 

Bepnoinf  of  the  sacred  war 

Death  of  Blausolos,  kin^  of  Cac'  u 

Philip  asak'ss  himself  asastarof  too  sHjrof  Ifothu— 

Artemisia,  widow  of  M aosolns,  to  whom  sho  ba4  oooco%do6,  takes  Rhodes. 

Philip  attempts  to  seixe  TbermopjlsB  ia  mia. 

Successful  rxpedition  of  Oc bus  against  Phfliaieia,  Cjpraii  aad  afterwards  Erjpt. 

Nectauebur.  the  last  kin;  of  £nrpt  of  the  Sgyptiaa  raeo,  b  obfigvd  to  Aj  uto  Ethiopia, 
fsom  whence  he  oerer  returns. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  (^jathos. 

Philip  seizet  Thermopfle,  and  part  of  Pbods*  Ho  nutt  himsslf  to  be  admitted  into 
the  number  of  the  Amphictyons. 

Oration  of  D^^mosthenes  concerning  the  Chersoaesos,  in  fare^of  Diopithus. 

The  Atheniai<s  send  aid  under  Phocion  to  the  cities  of  PeriathosAnd  BjzAolluak,  besief  ed 
by  Philip.    That  prince  isobli|red  to  raise  tbe  nere. 

Philip  is  declared  generalis simo  of  the  G^reeks  ta  tbe  oooaeil  of  tbe  Ampbictjons.  He 
makes  himself  msjter  of  Klatea. 

Battle  of  Cheromea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  tbe  Atbeniaas  aad  the  Thebans,  who  bad  ea* 
tered  into  a  league  against  him. 

Ochuf,  king  of  Ferua.  is  poisoned  bjr  Bsfoas  bis  favoorite.  Arses  bis  loa  socceeds  biu, 
«nd  reigns  oiu/  three  jrears. 

Philip  causes  himself  to  be  declared  general  of  tbe  Greeks,  agaiast  the  Persians.  The 
same  jrear  he  repudiates  hb  wife  Oijrmpias.  Hb  son  Alexaader  aUsods  her  into  Epirus, 
from  whence  he  gees  to  illrria. 

Philip's  deMth.    Alexander  hb  son,  then  twentj  jearsof  ace,  socceeds  him. 

Arses,  kimc  of  Persia,  b  assassinated  bj  Bagoas.    Darios  Codomanus  socceeds  him. 

Thebes  takea  and  destro/ed  bv  Alexander.  He  c^es  hbtself  to  be  declared  geseraJV 
simo  of  the  Greeks  of  aisst  the  Persians  in  a  diet  assembled  at  Corinth. 

Alexander  sets  out  for  Persia. 

Battle  of  tb^  Oranicus,  followed  with  the  conquest  ef  almost  all  Asia  Minor 

Alexander  b  seii:ed  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangeroos  illness,  from  harii^  bathed  in  the  rivf  r 
Cydnus.    He  b  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  UsQS. 

Alexander  raake«  himself  master  of  Tjre,  after  a  Siege  of  seven  months. 

Appelles,  OQe  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  aotiqnitjr.  Aiistides  and  Protogenes  were 
his  cotemptjrsries. 

Alexander  gnes  to  Jerusalem.  He  makes  biauelf  master  of  Gasa,  and  soon  after  of  nil 
Rg7]Yt.  He  went  after  thb  conquest  to  the  templeof  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  at  hb  return  built 
the  citrc^  Ale.iaqdiia. 

BatUeof  Arbola.     It  is  followed  b^  tbe  taUnf  of  Afbela,  Babjlon.  Sosa,  and  Perscrnli;. 

Darius  b  seized  and  UJen  with  cbaiasbj  Bessu,ted  soon  after  assassinated.  Hi»  dr  iih 
puts  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  wbleb  bad  subsisted  two  hundred  and  six  jreara  from  lu 
foundation  under  Cyrus  the  Great. 

The  Lacedemonians  revolt  against  tbe  Kacedonians.  Antipater  defeats  them  in  p  oat- 
tle,  wherein  Agis  their  king  b  kflled. 

Thalestris.  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  see  Alexaader  at  Zadraoarta. 

Philotas,  and  Pamwnio  hb  father,  sospected  of  harlaf  eonspired  with  others  agajntt 
Alexander,  are  potto  dfatb.  9 

Bessus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  aad  soon  after  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  aAer  baring  subdued  the  Sof  dians  slnd  Bactriaas^builda  a  city  upon  the  laxar- 
tes,  to  which  he  i^ires  hb  name. 

Embassy  of  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  followed  by  a  Tictoiy  gained  by  him  orer  tba; 
people. 

Lrsippus  of  Sicjon,  a  famous  sculptor,  flourbbed  about  tbb  tfane. 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  the  rocky  eadaaaoe  of  Ozos. 

Clitns  is  killed  by  Alexaader  at  a  (east  ia  WfftftmHi.  Tbe  deatbof  Calistbenes  ha|>2  -n, 
soon  after.  *•  , 

Alexander  marries  Roxaaa,  the  danriiter  of  Oxyartes. 

Alexander's  entraaee  iaio  India.    He  galas  a  great  rlotoiy  orer  Poms  ia  passing  t.* 
Hydaspes. 

On  tne  remonstrances  of  hb  armr,  Alexander  determines  to  march  back. 

The  city  of  Oxadryess  taken.    Alexander  ia  great  danger  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  with  Statira,  tbe  eldest  daughter^of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalns.  whom  Alexander  had  made  gorenior  of  Babylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banished  for  baring  reeeired  presents,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  comj|'t«il 
by  Uarpalos. 

Death  of  HephsBStion  at  Ecbatana 

Menaoder,  the  inrentor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  thb  time. 
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of  the  kiDC(k»pi «  gjivaQ  W  P»fdir-«aa.  r  • 

The  renerali  divide  the  provincea  amoof  themwlrea.    Fiwa  tkia  diriaio*  commenecsthe  • 
era  of  the  erajHrapf.  tiff  ZjAo4aiM  BnrpI* 

Tbe  Atheuan*  rerolt,  and  ec^a^  uio'itataaof  Oracoe  t» eater iaio  » lea|;oe  with  theai. 
Demoithepei  is  recalled  from  hlilhwiiat     / 

Antipater  is  besieged  in  Lamia  bj  the  Atheoiaaa,  and  is  fovoad  to  lorrBodar  bj  oapitoUtioa  ' 
^  sofft a(Unr feijsaa  AtKcM,  aaApota fc  pumoa  into  it. 

Death  of  Dwnott^enei^    ;    I't 

Alexander's  inaf  nificent  faoeraJ. 

Perdiecas  puts  £umeoes  in  poasession  of  Ca|>padocta. 

Leagoe  of  Ftolemj,  Cratarost  Ant^)«ter,  and  AnUfomn,  afaiast  Pardieeaa  and  Komcaes. 

Death  of  Cii4er«s. 

Uofortunate  end  of  Perdiecas  ia  EgypL  Aatipatar  saecaedj  bim  in  the  r^encj  of  tb* 
empire. 

£amenes  defeated  faj  AitfifODOs  (  ^ats  hiatelf  of  ia  Aa  eaatla  ot-Nora,  where  be  sa»-  ^ 
tains  a  siege  of  a  jear. 

Ptolemy  makes  himself  ouster  of  Jemsolem.  ' 

Death  of  Antiuater.    PoljspercboaaaeeMdshaai.  | 

Phocion*s  coademoatioa  and  death  at  Athena. 

Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  seises  Athens*  aad  settles  Dcmetrios  Phalertns  there  loi 
govern  the  reDublic?  | 

Oirmpias  the  mother  of  Aleiaaier,  eanaes  AridsBOAaod  Boiydice  his  wife  to-be  i«l  to 
deatn,  as  she  herself  is  soon  after,  by  order  of  Caasaader. 

Kppencs  is  delivered  «ip  to  Aatigoaus  by  his  owa  soldiers,  and  out  to  dejuh.  j 

Anligonus  takes  Tjre,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months.  Demetnos  hiasoo,  avraaaied  Pa- 
liorcetea,  begins  to  appear^  i 

Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens.  ^  I 

Seleucos  makes  himsetf  aiaster  of  Bfcbgion  and  the  neifM>oufing  pnmocea.  \ 

At  this  expedition  of  Seleocos  against  Babybn,  begins  the  fundos  era  of  the  Scleocides.  I 
called  by  ,th«  Jewatha  era  «f  6onlraets« 

Ptolemy  a^tues  uito^£|ypt,  and  eamas  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  PfattDKii 
and  Judse  thither  along  with  him. 

Casaaadar  oauses  Roxaoa  and  her  aeo  Alexander  to  be  put  to  death. 

Polyspen^niputa  Hercules,  the  flon  of  Alexoader,  and  his  mother  Berenice,  to  death. 

Ophelias,  governor  of  Cibyn,  revolts  against  Ptolemy. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetea  mabesMmself  aiasterof  Atheas,  and  re-eetaUishea  the  democrati- 
cal  government.  The  same  year  he  makes  himself  owater  of  SaJaaiia,  and  the  wbgle 
islaadof  Qyprus. 

Demetriaa  Phalesaas*  whb  'eawnanded  at  Atbensi,  retires  to  Tfaebca*  The  Aibcaiaas 
throw  down  his  statues,  and  condemn  him  to  death.  •    . 

Antigonus,  and  bis  son  Demetrius,  assume  the  title  of  kings.  The  other  princes  faDow 
their  exaoii^t  and  do  the  aame* 

AntijgomM.'to' make  tha  moat  of  hs»saa>  violacy . in  CypruCi  aadertakas  to  deprive  Ptol- 
einr  otEgypt.    That  expedition  does  not  succeed. 

Ftolemv  tae  tastrpaomer  fiaaa  die  beg immig  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  oa 
the  7th  of  Navea^MTof  thia  yaaiv-     > 

Demetrins  Poliorcetes  forms  the  siere  of  Rhodes,  which  ha  is  feceed  to  ruse  ayear  after. 

The  Kbodiana  employ  the  noaav  nosed  by  she  sala  of  the  mafhJnea  whkh  DeaMtrins  had 
ased  in  the  aiece  of  Uicirdity,  and  had  giraa  Aem  ^  a  preseat»ai  ereeting  the  fanooa  Co-  i 
lossuB,  oallad  the  ColoMosof  JRkodea.  I 

Demetrius  Polioreetes  is  declared  general  of  all  the  Qraaks,  by  the  atatea  of  Greeca  as- 
sembled at  the  isthaAis.  :K 

Ptolemy,  Seleucu«,  Cassander,  and  LysimaOhasi  eato^  into  a  Itegoe  afaiast  AatigoaH^ 
aad  DaBotrios  his  SOB. 

Battle  of  Ipsos,  wherein  Aatironos  is  de&ated.  U  n  follbwed  by  the  divisioa  of  thr 
empire  of  Alexander  arodhg  the  four  allied  princes.  ' 

Arcesilaus,  foundeaaf  the  middle  aoadeaay.  :  • 
TftsrstsiucAaeomMciaa  batwtan  tks  sfomU  nkteh  hafipsmtdin  tke/omr  twtpirts  fsrmtd 

o%U  of  JtUxander's,  that  ii  is  imposiUtU  to  ssparmtf  dism  t  J6r  vAtcd  rtmsvm.  t  akaU  dis 

pom  Attn  aUin  ane  €olumn^ me^ordimg  ta  As  pUm  Ikavs  foUamsdim  4rsmtinr  tkem  m 

ths  bodp  of  mv  history.     I  skmU  Jit  at  giv  a  to&ie,  mkxck  eonUUns  only  tks  kings  duti 

rtignsmin  each  of  ikoss  kiwgdmns. 
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Ptuleaiy  Phila- 
delpbns. 


(JassaiHier 

P^ilipand  Alax«wi4f  i^Um 
sons  of  Cass^dex,  4VHt»fH 
the  kingdom,  ana  possess  it 
al|Qost  thsee  T«ara. 

Demetrius  JPaliOTcotca. 

Pyrrbusaad  t^yiraaghas., 

Selaucus  |Ttrator«  a,v«9 
riiQrttiue. 


Lysunaciius- 


L)  sanachua  dies  in  battle. ) 
Aflerhis4iath  hisdomlaieas 
are  diuocrobered  aad  eeaaaj 
to  form  a  diiliact  kingdoa.  j 
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Ptolemj  Phikpalor. 
Ptolemjr  EpIphuiM. 
Ptolemj  PhilooMtt^ 


Tgy*^ 


AatJoclMn  Soter. 


I 


Maetdcmim. 


Pltilemy     C«i 
brother  Melcf erwigMJ 
time  after  hia. 

Sottheaea. 


flaiMBw  C«ltiflic«> 


Sekoeot  Cemmot. 
AntioehustlM  GmaI. 


89IMOM  Philopaton 


PeoMtrnu*  toBdf 


Pbafip. 


PerMU,  the  kftkiof  of  the 
MaeedoDmae. 


Ptoleaj 


Ptolem/  Lethjiw. 

AlexeaatrL  bMherof  LMhftn. 


Alexander  II.  ton  ef  Alosaader  I. 

Ptolemy  Auletet. 

Bereoiee,  the  eldeet  daugkter  ef  Aaktee, 
reigns  some  time  in  bis  etead;  after  whiek 
that  prince  is  vettoted. 

Cleopatra  r^ifM  at  6nt  with  her  eldaet  bro- 
ther, then  with  PtolemjTt  her  joungeft brother, 
aj)d  at  lait  aloWb 


Syria. 


Antieebot  EptphaoeiT 

AatSochtts  Eopator. 

Demetriue  Soter. 

Alexander  Bala. 

DeoMtriui  If  icator. 

Antiochnt  Theot,  the  icm  of  Bala,  leicei 
|iart  of  Syria.  Tiypbbd  doet  Um  tame  mo* 
after. 

AatiocbiM  Sidetet  pots  TrTphon  to  death, 
and  rei|^  in  his  stead. 

Zcbia  soeeeedt  l>emetrittf  Ifieator. 

Seleueos  the  son  of  Nicalor. 

Aatiocbat  Grypos. 

Antloclrai  tho  Cfsleeniaa  dhridaellM  Vtng- 
doB  with  Orypw. 

Selenem,  soa  of  Grypos. 
Atttiocbot  E«»»bee. 
Astiocfaas,  s^fcod  son  of  Grypns. 
PbUlp,  thinl  son  of  OvTpos. 
Demetrint  Kueberes,  foortb  son  of  Grypos. 
Aatiechos  Diooysias,  fifth  son  of  Grypos. 
The  four  last  named  ktoft  reif^d  eoccet- 
sively  with  Emebe*. 
'ngMMtk  daring  foarteea  year*. 

Aatioehar'Ajiktleae. 


Jll*teundtr*9  Succttion. 


Seleueos,  kiof  of  Syria,  builds  Aatiooh. 

Athens  rnfness  to  reccire  Demetnos  Polioroetaa. 

Death  «f  Caqeaqder  Uof  of  Macedon.    Philip  his  nn  sqaeeeds  him.    HeTei^ns  only  one 

year,  and  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  bis  brother.    Aboat  this  time  Pyrrbas,'kio(^  of  Epirus. 

espouses  Antigone,  of  the  house  of  Ptolemyvaad  rttarra  inta  his  dominions,  oat  of  which  he 

had  been  driven  by  the  Molotsi. 
Dome  trios  Poliorcetes  retakes  Athena    I^nlaMohat  aid  Ptolemy,  almoat  at  the  same 

tins,  deprive  him  of  all  be  possemed. 
Demetrius  puts  to  death  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  ealled  hia  in  to  his  ai  J, 

and  seizes  his  dominions,  where  he  reigns  seven  yaarik 
Foundation  of  the  citr  of  Selcocia  by  Seleacm. 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachui  take  J€.2;,edenia  from  Pematifae.    Tha  latter  diet  miserably  tlui 

year  followinj^  in  prison.  *         ■ 

Ptoltmy  Soter,  kinr  of  Kgypt,  resigns  the  throne  to  his  soa  Ptalemy  Philadclphos.  | 

FoundKtion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  by  PbiletSBivs*  | 

Demptrius  Phalereus  is  shut  up  in  a  fort  by  orderof  Philadclphas,  and  kills  himself  there. i 
Srlciicus  Nicator,  kii^  of  Syria,  declares  war  ajrainst  Lysimacbus,  king  of  Macedonia.  \ 
Lyb'un.trhua  it  killed  tn  R  battle  in  Phryria.    Seleueos  enters  Macedonia  to  take  passes- 1 


,  sioa  of  the  kingdom.    He  ia  nssassinatcd  there  by  Cerannwe.    Aniioc  bus  Soter,  bis  son,  sws 

'  ceeds  liiin  in  the  kinirdom  of  Syria  , 

J - . J 


436 


THE  TAOUl. 


3^ 


ji.c.\ 


JiUrandeT^t  Saceutort, \ 

Ceraunus,  to  tecure  ihe'  kln^dotn  of  Macedonia  to  iiiraiclfv  puU  Iho  two  ebildir«a«f  I^T"! 
•imachuc  by  Aninoe  to  deatl^  and  banifthes  her  into  Samotliracia. 

The  republic  of  the  Achasant  reanmet  its  ancient  fonn,  which  it  bad  lostaodcr  PhilqpaaAl 
Alesander.  | 

Pyrrhufl,  kinff  of  £  pirns,  called  in  bj  the  Tareriiaes,  eDten  Italy  to  oaake  war  afaiaitl 
the  Romans.    Ho  fives  them  batde  for  the  first  time  near  Heraclea,  wbera  the  adTaaUfe 
is  entirely  on  his  side.    He  is  ag^aln  snccetsful  in  a  second  battla  fguf  ht  the  year  foUovor. 

Irruption  of  the  Oauls  into  Macedonia.    Ceraunus  fires  them  baUM,  ia  which  he  is  killed. 
Meleaeer  his  brother  succeeds  him. 
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Pyrrhus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sidlr,  which  ha  conquers. 
Sosthenes  drives  the  Qauls  out  of  Macadooisu    Ha  is  made  kiaf 


i 


there,  aad  re%as  twe 
years. 

Attempt  of  the  Oauls  u^a  the  temple  of  Delpoos. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,kin|of  EffypU  causes  the  holj  Scriptures  tb  be  translated  into  Greek.  | 

Death  of  Sostheaes.  Antigonus  Gronatus,  son  of  Poliorcntes,  who  reigned  afterwards  da> . 
ritt7  ten  years  in  Qreece,  makes  kimself  kin^  of  Macedonia  in  his  stead.  Antiochns,  kis; ' 
of  Syria,  disputes  Uie  possension  of  it  with  hiro.  Their  difference  termioates  by  the  auxri- , 
w^  of  Ant  if  onus  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucos. 

Antiochus  defeats  the  Oauls  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers  th'  eooatry  from  tJbetropprK^ 
sions.     By  this  victory  he  acquires  the  name  of  Soter. 

Pyrrhus  returns  ioto  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Rooians.  He  goes  to  Maceiloaia,  where 
he  attacks  and  defeats  Antigonus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  accoont  of  the  repotatioa  of  the  Romans*  sends  aa  embamy  i» 
them  to  demand  their  amity.  I 

Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  uege  of  Sparta,  and  caaaot reduce  it.  He  is  killed  the  nazt  vaar] 
at  the  siege  of  Argos.  I 

Aniigonns  Aonatus  makes  himself  master  of  Athene,  which  had  entered  iato  a  league 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  ngainst  him. 

Abantidas  makes  himself  tjrrant  of  Sicyon,  after  having  put  Clinias  its  covemor  to  death. 

Magus,  governor  of  Crronaica  and  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy  PhiUdelphua. 

Death  of  Philetasrus,  lung  and  founder  of  Pergamos.    Eomenes  his  nephew  succeeds  h'.m. 

Antiochus  Soter,  kiqg  of  pyria,  causes  his  son  Antiochus  to  be  proclaimed  king.  H<  dies 
«oon  after. 

Berosus  of  Babylon,  the  historian,  lived  about  this  time. 

Aocomodatbn  between  M^^  aud  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

War  between  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphusu 

Aratus,  the  sos  of  Clinias,  delivers  Sicyon  Irom  tyraoay*  and  unites  it  with  the  Achcvi 
league. 

Arsaces  revolts  against  Arathodes,  governor  for  AnUochus  in  the  couiAry  of  the  Parcbn 
sns.  About  the  same  time  Theodoras  governor  of  Bactriaaa  revolts,  aad  causes  himself  to 
be  declared  kii^  of  that  province. 

Treatv  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  puts  an  end  lo  the 
war.  By  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Antiochus  repudiates  Laodiee,  mhI  marries 
Berenice,  Ptolemy's  daughter. 

Agis,  kinff  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  Institctions  of  Lycurgus.  Leoni> 
das,  his  colleague,  is  deposed  for  refusing  to  consent  to  it<  Cleombrotns,  bis  S(m>ta4aw, 
reigns  in  his  stead. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.    Ptolemy  Evergetes  his  son  snccaeds  him. 

Ap(>ollonius  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 

Antiochus,  sumamed  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  u  poisoned  by  his  wife  Laodiee.  She  after- 
wards oauses  her  son  Seleucos  Calunions  to  be  declared  kii^. 

Berenice,  and  her  son  by  Antiochns,  are  assasuaated  by  Laodiee. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  Bereoice*s  brother,  undertakes  to  reveage  her  death.  He  makes 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Syria. 

The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  iato  aa  aCiaaee  to  aid  the  Idag  of  Syria  agaiaA 
Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Aratus  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Coriath. 

Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotns  seat  iato  bamshmeat,  and  Agis  pot  to  death. 

Death  of  Antigonne  Oooatus,  king  of  Macedonia.    Demetrius  his  soa  suceeeds  him. 

Seleocus.  king  of  Syria,  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus  Hierax  his  brother.  The  latt^ 
has  the  advantage  ia  a  batUe  near  Aaeyra  in  Oolatia. 

Death  of  Eumenes  kii^  of  Pergamos.    Attains  hb  coosln-germaa  Mcceeds  him. 

Eratosthenes,  the  Cyrenian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Everretes. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  is  seat  ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Death  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.    Aatigoaos,  guardian  of  Philip,  soa  of  D 
trius  suceeeds  him. 

Polycletus  of  Sioyoa.  a  famous  sculptor.  .  m 

Seleucus,  kinfc  of  Syria,  is  defeated  and  taken  {wisoaer  by  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthiaaa 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  rreat  victory  over  the  Achnans  and  Aratus. 

Seleucus  Callinious,  king  of  Syria,  ales  among  the  Parthians  of  a  fall  from  a  hone.  Se- 
leucus C«raunus  his  eldest  son  succeeds  htm. 

Antiochus  Hierax  is  assassinated  br  thieves  on  leaving  Egypt 

Amtus  defeats  Aristippos,  tyrant  or  Argos.  He  prevails. upon  Lyviades,  tyrant  of  Mega- 
lopolis, to  reoounce  the  tyranny,  and  causes  his  city  to  enter  into  the  Achsean  leagse. 

The  I^maos  send  a  iismoos  embassy  into  Oreece,  to  impart  to  the  Oreeks  the  treaty  they 
had  lately  concluded  with  the  lUvrians.    The  Corinthians  declaro  by  a  poHie  decree,  that 
they  shall  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.    The 
also  grant  them  the  freedom  of  Athens. 
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Aoiigoiiui.  king  of  M«cedou,by  the  Mtri^aetef  AraUii.'w  called  in  to  aid  the  Ache 
ai^ainst  the  LaceuamooiaiM. 

(Jlconieaet,  kiag  of  MefaVtpolie. 

Bmile  of  SeUiia,  followed  with  the  takiaf  of  Sparte  by  Antl^Dni. 

Death  of  Seleucus  CereoBos.  king  ot  Syria,    Antiochm  hU  brother,  fumamed  the  Ocaat. 
succeeds  him. 

The  ColoMus  of  Rhodei  is  thrown  dowo  by  a  ri«*t  earthqueke. 

Death  of  Ptclemy  Ereixetes.  kio^of  Egypt,    Ptolemy  Philopatorsacoeedt  him. 

The  Alolians  gam  a  rreat  rictory  at  Ctfhrm  over  the  Acheaos. 

AnUochos  reduces  Molon  aod  Alexander,  Who  had  rsvolted  against  him  two  yean  bafoM, 
ue  irst  in  Media,  the  second  in  Persia. 

Death  of  AaUgoniM,  king  of  Macodon.    Philip,  tba  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  him. 

(leomencs.  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  ItgypL    The  Laeedssmouians  elect  AcesitUk  attd 
Lyemrftts  to  succeed  him.  ^     *^ 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  Atolians,  in  favour  of  the  Acheans. 

Hermias,  prime  minister  of  Antiochut,  u  put  to  death  by  thet  prince*s  order. 

Battle  of  Kaphia,  between  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  PhUip  king  of  MacedMi  ij^i  tS*  Acbeans  on  the  one  Aim, 
an-  the  iEtorians  on  the  other,  which  puU  an  end  to  the  waroi  the  allies. 

Antiochus  besieges  Achaus.  who  had  revolted,  in  Sardls,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  reaft 
he  IS  delirered  up  by  the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 

Hanoibal*s  alliance  with  Philip  kinr  of  Macedon. 

Philip  receives  a  considerable  bbwfrom  the  Roman*  at  the  steg e  of  ApoUonia. 

Carneades,  founder  of  a  new  academy. 

Antiochus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  province  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoka  of  the  Syrian 
empire,  and  effects  it  in  the  space  of  seven  yean. 

Alliance  of  the  iKtolians  with  the  Romans.  Attains  king  of  Perramos  eoUn  into  iL 
The  LacedsDmonians  accede  to  it  some  time  after. 

Famous  battle  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  JEtolians  near  Elia.  PhildiM»> 
men  distinguishes  himself  in  it.  "^ 

Battle  of  Mantinea,  wherein  fhUopoBmen  defeats  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  do- 
.ishes  in  lu    Nobis  is  set  in  his  place.  >  r    — »  i— 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  AU  the  allies  on  both  sides  ai«  i*- 
tiudcd  in  it. 

Polybius  is  sold  to  have  been 'born  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  £gypt 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time  only  five  yean  old,  sooceede  him. 

League  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  against  tbo  yoong  kiv 
of  Egypt-  • 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  island  of 
Chioe.  That  prince's  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cyaneans  seems  to  be  properly  dated  the  follow' 
injr  rear. 

Philip  bcsieg:es  and  takes  Abydos.- 

The  Romans  decUre  war  with  Philip.  P.  Solpitios  is  appointed  to  oomnaad  ia  it  Ho 
gains  a  considerable  victory  near  the  town  of  Octolopha  b  Macedon. 

Villicus  succeeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  akmy  against  Philip.  The  year  follow- 
ing Flaminios  is  sent  to  succeed  Villicus. 

Aauochus,  king  of  Syria.  subjecU  Palestine  and  Cmlotyria. 

The  Achasans  declare  for  the  Romans  against  Philip. 

Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Flaminius. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Spurta,  declares  for  the  Romans.    The  B«BOtlaai  do  the  lUM. 

Death  of  Attahis,  Icinr  of  Pergamns.    Eomenes  socceedf  him. 

Battle  of  Cynoscephale,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory  over  Philip. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  whic(  puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to  be  assured  whoiher  tha 
p  aiots  against  him  were  justly  founded. 

Conspiracy  of  Scopes  the  iKtolian,  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  discovered  and  pnniakoi. 

Flaminios  makes  war  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 

PhilnnoBmen  gains  a  considerable  advantaro  over  Nabis,  near  Sparta. 

The  iCtolians  resolve  to  seize  Demetrius,  Chaleis,  and  Sparta,  by  treachery  and  stratagom. 

Nahis  is  killed.     Philopcrmen  inakf  s  the  Lacedsbmonians  enter  into  the  Achsean  leai^oe. 

Antiochus  goes  to  Orcece  to  tbe  aid  of  the  iEtolians.  The  Romans  declare  war  agaiart 
him,  and  soon  after  defeat  biro  near  the  strait  of  Thermopyle. 

Battle  of  Magnesia,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  betwoea 
tha  Romans  and  Antiochds,  which  had  subristed  about  two  years. 

Tbe  philosopher  Panastios  wa9  bom  about  this  time. 

The  consul  Fulvins  forces  the  j^Ctolians  to  submit  to  tha  Romans.  MaaLna,  his  colleofos, 
almont  at  the  same  time,  subjects  all  the  Gaols  in  Asia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  eniies,  supported  by  Phllopceaiett,  bappeaad 
this  year. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  kin^  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  of  Jopittr  ^alnt,  whi«h  be 
entorfd  in  order  to  plunder  it.    Seleucus  Philopator  succeeds  him. 

Fhilopamen  is  taken  before  Messeneby.Democrates  and  put  to  death. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  is  unjustly  accused  by  his  brother  PofMHi,] 
iind  put  to  death.  i 

:va:h  of  I'tolfmv  Epiphanes  king  of  Egypt.     Ptolemy  Philometer  foeeaeds  bik.  J 

Dciith  of  I'hilip,  king  of  Macedon.    Perseos  h*«  son  succeeds  him.  ! 

'  '  .   »     »  -■  ■■..  ■  .1         '  ■^J 
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SeUueot  Pkilopator.  kmg  of  Sjiia.  is  poboM4  bj^  H«li«doff««, 
b«for«  to  Uk«  Jcnit&lem.      H«  i*  wcceeded  by  AatwcJii »  Eptf  "^ 

Aotiochw  KpiphaiM*  emiuet  Onias  the  bif  h-priest  of  J^wma 
Jatoa  in  htt  placo* 

War  batweea  AnUoohut  mad  PtoUmr  Philomottrw 

The  Romans  dedaro  war  against  Feneus.    That  priaoo  baa 
batUo  a«ar  tba  nr«r  Paaeva. 

Aotiocbus  Epipbanes  oubet  bimself  naalor  of  •!!  Egjpt    Ho 
rasalam,  wbars  bo  coouoiu  iiabo«rd-4f  enottioa. 

Th«  Alexaodriaas.  in  tba  rooi^of  PbUonotor.  trb*hailallaBiato  dM  haadaof 
make  Ptoleniy  Urerfotea.  bis  younfof  bwUior,  bif. 

Philomoter  is  sot  at  liborty  tba  tamofaar.  a«d  uitat  wMb  hto  bivtbor.    Thai 
ees  Aatiocbus  to  vtoow  tba  if«r.    -  . 

Paulus  AHmilias  is  cbaif ad  witb  tba  MaoodoMaa  war,  afateat  Paraa— .    Ho  gaSM  a  fi 
victory  oror  that  prioco  na«r  PfdoOt  wbsab  poM  as  aa4  to  dM  Idag^dom  of  JMoodon- 
was  not  reduced,  boweror,  into  a  pvoriaoo  of  tba  Wsaaa  oapira,  tall  tvoaty  yoan  alter. 

The  nraitor  AaiciaosubjooUlU/rioiatbirty  dajra. 

Popilius,  one  of  tbe  ambassadors  acat  by  tba  Kowaa  ila  Egyyt,  ibBf  »■  Aotiochia 
it,  an  J  cpna  ^  an  acooawiodatioo  witb  tbo  two  bfoibors. 

Aotiocbus,  osasporatod  at  wb«t  bad  bappoaai  ia  EfTpl.  tnaa  Ua  rafo  afaiost  tbe  Jevt 
and  sends  Appollooius  to  Jemsaloak. 

Tbe  same  year  be  publisbos  o  4ocreo  to  oblifo  all  Dalioaa  isaabjoetioa  to  bin,  to 
Ibeir  owa  nUfiom  a«d  OAaiem  «o  bii.     TlMalaw  ooaaaaM  aonial 
Jewt. 

AntioobBsyooaiapooiooto  JawaaUia,  toaoobsaordotipwtaaaaeiutiaa  Tbo  martyrdom 
of  tbe  Maccabees,  and  the  dealb«f  Eloaaar,  bapooaod  at  tbat  tiaM. 

Paulas  .Vniilitts  abaadoas  the  fitioaof  Epiros  lobo  plaailsrad  by  bit  anay.for  bavinf  takeo , 

Crtwith  Perseus.    Tbe  Acbmana*  sospoctod  of  baviar  iasowod  tbat  prioco.  are  aeot  la' 
»me  to  firo  an  anioaaA  of<4tooif  onduot.    Tbo  aoaalo  baaiab  Ibam  into  different  towcs  of 
luly.from  whence  they  are  not  suffered  to  return  boaM^^  aavoatoaa  yoaro  aAcr.    Polyblos 
wasof  ,tbisp«Mibor.  t 

Pnistas,  king  of  Bithynia,  foos  to  Komo.  EoBoaoi  loaf  of  PorgaaMM  ia  not  permitted 
tffontarit.         . 

Death  of  Mattathias.  Judas  his  son  snoeeeds  bim,  aad  foiai  aaay  ▼ktortos  or^  tiie 
generals  of  AotioobttS. 

Aaliochus  Epipbanes  is  ropaleed  before  Eiymaiiy  wboro  bo  iatoadod  to  phiader  the  temple. 
He  raarches,tOW|«rdf  Jnda^.wilb  dosifp  to  oitoraunata  tba  Jawa.  Tba  band  of  God  strikes 
bia  on  the  wa^r*  Md  bo  diet  witb  tho  moat  o&qutsiio  tannoata.  AiUfawtbaa  Eupator,  bis  eeo. 
•ooceo^biak 

Antiocbua  Eupator  aareboi  Moiasl  Jorasaleni.  Ho  b  tooa  aAar  oMigad  to  mnra  iaio 
Syria,  ia  order  to  expel  Philip  of  Aatiocb,  who  bad  aado  bioMolf  Moater  of  bb  capttaL 

Difference  between  Philomoter,  king  Of  Egypt,  and  Pbysooa,  bia  brother,  which  docsaot 
terminate  till  after  the  expiration  of  five  yoasa. 
.   OoUvitts*  aoihasaaidor  for  tbo ■Ronana  in  Syida, ia iJailsd. 

Demetrius  Sotor,  the  ooo  of  Soloaoua  Pbilopotor,  ffiaa  fitoai  Roaao,  wboro  ho  had  been 
kapt  aa  a  ^lastago^to  .Sfria^wbara  ba  oaasaa  Anttoahaa  Eapatar  to  bo  pat  u  death,  aad 
seiaes  the  throne. 

Death  of  Jndas  Maeoabmaa» 

Demetrius  is  acknowladvod  king  of  Syria  by  tbo  Roaaaa. 

Death  of  Eumenes.  king  of  Pergaauis.    Attabs 

War  batwoan  Aftr'nt  aadltruMaa 

Alexander  Bala  protends  to  bo  the  aoa  of  Aatioonas  Bpipbaaoa,  aad  ia  that  qaality 
altf  ntpla  teioaaaebiwaslf  to  beacknowlodgad  biag  of  Syri  t. 

A^driacas  of  Adraiairttiuai  arotanda  W  bo  the  sen  of  Poreoaa,  aad  aadsrlakoi  to  caan 
himself  to  bo  declared  king  of  Maeodoaia.  Ho  ia  ciuai|aawd,  tafcan,  aad  aaat  to  Roaso  by 
Metellus. 

.    Domotfftai  Sotoria  Mllod  l»a  batUo  botwooa  bia  aad  Alamaadar  lain.    His  death 
loarot  tbo  latter  in  posaosiion  of  tbe  empire  of  Syria. 

Macedoa  ia  reduood  iatoa  proriacaof  tbo  EoaMa  Eoplra. 
,    T«wb»o> in  Acbaiapraaotad by  DassM  aad Crilolaas.    Tba  nsBiiaiwisaiM  aaat  tiatbor 
ky  the  Romans  are  iosaltaA* 

Hetallnt  goes  to  Achala,  where  ba  gaias  soTeral  adraatagas  erar  tba  AohsBoas.  M aa^ 
uius  succeeds  him  {  aad,  after  a  great  battle  aoar  Leaaopatra,  takea  Coriaik.  aad  ealirBlf 
dsaieliihii  it 

Greece  is  redaood  iaIo*  Boaiaa  proviaoa,  aader  the  aana  of  tbe  provfaMO  of  Acbaia. 


'lie  sefael  of  tbaikMory  of  fbo  WafS  rfSyrim  it  wtmk  9m^kfi  /  ftr  wkiek  n 
Btpmrat*  tijrom  f Aal  v^  tk§  Egyptimn$t  in  or^er  lo  eomplele  ill  dfcrowofafy* 


rcosoa  /  sAall 


Syrim. 


J^^fypt 


Demetrius  Nieator,  sea  ofl 
Dcmetriai  Sotor.  dolieats  Al4*x<     Aatioohus,  sumamod 
aader  Bala,  aad  aaoanda  the  ion  of  Bala,  supported 
tbroao.  phon,  mnkes  himself 

part  of  the  kingdom 
Tryphon  gets  Jonathon 


lod  Theoa,|ter. 
•d  by  Try-lther 
master  of  I 

lathon  into! 


Death  of  Ptolemy  Philoaia- 
Ptojemy  Physcoo  bi«  bro- , 
■BMods  hu3.  ' 
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Jii»  bands,  and  pot*  hun  to  4l««U> 
at  Floleroaa.    The  rear  iol- 
lowiof  he  nardcn  nit  papU 
Ukmm  AaiioAhua.  and  teUet  thalu^i 
~  MOf  0^ 

Antiocbot  8idet«t»  th«  f- 
eoad  ton  of  Demethut  Soter^ 
mairiot  Cleopatra,  the  wHit  of 
hit  brother  Demetriot  Nicator  i 
tod  after  haviQcpul  Tnrphoa 
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Ikarateli: 

AtttioclMit  Sidetet  betieget 
Johtnwet  Hjreaaut  in  Je«' 
kn,  aad  takM  the  oity  bj 


,ain  la  Synn. 


r«rin«>triati.  killed br  Alei- 
anier  Zebiaa.  who  ta'ket  Mi 
place,  and  oamet  himtelf  to  IM 
acknowledfdd  kinc  of  Syria. 

Scleocot  V.  elMft  ion  of 
Demetrius  Nicator,  is  di>clarr 
kiof,  and  toon  ttfter  killed 
Cleopatra.      Antioehut  Orjr* 
pin  saeceedt  him. 

Cleopatra  attemptt  to  poifMi 
Grypusand  it  poisoned  faertelC 


AntJochot  niarcbet  afalnat 
the  Harthiant.  and  faint  manj 
adrabtares  over  then.  They 
tend  back  Deaetrin  tiM  year 


Death  of 
Pergaant. 
phe 
sueceedt 


Attaint  kiBf  ef 
AttaJus,  hit  ■•> 
d  PhUMnaMi; 
lie  rrifat  f 


The  erueltiet  of  Phyteoa  at 
Alexandria  ablife  atott  of  the 
inhabitaott  to  ^ait  the  place. 


(AttalsiFhilometer,  kinfrof 
iryaant,  at  bit  death  icH\  ei  i 
hit  doaiaiont  to  the'  Uoman 
people.        Aiidronicus  seize f 

(The  contol  Perpenna  clr><  j 
fitati   Aodronicut,  and    M-nda ' 

B  to  Rome.      The  kin^dtut  | 
of   Pemmus  is  reduced   tlie  > 
^ear  followinr  into  a  Rrmnn 
provinc*^  bjr  Manius  Aquilius  ) 

Ph^tcon  repudistes  Cleopa- 
tra, hu  first  wife,  and  marriet 
hcr^aof  hterof  the  same  name. 
He  it  soon  a^r  obliged  to  fl]r« 
and  the  Alexaodnaos  giro 
the  fov^mment  to  Cleopatra* 
whom  he  nad  repudiated. 

Phytcon    re-asceodt   the 
throne  of  KfTpt 


Yd     ZebiMb  MWUdbfOfy- 
bj  pM,  aai  diet  MOB  aAnr* 
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Daath  of  Pbjtcoa.  Ptola- 
Aatlochoi  tiM  Cy9MMiiaB,lBiT  Lathynie  tucceedt  faiai. 
ms  of  CleepaUa  aai  Aatio-  Cleopatra,  hit  mother  obruret 
ehot  Sldetet,  tnhat  ■mt  a-|bin  to  repudiate  Cleopatra,  Bit 
OrjpBt.  fia  hat  the  Mdett  titter,  and  toBMtijSa- 
wortt  ia  the  baftBBiqg  ;  butbensu  hit  younf ett. 
tWB  yaart  after  oohne  bW  bio*|  Cleopatra,  qu^cn  of  Egypt, 
thar  to  ditride  thafcuifdomof  ||iret  tae  kingdom  af  Cypcat 


^^ 


Pbjfcoa  glret  hit  danghter 
in  aianiofe  to  Orjrput  king  of 
Syria. 


Syria  with  him. 


Clodpitia  dfiret  La(fcyMi| 
oat  of  Xgrpt,  aad  plaeoi  Uil 
brother  AJexaadar  apea  thaj 
*^roae.  ■ 

Sigaal  Tlcteiyof  LathyMil 
er  AJexaader  kiiy  ef  tiM) 
iwa.  apoa  tba  baabef  Ika 


Death  of  Orrput.  Seleocns 
nls  son  succeeds  bira. 

Seleocot  it  defeated  by  Eu- 
sebet,  and  burned  b  If  opeoea* 
tin. 

Antiochtis,  brother  ol  Se'e- 
ucot,  ^nd  second  son  of  Gry 


pot,  attamet  the  diadem.    H< 

IS  preaeatly  after  defeated  by 

Ettsebet,  and  drowned  in  the 


tOD. 


Alesaoder,  her    yoaagatt 


prer 

Jews, 

Jordan. 

Cleopatra  fercei  Lathrnit  to 
raise  the  tiege  of  Ptoleipais, 
aad  taket  that  city  henrlf. 

Cleopatra  takes  her  dau^b 
ter  Selena  from  Latlivros.  and 
AatioeliBttha  CyskBBiaab'  aket    her  many  i^otiochat 
defeated,  and  pot  to  death.     |the  Cyaioenian. 

Aotiochus  tatthtttthe 
of  the  Cyxiceaiaa,  caatet  him- 
It  to  be  declared  klar.    Ha 
maniet  Seleaa  tfao  widow  of 
Oiyptn. 
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Ariarathes  IV. 


ArUrathes  V 


VI. 


ArUrathei 
Hhilopator. 
Ariarathes  VII. 


i^raaces  I.  founder  of  the 
Parthian  empire. 

ArMces  II.  brother  to  Um 
first. 

Priapatiot. 

Phraatei  I. 


them  wat  Mithridate*  I V.  greet 
rrand-father  of  Mithridatei  the 
Great. 


91  Ariarathet  VIII.  MHhri. 
datri,  kiog  of  Pooiut,  pots  him 
to  d<rath,  aod  sets  hit  son  upoo 
the  throne.  Soon  after,  Aria- 
rathes IX.  takes  Cappadocia 
from  the  son  of  Mitbridates. 
who  is  presently  after  re-estab- 
lished bj  his  father 

Sjrlla    enters    Cappadocia. 

dnres  the  son   of  Mithndates 

lout  of  it,  and  sets  Ariobarzanes 

I.  u)>oD  the  throne. 

Tigraoes.  king  of  Armenia, 
drives  Ariobarxaoesoot  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  reinstates  the  son 
of  Mithridatea. 


Mithndates  1. 

Phraates  II. 

Artabanos.  After  a  ._.^ 
short  rei^B,  he  it  suceeedad  br 
Mithndates  I  who  retfoa  A 
jean. 
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dfttealV. 


■oa  of   Mithn 
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Sjlla  obliges  Mithndates  to 
restore  Cappadocia  to  Ariobar- 
aanes.  Tigranes  dispossesses 
him  o4l  a  second  time.  After 
the  war  with  Mithridates,  Pom* 
pe^  reinstates  Ariobarsanes. 
Hu  reifpo,  and  the  very  short 
one  of  his  son,  continues  down 
to  about  the  jear  3968. 


^ 


Beginning  of  the  war  be- 
tween Mithndates  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Mithridates  caoses  all  tka 
Romans  in  Asia  Minor  to  b« 
massacred  in  one  day. 

Archrlaus,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates,  seizes 
Athens  and  most  of  the  cities 
of  Greece. 

Sylla  19  charged  with  the 
war  against  Mithridates.  Ho 
retakes  Athens  after  a  lung 
sieve. 

Vi<^ior7  of  SylU  over  the 
geoeml»  of  Mithridates  near 
Cheronea.  He  gains  a  Meofti 
battle  Kuon  aft«>r  at  Orcho- 
menos. 

Tr«':ity  of  peace  between 
Milliritsit'  »  Bntl  Sylla,  which 
tormina t I'd  thp  war 

Mithridates  puts  his  son  to 
death. 

Second  war  between  M}tljrl< 
dates  and  the  Romans.  It  last 
ed  nearly  thfee  years. 

Mithndalei   makes  an 
ance  with  Sertorius. 

Beginning  of  the  tbir^ 

of  Mithridates  aj^ainst  the  Ro- 
icans.     LucuUus  and  Cotta  ar« 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- . 
man  armv.  ' 

Cotta  isdefeUed  by  sea  aatf' 
land,  and  forced  to  shut  him- 
self op  in  Chalcedon.  Lucol- 
lus  roes  to  his  aid. 

Mithridates  forms  the  siege 

of  Cysicom.    LucuUus  ol.llges 

him  to  raise  it  at  the  end  of  two 

ears,  and   pursues  and  beats 

im  near  th*;  Grunicirs. 

Mithridates  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Cabirw  He  retires 
to  Tigrwnes. 

ILucuIIms  d«cl«rrs  wur  against 
Tig;raues,  and  soon  after  4a- 
(  -Its  him,  atMl  takas  Tiicnin*. 
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3630 


3937 


3038 


'3939 
:3948 

.3950 


;3953 

998*2 
3973 


3301 


3523 
3i25 


61 


67 


66 


66 
66 

54 


61 

49 
31 


503 


35301484 


,.1."i3.' 

i.i:>j3 
'v.., 


r. '■ 


,f*.  >'' 


3r.o.% 


Cofpadocim. 


I       Parthian  Riitfir*. 


I 


fotUU9» 


ArbbarsMMt  II  l«    «!•  it  pot 

to  death  br  Crmius. 

Arianithes  X. 

M.  Antooy  drives  Ariaratfaes 
out  of  Cappadocia.  and  seta 
Archelaus  in  his  place.  On 
the  ^atkof  that  prn)o*{  «liioh'|tle  of  Cams 
happened  in  the  jear  of  the 
worM  403S,  Cappadocia  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province 


Mithfidataa,  eldctt  too  of 
Phraatea. 

Orodei. 

Unfortaoate  espeditioo  of 
Craasns  against  tiM  PftitUans. 


Veotidius.  general  of  the  Ro- 
mans, gains  a  victorj  over  the 
Partbiaos,  which  retrieves  the 
honour  they  had  lost  at  the  bat- 


SyraeusiT 


Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  foooded  in  the 
yoar  of  the  world  3391 ;  bafere  Cbri«t  1Q9. 


I'^irst  appeamfte*  of  O«loa. 


481 

179     Oelon  is  elected  kiof  of  Sjmenfe.  He  reifm 
five  or  six  years. 

472      Hiero  I.    He  retfni  11  years. 

101  i    Thrasybulus.  In  a  year*s  time  h«  is  expened 
by  bis  tubjects. 

CK)      1'he  Syracosans  enjoy  their  liberty  daring 
sixiv  years. 

11?      The  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Sa- 

H  :  i^esto,  undertake  the  siege  of  Syracuse  under 
their  g^eneral    Nicias.    They  are  obliged  to 
raise  it  at  the  end  of  two  years.    The  Syraco- 
sans pursue  and  defeat  them  entirety. 
Beginning  of  Dioav«<*ts  the  Elder. 

Dionyvios.  after  ha  nog  deposed  the  ancient 
raagis'rates  of  Syracuse,  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  new  ones,  and  soon  after  causes  hioiaelf 
to  be  declared  generalissimo. 

Revolt  of  the  Syracosans  against  Dionystos, 
upon  account  of  tM  takinr  ofOela  hy  the  Car 
tha'iniaos.  It  is  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracosans,  by 
t  ae  of  the  conditions  of  which  Syracuse  is  to 
continue  in  subjection  to  Dtonysios.  He  estab- 
lishes the  tyranny  .n  his  own  person. 

New  troubles  at  Syracuse  against  Diooysius. 
l99|He  finds  means  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Dion^sius  makes  great  preparattens  for  a  new 
wor  with  the  Carthagiaians. 


Ml 

II).' 
I). 


I  'I 


certa,  the  capital  of  AnmtmM    } 

Loculios  defottts  Tigraoas ! 
and  Mithridatea,  who  had  joia-  | 
ed  their  lbt«cs  Bear  the  nver 
Arsamia. 

Mitbridaie*  recovers  all  his 
domioioiis,  is  eoaac^aeace  of 
the  BisooderMaodings  that  take 
place  in  the  Roman  army. 

P^oipey  b  appointed  to  snc  - 
eeed  Lncullus.  He  gains  ma  - 
ny  adraotages  over  Mithr>- 
dates,  and  obliges  him  to  fly. 

Tigraoes  attrrenders  himself 
to  Pompey. 

Pomoey  makes  himself  mas- 
terof  CaiDa.iowhich  the  trea- 
sures of  Mithridates  were 


op* 
Death  of  Mithridates. 


Pbai^ 


naces  his  son,  whom  the  army 
had  elected  kia^^,  si^bmits  km 


Erson  aod 
»mans. 


domunoaa  to  the, 


Cmrthmg*,' 
founded  in 


year 


of  the 


Carttoage  was  founded  in  the 
world  J158.  before  Christ  846. 

First  treaty  between  the  Cartbagiqiaas  and 
Romans.^  It  appears  that  the  Cartkurimaat 
had  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  beibre  this 
treaty,  as  they  were  in  poeseamon  of  part  of  it 
when  itwas  concluded :  hot  what  jrear  they  did 
so  is  not  known. 

The  CarthaginiaM  make  on  aHiaace  with 
Xerxoft. 


The  CarthaginiaM,  onier  Aaulear,  attack 
the  Ore^  aetUed  in  Sicity    Thejr  an 
by  OeloOk 


The  CMthagUanc  eead  twept  wm$m  Ha*  • 

oibal.  to  aid  the  people  ef  ScfWU  ng  aiMt  the 
Syracoeaas.  I 

I 

Hannibal  and  Imilcoa  are  Mot  to  conqncr  f  V 
cUy.  They  opna  the  eampaifn  with  the  tia^ 
of  Agrigentom. 


The  war  eairied  on  by  the 
Sicily  b  terminaUd  by  a  trMty  nf 
the  8 


THE  TABLB. 


453 


'-■^ 


8yrneu$€» 


I 


96071397      MasMcre  of  all  the  Carthaf  iniau  io  SicUj, 


•615  389 


MSS 


9643 


M4I3M 


9646 


372 


mmwacn  oi  an  uic  ^anoafiDiaiu  lo  sicuj,      imucoQgoet  lo  Sicily  witJt  utmnar  to  carty 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  which  Dio-  oo  the  war  af  aintt  OioD/giw.    It  »mmtM  four 
artius  caoaed  to  b«  nrn<fied  to  them  by  a  her-  or  fere  years, 
aid,  whom  he  despatched  lo  Carthaf  a. 

Dk>oj»iu8  takes   Rhe^m  by  eapitu!*tloB. 
The  nest  yerr  he  breaks  the  treaty,  and  makaai 
himself  inasturof  it  af  aia  by  force. 

Death  of  iJionyaius  the    Elder-    His   aoa. 


3C» 


356 


Dionyslns  th«  Touofer,  succeeds  him.  By  the 
adrtca  of  Dion,  hu  brother-i».Uw,  b«  causes 
Plato  to  come  to  dm  court 

Dion  baniihed  by  the  ordar  of  DiooyriM*  ro- 
utes into  Peloponnesua. 

Diooysius  makes  Aral*  hb  sister,  the  wife  of 
Dioo.  marry  Timoerates,  one  of  his  friaods. 
That  treatment  makes  Dioo  rsiolre  to  attack 
the  tyrant  by  open  force. 

Dion  oblif  es  Diooysius  to  abandon  Syvaouaa. 
HaseUsail  forluly. 

Callippus  caoses  Dion  to  be  assassiaatad,Mid 
''*''^es  himself  master  of  Syracoae,  wfaara  bo 
iraicbs  about  thirteen  montlji. 
3641  ^7|  Hipparinos,  brother  of  Diooysius  tb«  Toonr- 
er,  drives  Callipous  out  of  Syraonsa,  and  estab- 
lishes himself  in  nis  plaea  for  two  yaars. 

D'lonysiat  raiastatad. 


! 


3654  350 


3656  343 


8657 
9653 


8173  333  wMtataa. 


9635  319 


3794  380 


37i7 


37i9  275 


3736 
3741 

3743 


36l|ro,  who  was  at  first  arainst  him.  comes  to  an 
accommodation  with  him,  and  rnakaa  an  alli- 
ance with  tne  Romans. 


3745  259 


374» 


3750  354 


8755  949 


3756  243 


3763 


3767  337 


8776 


347 
346 


•277 


3A8 
-26d 


355 


241 


The  SfyraoMADS  call  inTimolemi  totbairatd. 


Dioariiui  is  forced  by  Tuoolaoo  to  sarrander 
himseli,  and  retire  to  Corinth. 

Ttmolaoo  abolishes  tyranny  at  Syracoae,  and 
throuf  hoot  Sieily,  tb«  liberty  of  which  he  rc- 


Affttboelat  OMkat  hfansalf  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 


Sacond  traatr  of  poaea  conebidad  batwean 
tha  Romans  ana  CartbafiDlaoa. 

The  Carthafiirfaaa  make  a  new  attempt  to 

Ue  Sicily.    They  are  defeated  by  Timole- 

on,  who  was  sent  by  tha  Corinthians  to  the  aid 

of  the  Syracusaos.  j 

Uanno  a  citizen  of  Cartbaga,  forms  the  do- 

ufB  of  makiojf  himself  master  of  bis  country. 

Embassy  of  Tyra  to  Cartbafa*  to  da maad  aid 


assr 

Ale 


ai^ainst  Alexander  tba  Oraat. 


Baf  inninf  of  tba  wart  batweaa  tb«  Garth*' 

A  Roman  lafion  saiaas  Rbefinm  by  traaeb-J 
»ry.  I    Tba  Cartbafiaians  send  Mafo  witb  a  fleet 

Hiero  and  Artcmldoms  are  made  supreme  to  aid  the  Romans  ai^ainst  I^rrrfaos. 
magistrates  by  the  Syracusan  troops. 


Hiero  is  declared  kini;  by  the  Syracusans. 
Appi'is  Claudius  foes  to  Sicily  to  aid  the 
Maroertioas  against  the  Carthaf  tnians.      Hie- 


Hiaro  aaads  tba  Cartbafiaiaos  aid  agaiaat 
tbaforaifa 


Begiaaiiy  of  tba  flrst  Punic  war  wltb  tba  j 
Romaas.    It  coatinoes  twenty- four  years.  ' 


Tba  Romans  besiafe  the  Cartbaf iniaas  ia  I 
Agrifontum,  and  take  tba  city  after  a  siege  of 
scTen  months.  1 

Sea-fight  between  tha  Romans  and  CatbagV*  I 
nians,  near  the  Coast  of  MtIo.  | 

Sea-fight  near  Ecnomus  lo  Sicily. 

Regnms  in  Africa.    He  is  taken  prisonar. 

Xantbippus  coibes  to  the  aid  of  toe  Cartba- 
giniaaa. 

Regulo.  b  sent  to  Roma  to  propose  tba  am- 
change  of  prisoners.    At  his  return  tba  Carlba 
ginians  put  bim  to  death  with  tha 
tonaants. 

Siege  of  Lilybnura  by  the  Romaaa. 


Defeat  of  tb<)  Carthaginians  near  tba  U 
of  Agates,  followed  by  a  treaty,  wbiob 
end  to  the  first  Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  arainst  tha  foreign  i 
ries.  it  continoes  three  vears  and  four  _ 

Tha  Carthaginians  gfre  up  Sardinia  to  tb 

omaos.  and  epCHT"  ^  IfT  ^^^"*  ^^^  Ulaatt. 

Arailear  is  killed  in  Spain.     Asdnibal,  aia 
son-in-law,  socceeds  him  in  the  command  of  Iha 

army* 
Hanniba)  is  sent  into  Spain  at  the  reqaaal  af 

his  uncle  Asdnibal. 
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•"M^IW 


Il»rH>7<w.tlii( 


Humnrniua  ibindaiH  Ui«  /HI J  at  Ibt  I 


fl*  SjneaAB.  kAer  k  iia^  Af  ^i 


Hianib>]  enlcn  lulf,  ud  (tLaa  th(  kMdH 
H.^nlhil  decou  Fmbim  It  >faa  Knit  if 


AKbi*^  li  dtltoUl  a  Br*U  kf  »•  M« 


Th*  tn  ScipUM  •»  Voiti  U  S| 


Bone,  u j  biucfci  it.  Tha  BomiHioutnerBki  C^ih. 

aci[iioiukei  hifDHirDMlarof  ill  9puD.     H«  U  nuJa  comul  Iba  jmmt  hUowimf,  ami  \ 
HkfleiM  iM  riwallad  tvlbc  aid  aFhai  ctmntrj. 

Trulfsr. piles  Wwita  tba  CudUfiDimiB  ul  RouBI,  wllkb  pMI  u  wj  to  At  •■• 

Fiftj  jnn  tkpHj  bamin  Ihc  end  •>{  Uis  McasJ  u4  Iht  befUidat  of  Um  tMiJ  Pi 

HuiiibakliiiHdt'praUKof  Cutb>(*,  udnfanBi  tlis  agmn  of  Jntlct  ■■<  Oitaur 

JriKi  u  euiT  tfct  «r  iolo  lulr- 
iDlcrruiv  orKunibi]  ud  Scipis  II  E).ti(BK 

Hunibil  MkEi  nru(i  ia  Ihi  Ulud sT CnU,  Is  unl j  btiBg  itUnni  up  ta  Um  Hiimim 

H>iiDJI»l  abuidiiiii  lh>  iilud  vt  Gnu,  Is  uk*  nfdf*  «ltb  PnaWd  Uif  sf  Bilhjvls. 


hftutifld  b/  tba  RonadB.  1 
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PRINCIPAL  MATTERS  IN  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


INDEX. 


AB 


AC 


A-BANTI-DAS  makes  biiii»elf  tyrant  of  Si 
eyon,  iH.  365. 

A'bM,  king  oi'  ArgcM,  1. 413. 

Ab-do-lon'y-iniid  i»  pli;i  sd  upon  the  tJirone  of  Sidon 
against  liis  will,  ul.  110;  bis  answer  to  Alexan- 
der, ibid. 

\  be'  oxt  aSpaniardt  bis  treachery,  1.  231. 

\b-ra-da'tes,  king  of  Susiana,  engages  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  Cyrus,  i.  323;  be  Is  killed  in  the  bottle  of 
Thymbra,  331. 

A'bra-bam  goes  to  Eg]rpt  with  Sarah,  L  130 ;  the 
Scripture  places  turn  yexj  near  Nimrod;  and 
why,  273. 

A-broc'o-mas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Artazerxes 
Mnemon's  army^  marches  against  Cynis  the 
younger,  it  S50. 

Ab'sa-lom.  brother  of  Alexander  Janneus,  Vr. 
Sn ;  he  U  taken  (vlsoner  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 272. 

Ab-o-ti'tes,  eovemor  of  Susa  for  Darius,  sarren- 
ders  that  place  to  Alexander,  ill.  143 ;  who  makes 
him  governor  of  Surinam,  143. 

A-b/dos,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Philip,  !▼.  0, 
9lc.  :  tragical  end  of  that  city,  11. 

A-cade-my,  founded  at  Alexandria  under  the 
name  of  Mussum,  ilL  306. 

Ac-ar-na'nl-ans,  people  of  Greece,  their  courage, 
UI.433. 

Ac'ci-us.    See  Atticus. 

A-che'ans.  settled  by  Achaus  in  Peloponnesus,  1. 
415 ;  institution  of  their  conunoo  weaJ|^  ill.  3d4  ; 
their  government,  cities  of  which  the  Achcan 
league  Is  formed  at  first.  Ibid. ;  cities  which  join 
It  aftcrwardu,  ibid. ;  chiefs  who  rendered  the  re- 
public so  flourishing,  431,  438.  The  Achsians 
enter  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  384 ;  aHer  sufler- 
tng  many  losses  they  call  in  Antlgonus  to  their 
aid,  387;  in  a  war  with  the  iEtolians,  thev  have 
recourse  to  Philip,  412;  they  declare  for  the  Ro- 
mans against  that  prince,  iv.  24 ;  they  join  with 
the  Rontons  against  Autiochus,  56 ;  flieir  cruel 
treatment  of  many  Spartans,  81 ;  they  subject  the 
Messenlans,  97;  they  send  deputies  to  Rome  con- 
semlng  Sparta,  100 ;  Callicrates,  one  of  thoir  de- 
puties, betrays  them,  ibid  ;  they  resolve  to  share 
with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of  the  war 
against  Perseus,  165;  they  are  suspected  by  the 
BU>man^  199 ;  cruel  treatment  of  thern  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  ibid.;  troubles  in  Achaia,  211 ;  theAcheans 
declare  war  against  the  Lacedemonians,  ibid. ; 
they  insult  the  Roman  commissioners,  ibid.;  tliey 
engage Bceotia end Clialcis  tojcln  them, 212;  thejr 
are  defeated  by  Metdlu8,213;  ani  afterwards  by 
Mummius,  ibid.  4tc. ;  Achaia  is  i o^uced  into  a 
Roman  province,  9'*^ 

A-cho'me-nes,  broiuer  of  Xerxes,  n.  -vJ. 

A-chs'me-nes,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnenon,  Is 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  army  sent  by  tbf  prir>ce 
gainst  E^ypk  U.  100;  be  is  killed  in  a  batUe,  ibid. 


.\-chaf>'ti9,  K)n  of  Xuthus,  founder  of  the 
aii:«,  i.  414. 

A-ciia;'u8,  cousin  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  has  tlM 
adiiihiii^lraiion  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  hi.  3iX); 
be  a\e!r:rs  ihedcaihof  that  prince,  ibid. ;  be  re- 
fust'*  ill*  crown,  and  preserves  ll  for  Antiocbiu 
the  Groat,  ibid. ;  hid  fl(i<'iity  lo  that  prince,  400; 
he  revolL<«  aj^aiiiMi  Auiiocnu^,  404;  ids  power, 
ibid.;  h^-  i-*  betrayed,  aud  Uelivurul  up  to  Autio- 
chus, and  put  to  death,  410. 

A-chai'a,  so  called  from  Acharuzi.  See  Acbaeans, 
1.414. 

A-char'ni-ans,  comedy  of  Aristophanes;  exiraet 
from  it,  1. 68,  60. 

A-chil'laa,  young  Ptolemy's  (guardian,  iv.  380;  be 
assassinates  Pompi'y,ibid.;  he  is  put  to  death, 39S. 

Acb  6-ris,  king  of  bfiypt,  ii.  457. 

Ach-m-di'na,  one  of  >he  quarters  of  the  city  of  Sy- 
racuse, description  of  it,  li.  191. 

Ac-i-clK)'ri-us,  seneral  of  the  Gauls  makes  an  ir- 
ruption Into  Macedonia,  Hi.  322;  then  Into  Greece, 
ibid.;  be  perishes  there,  323. 

A-cil'i-us  (Manius)  is  appointed  to  command  io 
Greece  againM  Antiochus,  1  v.  57 ;  lie  defeats  that 
prince  near  Thermopylc,  50;  be  subjeccs  the 
iEiolians,  60. 

A-cil'i-us,  %  young  Roman,  his  stratagem  to  make 
Perseus  qiut  his  asylum,  iv.  185. 

A-cris'i-us,  king  of  Argoe,  i.  419. 

A-crot'a-tes,  son  of  Aieus,  king  of  Sparta,  iU.  341*, 
valour  of  that  ycung  orlnce,  343. 

Ac'ti-ura,  city  Aunous  for  Antony's  defeat,  iv.  403. 

A'da  continued  in  tlie  govemraeot  of  Ciria,  after 
the  death  of  Irfdeus  lier  htisband,  iii.  03. 

Ad-ber'bal,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  defeata 
the  Romans  at  sea,  I.  105. 

Ad  iman'tes  is  appointed  general  of  the  Atheniam 
aAer  the  battle  of  Arpnum.  IL  238 ;  tqr  what 
means  be  escapes  death  aAer  ids  defeat  at  M9f»- 
potamus,  233. 

Ad-me'tua,  king  of  the  MokMiians,  gives  Tbeiiii» 
toclet  reftige,  U.  90;  he  is  hitinaldated  by  the 
Athenian^  and  sends  him  away,  96. 

Ad-roe'tus,  officer  in  Alexander's  army,  ill.  117. 

A-do'nIe.  Feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  « 
Athens,  H.  185. 

A-dore'.    Etymology  of  that  word,  1. 395. 

Ad-ver'sl-ty.    It  exahs  the  glory  ofa  prince,  1. 1 
train  of  adversity,  li.  236. 

iB-ac'i-das,  son  of  Aryrabas,  king  of  Epinis,  la 
driven  out  of  hb  dominions  by  the  Intrigues  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  UL  S;  ha  reaseeodi 
the  throne,  ibid. 

iC-ac'i-dcs,  king  of  Eplrus,  It  banlehad  by  his  owt 
subjects,  iii.  »8. 

iF/ge-us,  king  of  Athens,  i.  413. 

yC-gi'na,  a  little  island  near  Athena,  II.  37. 

/C'gos-pot'a-mna,  famous  for  LyModer's  vicien 
over  the  Athenians,  iL  SSL 
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C-gyp'tiu,  nmme  given  Seaottrii.     Bee  Sescwtrfe. 

JBroe'M, luppoMdby  Virgil cotemporary  with  Di- 
do,!. 165. 

fn-o-lwr'lNit,  (Domltiut}  contul,  declares  for  An- 
tony, and  retires  to  tiim,  iv.  401. 

^o-Uc,  dialed,!.  416. 

i£'o-lu8,8on  of  HeUenui.  reigne  in  Theeialy,  1.414. 

A'ra  of  NaiKMianar,  i.  964 ;  of  the  Seleucidea,  iii. 
S71. 

JSa'chl-net.  Athenian  orator,  miflTera  himself  to  be 
eomipted  by  Philip*!  gold,  ill.  47, 49, 61 ;  be  ac- 
cusee  Demoetlience,  67;  tie  is  cast,  and  reUrea 
into  banishment,  66. 

^sop,  the  Plinrgian,  his  history,  i.  450 ;  he  goes  to 
tlM  court  of  Cnasus,  451 ;  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  fables,  ibid. 

/B-to'ii-a,one  of  the  principal  partsof  Greece,  1.408. 

^to'li-ana.  War  of  the  iEtoUans  against  the 
Achcana  and  Philip,  ill.  411 ;  proposals  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  them.  434 ;  the  iEtolians 
ioin  the  Romans  againat  Philip,  439;  they  make 
peace  with  that  prince,  451 ;  tliev  declare  against 
nim  for  the  Romans,  Iv.  17, 35 ;  they  condemn  the 
trea^  made  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  34 ; 
they  form  a  resolution  to  seize  Demetrias,  ChaJ- 
ds,  and  Lacedsmon,  by  treachery,  5S ;  iliey  call 
in  the  aid  of  Antiochus  against  the  Romans,  54 ; 
Cbey  offer  to  submit  to  the  R(»nans,  61 ;  and  can- 
not obtain  peace,  03;  the  senate,  at  the  request 
of  the  Athenians  and  Rhodians,  afterwards  grant 
it  them,  80:  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 190, 196. 

ATri-ca,  discovered  by  the  care  of  Nechao,  1. 141 ; 
Hanno  sails  round  it  liy  order  of  the  senate,  160. 

Ag-a-mem'iK)n,  king  of  Mycenc,  i.  413. 

Ag-a-ris'ta,  wife  of  Megacles ;  her  fsther's  conduct 
in  choosing  her  a  Inisband,  i.  437. 

A-gath'o-cles  seizes  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  1. 179 ; 
iv.  336 ;  his  expeditionii  against  tlie  Cartiiaginians 
In  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  1. 180,  k.c. ;  he  brings  over 
()phellaB  tu  his  side,  and  then  puts  him  to  death, 
IK) :  miserable  end  of  that  tyrant,  184. 

A'gatn'o-cles,  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antiochus, 
ill.  351. 

A-gath'o-cles,  brother  of  Agathoclea,  iii.  410 ;  his 
ascendant  over  Ptolemy  Philopator,  ibid.;  his 
measures  for  obtaining  the  tuition  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  iv.  7 ;  he  perislies  miserably,  8. 

A-gatli-o'clea,  concubine  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
iU.  410;  miseralrie  end  of  that  woman,  iv.  g. 

Ag'e-las  of  Naupactua,  ambassador  from  the  allies 
to  Philip;  wisdom  of  his  discourse,  iii.  428. 

A-ges'i-laus  Is  elected  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  373 :  his 
Mucation  and  character,  973 ;  he  setsoutfor  Asia, 
975;  he  differs  with  Lysander,  976;  his  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  97B,  kjc. ;  Sparta  appoints  him  ge- 
neraUsahno  hf  sea  and  land,  380 ;  he  conuiiiasiona 
Maander  to  coounaod  the  fleet  hi  his  stead,  ibid. : 
his  interview  with  Phamabasus,  381 ;  the  ephor} 
recall  bim  to  the  aid  of  hia  country,  384 ;  bis  ready 
obedience,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  victory  over  the  Tbe- 
bans  at  Coronan,  in  which  he  is  wounded,  386. 
967;  he  returns  to  Sparta,  ibid. ;  he  always  re< 
talna  his  ancient  manners, ibid. :  he  discovers  the 
oooaplracy  formed  by  Lysander,  986 ;  different 
expeditions  of  Agesilaus  in  Greece,  ibid.:  he 
eanaee  his  brother  Telutias  U)  be  appnintea  ad- 
ntral,  ibid. ;  Spbodrias  is  acquitted  by  his  means, 
433;  Antal«ides  rallies  him  upon  his  being 
wounded  by  the  Thebans,  ibid.*  dispute  between 
Agerilaua  and  Epamlnondaa  In  the  assembly  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  434 ;  he  causes  war  to  be  de- 
clared against  the  Thebans,  435 ;  he  finds  means 
tn  aave  tlioae  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  c^ 
Leuctra.  437;  hie  conduct  In  the  two  imptlons 
of  the  Thebans  Into  the  territory  of  Span*,  439 ; 
0parta  sends  aid  to  Tacboa,  klnjg  of  Egjrpt,  who 
tedreroltod  agalniiP«ffBla,489;  actloaa  of  Agea-, 
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iiaus  in  Egypt, 460;  bedeelaica  for  Ncctaaelii 
against  Tacbos,  ibid. ;  be  diea  on  his  caiuni  • 
Sparta,  461. 

A-ges'i-laus,  uncle  on  the  motber*a  side  to  Agii^ 
king  of  Sparta,  iii.  3r;6;  be  abuses  that  t>HDoe*t 
confidence,  ibid.;  violence  which  he  comnilr 
when  one  of  the  epbon,  380. 

Ag-e-sipVlis,  king  of  Sparta  with  Age8Uaua,U.49l, 
diflerence  between  tliote  twc  ungs,  Ibid. ;  hi 
commands  the  army  sent  against Oiynthui,  4^- 
his  death,  ibid. 

Ag-e-sip'o-lis  reigns  at  Sparta  with  Lycurgus,!! 
415 ;  he  is  dethroned  by  Lycurgus.  !▼.  40;  be  re- 
tires to  the  camp  of  the  Ronian*,  Ibid. 

A  ge-s&s'trata,  mother  of  Agis  kJDg  of  8pafta«ifl. 
381 ;  her  death,  382. 

A-gi-a'tis,  widow  of  Agis  king  of  Spana,  is  forced 
by  Leonidas  to  marry  CHeuineiies,  ill.  383 ;  death 
of  that  princess,  390. 

A'gis,  son  of  Etuysthenes,  king  of  Sparta,  enslavca 
the  inhablunu  of  Doe,  1.81. 

A'gis  II.  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  ^larta,  H.  Ill; 
he  makes  war  against  the  people  or£Us,S73;  be 
acknowledges  Leotychides  for  hfts  son  at  kk 
death,  Ibid. 

A'gis  111.   son  of  another  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  commands  the  army  of  the  I.acedamoo 
ians  against  the  MWdonians,  and  Is  killed  in  i 
battle,  iii.  153, 153. 

A'gis  Iv.  son  of  Eudamidas,  reigns  at  Sparta,  ill 
^4 ;  be  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  losil 
tutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  effects  It  In  pan,  375. 
only  Agesilaus  prevents  the  final  execution  o: 
that  design,  379;  he  is  sent  to  aid  ttie  Acteam 
against  the  ^tolinns.  ibid. ;  on  his  return  tc 
Sparta,  he  finds  a  total  change  there,  380;  he  It 
condemned  to  die,  and  executed,  38S. 

A-flo-no-the'tc,  a  name  giveij  to  those  who  pre 
rided  in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  1.  47. 

Ag-n-curture.  Esteem  the  aiiclenis  bad  fortt,ct 
pecially  in  Egypt,  i.  183 ;  in  Persia,  1. 377 ;  aad  ie 
Sicily,  ii.  133,  iv.  312. 

Ag-ri-gen'tum      Foundation  of  that  city.  &  If] 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  InhaMtants,  ii.  3C9 
it  is  subjected  tirst  by  the  Caiiliacinian*  L  ITS. 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  187. 

A'gron,  prince  of  lliyria,  til.  371. 

A-haS'U-e'rus,  name  given  in  the  Scripture  to  As- 
tyages,a8  also  to  Cambyses  and  Darins.— See 
the  namevof  the  two  last. 

A'haK,  king  of  Judah,  becomes  vassal  anc  tiflntary 
to  Tifflatli-Pileaer,  t.  364. 

Al-ba'nT-anfs  situation  of  their  country,  iv.  376 . 
they  are  defeated  by  Pompey,  377. 

Arc«?-U8,  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  Hyrenr,  and  A 
ther  of  Amphitryon,  1. 413. 

Al'ce-us,  Greek  poet,  i.  445. 

Al'ce-tas,  king  or  the  Moloasiapa,  gre^  ^raodftlber 
both  to  Pyrrhus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  ill.  35. 

Al-ci-bi'a-des.  When  very  youna  he  carrifs  tlM 
prize  of  valour  in  the  battle  against  the  PotfiK- 
ans,  ii.  196;  character  of  that  Athenian,  ii.  175; 
his  intimacywith  Socrates,  ibid. :  his  versatfky 
of  genius,  177 ;  his  passion  lor  rulfaig  akiae,  firfd. ; 
bis  enonoous  expenses  in  the  public  gB^MS.  i.  54 , 
cities  that  supplied  those  expenses,  55 ;  he  beftni 
to  appear  at  At>ens,  ii.  175 ;  his  artifice  for  tntak" 
ins  the  treaty  with  Sparta,  177:  be  ennges  the 
Atnenhins  in  the  war  with  Sicily,  179;  be  Is 
elected  general  with  Nldas  and  Lainachiis,  189: 
be  Is  accused  of  having  n^utllated  the  statuee  or 
Mercury,  185;  he  sets  out  for  Sicily,  witbom 
having  been  able  to  bring  that  aflalr  to  a  trial,  186 : 
he  takes  Catana  by  surprise,  188;  he  is  reeaOef 
by  the  Athenians  to  be  tried  upon  an  accasatloa, 
ibid. ;  he  flies,  and  is  condeaoiied  to  die  for  < 


tumacy,  Fuid. ;  he  retires  toSfarta,  189;  be4» 
bauches  TfanBa,  the  wtlb  of  Agia,  and  baa  •  fw 
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^  her,  190;  he  advises  the  Lacedemonianii  to 
•end  GyUppui  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  193 ;  be  re- 
tire! to  Tusaphernes,  313 ;  hia  credit  with  that 
satrap,  ibid. ;  his  return  to  Athens  is  concerted, 
914 ;  he  is  recalled,  216 ;  he  beau  the  Lacede- 
monian fleet,  218 ;  he  goes  to  Tisaaphcnics,  who 
caused  him  lo  be  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to 
Sardis,  ibid. ;  he  escapes  out  of  prison,  ibid. ;  be 
defeats  Mtndarus  and  Phamabasus  by  sea  and 
land  the  saiue  day,  219;  he  returns  in  triumph  to 
Athens,  where  he  in  declared  generalissimo,  230 ; 
he  causes  the  great  mysteries  to  be  celebrated, 
221 ;  ho  sets  sail  with  tlie  fleet,  222 ;  Thrasybuius 
accuses  him  at  Athens  of  having  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  the  fleet  near  Bphesus,  323 ;  the  coui- 
aumd  Is  taken  from  him,  224 ;  he  comes  to  the 
Athenian  gencials  at  iEgospotamus,  231 ;  the  ad- 
vice be  gives  them,  232;  he  retires  into  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Pharnabasus,  240 ;  that  satrap  causes 
bim  to  be  assassinated,  ibid. ;  his  character,  ibid. 

AJ-ci-M'a-des,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles ;  was  rein- 
stated by  the  Acheans,  and  sent  deputy  to  Rome 
with  comp'ainu  against  them,  iv.  92 ;  the  Achs- 
ans  condemn  him  to  die,  94 ;  they  soon  afler  an- 
nul that  sentence,  90. 

Af  ci-mus  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Demetrius  8o- 
ter*s  army  against  the  Jews,  iv.  231. 

Ate'mr'on.  i.  430,  437. 

Ale-mvon'i-dc  expelled  from  Ath^s  by  Pistatra- 
tus,  i.  440 ;  thevtake  the  care  of  building  the  new 
templeof  Delphi  upon  themselves,  ibid. ;  their  aid 
bi  that  undertaking,  ibid. 

Al-cy  ono'us,  son  or  Antigonus,  carries  the  head 
of  Pyrrhus  to  his  father,  ill.  345. 

A-lez-ara'e-nes  is  sent  by  the  iStolians  to  seize 
Spaita,  iv.  53 ;  his  avarice  occasions  the  miscar- 
riage of  tliatdesign,  and  he  is  killed  inSparta,  lb. 

Alex-an  Jer,  a  young  Lacedemonian,  puts  out 
one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes,  i.  419 ;  Lycurgus^s  man- 
ner of  being  revenged  on  him,  ibid. 

Al-ez-an'der  I.  son  of  Amyntos  I.  king  of  Mace- 
don,  avenged  the  affront  his  mother  and  sisters 
had  received  from  the  Persian  ambassadors,  ii. 
S7 ;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Athen- 
ians from  the  Persians,  72;  be  gives  the  Greeks 
intelligence  of  the  design  of  the  Persians,  75. 

Al-ex-an'der  (I.  sonof  Amyntas  II.  reigns  in  Mace- 
donia, and  dies  at  the  end  of  one  year,  ii.  444. 

%1-ex-an'der  III.  sumamed  the  great,  son  of  Philip. 
His  birth,  iii.  77;  happy  inclination  of  that  prince, 
ibid.  k.c  ;  he  has  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor,  7R ; 
Alexander's  esteem  and  affection  ror  that  philo- 
sopher, ibid. ;  he  breaks  Bucephalus,  81 ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Macedonia,  82 ,  he  reduces 
and  subjects  the  peoplQ  bordering  upon  his  king- 
dom, who  had  revolted,  ibid. ;  he  enters  Greece 
to  dissolve  the  leagues  which  had  been  formed 
TZalnst  him,  83 ;  be  defeats  the  Thebana  in  a 
great  banle,  and  takes  their  citv,  which  he  de- 
•troys,  ibid. ;  he  pardons  the  Athenians,  84  ;  he 
summons  a  diet  at  Ck)riath,  and  causes  himself 
to  be  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  85 ;  he  returns  into  Macedonia,  80 ; 
he  makes  preparations  for  his  expeditions  against 
the  Persians,  87 ;  he  appoints  Antipater  to  go- 
Tem  Macedonia  as  his  viceroy,  ibid. ;  he  sets  c  ut 
for  Asia,  88 ;  he  arrives  at  Iliimi,  where  he  ren- 
ders great  honours  to  the  memory  of  Achilles, 
iUd. ;  he  passes  the  Grauicus,  and  gains  a  great 
victory  over  the  Persians,  90 ;  he  besieses  and 
take»MiIetus,92;  then  Halicamassus,  ibid. ;  and 
conquers  almost  all  Asia  Minor,  93 ;  lie  takes 
Gordinm,  where  he  cuts  tlie  famous  Gnrdian 
knot,  94 :  he  posses  the  straits  of  Cilicia,  95 ;  he 
arrives  at  Tarsus,  where  he  has  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, occasioned  by  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus, 
OSk  96;  he  is  cured  in  a  few  days,  97 ;  he  marches 
ifiliis*  Darius,  and  gaiw  t  famous  victory  over  |] 
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that  prince  near  Issus,  100,  &c. ;  tired  with  pur 
suing  Darius,  he  comes  to  thai  prince's  camp, 
which  his  troops  bad  juil  before  seized,  105 ;  Al- 
exander's humanity  and  respect  for  Sysigambis. 
and  the  other  captive  prince<wes,  106,  143;  h« 
enters  Syria,  107 ;  tlie  treasures  Uiid  up  in  Da* 
roascus  are  delivered  to  him,  ibid. ;  Darius  writes 
him  a  letter  in  the  most  haughty  leims,  108  :  he 
answers  in  the  same  style,  1& ;  the  city  of  Sidoa 
opens  its  gates  to  him,  ibid. ;  he  besieges  Tyre, 
112,  Sic. ;  after  a  long  siege,  be  takes  that  place  by 
storm,  117 ;  he  receives  a  second  letter  from  Da- 
rius. 121 ;  he  marches  to  Jerusalem,  122 ;  honours 
paid  by  him  to  the  high-priest  Jaddus,  124 ;  he  en- 
ters Jerusalem,  and  oflfers  sacrifices  th>ire,  ibid. ; 
Daniel's  prophecies  relating  to  him  are  shown 
him,  ibid. ;  he  grants  great  privileges  to  the  Jews, 
and  refuses  the  same  to  the  Samaritans,  127 ;  be 
besieges  aud  takes  Gaza,  128 ;  he  enters  Egypt, 
ibid. ;  makes  himself  master  of  It,  129,  and  begins 
to  build  Alexandria,  130 ;  be  goes  to  Libya,  ibid. : 
visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  131,  and 
causes  himself  to  be  declared  the  son  of  that  god, 
ibid. ;  returns  to  Egvpl  and  meditates  advancing 
against  Darius,  ibid. ;  on  setting  out,  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  that  prince's  wife,  132 ; 
he  causes  her  to  be  interred  with  very  great 
magniflcence,  ibid. ;  he  passes  the  Euphrates,  133, 
then  the  Tigris,  ibid. ;  be  comes  up  with  Darius, 
and  gains  the  grrat  battle  of  Arbela,  130 ;  he  takes 
Arbela,  ibid. ;  Babylon,  140,  Susa,  142,  subdues 
the  Uxii,  144 ;  seizes  the  passes  of  Suib,  ibid. ; 
arrives  at  Persepolis,  of  which  he  makes  him- 
self master,  145 ;  and  bums  tiie  palace  of  that 
city  hi  a  debauch,  146;  he  pursues  Danus,  148; 
the  treatment  of  that  prince  uy  Bessus  causes 
him  to  hasten  his  march,  140 ;  Alexander's  grief 
on  seeing  Darius,  who  had  Just  before  expired. 
ISO;  he  sends  his  body  to  Sysigambis,  Ibid. ;  nc 
marches  against  BessuSj  153;  Thalestris  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  comes  from  a  remote  country  to 
see  him,  155 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  pleasure 
and  debauch,  ibid.;  he  conthiues  his  march  against 
Bessus,  157  ;  he  puts  Phllotas  to  death  upor.  aoa- 

Eicionof  having  entered  inina  conspiracy  aoaioal 
im,  160,  and  Parmenlo  his  father,  ibid. ;  h-*  sub- 
dues several  nations,  101 ;  he  arrives  in  Bao> 
triana,  162;  his  cruel  treatment  of  th«  Brai.  Jiidea, 
ibid. ;  6e»sus  is  brought  to  him.  ibid. ;  he  takes 
many  cities  in  Bactriana,  164,  and  builds  one  near 
the  laxartes,  to  which  he  ^ives  his  name,  ibid.;  he 
marches  against  the  Sogdians  who  had  revolted, 
and  destroys  many  of  their  cities,  ibid.;  the  Scyth- 
ians send  ambassadors  to  him,  who  speak  with 
extraordinary  liberty,  165 ;  he  passes  the  laxartes, 
i66,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Scythians,  and  ireay 
the  conquered  favourably,  167 ;  he  quells  a  re 
volt  of  the  Sogdians,  164 ;  he  tends  Bessus  to  Ec 
batana,  to  be  punished,  1G7;  he  takes  the  city  of 
Petra,  109 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  the  pleasurr 
of  hunting,  in  which  he  is  hi  great  dapper,  170 ,  Im 
ffives  Clitus  the  command  of  the  provinces  wn^eli 
had  before  been  under  ArtabazMs,  ibid. ;  he  in 
vites  that  oflUcer  to  a  feast,  and  kills  him,  170, 171 , 
he  undertakes  various  expeditions,  173 ;  be  mar- 
ries Rosana  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  ibid. ;  he  re- 
solves to  march  against  India,  and  makes  prepar 
aiions  for  setting  out.  174 -he  endeavnursto  make 
bis  courtiers  adore  him  alter  the  Persian  manner- 
ibid.;  he  puts  the  philosopher  Calisthenes  to  death, 
176 ;  he  sets  out  for  India,  ibid. ;  he  takes  many 
cities  there  that  appeared  imprppiable  and  fre- 
quently endangers  his  life,  179, 180,  &.C. ;  he  grants 
Taxilus  his  protection,  181 ;  he  passes  the  river  In- 
dus, 182 ;  then  the  Hydaspes,  183,  and  gains  a  fa- 
mous victory  over  Porus.  185  ;  he  restores  thai 
prince  his  kingdom,  1% ;  he  builds  Nicoea  and  Bii- 
cephala.  Ibid  ;  he  advances  into  India,  and  •ub 
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dues  many  nations,  187;  he  fonuL  the  design  of  pe- 
netrating as  far  as  Uie  Ganges,  189 ;  general  mur  - 
mur  of  his  army,  ibid. ;  he  renounces  that  design, 
and  gives  ordcra  to  prepare  for  rciutniii^,  11)1 ;  ex- 
cess of  vanity,  winch  he  shows  in  giving  thanks 
to  the  gods  .ibid. ;  he  sets  out  on  his  march  to  the 
ocean,  192 :  he  subdues  all  he  meets  in  his  way, 
194;  he  h  in  extreme  danger  at  the  city  of  Oxy- 
drace,  ibid.;  he  arrivesattlie  ocean,  196;  prepares 
for  his  return  to  Kuropc,  ibid.;  he  suffers exuemel^ 
by  famine  in  passing  desert  places,  ibid. ;  equi- 
page in  which  he  passes  through  Cannania,  197 ; 
ae  arrives  at  Pasajgada,  1^  ;  honours  rendered 
by  hUn  to  the  ashes  of  Cyrus,  199 ;  he  put£  Orei- 
nes,  satrap  of  the  province,  to  death,  ibid. ;  he 
marries  Siatira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  ^200 ;  he 
pays  ttie  debi«  of  tiie  H4>ldiers,  ibid. ;  appeases  a 
revolt  among  tlicm,  203 ;  he  recalls  Antipaierj 
and  s'lbstituies  Cratcrusfoj  him,  204;  hisgriet 
for  Ueplnesiion's  death,  204,  20(3 ;  he  conquers 
the  CossKans,  904 ;  he  enters  Babylon,  notwith- 
standing tlie  predictions  of  tlie  Magi,  and  other 
•ootlisayera,  905 ;  he  cclebMtes  HephsBstion's  fu- 
neral With  extraordinary  magnificence,  200 ;  he 
forms  various  designs  of  ex|»cditious  and  con- 
quests, 207  ;  he  sets  people  at  work  to  repair  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Bel'is,  908 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  etcessive 
drinkmg,  which  occasions  his  death,  209, 210,  ^c; 
pomp  of  his  funeral,  239 ;  his  body  is  carried  to 
Alexandria,  240 ;  judgment  to  t>e  passed  on  Alex- 
ander, 212;  character  of  that  prince  us  to  merit, 
ibid.  Sec,  and  as  to  defects,  216,  &c.  Daniers  pro- 
phecies concerning  Alexander.  124. 

Al-ex-an'der,  sou  of  Alexander  tiie  Great,  is  elected 
king,  iii.  229;  Cassander  deprives  tiiat  prince  of 
the  sovereignty,  2^ ;  be  afterwards  puts  him  to 
death,  273. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  Cassander,  disputes  the  crown 
of  Macedonia  with  his  brother  Antipater,  iii.  301 ;, 
he  iikided  by  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  called  in' 
U;  h\g  •  jd,  303. 

A)-ex-an'der  I.  king  of  Epirus,  marries  Cleopatra 
daughter  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  iii.  70. 

Al-ez-an'der  Ba'la  forms  a  conspiracy  against  De- 
oietriufi  Soter,  iv.  233 ;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
Syria,  234 ;  he  marries  CIeo|»otra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  ibid. ;  he  abandons  liiniself 
to  voluptuousness,  235;  Ptolemy  declares  against 
hhn  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  ibid. ;  Alex- 
ander perishes.  23G. 

Al-ex-anMer  Ze-bi-na  dethrones  Demetrius  kiM  of 
Syria,  iv.  251 ;  he  is  defeated  by  Autiochus  Gry* 
pus,  and  soon  after  killed,  353. 

Al  ex-an'der  I.  son  of  Physcon,  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Elgypt,  iv.  258 ;  causes  Iiis  motlier  Cleo- 
patra to  be  put  to  death,  281 ;  he  is  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  pcrisJies  soon  after,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  II.  son  of  Alexander!,  reigns  in  Egypt 
after  tin-  «leath  of  LaihyruH,  iv.  2fi2 :  he  marries 
Cleopatra,  called  Berenice,  aiid  kills  her  nineteen 
davs  alter,  ibid. ;  the  Alexau.lriansdetlirone  him 
96o ;  he  dies,  and  declares  at  his  death  tlie  Roman 
people  his  heirs,  ibid. 

Ai-cx-an'der  Jan-nie'u?,  reigns  in  Judea,  Iv.  273; 
be  attacUii  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemaic,  358 :  La- 
Ihynis  marches  to  the  aid  of  that  city,  and  defeats 
Alexander  near  the  Jordan,  ibid.;  Alexander's 
revenge  upon  Gaza,  ibiiL  ;  r,iiarrel  between  that 

Erince  and  the  PhariseiH,  ibid. ;  gross artV  ""it  tliat 
e  recelv«*8  at  the  feasi  of  tabernacles,  ibid. ;  ven- 
geance which  he  takes  for  it,  ibid. ;  civil  war  be- 
tween that  prince  ntid  his  snbj*'CLs  ibid.;  after 
having  terminated  it,  he  abandons  himself  to 
feasting,  and  din>,  274. 
A4-ex-an'der  makes  hiinwlf  tyrant  of  Phene,  ii 
444;  heenileavourslosiibiect  the  people  of  Thes-  • 
Mdy.ibld.;  Pekipidas reduces  him,  ibid.:  heselzM  |. 
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Pelopidas  by  treacbery,  and  puu  him  In  pcisoii 
445;  Epftjuinoudas  obuges  him  tc  reUfue  his  ph 
soner,  447;  lie  is  defeated  near  Cynoceplialt», 
443 ;  his  diversioiis,  446;  tragical  end  of  that  ty 
rant,  449. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  ifiropus,  fomu  a  conspiracj 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  94;  be  Is  poi  to 
death,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  Polysperchon,  accepts  the  ge- 
neral government  of  Fekipouiesua,  iii.  2G0 ;  be  n 
killed  in  Skyon,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  governor  of  Persia  for  Antiocbustl^ 
Great,  iii.  400 ;  he  revolts,  and  makes  hioaeb 
sovereign  in  his  province,  ibid. ;  lie  perishes  misfr 
rably,  403. 

Al-ex-an'der,  deputy  from  the  iBtoUana  to  the  as- 
sembly of  ilie  allies  held  at  Tcmpc,  iv.  31 

Al-ex-an'der,  pretended  son  of  Perseus,  H  drivei 
out  of  Macedonia,  where  be  bad  usurped  the 
tiirone,  iv.  210. 

Al-ex-an  der,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Iv. 
400. 

Al-ex-an'dra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jannf  us,  rdgns 
over  tlie  Jewisli  nation,  iv.  274,  S75 ;  she  dit«  Is 
the  ninth  >  ear  of  her  reign,  876. 

Al-ex-an'dria,  city  of  Egypt  built  by  A  texander  thr 
Great,  iii.  130;  luxury  liiat  reigned  there,  L  110 , 
its  commerce.  109 ;  famous  libiary  of  Alexandria, 
iu.  308.  o09,  ^c ;  fate  of  Uiat  library,  iv.  3UQ, 

Al-ex-au'dri-a,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  u;  >  c 
the  laxartcs,  iii.  1C3. 

A-lex'is,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamra,  br^ 
trays  Epigenes,  j^neral  of  Antiiichus,  iii.  402 

AMo-bro'ges.    Extent  of  tj*f4r  country,  i.  Sll 

Alps,  mountains  famous  for  Hamiibai's  passii^ 
them.  i.  211. 

A-ma'sis,  officer  of  Apries,  is  pr  claimed  king  of 
Egypt,  i.  144 ;  he  is  confirmcii  in  ilie  puHscs^iou 
of  the  kingdom  by  Nebuchodonoe^r,  145  ;  hr  de- 
feats Apries,  who  marched  agairj^t  him,  'Mkr^ 
bhu  prisoner  arid  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. ;  1« 
reigns  peaceably  in  Egypt,  146 ;  his  nieti<od  tut 
acquiring  tlie  respect  of  his  subjects,  ibid. ;  hit 
death,  147 ;  his  body  is  taken  out  of  his  loBtl , 
and  burnt,  by  order  of  Cambys-e»,  362. 

Am-bas'sa-dora.  Fine  example  of  disintcn-stcd 
ness  in  certain  Roman  ambassadors,  iii.  346. 

A-nie'no-phis,  king  of  Egypt,  1.  13i ;  his  mannn 
of  educating  his  son  Sesostris,  ibid. ;  mis  kiii"  b 
tlie  Pharaoh  of  Scripture,  who  u  nf  di owned  te 
the  Red  Sea,  ibid. 

A-mes'tris,  wife  of  Xerxes  ;  barbarous  and  iiih'* 
man  revenge  of  that  princess,  ii.  f^ 

A-Bii'sus,  a  city  of  Asia,  bosiept-d  by  Luniliii.*:  Jr 
359.    'The  engineer  Calliniacliu.^,  who  deleuticd 
it,  sets  it  on  Are  and  bhrns  it,  361. 

Am-mo'ni-uns,  I.  363;  (knious  temi*lr  of  that  pe> 
pie,  ibid.  iii.  129. 

Am'ncs-tyjamous  one  at  Athens,  Ii.  *243:  occa 
sions  w'hen  amnesties  are  ntccs^arj-,  244. 

A-nior'pes,  bastard  of  Pisuthncs,  rrNoh*  again*! 
Darius  Nothus,ii«  212;  he  Is  taken  aitdsest  intj 
Persia,  ibid. 

Am'o  sis,  king  of  Egypt.    Sec  Thetirrf  is. 

Am-pba'res,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  ;iL  1SP\ . 
his  treachery  and  cruelij'  to  king  A^ba,  ibid.  38& 

Am-phlc'iyon,  king  of  Athens,  i.  412 

Am-phic'ty-ons:   Institution  of  that  assembly,  I 
112,  ii.  349;  theh  power,  350;  o&th  taken  attheh 
installation,  ibid. :  their  condeMrensinn  for  Philip 
occasions  the  diminution  of  their  authority,  Ibid, 
famous  sacred  ««r  undertaken  bv  order  of  this 
assembly,  iii.  39. 

-■*  m-phip'o-lls,  city  of  Thrace,  bes^^eged  bv  Cleof. 
grneral  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  173 ;  Philip  takM 
that  city  from  the  Athenians,  and  declar***  it  fire*, 
iii.  34 ;  it  is  toon  after  taken  possissloii  of  bf 
that  prince,  ibid. 
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A-myn'taii  1  king  of  M^ceitoula,  lubmits  to  Da- 
rius, li.  37. 

ik-mjvfXMMll.  king  of  Macedonia,  fkther of  PhiUp, 
AI.30;  his  death,  ibid. 

A-BBtyn'tas,  son  of  Perdiccas,  excluded  ftom  the 
ttarooe  of  Macedonia,  iii.  30. 

iL-aa>ii'tas,  deserter  from  Alexander's  army,  seises 
Um  goTeromeni  of  Egypt,  iii.  138 ;  is  killed  there, 
tbid. 

A  aayn'tas,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  officers, 
2ii.  142. 

A-aayr^te'us,  one  of  the  generab  of  the  Egjrptlans, 
who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxea  Longiiai- 
MMS.  tl.  lOG ;  he  is  assisted  by  the  Athenians.  116 ; 
ke  drives  the  Penrians  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  de- 
clared king  of  ir.  ii.  1G9  ;  be  dies.  170. 

A-my'tis,  wUe  of  Nebuchodonosor,  i.  277. 

An-a-char'sis,  of  the  nation  of  the  Scythian  Nc- 
mades,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  i.  449 ;  his  cos 
tempt  for  riches,  450. 

A-Dsc  re-on,  Greek  poet,  I.  446. 

An-a'tis.  Pate  of  one  of  the  statues  of  this  god- 
dess, iv.  399. 

Aa-ax-ag^ras,  his  care  of  Pertdes,  ii.  1 10 ;  his  doc- 
trine, ibid. 


iT  he  saved  his  conn- 
try,  Ui.  88. 

An-dra-na-do'ros,  guardian  of  Hieronsrmus,  Idng 
of  Syracuse,  iv.  319 ;  bifl  stranee  abuse  of  autho- 
rity, 320;  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  be 
seizes  part  of  Syracuse,  2SA ;  he  forms  a  conspi- 
racy for  adcendins  the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  is  accused 
and  put  to  death,  323. 

An-dns'cuB,  of  Adramyttium,  pretends  himself  the 
son  of  Perseus,  and  Is  declared  king  of  Mace- 
donia, iv.  209;  lie  defeats  the  Roman  army  com- 
manded bv  the  prstor  Juvenlius,  210,  he  is  de- 
feated twice  bv  Metellus,  ibid. ;  he  is  taken  and 
sent  to  Rome,  ibid. ;  he  adorns  the  triumph  of  Me- 
teUus,217. 

i.n'dro-cles,  son  of  Codms,  king  of  Athens,  i.  415. 

/ 'n-drom'a  chus,  irovemor  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
for  Alexander,  ui.  123;  sad  end  of  that  governor, 
ibid. 

\n-drom'a-chu8,  father  of  Achcus,  Is  taken  and 
kept  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  iii.  399 ;  Pto- 
lemy Pbilopator  sets  tiim  at  liberty,  and  restores 
liim  to  his  son,  404. 

\n-dro-nf'cii»,  general  for  Antlgonus,  makes  him- 
self mtister  of  Tyre,  iii.  267 ;  he  is  besieged  in  that 
place  by  Ptolemv,  and  forced  to  surrender,  370. 

An-dro-ni'cus,  an  olficer  of  Perseus,  put  to  death, 
Iv.  109. 

An-dro-ni'cus  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  works  or  Aristotle,  iv.  354. 

An-droe'the-nes,  commander  for  Philip  at  Corinth, 
is  defeated  by  Nlcostratus,  pretor  of  the  Achcans, 
lv.33. 

An'gels,  opinions  of  the  pagans  concerning  them, 
ii.  306. 

\-nic'i*us,  Roman  pnetor,  Is  charged  with  the  war 
against  Gentius,  xing  of  Illyria,  Iv.  177;  he  de- 
feats that  prince,  takes  him  prisoner,  and  sends 
him  to  Rome,  ibid. ;  he  receives  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  193. 

An-tarcll-des,  Lacediemonian.  concludes  a  shame- 
fUl  peace  with  the  Persians  for  the  Greeks,  ii.  289. 

In'to-ny,  (Marcus)  contributed  by  his  valour  to  the 

re-e«iabll8hment  of  Auletos  upon  the  throne  of 

Egvpt,  Iv.  388 ;  when  triumvir,  he  cites  Cleopatra 

■  before  him,  and  why,  395 ;  his  passion  for  that 

princess,  and  her  influence  over  him.  Ibid. ;  she 

eanieshim  with  her  to  Alexandria,  397 ;  Antony 

returns  to  Rome  and  marries  Octavia.  Ciesar's 

^^nTj^B;  he  makes  some  pTpeditions  into  Par- 

hia,  399 ;  then  goes  to  Phtenicia  to  meet  Cleopa- 

«%  ibid.;  his  IriJurious  treatment  of  Octavit  4bid.; 
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be  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia,  and  retams 
to  Alexandria,  which  he  enters  in  triumph,  4M>; 
Ihere  tie  celebrates  the  coronation  of  Cleopatra 
and  hor  children,  ibid.;  open  rupture  between  Ce 
sar  and  Antony,  403 ;  the  latter  repudiates  Ocia 
via,  ibid. ;  Antony  puts  to  sea.  accompanied  by 
Cleopatra,  403 ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  near  Actium,  where  all  his  troops  surrender 
themselves  to  Ciesar,  and  he  returns  to  Alexan- 
dria, 404 ;  he  sends  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peaee 
with  Cesar,  ibid. ;  seeing  hims^f  betrayed  by 
Cleopatra,  sends  a  challenge  to  Cesar  to  a  single 
combat,  406;  believing  Cleopatra  had  killed  lier- 
self,  he  fklls  upon  bis  sword,  ibid. ;  he  expires  tn 
Cleopatra's  arms,  407;  that  princess  celetaratM 
his  funeral  with  great  niagniocence,  406. 

An-tig'o-na,  mistress  of  Phiiotas,  accuses  him  ts 
Alexander,  iii.  158. 

An-tig'o-na,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  wife  of  Pyr 
rhus,  iii.  300. 

An-ti-gom-a, city  built  by  Antlsonus, iii  395, 306, 
and  destroyed  by  Seleucus,  29o< 

An-tig'o-nus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  divides 
the  empire  of  that  prince  with  the  rest  of  them, 
iii.  ±29;  he  makes  war  against  Rumenes,  and  be- 
sieges him  in  Nora,  245 ;  he  luarched  into  Pididia 
against  Alcetas  and  Attalua,  246;  lie  bocomee 
very  powerful,  248 ;  he  revolts  against  the  kings, 
and  continues  the  war  with  Kuuieiies,  who  ad- 
heres to  them,  255 -he  is  defeated  by  tbat  cap- 
tain, 2%;  he  gets  Eumenes  liitr>  I. is  hands  by 
treachery,  and  then  rids  bini^^t  It  of  him  in  prison, 
265;  a  confederacy  is  formed  against  him,  267; 
he  takes  Syria  and  Phonnicia  from  Ptolemy, 
and  makes  himself  master  of  T]rre,  after  a  long 
siege,  268 ;  he  marches  against  Caasander,  and 
gains  great  advantages  over  him,  268 ;  he  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  confederated  princes, 
373 ;  he  puts  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  to 
death,  374 ;  he  forms  the  design  6f  reinstating  the 
liberty  of  Greece, 375, 276;  he  besieges  and  takes 
Athens,  ibid. ;  excessive  honours  paid  him  there 
277 ;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  281 ;  he  makes 

G reparations  to  invade  Egypt,  383, ;  his  enterprise 
I  unsuccessful,  284 ;  he  loses  a  great  battle  at  Ip- 
sus,  and  is  killed  in  it,  296. 

An-tigjonus  Go-na'tus  offers  himself  as  a  hostage 
for  Demetrius  his  father^i.  307 ;  he  establishes 

•  biinseif  In  Macedonia,  385 ;  Pyrrhus  drives  liim 
out  of  it,  340 ;  be  retires  Into  his  maritime  cities, 
ibid. ;  he  sends  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
against  Pyrrhus,  343 ;  he  inarches  to  the  anist- 
ance  of  Argos,  besieged  by  that  prince,  344 ;  lie 
takes  the  whole  army  and  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
celebrates  the  funeral  of  that  prince  with  great 
magnificence,  345 ;  he  besieges  Athens,  and  take* 
it,  347, 348 ;  his  death,  360. 

An-tlg'o-nus  Do'son,  as  PhlL'p't  guardian,  r«dgns 
in  Macedonia,  iii.  363;  the  Achceanr  call  hin  in 
to  theh  aid  against  Sparta,  387, 389 :  he  occasions 
their  gaining  several  advantages,  390 ;  he  is  vie 
torious  in  the  famous  battle  of  Selasia  against 
Cleomenes.  393 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Sparta,  and  treats  it  with  great  clemency,  39C : 
he  marches  against  the  lllyrians,  and  dies,  aftei 
having  gained  a  victory  over  them,  397. 

An-tlg'o-nus,  nephew  of  Antlgonus  Doson,  Phi- 
lip's favourite,  discovers  to  that  prince  the  Inno 
cence  of  hi/ son  Demetrius,  and  the  gulh  of  Per- 
seus, iv.  117 ;  Philip's  intention  in  respect  to  bin  , 
118;  he  Is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perseus,  148. 

An-tig'o-nuB,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  the  army  of  Per- 
seus, iv.  175. 

An-tig'-o-nus,  tlie  brother  of  Aristobulns  I.  is  ap 

Kinted  by  his  brother  to  terminate  the  war  In 
iren,  iv.  272 ;  at  his  return,  his  brother  puts  him 
to  death,  ibid. 
An-tlg'o-nus,  son  of  Aristobulus  IT.  Is  sent  to  Roms 
by  Pompey,  iv.  379 :  '^e  It  set  anon  the  throne  of 
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Judea,  280 ;  be  is  besieged  in  Jenuaiem,  281 ;  bo 
curreiulers,  oiid  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Aji-iiiii'a-cliu«,  officer  in  Uie  anriy  of  Peneus,  iv. 
104. 

An'ti-och,  city  built  by  Seleucus  upon  the  Orontesi 
iii.  21«. 

Au-tl-u'chu8,  lieutehanl  of  Alcibiades,  attacks  the 
Lacedatinouians  with  ill  conduct,  and  is  defeated 
with  great  loss,  ii.223. 

An-ti-o'chus  1.  suriiamed  Sotei,  reigns  in  Syria, 
and  luarrics  Stratonice  hia  father's  wife,  iii.  319  ; 
he  oiideavours  to  seise  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
nius,  3^ ;  he  is  defeated  by  Eunienes,  puts  one 
uf  his  sous  to  death,  and  die's  soon  after,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'cliud  II.  surnamed  Tb<x)s,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Svria,  iii.  349 ;  he  delivers  Miletus  from 
tyrauiiy,  iiud. ;  he  carries  the  war  into  Elgypt 
against  Ptolemy,  351 ;  the  provinces  of  the  east 
revolt  against  him,  ibid. ;  he  loses  most  of  those 
provinces,  ibid. ;  he  makes  peace  with  Ptolemy, 
marries  Berenice  the  daughter  of  that  prince, 
arter  having  repudiated  Laodice,  353;  he  repu- 
diates Berenice,  and  takes  Laodice  again,  who 
causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  357 ;  Daniers  prophe- 
cies concerning  hun,  352. 

An-ti-o'chus  Ui'e-rai  commands  in  Asia  Minor,  iii. 
257 ;  he  enters  into  a  league  witli  his  brother  Se- 
leucus against  Ptolemy,  3G0;  he  declares  war 
aeainst  seleucus,  gives  him  battle,  and  defeats 
hiin  with  great  danger  of  his  life,  ibid. ;  he  is  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Eumeues,  361 ;  he  retires 
to  Arinrathes,  who  soon  after  seeks  occasion  to 
rid  liiutself  of  him,  ibid. ;  he  takes  refuge  with 
Ptolemy,  who  imprisons  him,  ibid. ;  he  escapes, 
and  is  as&assiuated  by  robbers,  ibid. 

\n-ti-o'chus  III.  surnamed  the  Great,  begins  to 
rdgn  in  Syria,  iii.  400;  fidelity  of  Achsus  in 
respect  to  him,  ibid. ;  he  uppoints  Hermias  his 
prime  minister,  Ibid.;  Molon  and  Alexander, 
A'iioui  he  had  appointed  govensors  of  Media  and 
Persia,  revolt  against  him,  ibid. ;  he  marries  La- 
odice, llic  daughter  of  MilhriduteB,  ibid. ;  he  sa- 
crifices Epi^encs,  the  most  able  nf^  his  generals, 
to  'Jie  jealousy  of  Hermias,  402;  he  marches 

Siaint'l  the  rebels,  and  reduces  litem,  403 ;  he  rids 
meelf  of  Herinlas,  404 ;  he  marches  into  CcbIo- 
syria,  and  takes  Se]r-u«ia,  405 ;  Tyre  and  Ptole- 
mais,  406 ;  he  makes  a  truce  wiih  Ptolemy,  ibid. ; 
the  war  breaks  out  a^ain,  ibid. ;  Antioclius  gains 
many  advantages^  407 ;  he  loses  a  preat  battle  at 
Raphia,  408 ;  he  makes  peace  with  PioIcrh,  409 ; 
be  turns  his  arms  against  Achicus,  who  had  re- 
volted. Ibid. ;  Achsus  is  put  into  his  hands  by 
treachery,  and  executed,  ibid. ;  exiK-ditinns  of 
Antlochus  into  Media.  450 ;  Panhia,  45*2 ;  Hyrca- 
nia,  ibid. ;  Bactria,  ibid. ;  and  even  into  India, 
453 ;  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with  PliiUp  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  iv.  8 ;  and  seizes 
C(Plosyria  and  Palestine,  ibid. ;  he  makes  war 
against  Attains,  19 ;  upon  the  remoni^trancps  of 
the  Romans  he  retires,  lbi#. ;  he  recovers  ('o-lo- 
syria,  which  Aristomenes  had  taken  from  him, 
^bid.;  Antiochus  forms  the  design  of  seizing  Asia 
Minor,  20;  he  takes  some  places  there,  3G;  an 
embassy  is  went  to  him  from  the  Romans  upon 
that  subject,  37 ;  Haunil.ui  rr:  homo  him,  39 ;  the 
arrival  of  that  general  il  .i.tmines  him  upon  a 
war  with  the  Romans,  46 ;  he  marches  against 
the  Pi^idians,  and  subdues  them,^7 ;  he  goes  to 
Greece  at  the  request  of  the  iEtolians,  54  ;  he 
attempts  to  bring  over  the  Acha-ans  In  vain.  55 ; 
and  afterwards  the  BcBotlans,  57 ;  he  makes  him- 
self master  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Eubcra,  ibid. ;  the 
Romans dticlare  war  agtiinst  hhn,  ibid.;  he  makes 
an  ill  use  of  Hannibars  counsels,  58 ;  he  goes  to 
Chalcis  and  marries  the  daughter  of  tlic  person 
in  whose  house  he  lodges,  ibid. ;  he  seizes  the 
strait  of  ThormopyUr,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  near 
thoae  mountains,  and  escapes  to  CItakiiii.  59 ;  on 
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his  return  to  Ephcvia,  be  venturea  a 
and  loses  it,  03 ;  his  fleet  gains  eooe  adv. 
over  tlie  Rhodians,  63:  b3  kwes  a  second  b^lc 
at  sea,  64  ;  conduct  of^  Antiochus  nA^r  tbt^  d» 
feat,  65 :  he  makes  proposals  of  peace,  wfaicti  arc 
reje|Cted,  66,  67 ;  he  ioees  a  great  battle  near  Mag- 
nesia, 6c,  69,  &c. ;  he  demands  peace  ami  ob- 
tains  it,  71 ;  on  what  conditions,  ilnd. ;  in  order 
to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans,  he  pJundeta  a 
temple  in  Elymais,  64 ;  he  is  kilted,  ibkL  ;  cba- 
racter  of  Antiochus,  85;  Daniel*s  propbedes 
concerning  that  prince,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'chus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  the  Gieat 
dies  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  iv.  48 ;  characta 
of  that  young  prince,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'chus  IV.  surnamed   Epiphants.  goes  ic 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  iv.  71 ;  he  aaccuds  tlie  throne 
of  S\'ria,  121 ;  dispute  between  him  and  the  kint 
of  Egypt,  123 ;  he  marches  against  Egypt,  m 
gains  a  first  victory  over  Ptolemy,  194 ;  tben  a 
second,  125 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Egjpt, 
takes  the  king  liimself,  ibid. ;  upon  the  nimoar  of 
a  general  revolt,  he  enters  Palestine,  and  besefa 
and  takes  Jerusalem,  where  he  exercises  the  mom 
horrid  cruelties, ibid. ;  Antiochus  renews  tbe  vm 
in  Egypt,  126 ;  he  renlacca  Ptolcnty  Philomeier 
upon  tlie  throne,  128 ;  he  returns  into  Syria,  ibid.  : 
he  comes  back  to  Egypt,  and  marches  to  Alexan- 
dria, 128;    Popilius,  the  Roman  anibaseodar, 
obliges  hhn  to  quit  it,  130 ;  incensed  at  what  hap- 
pened in  Egypt,  he  vents  his  rage  upon  the  Jews, 
Ibid. ;  he  orders  Apolloniua,  one  or  his  generals, 
to  destroy  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  cruelties  onnmitted 
there  by  that  general,  130,  131 ;  Antiochus  ea- 
deavours  to  abolish  the  worship  of  tbe  true  God 
at  Jerusalem,  131 ;  he  enters  Juu«a,  and  cam 
mits  horrible  cruelties,  133 ;  he  celebrates  garnet 
at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  135, 136 ;  f>cvfral  of  his 
zenerab  ilefeated  by  Judas  Maccabciia,  136,  ISb, 
i3Q ;  he  goes  to  Persia,  attempts  lo  plunder  tlw 
temple  of  Elymais,  and  is  shamefuUy  repulsed, 
ibid. ;  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of  his 
armies  in  Judea,  he  sets  out  instantly  with  ade> 
sign  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  ibid. ;  he  fe  scnick 
by  the  hand  of  God  on  tlie  way,  and  dies  in  the 
greatest  torments,  140 ;  DaniePs  proi^mlies  coo- 
ceming  this  prince,  141. 

An-ti-o'chus  V.  called  Eupator, succeeds  his  fatbef 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sjnia, 
and  continues  tne  war  with  the  Jews,  iv.S25 ;  hn 

Senerals,  and  himself  inperson,aie defeated bv 
udas  Maccabeus,  226, 2St ;  he  tnakct  peace  with 
the  Jews,  and  destro>'B  the  fortiflcaiioiis  of  tbe 
temple,  ibid. ;  Romans  discontemed  with  Eujpa- 
tor,  230 ;  his  soldiers  deliver  him  up  to  DenetmiB, 
who  puts  him  to  death,  831. 

An-ti-o'chus  VI.  surnamed  TI.eos,  Is  net  upon  the 
throne  of  Syria  by  Trynhon,  iv.  238 ;  be  is  as 
sassinatcd  soon  after,  239. 

An-ti-o'chus  VII.  surnamed  Sldetes,  mames  Cleo- 
patra, wife  of  Demetrius,  aiul  is  proclaimed  kbif 
of  Syria,  iv.  241 ;  he  dethrones  Trj'nhon,  who  is 
put  to  death,  242 ;  he  marches  into  Judea,  besitr 
ges  John  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem, and  the  dty  ca 
pituJates,  247 ;  he  tunw  "lis  arms  agaliiPt  Pardua, 
where  he  perishes,  S48 ;  adventure  of  this  prince 
in  hunting,  ibid. 

An-ti  o'clms  VIII.  surnamed  Giypus,  tegina  to 
reign  in  Syria,  iv.  252 ;  ^e  marries  Tryphena,  tbr 
daughter  of  PhyKon,  king  of  Egypt,  and  deieais 
aid  expels  Zebitia,253;  hu  mother  CWopatracw> 
deavours  to  poison  him,  and  is  poisoned  heraelf, 
ibid.;  Antiocmis  reigiw  some  time  in  prace,  iUd. , 
war  between  that  prince  and  his  brother  Antio 
chus  of  Cyzicum,  254 ;  the  two  brotJiers  divide 
the  empire  of  Syria  between  tliem,  255,  Grypoi 
marries  Selena,  the  daughter  of  Cleopatra,' and 
renews  the  war  against  bis  brother,  2S8 ;  be  is 
assassinated  by  one  of  bis  ▼assf  to,  2SB 
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WW  i^ftinM  bis  broUusr  Antiochua  Grypus,  and 
■arrles  CleopaLra,  wh'jjn  LaUiyrui  had  repudi- 
ated, Iv.  3M ;  wSiet  Mveral  baides  he  comw  to 
aa  accommodaUon  with  bit  brother,  and  dividet 
the  empire  of  Syria  with  him,  235 ;  he  guet  to 
the  aid  of  the  Samaritans,  ibid. ;  he  ii  unsucceie- 
ful  1 1  that  war,  «56 ;  afier  hii»  biother'a  death  he 
endeavours  to  poeeesa  hbiiself  of  hi«  dominions, 
960 ;  he  loses  a  battle  against  Seleuciis,  the  wn 
of  Grypus,  wh^  outs  him  to  death,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'cnus  X.  suu'amed  Eusebes,  son  of  AnUo- 
chus  the  CyiUcenian,  obtains  the  crown  of  Syna, 
and  expels  Seleucus,  iv.  350 ;  he  nins  a  bau'.e 
against  Antioc)>us  and  Philip,  brothemof  Sei*;ii- 
cus,  ibid. ;  he  marries  Selena,  the  widow  of  Gry- 
pus, ibid. ;  be  is  entirely  defeated  by  Philip,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  among  Uie  Parthians,  ibid. ; 
by  their  aid  he  returns  into  Syria,  980 ;  he  is 
again  expelled,  and  retires  into  Cilicia,  where  he 
ends  his  days,  ibid. 

in-ti-o'chus  XI.  son  of  Grypus,  endeavours  ro  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  iv.  360 ; 
he  is  defeated  by  Eusebes,  and  drowned  in  en- 
deavouring to  pass  the  Orontes,  ibid. 

In-tiH/chus  Xli.  sumaraed  Di«mysius^seizes  Cw- 
lo^ria.  and  reigns  a  short  time,  iv.  ^. 

An-ti-o'ciius  XIII.  called  Asiaticus,  sent  by  Selena, 
his  motlier,  to  Rome,  iv.  363 ;  on  his  return  he 
goes  to  Sicily,  ami  receives  a  very  great  affront 
from  Verres,  ibid. :  he  reigns  some  time  in  Syria, 
%5, 3T7 ;  Pompey  deprives  him  of  his  dominions, 
Stta. 

\n'ti-pas,  or  Antipater,  Herod's  father,  excites 
great  troubles  in  Judea^  iv.  376 ;  he  sends  troops 
to  aid  Ciesar,  besieged  hi  Alexandria,  394. 

An-tip'a-ter,  Al«>xaudnr's  lieutenant,  is  appointed 
by  Uiat  prince  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  ab- 
sence, iii.  87;  be  defeats  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  had  revolted  against  Macedonia,  153;  Alex- 
ander takes  his  government  from  him,  and  orders 
iiim  to  come  to  him,  304 ;  suspicions  of  Antipa- 
ter in  rei«poct  to  Alexander's  death,  309:  Antip- 
ater's  expedition  into  Greece  after  Alexander's 
death,  333, 333 ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
near  Lamia,  to  which  he  retires,  333;  he  surren- 
ders that  place  by  capitulation,  334 ;  be  seizes 
Athens,  and  puts  a  garrison  in  it,  336 ;  he  puts 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  deatli,  336, 337 ; 
be  gives  Pbiia  his  daughter  to  Craterus  in  mar- 
r\»^iij  338 ;  he  is  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  345 ; 
death  of  Antipater,  347. 

In-tip'a-ier.  eldest  son  of  Cas^nder,  iii.  303 ;  dis- 
pute between  that  prince  and  hb  brother  Alex- 
ander for  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  he  kills 
his  mother  Thessalonica,  who  favoured  hisyoun- 

fer  brother,  ibid. ;  Demetrius  drives  him  out  of 
facedodia.  Ibid. ;  be  retires  into  Thrace,  and  dies 
there,  ibid. 

An'ti-phon,  courtier  of  Dlonysius.  Witty  saying 
which  cost  him  his  life,  ii.  387. 

An'to-ny.— t§ee  Anthony. 

An'y  sis,  king  of  Effvpt,  i.  137. 

A-or'nos,  a  rock  of  India,  besieged  and  taken  by 
Alexander,  ill.  181. 

Ap-a'mi-a,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and 
widow  of  Masas,  iii.  351. 

I^p-a-tu'ri-te :  Feasts  celebrated  at  Athens,  ii.  328. 

4p-a-tu'ri-us,  an  otlicer  of  Selea^us  Ceraunus, 
forms  a  conspirar/  against  that  prince,  and  poi- 
sons him,  iii.  399 ,  he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

A-pe'ga,  infema.  machine  invented  by  Nabis,  UL 
450. 

A-pel'les,  coortie^  of  Philip,  ill.  417 :  abuses  his 
power.  Ibid. ;  be  endeavours  to  humble  and  en- 
slav)  the  Achaana,  418;  he  perisbes  miserably, 
49S. 


A-pel  les,  accomplice  of  Perseus  in  accusing  Deme- 
trius, is  sent  ambassador  to  Kouie  by  Philip,  iv 
J 16;  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  he  escapu 
into  Italy,  lia 

A-pd'les,  officer  of  Antiocbus  Epiiihanes,  endea- 
vours to  make  Mattaihias  «acritice  to  idols,  Mat- 
tailiias  kills  him  with  ail  his  followers,  iv.  133. 

A-pel'li-con,  Atlienian  Ubrary  erected  by  lilm  at 
Athens,  iv.  354. 

A'pis,  ox  adored  under  that  name  l>y  the  EgjrpUane, 

A'pis,  kinsof  Argos,1.41^ 

A-poi'k),  Temple  erected  in  honour  of  bim  at  Del 

phos,  i.  38. 
Ap-ol-l(  o'ra  tes,  the  eldest  son  of  Dionysiui  ti^ 

{^ounger,  commands  in  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  in 
lis  father's  name,  ii.  404;  be  surrenders  that 
place  to  Dion,  and  rexlres  to  his  father,  409. 

A-poMo-do'rus,  of  Amphlpolis,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers,  iii.  141. 

A-poi-lo-dn'rus.  friend  of  Cleopatra,  favours  tlie 
entrance  of  tliat  princess  into  Alexandria,  and  in 
what  manner,  iv.  391. 

Apol-lo-do'rus.  governor  of  Gasa  for  Latbyrus,  de 
fends  that  place  against  Alexander  Joiincus,  iv 
373 ;  be  is  assassiaated  by  his  brother  Lysima 
chus,  ibid. 

Ap-oI-lon'i-des,odicer  in  the  armv  of  Eumenes,  oc- 
casions the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  is  tfiezed  and  pu 
to  death,  iii.  345. 

Ap-ollon'i-des,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  his  w'ee 
discourse  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  iv.  i-M. 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-us,  lord  of  the  court  of  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes,  is  sent  ambassador  by  that  prince,  flrit 
to  E:gypt,and  then  to  Rome,  iv.  133 ;  Antiochus 
sends  him  with  an  army  i^;ainst  Jerusalem,  with 
orders  to  destroy  that  city,  130;  his  cruelties 
there,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  killed  in  the  battle,  136. 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-us,  governor  of  Coelosyria  and  Phcenl- 
cia,  marches  against  Jonattiau,  and  Is  defeated, 
iv.335. 

Ap-ol-loph'a-nes,  physician  to  Antiochus  theGreat, 
discovers  to  that  prince  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  by  Ileimias,  iii.  403 ;  salutary  advice 
which  be  gave  Antiochus,  405. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius),  Roman  consnl.  Is  sent  into 
Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamertines,  1. 186;  iv.  311 ;  he 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  ibiid. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius)  Roman  Senator,  prevents  the 
senate  fh>m  accepting  the  oflers  of  Pyrrhus,  Ui. 
331. 

'pi-US  (Claudius),  Roman,  commands  a  body 
of  troops,  aiyl  is  beaten  near  Useana,  against 
which  he  marched  with  design  to  plimder  it,  iv. 
164, 165. 

A'  pri-us  ascends  the  throne  of  figypt,  i.  143 ;  suo- 
cese  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  Zedexiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  implores  his  aid,  ibid. ;  di^clares  himself  pro- 
tector of  Israel,  ibid. ;  Egypt  revolts  against  bim 
and  sets  Amairfs  on  the  tiirone.  144,  ;  he  is  obli- 
ged to  reiire  into  upper  Egypt,  ibid. ;  Amasis  de-t 
feats  him  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  is  taken  priso- 
ner, and  put  to  death,  145. 

A-qiiil'i-us  (Maniiis),  Roman  proconsul, Is  defeated 
bi  a  battle  by  Mithridates,  who  takes  him  prim»- 
ner,  and  puts  him  to  death,  iv.  344. 

.Ar-a'bl-ani'(Nabutba;bn) :  Character  of  that  peo- 
ple, iii.  373. 

A-ra'cus,  Lacedrmonian  admiral,  U.  930. 

A-ras'pes,  lord  of  Media,  is  appointed  by  Cyrus  1 1 
keep  l*anth8*a  prisoner,  i.  331 ;  passion  which  1« 
conceives  for  that  princess,  ibid. ;  $Eoo<Inc*tf  of  Cy- 
rus in  respect  to  him,  ibid. ;  he  does  that  prince 
great  service  in  going  af  a  spy  among  the  Assiyri- 
ans,  3*2,  338. 

A-ra'tns,  srn  of  Clinias,  escapes  from  C'vyon  to 
avoid  th€  fury  of  Abanl  das.  iii  SC.'i ;  1  t  dclivc^w 
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that  chy  Oom  the  tyranny,  and  unites  it  with  the 
AclHean  league,  ibid. ;  be  apptmaet  a  sedition  on 
the  point  of  brealiing  out  at  Sicyon,  307 ;  he  is 
elected  general  of  the  Aclicans,  3G6 ;  he  takes 
Corinth  froni  Aniigoiius,  3G0;  he  makes  Heveral 
dties  enter  into  the  Achvan  league, 371 ;  lie  has 
not  the  saii.*»  success  at  Argoe,  3^ ;  he  marchra 
against  the  ;£tutians,  379 ;  Cleomenex,  king  of 
Sparta,  gains  several  advantages  over  huu,  384 ; 
envy  of  Aratus  to  that  prince,  S?7 ;  he  calls  in  An- 
tigonus  to  aid  the  Acho^ans  against  the  Lacedie- 
moniaiis,  ibid. ;  he  marches  af^nst  theiEtotians, 
Mid  Is  defeau.>d  near  Caphyia.  412 ;  Philip's  afler* 
lion  for  AratuiJ,  IMd. ;  AiK^Iles,  Piiillp'R  minister, 
tccusea  him  falsely  to  tliat  prince,  419 ;  he  is  d«^ 
:^ed  innocent,  ibid. ;  he  accompanies  Philip  into 
£tolia;  his  expedition  against  the  i^tolians,  La- 
eedcroonians  and  Eheans,  420 ;  Philip  causes  hmi 
'<o  be  poisoned,  431 ;  Mto  funeral  eoleumlzod  mag- 
lificently,  ibid. ;  praia.-  and  character  of  Aratut^, 
i66,4»,431. 

A  ra'tus  the  younger,  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  is 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Achnans,  iii.  410 ;  Philip 
causes  hbn  to  be  poisoned,  431. 

Ar>ba'ces,  governor  of  the  Bledes  for  Pardanapa* 
Jus,  revolts  against  that  prince,  and  founds  the 
kingdom  of  Uie  Medcs,  i.  282, 283, 292. 

Ar-ba  ces,  general  in  the  army  of  Artnxerxes  Mne- 
mon  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  ii.  2S0. 

Ai^be'la,  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for  Alexander's 
victory  over  Darius,  ill.  135,  139. 

Ar-ce^  las,  Alexander's  lieutenant:  provinces  that 
fell  to  his  lot  aAer  that  prince's  death,  ill.  229. 

Arch-ag'a-thus,  son  of  Agathocles,  commands  in 
Africa  afler  his  father's  departure,  i.  183 ;  he  pe- 
rtohes  there  miserably,  184. 

Ar-che-la'us,  governor  of  Susa  for  Alexander,  iii. 
143. 

Ar-che-la'ua,  general  of  Antigonus,  marches  against 
Aratus,  who  besieged  Corinth,  and  is  taken  pri- 
soner, iii.  370;  Aratus  sets  him  atlibcrt>',  371. 

(kr-che-la'us,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
takes  Athens,  iv.  345 ;  he  is  driven  out  of  it  by 
Sylla,  348 ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  same  captain, 
first  at  Cberons^a,  and  then  at  Orchoraenos,  350 ; 
lie  escapes  to  Chalcis,  351 ;  and  has  an  interview 
with  Sylla  near  Delium,  353;  Archelaus  goes  over 
to  Munena,  355 ;  he  enfgages  the  latter  to  make 
war  against  Mithridates,  ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us,  son  of  the  former,  is  made  high-priest 
and  sovereign  of  Comana,  iv  379 ;  he  marries 
Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  387 ;  he  is  Idlled  in  a 
battle  with  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Ar-che-Ia'us.  son  of  the  latter,  enjoys  tlie  same  dig- 
nities as  his  father,  Iv.  30 ;  he  marries  Olaphyra, 
and  has  two  sons  by  her.  Ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us,  second  son  of  Archelaus  and  ^l^>- 
yra,  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  306 ; 
Tiberias  does  him  great  services  with  Augustus, 
Ibid. ;  he  draws  the  revenge  of  Tiberius  uptm 
blmself,  ibid. ;  he  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  why, 

•  397;  he  is  veiy  ill  recei\'ed  there,  and  dies  soon 
after,  Ibid. 

4i^chi-as,  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syracuse,  II.  140, 
181. 

Ar'chi-as,  Theban,  is  killed  by  the  conspirators  at 
a  feast  given  by  Phllldms,  one  of  them,  to  the  Bteo- 
tarchs,  it.  420. 

Ar'clii-as,  comedian,  delivers  up  the  orator  Hype- 
rides,  and  several  other  persons,  to  Antlgonus,  m. 
236. 

Ar-rhlb'i-tiR,  his  attachment  to  Cleopatra,  iv.  409. 

Ar  c!ii-da'nii  a,  Lacedemonian  lady,  heroic  action 
of,  iii.  341 ;  she  Is  put  to  death  b^'  order  of  Am- 
phnrps.  3P9. 

Ar-rlii(i'a  inns,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  114;  he  saves  the 
Tinrt'dtriiioniansfromtne  fury  of  the  helots,  ibid.; 
*te  coDutmud:!  tlie  troop*  of  Sparta  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  Peloponnedan  w«r,  14if ;  be 

Plata^u,  155. 
Ar-chld'a-muB.  son  of  AeesUans,  gahia  a  batdc 

agaiu&t  the  Arcadians,  ii.  442;  bis  valoor  dori^ 

the  siege  of  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  450 ;  be 

reigns  in  Sparta,  461. 
Ar  chid'a-mus,  brother  of  Afis,  escapes  fmn  Sparta 

3)  a\'oid  the  fury  of  Leonidas,  iii.  383 ;  Clroeac 
es  recalls  him,  384 ;  he  is  assaasinaied  io  recan 
I       ing  home,  ibid. 

Ar-chid'a-mus,  ambassador  of  the  .^olians,  c» 
deavourB  to  engage  the  Achitaits  to  declare  id 
Antiochui*,  iv.  56. 

Ar-chiro-cus,  a  Greek  poet,  the  inventor  of  laofaic 
verse,  i.  444 ;  diaracter  of  his  poetrj*,  ibid. 

Ar-chinie'des,  famous  geometrician.  iv.316 ;  lie  in- 
vents many  machines  Of  war,  3J7;  prodigioas 
effects  of  Uiese  machines,  328, 329 ;  he  i«  killed  at 
the  lakiiig  of  Sytacuse,  333 ;  his  tomb  discoverr^ 
by  Cicero,  334. 

Ar-chi-me'des,  Athenian  poet,  Iv.  318. 

Ar'chon,  one ofAlexanders officers;  piovinceatbM 
fell  to  hUn  after  that  prince's  deaths  iiLS99. 

Ar'chon  is  elected  chiefmagittrate  of  tlte  Acbcaos, 
iv.  165 ;  wise  resolutions  which  be  prevails  oa 
that  people  to  take,  166. 

Ar'clions  instituted  at  Athens,!. 413,  tt.  347,  iv. 431: 
their  function,  ibid. 

Ar'dys,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  300. 

Ar-e-op'a-gus :  its  establishment,  1. 418,  ii.345;  w- 
thority  of  that  senate,  i.  433,  IL  346,  Itc  ;  Pcri 
cles  weakens  its  authority,  34i7. 

Ar'e-tas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  sabmiti  to 
pey,  iv.  381. 

A-re'te,  daughter  of  Dionyslaa  tbe  tyrant,  fiiMi 
ried  to  her  brother  Theorides,  and  afterwards  lo 
her  vncle  Dion,  ii.  389 ;  she  marriea  Timocraief 
in  the  banishment  of  the  latter,  399;  Dtoo  takM 
her  again,  409 ;  her  death,  41 L 

A-re-thu'sa,  fountain  fiamous  in  fabulous  history, 
;     ii.  190. 

'  A-re'us,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  ia  relnsiainlby 
the  Achffans,  and  carries  accusations  against 
them  to  Rome,  i v.  92 ;  the  ActuDans  coodeoui  htan 
to  die,  r<4 ;  his  sentence  Is  annulled  by  the  Bo 
mans,  96. 

A-re'us,  grandson  of  Cleomenea,  reigas  at  Sparta, 
iU.  341. 

A-re'us,  another  king  of  Sparta,  ill.  374. 

Ar-gic'us,  is  placed  by  the  Athenians  on  tlie  tbroae 
of  Macedonia,  iii.  30;  he  Is  defeated  by  Phitip,31 

Ar-gi'li-an,  a  name  given  the  slave  who  dlacovered 
the  conspiracy  of  Pausanlas,  ii.  88. 

Ar^-nu'sr,  isles  famous  for  the  victory  of  tbt 
Athenians  over  the  Lacedemonians,  iL  296 

Ar'gD,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  290. 

Ar'gos,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  i.  411  *  kingi 
of  .Argos,  412;  war  between  Uie  Arrives  iinJ  La- 
ceds-monians,  82 ;  they  refuse  to  aid  tlie  Greeta 
against  the  Persians,  ii.  57;  Argos  besieged  bf 
Fyrrhus,  iii.  344 ;  Aratus  endeavours  to  brin^  thai 
city  into  the  Achran  league,  but  withuat  ra^ 
cess,  372;  Argoa  is  subjected  bv  the  lafcia 
monians,3R9;  and  afterwards  h^AmirY.t.s,  399; 
Argos  surrenders  to  Philocles,  one  :it  PliIUp^s  fu- 
nerals, iv.  25 ;  the  lauer  puis  it  acain  hiio  tba 
hands  of  Nabls,  26 ;  h  throws  off  tite  yoke  of  that 
tvrant  and  reinstates  its  liberty,  43. 

Ar'ciiP,  king  of  Argos,  1.  411.  . 

A-n-ic'us,  of  Alexandria,  philoropher; 
Ca»8ar*8  esteem  for  him,  Iv.  407. 

A-ri-a^'us commands  the  left  win^.jf  Cyrns'sarBiT 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  ii.  251 ;  he  flies  upon  a^ 
rire  of  that  prince's  death.  2S3:  the  Cre^oflei 
hira  the  crown  of  Persia.  2Sfi :  he  reftnes  it,  aai 
makes  a  treaty  with  them,  ibid. 

A-ri-am'nes.  Arabian,  tfaaaives  andbetraya  GMt 
sus,  iv.  288 
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kM-wa^nsBy  kinz  of  CappaJ:icia,  iv.  30-i. 

A*ri-a-ra'ttie0  1.  king  of  Cappailui  m,  iv.  3U1. 

A-ri-a-rm'Uit!s,  II.  ton  of  the  lirst,  reigiia  over  Tap- 
padovia,  iv.  301 ;  he  is  deleauid  in  a  batUe  by  Fi  r- 
diccas,  wlio  seizes  liis  dominiuiis  uud  puts  iiiiu  lo 
death,  lii.  241,  iv.  'Mi. 

A-ri-a-ra'ihes  III.  escapes  into  Anuenia,  after  hi«- 
Auh«r*s  death,  iv  'Mi;  he  a^.-euds  the  tlirone  o: 
bis  ancestors,  ibid. 

l-ri'Vra'thcs,  IV.  king  uf  Cappadocia,  iv.3U-2. 

A-ii-a-ru'thes  V.  kin^of  Cappadocia,  marries  An- 
tlochhi,  «a*.^iiter  ot  Autiuchus  the  Great,  iv.  47 ; 
the  Rooiaiis  lay  a  heavy  tine  on  hiui  for  having 
asctisied  his  fatiier-iii-law,  84 ;  he  sends  his  son  t  > 
Baine,  1^;  lie  declnre^  fur  the  KoinatM  a^aiiis; 
Persens,  153 ;  death  o**  Ariarathes,  2U2. 

Art-a-ra'ihes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  the  object  of 
his  journey,  iv.  152 ;  he  refuses  to  reign  diinng 
the  liie  of  his  fattier,  202 ;  after  the  dfaih  of  hia 
father  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia^  203 ; 
be  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ibid. ; 
be  is  dethroned  by  Deioetrius,  ibid. ;  he  implores 
aid  of  tho  Romans,  ibid. ;  Attalus  re-establishes 
binuelf  upon  the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  enters  into  a 
eoafederaoy  against  Demetrius,  232;  he  inarches 
tm  aid  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  aad  is 
klUedinthatwar,303. 

A-ii-a-ra'thcs  VII.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  iv.  304 ; 
bto  brother-in-law,  Miihtidates,  causes  him  to  be 
anaasinated,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thcs  VIII.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  Mithridaies,  iv.304 ;  he  is  auas- 
■inated  by  that  pHnce,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'tties  IX.  king  of  Cappadocia,  is  defeated 
by  Mithridates,  and  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
iv.  3(M. 

A-ri  a-ra'thc9  X.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia, 
Iv.  300 ;  disinna  disputes  possession  of  it  with 
bira,  and  carries  it  against  him,  ibid. ;  Ariaratlies 
reigns  a  second  time  in  Cappadocia,  ibid. 

A'ri-a-ra'lhes,  son  of  Mithridates,  reijrns  in  Cappa- 
docia, iv.  341 ;  he  is  dethroned  by  the  Romans. 
342 ;  he  i^  rekistated  a  second,  and  then  a  third 
time,  342,  343. 

A-rl-as'pes,  son  of  Artaxorxes  Mnemon,  deceived 
\^  hiabrotiier  Ochas,  kills  himself,  ii.  463. 

A-Ti-da'us,  l>a>;tard  brother  of  Alexander,  is  de- 
clared king  of  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  ill.  211,  228:  Olympias  causes  hUn  to  be 
put  to  death,  ^il. 

A-rt-ma'ni-us,  divinity  adored  in  Persia,  I.  395. 

A-ri-roa'sus,  (8og«lian)  governor  of  Peira  Oxiana, 
refuses  to  surreui^er  to  Alexander,  iii.  16d ;  he  is 
besieged  in  that  ,>lacc,  ibid. ;  he  submits  to  Alex- 
ander, who  puts  him  to  death,  169. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes^  satrap  of  Phrygia  under  Artax- 
erxes  Mneinou,  ascemls  the  throne  of  Pontus,  i. 
93 ;  be  revolts  aeainnt  that  prince,  ii.  401. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'ncs  1.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  the  Romans,  iv.  304 ;  he  is  twice 
dethroned  by  *Tigrane»,  Ibid. ;  Pompey  reinstates 
him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  thron.^,  305. 

^•ri-o-i*ar-7A'nes  II.  nsctrndi*  tholhrone  of  Cappa- 
docia, and  is  killed  soon  after,  iv.  305. 

4-rl-o-bar-za'npa  III.  rei2ii8 in Cappnthicia,  iv. 305; 
Cicero  suppresses  a  conspiracy  fonning  against 
Mm,  ibid. ;  he s'ulns  with  Ponj|>ey  airainst  CirsaK 
Ibid.;  the  latter  lavs  him  under  contribution,  ibid.; 
he  refuses  lo  become  an  ally  with  Caesar's  mur- 
derers, 306 ;  Cossius  attacks  him,  and  having  ta- 
ken him  prisoner,  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

4-rl-o-bar-wi  nes,  eovemor  of  Persia  for  Darius, 
poets  himself  at  the  pa««  of  Susa,  to  prevent  Al- 
exander's paMing  it,  ind  is  put  to  flight,  iii.  14.5. 
wis-tae'o-ras  is  eirtalillshed  governor  of  Miletus 
by  Hystlwns,  il.  27;  he  k>in«  the  lonlans  \n  their 
mvolt  azalnst  Dariun,  28;  he  goes  to  I^acedemon 
4br  aid,  and  afterwards  to  Athens,  29, 30  *  fte  is 
dofeated  and  killed  in  a  battle.  32 
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Ar-ij»-tan'der,  a  aoothsayer  in  tho  train  of  AteJMB 
der,  iU.  137. 

Ar-is-taza'nes,  officer  in  the  C4:urt  of  Ochus,  iii.  18 

Ar-is'te-us,  citizen  of  Argus,  gi\  esPyrrhus  entrance 
into  tliat  city,  iii.  344. 

Ar  is-ti'des,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
my at  Marathon,  resigns  the  command  to  Milti 
ades,  ii.  39 ;  he  distincuishes  Uiiuself  in  the  bat- 
tle, 40 ;  he  is  banisiied,  43;  he  is  recalled,  58 ;  be 
goes  to  Themistocles  at  Salamin,  and  persuades 
him  to  hght  in  that  strait,  07 ;  be  rejects  the  otfcn 
of  Mardonius,  TJ,  and  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  that  general  at  Platiec,  76 ;  he  terminates  a 
diderence  that  had  arisen  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians,  77 ;  confidence  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Aristides,  84 ;  he  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  troope  sent  by  Athens  to  deliver  the  Greeks 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  86 ;  hU  conduct  in  that 
war.  ibid. ;  he  b  charged  wfth  the  administration 
of  the  public,  revenues,  90 ;  his  death.  93 ;  hit 
character,  ibid. :  his  justice,  43,  71, 84 ;  his  disin- 
terestedness, 41, 90 ;  his  contenipt  for  riches,  91. 

Ar-is-ti'des,  painter,  great  esteem  for  his  works,  iv. 
215. 

Ar-is-ti'nes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  eD 
gages  them  to  declare  fo*.  the  Romans  againM 
Philip,  iv.  22. 

A-ris'ii-on  usurps  the  government  of  Athena,  and 
acts  witii  great  cruelty,  I  v.  345 ;  he  is  besieged  bi 
that  city  By  Sylla,  ibid. ;  he  is  taken  and  put  to 
death,  348. 

Ar-is  Up'pns,  philoeopher,  hla  deaire  to  hear  Soa- 
ratea,  ii.  306. 

Ar-iff-tip'pus,  citizen  of  Argos,  excites  a  sedition  in 
that  city,  iii.  343 ;  he  becomes  tyrant  of  it,  373 ;  he 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  373 ;  continual  terrors  in 
which  that  tyrant  lived,  ibid. 

Aris-to-bu'lus  I.  ton  of  John  Hyrcanus,  succeeds 
his  father  in  the  higli-priesthood  and  sovereign^ 
of  Judea,  iv.  271 ;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king, 
ibid. ;  he  causes  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death, 
ibid. ;  yien  his  brother  Antigonus,  ibid  ,  he  diet 
soon  after  himself,  37S. 

Ar-is-to-bu'lus  II.  son  of  Alexander  Janiueus, 
reigna  in  Judea,  iv.  276 ;  dispute  l>etween  that 
prince  and  Hyrcanus,  ibid. ;  Pompey  takes  cogni- 
xaiice  of  it,  ibid. ;  Ariirtobulusmakes  him  his  ene- 
my, 277;  Pompey  lays  him  in  chains,  278,  and 
sends  him  to  Rome,  S79. 

Ar-is-toc'ra-tes,  commands  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Argimwe,  ii.  2S6. 

A-ris-to-de'mut.  chief  of  the  Heraclidte,  possesses 
himself  of  Peioponnesus,  i.  413. 

A-ris-to-de'mus,  guardian  of  Agesipolis,  king  of 
Sparta,  ii.  284. 

A-ns-to-de'muv^f  Miletus,  Is  left  at  Athens  by  De- 
metrius, ill.  276. 

A^i9-to-gc'ne8,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  AtlM»> 
tans  at  The  battle  of  Arglnusse,  ii.  236. 

Ar-is  to-gi'ton  enters  into  a  conspiracy  agalnsi  tba 
tyrants  of  Athens,  i.  439;  his  death,  ibid.;  sta- 
tues erected  In  honour  of  him  by  the  AtbenUiM, 
440. 

Ar-is-tom'a-chc,  sister  of  Dion,  is  married  to 
nysius  the  tyrant,  il.  377. 

A-ris  tom'a-chus,  tvrant  of  Argos,  iii.  37^; 
death,  ibid 

Ar-is-tom'e-nes,  Messenian,  ofJfers  his  daughttr^a 
be  sacrificed  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
1. 8:1;  he  carries  the  prize  of  valour  at  the  battle  ef 
Ithoma.  ibid.;  he  is  elected  king  of  the  Mcasen- 
lans,  ibid. :  he  bents  the  Lacedicmonians,  and  sa- 
crifices tbrt^e  hundred  of  them  In  honour  of  Ju- 
piter of  Ithoma,  Ibid. ;  he  sacrifices  himself  soon 
after  upon  his  daughter's  tomb,  Ibid. 

Ar-is-tom'e  nes,  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Mea* 
senc,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Laccdsmoniam 
i.  80 ;  bold  action  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  he  is  betf 
.a    en  by  the  Lacedemonians,  97 ;  his  death  68 
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Ar>i>-tom'enes.  Acariianian,  b  charged  widi  ihe 
«iae«Uon  of  Ptolemy  EpiphaneS}  iv.  12 ;  he  sup- 
preMes  •  conspiracy  ftiniied  againBt  that  prince, 
as ;  Ptolemy  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

A-riftoD,  of  Syracuse,  comedian,  discovers  Uk 
conspiracy  formed  by  Audrtuadorus  agaiost  liis 
aouotry,  iv.  323. 

A-.is'ton,  piiot,  counsel  wbich  he  give*  the  Syra- 
cusans,  li.  206. 

A-ris'to-na,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  wife  of  Darius, 
IL  9 

Ar-ls  to-ni'cus,  posne^ses  himself  of  the  dominions 
of  Attains,  iv.  246  ;  he  defeats  the  consul  Cras- 
■us  Mucianus,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  246 ;  he 
It  beaten  and  talten  by  Perpenna,  ibfil. ;  the  con- 
mi  sends  him  to  Rome,  ibid. ;  he  is  put  to  death 
there,  ibid. 

Ar-ls-toph'a-nes,  famous  poet,  i.  68 ;  character  of 
bis  poetry,  OJ ;  laulis  wilii  wbich  he  may  justly 
be  reproached,  ibid. ;  extracts  from  some  oi  his 
pieces,  68. 

A-rls'to-plion,  Athenian  captain,  accuses  Iphicra- 
tes  of  treason,  iii.  10. 

Ar-is-to'tle,  Philip  charges  him  with  ilic  education 
of  Alexander,  iii.  35, 78 ;  his  application  in  form* 
ing  that  prince,  79 ;  suspicions  of  him  in  respect 
to  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  210 ;  fate  of  his  worlcs, 
iv.354. 

Ar'ine-nes,  son  of  Nabis,  goed  a  hostage  to  Rome 
Iv.  45. 

Ar-nie'ni-a,  province  of  Asia?i.  28;  it  was  go- 
verned by  kings,  94,  314,  iv.  342. 

Arms,  titose  used  by  tlie  ancieiiis,  i.  382. 

Ar-phax'ad,  name  given  in  tlie  Scriptures  to  Phra- 
orte». — Se«!  Pliraortes. 

Ar-ri'chi-on,  Pancratiast ;  combat  of  that  Alhleta, 
1.50. 

Ar-«a'cc8,  son  of  Darius. — See  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon. 

Ar-sa'ces  I.  governor  of  Partliia  for  Antiochus,  re- 
volts against  that  prince,  iii.  351 ;  iie  assumes  the 
tiUe  of  icing,  352. 

Ar-sa'ces  11.  king  of  Partliia,  takes  Media  from 
Antiochus,  iii.  451 ;  he  sustains  a  war  against 
that  prince,  !bid. ;  he  comes  to  an  acronunodation 
with  Antiochus^  who  leaves  him  in  peaceable 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  453. 

Ar-sa'mes,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is 
assassinated  by  his  brother  Ochus,  ii.  4C2. 

Ar'ies,  reigns  in  Persia  after  the  death  of  Ochus, 
til.  90 :  Bagoas  causes  him  to  be  assassinated, 
lUd. 

Ar-sJn'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  is  married 
to  Lysimachns,  king  of  Thrace,  iii.  266 ;  aAer 
the  oeath  of  that  prince,  her  brother  Cernunus 
mairlfis  her,  321 ;  unhanpy  consequences  of  that 
marrtafe,  ibid. ;  she  is  nanished  mto  Saniothra- 
ete,IMd. 

AT'tftn'o  e,  another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
narrioi  her  bn»ther  Pinlemy  Philadelphus,  iii. 
M7 :  death  of  that  princess,  SJM. 

AMtn  o-e,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  PhiltHneter, 
U.  407;  her  death,  410. 

1  rin'o-€,  daugliter  of  Ptolemv  Auletrs ;  Cspsar^s 
aentence  in  her  favour,  iv  391 ;  she  is  proclaimed 
queen  of  Egypt,  309 ;  </a>sar  carries  her  to  Rome, 
and  makes  Ik  -  !<crve  ns  an  ornament  in  his  tri- 
umph, 395 ;  Antony,  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra, 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  3})6. 

Ar-sin  o-e,  v  ife  of  Maga«. — Fee  Apamia. 

Ar-si'fes,  rairap  of  Phrygin,  nccas^ionp  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  the  Oranirus,  iii.  89 ;   he  kills 
himself  through  despair,  91. 
Art. — See  Arts. 

Ar-ta-ba'nus,  uncle  oi'  Phriintes,  rniiprs  himself  to 
be  crowned  king  of  Partliia,  niid  is  killed  soon 
after,  iv.  2S0 

Ar-tft-ba'nas,  broioer  uf  Dcriuii,  endeavours  to  di- 
vert that  prtnca  Vnm  his  enterprise  against  th« 
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Scythians,  ii.  23 ;  be  is  made  mrUtrstor 
the  two  oons  of  Darius  in  respect  to  the 
rcigniy,  45;  his  wise  discourse  to  Xerxes 
that  princc*8  design  to  attack  Grc«c«',47,< 

Ar-ta-ba'nuf.  llyrcanian,  captain  of  the  guanhK 
Xerxes,  conspires  against  tl.ai  prii:c^-,  and  kiQi 
him,  ii.  94 ;  he  is  l^iilcd  himself  b>  Anaxerxcs 
ibid. 

Ar-ta-l>ar-£a'nes,  after  the  death  of  Danos,  dia 
Kites  tlie  throne  of  Persia  with  Xerxes,  ii  IS, 
)e  coiiiinues  in  amity  with  his  broUier,  and  tent 
lis  life  in  liis  service  at  tlte  baitlK  of  Satearin, 
ibid. ;  he  was  the  first  who  reigned  In  Poatai, 
iv.  341. 

Ar-ia-bar-za'n«w,  kiug  of  Atropateoe,  aalanlB  ti 
Antiochus,  iii.  403. 

Ar-ta-ba'Kus,  Persian  lord,  o1Rc*^r  in  the  amy  «i 
Mardouius,  ii.  75 ;  his  counsel  to  that  gwaL 
ibid. ;  he  escapes  into  Akia  after  the  tactfeol 
Platw,  76 ;  Xerxes  ^ves  him  the  rnmmMd  if 
the  cuiists  of  Asia  Minor,  and  with  what  rkm. 
86 ;  he  reduces  the  Egyptiana,  who  had  1 1 1 nfcui 
against  Artaxerxes,  106. 

A^ta  ba'zus,  governor  of  one  of  the  provinoeBcf 
Asia  for  Ochus,  revolu  against  that  pnnee,  lit.  7, 
supported  by  Chares  the  Athenian,  he  gaias  se- 
veral advantages,  6 ;  tie  is  overrcwereo,  aad  le 
tires  into  Macedonia, ibid.;  Ochus  rf«eiveskfB 
again  into  favour,  19 ;  his  fidelity  to  Darius,  MB; 
Alexander  makes  him  governor  tif  Petra  Oidu^ 
169. 

Ar-ta-ger'ses,  officer  of  Anaxcrxca  MncMoa,  li 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  ii.  S96. 

Ar-ta-in'ta,  niece  of  Xerxes.  ii.81 ;  violent |, 
of  that  prince  for  her,  ibid. ;  fatal  eequd  of  i 
passion,  62. 

Ar-la-pher'nes,  ambassador  of  Artaxerxes  to 
Lacedn  nionians,  ii.  IOC  * 

Ar-ta-pher^ues,  governor  of  Sardis  for  his 
Darius,  is  lor  compelling  the  Athenians  io 
state  IJippias,  i.  449 ;  he  maiclies  against  the  is- 
land of  Naxos,  with  design  to  surprise  it,  H.  S ; 
he  in  besieged  in  Sardis  by  the  AthenJanSf  31 ;  ha 
discovers  'the  conspiracy  of  Ilystivus,  32;  ha 
marches  against  the  revt'lted  loniana,  ibid. 

Ar-ta-ri'us,  brotJier  of  Artaxerxes  LoogimaBBS, 
U.  107. 

Ar-ta-vas'deSf  king  of  Armenia,  iv.  284. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  I.  sumamed  Longiinanus,  by  the  in 
stigation  of  Artabanus,  kiUiB  his  brother  Da- 
rius, and  ascends  the  tlirone  of  Peraia,  IL  94 ;  hs 
rids  himself  of  Artabarus,  ibid. ;  lie 
the  pany  of  Artat»anus,  97  ;  and  thai  of 
pes  his  elder  brotJier,  ibid. ;  he  gi%« 
cles  refuge.  1^9  r  his  joy  for  the  arrival  of  thai 
Athenian,  lUd. ;  he  Arst  permits  Esdras  io  retina 
to  Jerusalem,  106;  and  then  Nelicsiiah,  M9* 
alarmed  by  the  conquests  of  the  Aiheniansu  hs 
fbrros  the  design  of  sending  Tlienttttncic*  Mi 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  amiy,  104 ;  Egn*  f*" 
volts  against  him,  106 ;  he  compels  it  to  reuna  li 
its  obedience,  ibid. :  he  gives  up  Inanw  to  Mi 
motlier,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  tlie  treaty,  lf7; 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Greeka,  116;  hi 
diea,167. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  II.  sumamed  Mnemon,  ia  iiuwaii 
king  of  Persia,  ii.  237;  Cyrus  his  brother  at- 
tempts to  murder  him  238 ;  he  f  er>ds  him  lo  Mi 
government  of  Asia  Minor,  ibid. ;  he  matdMi 
against  Cynis,  advancing  to  dethrone  hin,99i; 
gives  him  battle  at  Cunaxa,  ibid. ;  and  UBs 
him  with  his  o\«*n  hand,  253 ;  lie  cannot  fi>ici 
the  Greeks  in  his  brotlier's  army  to  suncadct 
themselves  to  him,  256 ;  he  puts  Tiaaa|)terB0i 
to  death,  979 :  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  thf 
Greeks,  900;  he  attacks  Evagoras  Unfc€Cf 
prus,  991,  kjc ;  he  tudgca  the  aflair  of '~ 
•us,2W;  hia azpeditlon  againA  the 
907. 
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AMa-ierx'ek  sr.iid^  aa  ainb.'u.'tador  into  Greece  to 
hKoncjie  liie  tfta.cs,  ii.  44:2 ;  ho  rcccivcj  a  Ucpu- 
{^lionfroiu  liu  CJruekjt,  ibiU. ;  liaiiouns  nrUicli  lie 
payi  It.  Pelupidod,  443;  he  uiidurtakcs  to  ruitucc 
Egrpt,  457  ,  iha:  eiiterprbie  mi^carric^,  458 ,  he 
aedilatus  a  sccoiid  actuinpt  ai4aiui>t  Egypt,  45D  ; 
most  of  the  proviaced  ol'  his  empire  revolt  a^rniiist 
him,  461 :  troubles  at  the  court  of  ArtaxLTxe<4, 
concerning  his  successor,  462;  death  ut'  dia; 
prince,  ibid. 

'ir-ta-xerx  e«  ID.  before  ealied  Ochus.  See  Ochus. 

.\i-tax'i-as,  king  of  Armenia,  iv.  342. 

Ar-tem-i-do'ru:!,  invested  witii  the  supreme  author- 
ity at  Syracuse,  iv.  :K)3. 

4r-tcin'i-8a,  queen  of  Ha:icarna«<UH,supplu.%  Xer\'- 
eawith  troop*  in  his  expediiioi  atiain.-*?  (ii«;ive, 
iL  56 ;    her  courage  in  the  bai.l ;  of  ^alaaiin,  (ki. 

hi-tBm'i-fni,  wife  of  Mau»«)liL^,  ri'i^'iis  in  (  udu  at- 
ter  the  death  of  her  husband,  iii.  13;  imnour* 
1^  rendere  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  ibid. ; 
■be  takes  Rhodes,  14 ;  her  death,  15. 

Ar-te-mis'i-um.  promontory  of  Eubcca,  fanicu:*  for 
•he  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  ihePej'-ia'us^ii.  G3. 

Ar'te-mon,  Cyrian,  part  wJiicii  Uueen  iiUtMlice 
makes  him  play,  iii.  357. 

AKte-mon,  engineer,  ii.  134. 

Ar-tox-a'res,  eunuch  of  Darius  Nothus,  forms  a 
conspiracy  against  that  prince,  ii.  161) ;  lie  is  put 
to  death,  ibid. 

Af'iS,  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts,  i.  338,  3H9 ; 
art#  banished  out  of  Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  4:29 ; 
ana  placed  in  honour  at  Athens  by  Solon,  435. 

Ar  ly'phi-us,  son  of  Megabyzus,  revolts  againtt 
Och  JB,  u.  168;  he  l5  suffocated  in  asbee,  ibid. 

A-rui^nI-o**«. — See  Augurs. 

A-rym^bas,  king  of  Bpirua,  i.  94,  iii.  53. 

.i'sa,  king  of  Judah,  infeats  the  aruiy  of  Zara,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  i.  137. 

Aa'dru-bal,  Harailcar's  son-in-law,  commands  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  Spain,  i.  iMM ;  he  builds 
Cannagena,  ibid. ;  be  is  killed  treacherously  by 
a  Gaul,  905. 

A^dru-bal,  sumamed  Calvus,  is  made  prisoner  in 
Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  i.  227. 

As'dru-bud,  Uaimibal's  brother,  commands  the  ar- 
my in  Spain  after  his  brother's  departure,  i.  306 ; 
he  receives  orders  fVom  Carthage  to  march  to 
Italy  to  the  aid  of  hi<«  brother,  SSio ;  be  sets  for- 
%vard  and  is  defoate«i,  ibid. ;  he  loses  a  great  bat- 
Ue  iMar  the  river  Metanrus,  and  is  killed  in  It,  330. 

Aa'dru-bal,  Cisco's  brother,  commands  the  Cartha- 
gioian  troops  in  Spain,  i.  SS8. 

Ardru-bal,  supiamed  Hosdus,  it  sent  by  the  Car- 
thaginians to  Rome  to  demand  peace,  i.  S34. 

ig'dni-bal,  Massinissa's  grandson,  commands  in 
Carthage  during  the  siege  of  that  city  bv  Bcipio, 
tSSi;  another  Asdrutm  caueet  liim  to  be  put  to 
death.  3S5. 

Wdru-bal,  Carthaginian  leneral,  is  condemned  to 
die,  and  wherefbrej  1. 3«9 ;  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
point him  general  of  ttie  troops  wiwout  their 
walls,  2S3;  he  causes  another  Asdrubal,  who 
cnmnumdi  within  the  city,  to  be  put  to  death, 
IS5;  his  cruelty  to  the  Roman  prisoners,  ibid.: 
after  the  taking  of  the  dty,  he  intrenches  himself 
In  the  temple  of  iCsculapius,  257 ;  be  surrenders 
himaelf  to  Sclplo.  ibid. ;  tragical  end  of  his  wife 
and  children,  ibid. 

hMea:  Smotheringin  ashes,  a  punishment  among 
the  Persians,  11. 168. 

i's(-a,  geographical  description  of  It,  i.  97,  ^. :  it 
is  considered  as  the  nursery  of  the  sciences,  380 

As-mo'ne-an  race :  Duration  of  their  reign  in  Ju- 
dea,  !▼.  281. 

As-pa'si-a,  celebrated  courtezan,  U.  198;  she  tiar 
ries  Pericles,  ibid.;  accusation  formed  against 
ber  at  Athens.  199. 

is'iite  a  serpent  whose  bita  Is  mortal,  iv.  405, 400. 
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Aii'pi.s  governor  for  Artazerxes  \n  the  l}elghlou^ 
hixMl  of  Cappadocla,  revolts  against  that  prince, 
ii.  2J9 ;  he  is  punished  Moa  after,  ibid. 

.^s'sur,  son  of  Shein,  who  gave  bis  name  to  Assy 
ria,  i.  273. 

As-gyr's-a,  origin  of  its  name,  I.  273. 

As-!»yr'i-an«.  Fir»tempireof  the  Assyrians,  i.  tITl 
duration  of  thai  empire,  ibid. ;  kingfl  of  the  A¥ 
Syrians,  ii72,  6cc  ;  second  empire  oC  the  A«*syr 
ians,  both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  :i283  ;  subv'cr 
siun  of  that  empire  by  Cyrnn,  3:15. 

As'ter,  of  Amphipolis,  shoois  out  Pliilip's  right  eye, 
iii.  40;  that  prince  puts  him  to  deatti,  ibid. 

Afl'trol'o-gy,  Judicial,  fallacies  of  that  scienc/;  i 
393,  &c. 

.^(«-tron'o-iny,  nations  that  applied  themselves  flrsi 
to  it,  i.  1;!!,  J^fi. 

As-iy'a-ccs,  king  of  the  Bledes,  called  in  Scripture 
Aha^uerus,  i.  29^ ;  he  gives  bis  daughter  In  mar> 
r  ia^u  to  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  ibid. ;  he  caoseii 
Cyi  ud  his  grandson  to  come  to  bis  court,  309. 

As-t/me-dcs,  deputed  to  Rome  by  tlie  Rhodians. 
end(>avours  to  appease  the  anger  of  tbe  senate 
IV.  IM. 

A-8y'chi«,  King  of  I^ptj  author  of  the  lawoon- 
crninK  lnai)p,  i.  ]^;  famous  pyramid  built  l^ 
hid  order,  ibid. 

A'lhe-as,  kin';  uf  Scythia,  is  defeated  by  Philip 
aiiaitifli  whom  he  had  declared,  ill.  50. 

Ath-e-nie'u8,  general  of  Antigonus,  is  sent  by  tbs< 
prince  a;:ainst  the  Nabathnan  Arabians,  ill.  372; 
he  perishes  in  that  expedition,  ibid. 

Aih-e-ne'a,  or  Panathenca,  feasts  celebrated  at 
AUicn^,  i.  30. 

Ath-e-nu>'u8,  brother  of  Rumcnes,  Is  sent  ambas- 
sador bv  that  prince  to  Rome,  iv.  103. 

Ath-e-nte  us  governor  for  Antiochus  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  to  emablish  that  prince's  religion  in 
them,  iv.  131. 

Ath-ena'ia,  dnushtcr  of  Lcontius.— See  Eudocia 

A-the'nl  on,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Ever^etes,  goes  v 
Jerusalem  by  order  of  that  prince,  lii.  362. 

A'thens.  Athenians.  Foundation  of  the  kingdoi> 
of  Athens,  1.  412 ;  kings  of  Athens,  413 ;  the  At 
chons  succeed  them,  413, 430;  Draco  Is  chosci 
legislator,  430 ;  then  Solon,  433 ;  Pisistratus  ty 
rant  of  that  city,  437,  4tc ;  the  Athenians  reco 
ver  their  liberty,  440;  Hipplas  attempts  in  vain 
to  re-establish  the  tyranny,  449;  the  Athenians 
In  conjunction  with  tbelonlans,  bum  the  city  of 
Sardli,  ii.  31 :  Darius  iMepares  to  avenge  that  in- 
sult, ibid. ;  mnotis  Athenian  captains  at  tlia) 
time,  34;  the  herakls  of  Darius  arc  put  to  deuib 
there,  37 ;  tbe  Athenians,  tmder  Miltredes,  gain  a 
famous  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
38;  moderate  reward  granted  Mihiades^;  the 
Athenians,  attacked  by  Xerzea,  choose  Themis- 
tocles  general,  58;  they  redgn  the  honour  of  com- 
manding the  fleet  to  the  Lacedemonians,  50 ;  the) 
eontribute  very  much  to  the  victcrynined  at  Ar 
temisitmi,64;  tbey  are  reduced  to  abandon  theh 
dty.  65:  Athena  is  burned  by  the  Persians,  6C , 
battle  or  Salamin,  in  which  tbe  A  thenlans  acquire 
infinite  gk>rv,  Ibio. ;  tlH^  abandon  their  city  a  se- 
cond  time,  73 ;  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsraon- 
ians  cut  the  Persian  army  to  pieces  near  Platcv, 
76 ;  they  defeat  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  same  time 
near  Mycale,  80 ;  they  rebuild  tbii  walls  of  their 
city,  82;  the  command  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
transferred  to  the  Athenians,  87  the  Athenianti, 
under  Cimon,  gain  a  double  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians near  the  river  Eurjrraedoti,  103;  thev  si*;** 
pori  the  Egyptians  in  thdr  revi.it  against  rernirt. 
106 ,  their  considerable  loesec  <n  that  war,  lOfi 
107;  seeds  of  division  betweei-  Athens  and  Spnj 
ta,  115;  peace  re-estaMishe<l  letween  tho  iu<- 
states,  lie;  the  Athenians  ga>-t  several  vi(-toii.<» 
overtnt  Persians  which  oblMns  Art»xer^«:i«  ^f 
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eoncude  a  peace  blglily  glodous  for  Uie  Greeks, 
IbU. ;  jealouHV  and  dinerences  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  122 ;  treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  years 
between  the  two  states,  124;  the  Athenians  be- 
siege Samos,  ibid. ;  they  send  aid  to  the  Corey- 
riains,  ibid. ;  they  besiege  Potidra,  196 ;  open  rup- 
ture between  Athens  and  Sparta,  137 ;  beginning 
of  the  Pelopoiinesian  war,  144;  rediMXKal  rava- 

S!S  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  146;  plague  of 
thens,  148;  the  Atiienians  seise  Potidca,  15S: 
tbcf  send  forces  agaiiu^  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  156 ; 
■Dd  make  themselves  masters  of  Mitylene,  159 ; 

$ie  plague  brealis  out  again  at  Athens,  168;  the 
thenians  take  Pylus,  163 ;  th^  are  besieged  hn 
tt.  ibid. ;  they  lake  tJie  troops  shut  up  in  tl^  isle, 
m  Sphacteria,  165;  they  make  tlieniseives  mas- 
ters of  tlie  ittiaud  of  Cytliera,  170;  they  are  de- 
llMted  by  the  Tbebans  near  Delium,  171 ;  truce 
for  a  year  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  172,  the 
Athenians  aro  defeated  near  Amphipolis,  173; 
treaty  of  peace  for  hl'ty  years  between  the  Athen- 
ians and  Lacedemonians,  174;  the  Athenians,  at 
the  instigation  of  Aicibiades,  renew  the  war 
against  ^tiaria.  178;  they  engage  by  his  advice  in 
the  war  with  Sicily,  179;  Athens  appoints  Aici- 
biades, Niciam  and  Lamachus,  generals,  162;  tri- 
umphant departure  of  the  fleet,  186 ;  it  arrives  in 
Sicily,  187 ;  th«  Atheidans  recall  Aicibiades  and 
condemn  him  to  die,  188;  after  some  actions  they 
besiege  Syracuse,  191 ;  they  undertake  several 
works,  that  reduce  the  city  to  extremities,  194 ; 
they  are  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  197,  900, 904 ; 
they  hazard  a  second  battle  by  sea,  and  are  de- 
feated, SI05 :  they  resolve  to  retire  by  land,  207 ; 
they  are  reduced  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Syracusans,  909 ;  their  generals  are  put  to  death, 
210;  consternation  of  Athens  upon  this  defeat, 
211 ;  the  Athenians  are  abandoned  by  their  allies, 
212 :  tlie  return  of  Aicibiades  to  Atheits  is  con- 
certed, 214 ;  the  four  hundred  invested  with  all 
auvhority  at  Athens,  316;  their  power  is  annulled, 
217 ;  Aicibiades  is  recalled,  318 ;  he  occasions  the 
zainingof  TCveral  great  advantages  by  the  Athen- 
iaiis,  ibid.;  the  Athenians  elect  him  generalissimo, 
220 ;  their  fleet  is  defeated  near  Ephesus,  323 ;  the 
cnmmand  is  taken  from  Aicibiades,  334;  tJiey 
(;nin  a  victory  over  the  Laceda;monians  near  Ar- 
uinuea;,  2S% ;  they  are  entirely  defeated  by  the  lat- 
XvT  near  ACgospotamoe,  333;  Athens  besieged  by 
Lysander,  capitrJates  and«urrenders,233;  thirty 
tyrants  instituted  to  govern  Athens  by  Lysander, 
iM ;  she  recovcrti  her  liberty,  343 ;  she  enters  into 
the  league  formed  against  the  Lacedvmoniane, 
383 ;  Conon  rebuilds  the  waUi  of  Athens,  288 ;  the 
Athenians  aid  ilie  Ttieban  exiles,  427;  tJiey  im- 
mediately repent  it,  431 ;  they  renew  the  alliance 
with  the  Thebans,  432 ;  they  declare  against  the 
latter  for  tiic  Lacedemonians,  441 ;  many  of  the 
Athenian  allies  revolt,  iii.  8;  generals  emptoyed  to 
reduce  them,  ibid.  ice. ;  alarm  of  the  Athenians 
oecar>ioned  bf  the  preparations  for  war  made  by 
the  kbig  of  Persia,  11 :  they  send  aid  to  the  Me- 
KiUc^litans,  13 ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Khodianp, 
14 ;  the  Athenianssufli-rtbemM^Ivesto  be  amused 
■^  Philip,  46 ;  Demosthenes  endeavxiurs  to  rou«e 
Ihem  from  their  lethargy,  43,  43,  49;  Athens 
Joins  the  Lacodtrmonians  against  Philip,  54 ;  the 
Athenians  under  Ph<M:ion  drive  Philip  out  of  Eu- 
brca,  54,  &.r. ;  they  obliire  that  prince  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Portnihus  and  Byzantium,  59,  and  form 
a  league  with  the  Thebons  asalnst  Philip,  63: 
ImmoJerate  jf»y  of  Athtits  upon  that  prince's 
death  70;  t'te  Atheninn^  fonu  a  leagite  neaii  st 
Alexniufer,  J'S*  Mat  i>  ii.re  pardons  I  hem,  84 ; 
Cim  Juct  of  tlie  Athrni.TiitJ  in  respect  to  Hnrpftlus. 
OfH  •  nimoiir*  ami  5nv  nt  Athent*  ni»n  the  news 
•»f  Alexandir'sdrn;Ii,231 ;  flie  Athenians  march 
s'/nin-t  A''ti«.^«"r  •iis>-  ihrvarevirtorious  at  first, 
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933 ;  and  are  afterwards  rpdnce<  to  i 
Antipater  makes  hinMelf  master  of  ihidr  dqr, 
ibid. ;  Phocion  is  condemned  todle  by  tba  Aihoh 
ians,  249;  Cawander  takes  Athens  »^  hnankw 
choice  of  Demetrius  Phaiereus  to  guvem  the  m- 
public,  254 ;  Athena  taken  by  Demetrius  fuBor 
cetes,  276 ;  excessive  honours  rendered  to  Amfg 
on*is  and  his  son  Demetrius  by  the  Aibcnlni 
377 ;  Atliensbesi^ed  by  Cas^ander  and  deliverei 
by  Demetrius,  393 ;  excesBive  flattery  oi  \fam 
trius  by  the  AtJtenians,  294 :  Aliens  s..<ita  to 

Sates  against  Demetrius,  39(5 ;  lie  takes  that  dbt$ 
01 ;  Athens  declares  against  AntJgoiiusG<matai 
and  is  taken  by  that  prince,  who  puts  a  garrissi 
into  it,  347 ;  the  Athenians  carry  their  cduptaiaa 
against  Philip  to  Kome,  iv.  12.  tiiat  ^xhx  bt- 
sieees  their  city,  14 ;  decrees  of  AtJii  us  aga^ 
Philip,  lb ;  she  senfis  three  famous  pliitofopliai 
upon  an  embafcsy  to  Rome,  905 ;  Atlirnb  taken  bf 
Archelaus,  345 ;  Aristion  makes  himself  tymi 
of  that  city,  aud  his  cruelties  there,  ibid. ;  it  It 
be^eged  and  retaken  by  Sylla,  345,  &c. ;  govern 
ment  of  Athens,  ii.  341;  foundation  of  the  go 
vemmeni  histituted  by  Solon,  i.  439;  abuses  la 
troduced  into  tlie  government  by  Peflckft,  ii.  113 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  343;  senate,  344  ;  Area 
pagus,  34o .  magistrates,  347 ;  a»tmbliee  of  tlH 
people,  ibid. ;  otlier  tribunals,  348 :  revenues  «f 
Atheiut,  350 ;  education  of  youth,  351 ;  diflinni 
species  of  troops  of  which  tlie  armies  of  AthcM 
were  composed,  357;  choice  of  titeseneralii 
iii.  73;  raising  and  pay  of  troops,  ii.  313;  navv. 
ships,  naval  troops,  equipment  of  galle>-s  at  A 
thens,  350;  exemptions  and  honours  granted  b} 
her  to  those  who  had  rendered  great  scrvicca, 
356 ;  orations  pronounced  by  order  of  the  statf 
in  tmnour  of  those  who  had  died  for  tbcir  coa» 
in-,  U.  194, 148,  Ui.  67,68;  of  religion,  i.  39  •  feMB 
of  the  Panatheruca,  30 ;  Bacchus,  33 ;  and  Keusia, 
33 ;  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Athenians,  H. 
302 ;  easily  enraged  and  soon  appeased,  1 15,  Utt. 
220.  326 ;  sometimes  ungrateful  to  their  fenctaJs 
and  those  who  had  served  them  best,  it  49, 43, 8t, 
234,  iii.  349, 378;  humane  to  their  cnenles,  & 
943 ;  delicate  in  respect  to  politeness  and  decomm, 
364 ;  great  in  their  projects,  Ibid. ;  zeakms  fb* 
liberty,  H.  37,  73;  taste  of  the  Athenians  ffar  ite 
arts  and  sciences,  364 ;  their  passion  for  the  re 
presentations  of  the  theatre,  t  50, 73 ;  «^w|M*it 
character  of  the  Athenians  and  Laccdamoo 
ians,  it  365. 

Atli-le'ta^ :  Ktymolof^  of  the  word,  I.  46;  fxereisei 
of  the  Athlete,  47;  trial  through  which  tbof 
passed  before  they  fought,  ibid. ;  rewards  fraatei 
to  them  when  victorious,  55. 

A'thoe,  famous  mountain  of  Macedonia,  ii.  51. 

A-tos'sa,  wife  of  Anaxerxes  Mnemon,  ii.  403. 

A-tos'sa,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  wife  of  Cam^mi 
first,  and  after  of  Smerdia  the  Biaflan.  L  397 ;  Mm 
is  at  last  married  to  Dariua,  Ii.  9 ;  l)emoc<dai 
cures  her  of  a  dangerous  distemper,  13 ;  tbe  pe^ 
anadcs  Darius  to  send  him  into  Greece,  and  wl^, 
Ibid. ;  she  is  called  Vat<hti  in  Scripoire,  15. 

A-tre'u»,  son  of  Pclopi,  king  of  Mycenie,  I.  418. 

A-tru  pa-trs,  one  of  Alexander's  generals  *  Flo- 
vinces  which  fell  to  him  after  tlmt  princess  ^eath, 
Bi.  329 ;  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  kia§ 
of  them,  245. 

At'ta-lus  (.  king  of  Pergamus,  iil.  361 ;  warbecwMB 
tiiat  prince  and  Seleucus, 399,404;  AtUtbnjpbm 
the  Rnmanti  in  the  war  against  Hdlip,  434, 4n» 
440;  he  gains  several  ad  vantaget  over  tlAtpdiios, 
iv. !) ;  he  dies,  97 ;  his  magnificent  uae  of  kit 
riches,  ibid- 

At'ta-lin  fl.  »umamed?hitadelph«a,preTallB«pov 
tlie  Acbvans,  to  revoke  their  decree  SfiiMt  hii 


brother,  iv.  165 :  K^^-^-'f  ■ -'*■■■  fif'tTTT^  un^. 
302    lie  reigns  mCappadoda,ai|{«afdiMileAi 
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taloi  hii  nen  levi  2U  i ,  war  between  Auaiiu  and 
Pnuitt,  ibid. ;  ieatb  of  Attalw,  !^U. 
At'ta-liu  1(1.  surnuned  Pbiloiiieter,  goes  to  Rome, 
and  wby,  iv.  904  ;  he  ascends  Uie  throne  of  Cap- 

docia,  alter  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  and  causes 
I  to  be  much  regretted  by  his  vices,  945 ;  he 
died,  and  by  his  will  leaves  his  dominions  to  the 
Roman  people,  ibid. 

An'ta-lus,  dyracusan,  discovers  the  intelligence  held 
^  Marccilus  in  Syracuse  to  Epicydes,  iv.  333. 

Atfta-lus,  Phil.p  s  lieutenant,  is  sent  by  liiai  prince 
into  .'\sia  Minor,  ill.  69 ;  marriage  of  his  niece 
Decpatra  with  Philip,  ibid. ;  Alexander's  uuarrel 
wHh  Attains  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  ibid. ;  Al- 
exander causes  him  to  be  assassinaied,  83. 

A^-ca,  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  cantons, 
L  413.— See  Athens. 

A-t/'a-des,  deocendants  of  Atys,  f.  S99. 

A  qra,  son  of  Crcesus ;  good  qualities  of  that  prince, 
taoi:  his  death,  ibid. 

Au'gurs :  pueriiitira  of  that  science,  i.  36. 

Att-gus'ius. — S4*e  Caesar  Augustus. 

Au'ra,  name  of  Phidola's  mai  e,  i.  57. 

Aa-tophra-dVieSy  governor  m  Lydia  for  Artax- 
erzes  Mucmon,  is  cliarged  by  that  prince  with  the 
war  again:<t  Datainoi,  li.  300;  he  is  defeated,  and 
re^res  into  his  government,  300,  301;  he  y.iiiB 
wtth  the  provinces  of  Asia  in  tlieir  revolt  against 
Artaxerxes,  461. 

Ax-i'o-chu9,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him  the  defence 
of  the  (generals  condemned  to  die  after  the  bailiff 
of  ArgmuiMB,  ii.  3S29. 

\z-i-tbe'a,  wife  of  Nicoclef,  kills  herself,  lit.  269. 

A-s«r*ri'as,  one  of  the  three  Hebrews  miraculoii>!y 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  i.  389. 

A-so'tua,  a  city  of  Palestine,  1. 140 

BA 

Ba'al.— See  Bel. 

Ba'bel,  description  of  that  tower,  i.  378. 

Bab'ylon.  Bab-y-lo'nians.  Foundation  of  the  city 
of  Babylon,  i.  271 ;  description  of  Ih&t  ciiy,  275 ; 
kings  of  Babylon,  284 ;  duration  of  its  tiupire, 
293,  343;  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by  Cyrus, 
343;  it  revolts  a<;ainst  Darius,  ii.  15;  that  prince 
reduces  it  to  obedience,  17;  Alexander  makes 
himself  master  of  Babylon,  iii.  140, 141 ;  dcstruc- 
Uon  of  Babylon  foretold  in  several  parts  of  the 
Scriptun-,  I.  336 ;  curse  pronounced  against  that 
city,  343;  the  Rabyloiians  laid  the  first  founda- 
tions of  astronomy,  '.V^2. 

Bac'chi-das,  punucli  uf  Mithridates,  iv.  360. 

'Sac'chis,  governor  of  Mesopoinmia  under  Antlo- 
chus  Epiphanen  and  Demetrius  Soter,  Is  defeated 
in  manv  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv. 
231. 

Bac'cbls,  whose  descendants  reigned  at  Corinthi  1. 
414. 

Sift'chus,  feasts  instituted  at  Athens  In  liotiour  of 
him,  I.  32. 

Rac  chil'i-des,  Greek  poet,  H.  135. 

Rac-irj-a'na,  province  of  upper  Asia,  I.  27. 

f?a  go'as,  etmnch  of  Ochus,  commands  a  detach- 
input  durinff  that  prince's  expedition  against 
Kj>-pt,  Hi.  18  ;  he  poisous  Ochus,  19  ;  he  places 
A  rM«  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  20 ;  he  causrs 
tt.ri!  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and  places  Darius 
( 'o.lnihanus  upon  the  throne  In  his  st';a<l,  ibid. ; 
ht»  falls  Into  the  hands  of  AIexand(  r,  154 ;  he 
gains  the  ascendant  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  by  his 
friTrisnc-)  he  causes  Orsines  to  be  put  to  death, 
Iv**),  Ac. 

a  -T  'ph'a-nes,  ffovernor  of  the  citadel  of  Babylor 
s  rr^nders  to  Alexander,  HI.  141. 

A  i  ".r'a-zuts,  a  eunuch  of  Arlaxerxes,  li»  put  i 
I  r\'h  bv  Of  li*r  of  Xerxes,  \l  167. 

?  'i;i     k'.>p  Alexander  Bala, 
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Bal-e-a'reii,  islands :  wUy  so  called,  i.  166. 

Bal-iha'zar,  or  Helshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  «««^ 
called  Labynit,  or  Nabonid,  i.  *i9l ;  he  is  bealegod 
m  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  340 ;  he  gives  a  great  feast 
to  his  whole  court .  ttiat  same  night  the  city  ia 
taken,  ibid. ;  he  is  killed  in  his  palace,  342;  liii 
death  foretold  in  Scripture,  340. 

Bar'ca,  Sec  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca. 

Bar-si'ua,  wife  of  Alexander,  ill.  2^;  Poyiper 
ebon  puts  her  to  detfih,  'i74. 

Bas'kei:  procession  of  the  basket  at  Athens,  i 
34,35. 

Bastards :  law  of  Athens  against  theip^  ii-  153. 

Baa-tar'ne,  people  of  tianuatia  in  Europe :  iImIi 
character,  iv.  147. 

Bat-tal'ioQ,  sacred  of  the  Thebans,  U.  433. 

Bat'tles  and  combats  celebrated  in  ancient  biitory. 
Near  the  coasts  of  Mylc,  i.  187  ;  near  Ecnomua 
188;  of  Ticinus  213;  of  Trebit,  215:  of  Thra 
symcne,  217 ;  of  Canne,  221 ;  of  Zania.  ^ ; 
of  Thymbria,326;  of  Marathon,  ii.  38;  ofTher- 
mopyle,  58;  of  Artemisiiun,  63;  of  Salamin, 
66:  of  P!aijrae,72;  of  Mycale,80;  of  the  river 
Eurymedun,  103;  of  Ai^inuse,  ^36;  ofiEgos- 

£>tamo8, 2J2;  of  Cunaxa,  250 ;  of  Leuctra,436, 
c. ;  of  Mantinea,  451,  ice. ;  of  Cheronea,  iU. 
64 ;  of  the  Granicus,  90 ;  of  Issus,  100 ,  of  Arbela, 
137,  Slc.  ;  of  the  Hyda«pes,  183;  of  Ipsus,  205; 
of  Selasia,  393 ;  of  Raphia,  407 ;  of  Capbyia, 
412;  of  Elis,  435;  of  Octolophoe,  iv.  16 ;  of  Cy- 
nocephale,  28 ;  of  Thermopyie,  59 ;  of  Mount 
Corychus,  62 ;  of  Elea,  63 ;  of  Myonesus,  65 ;  of 
Magnesia,  68 ;  of  Eininaus,  1.18 ;  of  Betlisura, 
139;  of  the  river  Peueas,  159;  of  Pldna,  180; 
of  Leucnpeira,  214 ;  of  Carea,  289 ;  of  Cabira 
359 ;  of  Arsaiuia,  369;  of  Actium,  403 

Bee,  name  given  Sophocles,  i.  64. 

Bel,  a  divinity  adored  by  the  Assyrians ;  templ<i 
erected  in  honour  of  him,  i.  278. 

BelV^is,  king  of  Babylon.    See  Nabonassar. 

Bel'gi-us  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  ir- 
niption  into  Macedonia,  iii.  321 ;  he  defeats  Ce- 
raiinuB,  322;  and  is  in  turn  defeated  himself, 
ibid. 

Be'lus,  name  given  to  Amenophis,  1. 131 ;  and  ta 
Nimrod,  272. 

Be'lus,  the  Assyrian^.  273. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  iii.  300;  tnflo- 
enco  of  that  princess  over  her  husband,  300,  307, 
310. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolerov  Philadelphua, 
marries  Antiochus  Theos,  iii.  353;  Antiochui 
repudiates  her,  356 ;  Laodice  causes  her  to  be 
put  to  death.  357. 

Bcr-e-ni'ce,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetea,  iii.  358} 
Ptolemy  Philopator  causes  her  to  Iw  put  to  death, 
in.  405;  Berenice's  hair,  358. 

Ber-e-ni'ce.  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyraa.  Bee 
Cleopatra. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigna  io 
Eg>-pt  during  her  father^s  absence,  Iv.  384 ;  the 
marrleb  Suleucus  Cybiossactes,  and  then  causei 
blm  to  be  put  to  death,  387 ;  she  marries  Aiche- 
laufl,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death,  388. 

kcr-c-nfce,  wife  of  ^Utnridatefl,  iv  360;  unhappy 
death  of  that  princess,  ibid. 

Bc-ro'sus,  historian,  ill.  349. 

B<>fl'sus,  dilef  of  tlie  Bactrlans,  betrays  Darhu,  and 
puu  him  in  chains,  ill.  148  he  assaaainatea  thai 
prince,  ibid. ;  he  is  seisec  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  162 ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, 1G7. 

Pes'ti  a,    (CaliHimlus,)  is  sent  by  the  Romam 
a^inst  J  ugurtha,  L  267 ;  his  conduct  in  the  war 
ibid. 

Ri!-iliit'll-a,city  of  Israel:  siege  of  that  cltjbf 
HDli'phenu"!,  I.  296. 

Ri'uH.  uac  o   *l)e  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i  448 
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Bib'i-us.  comiuaiuler  i  n  ^tolia  for  the  RomauB, 
Iv.  190 :  his  conduct  in  Uiiu  proxiiic,  IbiiiL 

Bib'los,  city  of  tlie  isle  of  Prosopitis,  ii.  166. 

Bib'u-lus  (M.  Calpumius.)  b  appointed  by  the 
Bomana  to  roniniand  Id  By  rlu  afier  the  defeat  of 
Ciunua  by  theFarthlaua,  Iv.  SU8 ;  his  incapacity, 
Ibid. 

9i-aal'te,  people  of  Tbrace :  valiant  action  of  one 
of  their  ki^  Ii  60. 

Bi-thyn'i-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28;  kings •. 
of  Bllhynia,  9i\  Milbridaiea  possessos  hiwticTf|| 
of  it,  iv.  344  -,  it  la  ri-duced  into  a  province  of  the '  | 
Roman  empire  903,  356. 

Bic'on,  andCie'o-bls,  Arrives,  models  of  fraternal 
firieDdsliip,  i.  302. 

Boc'chus,  king  of  MauriUnia,  Jugurtha's  (kther- 
in  law,  i.  3Ud ;  be  delivers  up  his  son  to  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid. 

BcB'o-urcli,  principal  magistrate  of  Thebea,  it  488. 

BoB-o'tia,  pirn  of  Grct.*ce,  i.  408. 

Bgb  o'tians.    SeeTtiebans. 

Bod'ti-ca,  part  of  Old  Spain,  i.  167. 

Bo  ges,  governor  of  Eiuiie  for  the  king  of  Persia,  il. 
101 ;  his  ezcras  of  bravery,  ibid. 

Bo'lls,  (a  CretanJ  his  stratagem  and  treason  to 
AchcuB,  iii.  409. 

Bo-mil-car,  Carthaginian  general,  makes  himself 
tyrant  of  Carthage,  i.  183;  be  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Sorpho-rus,  Cim-me'ri-an,  country  subject  to  Mi- 
thridates,  iv.  377. 

Bos'tar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sar- 
dinia, is  murdered  by  the  mercenaries,  i.  302. 

ftrarh'mans,  Indian  phlloMphers,  iii.  187;  their 
opinions,  employments,  and  manner  of  living, 
187, 188. 

Bran'cbl-dc.  Hunlly  of  Miletus,  settled  by  Xerxes  in 
Upper  Asia,  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Grea^  iii.  102. 

liras'i-das,  Lacedsnnonian  general,  distinguishes 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Pylus,  ii.  163 ;  his  expe- 
ditions into  Thrace,  170 ;  he  takes  Amphipolis, 
171 ;  he  defends  that  place  against  Cleon,  and  re- 
ceives a  wound  of  wiiicn  lie  dies,  173. 

Bren'nus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  Irruption 
'nto  Pannonia,  iii.  321 ;  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
322 ;  he  perishes  in  the  last  enlerprtoe,  323. 

Bm'chi-on,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Iv. 
392. 

Bu-ce-pha'li-a,  city  built  by  Alexander,  Hi.  81. 

Hu-ce-ph'a-luB,  war-horse,  backed  by  Alexander, 
iii.  81 ;  wonders  related  of  that  horse,  ibid. 

Bu'ri-al  of  the  dead  in  the  earth,  i.  399 ;  burial  of 
kings  nmong  the  Scythians,  iL  18 ;  care  of  the  an- 
cients to  procure  burial  for  the  dead,  ii.  237. 

Buni'ing-glass,  by  means  of  which  Archimedes  is 
saiil  to  have  burnt  the  Roman  fleet,  iv.  329. 

r.u->i'ri8,  king  of  l^pt,  1. 129. 

Hii-riris,  brother  ofAmenophis,  infamous  ibr  his 
otiielty,  i.  134. 
Vb'los,  city  of  Phanida.  iii.  109. 

r?yr'sa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthago,  i.  254. 

BjVkus,  Eg}'ptian  plant ;  description,  &c.,  1.125. 

r.y-rjin'ii-um,  a  city  of  Thrace,  delivered  bv  the 
r:  reeks  from  the  power  of  the  Persians,  Ii.  86 ;  it 
submits  to  Uie  Athenians,  219 ;  siege  of  Bysanti- 
tim  by  Philip,  iii.  57 ;  war  between  the  Byzan- 
itnes  and  Hhodiana,  404. 
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Ca-M're,  a  city  of  Asia,  famous  for  the  victory  of 

Lucul.'us  over  MIthridates,  iv.  359. 
Ca'diz,  a  city  of  Spain,  i.  167. 
'I'ad'mus,  Pha>nician,  seizes  BoBotla.  and  builds 

Thebes  there  i.  413 ;  he  introduced  the  use  of 

letters  Into  Gniece,  i.  134. 
Ta- Aii'si-aTis,  people  of  Assyria ;  tliey  jubmit  to  Cj  '  I 

*us.  1. 3S3:  revolt  i^  Uie  Cadusians  against  At  J 
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taxerxes,  Ii.  297 ;  TIribMus  r 
10  ilieir  duty,  ibid. 

Cad'ytis,  a  name  given  to  the  ciqr  (^  J< 
Herodotus,  1.  1&. 

Ce-:es'ti8,  U-rla'na,  or  the  Moon,  coddeasof  tfar 
Carthaginians,  i.  150. 

Cft'sar  (Julius,)  his  power  at  Ronie,fv.  379;  he  m> 
stores  Ptolemy  Auletea,  368 ;  he  ipmi  id  Egjp.  fM 
hopes  of  flnmng  Pompey  tii^re,  390 ;  Im:  i 
jimself  judge  oetween  Ptolciii^  and  hto 
Cleopatra,  ibid. ;  hispastfionfortuatprinc 
394 ;  battles  between  his  troop*  and  liie 
di  lans,  391 ;  he  gives  the  crown  of  K|;y|M  to  < 
patra  and  Ptolemy,  394 :  he  confirms  ti le  Jews  la 
their  privileges,  2Sb^  305;  be  gains  avklofyi 
Phamaces,  and  drives  him  out  of  the  kingi 
Ponlus,  305 ;  he  is  killed  soon  after,  ibid. 

Cc'sar  Oc-ta'vi-us,  afterwards  named 
Joiro  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  to  avi 
sar's  death,  iv.  305 ;  he  ouarrds  with  Antonr 
399 :  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  tiim  at  at 
battle  of  Actium.  403:  lie  goes  to  Egypt,  405 ;  fei 
besieges  Alexandria.  406 ;  iiitervlew  of  Caaar acd 
Cleopatra,  406 :  be  is  deceived  1^  that  ralnroM. 
whom  he  was  in  hopes  of  deceiviiw,  4W. 

Ce-sa'rI-o,  son  of  Julius  Cassar  and  Cletniatm,  Iv 
394 ;  he  is  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt  jouicljr  vilk 
his  mother,  400. 

Ca-i'na,  a  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from  BUthrldBlesIf 
Pompey,  iv.  378. 

Ca  i'ro,  its  famous  castle  in  Egypt,  i.  96. 

Ca-la'nus,  Indian  phlkMOpber,  coaies  to  the  oom 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  180 ;  he  dies  voluflM- 
rily  upon  a  funeral  pile,  ISO,  Ac. 

Cal-ci-dsi'us,  in  the  name  of  tlie  T  JMfidr moulans, 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Ttasapheracs,  ti.  312: 

Cal'las,  son  of  Uarpalua,  officer  in  Aleiandw*i 
army,  ill.  88. 

Cal-li'as  of  Athens  Is  cited  before  the  Judfes  apoa 
account  of  Aristides,  IL  93;  he  ia  appointed  ple- 
nipotentiary for  Athens  to  Artaxerzes,  116. 

Cal-lib'i-us.  a  Spartan,  is  appointed  gowoor  ofiht 
citadel  or  Athens,  ii,  234. 

Cnl-Ui'ra-tes,  a  Sparun,  kills  Epamlnoodasin  the 
batt  k:  of  Mantinea,  ii.  452. 

Cal-lic'ra-tes,  deputed  by  the  AdMpans  to  Raiae« 
betrays  them,  iv.  100 ;  he  prevents  the  Atbeans 
from  aiding  the  two  brothers  Ptoiemies,  againai 
Antiochus,  128, 139 ;  he  impeaches  all  the  Acfas»- 
ans,  who  seemed  to  favour  Perseus,  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 199. 

Ca]-li-crat'i.da8  succeeds  Ljrsander  in  the  com' 
mand  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  iL  294;  ba 
goes  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  S25 ;  ht 
is  defeated  near  the  islands  Argmuar,  aad  killed 
in  the  battle.  236. 

Cal-lim^a-chus,  polemarch  at  Athena,  Joins  the  par- 
ty of  MilUades,  U.  39. 

Cal-lim'achus,  governor  of  Amisus  Ifbr  Mithriii 
tes,  defends  that  city  against  Lucullaa,  uid  thcB 
sets  It  on  tire,  iv.  361. 

Cal-lip'us.  an  Athenian,  assassinates  Dion,  vrf 
seizes  tlie  Qrraimy  of  Syracuse,  iL  410,  Itc ;  ke 
ts  soon  after  assassinated  liin.Belf,  IbHl. 

Cal-lis'the-nes,  a  philosopher  in  the  tratn  of  Ala» 
ander,  ii'.  174 ;  that  prUicc  causes  him  to  be JMl 
to  death,  176 ;  character  of  that  phikiaopber,  wU 

Cal-lix'e-nes.  Athenian  orator,  accuses  tne  AtliCB- 
ian  generals  fidsely  in  the  senate,  ii.  98  -  ba  li 
punished  soon  after,  229. 

Cal-vi'nus,  (Domitius)  commands  ia  Aala  lor  G*' 
sar,  iv.  398. 

Ca  liira'ni-a-tors,  or  false  accufers,  punlshmeat  ef 
theui  In  Egypt,  L  113;  law  rf  CharondasagKiafI 
them,  U  141. 

Cam-bl'lus,  a  general  in  the  wr%icc  of  AutSocbH^ 
betrays  Adivus,  and  delivers  him  up  to  Ibtf 
prince,  UL  409, 410. 
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bf'Ms,  fkther  of  Cynit,  kiaf  of  Perria,  .  S98, 
310. 

Oun  by'aes,  son  of  Cyrus,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Pema,  i.  'jam:  h«  enters  Egypt  with  an  army,  301; 
•nd  bocomut  uusier  of  it,  ibid. ;  tiis  n^  against 
the  body  of  Amasi^  361,  363 ;  bis  expedition 
•SBiBst  Ettiiobla,  SiiJ;  on  his  retifirn  he  plunders 
the  temples  of  ih^  city  of  Thebes,  363 ;  he  Iciils 
llM  god  Api»,  ibid. ;  he  puts  his  brother  Smerdis 
•»  death,  ibid. ;  he  kiiis  Meroe,  hia  s<ster  and 

riv  364 ;  tie  prepares  to  narch  against  Smerdis 
Magian,  who  liad  usurped  tlie  throne.  366 ; 
^  dies  of  a  wound  which  he  gives  lilmself  in  the 
CMsht  ibid< }  character  of  that  prince,  405. 
OBB-i>aa'res,  a  Carian,  governor  of  Leuco-Syria, 
pertebea  in  the  expedition  of  Anaxerxea  against 
the  Cadttsians.  ii.  398. 
Ca'na-ao-iies,  ihelr  ongin,  i.  139l 
Can-dau'les,  Icing  of  Lydia,  i.999 
Can'di-a,  island.    See  Crete. 
Ca-oid'ius,  AAtnny'alieatcaaat,  iv.  404. 
Cmn'iuB,  a  city  o    Apulia,  famous  for  Hannibal's 

yictory  over  the  Romans,  i.  933. 
Cii'ptiia*  a  Phoc«an,  SyUa's  friend,  is  sent  by  that 
general  to  I>elphoe,to  receive  the  treasures  of  it, 
iv.  346 ;  religious  terror  of  Caphls,  ibid. 
Oarph/ia,  a  city  of  Pdoponnesus,  known  by  the 

defeat  of  Aratus,  lii.  4]*1 
d^pft^o'ci-a,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28 ; 
UiigA  of  Cai»i^»docia,  93 ;  it  is  reduced  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  iv.  301,  307. 
Cap'u-a,  a  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the  Romans  and 
aubinita  to  Hannilial,  i.  225 ;  it  is  besieged  by  the 
Rooians,  337 ;  the  tragical  end  of  its  principal  in- 
haMtanis, «». 
Ov'a-uua,  the  first  |^ing  of  Macedonia,  L  414. 
Oar'bo,  opr  ressions  committed  by  him  at  Rome,  iv. 

351. 
fAar'di-a,  aciivof  the  Chenonesus,  iii.  51. 
Uif  ri-a.  a  prunnco  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28. 
Car-i-de  raus  of  Orea,  is  banished  Atliens,  iii.  85 ; 
Im  ia  pfoaetutod  by  Alexander,  and  retires  to  Da* 
rtuB  Codoraanus,  ibid. ;  hia  sincerity  occasions 
hit  J«ath,  98. 
C2ar-ma'ui-a,  a  piovince  of  Persia.  iiL  197. 
Oar-ne'a-dus,  a  philosopher,  liis  embassy  to  Rome, 

iv.  S05. 
OBr'ne,  Cfassus  defeated  near  it,  iv.  996. 
OaKtbage,  Car-tha-gin'i-ans-    Foundation  of  Car- 
Uia«i',  i.  163 ;  its  augmentation,  165 :  conquests  of 
the  Cartltagintanii  in  Afnca,  ibid. ;  in  Sardinia, 
ItiG ;    thev  iwivwas  inem^ves  of  the  Balearic 
islea,  ibid      n  Spam,  167;  they  land  in  Spain, 
168 ;  and  IK  rjl^.tiy,  169;  Arst  treaty  between  Rome 
and  CarthottR  ibid. ;  the  Carthaginians  make  an 
alliance  with  Xerxee,  ibid.,  ii.  50 ;  they  are  de- 
feated hi  SicUy  by  Gelon,  1. 170,  IL  131 ;  they 
lake  several  plaues  in  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  i. 
171,  and  Imil^n,  173 ;  they  make  a  treaty  with 
Monysius,  ii.  273;   war  between  the  Cartha- 
jlniana  and  Dionyiilus,  i.  173,  ii.  278 ;  they  be- 
ilefe  Syracuse,  i.  174, 380 ;  they  are  defeated  by 
INooyslus,  ibid.,  ii.  382:    the  plague  rages  in 
Cartilage,  i.  176 ;  second  treaty  between  the  Ro- . 
maiw  and  Caithaginians,  ibid^  the  Carthatrini- . 
%vm  endeavour  to  seize  Sicily  after  tno  (WablMi- 
irent  of  Dionysius  tne  younger,  ibid.,  ii.  414 ;  - 
tl  ley  are  defeated  by  Timolcon,  i.  177,  U.420 ;  war 
of  the  Carthaginians  wlili  AKathocles.  rt  first  in 
Sicily,  i.  179,  ani  afterwards  in  Africa,  ijid. ;  thev 
sustain  a  war  in  Sicily  against  Pyrrhus,  i.  I^, 
ML  337  ;  the  Carthaginians  are  called  in  to  aid 
*ih9  Maraertlnes,  who  pive  them  poescnsinn  of 
ttielr  cit:;del,  1. 18G ;  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  Fomans,  ibid. ;  they  send  a  numerous  anny 
Into  J<icily,  187;  they  lose  a  battle,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  taking  of  Agrigentum,  their  place 
of  arms.'ibld. ;  they  are  beaten  at  sea,  Arst  near 
the  coast  of  Myle,  188,  iiW  afterwards  nea   E 
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nome,  ibid. ;  they  sustain  the  war  agakiat 
lus  in  Africa,  189 ;  punishment  inflicted  by 
upon  that  general.  193 ;  they  lose  a  battle  at  a« 
in  sight  of  Sicily,  ibid. ;  ardour  of  the  Carthaglih 
iaiui  in  defence  of  LUybMim,  194 ;  tiieir  fleet  It 
euurely  defeated  near  the  islands  iEgatea,  190 ; 
they  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Roinanai 
which  terminates  tJiia  war,  ibid. ;  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  mercenaries,  197 ;  the 
Carthaglntans  are  obliged  to  abandon  Sardinia 
to  the  Ronaos,  i.  903 ;  they  besiege  and  take  8a- 
guntum,  207 ;  war  between  tlie  two  states,  ibk  . 
the  Carthaginians  pass  the  Rhone,  209;  tlien  tin 
Alps,  911 ;  their  entraace  into  Italy,  213 ;  they 
gain  several  victories  over  the  Romans  near  the 
Ticinus,  ibid.,  ^. ;  near  Trelda,  215 ;  near  Thra* 
symenus,  217 ;  they  lose  several  battles  In  Spoia, 
921 ;  they  gain  a  famous  victory  over  the  Ra> 
Bums  at  Caniue,  ibid. ;  bad  success  of  the  Car* 
thaginians,  296, 227,  229, 930 ;  they  are  attacked 
In  Africa  by  the  Romans,  231 ;  they  recall  Hanni- 
bal from  Italy,  ibid. ;  they  are  entirely  defeated 
at  Zama,  233 ;  they  demand  peace  of  the  Romanai 
and  obtaui  it,  234 ;  diflerences  between  the  Car- 
thaginians  and  Masinissa,  944 ;  tlilrd  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  948;  Cartilage  senda 
deputies  to  Rome  to  declare  that  it  submita  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Romans,  949;  the  latter  or> 
der  the  Carthaginians  to  abandon  their  city,  951 ; 
the  Carthaginiaoa  resolve  to  defend  themselves. 
952;  the  Romans  besiege  Carthage,  953;  it  la 
taken  by  ScipiOf  258 ;  it  is  rebuilt  by  Cesar,  990 ; 
the  Saracens  destroy  it  entirely,  260 ;  Canhagt 
formed  upon  the  aaodel  of  Tjrre,  i.  149 ;  rdigioa 
of  the  Carthaginians,  150;  their  barbarous  wor 
ship  of  Saturn,  151, 159;  lovemment  of  the  Car* 
thaghiians,  153 ;  suflfetes,  ibid. :  senate,  154 ;  peo* 

Ke,  ibid. ;  tribunal  of  the  hundred,  ibid  .  dateeta 
I  the  government  of  Carthage,  155 ;  the  eoorta 
ofJustice  and  the  ftnances  reformed  by  Uiuuiibtl| 
837 ;  wise  custom  of  the  Carthaginians  in  i 
big  colonies  Into  different  countries,  150; 
roerce  of  Carthage,^the  principal  source  of 
riches  and  power,  ibid. ;  discovery  of  the  fi 
and  silver  mines  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginusi^ 
second  source  of  the  riches  tmd  power  of  Cv> 
thage,  157;  military  power  of  Carthage,  156 ;  mm 
and  sciences  in  little  esteem  there.  100 ;  eharao* 
ters,  manners,  and  qualities  of  the  Carthagiolaoa, 
102. 

Car-tha-ge^na,  city  of  Spain,  i.  904. 

Car-tha'lo.  commander  of  the  auxiliary  troopa  of 
the  Carthaginians,  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and 
why,  1. 948. 

Caa-san'der,  g^ieral  of  tlie  Thraclaos  and  Pso 
nians,  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  iii.  88. 

Caa-^an'der,  son  of  Antipater,  iii.  910 ;  provineaa 
which  fell  to  him  after  Alexander's  death,  899; 
he  puta  Demades  and  his  son  to  death,  247 ;  be 
Is  associated  with  Polysperchon  in  the  leg^^ey 
of  the  kiiwdom  of  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  ho  takw 
Athena,  953;  and  establishes  Demetrius  Phalo- 
reus  m  the  government  of  it,  ibW. ;  he  puts  01ym> 
plas  to  death,  998 ;  he  confines  Roxana,  the  wifb 
of  Alexander,  with  Alexander  her  i«on,  In  tlw 
castle  of  Amphipolis,  259 ;  he  reinstates  the  c*ty 
of  Thebes,  Ibid. :  he  enters  Into  the  league  formed 
against  Antigonus,  267,  ne  concludps  a  treaty 
with  him  and  breaks  it  immediately, 268 ;  he  puy 
to  death  tlie  voung  king  Alexander,  with  his  m<h 
the"  Roxana  973 .  he  besieges  Athens,  of  whicfe 
Demetrius  Poboreetes  had  made  himself  maatar. 
293 ;  the  lauer  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
defeats  him  near  Thermopylsp,  ibid. ;  Cassaiidct 
concludes  a  league  agahnat  Antigonus  and  Dt* 
metriii9, 295 :  after  the  battle  of  Ipsiis  he  dirtdat 
the  empire  of  A  lexander  with  three  other  priMfliii 
996 ;  death  of  Cansander.  909. 

Caa-san'der,  Macedonian,  by  PfaUp^a  order 
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erei  the  iiihabiuuit*  of  MftronCf  V.  93;  thai 
prince  ctMBUB  him  to  be  put  to  death,  U>id. 

Cwsi-UB,  (Lucius,)  Roman  general,  is  oefcated  by 
Miihridatcs,  iv.  344. 

Cts'si-us,  qudftor  in  Uieannj*  of  Crassus  in  the  war 
with  the  Parihians,  iv.  267 ;  he  puts  himself  at 
tlw  head  of  the  remaioB  of  that  army,  and  pre- 
venta  the  Farthians  from  seizing  Syria,  2b8 ;  he 
forms  a  conspiracy  against  Cssar,  3d& ;  he  is  en- 
tirely dt'fea'ed  by  Antony,  il>id. 

Ott,  veneration  of  the  Bgyptians  for  tliai  animal, 
L  361,  iv.  388. 

Caf  a-ractfl  of  the  Nile,  1. 103. 

Ca'to,  (NT.  Portias,)  sumamed  the  Censor,  serves  as 
lieutenant  general  under  the  consul  Acilius,  iv. 
SO ;  his  valour  at  the  pass  of  Thernriopvlit,  ibid. ; 
he  spealw  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians  in  the  se- 
nate, 106 ;  he  obtains  the  return  of  the  exiles  for 
the  Acltcans,  201 ;  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Car- 
neades,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors, 
905 ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  commonwealth  to  de- 
pose Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  and  to  confiscate 
his  treasures,  260. 

Ca'to.  son  of  the  fonner,  acts  nrodigiea  of  valour, 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  iv.  183. 

Ca'to,  tribune  of  the  people,  opposes  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Ptolemy,  tv.  384,  itc 

Cay-thc'ans,  people  of  India, subjected  1^  Alexan- 
der, lU.  187. 

Ceb-ft-li'nue  discovers  the  conspiraqr  of  Dymnus 
against  Alexander,  iii-  157. 

Oe'crops,  founder  or  Athens,  1.  412 ;  he  institutes 
the  Areopagus,  ibid. 

Ce-le'nK.  city  of  Fhrygia,  famous  for  the  river  Mar- 
syas,  iii.  94. 

C«D-de-bc'us,  general  of  Antiochus  Sidetca,  is  de- 
feated in  Jerusalem  bv  ludas  and  John,  iv.  242. 

Coi-so-rfnas,  (L.  M  xkum  .  v>nsal  marches  against 
Carthage,  i.  249.  ie  ktifitv  the  senate's  orders 
to  that  city,  251 ;  ne  forms  the  siege  of  Carthage, 
2S3. 

Ce-ram'i-cus,  suburb  of  Athens.  1.35. 

Cer'a-sus,  a  city  of  Cappadoaa,  famous  for  Its 
cherries,  li.  265,  iv.  373. 

Ce'res,  goddess ;  Feasts  instituted  in  honour  of  her 
at  Athens,  i.  33. 

Cos'tus,  offensive  arms  of  the  Athlete,  i.  49. 

Cha'brl-as,  .Athenian,  without  ordersof  the  com- 
monwealth, accepts  the  ccmmand  of  the  auxili- 
ary troops  of  Greece,  in  the  pay  of  Achoris,  il. 
457 ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Atbaiians,  iMd. :  he 
serves  Tachos  again  without  tlie  consent  or  his 
republic,  450;  the  Athenians  employ  hfm  in  the 
war  against  their  allies,  iii.  8 ;  he  dies  at  the 
«iege  of  Cblo,  9 ;  praise  of  Chabrlas,  iUd. 

Clie're-phon,  disciple  of  Socrates,  ii.  306. 

ChiB-ro-ne'a,  city  of  Bfcotla,  famous  for  PhUlp*s 
victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  pnd  for 
that  of  Sylla  over  the  generals  of  Mithridatas, 
iii.  64. 

Chal'Ci-oi'cos,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sparta,  Iii. 
378. 

C  larcis.  city  of  .fitolia,  IL  180. 

Chal-dor'ans,  addicted  to  tlie  study  of  judicial  as- 
trology, i.  399 ;  the  sect  of  Sabcans  formed  of 
them,  397. 

Clia'ros,  one  of  the  frenerals  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  with  the  allies,  iii.9 :  his  weak  capacity,  56; 
he  writes  to  Athens  against  his  two  colleagues, 
10 ;  he  siifiers  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Arta- 
baziis.  7, 10:  he  is  recalled  to  Athens,  JO;  he  is 
sent  to  tiie  aid  of  the  Chersonesus,  56 ;  the  cities 
refhse  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  57 ;  he  is  de 
feated  at  Chvronra  by  PhiUp,  65. 

t^ha'res,  of  J.indu&  makes  the  col  ssus  of  Rhodes, 
UI.991. 

|!ha-ri-la'us  made  king  of  Sparta  by  Lymrgut  i. 
417. 

Cte'ron,  hie  boa^;  origij  of  that  ftible,  L  Uft. 


Cha'ron,  Theban.  receivea  PetopUM  sad  tka  cm 
spirators  into  his  house,  iL  v7 ;  he  la  sleaai 
BoBotarch,  430. 

Cha-ron'das  is  chosen  legistatoratThnrium^tt.  Ml; 
he  kills  himself  upon  bavtiif  broken  one  <d  kS§ 
own  laws,  142. 

Chase,  or  huiidnf ,  exeidafs  much  used 
ancients,  ii.  353. 

Che-au-i'da,  wife  of  Cleombronia,  Itt. 
tenderness  for  hor  husband,  ibid. 

Chel-i-don'i-da,  daughter  of  Leotycbldea,  i 
of  Cleonymus,  ih.  341 ;  her  paaskui  for  At 
tesjibid. 

Che'ops  and  Ce-phre'nos,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  In 
thers,  equally  inhuman  and  impious,  1. 135. 

Chi'lo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  L  44&. 

Chi'lo,  Laceda:uiouian,  attempts  to  ascend  At 
throne  of  Sparu,  but  InefliectuaDyf  ttt.  4J7. 

Chi'o,  island  of  Greece,  extolled  for  Hk 
wine,  1.  409. 

Chi-ris-o'phus,  Lacedemonian,  is  cboaen 
^  the  troops  that  made  the  retrett  of  ti 
Thousand.  11.261. 

Chle'ne-as,  deputy  from  the  ^toUans  to  ^wtmi 
persuade  Ihat  city  to  enter  into  th«t  treaty  ca» 
eluded  with  the  Romans,  iii.  433. 

Cho-as'pes,  river  of  Babylonia  faaoous  ftv  fir 
goodness  of  its  waters,  142. 

Choe'nix,  measure  of  com  among  the 
163. 

Chry-san'theSj  commander  In  the  amy  of  • 
the  banle  of  Thymbria,  i  328. 

Chy-na-la-da'nus.— See  Syracuse.  ^ 

Cic'e-ro,  (M.  Tullius,)  his  military  c^j^ls  la  8}A 
ria,  iv.  298 ;  he  refuses  a  trlumfrfi,  980 :  ^  his  m 
fluence  he  causes  Pompey  to  be  arointed  goad 
ral  against  Mithridates.  fv.  372 ;  Ms  coanad  W 
Lentulus  upon  reinstatinc Ptolemy  Auletca,9Bii, 
he  discovers  the  tombof  Arcliiiuedcs,334;  » 
rallel  between  Cicero  and  DemoatlieiieB,  ifi.  fll 

Cl-lic'l-a,  province  of  Asia  Mtnor,  i.  28. 

Ciries,  Ptolemy*s  lieutenant,  loses  a  batde  agak» 
Demetrius,  who  takes  him  prieoner,  iii.  271. 

Cini-nie'ri-ans.  people  of  Scytbia ;  they  are  driver 
out  of  their  country  and  go  to  Asia,  i  300 ;  Ha^ 
artes.  king  of  Lydia,  obliges  them  to«|uh  h,  miL 

Ci'mon,  son  of  Mlltiades,  when  very  yooac,  sla* 
nalizes  himself  by  his  piety  to  Ids  fktlwr,  U.  43; 
he  encourages  the  Atheniaiv  by  hte  exanple  to 
abandon  their  city  and  to  embark,  65;  he  dis> 
tinguishcs  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salaibin,  70 ; 
he  commands  the  fleet  sent  by  the  Greeks  n  da 
liver  the  allies  f^om  the  Pendan  vcdte,  la 
Junction  with  Aristides,  f>6 ;  the  Auienlans  ] 
Cimon  at  the  head  of  their  armies  after  *~~ 
tocles  retires,  100 ;  he  makes  eeveiml 
in  Thrace,  and  settles  a  colony  there,  11 
makes  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Scjrros, ' 
he  finds  r)ie  bones  of  Theseus,  #hkh  he 
to  Athens,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  in  the  dhistoa  it 
the  booty  with  the  allies,  102 ;  riroon  galtai  tlia 
victories  over  the  Persians  near  the  river  Emj^ 

.  medon,  in  one  day,  103 ;  worthy  use  wbkh  as 
makes  of  the  richer  taken  from  the  ci»e«BT,  Ifl* 
he  makei^  new  conquests  in  Thrace,  ibid.;  fai 
marches  to  the  aid  of  the  Laceda'awmiaas  ai> 
tacked  l>y  the  lielots,  114  :  he  is  banisbed  by  tka 
Athenians,  115;  he  qutts  bis  retreat,  and  r^iahv 
to  his  tribe  to  fight  the  Lacedamoniam,  Rdd. ;  bt 
is  recalled  from  banlshmem,  ibM. ;  be  re-sMa- 
blisbos  peace  between  Athens  ai>d  Spam,  IH; 
ne  gains  many  victories  which  oblige  the  PfTsTaw 
to  conclude  a  trea^  highly  eloriotiB  fcr  ibe 
Greeks,  iUd. ;  be  di^  dnnng  the  umcluifcia  of 
the  treaty,  ibid,  character  and  cukigy  of  Ctosa 
11  *• 

Cin'e-aB,Tbe«BaIian,  ftoiousoi«tor,oo«ll«if  fo- 
rtius, tIL  3S7 ;  bis  oonvenatlon  whb  ~ 
iMd -.ryirhiisseiHkUm 


■  of  Bllh)Tit».    Philil  ■ 


CUu'dl-UB  (CciiuiJ  Komiui  offiur,  Knl  I 


bfeuiplllu 


I  conduei  In  naput  lo  Uiu  peopJe,  lv.,ie 
luui'c-na,  ■  dqi  of  lonl*,  I.  413. 

I  ill  iiTliiUii.iiiiV  1 1 10  HCUK  Ibe 

in  of  bl>  countnr  U  Aleundet,  111.  84. 
lii'der.Aluuder'illeuUDWl  inMedll, 
lawn  Fvncnlo  hj  hli  ofdet,  III.  181. 
ir'rhiu.  Luwlnnanlsn  lapuln,  Ukes  reTutc 
ilh  Cvtumhe  younfer,  11.  M7 ;  deli  plKHl  - -' 
idorUicGnvklTDopciD  Ihu  priocc'i  e 


ho  bVlle,  SSa ;  lie  l>  kI'mI  Iw  ttcKhci 
III u  Aruif raw,  who c.uwe hlmlo be p 
h,  39 ;  pnlM  of  CICBrcbiu,  Ibid. 
iiid  Bt'lon,  brolben,  uioiltla  of  rro^cm 


Cle-o'erl-Hu  of  Corinlli,  ■[«»•>«  Ihf  dispute  be- 
Iween  ibe  Atbenlini  vii  LirMKommtm,  anii 

Clc-om'bro-  uu,  king  of  SpailB,  mireba  inlnit  tbr 
Tbibuu,  II,  IS ;  be  i>  klUed  u  Ibe  IvUe  of 
Leucua,  4X. 

Cle-oni'liro-Iin,  ain-ln-lBir  of  Liwnldu,  caun 

iirflce  of  hl>  fsUiFi- In-law,  iirjTs'^  he  Id  ilfr 
Iliron<nlKon>nerbyLeo>iidu,3HI,inribu' '  ' 
_  from  Spana,  381. 

('lenin'r-noi,  klni  of  Biwna,  refUKi  lo  ]oln  the 
luntaiia  In  tbdr  revoti  afalm  Ibi  Fenluu,  11. 
30;  beinarthaifaliiilUieKopl>rDf£|lui.JT; 

of  ,f-«lna,  «nd  dha'fooii  ariec,  ibid. 
rif.-oiiip-ii«^iDnDf  Leonldai.  marries  Ajlatli,  111, 
"^Rt;  be  HcnHta  the  IhnHK  of  Bputa.SH;  he  rn- 
len  Inlo  a  warwUh  (he  Achvaju,  lUd. ;  hefaini 
Biaii]-  MUtuiBH  otet  ibem,  lUd.;  be  refDrOH  ihe 
piveminenlDrsuma,  and  n-cMabUihe*  the  an, 
ckni  diKlpUiK.  w;  henlnl  new  advaniuei 
ovtTlba  AclHEani,38B,3B0;  heaendiltlaiiiotliei 
andrhllilnnuhMfam|mDEeypi,3Sa;  betakr; 
MenlopDlli  bf  iiurpHK,3ftl:Ye  li  defeated  a< 
fW«*lalTAnilsonu«klnfofM.cfdonla,3BSihe 
retliH  Into  Egyi",  300 ;  Piolemy't  reception  of 

Cli-Kioerei,  414 :  bli  cbatuler,  383, 3B7. 
Clc'on,AthenlBn,hliennctlon,li.l4e;b|rMilii(lii- 

of  a  peaee  between  Bparta  aud  Alhcna.  164;  he 


01  Spbacletia,  1H;  hemBTtlieauim 

aiid  a'li'aiicefl  in  ihe  vaS\t  of  Ampblpolts,  11 

inrnrlfeil  by  Brandat,  he  r 

■olJier,  Ibid. 


walK  of  Amphlpi 
I,  he  Riei.  and  la  kl 


onieneaM:  he tflervraidi dUpiiu* thi 


'ie  on'y-niuif  Spaiian,  bHnf  dlaappoLnted  of  tbe 
throne,  n-tlrr*  to  Fyrrbue,  and  eniacA  Idjo  u 
march  afibm  Spana,  111.340;    hlBiary  of  thia 

Cle-o-pa'ua,  iielccof  Aualua,  manlf  a  Philip  kini 

~le-o-pa'tra,  Pmiip'i  daulblcr,  la  manled  lo  Alei- 
andei,  Uiii  ol  Eplnia,  111.  TO ;  ADLiunuitouiHa 
her  u>  be  put  to  deaib,  374. 

pronilaedaudiEenflvealninarTlafle  Id  Ptoleoij 
^plphanu,  Iv,  SI,  tt :  after  hei  buihaml'idsaih 
he  1>  declared  reaent  of  tbe  Unfilom,  and  her 
Hi'i  (uatdlaa,  W3 ;  death  of  tbat  prlntoi,  IS9. 
-D-pa'ua,  Ihe  deufhier  of  Ploleoy  Eplptaanee, 


iv,lS8;> 


iiband,  ihe  isaiTlfB  Phymlij 

lATuiWyH 

Sytla^aSl.^^^  __ 

fkltai 


ler  dauBblen,  3JU ;  Ihe  Alexandria 

ibhged  lo  uke  refuie  In  Syria,  m. 
Cte-o-pa'ira,  dau|li1cr  of  Fiolei—  ° 
married  to  Alexander  Bala,  h 
takea  her  from  AleiaJider,  aou  niaiiiea  ner  uj 
Denietrlua,  939 ;  while  her  huabaod  la  kepi  prt- 
■HHr  by  the  Farihlana,  >be  marrlei  Anilochw 
EMele(,Ul;  after  the  daaib>'reUleteB,BlM  n- 
liiiu  ID  Demetriui,  331  ;^be  cauaea  the  aalea  id 
Fiolenais  to  be  ahui  tialiM  htan,  ibid. ;  She  UM 


rehtenaon.SM:  ahedb 


obllEea  to  repudiate  hi 


■Ida  this  prliiceafaiiuf 

He-D-pa'tra,  Pbyacon'a  i 
thyriw,  la  repudiated 
Bhe  (Ith  heraelf  to  A 
ibid,  ;Tryphena,hersl 
dered,  tJS, 


aujbier,  martiea  Pbj*- 

Ihynis.  HlKini  ahe  IM 

tlster'^1ena,^rS* 
lie  kingdom  of  CnniB, 
'-' —  " —  Liilhrn*, 

'u>"^;Al*e^^ 

■r.lnlwlfeirfb- 
iiiuband,  Iv.  DM , 
ua  tbe  Cyzicenlu 
lukH  bet  ID  be  imu 

Tit — See  Berenice, 


aiidrla,4M;  ah*  endeavDura  lo  |i^  Auruna, 

anddefd^loeacrlflee  Anient  to  hUiNllnB.;abv 
Felliea  into  the  tomba  of  die  kinga  or  E|ypt,  la 
avoid  Aouiny'afuiy,4ae ;  be  eiplrea  in  her  aimai 
407 ;  abe  Dbiaina  peniMaii  Ihm  Cnar  to  hni; 
AnlouT,  408 ;  ahehaa  a  conrenation  with  €tmt 
Ibid.',  to  btdM  belnf  led  In  Otar'i  trhi*iph.  M. 
dies  by  tbe  bite  of  an  aiplc,40g;  ehanctcro. 

hi  h«*chidiis ,  SOS : 'the  tana  iba  sNMMd  for  «» 
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*jn)sx. 


CO 

lift  iMTiiiiig  And  the  sciencos,  In  ihe  midit  of  her 

Cto'o-pbes,  motbcr  of  Assacaiiua,  king  of  the  Haza- 
ge,  reigiis  after  the  deaUi  of  Iter  son,  iii.  160 ;  she 
Mnrenders  to  Alexander,  who  reinstates  her  in 
Iwr  douUnions,  ibid. 

Oli^o*phon,  AUiemau  orator,  animates  the  Athe- 
ilans  against  the  Lactsdasmouiaiu*,  U.  319 ;  his 
chararmr,  ibid. 

CUn'l-as.  citizen  of  Sicyon,  is  put  to  death  by 
Abanudas,  iii.  36>. 

CUa'i-as,  Greelc,  of  the  island  of  Cor,  commands 
the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt  against  Ochtis,  and 
it  kiUed  ill  a  baule.  ill.  18. 

CUi'the-nes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  Ilis  method  in  the 
choice  of  a  son-in-law,  l.  437.* 

CUi'the-nes,  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmieonida, 
forms  a  (action  at  Athens,!.  441;  he  is  obliged 
to  quit  that  place,  but  returns  soon  after,  ibid. 

Oli-tom'a-chus,  Carihasinion  phiionopher,  i.  1(30. 

Cli'tus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  saves  the  life 
of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  the  Qranicus,  iii. 
90 ;  Alexander  gives  him  the  government  of  the 
provinces  of  Artabazus,  and  kills  him  the  same 
day  at  a  feast,  170, 171. 

Cli'tus,  commander  of  Antipater*B  floet,  gains  two 
victories  over  the  Athenians,  Iii.  214 ;  Antigonus 
takes  the  govcrmnent  of  Lydia  finom  him,  ^8. 

C16'di-U8,  Roman,  is  taken  by  pirates,  against  wboin 
he  had  been  sent,  1^^369 ;  he  requests  iHolcmy, 
king  of  Cyprus,  to  send  him  money  for  paying  his 
ransom,  ibid. ;  in  resentment  to  Ptolemy,  he  ob- 
tains an  order  fVom  the  Roman  people  for  dis- 
possessing him  of  his  dominions,  ibid. 

Clo'dius,  ( Apnius)  is  sent  by  Lucullus  to  Tigranes, 
to  demand  Mithridates,  iv.  361 ;  his  discourse  oc- 
casions the  army  to  revolt  against  Lucullus,  370; 
character  of  Clodius,  360. 

Clon'di-cus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  called  In  by  Per- 
■eus  to  his  aid,  iv.  175. 

Cnfdos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor,  fkmous  for 
Conon's  victory  over  the  Lacedemonians,  1. 415, 
li.285. 

Cb'drus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  i.  413. 

09-Io-sy'ria,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  I.  99. 

CoR'nuSfOne  nf  Alexander's  captains,  speaks  to  him 
ia  behalf  of  his  soWiers,  iii.  191 ;  his  death,  193 ; 
his  praise,  ibia. 

Oot'chis,  province  of  Asia,  i.  98. 

CoVo-nies,  advantages  derived  from  them  by  the 
ancients,  i.  156. 

Co-los'sus,  of  Rhodes:  Description  of  It,  iU.  991 ; 
fate  of  that  famous  statue.  Ibid. 

Com'Lats,  celebrated  by  the  ancients.— 6ce  Battles. 

Cbm'bats,  public  ones  of  Greece,  i.  43 ;  why  en- 
couraged, 44 ;  rewards  granted  to  the  victors,  55 ; 
dificrence  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman*  in  tlieir 
taste  for  ^ese  combats,  57 ;  disputes  for  the  prizes 
of  poetry,  58. 

Co-me'dian :  The  profession  of  a  comedian,  not 
dishonourable  amdng  the  Greeks,  1.  75. 

Com'e-dy :  its  beginniiigs  and  origin,  i.  67 ,  comedy 
divided  into  three  clasees ;  the  ancient,  ibid :  the 
middle.  71 ;  the  neW,  TO 

fo'non,  Athenian  general,  is  shut  upby  CalKcrati- 
das  in  the  port  of  Mitylcne,  ii.  2z7 ;  he  is  deU- 
vered  soon  after,  ibid.  ]  he  retires  into  Cyprus 
after  the  defeat  of  tlie  Athenians  at  ^ospota- 
moB,  939 ;  he  goes  to  Artaxerxes,  who  m uea  him 
admMI  of  his  fleet,  989;  he  defeats  the  Lace- 
daemonians near  Caidos,  ibid. ;  be  rebuilds  tb? 
wfils  of  Athens,  988 ;  he  Is  sent  by  the  Athen- 
ians toTlribasua,  who  imprisons  hUn,  989:  death 
of  Conon,  ibid.;  immunities  granted  uyJbe 
Jithenians  to  himself  and  his  children,  UL  97. 

OD'non,  of  Samoa,  niathematician,  ill.  358. 

Oon'qiior-ors,  In  what  manner  the  conqueron.  ao 
■meh  boasred  In  hiftory,  are  to  bo  cooildered,  i. 
SB,iL90,UL919. 


cm 

Con'suls,  Romans  aolemnity  of  thdr 

upon  expk.'ditlons,  Iv.  157. 
Cor-cy'ra,  island  in  Uie  Ionian  sea.  with  a  dtf  ct 

the  same  name,  1.409;  its  inbaohaBia 


aid  to  the  Greeks  against  the  PecaUoa,  b.  57  ;dia> 
pute  between  Corcyra  and  CoriDth,  Iftl. 
Cor'inth,  its  different  forms  of  fovemmeot,  L  414 
dispute  witn  Corcyra,  which  oeeaaions  lim  ?do- 

SDunesian  war,  ii.  191 ;  Corintli  Moda  aid  to  lbs 
y  racusans  besieged  liy  the  Afhenlana,  ii.  4  U ;  co" 
ters  into  a  league  against  Sparta,  983;  isbesiugei  ' 
by  AgesUaus,  988 ;  sends  inmolooo  tu  the  aid  of 
Syracuse,  a^piinst  Dionvslua  the  youi^er,414; 
Is  obliged  by  the  peace  ot  Antakidea  to  w  iifadaw 
her  garrison  from  Argos.  493 ;  gtves  Alexander  tki 
freedom  of  the  city,  iii.  20^;  enlera*  imo  the 
Aduum  league,  379 ;  insults  the  dnpuiieaaeMhf 
MeteUus  to  appease  the  troubles,  i  v.  SIS ;  tlie  Re- 
mans destroy  Corinth  entirely,  914. 

Co-rl-pluB'us,  person  employed  m  theatrical  repn- 
sentations,  1.  69. 

Cor-ne'U-a.  Roman  lady,  mother  of  the  Graoeh^ 
rejects  Physcon's  proposal  to  marry  her,  Iv.  99 

Cor-ne'li-a,  Pompey  s  wife,  sees  her  huabandasas- 
sinated  before  her  eyes,  iv.  301. 

Cor-o-nc'a,  city  of  Bcsotia,  famous  fbr  the  vlctary 
of  Agesilaus  over  the  Thebans,  iL  286. 

Cor'vus  (or  Crane,)  machine  of  war,  L  167. 

Cos,  an  island  of  Greece,  and  native  place  of  B^ 
pocrates,  ii.  149. 

Co'sis,  brother  of  Orodes,  eommanda  tbe 
against  the  AlbanUmSi  iv.  376; 
him  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Coe'mi,  magistrates  of  Crete,  U.  338. 

Co-sc'ans,  very  warHke  nation  of  MeJla,aal||ecied 
by  Alexander,  iii.  904. 

Co'thon,  name  of  the  port  of  Carthage,  1.  S56L 

Cot'ta.  Roman  consul,  is  defeated  by  MUhridates 
iv.  357 ;  his  cruelties  at  Heraclea,  363. 

Co-ty'la,  measure  of  Attica,  ii  163. 

Co'tys,  king  of  Ordry'sca  in  Fhrace,  di^arrs  fui 
Perseus  against  the  Romans,  iv.  153 ;  the  uiie/ 
dismiss  his  son  without  ransom,  193. 

.Cou'ri-er :  invention  of  co'uriers,  i.  349,  Z78, 

Course,  or  Rachig :  Exercise  of  it  by  the  GriTk«,  i 
51;  of  the  foot  race.  Ibid. ,  of  the  horse  race,  u:; 
of  the  chariot  race.  Ibid. 

Cour'tiera :  wherein  their  merit  and  abnity  con 
slst.ii.993. 

Cran  a-us,  king  of  Athena,  L  413. 

Cras'sus,  consul,  marches  against  the  Panbiaai 
iv.  984 ;  he  plunders  the  temple  of  Jerusaicni 
985;  he  continues  his  march  against  the  Fzx- 
thians,987;  he  Is  entirely  defeated  near  Ctimr 
989,  itc :  the  Parthlana  under  nreteoce  of  an  in 
tervlew,  seize  and  UU  Lfm,  996, 

Cias'sus,  son  of  the  former,  accompaalei  bis  fbiba 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthlana,  iv.  965 , 
he  perishes  in  the  battle  of  Carre,  991. 

Cra-te'rus,  one  of  the  principal  oAoera  of  Alezan 
der,  draws  on  the  ruin  of  PhUoias  bv  his  dir 
course,  til.  156;  be  speaks  to  Alennder  la  the 
name  of  the  army,  and  upon  what  occi^oo,  194 ; 
that  prince  elves  him  the  government  -^  Mac^^ 
donia,  whiCA  Aatipater  had  before,  9M;  pro- 
vinces which  fiBlI  to  Dim  after  Atexander's  death, 
999 ;  be  marries  Phlla,  Antlpater*B  dauchter,  93^ 
he  is  defeated  by  Kiimenea,  aadkUlsdrntlie  ba^ 
tle,«3. 

Cra-taa-l-cle'a,  mother  of  Cleomenea,  ktagof  Spar 


ta,  is  sem  by  her  son  as  a  hostage  into  figjacl  Mi 
390;  generoo8  8entimeotBoftliatprlBoeBS,lbid. 

Crat-e^p'o-Us,  wife  of  Alexaader,  the  aoa  of  Pa- 
lyspeiehon,   corrects  the  tnaolence  of  the  fSkf 
oniana,wbohad  killed  her  boaband,  and  govern 
that  city  with  wisdom,  iii.  90O] 

Crea-pbon'tei,  one  of  tM  «hleA  of  the '. 


re-enters  Pekmonneaaa, 
him  lor  loc,  i.  415. 
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MBtanMaiid  near  Greece,  deicriptioo  of  11^1.409: 
4ws  of  Gre«c4i  insttiuted  bjr  Bfinott,  U.  336 ;  Ui« 
Cretans  refuse  to  ioin  tlie  Greeki  attacked  hy 
Xerxes,  57;  iliey  |  M»ed  for  tbe  greatest  liars  of 
antiquiiy,  U40. 
Iiis-pi  iius.(Q.)  succeeds  A  ppius,  who  conunanded 
vh  itli  Marcellus  at  tbe  siege  of  Syracuse,  iv.  3^. 

rril'i-as,  one  o(  tbe  tbiriy  lyraats  at  Atbena,  causes 
Therainciied,  one  of  his  coUeafues,  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  :^43 ;  he  prohibits  the  iustructioa  of  the 
youth  by  Socrates,  ibid. ;  \H)  h  killed  figbting 
against  Thrasvbulua,  913. 

Cri'to,  intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  cannot  persuade 
him  to  escape  out  of  |>rison,  ii.  320. 

Crit-o-la'us,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  hk  embassy 
to  Rome,  iv.  SOS. 

i/rit-o-la'us,  ana  of  tbe  cbieft  of  the  Achsans,  an- 
imates them  against  the  Romans,  iv.  318,  ^tc. : 
be  is  kiUcd  in  a  battle,  S13. 

Croc'o^Ue,  amphibious  animal,  adored  in  Egypt. 
L117. 

Cros'sus,  king  of  Lydia,  L  301 ;  his  coitquesta,  ibid. ; 
his  means  to  try  the  veracity  of  the  oracles, 
304 ;  deceived  by  tbe  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  h*i  undertakes  a  war  with  the  Persians,  3(^ ; 
he  lofies  a  battle  against  Cyrus,  319 ;  he  Is  de- 
A»ated  near  Thymbria,  338 ;  Cyrus  besieges  blm 
in  Sardis,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  333 ;  in  what 
manner  he  escaped  thepuulshmont  to  which  he 
had  been  condemned,  3j4  ;  character  of  Croesus, 
303 ;  his  riches,  301 ;  his  protection  of  tbe  team- 
ed, ibid. ;  his  reception  of  Solon,  ibid. ;  his  con- 
versation with  that  philosopher,  301,  303;  on 
what  occasion  he  dedicated  a  statue  of  gold  in 
the  temple  of  Delphos,  to  the  woman  who  bad 
baked  hw  bread,  43. 

Cro-to'na,  a  city  of  Greece,  ii.  140. 

Crowns  granted  to  tbe  victorious  combatants  In 
the  games  of  Greece,  1. 44. 

Cte'si-as«  of  Cnidos,  practises  physic  in  Penia  with 
great  reputation,  ii.  371 ;  his  works  place  him  in 
the  number  of  the  historians,  372. 

Ju-nax'a,  a  city  famous  for  the  batde  between  Ar- 
taxerxcs  and  his  brother  Cyrus,  ii.  250. 

«.  y-mx'a-re8  I.  reigns  In  Media,  i.  296 ;  he  forms  the 
Hicge  of  Nineveh,  ibid. ;,  an  Irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians into  Media  obliget  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
207;  ne  tx^iefes  Nineveh  again,  and  takes  it, 
ibid.;  his  death,  298. 

V-ax'ar-eti  II.  called  in  Scripture Danus  the  Mede, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Media,  i.  299 ;  he  sends  to 
demand  aid  of  Persia  against  the  Assyrians,  311 : 
exptnltiion  of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  against  the 
Babylonians,  318;  Cyaxares  gives  his  daugh- 
ter to  Cyrus  in  marriage,  394 ;  he  goes  u>  Raby- 
Ion  Willi  that  prince,  and  forms,  in  concert  with 
bim,  the  plan  of  governing  the  empire,  348 ; 
death  of  Cyaxares,  350. 

Cy-cli'a-dus.  president  of  tbe  assembly  of  tha 
A-.hseans  held  at  Argos,  eludes  Philip's  proponi, 
iv.  14. 

Cjrncn,  known  by  taking  the  citadel  of  Athens,  ii. 
MB. 

Cy-ns'gl*ra%  an  Athenian :  his  obstinate  bravery 
against  tbe  Persians  in  the  seafight  with  tb«D, 
».  4f. 

^y-nis'ca,  sbrter  of  Agesilaus,  disputes  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games,  and  is  proclaimed  victori- 
ous, i.  5S,  ii.  ^. 

Wy-no-ceph'a-le,  a  hill  in  Thessaty,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Philip,  iv.28. 

Cy'prus,  an  island  in  the  Motliterrarican,  delivered 
from  the  Persian  voke  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  86 ;  re- 
volt of  that  islantf  against  Ochus,  ill.  15:  it  sub- 
mits, 17  ;  horrible  and  bloody  tragedy  lliat  pawes 
iMre  at  the  df  alh  of  Nicocles,  'X9 ;  after  having 
been  governed  sometimes  by  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  scmt  times  by  the  klnirM  cf  Syria,  U  'm  sub- 
jected '.i  be  Romao.«.  iv.  909. 
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se-lus,  a  Corinthian,  usurps  supremo  autb» 
lity  at  Corinth,  and  uansmits  It  to  his  stm.  L  414 

Cy-re'ne,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Moditerr*- 
nean ;  in  what  manner  tbe  dispute  between  tliia 
city  and  Carthage  concaming  their  UmIu,  it  ter 
minated,  L  166. 

Cy-rop'o-lk,  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  destroyed  by  Ala- 
ander,  lU.  164. 

Cy'rua,  son  of  Cambysea,  king  of  Persia.  Birth  of 
that  prince,  i.  990.  308 ;  his  education,  308 ;  m 
goes  to  his  grandfatlier  Astyages,  309;  bis  re* 
turn  into  Penia,  310;  he  marotaes  to  ttie  aid  of  Ilia 
ancle  Cyaxares,  aodost  the  Babvloniana,  311 ;  be 
reduces  tbe  king  of  Anaenla,  314 ;  he  galas  a  onl 
advantage  over  Cnesos  and  the  Babvloniana 
319;  biscondua  to  Panih»a,331 ;  becballenfH 
the  king  of  the  Assyrians  to  a  single  combat,  323 ; 
be  returns  to  Cyaxares,  ibid. ;  that  prince  gives 
blm  bbi  daughter  in  marriage,  334 ;  Cyrus  march- 
es  to  meet  uie  Babytonians,  386 ;  he  gains  a  fl^ 
mous  victory  over  the  Babylonians  and  Cnsstis 
at  the  battle  of  Thymbria,  ibid.;  be  makes  hirosdf 
master  of  Sardis,  and  takes  Crcesos  prisoner,  333; 
lie  advent  es  to  Babylon,  335 ;  and  takes  it,  340; 
condu^t  of  Cynis  after  tbe  taking  of  BabykMi, 
344 ;  be  shows  himself  with  great  pomp  to  the 
newly  conquered  people,  347;  lie  goes  to  Persia, 
348 ;  at  bis  return,  be  carries  Cyaxares  to  Baby- 
lon, and  forms  tbe  plan  of  the  wliolo  monarchy, 
in  concert  with  him,  349 ;  after  the  deatl)  of  Cy* 
axams,  he  reigns  over  tbe  Medes  and  Persians, 
350 ;  be  passes  a  famous  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  ibid. ;  last  vear  of  Cyrus,  354 ;  his  die 
course  with  bis  children  before  his  death,  iUd. ; 
tbe  death,  praise  and  character  of  Cyrus,  355,  Jtc; 

,  his  continual  attention  to  render  the  Divinity  the 
worship  he  thought  due  to  him,  332 ;  ditference  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophoa  in  req>ect  to  Cyrus  tbe 
Great.  350. 

C/rus  the  younger,  son  of  Darius,  Is  made  govern- 
or in  chief  of  all  tbe  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  1^ 
his  father,  ii.  170 ;  his  fatlier  recalls  him,  231 ;  af- 
ter the  death  of  Darius,  be  forms  tbe  deslcn  at 
assassinating  bis  brother,  988 ;  he  Is  sent  Mck 
into  Asia  Minor,  ibid.;  hesecretlv  raises  trooM 
against  his  brother,  947 ;  be  sets  oot  from  Sardw, 
249 ;  the  baule  of  Cunaxa,  250 ;  be  is  killed  in  IV 
953;  eulogy  of  Cyrus,  954. 

Cy-tbe'ra,  an  island  of  Greece  opposite  to  '-fi^AnH 
i.  409. 

Cyz'i-cum,  a  city  of  Propoiitis,  iv.  357. 

D  A 

Dcd'a-Ia,  a  cotmtry  of  India,  sublected  by  Aleiav- 

der,  iii.  180. 
Dae'mon,  or  fandliar  spirit  of  Socrates,  ii.  304. 
Da-mlp'pus,  a  Syracusta  sent  by  Epicydes  to  nego* 

tiaie  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  iv.  330. 
Da'mis  disputes  with  Aristomenes  the  succcsskm 

to  the  klnj^om  of  Messena  after  tbe  death  of  Em- 

phaea,!.  Si. 
Dam'o-cl(4  learns,  by  his  own  expoience,  that  tfet 

Ufe  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  was  not  so  bap|isrii 

it  seemed,  11.  300. 
Da-  moc'ri-tus  deputed  to  Nabis  by  the  iEtollcas,  tf 

46;  bis  insolent  answer  to  Quintius,  53;  he  Is 

made  prisoner  of  war  at  tbe  siege  of  Ueraclet, 
«60. 
Da-mocVi-tus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Aehcans, 

causes  war  to  be  declared  against  the  Laced» 

monians,  Iv.  211. 
Da'mou,  friend  of  Pythias:  trial  to  which  their 

friendship  was  put,  ii.  390. 
Dan'a-us  forms  a  design  to  murder  Scsostrls,  Ml 

brother,  i.  134;    he  retires  into  Pcloponnosas, 

where  he  Be1/.es  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  134,  419. 
Dan'cing,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  li.  351. 
DaiiTei  «  prophet,  ir  carried  Into  captivity  tc  B« 
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^ylun,  1. 388 ;  be  explaius  Ncbuchodonoaor^B  first 
dreaui,  ilhd. ;  and  the  second,  S90 ;  be  Is  raised 
U)  the  principal  offices  of  tbe  state,  388 ;  dLtco- 
vera  the  fraud  of  tlie  priests  of  Bel,  and  causes 
UiQ  dragon  'o  be  killed,  291 ;  visions  of  tiie  pro- 
phet Daniel  293, 351 ;  be  explaiiMi  to  Belsbaz- 
ixu  tl)*'  vinion  Jiat  prince  bad  at  a  banquet,  341 ; 
be  u  mado  superintendent  of  tbe  affiiirs  of  the 
empire,  349;  be  Is  throwu  into  tbe  lion's  den, 
ib*d  :  at  hi«  request,  Cjrms  grants  tlie  edict 
\vh<*rtby  tb«  Jews  are  permitted  to  return  to  Je- 
runalem,  350;  Daittel's  sIclU  in  architecture,  351 ; 
reflections  upon  tbe  prophecies  of  Daniel,  ibid. 

Dar'iog,  pieces  of  gold  struck  by  Daiius  tbe  Mcde^ 
i.  330,  li.  223 

Da-ri'uti  the  Mode:  Cyaxares  IL,  Idng  of  tbe 
Medes,  »  so  called  iif  Scrioturs.  See  Cayaxares. 

Da-ri'us,  so  i  of  Hystaspes :  be  enters  into  the  con- 
spiracy against  Smerdis  tbe  Magian.  i.  367;  be 
runs  biui  through  with  a  «word,  ibid. ;  be  is 
made  king  of  Persia,  by  an  artifice  of  bis  groom. 
380 ;  the  esteem  he  acquires  by  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,  372;  he  relinquishes  the  name  of 
Ochus  to  assume  that  of  Dariue,  11. 168 ;  marri- 
ages of  Darius,  9 ;  his  method  for  transmitting  to 
posterity  tbe  manner  in  which  he  attained  the 
sovereignty,  ibid. ;  order  which  be  establishes  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances,  10 ;  his  mode- 
ration in  imposing  tributes,  ibid,  t  tlie  Pentians 
gve  him  the  surname  of  The  Merchant,  ibid. ; 
>  sends  Democedes  the  physician  into  Greece, 
13 ;  he  confirms  tbe  edict  of  Cyna  In  favour  of 
the  Jews,  14 ;  his  gratitnde  to  Syloeon,  whom  he 
re-establishes  king  of  Samos,  15;  he  reduces  Ba- 
bylon afV.er  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  ibidw,  &c. ; 
expedition  of  Danus  ajiainst  the  Scytbiens,  22»; 
remonstrances  of  Artabanus  to  Darius,  ibid. ; 
barbarous  action  of  DariuK  to  tbe  three  children 
of  (Ebasus,  23 ;  Darius  conquers  India,  37 ;  be 
conceives  the  destm  of  making  himself  master 
of  Naxus,  38 ;  tne  lonians  revolt  against  Dariius 
tt ;  he  re-establishes  the  Tyrians  In  their  ancient 
privileges,  ibid. ;  resentment  conceived  by  \)ariut 
igainst  the  Athenians,  who  had  shared  in  the 
burning  of  Sardi.",  31 ;  expedition  against  Greece, 
33 ;  he  sends  beialds  into  Greece  to  sound  the 
states,  and  to  demand  their  submission,  37;  his 
armv  ii  defeated  at  Marathoii,  3d,  &c. ;  Darius 
rcHMi  ves  to  go  In  person  against  Egypt  and  Greece. 
43 ;  he  chooses  his  successor,  44 ;  his  death  and 
epitaph,  45 ;  his  character,  iUd.,  &c. ;  dispute  be- 
tween two  of  his  sons  for  the  crown,  94. 

Da-ri'us,  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes :  his  marriage 
with  Artainta,  ii.  81,  &c ;  he  is  murdered  by  his 
brother  Artaxcrxt*,  94. 

Da-ri'us  (Nothus)  takps  arms  against  Sogdianus, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  ii.  168 ;  he  ascends  the 
tbrone  of  Persia,  and  changes  his  name  from 
Ochus  to  Darius,  ibid. ;  be  causes  his  brother 
Aisltes,  who  bad  revolted  against  him,  to  be 
■ftothered  In  ashes,  ibid. ;  putM  a  stop  to  the  re- 
bdllon  of  Pisuthnes,  160;  and  punishes  the  trea- 
H0of  Artoxareshlsjprincipal  eunucif:  ibid.;  he 

rli  tbe  revolt  of  Egypt,  170 ;  and  that  of  Me- 
ibid. ;  he  gives  tbe  government  of  Asia  Mi- 
WK  (o  Cyrus,  his  younger  son,  ibid. ;  tlie  instruc- 
tions be  gives  him  on  seiiding  him  to  liis  go- 
Temmem.  222;  Darius  recalls  Cyrus  to  court, 
331 ;  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  235;  his  raemor#- 
ble  words  to  Artaxerxes  his  successor  at  bis 
death.  237 

Da-r1'u^.  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnenion,  cons|4res 
affalnst  his  father's  life,  li.  462 ;  his  conspiracy  is 
discovered  and  punished,  ibid. 

Da-ri'us  (Codomanus)  is  placed  by  Bagoas  upon 
the  throne  ( f  Persia,  iii.  30 'i  he  losei^  tlie  battle 
of  Granicu?  against  Alexander,  90,  &c. ;  he  or- 
^ra  Mn<'mon  the  Rliodian  to  carry  the  war  into 
Maredonia,  04 ;  Darius  resolves  to  command  la 
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peiaon,  95;  Cartdeipias,  his  inee 
to  Darius,  98.  ^. ;  march  of  Darioa's 
90;  famous  victory  of  Alexander  or^  Daiiu 
near  the  city  of  lasus,  100,  &c. ;  Darius  sends 
haugh^  letter  to  Alexander,  108;   teccmd  k% 
ter  of  Dadus  to  Alexander,  121 ;  Darius  receives 
advice  of  bis  wife's  death,  132 ;  bis  prayer  to  the 
gods  upon  being  toM  In  what  manner  sfae  had 
been  treated  by  Alexander,  itaid. ;  Darius  pro|io> 
■cs  new  conditions  of  peace  to  Alexander,  vbick 
are  not  accepted,  134,  &c ;  famous  battle  cfAi- 
bela,  wherein  Darius  is  defeated,  137 ;  retreat  of 
Darius  after  the  battle,  140;  be  quita  i=>fc»*^t 
148 ;  his  speech  to  his  principal  officers,  to  t 
duce  them  to  march  against  the  enemy,  148 ;  V 
is  betrayed  and  laid  in  chains  by  Beasua  and  Ko 
baraanes,  149;   unhappy  death  ot  that 
and  his  last  words,  ibul. 

Da-ri'us,  king  of  the  Medea,  is  subdued  by  Pc 
pey,  iv.  377. 

Dat'a-mes,  a  Carian,  succeeds  bi^  father  Caraisa- 
res  in  the  govenmient  of  Leucohyria,!!.  896 ;  be 
reduces  Thy  us,  governor  of  Pai  hlagonia .  who 
had  revolted  against  tbe  king  of  PenOa,  ibU. : 
he  receives  the  command  of  the  army  destjaed 
a^inst  Egypt,  999;  be  is  ordered  to  reduce  At- 
pis,  ibid. ;  he  revolts  against  Artaxerxes,  3M; 
and  gains  several  advantasea  over  the  troops 
sent  against  hhn,  ibid. ;  be  to  assaaslnaied  byw 
der  of  Artaxerxes,  301. 

Da'tis  commands  the  army  of  the  Pcfslana  at  tin 
battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  38. 

Debts.  Laws  of  the  Egrptians  in  respect  H»  tbn* 
who  contracted  debts,  1. 113 ;  Solon*&  laws  fot 
annihilating  debts,  432. 

De-ce'li-a,  fort  of  Attica,  li.  103 ;  is  fortified  by  ibe 
Lacedemonians,  190. 

De-i-da'mi-a,  daughter  of  iEacides,  wit*»  of  Dnn* 
trius,  son  of  Antigonus,  ili.  296 ;  hex  death,  £«». 

De-k>'ces  forms  tbe  design  of  asccndtng  tt.c  throw 
of  Media,  i.  292 ;  he  is  elected  king  by  unaniac^ti: 
consent,  293;  conduct  of  Deioce*  In'go^enair 
his  kingdom,  294;  he  builds  Ecbetana,  >J!^ 
means  he  uses  for  acquiring  the  respect  r4^  bb 
subjects,  295. 

De-jo-ta'rus.  prince  of  Oelatia :  Pooipey  gives  bit. 
Armenia  Minor,  iv.  379. 

Dc'li-um.  a  place  in  Bowtia :  battle  there  brt  w m 
the  Athenians  and  Tbebans,  11.  ITL 

Delos,  one  of  tbe  Cyclades :  the  conmicn  trearaia 
of  Greece  deposited  in  that  island,  H.  91 ;  rU 
Athenians  send  a  ship  every  year  to  Delos,  ?dn. 
Archelaus  subjects  Delos,  and  restores  it  to  tli« 
Athenians,  iv.  345. 

Del'pbos,  a  city  of  Phocis,  famous  for  ApolloV  o* 
acle  there,  i.  38 ;  the  Pythia  and  Pibyl  of  Delpbo*. 
30 ;  temple  of  Delphoe  burnt  and  rebuilt,  4S. 

Del'ta,  or  Lower  E^pt,  i.  107. 

Del'uge  of  Deucalion,  I.  412;  that  of  Ox^-gcs,  ibid 

Dem'a-des  opposes  the  advice  of  DeniDst)iene«.  iu 
44 ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  t  he  battle  of  Cbrronca. 
65;  he  goes  ambassador  to  Alexander  from  the 
Athenia:)6, 84 ;  he  prepares  tlie  decree  for  li<c 
death  of  Demosthenes,  235 ;  Donades  with  Iu? 
■OQ  CasMUMler,  killed,  247. 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  of  Andrauodorus :  she  pnsaades 
her  husband  nor  to  submit  to  the  seitate  of  Syra- 
cuse, iv.  322 ;  she  w  killed,  3?^ 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  of  Gekm,  whosi^  tomos  wej*  ^^ 
•troyed  bylmilcar  in  the  war  with  Dlonyelas  tof 
elder,  ii.  380. 

Dem-n-ra'tus,  king  of  Sparta,  expelled  the  throce 
by  Cleomenes  his  colleague,  U.  37 ;  his  fine  aLd 
noble  answer  to  Xerxes,  SR ;  vain  and  hMolentde 
mand  of  Demnratus  to  Artaxerxes,  100. 

De-me'tri-us,  (Phalereus;)  be  hi  obliged  to  quil 
Athens,  and  is  condemned  to  die  in  his  abseece, 
Hi.  236;  Cassander  settles  bin  there  tofOfvara 
the  republic.  253:  Mi  wkdom  aad  aMUqrlalht 
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,  IbM'i  *«. ;  Uirae  hundred  and  liz- 
trilaiuw  are  erected  to  him  out  of  gratitude, 
wn :  reflection  upon  that  great  number  ofnatuea 
erected  to  DeoMtrlus  Phakrlua,  97V ;  he  retires  to 
Tbebei  after  the  taking  of  Athene  by  Defnetrius 
Polloreecai,  976 ;  his  statoaa  are  tlirown  down, 
and  be  Is  condemned  to  die  at  Athens,  278 ;  he 
takes  reftife  with  Cassander,  and  afterwards  in 
Egypt,  S79  i  he  is  made  intendant  of  king  Ptole- 
my*s  library,  310 :  his  death,  317 ;  character  of 
trie  eloquence  and  writings.  Ibid. 

^OM  tii-w,  son  of  AadnMif,  snmamed  PoUorce- 
tes:  lilBdwraeter.iU.96B,303;bebwinstomake 
himself  known  in  Ada  Minor,  966 ;  h«  loses 
a  battle  at  Gaza  against  Ptolemy,  969 :  he  gains 
one  Boon^  after  against  CIllls.  the  same  Pioleniy'it 
lieutenant,  270 ;  he  is  sent  by  his  father  to  Ba- 
bylon against  Seleucus,  97S ;  be  makes  Ptoleipy 
ralee  the  aiegeo(*HallcamRS0tiP,273;  he  makes 
himself  master  of  Athens,  276;  and  reiiMtateB 
the  democratical  govenunent,  277 ;  cxcefiii  ve  gra- 
dlude  of  the  Athenians  to  him,  ibid. ;  hit)  marri- 
age, 280;  he  besieges  Salamina,  ibhi. ;  and  makes 
himself  mastiT  ot  that  place,  281 ;  lie  receives  the 
title  of  king,  ibid. ;  bis  conduct  in  war  and  peace, 
983 ;  Ite  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  284,  &c. ;  he 
makeit  Caivander  raise  the  siege  of  Athens, 

^903;  exreseive  honours  which  he  receives  in  that 
city,  ibid. :  lie  marries  Deidamla,  294 ;  he  is  pro- 
claimed general  of  the  Greeks,  and  initiated  into 
the  great  and  lesser  mysteries,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeat- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  296 ;  Athens  shuts  her 
gates  against  him  296 ;  he  takes  that  city,  301 ;  he 
•forms  the  design  of  subjecting  the  Lacedicmon- 
tans,  ibid. ;  he  loses  almost  at  the  same  time  all 
his  dominions  in  Asia,  ibid. ;  Demetrius  called  in 
to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  Cassander's  son ;  Deme- 
trius de8tro>'9  him,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, .102 ;  he  makes  frreat  preparatione  for 
recovenng  his  father's  empire  in  Asia,  303;  he 
is  obliged  to  abandon  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  Seleucus,  who  keeps  him  pri- 
soner, 306:  liis  death,  307. 

Dc^-me'tri-  us,  uncle  of  Antigonns  Gonatus,  is  put  to 
death  in  Apamea's  t)ed,  111.  351. 

De-me'tri-us.  sun  and  successor  of  A ntigonus  Gon- 
atus, iii.  360;  his  death,  363,372. 

De-mc'tri-us  of  Pharus,  prince  of  Illyria,  Ul.  371 ;  he 
advises  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  carry  the 
war  Into  Italy,  429. 

De-me'tri-us,  sen  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is 
dven  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  Iv.  33 ;  the 
Romans  send  him  back  to  his  father,  01 ;  Philip 
sends  Demetrius  to  Rome,  94  ;  Demetrius  justi- 
fies his  father  to  the  Romans,  103 ;  he  returns  to 
Mac^niiia,  104 ;  Perseus'  secret  plot  against  his 
hroiiicr  Demetrius,  106 ;  he  accuses  him  to  his 
father,  107 :  defence  of  Demetrius  against  the  ac- 
cusations of  Persius,  112;  Philip  causes  him  to  be 
pit  to  death,  117. 

[w-me'tr^ua  (8oter,)after  having  been  kmg  a  host- 
age at  Rome,  demaixls  permission  to  return  into 
Ryria,  iv.  22'/ ;  he  flies  from  Rome,  230 ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  and  receives  the  sur- 
name of  Soter  from  the  tiabylonians,  231 ;  he 
makes  war  against  the  Jews,  ibid. ;  he  places 
Uolofemes  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocla,  2(^, 
833:  the  Romans  acknowledge  him  king  of 
9)rrla,233;  he  abandons  himself  to  feasting  and 
voluptuousness,  ibid.  *.  consiitracy  against  h'lm, 
IMd. ;  he  endeavours '.  o  eng^e  the  Jews  in  his  in- 
terest, ibid. ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  234. 

^me'tri-us  (Nicator,)  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
cisims  the  crowti  of  Syrtat  Iv.  9Xi ;  he  marries 
the  daushter  of  Ptolemy  Phllonieter,  Ibid. ;  he 
drives  Alexander  the  usun'er  out  of  Syria,  and 
remains  In  qniei  possession  of  the  thro«»e,  23« ; 
excesses  of  Demetrius,  237 :  JonnrMn  *^'^U  Dim 
aW  against  the  people  of  *      -  *     .id. :  he  is 
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driven  oat  of  Syria,  298;  his  manner  of  living  at 
T«aodicia,  to  which  place  he  had  retired,  239 ;  ht 
ts  taken  prisoiier  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Partliians.  240 ;  he  marries  Rodoguna,  daughter 
of  MItbridates,  king  of  Partbia.  ibkl. ;  he  mavei 
inel&ctual  attempts  to  return  into  his  kingdom, 
948 ;  be  recoven  bis  ^minions,  940 ;  he  u  de- 
feated in  a  battle  by  Alexandar  Zebina,  251 ;  hli* 
death,  ibid. 

De-me'tri-us,  (Euebarai,)  is  astablisbed  king  of  1  »f 
mascus,  tr.  961. 

Da-ml-ar'ges  maglitratM  amoiif  the  Acbeans,  It 

De-moH^'des,  a  physician  of  Crotona;  lie  curet 
Darius,  ii.  11 ;  history  of  that  physician,  19;  ht 
reliu-tts  into  Greece,  14 ;  be  settles  at  Crotona, 
where  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  Ath  ^ 
leta,  ibid. 

Dc-moch'a-res,  one  of  tlie  murderers  of  Agis,  king 
ofSparta,iii.3ei. 

Dem'o-cles,  sumamed  the  Fair,  ill.  904 ;  to  elude 
the  violence  of  Demetrius,  be  throws  lumself  into 
a  veshfl  of  bolhng  water  prej^red  for  a  bath.  Ibid 

Dem-o-pnan'tes,  general  of  horse  to  the  Ele>ans,  is 
killed  by  Philopounen,  before  the  city  of  Ells,  iii 
435. 

Dc-mos'ihe-nes  Is  chosen  by  the  Athenians  com 
mander  of  a  fleet  for  tlte  atd  of  Nicias  in  Sicily, 
ii.  199,  209 ;  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  Syracuse,  203 ;  he  is  reduced  to  surren- 
der at  the  discretion  of  the  Syrarusans,  206 ;  be 
Is  put  to  death.  210. 

De-mos'the-nes  the  orator :  abridgment  of  his  Ufa 
to  the  time  when  he  begins  to  appear  in  the  tri*  • 
banal  of  harangues,  III.  21,  &c. ;  he  appears  foi 
the  first  lime  in  public,  and  encourages  the  Athe- 
nians agaimtt  the  preparations  for  the  war  of  Ar- 
taxcrxcs,  11 ;  his  oration  in  favour  of  the  Mega- 
lopoUtons,  12 ;  he  speaks  for  the  Rhodians,  13 ; 
proposes  and  occasions  the  passing  of  a  law  far 
the  equipment  of  fleets,  which  annuls  another 
very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  25 ;  his  dia> 
course  In  defence  of  the  law  that  granted  exemp- 
tions, 27,  &c. ;  upon  occasion  of  Philip's  attempt 
to  seize 'rhermopyle,he  harangues  the  Athenians 
and  animates  them  uainst  that  prince,  42 ;  he  Is 
sent  ambassador  to  Philip,  47 ;  his  oration  upon 
the  peace,  50;  that  upon  theChersonesus,  51 ;  Ve- 
mosthenes  presses  the  Athenians  to  declare  for 
the  Laredipmonlans  against  Philip,  53 ;  his  PhtUp- 

fics,  56 ;  his  oration  to  fhistrate  the  eflects  of 
hillp's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  58;  bis  advke 
after  the  taking  of  Elatea  by  that  prince,  69,  Mot. ; 
he  is  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  63;  he 
flics  in  the  battle  of  CherDnaa,66;he  is  cited  to 

*  a  trial  before  the  people,  who  acquit  him,  and  do 
him  great  honours,  66 ;  iEschines  accuses  him, 
67 ;  generosity  of  Demosthenes  to  his  accusers, 
66 ;  his  Immoderate  joy  for  Philip's  death,  70, 71 ; 
Demosthenes  animates  the  people  against  Alex- 
ander, 82 ,  he  prevents  the  Athenians  from  deli- 
vering up  the  orators  to  Alexander,  84 ;  De- 
mosthenes suflers  himself  to  be  corrupted  bv 
Harpaluff,  902 ;  he  is  condemned  and  banished, 
Ibid.;  he  Is  recalled  from  banishment,  239;  he 
quits  Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Antipatcr,935; 
he  is  condemned  to  die.  ibid. :  he  puts  an  end  to 
his  life  by  prison,  237;  the  Athenians  erect  a  sta- 
tue of  brass  to  him ,  Ibid . 

Der-cyHI-das,  sumamed  Sisiphus,  rece'vesthecom- 
mand  of  theLacedamonlan  troops  in  the  room  ot 
Thymbron,  II.  270 ;  he  takes  Etolia  from  Midas, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  it  by  putting  bit 
mother-in-law  to  death,  271 ;  he  shuts  up  tb« 
isthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cheronesus,  ibid. ;  tniet 
concluded  between  Dercyllidas,  Fharnabaso^ 
and  Tissapbemes,  272. 

Dc-sert'ers :  law  of  Cbarondas  in  respect  to 
ii.  141. 
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Deu-ca'U-on,  king  of  TheHaly ;  Jeluge  wbicb  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  i.  4U,  414. 

L)eu-c«'ti-iu,  cblet'  of  the  people  called  Sidliaoe : 
hishiMory.ii.  13a 

Ul-c'uii,  one  of  ibeehiefoof  the  Acb«ant,eowB  dis- 
cord aoiong  them,  iv.  311,  ^fcc ,  be  takes  upou 
hun  the  command  of  the  amy  in  the  room  of 

*  Critolaiu,  213  ;  hi*  iwfortunate  ead,  814.t 
Di-atg'o  rus.  the  M'-tian,  is  condemned  at  Atlions 

for  teaching  iith«'iia,  a.  IdO. 
)h'a-lecttf :  ibe  four  dialects  of  the  Greeks,  i.  415. 
Cfi'ce-Ar'cbus,  ancieot  admiral  of  Philip,  king  of 

Mact^lonia,  and  accomplice  with  Scopas  in  the 

couspir:icy  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  38. 
EK-ce-ftr'c  t  us,  brother  of  Thoas,  general  of  the  iGto- 

iians.  He  is  deputed  by  them  to  Antiocbus,  iv.  46. 
IH'das,  governor  of  PtBonia,  puts  Demeuius  to 

*  death  by  order  of  Philip,  iv.  117. 
Di'do,  her  history,  i.  164, 4cc. 

Di-noc'ra-tes,  architect,  superintends  the  building 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  iii.  91 ;  sin- 
gular design  of  a  temple  proposed  by  him  to  Pto- 
lemy Pbiladelphus,  354. 

Di-nom'e-nes,  one  or  the  commanders  of  the  army 
sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  aid  of  MarceUus,  iv. 
396. 

Di'non,  goremor  of  Damascus,  iii.  406. 

Di'o-des,  one  of  tbe  generals  of  the  Syracusans. 
His  advice  concerning  the  Athenians  taken  in 
Sicily,  U.  909. 

Dfo-cles,  an  ifitolian,  ukes  Demetrias,  tr.  5fi. 

Dl-o-do'rua,  an  Athenian,  opposes  puttSog  to  death 

the  inhabitantt  of  Blitylene,  ii.  159. 
•Dl-og'e-nes,  the  cynic,  refuses  to  be  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Cerra  Cleusina,  i.  34 ;  he  receives  a 
visit  from  Alexander  the  Great,  iii.  80. 

Dl-og'e-nes,  a  stoic  philosopher,  is  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  9G5. 

Dl-og-ne'tus,  admiral  of  Antiocbus  the  Great,  iii. 
406. 

Di-om'e-don,  one  of  the  generals  condemned  to  die 
for  leaving  the  bodies  unburied  of  those  who 
were  kiUra  in  the  battle  of  Arginuite :  his  speech 
befoee  his  death,  ii.2»». 

Di'on  of  Syracuse:  his  character,  Itc ;  friendship 
with  Plato,  ii.  3T7 ;  he  persuades  Dlony^ius  tlie 
elder  to  have  some  conversation  with  Plato,  378 ; 
his  marriage  with  Arete,  daughter  of  Dionysius, 
2^ ;  his  generosity  to  Dionvsius  rbe  younger, 
393 ;  he  becomes  odious  to  the  courtiers,  ibid. ; 
Dion  determines  Dionysius  to  invite  Plato  to  his 
court,  393 ;  the  courtiers  iroare  no  pains  to  discre- 
dit him  with  Dionysius,  396 ;  be  is  banished,  and 
resides  at  Athen^397 ;  -be  visits  the  other  cities 
of  Greecn,  ibid. ;  DionysiuB  cauves  Dion's  estates 
and  etfects  to  be  sold,  399 ;  and  makes  hb  wife 
Arete  marry  Tinrocrltus,  ibid. ;  Dion  determines 
to  attack  him  with  open  force,  ibid..  Sec. ;  he  em- 
barks with  his  frienos  In  two  ships  for  Syracuse, 
400 ;  he  appears  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  402 ; 
•uccess  ot'  his  enterprise,  ibid. ;  he  defeats  the 
troops  of  Dionjrsius,  ibid. ;  ingratitude  of  the  S^ 
racusansto  Dion,  403;  heretiresto  Leontium,40a , 
he  is  recalled  by  the  Syracusans,  ibid. ;  he  dell- 
vN-s  Syracuse,  and  pardons  his  enemies,  407; 
lU^  enters  the  citadi;!,  xvhn^  U  rurrendered  to 
htm  by  the  son  of  Dionysius,  and  is  reconciled 
to  h'3  wife  Arete,  409 ;  reflection  on  Dion*8  mo- 
deaity,  ibid. ;  he  suffers  Heraclides  to  be  put  to 
death,  410 ;  Calippus  conceives  the  design  of  asi- 
saninatinfr  Dion,  and  puts  it  in  execution,  ibid. 

Ornii,  fainnns  philosopher,  sent  by  the  Egyptians 
amhajisadur  to  Rome  against  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
l«.a85. 

Oy-o-nys'l-us  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  his 
peculiar  character,  ii.  36Y ;  means  which  lie  uses 
for  puasessing  himself  of  the  tyranny,  ibid.,  Sw  ; 
be  IS  appointed  generalissimo  with  unlimited 
power.  373  4  H<*  •ucc«*eds  In  having  guards  as- 
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signed  hUn.jbul. ;  andestaMM^binHBili 
ibid. ;  aitempiri  at  Synf^ase  and  la  SieHin  _ 
him, ibid.  Stc. ;  lie makespreparatiORs'fer a wif 
with  the  Carmaginiaas,  3i5 ;  thfl*9«>pleaf  Rh»- 
rium  ref^ise  to  ally  themsdves  witli  tiM  tymi* 
377 ;  he  marries  two  wivfl*  at  the  mamm  line, 
ibid. ;  his  friendship  and  del«raot«  for  Bkum, 
Ibid. ;  be  besieger  and  takes  Mk»^y««  3B9 ;  be  M 
defeated  at  sea,  ibid. ;  tlieSyraiciiaannMpsyite 
an  advantage  over  the'  Cartha|(iiuaaa^tlR  al^ 
sence  of  Dionystaa,  381 :  niBW  mo^KcmiMs  it 
Syracuse  against  hiaitf  ibi4«  i  h«  nttitt^f  dtfrali 
the  CartliaginianH,  and  ob^ges  them  lo  q*^  8id> 
ly ,  383,  &c. ;  he  punlsbesdie  inhabiuuica  of  Rh»> 
gium,  383 ;  violent  passion  of  IMooBnaiua  for  po- 
etry, 385, 389 ;  reflections  upon  that  loate  of  hia, 
385 ;  he  sends  his  brother  'rhearideii  to  Oljrropia 
to  dispute  the  prizes  of  the  chariot  race  and  po- 
etry, 386 ;  new  enterprises  of  Dionysius  agauMI 
the  Carthaginians,  388 ;  he  carries  tbe  prise  of 
poe:ry  ai  Athens^  ibid. ;  death  of  DionjMua,  389 , 
bis  character,  ibid. 

Di-o-nys'i-us  the  younger,  succeeds  his  Aober,  fi 
391 ;  hb  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  bi«  reign,  3B8. 
hb  good  qualities,  393 ;  DkMi  induces  Dionysfas 
to  cause  Plato  to  come  to  hb  court,  3d4 :  in  w^al 
manner  Plato  b  received  there,  395 ;  wondorfal 
change  occasioned  by  tlie  preeenoe  of  that  pidkr 
sopber,  ibid  ;  Dionydus  banbheit  Dion,  396;  hi 
dbmisses  P'ato,  39f ;  ho  presses  him  to  recva 
to  Syracuse,  with  which  Plato  compliea,386; 
Dionysius  grants  Plato  permiasloQ  to  rctsm  bMi 
Greece,  399 ;  embasw^  from  Dionysios  to  Dioa 
who  had  |>09sessed  huni^elf  of  Syracuse,  408 ;  dt 
feat  of  Dionysius,  403 ;  method  which  be  bs» 
for  rendering  Diou  suspected,  ibid. ;  be  recins 
Into  Italy,  404 ;  he  reascends  the  Unrone,  413- 
Iceias  obUges  him  to  shut  himsdf  up  in  tlie  eta 
del  of  Syracuse,  416 ;  Dionysius  treats  with  Tl 
moleon,  who  sends  him  to  Corin'.h.  ibid. ;  wbi 
answer  of  Dionysius  to  a  strange,  ii.  417. 

Di-oph'a-nes.  Achean,  compels  l^leucua  to  ndsr 
the  siege  or  Pcrgamus,  Iv.  64. 

Di-o-pi'thea,  chief  of  the  culony  sent  1^  tbe  Albs 
nians  into  the  Chersonesus,  makes  an  famptioa 
into  the  lands  of  Phiiip  king  of  Macedonia,  H 
51 ;  he  b  accused  by  Philip's  penaioDeTS,  aadde 
fended  by  Demosthenes,  ibid. 

Dis-cob'«v|i ;  those  who  exercised  theaaolvas  b 
throwinj;  the  discus,  i.  49. 

Db'cus,  kind  of  athlenc  combat,  i.  49. 

Db-tri-bu'tion  of  lands  instituted  at  Sparta  by  I^ 
curgus,  it.  418 ;  reflections  on  that  institutioii,46 

Di-vln'i-ty.  Idea  of  the  Divinity  implanted  In  tiM 
hearts  of  ah  maukhid,  iii.  334. 

Do-da'nim,  the  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  L  410 

Do-do'na,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  37. 

Dol'phins,  w<trlike  machines,  ii.  901. 

Do-niit'i-us  (iEnobarbus,)  sent  commlsafcmer  bf 
tlie  Romans  into  Achaia,  where  he  commto  tiM 
most  enormous  oppressions,  Iv.  199. 

Do-na'tions,  how  regulated  by  Solon,  L  4SS. 

Bor'lc,  dialect,  i.  416. 

Do-rim'a-chna,  gaieral  of  tbe  ifitolians,  lU.  411. 

Do'rls,  country  (ffandent  Greece;  origin  of  tell 
habitants,  I.  415. 

Do'ris,  wife  of  Dionysius  the  elder.  IL  377. 

Do'ris,  second  son  of  HeOenus,  gives  his  bmbM 
Dorb,  i.  414. 

Dor-y-la'its,  one  of  tbe  lenerab  of  MHhr^iaiaB,  ii 
defeated  by  Sylla  in  the  plains  of 
iv.  350. 

Do-ryph'o-ri .  body  of  troops,  goanb  of  the  I 
Persia,  I.  383. 

Dra'co.  ler^<lator  of  Athena,  Ii.  430 ;  Ms 
annulled  by  Solon,  433. 

Dra-tnat'lc.    See  Poem. 

Dryp'e-tis,  HepliKstion*s  widow.  8ii«  bi 
perfldiouaiy  by  Rozann,  Iii.  330. 
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Dm-Vti  ut,  oooMil,  commauds  th«  fleet  Atted  out  by  U 
iIm  Boinifi^  L  187 ;  be  is  tliefirat  of  the  Romanf 
wito  triuraplied  for  a  victory  at  «ea,  188. 

Dyni'nus  coiMpiree  ajtainet  Alexander,  lii.  157 ;  he 
ninshiinselt  through  with  tiiasword,  ibid 

Dy'nus-iy  of  >3gypi,  1. 128. 

Dyr*  radi'   um.    See  Epidamnum. 


C:-ca-ta'naf  capital  dnr  of  Media ;  ita  foundation, 
I.  %M  -  du9criptk>n  of  tliat  city,  305. 

Ca-no'me,  city  of  Sicily,  fkiaous  for  a  victory  of 
the  Romara  over  the  Carthaginiaits,  i.  188. 

Bd*u-ca'tion  of  children  ainon;;  'lie*  Pentians,  i.  295 ; 
ai  Sparta,  490 ;  in  Crete,  ii.  'Xil ;  at  Athciu,  356 ; 
it  vraa  regarded  by  tlioae  nations  as  an  essential 
part  of  Kovernment,  L  309,  420 ;  U.  355 ;  advan- 
MgM  of  a  good  education,  iii.  78,  iv.  11)9,  &c. ; 
ilital  effects  of  a  bad  education,  especially  to 
vinces.  i.  404.  iii.  150. 

B-e'ti-oti,  admiral  of  the  Athenianis  Is  defeated  by 
cuius,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet, 
iU.334. 

C  fe-sim'a-chus,  officer  in  Alexander's  army;  raab- 
ae«  that  cosu  him  hb  Ufe,  iii.  183. 

E^ges'ra,  city  of  Sicily  ;  its  foundation,  il.  181 ;  Its 
inhabiianui  implore  aid  of  Athens  against  the 
Syracusans,  ibid. 

Elges,  manner  in  which  the  Egsrpdans  hatch  them 
without  liens,  1.  133. 

F/gypt,  divided  into  three  parts,  i.  97 ;  Upper  Egypt, 
or  Thebais,{bid. ;  Middle  Egypt,  or  Hepranomis, 
ibid. ;  Lower  Egypt,  or  Delta,  107 ;.  fertility  of 
E«ypt,  134;  EfOTt'sn  monarchy,  139;  Egypt 
subjected  by  the  Persians,  i.  300 ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  Macedonians,  iii.  138 ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  E^ptlans,  i.  HO;  of  their  kings  and 
gover.mieot.  Ibid. ;  and  of  their  laws,  113 ;  of  the 
prtestM,  and  religion  of  the  E|:yptians,  114;  ab- 
stiKJ  wonihip  of  diflerent  divinities,  115;  reasons 
''(),'  t.'iirt  worship,  117;  funeral  cpremonies,  118; 
.if ;  lie  t>«>1diery  and  wars  with  ihe  Egypuans,  120 ; 
1)1'  t'i^>  manner  in  which  they  cultivated  the  arts 

■  a<i.l  srieiiccs,  131 ;  of  their  husbandmen,  sfaep- 
I).'   1>.  a-:d  artisans,  133. 

F.  t  MT;  i-t:  V  of  Thra(;e ;  unhappy  fkte  of  that  city, 

:j.    KM. 

!*.  >;i  r    .1  rity  of  Phocls*  falli  iflto  PUUi^i  htnda, 

m.  61. 

B-le-«'zar,SmioTi'HiMoti»4;i,  hi«!li- pricAtof  tht,  Jews, 
exerclwiilhatoflice  during  ttie  minority  of  Onias, 
iii.  301  . 

B-Ie-a'zar,  doctor  of  the  'aw,  prefers'death  to  eat- 
ing Impure  moats,  iv.  133.        % 

B-le-a'mr,  one  of  the  bou4  of  Mnttathias,  sacriflres 
himself  in  a  battle  to  deliver  his  people,  iv.  QSl. 

B-le-s'aar,  of  il»o  sect  of  the  Pliarlfsei'S,  forms  a 
false  accusation  against  Hyrcanus,  iv.  356. 

a-«ec'try-on,  kinff  of  Mycena,  I.  412. 

£l'c-phaiitti ,  descrip'inn  of  those  animals,  lii.  178 ; 
manner  of  taking  them.  179,  Jtc. 

fi-leti'sls  a  small  chy  of  Attica,  where  the  .\then- 
ians  celebrated  a  feast  in  honour  of  Ceres,  i.  33. 

BTlis,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  where  ::io  Oiym- 
ptc  games  were  celebrated,  1.  44, 408. 

t>li  xa,  son  of  Javan,  settles  In  Peloponnesus,  1. 410. 

El'o<auence,  definition  of  It,  11. 190;  of  what  elo- 
nt'tnce,  united  with  the  love  of  the  pnblk  good, 
is  capable,  III.  W;  how  necessary  It  is  to  a  prince 
c.r  statesman,  ill.  327 ;  It  was  the  principal  study 
oi'  the  youth  of  Athens  and  Rome,  il.  354 ;  defects 
fontrar/  to  true  eloquence,  III.  68. 

f  los.flty  ill  the  territory  of  Sparta,  subjected  by 
tlip  Lftceda-inonians,  I.  81. 

E-ly-ma'is.  a  city  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  very 
rich,  iv.  139.  . 

Um-balm'iiig.  Mannrrofemb»*«»*^  bodies  among 
^t  Egyptians,  .19.  20 
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E-mil'l-a,  sister  .'>t  Pauius  Gniilini*.  Riches  left  bf 
)  VST  'jj  Scipio  at  her  death,  i.  *20U. 

E-mil'lus,  (Paulus)  is  choM>n  coii^tul,  iv.  170,  ITI 
be  sellout  Tor  Macedonia,  174 ;  exact  and  so\e*e 
discipline  whlrh  he  cstablishefl  m  his  army,  17/ , 
be  gains  a  famous  victory  over  PurKeus  near  the 
city  of  Pydna,  1% ;  ha  pursuts  Perseus  in  lii^ 
flight,  184 ;  that  prince  puts  hunaHf  bite  td 
liuuls,  186.  Paului  Emilius  is  continued  in  thi 
command  of  the  armv  ui  Macedonia,  187 ;  dur- 
ing the  winter  he  visits  the  most  ftinitius  cities 
of  Greece,  188;  upon  his  return  to  Ainplii|K}Us, 
he  imparts  to  the  Macedonians  the  reguiaiions 
made  by  liimttelf  and  the  senate  in  respect  in  Ma- 
cedonia, IDO  ;  hi;  gives  a  great  feast  tlierc,  ibid. ; 
he  tfets  out  (it  Rome  by  the  wav  of  Eptrus,  tba 
cities  of  which  he  abandons  to  be  plundered  bv 
the  troops,  191 ;  he  eaters  Rome  In  triumph,  lO^ 
193. 

E-mil'i-us,  deputy  from  the  Romans,  goes  to  Philip, 
who  had  b(  sieged  Abydos,  and  exhorts  him  in  the 
name  of  the  pcnatc  to  lay  down  hb  arms,  t v.  13 ; 
he  goes  to  F^pt  to  take  possession  of  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  king  for  the  Roman  people,  ibid. 

E-mii'i  us,  (L.  Pau'us)  is  elected  consul  with  Vaf- 
ro,  1. 331 ;  he  lit  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cann«,3B3. 

E-miri-us  (Q.)  givcti  PyTrhus  advice  of  the  design 
to  poison  him,  iii.  3:^. 

Em-ped'o-cles,  of  .Acri^cntum,  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, having  pained  the  priie  in  the  Olympic 
games,  regales  the  people,  i.  56. 

Fm'pires.    S<'c  Kingdimis. 

En'na,  a  vpr>*  rich  temple  in  Media,  lii.  452. 

B-pani-i  n.ni'das,  Theban,  his  ciraracter,  il.  4S6, 
bis  coidurt  in  the  conspiracy  auaii>«i  the  tyrants 
of  Tl:('bes,  428;  he  goes  to  f^paria  to  treat  of 
peare,  AM  ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  La- 
cedjpinonians  near  Leucira,  437  :  lie  raviu;cs  La 
coaia,  4.18;  and  advances  to  the  f^ates  of  Sparta, 
439  ;  at  his  return  he  i.s  a;;ciised  helore  the  peo- 
ple and  icquitted.  440 :  he  marches  against  Alex- 
ander tyrant  of  Pliers,  nnd  dctivers  Pelopklas 
out  of  hH  hands,  446;  he  refirns  to  Thebes,  447; 
heispiac(  d  at  the  head  of  the  Theban  anny,  449; 
his  second  attempt  a:iaiii.si  Sparta,  Ibid. ;  his  fa- 
mous vtctor>'  at  Mantinea,  451 ;  he  b  mc. tally 
wounded  In  the  battle,  453;  hb  death  and  euiO' 
«y,  <53. 

E-pl'ra  by  ttie  Innuence  of  Apelies  Phlllp'a 
minister,  b  appointed  general  or  the  AcIimh, 
iii.  418 :  universal  contempt  of  hin,  496.  * 

Eph'e-sns,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  4i5. 

E-phi  al'tcs,  orator,  endeavours  to  prevent  Mm 
Athenians  from  aiding  the  Lacedemonians,  II 
114. 

Eph'o-ri,  matdstrates  of  Sparta ;  their  Instltation,! 
418 ;  their  authority,  ii.  274. 

Ep-l-cer'des,  of  Cyrene ;  hbge/i^rn  !*v  toth*  Atllt 
nlans.  III.  38. 

Fp'lc  poem,  Its  origin,  1.  03. 

E-nlc'rates,  opf  of  the  genera!"*  of  Antlochus  the 
Cyzicenian,  betrays  tlic  inter'tist  of  that  prince, 
and  treats  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  Iv.  256. 

E-plc'rates,  porter  at  Athens  ;  pleasantry  of  that 
Athenian  upon  the  deputies  that  had  been  sent 
Into  Persia,  Vi  Id, 

E-pic'y-des.  Athenian :  his  little  courage  and  ava 
rice.  II.  58 ;  he  snffere  him^lf  to  be  brought  ovei 
bv  Themlstocles,  ibid. 

B-plc'y  des,  Carthaghilan,  sent  by  Tlannlhul  toHI- 
eronymns,  reinnins  with  that  prince,  Iv.  330 ;  af- 
ter the  death  of  Hieronymns,  he  demands  to  re 
turn  to  llannlbal,  321 :  he  Is  elected  magistrate  ai 
Syracuse,  334;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Lcon- 
tkim,  and  is  put  to  flight  by  Mnrcellus,  Ibid. :  he 
usurps  supreme  authority  at  SyrBcn«e,  after  hav- 
inz  ransed  the  magistrates  to  be  put  to  detth, 308 
he  retires  to  Agricentnni,  when  he  sees  Mareal 
Ins  master  of  8vr«Ause.  331. 
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Bp-i-(h)>n'num,  or  Dirracbium,  a  tnaritiuie  city  of 
Maccduiila,  ii.  I'^i. 

R-pip'o-uiii :  .^ignitication  of  that  word,  ill.  S!U1. 

E-ni  po  la,  pan  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  ii.  lUl. 

B-pi  rus :  geographical  descriptioii  of  it,  i.  407 ; 
l;lstory  of  ite  Jcings,  94. 

E-pis'the-iics  of  Amptiipolia,  officer  in  ihe  army  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  ii.  SS3. 

«C-qual'i-ty.  It  is  the  soul  of  popular  gsvemments. 
i.  432;  It  is  the  basis  and  bond  of  liberty,  ii.  337, 
341. 

Vf-n.  5in'i-des,  one  of  the  Athenian  captains  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Areinusc.  ii,  !£96 ;  on  Iiis 
return  he  iff  condemned  to  die  with  his  cul- 
lea<:^ueB,  298. 

B-ra-siii^tra-tua.  physician,  famous  for  his  address 
and  penetration  in  discovet  ing  the  cause  of  the 
sickness  of  Ant^ochus,  Ui.  218. 

E-rec'thc-us,  Idn^  of  Athens,  i,  412. 

E-re'trl-a,  city  ot  Eubcea,  supports  the  lonians  in 
their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  ii.  30 ;  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  tlie  Persians,  38. 

Er-gi'nus,  Corinthian,  supplies  Aratua  with  tlie 
means  of  seizing  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  iii.  3(38. 

E-sar-had'don  ascends  the  throne  of  Assyria,  i.  280 ; 
he  takes  Babylon  and  the  country  of  Israel,  ibid. ; 
he  carries  away  Manasseh,  king  of  Judab,  ibid. ; 
his  death,  287. 

Ef-cu-la'pi-us,  inventor  of  medicine,  i.  391 ;  his 
knowledge  occAsiona  his  being  ranked  in  the 
number  of  the  gods,  ibid. 

Ss'dras  obtains  perminion  of  Artaxerzes  Long- 
man us  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  108 ;  he  dis- 
poses the  Holy  Scriptures  into  their  proper  order, 
110. 

Es'ther  causes  the  fatal  edict  of  Ahasuerus  against 
the  Jews  to  be  revoked,  i.  375,  ii.  IS. 

B-to'li-a.    See  iEtolia. 

E-to'li-ans.    See  iEiolfana. 

E-vag'o-ra^  kingof  Salamin,  ii.  291 ;  brief  history 
of  that  prince,  ibid.  Sec. ;  his  war  with  Artaz- 
erxes  Mnemun,  292,  &c. ;  his  death,  456 ;  cha- 
Tfxier  and  eulogy  of  Evagoras,  994. 

E-vig'o-ras,  son  of  Nicocles,  is  deprived  of  the 
throne  of  Salamin  by  Protagoras,  lii.  15 ;  he  ue- 
kiands  in  vain  to  be  reinstated,  17 ;  tragical  end 
of  that  prince,  ibid. 

E-val'cus,  general  of  the  Lacedemonian  cavalry, 
is  killed  in  a  battle  by  Pyrrbus,  lil.  343. 

R-vanCder  of  Crete,  general  of  the  auxiliaries  to 
Perseus,  is  sent  by  that  prince  to'assassinaie  Eu- 
menes,  iv.  151 ;  he  prevents  Perseus  from  im- 
proving the  advantl^(e  he  had  gained  over  the 
Romans,  161 ;  attachment  of  Evander  to  Per- 
seus, 184 ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  killed, 
185. 

?.u-b<B'a.  isle  of  Greece,  i.  409 ;  subjected  by  the 
Athenians,  490 ',  the  Lacedeemonians  seize  it,  ii. 
317 ;  Antiochus  takes  that  island,  Iv.  57 ;  it  is 
soon  after  taken  from  him  by  the  consul  Adlius, 
60. 

Eu'chi-das,  of  PlatiPte^  undertakes  to  bring  the 
sacred  fire  from  Delpbos,  and  dies  at  his  return, 
».78. 

En'clid  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Bf  egarean  sect ; 
his  ardour  to  hear  Socrates,  ii.  308. 

Ca'ch-das,  Lar^da  monian.  His  bi  other  Cleomeiies 
kins  of  Sparta  makes  him  reign  with  him,  iii. 
cSo ;  h«  is  routed  at  the  battle  of  Selasia,  where 
Ad  commanded  part  of  the  army,  395. 

Eu-<iamM  das,  Laceda'moniaii,  commands  in  the 
war  against  Olynthus,  Ii.  424. 

Evil  nie-ro'dach,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  991. 

Eu-I?*'us,  runuch ;  bad  education  that  be  gives  Pto- 
lemy Philometer,  whose  governor  he  was,  iv. 
125. 

Ea'me-nes,  genen»l  in  Alexander's  army ;  provin- 
Cf*  tha*  fell  to  him  aAer  that  prince's  death,  Ui. 
I ;  hit  carriage  with  Baraliia,  930 ;  be  retirea 


to  Ivrdiccas,  who  puts  him  isito  iinwiMinii  e^ 
Cappadocia,  241 :  victory  of  Eumenea  over  Ne- 
optoleraui,  and  then  over  Crmterus  and  Keopu*- 
lemus  together,  243 ;  he  kills  the  lauer  witii  bis 
own  hand  in  a  battle,  ibid. ;  be  is  defeated  hgr 
Antigonus,  and  retirea  into  the  casiie  of  tion^ 
whore  he  is  besieged,  946 ;  battles  between  Es 
menes  and  Antigonus,  960, 262. 963, 263 ;  fae  is 
betrayed  by  bia  troops,  265 :  delivered  up  u>  Aa 
tigonus,  ibid. ;  and  put  lo  death,  ibid  ;  1^  eoA 
gy.ibid. 

Eu  me-nes  I.  nephew  of  Phileteres,  mcceedt  li  a 
uncle  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua.  iii.  3M9 ;  tat 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Antiochus  Sder.  wha 
came  to  possess  hintseUof  his  dominions,  ibid.; 
he  attacks  Antiochus  Uierax,  who  was  engi^ 
in  a  war  agaiust  liis  brother,  361 ;  he  abaLdoK 
himself  to  excesses,  which  occaskm  bis  deau. 
ibid. 

Eu'me-nes  II.  succeeds  bis  father  Attalus  in  chc 
kinMom  of  Pergamus,  iv.  27 ;  be  refuaca  the  al- 
lianCe  of  Antiochus,  47 ;  he  is  besieged  in  bis  t 

{litai  hy  Seleucus,  64 ;  the  Romans  deliver 
bid. ;  dispute  between  Eumenes  and  the  Rbo> 
dians  concerning  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  72, 
&c. ;  he  offers  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Actae> 
ans,  and  with  what  view,  89, 90 ;  war  of  Eume- 
nes with  Prusias,  99 ;  aad  Phamacea,  103 ;  tar 
sends  deputies  to  lUmie  to  axnplaiii  of  PhiHis 
103 ;  he  goes  to  Rome  himself  to  inform  the  So* 
mans  of  the  secret  intrigues <^  Poneus,  150 ;  Per 
sens  endeavours  to  rid  nimaelf  of  Eumenes.  Sm 
by  assassination,  151 ;  and  then  by  poison,  ibid. ; 
Eumenes  gives  ear  to  the  propoaab  of  Perseos, 
174  ;  he  is  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  canaol 
obtain  permission  to  enter  Boms,  it.  9CS ;  the 
senate  send  commhaioners  to  inquire  into  hisoon- 
duct,  ibid. ;  death  of  Eumenes,  209 ;  hla  praise, 
203 ;  famous  library  founded  by  him  at  rafs 
mus,  ibid. 

Eu-mol'pi-dc,  priests  of  Ceres,  succeaaors  of  Eor- 
molpuB,  who  fira  exercised  that  office,  L  31,  iL 
220. 

Eu'no-mus,  king  of  Sparta,  is  killed  in  a  pofnin 
commotion,  i.  82. 

Eu'nnclis.  The  use  of  them  introduced  by  Cyna 
in  the  East,  i.  346 :  credit  and  pow&r  which  tbcf 
acquired  with  their  princes,  iii.  90. 

Eu'pba-es,  king  of  Messenia,  is  attadtcd  by  t&e  La- 
cedemonians, i.  83;  be  is  wounded  ta  baitit 
near  Ithoma,  84 ;  adjudges  the  prize  of  vakxir  la 
A^istomene^,  85 ;  he  dies  of  his  wounds,  llrid 

Eu'po-lis,  comic  poet,  i.  70.  , 

Eu-ni'o-chus.  ch|^  magistrate  of  the  Maneim^ 
Influences  them  against  the  Romans,  tv.^ 

Eu-rip'i-das,  heads  a  detachment  of  the  El^ms  to 
ravage  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  lii.  416;  tae  ttM 
into  the  bands  of  Philip,  ibid. 

Eu-rip'i-de«,  tragic  po^,  L  64 ;  character  of  AM 
poet,  66,  &c. 

Eu-rip-to-de'mus  takes  upon  him  tbedeftoeeof 
the  generals  condemned  bythe  Atlientana  Mhm 
the  battle  of  Arginusc,  ii.  229. 

Eu-ry'a-lus,  an  eminence  near  ^rracuae  Icadkv  Ii 
Epipola;,  ii.  191. 

Eu-ry-bi'a-des,  Lw;edcmonlan,  appointed  tenenl^ 
isslmo  of  the  Greeks  in  preference  to  Tni  mtam 
des,  ii.  50 ;  the  latter  derenninet  to  fight  in  ttat 
straits  of  Salamin,  68 ;  the  LacedieuKmians  da 
cr^  liira  the  prize  ot  valour,  70. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Itni  i  iliiiiia. 

ftrevails  upon  Iphicratea,  by  her  entreaties,  to  re* 
iistate  her  children  upon  the  throne  of  ttaeir  ^ 
ther,  lii  30.      * 
Eu-rvd'ice,  wife  of  Aridrn».  Olympias cauaca b« 

to  be  put  to  death,  iii.  297. 
Eu-ryd'i-ce,  Athenian,  wife  of  Opbdlaa,  HI.  SttsiT 
ter  her  husband's  death,  8).e  manieB 
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IW-ryJ'l-ce,  widow  of  PiolPinjr  So;i'r,  inariie!*  liur 
4tMghlet  Ptuieiuaida,  to  Oeiuetriuit,  iii.  30.). 

Bu-ryiu'tt-duii,  a  general  of  Uie  Athenians,  U  con 
demned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  U.  ItiO ;  he  goes  into 
Sicily  to  tiM  aid  of  Niciaa,  190 ;  he  ia  kiUed  in 
a  battle,  9ii. 

Bv  rys'the-uetfkinf  of  Sparta,  1.81. 

Bu-ryftbe-ua,  lunf  of  Mycene,  famous  for  the 
twelve  labours  which  he  made  Hercules  under- 
tai»,  i  413. 

toa-r^'i-on,or  Eurypon,  king  of  Sparta,  renounces 
■onie  part  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  lUng,  in 
favour  of  the  people,  1. 82. 

Bu-thyc'ra-tes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puis 
that  city  into  Philip's  bands,  ill.  46. 

Ku-thyd'e-mus,  appointed  by  Uie  Athenians  to  com- 
mand jointly  with  Nicias,  forces  that  general 
to  engage  in  a  seaflgh%  wherein  he  is  defeated, 
li.SOl 

Bu-lhyd'e-rous,  king  of  Bartria,  makes  an  honour- 
able peace  with  .\ntiochus,  who  hitended  to  de- 
tbrone  him,  iii.  453. 
'Bx-«mp  tion,  or  immunities-,  granted  by  the  Athe- 
niatis  to  Uiose  who  had  rendered  their  country 
great  services,  iii.  26. 

Bx-en'e-tes,  oi  Agrigenlum,  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games,  enters  thai  city  in  triumph,  ii.  36'J. 

fiirUes,  name  given  to  the  citizens  expelled  by  Na- 
bia  from  Sparta,  iii.  450 ;  supported  by  the  .\chiE 
aaa,  they  commit  great  cruelties  at  Spario,  iv. 
81 ;  they  accus(«  tlir  Achieans  at  Rome,  ^2 ;  con- 
taqucinrn  of  that  accii»ation,  104. 

P  A 

Fitlil-us  (Maiimus  Qiiintu?*)  is  appointed  dictator, 
LS19i  his  slow  condiit  t  in  respi'clto  Hannibal, 
Ibli.,  ^c. ;  the  people  give  Miiiuciuti,  general  of 
tbe  horse,  equal  power  with  him,  221 ;  Fabiits 
extricates  him  out  of  a  danger,  in  which  his  ill- 
conduct  had  engatied  him,  ibid. 

Fk'bi-us  (Maximiu,)  ^on  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  dia- 
tinsuishes  himself  in  the  war  agaiiibi  Perseus, iv. 
179, 180. 

Pa'bles.  Authors  to  whom  the  invention  of  them 
is  ascribed,  i.  451 ;  use  of  fables  in  respect  to  the 
educatipn  of  children,  ibid. 

n»-bric'i-us  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to  P>'rrhus, 
iii.  333 ;  he  commands  in  the  war  against  that 
prince,  335. 

Faith :  it  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  state,  ii.  171 ; 
and  a  quantity  eawntial  to  a  prince,  336 ;  breach 
of  faith  often  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  empires,  i.  405,  &c. 

Pa'mine  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  i.  136. 

Pon'ni-us,  (C.)  Roman  ofliccr,  distinguishes  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Carthage,  i.  358. 

Per" miners,  or  fkijners  of  taxes,  people  little  sensi- 
ble to  merit ;  their  want  of  humanity,  iv.  361. 

Tes'tl'vals  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  30,  &c. ;  and  at 
•     f4u:edcmon,  *n. 

igi'bri-a,  commander  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  de- 
teats  the  troopa  of  Mithridates,  iv.  351 ;  he  kills 
Flaccus,  seizes  that  consul's  army,  and  marches 
bsainst  Mitlnidaies,  353 ;  on  being  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  he  kills  himself  in  despair,  353. 

riic'cus,  (L.  Valerius,)  is  elected   consul,  and 
.    inarches  against  Mithridates,  iv.  350 ;  be  H  killed 
by  Fimbria,  353. 

Kla-min'i-niis  (Quintlos :)  ho  to  elected  cor^sul,  and 
marches  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  iv. 
19 ;  he  gains  a  flrst  advantace  over  that  prince, 
31  ;  ditTeroni  expe<litions  of  Flamininus  in  Pho- 
'r!<(,  ?l,  32'  he  to  continued  in  the  command  ta 
proca!i?nU25;  he  has  an  interview  with  Philip, 
'.»'» ;  he  pains  a  grcai  victory  over  that  prince  near 
Sc  vi'.^a  and  (  \  iiocephale,  30 ;  and  concludes  a 
pr>dc^  with  him,  33 ;  honour  and  applause  which 
he  rtrreivos  in  the  Isibmiar  games,  34 ;  \ie  makes 
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war  aguinsi  Nabto,  40 ;  besieges  him  in  Sparta 

.43 :  and  grants  him  peace,  43 ;  he  trf lunpha  at 

Home.  40. 
Fla-niin  i-us,  (C.)  consul,  marches  against  Hanni 

bai,  i.  31? '  he  is  defeated  and  Idlied  near  the  lake 

of  ThrasymenuB,  818. 
Flat'te-ry.    Causes  of  tbe  propensity  of  princes  ta 

be  seduced  by  flattery,  i.  303 
For-ti  d-ca'tions.  of  the  ancients,  L  38& 
Four  hundr«^  men  invested  with  all  authoiity  ai 

Atiiens,  «uia  abuse  it  tyrannically,  ii.  316 ;  theii 

power  to  annulled,  818. 
Fn-ar'lus,  one  of  the  Ueutenanta  of  LuculJus,  li 

defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  370. 
Friend'ship,  fundamental  law  of  it,  U  874. 
Pul'vi-a,  Antony's  wife,  very  active  it  Rome  foi 

her  husband's  interest,  iv.  397. 
Fu'nerals.    Funeral  ceremonies  In £gypt, L  118 ; 

at  Athens,  ii.  148. 

6  A 

Ga-bin  i-us,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  'abjects  part  of 
Syria,  iv.  377 ;  he  commands  tbiere  as  proconsul, 
3o6 ;  upon  the  earnest  desire  of  Ponipey,  tie  re- 
08iablii»hes  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  throne  ol 
Egypt,  388. 

Gad'a-tes,  prince  of  Assyria,  iubmits  to  Cyrus,  i 
333. 

Ga'la,  Maasinissa's  father,  Joins  the  Carthaglniafii 
naainst  the  Romans,  i.  3^ 

Gala'iia,  or  Gallo-Grecia,  a  province  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor inhabited  by  the  Gauto  .after  their  irruptk» 
into  Greece,  iii.  334. 

Gal'ba,  fine  saying  of  that  emperor,  lit  848. 

Gal'ley.    See  Ship. 

Games,  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  i.  43 ;  so- 
lemn games  of  Greece:  the  Olympic,  the  P]rthian. 
the  N^:incan,  the  Isthmian,  44 ;  rewards  granted 
to  the  victors  in  those  games,  ibid.  55 ;  ladies  ad- 
mitted to  dtopute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games, 
U.98d. 

Gan-y-me'df*  Ptolemy's  eunuch,  supplants  Achil- 
las, and  becomes  prime  minister  of  Egypt  in  hto 
f»lace,  iv.  303 ;  hto  stratagems  against  CBsar  dur- 
ng  "to  war  in  Egypt,  ibid.  9ui. 

Ga'oA  admiral  to  Artazerxes,  revolts  against  thai 
prince,  and  on  what  occasion,  li.  890. 

Gar'dens ;  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  i.  877. 

Gau-ga-mo  la,  or  Camel's  House,  a  place  famoiu 
for  Alexander's  second  victory  over  Darius,  ii.8(, 
iii.  135. 139. 

Gauto ;  they  dtopute  the  passage  of  the  Alpa  wltli 
Hannibal,  i.  311,  &c;  imiption  of  the  Gauto  ints 
Greece,  ill.  323 ;  their  attempt  against  tbe  tem 
pie  of  Delphos,  Ibid. 

Ga'za,  in  Palestine,  besieged  and  taken  bv  Alexan 
der,  iii.  137 ;  destruction  of  Oaxa  by  Aiezandct 
Jannaeus,  iv  373. 

Ge-la'nor,  king  of  Argoa,  L  41» 

Ge'la,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  181 

Gei'li-as,  citizen  of  AgrifentOB.  Uto  noble  use  of 
riches,  li.  360. 

Ge'lon  possesses  himself  of  snpreme  authority  at 
Syracuse,  ii.  131 ;  reasons  that  prevent  him  mm 
aiding  the  Greeks  when  attacked  by  Xerxes,  57 , 
he  defeats  Ham  Ucar,  general  of  the  Carihagi  nians 
1. 170 ;  the  Syracusans  proclaim  him  king,  i.  17], 
ii.  133 ;  his  wI.'m;  conduct  during  hto  reign,  ibid.. 
&.C. ;  his  death,  ii.  134 ;  respect  which  the  Syra- 
ciisans  retained  for  hto  memory,  ii.  134,  419. 

Ge'lon,  son  of  Hiero,  esp^ses  the  party  of  tbe 
Carthaginians  againstcthe  Romans,  iv.  319 ;  h« 
dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

Ge'ni-us ;  height  to  which  the  ancients  carried  ge 
niiis,  iv.  339. 

Gen'ti-us,  king  of  lUyria,  becomes  siuipected  by  tbe 
Romans,  Iv.  153;  he  makes  an  alliance  wkk 
1»eraeas,  171 ;  he  declares  against  tbe  RonuMr 
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and  impruoiu  tbeir  ambuMidQra,  176 ;  thi  Ro- 
maus  Kciid  iti«  pnutor  Auiclus  agiiiiL^t  him,  ibid. ; 
Qeiiiius  w  obliged  to  throw  liimwtf  at  his  feet, 
and  implore  hin  nicrcy,  ibid. ;  Aniciui  seudu  him 
to  Rome,  with  alf  hi«  i'amily,  177. 

Ge-om'e-iiy ;  people  to  whom  the  invention  of  that 
science  ia  attributed,  i.  131. 

Ger'gis,  son  of  Ariaxuit,  one  of  the  fix  genermli  of 
the  army  ol  Xerxes,  ii.  56. 

(■is'co,  son  of  Uamilcar,  U  punished  for  his  father's 
ill  succt  ss,  and  U  banished,  i.  171. 

'iis'co,  endeavours  to  suppress  tlie  re^'^lt  of  the 
metceuaties,  L  196;  Spendius  their  general  puts 
him  to  death,  199. 

Gis  CO  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians 
from  accepting  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed 
by  Scipio.  i.  m. 

Ola'bri-o,  '.Man.  Acllius,)  obtains  Bithynia  and 
Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucullus  com- 
manded before,  iv.  370 ;  hits  discourse  on  his  ar- 
rival augments  the  UcMie  of  the  troops  of  Lu- 
cullus, 3^1. 

Glau'ci-as,  king  of  Ulyria,  takes  Pyrrbus  under  his 
protection,  and  re-establishes  hun  in  his  domin- 
ions, iii.  300. 

Glau'co,  a  young  Athenian,  desirous  of  having  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  public  altairs, 
ii.  308,  Socrates,  in  a  conversation,  obliges  hipi 
;o  own  hid  incapacity  for  them,  ibid.,  &c. 

Go'bn'-as,  Assyiian  lord,  puts  iUmself  and  family 
under  the  proiectiou  of  Cyrus,  i.  323;  he  'puu 
himuelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  at  tlie 
siege  of  Babylon,  341 ;  Gobr)'as  enters  into  tlie 
coiuiplracy  against  Smerdis  the  Magian,  368 ;  his 
sense  of  the  present  given  Darius  by  the  i^cyihi- 
ans.  U.  34. 

Go'bry-a<i,  Persian  lord,  commands  in  tlie  army  of 
.\ruxcrxefl  at  tlie  battle  of  Cunaxa,  ii.  S'K). 

God ;  answer  of  Siihonides  to  a  prince  w  hu  asked 
him  what  God  was,  ii.  135:  cue  supitme  God 
acknowledged  by  Socrates,  11.  311. 

(Jor'di-on,  cnj^iial  city  of  Phrj'gia,  famous  for  the 
chariui  to  wliich  the  Gordlan  knot  was  tied, 
which  Alexander  cut,  iii,  94. 

Gor'Ki-a^,  olhcer  to  Antiochus  Epiphanrs,  marches 
with  Nicanor  agalntst  Judas  Maccabt  uk,  iv.  137  ; 
his  troo|)8  are  put  16  fliglil,  l.>8. 

Gor'gi-das,  Athenian,  joins  Pclopidas  to  expel  the 
tyrants  of  Thebes,  il.  480. 

Gor'gis,  sophist.  Is  sent  deputy  from  the  Leontiucs 
to  Athens,  toacmand  aid  against  the  Syracusons, 
U.  180. 

Gor'go,  daughter  of  Cleomencs ,  smart  saying  of 
that  child,  U.  30. 

Gov'ern-ment ;  different  kinds  of  government,  ii. 
331 ;  which  would  be  the  most  perfect,  333 ;  es- 
sential point  in  governing,  413 ;  view  and  end 
of  kll  government,  331. 

Grac^chuft,  (Tibcrihs)  distinguishes  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Carthage,  i.  358 ;  being  tribune  of  the 
people,  he  proposes  a  law  concernhig  the  will  of 
Attaiua,  and  is  killed  eooii  after,  iv.  345. 

Ctan-d.ter  ;  example  how  Utile  tlieir  friendship  is 
to  be  rnlied  on,  h,  53 ;  blindness  too  common  to 
the  great,  95;  mistaken  ambition  sufficiently 
common  to  tbogreat,  Hi.  361. 

Gra-ni  ens,  river  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  victo- 
V  of  AU'Himler  over  ine  Persious,  Iii.  89. 

Grai  I-tude ;  the  principal  virtue  of  the  Egyptians, 
i.  113 

KSreece,  Greeks :  geographical  dercriptlon  of  an- 
cient Greece,  i.  407,  &.C. ;  history  of  Greece  di- 
/ided  into  fcmr  ages,  t09,  iv.  317 ;  primitive  ori- 
gin of  th^  Greeks,  i  410;*diflerentsiateeof which 
Greece  vi  as  conipOMd,  411 ;  colonies  of  theGreeks 
In  Asia  Minor,  414,  ^c. ;  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
In  Sicily,  U.  181 ;  manners  and  customs  of  tl!e 
Greeks,  ii.  331,  &?. ;  rc|niblican  government  in- 
tiitutud  almost  un  /crsall:!^  hi  Greets.  L  416 ;  love  I 
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of  liberty  the  peculiar  cterM*ir  of  tte  Grsdt^ 
iv.  319 ;  dill'ereut  kinds  of  troops  tbot  composei 
the  armies  of  the  Greeks,  U.  357 ;  sfa^  and  oa- 
val  forces,  359;  people  of  Greeue  •(Try  warlike 
in  ail  times,  355 ;  origin  and  cause  of  courage  aM 
military  virtue  among  the  Greeks,  ibid. ;  retigioi 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  30;  of  the  augurs,  36 ;  of  ibc 
oracles,  37;  famous  games  and  combats  of  Greece, 
43 ;  diiTerence  of  taste  of  the  Greeks  aad  Ro^ 
mans  in  respecfto  poblic  shows,  57  ;  dispoics  for 
the  prize  of  wit,  snows,  and  represeniatnas  of 
the  Uieatre,  58,  Ice ;  iliusirioas  men  wbodiHia- 
gulshed  themselves  most  by  the  arts  and  scteacee 
among  the  Greeks,  i.  443 ;  dialects  of  the  Grc^ 
415;  reflections  upon  the  causes  of  cbegrandear, 
decline,  and  ruin  of  Greece,  iv.  217. 

Gry'pus.    See  Antiochus  Grypus. 

Gu-lus'sa,  son  of  Massiuissa,  divides  tbe  MngikiB 
with  his  two  brothers  aAer  his  faiher*s  deului 
964.- 

Gy'^cs  kills  Candanlus  king  of  Lydia,  wboaepriD' 
cipal  officer  he  was,  and  ascends  tbe  throne  im 
his  stead,  i.  399,  3U0 ;  wljat  Plato  says  c£  m 
ring,  ibid. 

Gy  gis,  a  female  attendant  of  Parysatis,  eooStmm 
the  poisoning  of  Statira,  and  is  put  to  de«tli»  & 
3G9. 

Gy-lip'pus,  Lacedemonian,  goes  to  tbe  aid  of  1^ 
racuse  besieged  by  tbe  Atheniaius  ii*  196;  faisa^ 
rival  in  Sicily  dianges  the  face  <tf  tblii|(Bk  ML 
&c. ;  he  obliges  the  Athenians  to  sarreBder  ai 
dhscretion,Sw;  his  sordid  avarice  solliea  i 
ry  of  his  great  actions,  334. 

Gym-nas'tic,  art  of  forming  the  athlete,  L  47. 

Gy-nv'cc-a,  or  apartments  of  tbe  ladic 
Greeks,!.  45. 
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Hs'mus,  mountain  between  Thrace  and ' 
iv.  116. 

Hair  of  Berenice,  iU.  35& 

lia-li  ar'tus,  city  of  B<Botia,  sides  with 
155 ;  Uie  prKtor  Lucret'us  takes  and  eniire^de' 
moliDlies  it,  164. 

Ual-ll-car-oas'sus,  city  of  Dorus,  i  400 ; 
and  taken  by  /ilexander.  ill.  92. 

Ila-ly-at'tes,  king  of  Lydio.  i.  300;  wir  of 
prince  with  Cyoxares,  ibid. ;  ccmiinues  the  i 
of  Miletus  begun  by  his  father,  ibid. ;  be 
the  siege  of  that  city,  and  wherefore,  90L 

Ham,  son  of  Noah,  worshipped  in  Africa, 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  iii.  ISS. 

Ha-mes'tris,  wife  of  Teriteucbmes,  iL  238L 

lla-mil'car  commands  the  anuy  sent  by  the 
thaginians  into  Sicilv  at  the  request  of  Xcraasi  L 
170 ;  U.  50, 131 ;  he  is  defeated  bv  Gehm,  trtim. 
of  Syracuse,  i.  170  :  iL  lal ;  his  death,!,  im 

Ha-mil'car,  son  of  Glsco,  commands  tbe  Canaa 
ginian  army  against  Agatliooles.  and  gains  a  gm^ 
victory  over  him,  i.  179 ;  be  faUs  into  tlie  liaads 
of  the  Syracusa^  while  besleginr  their  chgr,  and 
is  put  to  death,  181^ 

Ha-mil'car,  sumaroed  Barca,  general  of  the  Car 
thaginians^  i.  197 ;  b(rfdne«B  and  ability  c^  tbtf 
general,  ibid. ;  he  commands  the  army  agalMl 
the  mercenarkes,  301 ;  and  defeats  them  entirs- 
ly,  30? ;  he  goes  to  Spain,  which  he  conquen  is 
a  short  time,  304 ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  tbid. 

Ha-mil'car,  sumamed  Rhodanus,  a  Canhaginiaa, 
gdes  into  tbe  camp  of  Alexander  by  order  of  Ca^ 
thage.  L 184 ;  at  bts  return  be  is  I  at  to  death,  Md. 

Han'nibal,  son  of  GhKo,  is  placed  ai  ilie  head  of 
the  troopa  sent  by  the  Carthafriniaos  into  Ocflf 
tothealdofthepeopleofEceeta,i.  171:  artiiw 
of  that  general  in  Sicily,  ib4d.,dtc ;  hedles  Omm 
oftbe  plague,  172. 

Hanni-bal eommaods  the  Carthaginfap  flML'arf 
is  defeaied  by  the  conml  Uuittua.  I  vn^Jmikt 
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be^c^es  lue  nicrcen&i1e«  in  TuiiIb,  901 ;  he  tails 
Into  ikeir  liaiub,  and  U  cntciAed,  ibid, 
ian'oi-bal,  curiiaiiied  tbe  Great,  at  nine  year*  old 
COC8  with  hi«  fatlicr,font  to  conimaiul  in  Spain, 
*•  S04 ;  he  ia  appointed  to  commaikl  :here  aAer 
Asdrubftl't  leath,  90i};  after  8even«  conquerti 
i:a  liesiegea  Satfunt'ini,  ibid. ;  aiid  take*  it,  9U7 ; 
be  nreparen  for  hie  inarch  into  Italy,  906 ;  he  got;« 
to  Cad.K,  and  with  what  view,  ibid. ;  he  begins 
*iis  march,  ibid. ;  bis  eYTKxUtions  as  far  as  the 
Hhone,  900;  he  passe*  iLat  river,  ibid.,  his 
march  afterwards,  ibio. ;  be  pasnes  ttie  Alps, 
911 ;  be  enters  Italy,  SI3 ;  he  defeats  tbe  Romans 
numr  ih«  i  ver  Tieinus,  314 :  then  at  Trebia,  915 ; 
be  marcutfj  to  Tuscany,  217  *  he  loses  au  eye  in 
piwfmg  the  Appeniao,  i\Ai  ;  hu  gains  a  battle 
near  the  lalct  oi  Tbraaymenus,  218 ;  he  concludes 
m  treaty  with  Philip,  and  sends  ambassadors  to 
blm,  UL  490 ;  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Fabius,  i. 
Sil9 ;  bla  manner  of  extricating  nUuseU*  from  the 
wrong  step  he  had  taken  at  Oosilinuui,  220 ;  he 
Mins  a  famous  victory  near  Canns,  ^1,  Sec: 
be  ssnds  deputies  to  Cartbaije  with  the  news  of 
his  victory,  ana  to  demand  ruinforccmeats,  234 ; 
be  makes  a  treaty  with  Uieronymus,  iv.  390; 
be  winters  at  Capua,  I.  235;  and  suffers  the 
courage  of  his  troops  to  be  enervated  by  the 
luxury  of  thai  plact.  ibid.  His  bad  success,  i. 
337 :  be  flies  to  tbe  aid  of  Capua  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  ibtd. ;  to  make  a  diversion,  he  marches 
auddenly  back  against  Rome,  ibid. ;  after  various 
attempts,  be  abandons  that  enterprise,  ibi  i  ;  he 
ia  recalled  into  Africa,  331 ;  he  has  an  interview 
there  with  Sciplo,  83S;  followed  by  a  battle,  in 
which  he  is  defeated,  233 ;  be  escaptv  to  Car- 
thage, ibid. ;  he  causes  a  peace  to  be  concludiHi 
with  the  Romans,  234 ;  he  undertakes  and  ef- 
fects the  reformation  uf  the  courts  of  justice  and 
flnances  at  Carthage,  337,  238;  pursued  by  the 
Romans,  he  retires  to  Antiochus,  239,  iv.  39; 
bis  discourse  to  that  prince,  and  tbe  counsels  he 

fives  liiro,  i.  240,  iv.  46,  57  -,  he  goes  to  Syria  and 
hmiiicia  lo  bring  ships  from  tnence,  63;  and  is 
defeated  at  sea  by  the  Rbodians,  64 ;  he  retires 
first  to  the  island  of  Crete,  i.  241 ;  then  to  Prusias, 
bid. ;  ha  does  that  mince  great  services,  i.  241, 
hr.  99 ;  betrayed  by  Prusias,  he  poisons  himself, 
i.  5U3,  iv.  99  i  Hannibal's  character  and  praise, 
%il,  &c. 

Han'ni-bal.  young  Carthaginian,  sent  to  Hicrony- 
mus  by  Hannibal,  iv.  390. 

Han' no,  ciii7.en  of  Carthage,  forming  tbe  designnf 
making  iiimseif  master  of  tbe  commonwealth, 
is  discovered  and  punished,  i.  178. 

Ilan'no,  Cartiiaginian,  is  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
troops  against  Agathocles,  L  181 ;  he  is  kUied  in 
a  battle,  ibid. 

Ban'no',  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  le  defeated 
1^  the  Romans  near  the  Islanda  iEgalM,  i.  196 ; 
the  Carthaginians  give  hhnthe  command  of  their 
troops  against  tlie  mercenaries,  199;  the  cnm- 
laand  is  taken  from  him,  900 ;  tiie  Carthaginians 
place  lihn  again  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  202 ; 
Kanno  opposes  in  vain  the  undertaking  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  90S;  Hanno'i  Jealousy  of 
Hannibal,  ibid. 

Har-mo^di-uB  oonsplret  against  the  tyrants  of 
Athens,  1. 409 ;  his  death,  ibid. ;  statues  erected 
In  lionour  of  him,  iUd. 

Har-mn'ni-a,  wife  of  Tbemistus,  is  pat  to  death  by 
erdereftlie  people  of  Syracuse,  iv.  323. 

(lar'iMt-gus,  ofncer  of  Astvagips,  is  ordered  by  that 
prince  to  make  away  f^ith  Cyrus,  i.  350 ;  rage  of 
Aatyages  upon  discovering  that  Harpagus  had 
dtaobeyed  his  orders,  and  the  revenge  he  rakes 
of  him,  IbU. 
fler'pa-lus,  governor  of  Babylon  for  Alexander, 
emts  the  irrv*:^  of  that  prince  and  retires  to 
\tbem.  liL  90«.    te  corrupts  Demosthenes  with 


his  presents,  202 ;  tlie  Athenians  drive  Harpaluf 
out  of  their  city.  ibid. 

Har'pa-tes,  son  of  Tlribasus,  assassinates  Artamea 
oy  order  of  Ochus.  it.  463. 

Hec-a-te'us,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  eaiscs 
Attalus  to  be  assassinated  bv  that  prince  s  order, 
iiL83. 

He-ge/o-chus,  Physcon^s  general,  defeats  the  Alex 
andrians,  and  takes  their  general  Marsyas  priso 
ner,  iv.  250. 

Heg-e-slp'y-la,  wife  of  Miltiades,  and  aether  of 
Cimon,  ii.  34. 

Heg-e-tor^i  des,  a  Tbasiaa,  exposes  his  life  for  tht 
safety  oftiis  city  besieged  by  tbe  Atlieniaus,  it. 
1(M. 

Hel'e-na,  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  wife  of  Me- 
nelaus,  earned  away  by  Paris,  son  of  Priam  k  ing 
of  Troy,  i.  413. 

Hefe-nus.  son  of  Pyrrhus,  accompanies  his  father 
to  the  siege  of  Argos,  lil.  344 ;  he  enters  the  city 
with  a  body  cf  troops,  which  occasions  a  con- 
fusion, in  which  his  father  perishes,  344,  345. 

Ue-Iep'o-lis^machine  of  war  invented  by  Deiof>' 
trius,  ilL  987. 

Hel'i-con  of  Cyzicum,  mathematician,  U.  390. 

He-li-o-do'rus,  prime  minister  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator,  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  take  away  tbe  trea- 
sures of  the  temple,  iv.  119, 15M) :  he  is  chastised  by 
God  on  that  account,  1120 ;  he  poiaons  Seleucus 
and  usurps  the  crown,  191;  he  is  expelled  by 
Eumene9,  ibtd. 

He-li-op'o-lis,  citv  of  tbe  lower  Egypt,  fkmous  for 
its  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  1. 108 ;  furious 
actioiu)  of  Canib)rses  there,  109. 

Hel-la-no-di'ce,  names  of  tliose  who  presided  in 
the  athletic  games  of  Greece,  i.  47. 

Hcl'le-nus.son  of  Deucalion,  kingof  Thessa^y,  from 
whom  the  Greeks  derive  their  name  '£\a.ii«m«,  L 
414. 

Hel'les-pont,  strait  between  Europe  and  Alia,  ii 
59. 

He'k>ts:  origin  and  conditloo  of  tbe  Hek>ts,  I.  81 ; 
crueltiesof  the  Lacedcmoniaiu  in  respect  to  tbem, 
i.  429 ;  revolt  of  tbe  helots  against  the  Laceda^ 
monians,  ii.  114. 

Hel-vi'di-us  (PriscuK)  character  of  tbat  Roman,  ii 
99S. 

He-roe-ro-dro'ml,  nmnen  or  couriers  among  thf 
Greeks,  iv.  13. 

He-phcs'ti-on,  Alexander's  (kvourtte :  mistake  ni' 
the  captive  princesses  in  respect  to  him,  iii.  106, 
he  receives  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  139: 
Alexander  makes  him  marry  Darius*  youngest 
daughter,  200 ;  his  death,  204;  Alexander's  es- 
teem for  tliat  (kvourite,  106 ;  extraordinarv  ho- 
nours which  tbat  prince  causes  to  be  paid  him 
after  his  death,  906,  ice. 

Hep-u-no'miB,  or  Middle  Egypt,  descrlptioii  of  it, 
1.98. 

Her-a-che'a,  city  of  Pontus;  tyrants  who  governed 
it,  i.  95;  destruction  of  that  dtr  by  Cotta,  Iv.  963 

Her-a-ele'a,  in  iEtolia,  bedeged  and  taken  by  the 
consul  AcUiuB,  iv.  60. 

Her-a-cbp'a,  wife  of  Zolppus,  of  the  fkmlly  oi 
Hiero,  is  massacred  with  her  children  by  order 
of  the  peoj^e  of  Symcuse,  Iv.  323. 

ner-a-di'ds,  or  descendants  fVom  Hercules ;  tbcr 
succeed  the  Atyades  in  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  I 
299;  they  seize  Peloponnesus,  and  are  soon  snei 
driven  out  of  it,  412 ;  they  re-enter  Peloponnesus, 
and  seise  Lacedxmon,  81,  413:  they  endeavour 
to  oppose  the  augmentation  of  the  Atiienlani*, 
who  defeat  them  in  a  battle,  i.  41 V 

Her-a-cli'des,  minister  of  Seuthes  kli  g  of  Thrace 
his  pcirfldy,  ii.  266. 

Hera  c  li'des,  exile  of  Syracuse,  tonips  to  the  nil* 
of  hb  counlr>'  against  DlonysUic,  ii.  403;  the 
Syracusans  chuse  him  admiral,  ibid. ;  his  envy 
01  Dk>r>  404 '  ne  is  obliged  to  call  hi  Dion  to  th« 
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akl  of  Syracuse,  405 ;  and  lo  put  himself  into  his 
I  andti,  406 ;  Dion  restores  hiin  the  comnumd  in 
•  I  lief  by  sea,  406 ;  Heraclides  rene^  *  his  intrieues 
-i^ainsi  Hion.  ibid.;  Dion  is  obiigeci  to  suffer  iiim 
tn  be  killed,  409. 

rier-vdi'des,  Pliilip^s  inioistcr,  his  character,  iv. 
18 ;  Philip  sacriiices  him,  to  gain  the  affection  of 
the  Macedonians,  ibid 

Hsr-acli'de^  of  B3b'^iium  is  deputed  by Antio- 
chus  to  Scipio  Africanus.  iv.  66.  67. 

(ler-a-cli'dee,  treasurer  of  toe  province  of  Babylon, 
la  banislied  by  Demetrius  Soter,  iv.  931 ;  he  i» 
(appointed  by  Ptolemy,  Attalus,  and  AriaratJies, 
to  prepare  Alexander  Bala  for  peri^ating  the 
^on  or  Aniiochus  Epiphanes,  in  order  to  his 
ieigning  iiiRtead  of  Demetrius,  333;  he  carries 
■iim  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeds  in  causing  him 
lo  be  aclcnuwiedged  Icing  of  Syria,  ibid. 

Her'cn-les,  son  of  Jupiter  aud  Alcmena,  s"bjectcd 
to  Eurystheues  bv  tiie  fraud  of  Juno,  i.  412. 

Rer'cules,  son  of  Alexander  aud  Barsina,  iii.  228 ; 
is  put  to  death  by  Polyspercbon,  274. 

Her-ip-pi'das,  Spartan :  Ids  too  rigid  exactness 
obliges  Spithridates  to  abandon  the  party  of  the 
Laceda'Uioiiians,  ii.  281. 

rier-mi'ae,  Carian,  is  declared  prime  minister  of 
AntiochuB  the  ereat,  iii.  400 ;  his  character,  ibiu. ; 
l:e  removes  Epbigencs,  the  most  able  of  Aniio- 
ehuh's  general^,  402;  Antiochus  causes  him  to 
le  assassinated,  404. 

Iler-moc'ra-ics,  Syracnsan,  encourages  his  citizens 
tu  defend  liienisclves  against  the  .Athenians,  ii. 
19a ;  he  Is  elf  cted  tieneral,  ibid. 

Iler-uio-la'us,  officer  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  con- 
spires apainst  that  prince,  iU.  176 :  he  is  discov- 
ered and  punished,  jbid 

Mer'od,  Idumtrnn,  is  made  governor  of  Galilee,  iv. 
^ ;  be  cM:ai>es  from  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  ibid. ;  he  goes  to 
Rome,  and  is  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  se- 
nate, ibid. ;  hp  forms  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  281 ; 
he  goes  to  Samaria,  and  esptiuscs  Mariamne, 
ibid. ;  he  '!iakes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem, 
and  ascends  the  throne  of  Judea,  ibid. 

lie  rod'l-cufi,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  Thes- 
salv ;  unhappy  fate  of  that  prince  and  his  family, 
Iv.'lOS. 

Ue-rod'o-tU8,  Greek  historian:  his  birth,  ii.  46; 
applauses  which  he  received  at  the  (Myaipic 
gamey  on  reading  his  history  tlierr,  i.  59. 

f  le-rod'o-ius,  friend  of  Demetrius  son  of  Philip,  is 
seized  on  that  prince's  account,  iv.  117  ;  he  is  put 
to  the  torture,  and  dieFon  the  rack,  ibid. 

Ile'roes:  tinit^  most  famous  for  the  history  of  the 
heroes,  i.  52 ;  description  of  most  of  the  heroes 
80  much  boujsted  of  tn  history,  53 ;  qualities  that 
form  the  tnie  hero,  Iii.  919. 

rie'si-od,  Greek  poet,  I.  443. 

tiez-e-ki'ah,  king  of  Judah,  it  cured  miraculously, 
i.  285;  be  shows  tlie  amba»«dorB  of  the  king  or 
Babylon  his  riches  and  his  palace,  ibid. ;  God 
menaces  him  by  his  propliet,  iMd. ;  accomplish- 
ment of  those  threats,  287. 

Hl'dar-nes.  Persian  of  great  quality,  8tatira*8  fa- 
ther, ii.  238. 

Hl-emi/sal,  fon  of  Mieipsa.  klngof  Numidla,  1. 364 , 
Jugurtha  causes  him  to  be  murdered,  365. 

ni'e-rax,  of  Antioch.  becomes  prime  minister  to 
Physcou,  iv.  348;  that  prince  puts  him  to  death, 
343. 

HI'e-ro  T.  brother  of  Gdon,  reigns  after  him  in  Sy- 
racuse, il.  134 ;  bla  character,  ibid. ;  rusiiicinns 
which  he  forms  against  his  brother,  135 ;  he  at- 
tracts learned  men  about  hbn  ibid. ;  his  good- 
nen  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaiis,137 ;  his  death, 
*bia. 

Hi'e-ro  n  his  birth,  Iv.  309  *  he  is  chosen  captain- 
f enernl  of  the  Syrncnscns  Ibid. ;  and  Foon  after 
elected  king  310 ;  he  quits  *.!ic  part^-  of  tho  ('ar- 
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tbaginhins,  and  f«ipouaes  that  of  iIm 
311 ;  he  aids  the  first  acaiiM  the 


313 ;  his  pacific  reign,  iMd. ;  be  ftevouTS  agncoK 
ture  particularly,  imd..  Sec. ;  distioguUiied  prooA 
which  he  gives  of  his  attachment  to  the  Urmtmwim 
in  the  isecoud  Punic  war,  314,  319 ;  he  enatioyn 
the  ability  of  Archimedes,  who  makes  aboBttacr 
of  machines  of  war  for  him  for  toe  defence  of  a 
place,  316 ;  gall<^  which  Archimedes  ^Ids  foi 
him,  317 ;  he  dies  at  a  great  age,  mudi  lameaMd 
by  his  people,  319. 
Hi-er'oHues,  father  of  Hieru,  causes  his  son  to  wt 
exposed,  and  then  to  be  brought  back  to  lUt 
hoiwe.  where  he  educates  him  with  great  cate, 

Iv.  30v. 

Hie  ro-fftyph'ics :  signification  of  the  word,  i.  99. 

Hi-e-ronV-mus,  Hiero's  grandson,  reigns  an«r  hn 
at  Syracuse,  and  liy  Im  vices  causes  him  lo  ta 
much  regretted,  iv.  319,  390 ;  he  makes  an  al- 
liance with  Honnibal,  320 ;  he  is  killed  in  a  coB' 
spiracy,  321. 

Hi-e-ro  phan'tes,  name  given  to  the  peiaoa  who 
presided  at  the  ceremony  of  the  fean  of  Beuis, 
i.34. 

lli-mircon,  Carthaginian  gene^,  comes  to  Bidly 
to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  it,  iv.  329 ;  he  perisbes 
there,  331. 

Hip'pa-cra,  city  of  Africa,  reftised  at  first  to  Jote 
tlie  mercenaries,  i.  199  ;  and  Joins  them  ailer- 
wards,  200. 

Ilip'uar-chuB,  son  of  Pisistratus,  governs  at  Athens 
after  his  faiher*s  death.  (!  439 ;  his  taste  for  hie- 
rature,  ibid.;  he  is  killeain  thcconspiracy  o(  Bar 
modius  and  Aristogiton^bid. 

Hip-pa-rl'nus,  brother  of  Dionysiini,  drives  CalUp- 

Eus  out  of  Syracuse,  and  reigns  there  two  jtssh, 

Ilip'pi-as.son  of  Pisistrarns,  retains  tlie  sovereitBty 
after  the  death  of  hi«  father,  i.  438;  he  mid* 
means  to  frustrate  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Nar 
modius  and  Aristogtton,  Ibid. ;  lie  is  compelled  lo 
quit  At!  ica,  and  goes  to  settle  in  Phrvgia,  449;  be 
lakes  refuge  in  Asia  with  Artapltemes,  442;  h. 
30 ;  he  engages  the  Persians  in  the  war  aansl 
the  Greeks,  and  serves  them  as  a  guide,  ^;  te 
is  killed  at  SJ arathon,  fighting  against  bis  cavt 
try,  40. 

Ilip-jpoc'ra-tes.  famous  physician :  bis  great  afailily, 
i.  391 ;  his  disinterestedness,  ii.  194. 

Hii>-poc'ra-tee,  native  of  Carthage,  Is  sent  by  Bsa- 
iiibal  to  Hieronymus,  and  resides  athte  court,  iv. 
390 ;  he  becomes  one  of  the  ininclpal  magistrates 
of  Syrscuse,  394 ;  he  marches  to  toe  aid  of  Leon- 
tium,325;  and  is  obliged  to  fly.  lUd.;  be,  and 
Epicydes,  possess  themselves  of  all  authority  at 
^racuse,  326;  hemakeswarin  the  field  upiiMl 
Marcellus,  329 ;  the  plague  destroys  him  pod  bis 
troops,  33j 

Hip'po-nax,  satiric  poet,  known  by  feds  verses 
arainst  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  i.  445. 

His^to-ry :  idea  which  it  gives  as  of  the  origin  and 
orogresB  of  kingdoms,  i.  13 ;  advanttces  to  be 
derived  frcm  the  study  of  historv,  iii.  80, 449. 

Hol-o-fer'nes,  general  of  the  kiiur  of  Asmte, 
marches  against  tlie  Israelites,  and  besieges  Beib* 
ulia,  i.  287 ;  Judith  cuts  off  his  head,  tbSd. 

Hol-o  fer'nes,  the  pretended  brother  of  Ariaratbes 
usurps  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  203,  309 , 
lie  Is  driven  out  liy  Attalus,  and  redres  to  Aa 
tiocb.  Ibid. ;  he  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Demetrius  liis  boiefkctor,  who  tmprismis  bim, 

«nKf. 

Ho'mer,  famous  poet,  1. 443;  to  what  perfeciior .«« 
carried  tne  species  of  poetty  to  which  be  applied 
himself,  443. 

Ho-se'a.  king  of  Samaria,  revoltr  agahut  the  ktaig 
of  Assyria^  1.  984 ;  he  is  laden  with  chains  b^ 
Salmanasar  and  mit  injirisoin  for  tbc 
Ufe,  ibid 
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B)r-«-cia'Uuis,  least  celebimMd  in  honour  of  bim  at 
ijacedwmon,  U.  73. 

Byb'la,  acuy  ot'dicUy.i}.  181. 

By-dar'oea  conunandB  the  Poniana  eaU«d  tlMlm- 
nortaU,  iu  the  army  of  Xerxoa,  ii.  56. 

Uy-dtrn'o-Xe*,  a  river  in  India,  ill.  187. 

Hy-me'ra,  city  of  Sicily :  iU  (oundadon,  iL  181 ;  Its 
destruction,  i.  170. 

Hy-nM!r'e-iu,  brother  of  Demetriop  PlialereaSf  is 
delivered  up  Co  Andpater,  irho  pata  him  to  death, 
Ul.  236. 

Uy-  per'bo-lut,  Athenian :  hia character,  ii.  179 ;  he 
cndeavoun  to  irritate  the  people  against  Niciaa 
•ad  Aiclhiaden,  ibid. ;  he  Is  banished  by  the  os- 
traclmn.  ibid. 

Hyp^l'Cra'ti-a,  one  of  the  irlves  of  Mithridates : 
ber  masculine  courage,  iv.  374. 

Hyr-ca'ni-ans,  people  in  the  neighboarhoodof  Ba- 
o^lonla,  subjected  by  Cyrua,  i.  330. 

Hyr-ca'nus,  son  of  Joseph,  is  sent  by  his  father  to 
Uw  court  of  Alexandria,  to  compltoncnt  the  Iting 
apon  the  birth  of  his  son  Pmiometer,  iv.  87 ;  he 
distinguishes  himself  at  the  co  jrt  by  his  addreus 
and  inagniticcnce,  86. 

Hyr-ca'nus,  (John,)son  of  Simon,  is  declared  high 
priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  after  his  father'? 
death,  iv.  247 ;  he  is  besieged  by  Aniiochus  Slde- 
t<«  in  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  and  surrenders  by  capitu- 
lation, ibid. :  he  renders  himself  aiMolute  and  ia- 
dejiend'tnt,  84^ ;  he  renews  the  treaty  with  the 
Koinaiia,  ^1  :  ho  augraenU  his  power  in  Judeu, 
255 ;  he  lakes  Samaria,  and  demolishes  it,  35G ; 
be  becomes  an  enemy  to  the  Pharisf>es,  3S7 ;  he 
dies,  ibltl. 

rfvr-ca'iiuA,  son  of  Alexander  Jannanis,  is  made 
'fUgb  priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  966,  374;  after  the 
death  of  Alexandra,  he  taltes  possession  of  the 
throne,  276 ;  he  is  olriiged  to  submit  to  Aristobu- 
lua  his  youQger  brother,  ibid. ;  he  has  recourse 
to  Pompey,  who  replacis  him  upon  the  throne, 
IMd.,  iLc.;  he  is  again  dethroned  by  Pacorus, 
son  of  Orodes,  and  delivered  up  to  Antigonus, 
who  causes  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  380 ;  the  Par- 
Chians  carry  him  into  the  east,  ibid. ;  he  returns 
to  Jerusalem,  where  Herod  puts  liim  to  death, 
ibid. 

Hys-tas'pes,  father  of  Darius,  governor  of  Persia, 
l.3«7. 

dys-tas'pes,  second  ion  of  Xerxes,  Is  made  gover- 
nor of  Bactriana,  ii.  83 ;  his  remoteness  fVom 
court  make^  way  for  his  brother  Artaxerxes  to 
aM:end  the  throne,  ibid. ;  Artaxerxes  undertakes 
to  reducp  him,  98 ;  and  entirely  ruina  bis  party, 
ibid. 

Ilys-ti-ic  us,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  prevails  upon  the 
gf^norals  of  iunia,  not  to  abandon  Darius,  then 
en: ployed  in  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  Ii.  25 ; 
Diirius  grants  him  a  territorv  in  Thrace,  where 
he  builds  a  city«  'X\  that  prince  recalls  him  to 
cotirt,  ibid. ;  iiystinus  secretly  supports  the  re- 
volts of  tho  lonlans,  39;  lie  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  33;  he  to  discovered, 
ibid. ;  hn  is  taken  by  the  Pcreians,  delivered  up 
to  Artaphcmes.  and  put  to  death,  33 ;  character 
m  Ifvr.itus,  ibid. 

lA 

t-ac'c.us.    See  Bacenoa. 

(  am'bic,  verse  proper fortragedy,  I.  67. 

I-be'ri-ana.  people  of  Afia,  subjected  by  Pompey, 
iv.  376. 

i'bis,  animal  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  L  115, 117. 

fc'e-tasof  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  theLeontines,  causes 
the  wife  and  mother-in-law  of  Dion  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  411;  the  Svracusans  call  in  his  aid 
■gainst  Dionysius,  and  elect  him  their  general, 
413 ;  be  ocmcelves  the  design  of  making  himself 
iMster  of  SyracQse,  414 ;  and  seizes  great  oart 
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of  the  city,  415 ;  Timoleon  marches  against  hnii 
416,  Sec. ;  and  obliges  him  to  live  as  a  private 
person  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  419 ;  Iceuu 
revolts  aicainst  Timoleon,  who  punishes  him  and 
hto  son  with  death,  430. 

Ich-neu'mon,  animal  adored  In  Egypli  i*  117. 

1-du'ms- Asipeople  of  Palestine :  Hrrcanus  obliges 
them  to  embrace  Judaism,  iv.  STC. 

Im'il-con,  son  of  Uaimo,  to  sent  lieutenant  to  IJan- 
nibal  on  tito  g^ing  to  command  in  Sicily,  i.  171 ; 
he  takes  Agrigentuin,  173 ;  he  puts  an  end  lo  Uie 
warby  a  treaty  with  Dionysius,  ibid. ;  and  returns 
to  Carthage,  173 ;  he  returns  to  Sicily  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  i.  174,  ii.  379 ;  the  plague  spreads  In 
hto  army,  L  174,  ii.  3US ;  he  to  defeated  by  Diony- 
sius, leaves  hto  trooj*  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
and  retires  to  Cartluige,  where  he  kilto  himself, 
i.  175.  il.  383. 

Im-mor^tals,  guards  of  the  Persian  kings,  so  called, 
i.  382. 

In  a-cbus,  king  of  Argos,  L  412. 

In'a-rus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  to  chosen  king  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  supports  their  revolt  against 
the  Persians,  ii.  106 ;  he  treats  with  Megabyzus, 
general  of  the  Persians,  and  surrenders  himself 
107:  lie  to  delivered  j  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes 
and  out  to  death,  ibid. 

In'c<»t;  common  among  thb  Persians,  i.  363, 364,390 

In-da-ihyr'sus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  attacked  t 
Darius,  iL  24 :  answer  of  that  prince  to  Darius 
who  sent  to  demand  fire  and  water  from  him. 
Ibid.  . 

In'di-a^regiQa  of  Asia,  divided  in  two  parts,  L  87 . 
ill.  1  <7 ;  nflnners  of  iu  inhabitants,  ibid.,  ^c. , 
rarities  of  that  country,  ibid.,  Ac. ;  history  of  the 
commerce  with  that  country  frum  Solomou> 
time  to  the  present,  i.  109 ;  very  singular  dispute 
t>etween  two  Indian  women  a:ier  the  death  of 
their  common  husband,  iii.  2<>2 ;  pxpcdltion  of 
Semiramis  into  India,  i.  379  ;  coiiqut«t  of  Indii> 
by  Darius,  IL 37 ;  then  by  Alexander,  iii.  187,  Ice. 

In-form'ers:  how  puntohed  in  Persia,  \.  374 ;  defi- 
nition of  them  by  Plutarch,  ii.  402.— See  Calunh 
ciators  or  Falae  Accusers. 

(n-grat'i-tude  punished  most  severely  among  the 
Persians,  i.  306. 

[n-ta-pher'nee,  Persian  lord:  hto  insolence  and 
punishment,  iL  11. 

In'ter-est  of  money  among  the  I^lma^s,  i  v.  357, 361. 

I'o-las,  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  cup6carer  to 
Alexander,  to  suspected  of  having  poisoned  that 
prince,  iii.  210. 

Ton,  son  of  Xuthus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ionia. 
1. 414,41s.  ^ 

Ton.  favourite  of  Perseus,  delivers  up  that  prinee's 
children  to  Octavius,  iv.  186. 

I-o'ni-a,  pnvince  of  Asia  Minor,  1.  409;  (Vom 
whence  it  takes  its  nam«,  415 ;  revolt  of  ths 
lonians  against  Darius,  ii.  30 ;  they  bum  the  city 
of  Sardis,  31;  their  party  is  entirely  ruined,  33; 
they  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  the  battU 
of  Salandn,  and  unite  with  the  Greeks  froia 
thenceforth,  81. 

I-phic'ra-tes,  Athenian,  to  sent  to  aid  Corcrra,  tt. 
433 ;  he  to  placed  at  the  iiead  of  the  Greoaa 
troops  in  the  expedition  of  Artaxerxes  agiUniC 
Kgypl,  459 ;  he  retires  to  Athens,  where  Pharaa* 
basus  causes  hini  to  be  accused  of  making  tht 
expedition  miscarry,  ibid. ;  the  Athenians  em- 
ploy him  in  the  war  with  the  allies.  Hi.  8;  be  it 
accused  by  Chares,  10 ;  and  cited  to  take  bit 
trial,  ibid  .  means  which  he  employs  for  hto  da- 
fence,  ibid. ;  he  re-establishes  Perdiccas  upon  tb0 
throne  of  Macedonia,  31 ;  praise  of  Iphkratea, 
8 ;  military  discipline  which  he  establtohes  aiuoi^ 
the  troops,  9. 

Ip'sus.  ciiy  of  Phrygia,  (kmous  for  the  victory  of 
Ptolemy,  Caasander,  Scleucus,  and  Lyslmieliiii 
over  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  iii  296 
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lii'a-dBi,  young  Spartan :  bis  great  couragpi  U.  450. 

Vsag'o-ras,  Aiiieuian,  forms  a  faction  in  Atlwns 
atter  tlieexpulMon  of  the  tyrants,  i.  44X. 

U'cho-las,  Spartan,  guards  an  important  pass  dur- 
ing the  irruption  uf  ihe  Tliebans  into  Laconia, 
and  distinffuif  lies  bimsdf  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
ii.  43&  V 

Isle,  part  of  tlif>  citf  of  Syracuse :  de8cripti<ni  of  it, 
ii.  1!K). 

Ts-nie'ni-its,  Toeban,  is  made  prisoner  with  Pelopi- 
das,  by  Alexander  uf  Piiem.  iL  445 ;  he  is  ddfv- 
ered  by  Epaniinondas,  447;  Imenius,  pdemarch 
of  Thebes.  Is  weized  by  Leontidee,  and  eanried 
prisoner  to  !he  citadel,  ^ ;  be  is  condenmed  i^ 
eze«*iited,  435. 

(•soc'ra-tes,  Greek  orator :  services  which  be  en- 
dpavourod  to  render  tlie  Atlienians  by  liis  wri- 
tings, iU.  11,  47 ;  bis  death,  66. 

l-Boc'ra-ttv,  tireek  granimaniui,  issoit  prisoner  to 
Rome,  for  having  endeavouio)  to  Justify  the  as- 
sadsii'ation  of  Octavius,  iv.  S^S. 

fssus,  ci;y  of  Cillda,  famous  for  Alexander's  vic- 
tory over  Darius,  iii.  100. 

Isth'mi-an,  bolcmu  games  of  Greece,  1. 47. 

l-tai'i-ans  mascacred  in  Asia  liinor,  by  oi^er  of 
Mitbridates,  iv.  344. 

I'lho-bal,  king  of  Tyre,  when  besieged  by  Nebu- 
cliodnnosor,  i.  SKI. 

r  thu'nia,  a  city  of  Messenia,  funons  fbr  the  battle 
fought  there  betw*i*>n  the  Messenlans  and  Lace- 
da>moniaTip,  i.  86 ;  the  ihhabitants  of  that  city 
subjected  by  the  Lacedo-'monians,  ibid. 

i  tu'rcB^,  part  of  CoBlosyria,  iv.  STS^the  Iturvans 
are  obliged  by  Arlstubulus  to  emOhcc  Judaism, 
ibid. 

JA 

.  Dd'dus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  implores  the  pro- 
tection of  Go  ^  against  Alentnder.  iii.  123 ;  ho- 
noura  paid  him  by  that  prince,  ibid. ;  his  death, 
545. 

la-ly  sus,  founder  of  Rhodes,  represented  in  a 
painting  by  Protogcnes,  iii.  299. 

Ja'son,  tyrant  of  Phenc,  is  declared  generalissimo 
of  the  Thessalians,  ii.  444 ;  death  puts  a  stop  to 
his  deeigns,  ibid. 

Ja'son  supplants  his  brother  Onlas,  high-priest  of 
the  JewH,  iv.  12);  he  is  sofptaated  hhnself  by 
his  brother  Menelaus,  193 ;  he  takes  Jerusalem, 
and  obliges  Menelaus  to  retire  into  the  citadel, 
J -25. 

la'van,  or  Ton,  son  of  Japhet,  fhtfaer  of  all  the 
people  known  under  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  L 
410. 

luv'e-Iins,  exercise  of  the  javelin,  i.  50. 

If  chtvni'as,  or  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Jadah,  Is  led 
captive  to  Babylon,  i.  Sg9 ;  he  Is  set  at  Ifber^ 
after  an  imprisonment  thereof  thir^-aeven  years, 
291. 

Jf  ho'az,  king  of  Jjdea,  led  captive  into  Egypt, 
where  be  dies,  i.  I^ 

Je-hui'a-kim  is  placed  by  Nechao  upon  the  throne 
of  Judea  in  the  room  of  his  broWier  Jehoaz,  i. 
142;  he  is  conquered  by  N^Kicbodonasor,  S88; 
he  revolts  against  that  prince,  969 ;  bis  death, 
ibid. 

le  ra'sa-lem,  city  of  Palestine,  i.  98 ;  taking  of  that 
city  by  Nechao,  142 ;  it  is  besieged  by  Sennache- 
rib, and  delivered  miraculouslv,  285,  286 ;  it  is 
besieged  and  taken  by  Xebuohodonoeor,  988. 3^1 ; 
its  fortiflcations  demoll8lH>d  by  that  prince,  ibid. ; 
rebuilt  by  onier  of  Artaxcrxes,  ii.  109;  Alexan- 
der's entrance  into  Jenisalem,  ill.  123 :  it  is  be- 
iieced  and  taken  by  Ptolemy,  346, 247 ;  it  is  taken 
and  plundered  by  Antiochus  Eptpliancs,  iv.  195, 
130, 131 :  its  temple  is  profaned,  126, 132 ;  it  is 
tthen  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  m  ho  causes  its  for- 
tttcaskms  to  be  demoished.  iv.  947;  Pompey 
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takes  Jerusalem  by  stoim.  978 ;  C«tar  pcndk 
its  walls  to  be  rebuilt,  whirb  Ponipey  bad  caacei 
to  be  demolished,  980;  Herod  takes  Jeraaaksi 
981. 

Je'sus  Christ,  his  kingdom  foretold  by  Da^d,  L 
358 ,  contrast  between  the  kiugdoiua  of  the  wticU 
and  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ.  .153, 354. 

Jenrs,  massacre  uf  the  Jews,  qv  ordtr  of  Bsonacbfr- 
rib,  i.  986 ,  averaion  of  iho  Jews  for  the  iSaiMci- 
tans,  ibid. ;  capUvity  of  the  Jews  mi  Babykm,  aad 
its  duration,  laS:  Cyrus'  edict  for  tbetr  recwn 
to  Jerusalem,  i.  350 ;  the  rebuilding  of  their  city 
opposed  by  toe  Samaritans,  351:  n.  14;  Dsnai 
confirms  Cyrus'  edict  in  th^  favour,  14 ;  his 
edia  against  ^he  Jews  revoked  attheanHrftarina 
of  Esther,  1.  375;  the  Jews  are  conflnned  in  tbek 
privileges  by  Xerxes,  ii.  46;  and  aAerwards  by 
Aitaxerxes,  106;  Ochus  carries  a  great  nuaoba 
of  Jews  optive  into  Egypt,  ill.  17 ;  the  Jews  re 
fuse  to  sulmiit  to  Alexander,  199;  they  ofatala 
great  privileges  from  that  prmee,  JS7 ;  they  re- 
Hise  to  work  at  the  building  of  ibe  tan^fU  id 
Belufi,  906  ^they  settle  at  Alexandria  in  grea 
numbj^rs,  972;  ail  those  who  were  slaves  fa 
Eg]rpt  are  set  at  liberty,  395 ;  the  Jews  submit  te 
Antiochus  the  Great,  iv.  SO;  cruelties  whkt 
they  suffer  from  Antiochus  Epipbaoea,  1^  130, 
4tc ;  they  gain  great  victories  under  Judas  Mao* 
cabcus,  first  over  the  generals  of  that  prince, 
then  over  those  of  An^ochus  Eupaiof,  and  ovei 
himself  in  person,  136,  J38,  140, 996 ;  they  aiaka 
peace  with  Antiochus,  ibid. ;  they  gain  new  vic- 
tories over  the  generate  of  Demetrius  6oier,9XI ; 
they  are  declared  friends  and  alUea  of  the  Bo 
mans.  ibid. ;  they  build  a  temple  In  Egypt,  934 
they  reven^  themselves  on  the  inbaMtants  o^ 
Antioch  for  the  evils  thev  had  suflered  fnnn  iboB, 
938, 939 ;  they  renew  the  uvbdes  vti*%  the  Bo- 
mans,  242  ;  they  are  subjected  by  Antioelnis  Si- 
detes,947 ;  hirorvof  the  Jews  under  AristobalB^ 
971 ;  Alexander  Janncus,  279 ;  Alexandra,  S74; 
Aristobulus  II.,  976 ;  Hyrcanua,  979 ;  AntigoniB. 
980 ;  the  soverelgnQr  ovet  the  Jews  transfcm 
'jo  a  stranger,  981. 

Jon'a-than,a  Jewand  Badducee,  briiu*  ova-  Btt' 
canua  to  his  sect  from  that  of  the  Pbarisees,  Iv. 
9yT.  ^ 

Jon'a-than,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  soccccdi 
him  in  the  govenunent  of  Judea,  iv.  939;  be  at 
ceptsof  the  high-|n1eBthood  from  Alexander  Ba- 
la, and  aids  that  prince  against  Demetriia  Soler. 
937 ;  he  undertakes  to  drive  the  Greeks  out  of 
the  citadel  which  they  had  in  Jerusalem,  Old. 
iLC. ;  Demetrius  Nicator  orders  bim  to  attod 
him  upon  that  affiUr,  ibid. ;  Jt>natbaB  aids  that 
prince  against  the  people  of  Antioch,  iMd. ;  dis- 
gusted by  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  he  de- 
clares for  Antiochus  Theos,  938 ;  hesuflersfahD- 
self  to  be  deceived  by  Tryphon,  who  puts  him  it 
dea::i,939 

Jo'se^  1,  son  of  Jacob,  i.  130. 

Jo'sepA,  Onlas'  nephew.  Is  sent  Into  KgypC,  to 
msk;^  hia  uncle's  excuse  to  Ptdcmy,  Ua.  SO ;  Ms 
credit  with  Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  that  pnnce  gives  Mr 
the  fkrm  of  the  revenues  of  CodosjrtjA  and  Palar 
tine  without  serurity,  ibid. 

Jo'd-ah,kinK  of  Judah,  marches  against  KedNO 
is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a  wound  received  iabai^ 
Ue,i.  141,149. 

Ju'ba  I.  king  of  Mauritania,  is  conquered  by  Cm 
ear,  and  kills  himself,  i.  269. ' 

Ju  ha  II.  son  of  the  former,  is  led  in  Cassar  •  H^ 
iimph  while  an  infant^  i.  d9 ;  Augusias  rcskMt 
him  the  dominions  of  Ilk  fatlier,  i&d. ;  wwbaaf 
leamhig  SFcribed  to  tbif  prince  ibid. 

Ju'das,  cMled  Mnccattrus,  third  si*n  nf  Mattackla% 
is  chosen  general  by  his  father  agylnat  AntiodMi 
Epiphanes,  iv.  1.15 ;  be  ^ins  eemal 
twies  over  that  prince,  137,  Itc ;  ha  i 
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tample,  and  dedicates  ii  anew  to  the  lervice  of 
God,  L19i  be  gains  new  advantages  over  the 
generals  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over  that 
prince  in  pf^raon,  iv.  3^  Sec. ;  repeated  victories 
of  Judas  Maccabeos  over  the  generals  of  Deme- 
trius aoter,  236,  237;  he  dies  in  battle,  flghting 
(loriously,  232. 

liHIe'a,  re^on  of  Syria,  called  also  Palestine,  i. 
«. 

/a  dith,  Jewess;  her  courage  and  boldness,  1.  287. 

Ju-cuftha,  Maasinissa's  grandson,  is  adopted  by 
MJcipsa,  and  aMOciated  with  the  other  children 
of  that  prince,  i.  985 ;  be  seizes  the  Itlngdom  of 
NuiDidia,  and  puts  one  of  the  two  princes,  his 
brother*  by  adoption,  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  attacks 
the  second  with  open  force,  966 ;  besieges  him  in 
Cirtba,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  267;  Jugurtha  frustrates  their  efforts  seve- 
ral times  by  bribes,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  send  Me- 
tellus  flrst,  and  then  Marius  against  him,  who 
both  gain  many  advantages  over  him,  2G7,  S88 ; 
Jugurtha  has  recourse  to  Boochus,  his  fkther-in- 
law,  who  gives  him  up  to  the  Romans,  963 ;  he 
is  led  in  triumph,  269 ;  and  afterwards  thrown 
into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he  perishes  misera- 
bly, ibid. 

J  j'li-us  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Romans  into  Arhata, 
to  aopeaae  the  troubles  there,  Iv.  911. 

Ju'ni-us,  oonsuK  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, i.  195. 

Ju-ven'ti-us  Thalna  (P.)  Roman  pretor.  raarchet 
against  Andiiscus,  !▼.  210 ;  he  is  klllea  in  a  bat- 
tle, ibid. 
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King'doms :  origin  and  arogrcai  of  kingdoms  from 
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Lab'd»-loii,fort  dtnated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
By  ractise,  ii.  191. 

IjiU^o-ro-to-aKchod  ascends  the  throne  of  Assyria, 
and  is  killed  soon  after,  1.  291 ;  bad  inclinations 
and  cruelty  of  that  prince,  Ibid. 

Lab'y-nit.    See  Balthazar,  or  Belshazzar. 

l.ab'y-rinth  of  Egypt;  description  of  it,  1. 101. 

[<a-ce-ds'mon,  or  Sparta,  a  ci^  of  Peloponnesus, 
capital  of  Lacedasmonla.  Lacediemonians  or 
S^partans,  1.  406.  Kings  of  Lacederoonla,  i.  413. 
the  Heraclide  seize  Lacedcmon,  where  two 
brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  reign  Joiatly, 
ibid;  the  crown  remains  in  those  two  famiilcM, 
ibid. ;  the  Lacedemonians  take  Elos,  and  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  under  the  name  of  Helots,  81 ;  Lycurgus, 
legislator  of  Sparta,  89;  war  between  the  Lace- 
dirmnnians  ana  Ar^ves.  Ibid. ;  first  war  between 
tlie  Lacedaemonians  ana  Messentans,  83 ;  defeat 
of  the  Lacedemonians  near  Ithoma,  84 ;  they 
take  and  destroy  Ithoma,  and  grant  peace  to  the 
Messenians,  86 ;  second  war  or  the  Lacedemon- 
ian<4  and  Messenians,  ibid.;  the  Lacedemon- 
ians are  defeated,  ibid. ;  tttey  demand  a  general  of 
the  Athenians,  who  give  them  Tyrteus,  by  pro- 
lefl<$ion  a  poet,  87 :  by  bis  verses  he  inspires  them 
with  courage,  and  occasions  their  gaining  a  great 
victory,  ibid. ;  the  Lacedemonians  subject  the 
Metmenians,  and  reduce  them  to  tne  condition  of 
Helots,  88  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  deliver  Athens 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides,  440 ;  they 
undertake  to  reinstate  Ilippias,  son  of  Pislstratus, 
but  ineflTeetually,  441,  it.  34 ;  Darius  sends  tc 
■paita  to  demand  its  submission,  37;  the  Spar- 
■Uis  put  his  heralds  to  death,  ibid  ;  a  ridiculous 
mpeistition  prevents  the  Lacedemonians  from ' 
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having  a  share  in  the  batUe  of  Maraihun,  '.m  ;  i.k 
honour  of  commanding  the  GrceKs  is  decreed  ic 
them,  50  ;  three  hundred  Spartaiu  dispute  the 
pass  of  Thermopyle  with  Xerxes,  61 ;  baiilc  oi' 
Balamin,  in  which  the  Laccdsmoniant)  bavt*  a 
great  share,  66,^. ;  hcnours  wliich  they  reader 
Themistodes  after  that  battle,  70 ;  the  Lacede- 
monians, in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,. 
cut  the  army  of  the  Persians  in  pieces  at  tb« 
battle  of  Platee,  72,  &c- ;  they  defeat  the  Persian 
fleet  at  the  same  time  near  Mycale,  80 ;  they  are 
for  preventing  the  Athenians  from  rebuilding  tli«: 
waUs  of  their  city.  83 ;  tne  haughtiness  of  Pan- 
sanias  occasions  uieir  losing  the  command,  86 ; 
they  send  depuQes  to  Athens  to  accuse  Tbeftii*- 
toc!es  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  ot  Pan- 
sanias,  89.  Earthquake  at  Sparta,  114 ;  seditlo* 
of  the  Helots,  ibid. ;  seeds  of  division  l>etween 
Sparta  and  Athens,  115 ;  peace  is  re-esublifiied 
between  the  two  states,  116 ;  jealousy  and  «lif- 
fereuces  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Atlien- 
ians,  122 ;  treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  years,  124 : 
new  causes  of  complaint  and  dissentlon,  bid. ; 
open  rupture  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  198 , 
PeloDonnesian  war,  144,  &c. ;  allies  of  the  La- 
cedemonians in  that  war,  ibid. ;  they  ravaga 
Attica,  146 ;  Lacedemon  has  recourse  to  the 
Persians,*  152;  its  deputies  are  seized  by  the 
Athenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death, 
ibid. ;  Platee  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, 154 ;  they  abandon  Attica,  to  retake 
Pylos  from  the  A^enians,  163 ;  they  arc  defi^ted 
at  sea,  ibid. ;  they  are  shut  up  in'the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  ibid. ;  they  surrender  at  discretion, 
165;  expedition  of  the  Lacedemonians  into 
Thrace,  17G ;  they  take  Amphipolis,  171 ;  truce 
of  a  year  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  179 ;  vic- 
tory of  the  Lacedemonians  over  the  Athenians 
near  Amphipolis,  173 ;  peace  between  the  two 
states  for  fifty  years,  174 ;  the  war  renewed  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Athena,  178 ;  the  Lacedemo> 
nians  give  Alcibiades  refuge,  189,  by  his  advica 
they  send  Gylippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  and 
fortify  Decelia  in  Attica,  103, 196 ;  the  Lacede- 
monians conclude  a  treaty  with  Persia,  S15; 
their  fleet  is  beaten  bv  the  Athenians  near  Cyei- 
cum,  219 ;  they  appoint  Lysander  admiral,  229 ; 
■  they  beat  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Epbesus.  223 ; 
Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysander.  224.  defeat  of 
the  Lacedemonians  near  llie  Arglnuse,936,  &c , 
they  gain  a  famous  victorr  over  the  Atlienians 
near  iGgospotamos,  232 ;  they  take  Athens,  234  -. 
and  change  the  form  of  its  government,  ibid.  : 
decree  of  Sparta  conoeming  the  use  of  the  money 
which  Lysander  caused  to  be  carried  thither, 
S35 ;  base  conduct  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  res- 
pect to  Syractue,  374 ;  infkroous  me^ns  which 
tbey  use  for  ridding  themaelves  of  Alcibiades,  240 ; 
inhumanly  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  Athen- 
ians who  fled  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  thirty 
mants,  948,  ft.c ;  the  Lacedemonians  furnish 
Cyras  the  yoanger  with  troops  against  his  brother 
ArtaxerxM,  948;  they  chastise  Uie  msoience  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ells,  272 ;  they  undertake 
with  AgesUans  at  the  bead  of  them,  to  reinstate 
the  andent  liberty  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  275 ; 
expeditions  of  the  Lacedssmonians  in  Asia,  27?> ;  . 
0I)arta  appoints  AgesUaus  generalladmo  by  sea, 
and  land,  992 ;  league  against  the  Lacedemon 
lans,  283 ;  they  gain  a  great  victory  near  Nemea, 
284";  their  fleet  is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cni 
dos,^;  battle  gained  by  the  Lacedemoniara 
at  Coronea,  286 ;  they  conclude  a  shameful  peaca 
for  the  Greeks  with  the  Persians,  280 ;  they  da 
dare  war  with  the  Oljmthlans,  424  ;  they  seize 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence,  ibid: 
thev  receive  the  Olynthians  Into  the  iiumlie*'  or 
their  allies,  425 ;  prosperity  of  Sparta,  ibid. ;  tna 
cedemonians  are  reduced  to  quit  the  dtadel  of 
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ThctM«,  430 ;  thoy  t'onn  an  inelfectuai  enterprise 
acainst  Uie  Pirtcua,  431 ;  ihcy  are  defeated  near 
Trgj'ra,  A32 ;  they  declare  war  ag ainat  the  The- 
hoiis  ibid. ;  they  are  defeated  and  put  to  flight  at 
Iieuctra,  436,  ice, ;  the  Tbebant  ravage  tlieir 
country,  and  advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  436 ; 
the  Lacedemonians  implore  aid  of  the  Athen- 
nians.  441;  Sparta  l>esie^  by  £paminondas, 
450 ;  battle  of  Mantinea,  m  which  the  Lacede- 
monians are  defeated,  451 ;  the  Lacedemonians 
send  aid  to  Tacboa,  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Persians,  459 ;  enterprise  of  the  Lacedcmon- 
taiis  against  Megalopolis,  lit.  18;  they  revolt 
agslnst  the  Macedonians,  153;  they  are  defeated 
by  Aniipaier,  133;  Alexander  pardons  them, 
\S^ ;  Sparta  besieged  by  Pyrrtius,  311 ;  courage 
of  the  Spartan  women  during  that  siege,  34^ ; 
history  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  reign  of 
Agis,  374 ;  and  in  that  of  Cleomenes,  383 ,  Spar- 
ta l^Us  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  DMon,  397 ; 
sedition  in  SparU  appeased  by  Philip.  412 ;  Spana 
joins  the  iEiolians  against  that  prince,  416 ;  se- 
veral actions  between  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Philip,  433 ;  Sparta  Joins  witli  the  iGtollans  in 
the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  434  ;  Machanidas 
becomes  tyrar  ?f  Si^arta,  ibid. ;  the  Lace4emon- 
ians  detoated  by  Philoprenien  near  Mantinea, 
447;  Nabis  succeeds  Machanidas,  4SQ ;  his  cruel 
.reatmcnt  of  the  Lacediuuonians,  4oO,  451,  iv. 
40 ;  Qulntius  Flamininus  be&ieges  Sparta,  42 ; 
enteri>ri8e  of  the  ^tolians  agamst  Sparta,  52 ; 
that  city  enters  into  the  Achean  league,  53 ;  the 
Spartans  crudly  treated  by  theSr  exiles,  82 ;  the 
Romans  separate  Sparta  f^om  the  Achsan 
league,  it]  1;  war  between  tlie  Lacedemonians 
and  the  Acheans,  219 ;  character  and  covem- 
mem  of  Sparta,  i.  417,  424,  ii  332 ;  laws  Institu- 
ted by  Lycurgus,  formed  upon  those  of  Crete,  i. 
417,  ii.  336 ;  senate,  i.  418 ;  love  of  poverty,  ii. 
334 ;  gold  and  silver  money  banished  Sparta,  i. 
419 ;  public  meals,  ibid. ;  education  of  children, 
430,  ^ ;  barbarous  crueltv  iii  respect  to  them, 
427 ;  obedience  to  which  they  were  accustcnned, 
427,  ti.  383 ;  respect  which  they  were  obliged  to 
have  for  tge.  i.  43^ ;  patienee  and  fortitude  of  the 
Laeedemonlmn  youth,  421 ;  profession  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  Lacedemonian  youth,  490 ;  exces- 
sive leisure  in  which  they  lived,  439;  cniel^  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  respect  to  the  Befotft, 
ibid. ;  modesty  and  decency,  entirely  neglected 
at  Sparta,  ibid. ;  common  character  of  the  La- 
cedemonians and  Athenians,  11.  365;  causes  of 
the  decline  of  SparU,  336 ;  ditflerent  kind»  of 
troopsx>f  which  the  Lacedemonian  armies  were 
composed,  358;  manner  In  which  the  Lacede- 
monians prepared  for  battle,  il.  61 ;  navy  of  the 
Lacedemonlttia,  i.  426. 

Loch'a-res,  Theban,  commands  a  detachment  of 
the  arm*'  of  Ochus,  In  that  prLr.r«  s  expedition 
against  Egypt,  Ui.  16 ;  he  forms  the  riege  of  Pelu- 
sium,  andtakes it,  ibia. 

La-co'ni-a,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  1. 436. 

r«a'de,  a  small  island  over  against  Miletus,  ii.  32. 

Ln'ift,  a  famous  courtezan,  Ii.  189. 

La'ins,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfortunes,  i.  413. 

Lake  of  Mosris,  1.  103. 

Lam'a-chus  ii  appointed  general  with  Nidas  &nd 
Alcibiades,  In  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians 
a{!ainst  SlcUy,  it.  182;  h\n  poverty  makes  him 
contemptible  to  the  troops,  189 ;  he  Is  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  195. 

fj^'mi-a,  courte7«n  to  Demetrius;  her  enormous 
expenses,  iii.  294 ;  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet  in 
respect  to  her,  295. 

La' mi- a,  city  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  the  Athenians  over  Antipater,  Hi.  233. 

Lands:  distribution  o*" them  in«tiTuTed  hyTiVcnnjus 
•  at  Sparta,  I.  419;  reflection  inon  that  riiMitlon. 
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L«-od'i-ce,  wife  of  Antiochua  Tbeoa,  la  repodiaiaA 
by  that  prince,  iii.  359,  Antlocbos  takea  Iwi 
again,  356 ;  she  causes  him  to  be  poisooed,  357 , 
and  Seleucus  CalOnicus  to  be  declared  kiag  ia 
his  stead,  ibid. ;  she  cauaea  Berenice  and  her  sob 
to  be  put  to  death,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy  puts  Ikt  id 
death,  ibid. 

La-od'ice,  daughter  of  Hithridaiea,  king  of  Poo 
tus,  marries  Aotiocbus  the  Great,  iii.  4fi0. 

La-od'i-ce,  sister  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  vtdow 
of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  put  to  deat^by 
Ammonias,  favourite  of  A  lexajider  Bala^  iv.  S&. 

La-od'i-ce.  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  acts  as  re 

Sent  during  the  minority  of  six  princes,  her  chil 
ren,  iv.  303 ;  she  poisons  five  of  thcni,  and jpr*' 

pares  to  do  the  same  by  the  sixth,  ibid. ;  abe  is 

put  to  deatli  by  the  people,  304 
La-od'i-ce,  sister  of  Mitliridates  Eupetor,  marmt 

first  Ariaratlies  Vfl.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  tf- 

terwards  Nicumedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  iv  304 

part  which  he  makes  her  act  at  Rome,  b^ore  the 

senate,  304, 341. 
La-om'e-don.  one  of  Alexander's  captaiiM ;  pro 

Tinccs  which  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  deaxli, 

iii.  239;  he  is  dlspossened  of  them  by  Kiranor, 

who  takes  him  piisoner,  946. 
La-ran'da,  cit>  of  Pi£idia,  revolts  against  rerdfe 

cas,  iii.  241 ;  tracical  end  of  that  dty,  ibid. 
La-ris'sa,  city  of  Tltessaly,  i.  406. 
Las'the-nes,  cbiefmagistrateof  Olynthna,  puts  that 

city  Into  the  hands  of  Philip,  iii-  46. 
Las'the-nes,  of  Crete,  supplies  Demetrius  Nicaiar 

with  troops  for  ascending  the  throne  of  Eyria,  iv. 

235 ;  his  bad  conduct  m^kes  t^*  mince  commif 

many  faults.  236. 
La-Uiy'rus.    See  Ptolemy  Latbynis. 
Laws :  oririn  and  institution  of  laws,  i.  110 ;  lair 

of  the  ^^ptians,  112;  laws  of  Crete,  ii.  936. 

laws  of  SparU,  i.  417 ;  lavi-s  of  Athena,  432. 
Leap'ing :  an  exercise  among  the  Greeka,  L  51. 
Le'^rai,  Roman :  soldiers  of  which  it  was  compoa- 

ed.i.222. 
Le'ds-la'tors,  famous  ones  of  Antiquity ;  Draco,  I 

430,  Ac^  431 ;  Solon,  ibid. ;  Lvcurgaa,  417 ;  Cha- 

rondas,  ii.  141 ;  Zaleucus,  142. 
Leiex,  first  king  of  Lacedemoida,  i.  413. 
Len-tls'cus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  taken  prisoocr  by 

Demetrius,  and  aent  back  to  his  fiuoer  by  thai 

prince,  ill.  281. 
Len-tu'Ius  is  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  Romaaa,  te 

watch  over  Besotia,  during  the  war  with  Poseaa, 

Iv.  157. 
Len-tu'lus,  consul,  is  ordered  to  rehtstate  Pudcmy 

Auletes  upon  the  throne,  iv.  38t ;  be  is  preveal- 

ed  from  executlnf  that  ccnnmisaioii  by  a  premi- 

ed  oracle  of  the  SlbyU,  3RS. 
Le'on,  Corinthian,  defends  the  ckaddof  Syiauat 

against  Icetasand  the  Carthaplnlana.  iL  417. 
Le'on,  Athenian,  Is  sent  depnty  with  timagoras  id 

the  court  of  Persia,  and  accuses  his  coOMfoe  m 

his  return,  ii.  449, 443. 
Le-o-na'tus,  one  of  Alexander's  captsina:   pra- 

vinces  that  fdl  to  him  after  that  prince's  death, 

Iii.  220;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Antipatcrbe* 

sieged  in  Lamia,  933 ;  he  is  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 
Le  on'i-daa,  governor  of  Alexander,  iil.  73. 
Le-nn''i-das  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  defends  the  pa»  of 

Tbermopyle  wiui  unparalleled  bravery,  against 

the  innumerahla  army  of  Xerxes,  ti.  60;   be  Is 

killed  there,  61 ;  the  Lacedemc^iiana  tna  Mb  a 

magnificent  monument,  63. 
I^on'i-das  n.,  reigns  at  Sparia  Jointly  with  Agis, . 

iii.  374  ;  he  opposes  the  design  of  that  prince,  777; 

he  is  divested  of  the  sovereM^ty,  378 :  he  eacapefl 

to  Tegva,  ibid. ;  he  Is  recalled  and  replaced  opon 

the  throne.  380 ;  he  lays  sn^ri^i  for  Agk,  561 ; 

and  puts  htm  to  death,  ?82;  he  obliges  the  wM 

vf  tlmi  prince  to  marry  his  son  CleomencaiSO 

fka'li  of  I^eonidns,  384 ;  his  charactec 3^4 
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Lft-^Mi'tl-de*.  poleoMrch  of  Thebes,  puta  the  citadci 
of  Uimi  place  Into  Uie  hands  of  ihe  LaceUejuo.i- 
ian*,  ii.  434 ;  he  impriao.-u  bmeiiius,  who  \v:i> 
bis  oppooeat,  ibid. ;  be  sead*  persoiM  to  Athens 
to  aitfaiwnate  the  principal  exiles,  4:27 ;  Pelofiidas, 
at  the  head  of  the  contpiratorn,  kills  him,  43U. 

t^e-on'U-uia,  city  of  Sicily,  li.  181. 

Le-on'ii-us,  Philip's  general,  insults  Aratus  groi^ly 
at  a  feast,  ill.  4^ ;  be  is  security  for  tlie  Ane  laid 
on  Mecaleas  upon  the  same  account,  ibid. ;  Phi- 
lip takes  the  command  of  bis  troops  from  him, 
aud  puis  him  to  death,  435. 

Le-os'the-nes.  Athenian,  informs  Athens  of  Alex- 
aoder'd  death,  and  animates  them  to  throw  otf 
tbi  Macedonian  yoke.  iii.  331 ;  he  is  placed  at  the 
bead  of  tlie  Greeks  allied  against  Antlpater,  ibid. ; 
bis  floriouff  exploits,  333 ;  be  receives  a  wound 
at  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  dies  soon  after,  334. 

Le-o-tycb'i-des,  king  of  Lacedsmonia,  in  conjunc- 
Joo  with  Xanthippus  tlie  Athenian,  gains  a  fai- 
•nous  victory  over  the  Persians  near  Mycal^,  ii. 

L9-o-tycb'i-dea,  son  of  Timea,  wife  of  Agis.  passes 
for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and  fur  that  reason  in 
excluded  the  throne,  li.  190^  373. 

/>p'ti  nus,  brother  of  DIonysius,  is  put  to  flight  by 
the  Caruiaginians  with  the  tteet  under  his  com- 
mand, ii.  380 ;  be  is  banished,  38d ;  soon  aftt^r 
recalled,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Dionysius, 
ibid. ;  be  kills  Calippus,  Dion*s  murderer,  410 ; 
be  surrend«*ro  Iduiself  to  Timoleon,  who  seiulh 
him  to  Corinth,  419. 

luiip'tinw,  Syrian,  kills  Octavius  the  Roman  ajn- 
bossador,  iv.  930 ;  Demetrius  delivers  blm  up  to 
the  senate,  333. 

Lep'ii-nus,  Syracusan,  Hiiro's  fattier-ln-Iaw,  iv. 
310. 

Ijes'boa,  island  of  Crete,  i.  400 ;  revolt  of  that  island 
against  uie  Athenians,  ii.  156 ;  the  Athenians  re- 
duce it  to  its  former  obedience,  159. 

l^t'ters  :  invention  of  letters  brouglit  into  Greece 
by  Cadmua,  L  134. 

f^u'con,  king  In  the  Bospborus ;  mutual  generosity 
between  tluu  prince  aad  the  Athenians,  iii.  37. 

I.eu  I'tra,  small  town  of  B<Botia,  famous  for  the  vie- 
U.ry  of  tlia  Ttaebans  over  the  Lacedemonians,  ii. 
435. 

Leu-tych'i-detti  elected  king  of  Sparta  in  the  room 
of  Demaratus,  li.  37 

Le- vi'nus,  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  Pyrrhua,  iii. 
331. 

'.e-vi'nus,  (M.  Valerius)  is  sent  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  in  quality  of  prctnr,  to  oppose  the 
bnierprises  of  Philip,  Iii.  433 ;  enemies  be  excites 
against  that  prinae.  ibid.,  &c. 

Li'bra-ry:  famous  libraries  of  antiquity;  at  Alex- 
andria, i.  110,  m.  300,  310 ;  at  Athens,  i.  439 ;  at 
Pergamus,  iv.  903. 

L.ib'y-a,  part  of  Africa,  iv.  966 ;  war  of  Libya,  or 
of  the  mercenaries,  107. 

Li-cin'i-us,  consul,  is  sent  into  Macedonia  against 
Perseus,  iv.  153, 157 ;  he  encamps  near  the  river 
Peneus,  130 ;  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  160,  &c ; 
and  aAerwar  Is  gains  some  advantages  over  Per- 
seus, 104. 

Li-cin'i-us,  (C.)  tht  consuPs  brotlier,  commands  tlie 
Italian  cavalry  in  his  brother's  army,  iv.  160. 

Ttlght^house  of  Alexandria,  i.  109. 

IiiPo-ras,  one  of  the  ganerals  of  Antiocbus  tbe 
Great,  makns  that  prince  master  of  tbe  city  of 
Sardis,  iii.  409. 

U-gu'ri-a.  province  of  Italy,  I  v.  305;  its  inhabit- 
Mls  BuUected  to  the  Marseillians  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid. 

Li-ly  bai'um,  aty  of  Sicily,  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, I.  J94. 

fibtes  of  -rireumvallation  and  contravallatlon  uspd 
among  he  ancients,  11. 155. 

Ui  oB-ess  Losna,  or  Loooa,  i  ime  of  a  courtezan,  li 
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statue  trectcd  in  honoor  of  ber  by  tbe  AtlH» 
iaii:<,  i.  441. 

Li- »  :  s,  tity  of  Itlyria :  siege  and  taking  of  that  cil| 
by  iMiiiip,  iii.  433. 

Liv'i  \\3,  consul,  is  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  toop* 
pose  tile  entrance  of  Asdrubal  into  ludy^l.  990 : 
lie  iluleats  that  general  in  a  great  battle,  330. 

Lo.'u!:):  law  concerning  them  among  the  Egyp* 
lia-is,  i.  113 ;  in  woat  manner  such  as  lived  upofl 
borrowing  were  considered  among  the  Persianii 
i.  375. 

Lo'ius,  Bu  Eg>'ptian  plant  of  which  tliey  made 
bread,  i.  135;  136. 

Love;  care  of  the  ancients  to  avoid  admitting  any 
thing  into  their  dramatic  poems  relating  to  Mf%^ 
i.  66 ;  conjugal  love,  model  of  it,  iii.  380.    * 

Lu-crc'ii  us,  prctor,  commands  the  Roman  fleet 
sent  against  Perseus,  iii.  1.57 ;  he  besieges  Hall- 
artin'.  u  city  of  BifioUa,  and  takes  and  damolishei 
it  cntiiely,  iv.  \M. 

Lu-ciiriu0  conunamlsihe  Roman  fleet  sent  agaiMl 
Miriiridates,  and  gains  two  great  victories  ovar 
that  pnnce,  iv.  351 ;  he  is  elected  consul,  and 
cliaiged  with  the  war  asainsi  Mithridates,  357; 
he  obliges  that  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cv 
zicum,  330 ;  and  defeats  his  troops,  358,  350 
he  gains  a  complete  victory  over  liini,  350 ;  and 
oblit^es  him  to  take  refuge  with  Tigraues  king  of 
Annenin,  361 ;  ho  sends  an  anibaiwador  to  oe- 
mand  Mithridates,  ibid. ;  he  regulatcii  the  aflbirt 
of  Asia,  ibid.,  &.c. ;  lie  declares  war  against  Ti- 
granus,  303;  he  besieges  Tigrauocerta,  364;  be 
gains  a  great  victorv  over  Tigranes,  366 ;  and 
takes  Tigranocerta,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  joint  forces  of  Mithndates  and  Ti- 
nanes,  360 ;  liis  army  refuses  to  obey  him,  ibid. ; 
Pompt.y  is  sent  to  command  in  his  stead,  371 ; 
Lucullus  returns  to  Rome,  and  receives  the  ho* 
nourof  atrfumph,373;  his  character,  371;  meaoi 
which  he  used  for  acquiring  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  351. 

Lu-si-ta'ni-a,  part  of  the  ancient  Spain,  i.  167. 

Lu-u'ti-us,  consul,  defeats  the  fleet  of  the  CarHut- 
nnians,  and  puts  an  end  by  that  victory  to  the 
Punic  war,  i.  196. 

Lux'u-ry :  fatal  effects  of  luxury  among  tbe  an- 
cients, ii.  400,  Sec. ;  almost  always  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  states,  40i. 

L}''ci  a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  1. 96 ;  It  Is  declared 
free  oy  the  Romans,  iv.  197. 

Ly'ci-das,  Athenian,  is  for  having  the  propood  ef 
Mardonius  heard,  ii.  73:  he  is  stoned.  iUd. 

Ly-cis'cus,  deputy  from  tbe  Acamanlana.  endea- 
vours to  enrage  the  Lacedemonians  in  Pliillp'i 
party,  ill.  438 

Ly-cis'cus,  iGtoUan,  is  accused  o^  having  treated 
those  with  great  cruelty,  #ho  would  not  espotiae 
the  Romans  against  Perseus,  Iv.  198 ;  P.  iEmltt- 
us  acquits  him,  ibid. 

L/con,  Athenian  commander  of  the  Grecian  troopa 
in  the  army  of  Pisuthnes,  is  brought  Into  the 
views  of  Tissapbernes,  wtiom  tie  Joine,  iL  168L 
ice. 

Ly-coKtas,  Polybtus*  father,  is  sent  ambassador  bv 
tbe  Achcans  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv  87 ;  he  ■ 
elected  general  of  the  Acha;ans,  ana  avengei 
Philoposmen's  death,  97 ;  be  is  deputed  a  secoii 
time  to  Ptolemy,  103. 

Ly-cur'gus,  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  Kh 
vems  the  kingdom  as  guardian  to  Cbarilausiili 
nephew,  i.  417 :  endeavours  to  reform  the  go- 
vernment of  Sfiarta,  and  makes  several  voyagee 
with  that  view,  ibid. ;  on  his  return  he  changes 
the  form  of  the  government,  4t8 ;  he  gues  to  De}- 

ehosto  consult  the  oracle,  and  aies  v:wuntarily 
y  ab^tiinins  from  fbod,  4Se3;  reflections  upon 
Lycurfus'  death,  434. 
Ly-cur'gus,  Spartan,  corrupts  the  ephori,  and  causes 
bimself  to  be  elected  king  of  SparUi  lit.  41S 
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Chiio'a  attrmpt  against  him,  4i7.  ice. ;  Lycurgut 
fliea  into  A'aoUa  to  eicape  the  ephori,  and  is  soon 
ufter  recalled,  490. 

Lyd'i-a,  ecu.*  uy  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  528 ;  kintof  Lyd- 
ia,  i.  !»9:  It  U  sobiectfsl  br  Cyrus,  i.  333 ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lydians  contracted  alli- 
ances, i.  5197. 

Lyn-ee'us,  king  of  Argoe,  i.  413. 

L^D-ces'tes  Alexander,  is  convicted  of  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  to  death 

m.  lao. 

£/<ean'der  is  appointed  admiral  by  the  Lacedc- 
■onlaitf,  U.  9S ;  be  became  very  powerful  with 
Oyms  the  younger,  9S3 ;  he  boau  ilie  >thenian 
iaet  near  Epbesus,  ibid. ;  his  envy  of  Calllcrati- 
4as,  sent  to  succeed  him,  994 ;  he  ccnnmandt  the 
fleet  of  the  Lacedemonians  a  second  time,  230 ; 
and  gains  a  famous  victory  ovt^r  the  Athenians 
at  iEgospotamos,  933 ;  he  takes  Athens,  233 ;  and 
entirely  changes  the  form  of  the  government, 
S34 ;  he  returns  to  Spana.  and  sends  thither  be- 
fore him  all  the  golcl  and  filver  taken  from  the 
enemy,  ibid. ;  be  Is  sent  to  Atliens  to  re-^tablish 
the  thirty  tyrants,  241 ;  he  strangely  abuses  his 
power,  945:  he  suffers  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor  to  consecrate  altars  to  him,  ibid. ; 
upon  the  complaint  of  Pharnabazus  he  is  re-- 
callMl  to  Sparta,  246 ;  Ljraander  accompanies 
Agesilaus  into  Asia,  275 ;  he  quarrels  with  him, 
2i%;  and  returns  to  Sparta,  5277;  his  ambitious 
designs  for  changing  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Ibid. ;  he  is  killed  before  Haliartus,  which  he  was 
going  to  besiege,  983;  some  time  after  his  death, 
the  plot  he  had  formed  against  the  two  kinfs  is 
discovered,  288 ;  Lysander's  character,  223,  225 ; 
he  is  elected  one  of  the  ephori  at  Sparta  by  the 
favour  of  Agfa,  iii.  376 ;  he  endeavours  tu  make 
the  people  receive  the  ordinances  of  that  excel- 
lent young  king,  377. 

Ly-san'dra,  Ptoleroy*s  daughter,  marries  Agatho- 
eles  son  of  Lysimachus,  iii.  318 :  after  the  murder 
of  her  husband  she  retires  to  SdeucnSj  and  en- 
rages him  to  make  war  against  Lystmaclras, 

fiV-si'a-des,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  renounces  his 
power  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  and 
makes  his  city  enter  into  the  Achiean  league,  iii. 
773 ;  the  Aobcans  make  nim  iheir  captain-gene- 
ral three  times  successively,  and  then  expel  him, 
374 :  he  is  killed  in  batUe.  385. 

uys'i-  as,  kinsman  of  Antiocnus  Epiphanes,  is  made 
ffovemor,  by  that  prince,  of  part  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  preceptor  to  Antiocnus  Epiphanes,  iv. 
136 ;  Antiochus  gives  liim  the  command  of  the 
army  against  the  Jews,  137 ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Judas  MaecalMeus,  139 ;  he  possesses  himself  of 
the  regency  during  tne  minorfty  of  Antiochus 
Eupator,  S» ;  the  government  of  Coeloeyria  and 
Palestine  is  given  to  him,  Ibid. ;  he  is  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabras,  SE96 ;  he  makes  peace  with 
the  Jews,  9S7 ;  he  Is  delivered  up  to  Demetrius 
Soter,  who  puts  Mm  to  death,  931. 

Ivsl-as,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  de- 
lved the  Laeedsmonians  near  the  islands  Arri> 
nuss,  an*!  at  Ms  return  was  condemned  to  cm, 
U.896,2». 

Lys'i-as  of  Byracnse,  Greek  orator,  goes  to  settle  at 
Thurium,  ii.  141 ;  he  raises  iWe  hundred  men  to 
idd  the  Athenians  against  the  tvrants,  943 ;  he 
earries  Socrates*  discourse  for  his  defence,  314; 
character  of  Lyslas*  style,  315. 

Lys'i-des  comman<te  the  Athenian  army  atCherc^ 
msa  ard  is  def^ted  bv  PbUip,  lU.  364. 

Ly-sima'chi-a,  a  city  of  Thrace,  iv.  37. 

Ly-slm'a-chus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains :  pro-, 
vmoes  which  fell  to  Mm  after  Alexander's  dMth, 
Hi.  989 ;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  Ptolmy 
•eleucas  and  Cassander  against  Antigonnsj  967; 
traitir  of  peace  becwam  toon  prtnces,  which  Is 


MA 

immediately  broken,  J73 ;  LysimfJios,  .  i^iwj. 
Cassandcr  and  belencus,  against  \otigoiius  aai 
Demetrius,  295 ;  they  divide  Alexaui)er*s  aapin 
among  them,  ibid. ;  alliance  jf  Lysimadnis  wHJI 
Ptolemy,  298 ;  he  takes  Macedonia  trom  Devie- 
tHus,  3U3  ;  and  divides  it  with  P>Trfau«,  3D«:  ht 
obliges  Pyrrhus  scon  after  to  quit  it,  365;  b» 
marches  against  Seleucus,  gives  him  bank  jsai 
Is  killed,  319. 
Ly-smi'a-chus,  Alexander's  peeeptor,  aoeomja 

nies  that  prince  hi  his  expedhioDs,  iiL  .  JX 
Ly-si-me'li'O,  a  marsh  near  Syracuse,  L'  19L 
Ly-sis'tra-ta,  comedy  of  Aristoiriianea*  ezinct  &«• 
«t.  i.  69 

MA 

M&:  .*a-bee8,  martyrdom  of  ihem,  iv.  133. 

Ma-ve-do'ui-a,  Macedonians,  kingdom  oif  Greece, 
i.  406 ;  origin  of  the  Macedonians,  410 ;  com- 
roencempiit  of  their  empire,  414 ;  kings  befioff 
Philip,  iii.  30 ;  reign  of  Philip,  39,  ft^c. ;  of  bii 
son  Alexander,  69;  Alexander's  successors  wbc 
reigned  in  Macedonia :  Cassaoder,  S96 ;  Phltiy 
his  son,  299 ;  Demetrius  Poliocertes,  3<K2 ;  Pyr^ 
rhus,  303;  Lysimachus,  305;  Seleiicas,  3UI; 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  390 ;  Sostbenes,  399 ;  An- 
tigonus  Gonntuf^  ^;  Demetrius  son  of  Antigo- 
nu5,  360;  Antigonus  Doeon,  363;  Philip  soa  of 
Demetrius,  397 ;  Perseus,  iv.  119;  Macedonia  k 
declared  free  by  the  Romans,  iv.  190;  and  tcm» 
tinie  siAer  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  9MI 

Ma-chan'1-daB  becomes  tyrant  of  pparia,  iU.  434; 
endeavours  lu  subject  Peloponnesus,  447  ;  Pby^ 
u<£men  marches  against  him,  ibid. ;  M»cbanidaB 
is  defeated  and  killed  In  battle,  44^^. 

Ma-da'thes,  governor  of  the  country  of  the  Uxiifbt 
Darius,  refuses  to  surrender  to  Alesardtr,  iii 
144  ;  that  ^  ince  subdues  and  forgiven  him,  ihid. 

Mor-ce'nas,  lavourite  of  .Augustus,  and  patron  of 
the  learned,  ii.  136. 

Ma'gas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  nroba 
ncahtft  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  caoMs  km 
self  to  t>e  declared  king  of  those  protiocet,  iii 
348;  he  cauera  overtures  of  aecotnmodaifoa  ID 
be  made  to  that  prince,  and  dies  during  the  scffr- 
tiatlnn,35]. 

Ma'gas  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Ptoleaiy  PhUo* 
pator,  iii.  405. 

Ma'gi,  directors  of  the  worship  of  the  Pernaaa, ' 
396 ;  their  religion,  397. 

Ma'gis-trate,  duty  of  a  magistrate,  Iv.  397. 

Mag-ne'si-a,  city  of  Caria  hi  Asia  Minor,  i.  99; 
Aruxerxes  gives  the  revMuea  of  it  to  lliemlaio^ 
cles,  11. 100. 

Ma'go,  CarthaglBian  general,  fo  sent  Into  Sidlyio 
make  war  against  Dionyslns  the  eUer,  iL  779 
atter  various  efforts  he  concludes  a  peace  wllft 
that  tyrant,  383 ;  loses  his  life  In  battle,  i.  1 71. 

Ma'go,  the  former's  son,  commands  the  aimy  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  gains  a  greM 
victory  over  Dl<myriiis  the  elder,  1. 176 ;  the  Cm^ 
tbaginlans  |daoe  him  at  the  head  of  thefr  troooi 
in  Sicily  against  Dionyihts  the  youBfer,  ITT; 
he  shamefully  abandons  the  cooqueM  of  Bkfc 
ibid. ;  he  returns  to  Carthage,  and  kills  bfaMiir 
throiuh  despair,  ii.  418. 

Ma'to,  Carthsiginian  general,  is  |riaced  at  the  bsai 
or  the  fleet  sent  to  aid  the  Romans  againii  1^- 
rhus,  tl84:  be  goes  to  ^rrrhus  In  order  to  aoimt 
his  designs  In  rrapect  to  Sicily,  ibM.,  ISS. 

Ma'go,  Hannfbars  brother,  carrieathe  news  of  that 
general's  victory  over  the  Romans  at  the  batilt 
of  Canne  to  Carthage  t.  994. 

Ma'go.  Carthaginian  gcnermi,  taken  priaoacr  tr 
Sanlinia,  i.  997. 

Ma-go'sa,  city  of  India,  beslsfed  md  taken  by  A^ 

exnnder,  iii.  180. 
i  Ma-harlwI.  Carthaginian  oflker,  advlna  BmnAii 
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yy  rjarcii  directly  lo  Rome,  after  the  b«tU«  of 
C«niuB,  i.  90. 

fclft-huia'ei:  vulgmr  report  coBMrnlog  bis  tomb,  UL 
3J3. 

Mal'U,  people  of  Indta,  their  ww  with  Alexander, 
m.  k9i ;  ibejr  mhinit  to  thit  prince,  103. 

aia-mer'tines,  people  originally  of  Italy,  telza  Mee- 
seiiia,  i.  186 ;  defeated  by  Pyrriiut,  iii.  337 ;  a 
divi«ioa  anoBf  them  occaaiOna  the  ArM  Punic 
Wdr,  i.  l&i.  iv.  311. 

Ma-iias'aab,  king  of  Jadah,  la  put  in  chain  by  the 
eenerato  of  Esartaaddon.  and  carried  captire  to 
Baby loD,  1. 986 ;  obtains  ok  Ubeny  and  ratnma  to 
Jenwalem,  IbkL 

Han-ci'nus  (T^)  the  consul,  Piso*s  lieutenant,  en- 
jfMoa  rashly  in  a  post,  from  whence  Sclpio  hxp- 
pilvcztricateahira,  i.  SS4. 

Mag  da-na,  daughter  of  Asiyages  king  of  the  Medes, 
is  ^ven  in  innmage  to  Cambyses  king  of  Per- 
sia, i.  308 ;  she  goes  to  Media,  and  carries  ber 
son  Cyhu  with  her,  309 ;  she  returns  Into  Persia, 
311. 

Man'da-niB,  an  Indian  philosopber,  refuses  to  ac- 
compaoy  Alexander,  ui.,180. 

Man-drocli-des,  young  Spartan,  supports  the  party 
of  Lysander  the  ephorus,  tlirough  xeal  for  the 
public  good,  iii.  377. 

Ma-ne'ihon,  Egyptian  priest,  author  of  the  history 
of  the  DynaMiesof  Egypt,  1. 198. 

Ma  ni-a,  wife  of  Zenis.  gorems  iEolia,  after  tbe 
death  of  ber  husband,  with  admirable  conduct, 
il  970;  she  Is  assaalnated,  with  her  son,  by  Mi- 
diw  ber  son-in-law,  971. 

Uanil'i-ns  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  ai^inst  Carthage 
in  the  btginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  i.  949. 

Ma-nil'i-us,  tribune  of  the  people,  prepares  a  de- 
cffce 
mies 
iv.  394,  395. 

Ua'nius  (Curluc,)  consul,  defeats  Pyrrhus,  and 
obliges  him  to  auit  Italy,  iU.  399. 

Ma'ni-us  (Aquilius,)  consul,  ends  tbe  war  with 
Aristonicus,  iv.  946 ;  and  enters  Rome  In  tri- 
umph, ibid. 

Man'Ii-us  rL.)  is  appointed  consul  with  Reguhis, 
i.  188 ;  they  Jointly  gain  a  great  victorv  over  the 
Carthaginians  near  Ecnome  in  £Ncilv,  ibid. ;  they 
go  to  Africa,  ibid. ;  Manlius  is  recalled,  Ibid. 

Man-ti-n«'a,  citv  of  Arcadia,  fkmous  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Epamlnondas  over  tbe  Lacedemonians, 
and  for  that  of  Pbiiopcamen  over  Machanidas 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  iii.  447. 

Miir-a-can'da,  capital  of  Sogdiana,  submits  to  Al- 
exander, ill.  163. 

.MaKa-tlion,  small  city  of  Attica,  fiunoua  for  the 
victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Persians,  ii. 
238. 

.Mar-cenus  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  ap- 


for  appointing  Pompey  to  command  the  ar- 
I  affainst  tiie  longs  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 


by  the  dreadful  machines  of  Archimedes,  obliges 
him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  398;  he 
undertakes  several  expeditions  in  Sicily.  399; 
he  makes  himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  means 
of  his  intelligence  in  it,  330 ;  be  abandons  the 
city  to  be  plundered^  333 ;  honours  which  he  pays 
to  the  memory  of  Archimedes,  ibid. ;  Marcellus, 
at  first  as  prvtor,  and  afterwards  as  consul, 
gains  several  advantages  over  Hannibal,  i-  997. 

Slar'el-us  (L.)  Roman  Iralgbt,  preserves  Spain  by 
bis  valour,  1. 998. 

Uar'ei-us,  ambassador  of  tbe  Romans  in  Oreece, 
has  an  Interview  with  Perseus  near  the  river 
Peneus,  iv.  154 ;  he  returns  to  Rome.  155 ;  he  is 
sent  again  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  there, 
1j6 

liar'c)  us  O^hilippus  <^)  consul,  charged  with  the 
wai  acrnat  Paneus^  iv.  164 :  advances  toward 


Macedonia,  ibid. ;  which  he  peaetra'.es  Imo,  aai 
takes  several  cities  there,  168,  Ax. 

Mar-do'nI-us,  son-in-law  of  Darios,  enters  Mace- 
donia, ii.  33'.  his  IU  success  obliges  Darius  to 
recall  him,  ibid  persuades  Xerxes  to  invada 
Oreece,  47 ;  Xerxes  chooses  him  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, 55 ;  and  leaves  him  with  a  numerous  army 
to  reduce  Oreece,  69 ;  makes  advantageous  o&rs 
to  the  Athenians,  7i ;  enters  Athens  and  bums 
it,  ibid. ;  defeated  and  killed  at  Platsa;,  78. 

Mare  of  Phidotas,  I.  57. 

Ma-ro-nc'a,  dnr  <^  Thrace ;  cmd  treatment  of  Jtg 
tababltants  \fy  PhlUp,  iv.  98. 

MaKri-ages,  laws  concaming  tbem  ioitlnttad  al 
Athens  and  Sparta,  i.  435. 

Ma-rl-am'ne,  marries  Herod  the  Uunwan,  ft.  SBOi 

Ma'rl-us,  lieutenant  under  Metellus,  supplants  that 
general,  and  causes  himself  lo  ble  appotuied  geni'- 
ral,  for  terminating  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  1. 
969,  whom  he  sets  Into  his  hands,  and  makeb  aa 
omameu  at  his  triumph.  Ibid. 

Bfa'ri-us  (MO  wot  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  iv.  350 : 
taken  Inr  Luculhis,  and  put  to  death,  3M 

Mar'seil-u-ans :  their  emrassy  to  Rome,  iv.  905; 
their  origin.  Ibid. ;  they  settle  In  Oaul,  ibid. ;  wis- 
dom of  their  government,  900, 907 ;  attadiment 
to  tbe  Romans,  306 ;  obtain  nace  for  Phocca, 
which  had  been  condemned  to  be  destroyed,  24C 

Mas-i-nis'sa,  king  of  Numidia,  espouses  the  parnr 
of  1 V  Romans  against  the  Cartliaginlans,  i.  931, 
947 ;  aids  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  iv.  153 ; 
marries  Sopbonisba,  ami  poisons  her,  i.  945 ;  con- 
tests between  him  and  tbe  Carthaginians,  whom 
he  defeats  in  battle,  ibid. ;  at  his  death  appoints 
Scipio  iBmilianus  gnardian  of  his  children,  St5. 

Masls'tus,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa.  is  one  of  the 
six  commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  II.  56 ; 
tragical  death  of  him  and  his  children,  83. 

Mas'sl-va,  Nnmhtlan  prince.  Is  murder^  In  the 
midst  of  Rome  by  Jugurtha*s  orders,  1.  967. 

Mas-tan'a-bal,  Mar  nissa's  son,  shares  the  kingdom 
of  Numidia  with  his  two  brothers,  1.  964. 

Mat-ta-nl'ah  is  placed  upon  the  thmne  of  Jndah. 
in  the  room  or  his  nephew  Jechoniah.  i.  989. 

Mat-ta-thi'as,  Jew,  refuses  to  obey  Anaocbus,  iv. 
139;  retires  wKh  his  family  to  avoid  the  persecu* 
tion.  Ibid. ;  his  death,  135. 

Ma'tho,  in  concert  with  Spendios,  causes  the  mer- 
cenaries to  revolt  against  the  Carthaginians,  1 
199;  he  Is  pUced  at  Oieir  head,  ibid. ;  takes  Han- 
nibal prisoner,  and  causes  bfm  to  be  banged  up 
in  the  mom  of  Spendius,  901 ;  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  executed,  909. 

Mau'so-ius,  king  of  Caria^enters  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Artaxerxes,  ii.  461 ;  he  subjects  the  Rho- 
dlans,  and  the  people  of  Cos,  iii.  13 ;  his  death 
honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  wife,  ibid.    * 

Ma-ze'us,  governor  of  Memphis  for  Darius,  aban- 
dons that  city  to  Alexander,  lit  199 ;  commands 
the  horse  for  Darius  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  138 
surrenders  himself  and  the  city  of  Babylon  lo 
Alexander,  140 ;  who  giveihim  the  govemmom 
of  Babylonia,  141. 

Maz'rus,  Macedonian  lord,  Is  appointed  goveniot 
of  the  ciudel  of  Susa  by  Alexander,  iii.  143. 

Meals :  public  ones  Instituted  at  Crete  and  Sparta, 
L  419,  II.  337. 

Me-de'a,  her  means  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  bet 
fathw ,  iv.  359,  ttn. 

Medfls,  ancient  people  of  Asia,  Inhabiting  Media, 
i.  999 ;  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  993, 
'294 :  empires  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  united, 
i.  350 :  revolt  of  the  Medes  agaliwt  Darius  No 
thus,  ii.  170 ;  that  prince  obliges  them  to  retort: 
to  their  doty ,  Ibid.;  manners  of  tbe  Medes,  L 
30(1;  mannar  In  which  they  contracted  ^liancos 
997. 

Me'dl-a,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Greater  Asia,  1.  ST 
dawilption  of  that  kingdom  by  Polvbius.  iii.  45t 
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Metl  i-cine:  origin  and  anUquitjof  medicine.  i.390 

Me'don,  son  of  Codnu,  ia  placed  at  tbe  head  of 
the  common  people  of  Atbena,  uuder  the  title  of 
orclion,  i.  413. 

Me  fia-ba'ies,  noble  Persian,  occaaions  the  miscar- 
rying of  tbe  enterprise  ot  tbe  Persians  against 
Noxos,  through  jealousy  of  Aristagoras,  iL  99. 

lie-ga-bjr'aus,  governor  of  Thrace  for  DariuSj  oc- 
casions the  permission  that  prince  bad  given 
Hysl^sun  to  build  a  city  in  Thrace  to  lie  revolted. 
U.  90 ;  he  sends  deputies.to  demand  earth  and 
iraier  of  Amyntas,  S7 ;  insolence  of  those  depu- 
Mes  nt  the  court  of  Amyntas,  and  revenge  taien 
of  liiem  by  the  sons  of  that  prince,  ibid. 

Ile-gi'lyy'sus,  son  of  Zopyrus,  is  one  of  the  six  ge- 
nerals in  tne  armv  of  Xerzea,  iL  56 :  discovers 
t]?o  plot  formed  bvArtabanes  against  Artazerzes, 
^04 ;  charged  with  the  war  agaust  tbe  Egyptians, 
106 ;  whom  be  subjects,  and  promises  to  spare 
their  lives,  107 ;  in  despair  on  seeing  the  Egyp- 
tians put  to  death,  contrary  to  tbe  faith  ot  treaty, 
revolts  against  Artaxerxea,  ibid. ;  defeats  two  ar- 
mies sent  against  him,  ibid. ;  restored  to  favour, 
and  returns  to  court,  )(£ ;  Artaxerxes^s  jealoufy 
of  Megabyzus  at  a  bunting-match,  ibid. ;  death 
of  Megabyzus,  ibid 

Meg'a-dea,  son  of  Aicmcon,  puts  himself  at  the 
hMd  of  one  of  the  factions  that  divided  Athens 
in  Solon's  time,  1.  437 :  his  marriage  with  Afo- 
rista,  daughtM  <t(  Clisthenes,  ibid. ;  drives  Pius- 
tratus  out  of  Athens,  and  soon  after  recalls  him, 
438 ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  Ibid. 

Meg-a'clesj  friend  of  Pyrrhus,  ill.  339 ;  that  prince 
in  a  battle  gives  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Mega- 
cles,  and  disguises  himself  in  his,  330.  Meg&cles 
is  wounded  and  unhoised  in  the  battle,  ibM. 

Me-ga-da'tes  is  appointed  viceroy  of  Syria  by  Ti- 

f [ranee,  and  governs  that  kingdom  fourteen  years, 
V.  963;  Tinunes  calls  him  from  thence,  369. 

Me-ga-le'as.  Philip's  general,  devotes  himself  to 
Apelles,  that  prince's  miidster,  iii.  419,  494 ;  he 
insults  Aratua,  in  concert  with  Leontius,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  a  feast,  493 ;  Philip  imprisons 
him,  and  then  sets  him  at  liberty,  ibid. ;  his  bad 
designs  against  Philip  are  discovered,  494 ;  he 
kills  himself  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  tbe  execution 
of  sentence  against  him,  496. 

Me-ga-i^p'o-lis,  city  of  Arcadia,  iii.  373;  Aratus 
makes  it  enter  into  the  Achean  league,  ibid. 

Me-ga'ra,  d^  of  Achaia,  i.  415,  Joins  the  Achsan 
league,  ill.  371. 

Me-ga'ra,  nsroe  of  one  of  the  qnmrten  of  tbe  city 
of  Carthage,  i.  954. 

Me-fls'to-nes,  Lacedemonian  captain,  is  sent  to  tbe 
aid  of  Argos,  where  he  ia  killed,  iii.  389. 

M^U'tus,  Athenian  orator,  accuses  Socrates,  ii. 
314 :  success  of  that  accusation,  he  is  condemned 
to  die,  310. 

Me'Ion,  Theban,  Is  appointed  Bcsotarch  with  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Charon,  ii.  430. 

Mem'non,  Khodlan,  constated  in  tbe  favour  of  O- 
cbus,  against  whom  be  bad  taken  arms,  iii.  19 ; 
advises  Darius'  generals  from  flgbting  tbe  battle 
of  the  GranicuB,  89 ;  defends  Miletjs,  and  Had- 
eaniassns  aeainst  Alexander,  03 ;  he  transports 
the  inhabitants  of  that  dty  to  the  island  of  Cos, 
93 ;  he  advises  Darius  to  carry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedonia, 94 ;  that  prince  gives  the  execution  of 
that  enterprise  to  him,  and  makes  him  generalis- 
simo, ibid. ;  Momnmi  besieges  Mytdene,  and  dies 
before  that  place,  95. 

Mem'non.  Mennoa'a  statue  fas  Thebais:  wonders 
reiated  of  It,  i.  98. 

Mem'pbis,  city  of  Egypt ;  its  foundation,  i.  130 ; 
taken  by  Camhyses,  361,  and  afterwards  by  Al- 
exander, ill.  199. 

Mem' phi-US,  son  of  Pbysron  and  Cleo|mtm,  ismui^ 
dered  by  his  father,  cut  in  pieces,  pnd  sent  to  his 
moiber,  K  990. 


Me-nan'der,  AtbeniaiL  colleague  to  Kielas  in ; 
ly,  ii.  109,  whom  be  loroes  to  engage  in  a ) 
in  which  he  is  worsted,  900,  &.c ;  panly  tbe  < 
of  the  Athenian's  defeat  near  iEgospotamos,  SK 

Me-nan'der,  comic  pget;  change  which  be  ma» 
duced  into  comedy,  i.  71. 

Me-uan'der,  one  of  Alexander*a  captains  j  provin- 
ces that  fell  to  bim  after  that  prinGe's  death,  iH 
S99. 

Men'des,  dty  of  Egypt,  ii.  960 :  a  prince  of  Urn 
city  disputes  the  crown  with  Nectanebia,  iMd. ; 
but  is  defeated  by  AgesUaus,  IMd. 

Me-nec'ra-ies,  ridiculous  vauiQr  of  that  pliyaiaaa, 
Ui.  79. 

Me-ne-la'us,  Ptolemy's  brother.  Is  defeated  by  D^ 
metrius,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Balamln,  iii. 
980,  to  whom  he  siurrenders  at  discretion,  and  k 
rdeased  without  ransom,  981. 

Me-ne-la'us  supplants  his  brother  Jaaoo,  higb-prieei 
of  the  Jews,  iv.  193;  Jason  drives  him  out  of  Je- 
rusalem, 125 ;  reinstated  by  Antiuchua,  126. 

Me' lies,  or  Mbrairo,  first  king  of  Egypt,  L  1^. 

Me'jion  commands  the  ThesMlian  troops  of  Cynii^ 
mmy  in  the  expedition  against  bis  brother  Ar 
laxerxes,  ii.  948;  seized  with  other  Greek  gen> 
raJb  by  treachery,  and  put  to  death,  2S0 ;  tUs  cha 
racter,  960. 

Me-nos'ta-nes,  nephew  of  Artazerzes  LongiiDaDaa. 
defeated  by  Megabyzus,  ii.  107. 

Men'tor,  Rhodian,  is  sent  by  Nectanebia  into  Pbo- 
nicia  to  support  the  rebels  there,  Ui.  15;  co» 
founded  on  the  approach  of  Ochua,  17 ;  be  p«^ 
the  city  of  Sidon  into  that  prince's  hands,  ifa^. , 
Ochus  gives  him  the  command  of  a  deiaclmcxt*. 
of  his  army  against  Egypt,  18 ;  Mentor's  acticM 
in  Egjrpt,  19 ;  Ochus  makes  bim  governor  of  9k 
the  coast  of  Ada,  and  declares  him  KencraUadaM 
of  all  the  troops  on  that  dde,  ibid. ;  Mentor's  con- 
duct in  bis  government,  ibid. 

Me-nyl'lus  commands  the  Macedonian  garrisoB  ia 
Munychia,  iii  936 ;  deprived  of  It  by  Cassander, 
949. 

Mer-ce-na'ries ;  their  war  with  tbe  CasthuJaiaB, 
i.197. 

Mer'ci-us,  Spaniard,  ddlvers  up  one  of  tbe  gates  of 
Syracuse  to  Marcellus  in  the  night,  iv.  3S. 

Mercu-ry,  to  whom  Egypt  was  wdebted  for  moai 
of  thdr  arts,  i.  131.  1^ 

Merm'na-des.  race  of  kings  of  Lydia,  I.  999. 

Me-ro'dacb-Bara-dan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  to  con 
gratulate  Hezekiah  upon  his  recoverv,  i.  984. 

Me'ro-e,  daughter  of  Oyrus,  and  wife  o^  her  broibei 
Camfc^ses,  L  363 ;  her  tragical  death,  364. 

Me-sa-ba'tes,  eunuch,  cuts  off  the  bead  and  hand 
of  Cyrus  tbe  Younger,  ii.  9S3 ;  punishment  in- 
flicted on  hhn  by  Parysatis,  909. 

Mes-se'ni-a,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  83. 

Mes-se'ni-ans ;  firet  war  with  the  Lacedrmooians 
1.  83;  whom  they  defeat  nea^boma,  84;  tbey 
submit  to  the  Lacedemonians, Ibid. ;  seomd  wai 
with  the  Lacedemonians.  86 ;  are  at  first  vlcte- 
rious,  ibid. ;  then  defeated,  87 :  and  entirely  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  88 ;  rrit<- 
stated  by  the  I'hebane,  ii.  439 ;  troubles  beiweea 
the  Messenians  and  Achcaiis,iv.  96;  tlie  Mease- 
nians  put  PhUopoemen  to  death,  97 ;  sobjectedby 
the  Achrans,  ibid. ;  fkiUt  of  the  Mc-at^ians. 
which  occasfoned  all  their  mir^ort onea,  H.  440. 

BTes-d'na,  or  Me»-sa'na,  dty  of  Sicily,  1. 186,  ii.  Igl 

Me-telHus  (L.)  consul,  commands  against  Jugurtha, 
i.  967;  supplanted  by  Marius,  968 ;  enters  Kom< 
in  triumph,  ibid. 

Me-teKIus,  (Q.  Ca^ilius)  Roman  imetor,  defeats 

Andriscus,  iv.  910,  ard  sends  him  to  R<mi)«>,  R^  i 

.  routs  another  adventurer,  named  Alexander,  ibid. 

Me-tlio'ne,  dty  of  Thrace,  destroyei  |y  Philip,  tt 
40. 

Me'thon,  astronomer,  cminlerftlta 
ii  161. 
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iLX-rotlo'ruSf  of  ScepaU,  ambawador  to  Tjcranea, 
.T.  363 ;  Mitbiidates  puti  bim  to  death,  3M. 

Met-ro-do'ruif  Athenian  painter  and  pbikMopber, 
given  to  iEmiiius  as  a  tutor  to  bia  sons,  Iv.  188. 

Ml-cip'sa  succeeds  his  father  Masinissa  in  the  kiag- 
dom  of  Numidia,  1.  964 ;  adopts  Jugurtba  his  ne- 
phew, and  maJces  him  co-heir  with  the  rest  o^ 
his  children,  965 ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Mtc'y-thus,  guardian  of  the  children  of  AnazUaus ; 
praience  of  his  administration,  iL  137. 

mnt  as,  son-in-law  of  Mania,  assassinates  his  mo- 
tber -in-law  and  her  son,  in  order  to  poasen  him- 
self of  her  riches  and  government,  11.  S71 ;  he  la 
deprived  of  them  by  DercyUidas,  ibid. 

Mi-le'tut,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  32 :  cruelties  conmiined 
there  by  Lyaander,  ii.  145 ;  besieged  bis  taken 
by  Alexander,  ill.  92. 

Imo,  champion  of  Crotona,  defeats  the  Sybarites, 
ii.  140;  the  extraordinary  strength  and  voracity, 
of  that  combatant,  143 ;  and  death,  144. 
^Uil-tho'cy-tes,  Thracian,  siter  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
surrenders  himself  to  Artaxerxes,  ii.  356. 

mi-tl'a-des,  Athenian  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  accompanies  Darius  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,  and  is  of  opinion  that  satis- 
faction ought  to  be  made  them,  ii.  25 ;  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians  into  Thrace  obliges  him  to 
abandon  the  Chersonesus,  whither  he  returns 
aoaa  after,  S7 ;  lie  settles  at  Athens,  34 ;  he  com- 
mands (he  army  of  the  Athenians,  and  gains  a 
ftmous  victory  at  Marathon  over  the  Persians, 
40 ;  moderate  reward  given  him  by  the  Athen- 
ians, 43 ;  he  sets  out  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted islands,  and  is  unsuccessful  in  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  ibid. ;  he  is  cited  to  take  his  trial,  and  has 
a  great  fine  laid  upon  him,  ibid. ;  not  being  able 
to  pay  it,  he  is  put  in  prison,  and  dies  there,  ibid. 

Min'da-rus,  Spartan  admiral,  is  defeated  and  killed 
in  a  battle  by  Alcibiades,  ii.  319. 

Mi-ner'va,  goddess,  i.  30 ;  feast  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  her,  ibid. 

Mines ;  product  of  mines  was  the  principal  riches 
of  the  ancients,  i.  157. 

Min'i»-ter ;  wise  lessons  for  one,  i.  438,  ii.  950, 377. 

Mi'nos,  first  king  of  Crete,  Ii.  336;  laws  instituted 
by  him  in  his  Kingdom,  337 ;  hatred  of  the  Athe- 
nian} for  Minos,  340 ;  cause  of  that  hatred,  ibid. 

Mi-nu'ci-us  (M.)  is  appoint/^]  master  of  horse  to 
Fabiud,  i.  310 ;  he  ^ins  a  slisht  advantage  over 
the  Carthaginians  in  that  dictator's  absence, 
which  procures  liim  equal  authority  with  the 
dictator,  SI ;  engages  with  disadvantages,  out  of 
which  Fabius  extricates  him,  ibid. ;  be  acknow- 
ledges his  fbult,  and  returns  to  his  obedience, 
IbiJ. ;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannc,  323. 

Mis'a-el,  one  of  the  three  young  Hebrews  preserved 
miraculously  in  the  furnace,  1.  289. 

Mi'thras.  name  given  the  sun  by  the  Persians,  il.  S40. 

Mith-ri  oa'tes  I.  king  of  Pontus,  i.  93  -,  that  prince 
subnets  to  Alexander,  and  accompanies  him  in 
hfai  expeditions,  iii.  93. 

Mltti-ri-da'tes  II.  king  of  Pontus,  escapes  to  avoid 
the  rage  of  Antigonus,  i.  93. 

Mlth-ri-da'tes  m.  king  of  Pontus,  addsCappadocia 
and  Papblagouia  to  his  dominions,  i.  93. 

Mith-ri  da'tes  IV .  king  of  Pontus,  1. 93.  ' 

Mlth-ri-da'tes  V.  sumaroed  Evergetes,  king  of  Pon- 
tus, aids  the  Romans  against  toe  Carthaginiaiis, 
1. 93 ;  the  Romans  reward  him  with  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, iv.  346 ;  his  death,  353. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  VI.  sumamed  Enoator,  ascends  the 
I  hrone  of  Pontus,  i.  93,  iv.  358, 341 ;  the  Romans 
ake Phn?|fla  from  himjibid. ;  he  possesses  hlna- 
self  of  Ciippadocia  and  Bithynia,  after  having  ex- 
pelled their  kings,  342 ;  he  gives  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  ibid. ; 
open  niptiire  between  Mhbridates  and  the  Ro- 
mans 343 ;  thai  prince  gains  some  advantages 
over  tJ)e  Romans.  344 ;  he  causes  all  th«  Romans! 


and  Italians  in  Asia  Minor  to  be  massacred  in  o» 
day,  ibid  ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Ativans 
345 ;  two  of  his  generals  arc  defeated  by  Sylla 
340 ;  and  himsejf  by  Fimbria,  351 ;  his  fleet  is  alM 
twice  beaten,  ibid. ;  he  has  an  interview  witb 


Sylla,  and  concludes  i  ^>ace  witn  t  he  Romara,  353  -, 
second  war  of  the  Romans  witn  Mithridates  undei 
Murena,355;  it  continues  only  three  years,  ibid. ; 
he  makes  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  356 ;  he  prepares 
to  renew  the  war  with  the  Komana,  ibid. ;  be 
seizes  Paphlaconia  and  Bithynia,  ^7;  the 
Romans  send  Lucullus  and  Cotta  against  him, 
ibid. ;  Mithridates  defeats  Cotta  by  sea  and  land, 
ibid. ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Cvzicum,  ibid. ;  Lih 
cullus  obliges  him  to  raise  it,  and  defeats  hit 
troops,  358 ;  he  takes  the  field  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Lucullus,  350 ;  he  is  entirely  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly,  ibid. ;  he  sends  orders  to  liii 
sisters  and  wives  to  die,  360 ;  he  retires  to  Ti- 
granes his  son-in-law,  3G1 ;  Tigranes  tends  him 
back  into  Pontus  to  raise  troops,  364 ;  he  endea- 
vours to  console  Tigranes  after  his  defeat,  3C6i 
those  two  princes  apply  In  concert  to  raitnng  new 
forces,  367 ;  they  are  defeated  by  Lucullus.  369 ; 
taking  advantage  of  the  misunderetiandhig  in  the 
Roman  army,  he  recovers  all  his  dominions,  37D' 
he  is  defeated  on  several  occasions  by  Ponipey, 
374 ;  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  find  an  asylum 

■  with  Tigranes  bis  son-in-law,  375 ;  he  retires  into 
the  Bosphorus,  377 ;  he  puts  his  son  Xiphares  to 
death,  378 ;  he  makes  propoeals  of  peace  to  Pom- 
pey,  which  are  rejected,  349  ;  i^o  loims  the dedgn 
ofattackingthe  Romans  InLaly,  ibid. ;  Phamacea 
makes  the  army  revolt  against  Mithridates,  who 
kills  himself,  .180;  character  of  Mithridates,  ibid. 

Mith-ri-da'tesl.  king  of  the  Parthians,  defeats  De- 
metrius, and  takes  him  prisoner,  iv.  940;  he 
carries  that  prince  Into  his  klnftdom.  and  jives 
him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  roarriage,  $tO. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  II.  sumamed  the  Great,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Partliia,iv.  350;  he  re-establishes  Ai>- 
tiochus  Euselies,  361 ;  he  sends  an  ambassador 
to  Sylla  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Roroana, 
883  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  111.  King  of  Parthla,  Iv.  284 ;  Orodea 
his  brother  dethrones  and  puts  him  to  deAth,  ibid. 

Mith-ri-da'tes,  Persian  lord,  boasts  of  having  given 
Cyrus  the  Younger  his  mortal  wound,  ii.  S53 ; 
Parytatis  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  968. 

Mith-ri-da'tes,  eunuch  and  great  chamberlain  of 
Xerxes,  makes  himself  an  accomplice  in  the  mvt- 
der  of  that  prince,  il.  94 ;  he  Is^t  to  death  bf 
the  punishment  of  the  troughs,  97. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  of  Pergamus  brings  troops  to  OMW 
in  Egypt,  Iv.  393. 

Mith-ro-bar-za'nes,  favourite  of  Tigrsncs  is  sent 
against  Lucullus,  iv.  364 ;  himself  and  his  troo  is 
are  cut  to  pieces,  ibid. 

Mit-y-lene,  capital  of  the  isle  of  LesVw,  i.  400 ; 
that  city  Is  taken  by  the  Athenians,  U.  ISO. 

Mna-slp'pus  is  sent  with  a  fleet  by  the  LacedatBKK 
nians  to  retake  Coreyra  from  the  Aiheniaaa,  i. 
432 ;  he  Is  killed  in  a  bntUe,  ibid. 

Mnas-ki'res ;  king  of  the  Parthians,  iv.  284. 

Mne'vis,  name  of  the  ox  adored  In  Egjrpt,  L  lOH. 

Mod'es-ty :  traces  of  it  among  the  ancients,  I.  Ml ; 
it  was  absolutelv  neglected  at  Sparta,  1. 4S9. 

^Moe'ris,  king  of  Egypt,  1. 130;  famous  lake  inafc 
by  him,  102 

MoMoch,  name  given  Saturn  in  Scripture,  1. 151. 

Mo'lo  is  made  governor  of  Media^  Antiochustbc 
Great,  iii.  4(X) ;  he  makes  hinifielf  sovereign  hi 
his  province.  Ibid. ;  but  t>eihg  defeated,  he  kiOi 
himself  in  despair,  403. 

Mon'ar-chy ;  original  design  of  monarchy,  1.  ^94  , 
the  best  form  of  govemirent,  1.  36B.  

Mon'i-ma  of  Ionia ;  Mithridates  carHea  htt  wMI 
him  in  his  train,  iv.  344 ;  she  marries  thatprinos 
360 ;  tragical  death  of  that  prineea,  VM, 
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Mon'u-uc'UiK  ertxled  t^y  the  aucionu  for  thoM  wba 
died  (or  their  country,  ii.  41,  61;  wUat  kind  of 
monuinenu  itie  most  durable,  134. 

Mo-ty'a,  cliy  of  Sicily,  i.  169. 

Mum'nriies,  of  F.{(yp%  i.  1 VJ. 

Mum'mi  us,  couaul,  is  charged  with  the  war  in 
Acliaia,  iv.  *21*2 ;  defeats  the  Acbsana,  214 ;  takes 
Corimh.  aid  deiiiolishe»  it^il>id;  preaervea  the 
tftbtue  of  PhilopiBinen,  ^il6 ;  hisdisinterestedneM, 
Ibid. ;  i.'iiterH  Rome  in  triuniph,  317  ;  goos  on  an 
einliaaty  iatt>  B^ypt,  Asia,  and  Greece,  ^^43. 

Mu-r(;'iia  oiiinia'tdd  tiie  left  wing  of  Sylla'a  anny 
ni  tlie  battle  of  Clieronea,  iv.  349 ;  Sylia,  on  aet- 
itii^  out  for  Rome,  leaves  him  the  government  of 
A^ia.  354 ;  be  iiiakca  war  against  Mitbridates, 
355 ;  and  is  defeated,  ibid. ;  w\*  receives  tbo  bo- 
iinur  of  a  triumph,  ibid. 

Mu^tc'utn -.  acadomy  of  the  learned,  instituted 
under  iWat  name  at  Alexandria,  ill.  308 ;  descrip- 
tion oi^ih&t  building  called  Museum,  309. 

Mu-8i-<;aii'ui,  Indian  prince ;  subjected  by  Alexan* 
der,  iii.  195. 

Mu'sic  ■  to  what  perfection  carried  by  the  ancients, 
i.  389;  considered  by  the  Greeks  an  essential 
part  in  the  education  of  youth,  ii.  353 ;  theatre  of 
music  at  Athens,  ii.  119 ;  prize  of  music  institu- 
ted at  tbe  feast  of  Panathenea  by  Pericles,  1. 
31. 

Myc'a-Ie,  promontory  of  loniBf  where  the  Greeks 
obtain  a  famous  victofy  orer  tbe  Persians,  ii. 
89. 

Myc-^'nie,  city  of  Argos,  1.  41S ;  kings  of  Mycenc, 
ibid. 

Mye-e-ri'nus,  king  of  Egypt,  1. 136 ;  mildness  of  his 
reign,  ibid. 

Bf  yr  on,  Athenian  sculptor,  1. 50. 

My-ron'i-des,  general  of  the  Athenians,  defeats  the 
Spartans  uearTanagra  in  Bowtia,  11. 115. 

Myrto,  supposed  second  wife  of  Socrates,  from 
whom  he  had  much  to  iufr.:r  it.  304. 

Mys-cei'lus,  Achcaa  go^ieril  founder  of  Crotona, 
Ii.  140. 

Hys'te-ries:  feasts  of  thp  less  and  greater  myste- 
ries, celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres 
Eleusina,  1. 33. 

N  A 

Nabar-za'nes,  general  of  the  horse  in  the  army  of 
Darius,  perpetrates  a  horrible  crime  upon  tbe 
pen>nn  of  that  prince,  IIL  148;  he  retires  into 
Hyrcania,  149  ;  he  surrenders  himself  to  Alex- 
4uider  upon  his  promise,  154. 

M,Vbis  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta,  iv.  450 ;  in- 
stances of  bis  avarice  and  cruelty,  36, 450, 451 ; 
Philip  puts  Argps  Into  his  hands  by  way  of  de- 
posit, 3^  :  Xabis  declares  for  tbe  Romans  against 
I  hat  prince,  37 ;  the  Romans  declare  war  agains^ 
him,  40;  U.  Flaminius  marches  against  him, 
h»i  1. ;  be^ie^es  him  in  Sparta,  41 ;  obliges  him  to 
demand  peace,  43 ;  and  grants  it  him,  ibid. ;  Na- 
his  breaks  the  treaty,  47 ;  he  is  defeated  M'  Phi- 
loirpmon,  .V) ;  and  obliged  to  shut  himself'^  up  in 
Sparta,  ibM. ;  be  is  killed,  53. 

Nab-o-nas'sar,  <»r  B«»r*-M  >.  Hng  of  Babylon,  i.  284. 

N^aU-o-po-las'sar,  king  of  r>aby Ion,  joins  with  Cy- 
axHrex  kins  of  MfHlia,  besieges  and  entirely  ruio^ 
Xintjvnh.  t  28T  ,  he  associates  his  son  Nebucho^ 
don<'<)n.'  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sends  him 
It  V.w  hnn  o||n  army  against  Nechao,  ibid. ;  1^ 
death,  ibic     ^ 

Naph'tha,  kind  of  bitumen  very  combustible,  iii. 
140. 

Mar-a-va'«ua,  X  -roidian  lord,  joins  Barca  in  the 
war  with  the  'i.-ercenvies,  L  800. 

*?avy,  n  ival  atfaii  n  of  the  and  snt  ,  Ii.  359 

Nau-pac  rum,  ciry  of  K  fia,  i.  40  ^ ;  taken  by  Ari- 
•lum  iv.  r>1 
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Nax'o),  island,  uue  of  the  Cyciaded,  ii.  98 ; 
tion  th<*re  occa>ioiio  the  reroll  uf  the 
against  Darius,  ibid 

Ne-ap'o-lts,  quarter  of  tbe  city  of  Syracne  m 
led,  ii.  101. 

Ne-ar'chus,  officer  ^^f  Alexander,  surveys  tlie 
from  the  Indus  t»  Jie  bottom  or ihe  P*>nnangBlplii, 
iii.  197 ;  he  succeeds  in  his  euw-rpri«e,  iUd. 

Neb'u-cbod-o  no  sor  1.  or  SaosuocLuiua,  kn^  of 
Nineveh,  i.  387 ;  attacked  by  Piiraorles  kiof  of 
the  Medcs,  396 ;  whom  bo  defeats  and  pals  lo 
deatli,  287,  296 ;  sendK  HoJGferu?^,  with  a  puw 
erful  army  to  revenge  him  upon  tlie  people  who 
had  refused  him  wk!,  ibid. ;  taiite  defeat  o{  Ibb 
army,  ibid 

Neb'u-chod-o-no'sor  D.  is  assoclattd  in  the  >i&pirr 
of  Assyria  by  Nabopolasur,  i.  S^,  143 ;  defeats 
Nechao,  and  conquers  Syria, and  IPale^rtne, 388 
taliee  Jerusalem,  makes  himself  master  of  it,  mxA 
carries  away  a  great  number  of  Jews  to  Baibykm, 
ibid. ;  reii^ns  alone  after  the  death  of  his  fmtt&, 
ibid. ;  his  first  dream,  marches  against  Jent^alan, 
takes  it,  and  takes  away  all  iu  treacuces,  389 ;  de- 
feats the  army  of  Pbaraoh  king  of  Egypu  rouras 
to  Jerusalem,  and  demolislies  its  forUikatioda, 
144,  389 ;  besieges  Tyre,  and  takes  it,  3S0 ;  be 
makes  himself  master  or  ^ypt,  where  he  takes 
grea:  spoils,  his  second  dream,  890 ;  be  is  reduced 
to  Uie  condition  of  a  beast  ~9I ;  be  recoveca  his 
forinir  shape,  re-ascends  tho  throne,  and  diea, 
ibid. 

Ne-cha'o,  king  of  Elgypt,  i.  141 ;  he  undenakei  to 
open  a  communication  bctweeii  the  Nile  and.  tbe 
Red  Sea,  ibid. :  able  navigaiocs  by  bb  oo^r  ob- 
dertake  to  sail  round  Africa,  arwl  happily  eflect 
it.  ibid. ;  marches  against  ibe  Babyloniuis  mad 
Medes  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  Ibid. ;  de 
feats  Joeiah  king  of  Jndab,  who  opposed  Us 
march,  ibid. ;  beats  the  BabyloniAns,  nkes  Ow- 
chemisb,  and  returns  into  his  kingdom*  1^ ;  oa 
his  way  he  goes  to  Jerusalem}  depiiives  Jeboabax 
of  the  crown,  and  gtves  it  to  JehoiaUm,  JUA ; 
conquered  by  Nebucbodonoeor,  who  retakes  Car- 
chemish,  387 ;  his  death,  143. 

Nec-ta-ne'bis  is  placed  by  the  revolted  EnrpiiaaB 
upon  the  throne  of  Ecypt  in  HSk  room  of  Tacbos, 
ii.  360 ;  he  is  supported  by  AgeaUaus,  ibid.;  by 
bbi  aid  he  reduces  tlie  party  of  the  prince  of 
des,  ibid.,  not  being  able  to  defend  idoiself 
Ochus,  he  escapes  into  Ethiopia ,  frpm 
he  never  returns,  iii.  18. 

Ne-he-mi'ah,  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxea,  ob 
tains  permissiflfl  lo  return  to  Jerusalem,  aad  t* 
rebuild  iu  fortifications,  ii.  109 ;  be  aoqaits  hbn- 
»elf  of  his  commission  with  incredible  seal,  Bid. 

Nc'le-us  of  Scepsis,  to  wiuun  Tbeopbtsstiis  bad 
left  the  works  of  Aristotle,  iv.  354. 

Ne-ine'a,  games  instituted  near  that  dqr.  t  44. 

Ne'o-las,  brother  of  Malo  and  Alexander,  brtafi 
the  latter  the  news  of  Blalo*s  defeat  by  Aitf^ 
ch:.s,  and  then  kills  himself  through  des^  'i  %. 
4u3. 

Ne-op-tol'e-mus,  one  of  Alezand»*fl  eaptaim.  pia 
vinces  that  feli  to  him  after  the  deiadi  or  tbM 
prince,  iii.  339 ;  he  joins  Antipater  and  Cratcrai 
aiialust  Perdirxas  and  C<iiiiene8,d43;  bamarcbv 
with  Craterus  tgainst  the  latter,  ibid. ;  la  kIBei 
in  a  battle,  ibid. ;  character  of  NeoptolaDus,Mfi: 

Ne-op-t(  I'e-mus,  uncle  of  Pyrrbus,  retgnsin  Epiras 
in  Ilia  nephew's  place,  i.  94 ;  Pyrrhue  c auese  Urn 
to  be  kiUed,  95.    . 

Ne-op-tore-mus,  Ore«^k  poet,  Ul.  78. 

Ner-i-gli/sor,  conspires  against  EritaDerodacb  khtg 
of  Assyria,  and  reigns  in  Ids  stead,  t  39! :  be 
makes  war  against  Uie  Medes,  and  b  itilled  In  a 
battle,  319. 

Ne'ro  (O.  Claudius,^  consul,  lults  his  province,  aad 
makes  haste  to  join  his  colleague.  In  order  M 
their  attadcins  Aitdnibal.  t  fSM 
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rf«  fl-iit,  Roman  oOcar,  suipriMi  Pbilip't  camp 
near  Appollonia  in  the  night,  iii.  490. 

Ni-can'dor  Is  deputed  by  tbe  ifitolians  to  PhlUp,  iv. 
46 ;  be  endeavours  to  «igafe  that  prince  to  Join 
Antlocbus  against  ttie  Romans,  ibid. 

Ni-«a'uor,  officer  in  Alexander's  armv :  rasli  bold* 
ness  whic>i  cosu  bim  his  life,  iii.  1^ 

Ni'<*a'nor.  TaMander's  brotlier,  b  put  to  death  by 
Oylmpias,  iii.  S57. 

Jli-ca'nor,  governor  of  Media,  surprised  in  bis  camp 
by  Bel  !ucus,  and  obliged  to  fly,  iiL  271 ;  be  is 
Itilled  in  a  batUe,  283. 

ffi-ea  nor,  officer  of  Seieucus  Ceraunus,  poisons 
hiiu,  iii.  399;  and  is  put  to  death  by  Achcus,  ibid. 

Ni-cn'nor,  lieutenant-general  ot*  Antiochus  Epipha- 
neR,  marches  against  the  JeWit,  and  is  defeated 
by  Judu  Haccalieus,  iv.  137,  138 ;  Demetrius 
Soter  sends  him  with  an  army  into  Judea  to  as- 
sist AkimuB,  331 ;  and  is  killed  in  batUe,  ibiJ. 

Ni-C0'a,  built  by  Alexander,  wliere  he  bad  de- 
feated Poms,  Ui.  186 

Nic'i-as,  general  of  tie  Athenians,  makes  them 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians,  11. 
175;  opposes  tlie  war  of  Sicily  in  vain,  182;  he 
is  appointed  general  with  Lainachus  and  Alci- 
blades,  ibid. ;  bis  condua  on  arriving  in  Sicily, 
187 ;  after  some  expeditions,  he  forms  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  194  ;  the  ci^  is  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, 196 ;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  changes  the 
face  of  affairs,  ibid. ;  Nicias  writes  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  state  of  his  condition,  and  to  demand  a 
rtinforcement,  196;  two  colleagues  are  appointed 
him,  199 ;  they  compel  bim  to  engage  in  a  see- 
Aght,  in  which  he  Is  defeated,  905 ;  as  is  also  bis 
land  array,  ibid. ;  be  hazards  anotbar  sea-fight, 
and  is  again  defeated,  905, 906 ;  he  deteraiines  to 
letire  by  land,  207;  he  Is  reduce  to  surrender  at 
diMretion,  20B ;  he  Is  condemned  to  die,  and  exe- 
cuted, 309. 

Nic  i-as,  treasurer  to  Perseus,  throws  the  treasures 
of  Perseus  into  the  sea  bv  his  order,  iv.  160;  yet, 
for  that  act,  he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Ni'co-clcf  son  of  Bvagoras  of  Saiamin,  11.456 ;  his 
admirable  character.  Ibid. 

Nrco-cies,  king  of  Papbos,  submits  to  Ptolemy,  iU. 
960 ;  be  makes  an  alliance  secretly  with  Antigo- 
nus,  and  kills  himself,  ibid. 

Ni'eo-cles,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  expelled  by  Aratus, 
iii.  3G5. 

Ni-co[ge-nes,  in  whose  boose  Themlstocles  resides 
at  iBgca,  supplies  hb  guest  with  the  means  of 
)ing  to  the  court  of  Persia  in  safety,  U.  96,  99. 
-co-la'us,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  refuses  to 
desert  with  Theodotus,  wad  continues  to  adhere 
to  Ptolemy,  lit.  406. 

Ni-co-la'us,  veneraUeoM  man,  pleads  in  behalf  of 
the  Athenian  generals,  ii.  909. 

Ni-com'e-des  i.  king  of  Blthynia,  builds  Nicome- 
dla,i.99. 

Ni-com'e-des  II.  aon  of  Pmsias  Una  of  Bithynia, 
goes  to  Rome,  iv.  904;  he  kiUs  hu  fkther,  who 
bad  given  orders  to  kill  him,  and  reigns  in  bis 
•tead,  ibid. ;  sets  up  a  child  under  the  name  of 
Ariarathes,  and  causes  the  kingdom  of  Cappado- 
eia  to  be  demanded  fir  him  of  the  Romans,  304, 
341 ;  bis  death,  343. 
fl-com'e  des  UI.  ascends  tbe  throne  of  Bithynla. 
and  is  dethroned  by  Mlthridates,  but  reinstated 
by  the  Romans,  iv.  343,  Ice. ;  again  expelled  by 
Mlthridates,  344;  Sylla  reconciles  |i  mwith  Mltb- 
ndates,  who  restores  bim  his  dominions,  353 ; 
Nlcomedes,  in  gratitude,  at  his  death,  leaves  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs,  368, 356. 

'  Nf  con,  athleta,  adveitore  that  happened  to  his 

statue,  il.  419. 
Nt-cos'tra-tus,  of  Argot,  general  In  tbe  army  of 

Ochus,  in  Egypt,  lU.  17. 
m-oos'tra-tus,  Achcan.  defeats  tbn  troopi  of  An- 
i.atCorintii,tT.3JI 
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Ni-be'us,  son  of  Codrus.  settles  in  Asia  Minor,  I 
415. 

Nile,  river  of  Africa ;  its  sources,  L  103 :  catnracti 
of  the  Nile,  ibid. ;  causes  of  its  inundation,  104 
time  that  its  inundaiion  coniinues,  ibid. ;  mea* 
sure  ur  depth  of  its  Inundation,  ibid. ;  canals  ut 
tlie  Nile,  105 ;  doable  prospect  occasioned  by  the 
Nile,  107;  canal  of  communication  between  the 
two  seas  by  the  Nile  ibid. 

Nim'rod,  founder  of  tbe  Assyrian  empire,  i.  3T9; 
history  confounds  him  vrttb  his  son  Ninus,  ibid.* 
the  Scripture  places  him  very  near  Abraham,  fo. 
what  reason,  273. 

Nin'e-veh,  dty  of  Assvria4  Its  foundation,  L  973; 
description  of  that  city,  ibid. ;  kinfpi  of  Nin«veJI 
364;  its  destruction,  387. 

Ni'nus,  king  of  Assyria,  of^n  confounded  wltb 
Nimrod,  i.  973 ;  builds  Nineveh,  374 ;  conquen 
the  Bactrians,  marries  Semiramis,  has  a  sor  bf 
her,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

NinVas,  son  of  Niuus,  reigns  in  Assyria,  i.  981; 
efleminacy  and  sloth-  of  that  prince,  ibid. 

Ni-toc'ris,  queen  of  Babylon,  1.  301 ;  inscrq>tkmott 
her  ton^b,  392. 

No-am'n>cn,  famous  city  of  BIgypt,  1. 138. 

No'mi,  or  governments  of  Ecypt,  1. 97. 

Nu-mid'i-ans,  people  of  Africa,  whose  prindpil 
force  consisted  in  cavalry,  i.  344. 

Nyp'si-us,  general  of  Dlooysias  tbe  yonnger,  ra- 
lieves  tbe  citadel  of  Syracuse,  cloeely  iMsieged  bf 
the  Syracusans,  11.  405 ;  he  bums  and  pluaden 

KrtofthecityofSyraciises406;  Dioaysius driven 
n  out  of  Syracuse,  of  which  he  badmade  hfan 
self  master,  41$. 
Ny'sa,  a  c4^  of  India,  supposed  to  be  built  by  Ban 

chus,  in  honour  nf  his  nurse,  iii.  179. 
Nys'sa,  sister  of  Mfthridatcs^  falls  into  the  haadi  of 
Luoulltts,  Iv.  360. 

OR 

O-be'd  enee:  model  of  It  to  the  Spartan  youth,  L 
431, 427;  meant  for  obtaining  voluntary  obedi- 
ence, i.  313. 

Ob'e-lisks  of  Egypt,  i.  99. 

(ycha,  sister  o(A)ohus,  Is  bwied  alive  by  hit  order . 
iii.  7. 

cyehos  takes  the  naoM  of  Darius,  from  having  p«l 
a  stop  to  tbe  insolence  of  Smetdls  the  Maglan, 
ii.  9.    SeeDarluti.     • 

(ychnt,  son  of  Artaxerxea  Longimanns,  marchea 
at  tlie  head  of  a  great  army  against  Sogdianua, 
ii.  167;  whom  he  takes  and  pots  to  death,  168^ 
be  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  changes  Idt 
name  from  Ochus  to  I>arius,  imd.— See  Daitat 
Nothot.  # 

0'chus,son  of  Artaxerxet  Mnamon,  opens  his  wav 
to  the  empire  by  the  murder  of  hit  brother,  tt 
469 ;  be  ascends  th«  throne  of  Persia,  and  taken 
tlie  name  of  Artaxerxet,  lit.  7 ;  cnielties  wtrieb 
beeommitSTibld.;  sncoeesAil  expedition  iMpintt 
PhcBnida,  15.  k,c. ;  Cvtrus,  ibid. ;  and  Egypt, 
18;  he  abandons  himself  to  pleasures,  19';  pol- 
toned  by  Bagoas,  ibid. 

Oc-u'vi-a,  wl&w  of  MarcelluB,  and  sister  of  ypanf 
Cesar,  marries  Antony,  iv.  396 ;  she  leaves  Romt 
to  go  to  him,  and  arrives  at  Athens,  399 ;  Antony 
fomds  her  to  eome  any  fttther,  and  she  retumt 
to  Rome,  IMd ;  affrom  wMch  she  receives  from 
Antony,  409. 

Oe-ta'vi-us  (Cn.)  prctor,  commands  the  Roman 
fleet  against  Pereeus,  Iv.  173, 174, 176. 18S;  meant 
which  he  uses  to  make  that  pi  )ne«  qui)c  the  island 
of  Samothracia,  wlrich  was  deemed  a  sacred  and 
invioIal>le  asyliun,  185 :  Perseus  puts  himself  into 
bis  hands,  Im ;  Octavlus  receives  th Aionoar  of 
a  txkanvh  193 ;  he  is  sent  into  Syria  asunihataa- 
dor,  396;  where  be  It  murdered,  330 :  tlittenatt 
tract  sttatna  tn  bin,  IMd. 
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Oe-U  vi-iuh  the  lieutenant  of  Cramit,  endeaToun 
lu  vain  lo  console  him  for  liif  defeai,  ir  ^83 ;  in 
Ilia  intervtew  wiUi  Surena.  he  ia  Irtlled,  2U6. 

O  de  on,  theatre  of  mueic,  119. 

(£-ba'ree,  Dariiv'  groom,  to  whom  by  addret«  he 
iocures  the  crown  of  Penia,  i.  368. 

(E-ba'sua,  Persian  lord,  cruelly  uied  hy  Darius,  ii. 
S3. 

Cyu-gar-chv,  what  it  is,  i.  837. 

d-tha'ces,  king  o!  Colchis,  is  subdued  by  Pompey, 
and  serves  as  an  oAament  in  his  tiiumph,  iv. 
381. 

0-lym'pi-ads,  their  epoch,  i.  413. 

O  lym'pi-as,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  is  married 
to  king  PnlUp,  and  lias  by  hlni  Alexander  tbt* 
Great,  ili.  35 ;  FhiHp  repudiates  her,  09 ;  Alexan- 
der carries  her  to  Epiruis,  ibid. ;  Polysperchon  re- 
calls her,  and  divides  the  government  with  her, 
348 ;  she  causes  Aridcus  and  his  wife  to  be  put 
to  death,  357;  Cassander  braieges  her  in  Pydna, 
takes  tier  prisoner,  and  puts  her  to  death,  258. 

0-lym'pi-a.  city  of  Elia,  famoun  for  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  1.  44. 

0-lym'pi-a,  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  (»f  Syra- 
cuse, 11. 191. 

O-lyro'plc,  solemn  games  of  Greece,!.  44 ;  ladies  ad- 
mitted to  them,  45. 

O-lyn'thus,  city  of  Thrace,  11.^3;  the  Lacedcmo- 
niaus  declare  war  aninst  it,  ibid. ;  it  la  obliged 
to  surrender,  4St5 ;  Olynthus,  upon  the  point  of 
being  besieged  by  Philip,  implores  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  ul.  43 ;  Philip  makes  himself  master 
^  that  city  by  the  treascm  of  two  of  its  citizens, 
and  plunders  it,  46. 

O-ne-sic'ri-tus,  philosoi^er  and  historian ;  Alexan- 
der deputes  him  to  the  Brachroans,  to  engage 
them  to  Join  his  train,  ill.  180 ;  he  can  prevail 
upon  none  of  them  to  do  so,  except  Calanus,  ibid. 

O-nes'i-rous  tries  to  dissuade  Perseuf  from  making 
war  with  the  R<Mnana,  quits  Us  party  and  retires 
to  Rome,  iv.  170. 

0-nl'as,  son  of  Jaddus,  hIrii-nileBt  of  the  Jews, 
succeeds  his  tether,  lii.  S45 ;  bis  death.  W7. 

O  ni'as,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  venerable  for  bis 

Eiety,  iv.  119 ;  reAnes  Heliodorus  the  treasures 
1  the  temple  of  Jenualem,  ibid. ;  deposed  by  Ja- 
son his  brother,  ISS ;  his  death,  193. 

0-ni'as,  son  of  the  former,  retires  into  Enrpt,  and 
builds  a  temple  there  for  the  Jews,  iv.  W. 

O-no-mar-chus,  brother  of  PhUoneJuf,  general  of 
the  Phoceans,  takes  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  nroops  in  his  steaa,  iii.  40 ;  he  Is  defeated  by 
PbiUp,  and  kUled  in  the  battle,  41;  bU  body  is 
fimened  to  a  gibbet,  ibid. 

O-no-mas'tes,  governor  of  Thraee  for  Philip,  exe- 

*  cutestlie  cruel  decree  V  that  {Hlnce  against  the 
peo|rie  of  Maronea,  iv.  03. 

0-phel'las,  governor  of  L!bya  and  Cjrrenaica,  re- 
Tolui  against  Ptolemy,  lii.  975 ;  be  suffeis  himself, 
to  be  seiinced  by  Antbodes.  and  carries  his  troopt 
mto  the  country  of  the  Caitnaginians,  875,  i.  183 , 
they  put  him  to  death,  183. 

Oph'n,  king  of  Enrpt— flee  Apriea. 

Op'pl-us,  procoasul,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Mithridatea,  iv.  344. 

Or'a-cles :  fkmous  ones  of  antionlty,  i.  37 ;  of  Do- 
dona,  ibid. ;  of  Trophonius  in  BoBOtia,  38 ;  of  the 
Branchidc,  Ibid. ;  of  Claros,  ibid. ;  of  Delphos, 
ibid. ;  their  usual  character,  39 ;  whether  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  devils,  or  to  the 
knavery  of  man,  41. 

O  ra'tiona.  funeral,  made  for  those  who  had  died 
fighting  fbr  their  country,  11. 148. 

(Va-tor,  qualitv  roost  essential  to  an  orator,  lii. 
21.  fcc. 

CVchestra,  part  of  the  tA*atre  of  the  ancients,  1. 73. 

Or  cho-mo'nos,  plain  of  Bcsotla,  ft  here  Sylla  de- 
feated Archdans,  Iv.  350. 

Q-res'tei,  son  and  suoeeasor  of  AgamenuuNu  L  41^ 


O-rfas'tes,  Roman  conimiasaiy,  xoa  to  Corintli,  < 
notifies  to  the  Act  •trans  the  decree  of  tiie 
for  separating  several  cities  from  tbtdr 
iv.  Sll ;  flies  to  escape  tlie  violence  <^  ibe  peo 
pie,  Jjid. 

0-re'te6,  governor  of  Sardis,  puts  PoiycrMes  Ii 
dealli,  and  seizes  ttie  island  of  8amos,  L 
he  iv  put  to  death  by  Darius,  11.  11. 

O-ro-an  den,  of  Crete,  promises  Perseus  'o 
him  Into  his  ship,  aiMl  embarks  psn  o.'  lie  i 
of  that  prince,  iv.  186 ;  he  runs  awa>  «ith  ifaf 
treasures,  ibid. 

O-ro-ba'sus  is  Knt  ambassador  to  Svlla  by  Arsacaa 
king  of  Farthla,  to  make  an  alli<iace  with  the 
Romans,  iv.  342 ;  Anaces  puis  him  to  duuh  at 
his  return,  ibid. 

O-ro-des,  king  of  Parthla,  iv.  284 ;  war  of  thai 
-*<4>w«>  with  the  R^ulan8  under  I'mssos,  ikld 
OtuutfS,  jealous  of  Surrna's  glory  by  the  defeat 
of  Crassus,  puts  him  to  death,  397  ;  grief  of  t|«i 
prince  for  the  deatli  of  his  son  Pacoius^  ?D0 :  be 
chooses  Phraaies  (or  his  succetvor,  who  puis  his 
father  and  biotiiers  to  death,  301. 

O-ro-nias'des,  deity  adored  hy  tlie  Perrlaiks,  L  397. 

O-ron'tes,  son-in-law  of  Artaxerxes  Blnemon,  crar 
niands  the  I&nd  army  of  that  prince  in  ibe  wa. 
against  E\-agora8,  ii.  293 ;  be  accuses  Tinbauis 
falsely,  ibid.;  he  terminates  the  war  with  Eva- 
goras.  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  ibid.;  Artaj 
punishes  him  for  his  false  accusati<»i,  S96w 

O-ron'tes,  governor  of  Mysia,  joins  in  a  plot ; 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  then  betrays  it,  1i.4SL 

Or'phans :  the  law  of  Ctiarondas  in  favour  of  thoa, 
ii.  141. 

Or-sa'ces,  old  general,  accompanlea  Faconis  in  liis 
expeditions  ^  order  of  OrMes,  iv.  298 ;  killed  In 
battle,  ibid. 

Or-sfnes,  governor  of  Pasargada,  re-«atthliriMa 
good  order  throughout  the  whole  province,  tiL 
196;  he  goes  tomeet  Alexander  with  magnifieoi 
presents,  ibid. ;  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  fittr%aes 
of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  199. 

Or'thi-a,  inhuman  worship  rendered  fay  the  Laee 
drmoniaus  to  Diana,  i.  431. 

O-si'ris  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Jleaity- 
zu«  who  generously  sends  him  back  to  Arta- 
xerxes, ii.  107. 

Os'ta-nes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  acoampaniei  XcrxBi 
In  his  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  80. 

Os'tra-dsm,  sentence  among  the  Attienlana,  fay 
which  persons  were  condemned  to  bauistaiea^ 
Ii.  43 ;  an  endput  to  it  by  the  banishment  of  Hy 
perbolus,  U.  179. 

Oa-y-man'di-as.  king  of  Egypt,  i.  189 ;  mandficem 

■  edifices  whicn  he  causes  to  be  erected,  ind. ;  f^ 
mous  library  founded  fav  that  prince,  Ibid. :  l*H 
tomb  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  goM,  130 ;  widdi 
Cambyses  afterwards  took  away,  3w. 

O'ta-nes,  Persian  lord,  dlscovere  the  impoamreol 
Siaerdis  the  Maginn,  by  the  means  of  his  daoch 
ter,  i.  367 ;  he  forms  a  conspiracy  against  oil 
usurper,  ibid. ;  re-eetablislies  Byloaon  tyrant  of 
Samoa.  II.  15. 

Oth-ry-ades,  Lacedrmonlan,  obtains  tbe  vfcton 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  over  tlie  Argives  by  m 
vakmr,i.88;  he  kills tdmself  upon  tbefiddcf 
battle,  83. 

Ox-a'thres,  brother  of  Darius,  dlstlngulahef  hinisdr 
in  the  battle  of  Issus,  ill.  104 ;  Alexander  poll 
BcsvuB  into  hto  hands,  to  Inflict  upon  tint  tialM 
the  punishment  he  deserved,  183. 

Ox-ar'thes  entertains  Alexander,  aivu  givei  hfti 
Roxana  in  marriage,  lii.  173. 

Ox-y-dra'cr,  people  of  India,  their  capltol  i 
Alexander,  iii.  193 ;  they  submit  to  him,  198. 

Ox  y-rin-chus,  city  of  the  lov^er  Thebals,  fbO  «t 
nuns  and  monks,  1. 118;  wonder  related  of 
cityby  0^  Abbe  Fleury  In  ecdealaatkal 
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"ae'O'nif ,  son  of  OrodeSf  king  of  the  Parthian*, 
enters  Syria  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  besiei^ea 
AnUocb,  It.  398 ;  be  rciaet  the  siege  of  thai  city, 
and  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  ibid. ;  returns  into 
Syria,  and  is  defeaicnJ  and  ItiUed,  300. 

Pa'^an :  dptinition  oi  a  pagan  by  TertuUian,  it.  108. 
8««  Paganism. 

Pa'gan-ism :  general  reflectioQs  npoa  it,  i.  80 ;  al>- 
8urditie8oflt,36;  what  the  liigbest  perfectkm  to 
be  expected  from  it  was,  li.  14S. 

?i-ta-me'des.  tragedy  of  Euripides  on  the  death  of 
Socrates,  ii.  385. 

Pa-les'tine,  province  of  Syria,  i.  38. 

Pa-lra'tne,  public  sctiools  for  wrestling,  i.48. 

Pa-li  ca,  city  of  Sicily,  a  temple  near  It,  famous  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  talten  ttiere,  ii.  138. 

Pal'i  sades,  difference  of  those  used  by  the  Greelcs 
and  Romans  for  fortifyingtheir  camps,  iv.  88. 

Pam'me-nes  commands  the  Theban  auxiliaries  for 
Ariabazua,  by  which  tie  gains  two  considerable 
victories,  iii.  8. 

Pam'mencs,  Athenian,  relieves  Megalopolis,  be- 
sieced  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  iii.  13.  flb 

Pain  phyl  ia,  province  of  Asia  Minorj^.  88. 

Pan-a*the-ntB'a,  festival  at  Athens,  i.  30. 

Pan-cra'ti-um,  kind  of  combat  among  the  ancients, 
i  49,50. 

Paneii-us,  Stoic  philost^er:  be  accompanies 
Scipio  on  his  embassy  to  the  Itings  of  the  East, 
iv.  244. 

Pan'tau-chtts,  ambasndor  of  Pemus  to  Gentius, 
en^azes  that  prince  in  his  master'sjnterest  against 
the  Itoniana,  iv.  176. 

Pan-th<e'a,  wife  of  Abradates,  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus,  i.  331 ;  conduct  of  that  prince  in  regard 
to  her,  ibid. :  she  brings  over  her  husband  to  Cy- 
rus, 322 ,  her  discourse  with  him  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Thymbria,  389,  her  excessive  grief  upon 
the  death  of  Abradates,  333;  stabs  herself  with 
a  dagger,  and  falls  dead  upon  her  husband,  ibid. 

Paph-la-go'nI-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38. 

Pa-pir'i-a,  mother  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus: 
macniAceut  Uberality  of  Scipio  In  regard  to  her, 
1.861. 

Pap'y-ms,  an  Egyptian  plant,  description  of  it,  1. 184. 

Para-Ius,  last  of  the  legitimise  children  of  Pericles, 
dies  of  the  plague,  11. 151. 

Pai^a-san'ga,  Persian  measure,  ii.  887. 

Parcb'ment,  invention  of,  1 185. 

Par'is,  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen  whom 
he  had  ravished,  is  carried  by  a  tempest  into  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  L  13&;  Proteus,  king 
of  E^ypt,  obliges  him  to  leave  Helen  with  him, 
and  to  quit  Egypt,  ibid.;  Paris  returns  to  Troy, 
Ibid. 

Par-me'ni-o,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  placed 
at  the  bea<f  nf  the  Infkntry  in  the  expedition  of 
that  prince  against  the  Penians,  ana  does  him 
great  service,  UL  88 ;  seizes  the  pass  of  Syria, 
and  makes  himself  master  of  Issus,  100 ;  Alex- 
ander conAdes  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Damas- 
cus, and  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners  to  him,  108 ; 
Parmenio  advisee  Alexander  to  accept  Darius* 
offers,  1^2 ;  surprise  on  seeing  Alexander  pros- 
trate himself  before  the  high-priest  Jaddus,  133; 
Alexander  causes  hira  to  be  killed  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy  o(  PhikiCas,  160;  his 
praise,  161. 

Par'inys,  dMgbtar  of  the  true  Smerdis,  marries 
Darius,  11.  % 

Par'ri-dde,  reasons  tint  prevented  Solon  from  mak- 
ing any  law  against  that  crime,  1.  436. 

P.ir  the'ni-a-ts,  name  given  to  the  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  the  Lacedtemoiiians ;  when  grown  up, 
they  banish  themselves  from  Sparta,  and  settle  at 
'1  arentum  in  Italy,  i  84. 
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Par'the-on,  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  ii.  418, 
Ui.  394. 

Par'thl-a,  country  of  the  Parthians,  province  of 
Upper  Asia,  i.  37 ;  beginning  of  the  empuv  of 
the  Parthians,  iv.  383 ;  kinfB  of  Parthia  from  Ar- 
saces  I.  to  Orodes,  ibid.,  Jlc. 

Par-y-sa'tls,  sister  and  wife  of  Darius  Nothus,  ii. 
168;  her  influence  over  her  husband,  11.223; 
affeciiou  of  Parysatis  fur  her  son  (^yrus,  335, 838  ; 
she  oUaiiis  pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for  him,  and 
causes  him  to  be  sent  back  to  his  government, 
ibid. ;  cruelty  and  jealousy  of  Parysslis,  368;  poi- 
sons Statira,  860 ;  Artaxerxes  cununes  nor  in  Ba- 
bylon, ibid. 

Pa-sar'ga-da,  city  of  Persia,  submits  to  A.exander, 
iU.  147. 

Pa-teKbe-mis,  oAcer  of  Apries,  not  having  been 
able  to  selzA  Air^Hatln  the  midst  of  the  revolted 
Egyptians,  is  tieatui  in  the  most  cruel  mannei 
by  that  prince,  1. 144. 

Pa-tis'i-thes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  places  bis  brother 
Smerdis  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  i.  366;  he  is 
killed  with  his  brother.  368. 

Pa-troc'lus,  governor  of  Babylon,  abandons  it  upon 
the  approach  of  Demetrius,  and  retires  into  the 
marshes,  iii.  378. 

Pa-troc'Ius  ca'nmands  the  fleet  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians,  iii.  347;  be  causes  Sotaaes  the 
satiric  poet  to  oe  put  to  death,  348. 

Pa'tron,  general  of  the  Greeks,  advises  Darius  in 
vain  to  let  them  be  hie  guard,  iii.  Itf. 

Pau'lus  iE-mil'i-us.    See /Bniilius. 

Pau-san'i-as.  king  of  Lacedxinon,  commands  the 
Greeks  k>intly  with  Aristides.  at  the  battle  of 
Platcc,  ii.  75;  his  pride  loses  ^he  Lacedcmon 
ians  the  command,  87;   bis  secret  conspiracy 
%rlth  the  Persians  discovered,  ibid.;   anid  pu 
nished,  88. 

Pau-san'i-as,  king  of  Sparta,  commands  at  the 
siege  of  Athens,  Ii.  333 ;  he  obtains  peace  for  the 
Athenians,  343 ;  he  neglects  to  Join  Lysander, 
and  Is  summoned  to  appear,  but  refuses,  and  is 
condemned  to  die,  383 ;  oe  retires  to  Tegca,  and 
dies  there,  ibid. 

Pau-san'i-as,  Macedonian  prince,  possesses  him 
self  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  30 ;  he  is  de- 
throned by  Iphicrates,  31. 

Pau-san'i-as,  young  Macedonian  lord,  cannot  ob 
tain  satisfaction  of  PhUip  for  an  insult  which  lie 
bad  received  from  Attains,  awsslnates  PhlHp 
in  revenge,  and  ia  torn  to  pieces  tt|ion  the  spot, 
111.70. 

Pau-sis'tra-tus,  commander  of  the  Bhodian  fleet, 
defeated  by  Polyxenides,  and  killed,  iv.  63. 

Pe-las'gus  teaches  the  first  Greaka  to  live  upon 
acorns,  1.  411. 

PeKla,  capital  of  Macedonia,  fkmous  for  the  birth 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  ill.  89. 

Pe-lop'l-das,  Theban :  his  character,  11. 486 ;  bis 
friendship  with  Epamlnondas,  ibid. ;  he  aban- 
dons Thebes,  and  retires  la  Athens,  484 ;  forms 
the  design  of  reinstating  the  libcrn-  of  bis  coun- 
try, 427 ;  elected  Bwotarcb.  430 ;  drives  the  gaN 
rison  out  of  the  citadel,  Itid. ;  he  causes  the 
Athenians  to  declare  for  tha  Thebans.  130,  &c ; 
he  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Laccdsmoniam 
near  "Tegyra,  433 ;  commands  the  sacred  b&ttahoa 
/  at  Leuctra,  435 ;  he,  with  Bpaminondas,  ravagea 
Laconia,  and  advances  to  the  rates  of  Sparta, 
at  his  return  he  Is  accused  and  acquitted,  43&, 
441;  he  Is  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Penin, 
and  his  credit  with  Artaxerxes,  442 ;  Pelopidas 
marches  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phers,  and 
reduces  him,  443 ;  he  goes  to  Macedonia  to  ap 
pease  the  troubles  of  that  court,  and  Lringt*  awa) 
Philip  as  a  hostage,  444,  iii.  31 ;  he  returnti  into 
TbesMaly,ibid.;  he  tsselxed  and  made  prisoner  h\ 
treacheo^,445;  he  animates  Thebe,  wifeuf  Aki 
ander,  against  her  husband.  445.  446    he  is  Us 
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Uvered  by  Epaminondai,  446,  447;  I'ekipldafl 
mjurchei  a^ainft  the  tyrant,  goirai  a  victory  over 
bim,  and  is  killed  in  tbe  battle,  448 ;  singular  ho- 
nours paid  to  lii«  memory.  Ibid. 

Pe-Iop'i-das  Milt  ambawador  by  Uithridates  to  de- 
mand sati^action  of  the  Romans,  and  to  declare 
war  against  them  in  case  of  a  refusal,  Iv.  343. 

Pe-lu-pou-ne'aus,  south  part  of  Greece,  now  called 
tlie  Morea,  I.  4106 ;  Peioponnesian  war.  iL  144. 

Pe'lope  gives  his  name  to  Pelopoiuiesua,  i.  412. 

Pelu'si-um,  the  key  of  Esypt.  L  106. 

Pen'sions,  manner  of  givinc  them  in  PerBU^  i.  381. 

Pen-ta-co*si-o-me-dlm  ui,  aUiens  of  the  first  class 
at  Athens,  ii.  341. 

Pen-tath'lum,  assemblage  of  several  afonistic  ex- 
ercises among  the  Greeks,  1.  SO. 

Peu'thi-lus,  son  of  Orestce.  reips  at  Bfyceos  with 

.    his  brotlier  Tissainenes,  i  41S. 

Peo'ple,  description  and  character  of  tbe  people,  iL 
lliUi.  11,350,  iv.  SOS. 

PeiHlic'cas,  son  of  AmyntM  n.  made  king  of  Mace- 
donia by  Pelopidas,  ii.  444,  >U.  ;» ;  he  is  kiUed 
in  a  battle  against  the  Illyrians,  ii.  444. 

f  er^ic'cas,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  receives 
that  prince's  ring  a  moment  before  his  death,  iv. 
210, 229 ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him,  ibid. ;  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  Aridsus,  and  regent  of  the 
empire,  ibid. ;  puts  Btatira,  Alexander's  widow, 
to  dea  h.  230;  quells  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in 
Asia,  23i  ;  puts  Eumenes  In  possession  of  Cai^ 
padocia,^l ;  marries  Cleopatra,  Alexander's 
sister,  iM. ;  hia  unfortunate  expedition  into 
Egypt,  242;  where  be  is  killed,  244. 

Per'ga-mua,  city  of  Great  Myaia  in  Asia  Minor,  1. 
28 ;  iu  kinch  U2, 29 ;  it  becomes  ■  Roman  pro- 
vince, 246. 

Pe-ri-an'der,  king  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  seven  sa- 
ges, 1.  414,  44a 

Per'i-des,  Athenian,  bis  extraction,  ii.  110;  bis 
education,  ibid. ;  care  that  he  takes  to  cultivate 
Ills  mind  by  tbe  study  of  the  sciences,  and  of 
exercising  himself  in  eloquence,  111 ;  mcaiu*  that 
he  empl^s  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  people, 
112 ;  reduces  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  113 ; 
Thucydides  is  opposed  to  him,  117;  be  adonis 
Athens  with  magnificent  buildings,  118;  envied 
oy  tne  Athenians,  il>id. :  Justifies  himself,  and 
causes  Thucydides  to  be  Iwnished.  119;  lie 
changes  bis  conduct  in  respect  to  the  people, 
120 ;  his  great  authority,  ibid. ;  his  disinterested- 
ness, 131 ;  expeditions  ai  Pericles  into  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  1S3 ;  about  Peloponnesus,  ibid.; 
afninst  Ett|NBa,  ibid. ;  he  reduces  the  8amians, 
and  demolishes  their  walls,  124;  causes  aid  to 
be  granted  to  the  people  of  Corcyra  against  the 
Corinthians.  Ibid.;  troubles  riven  him  by  his 
eucmiea,  IV ;  determiDea  tbe  Athenians  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  the  Lacedaanonlana,*130 )  and 
to  shut  themaelves  up  within  their  walls,  146 ; 
be  prevents  tbem  from  taking  tlie  field,  while 
their  lands  are  ravaged,  ibid. ;  be  makes  tl>e  fii- 
neral  oration  nf  thTAtnenians  killed  during  the 
3an«pai(n,  148 ;  lie  Is  divested  of  the  c<nnroaiid, 
and  fined,  151 ;  his  grief  for  tbe  death  of  his  son. 
ibid  ;  the  AtbMians  reinstate  hhn,  158;  and 
permit  him  to  enrol  his  Uletitimate  son  among 
the  citisens,  153;  death  of  Pericles,  ibid.;  his 
praise,  ibid. 

Per'i-cles,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  tlie  Athenian 
generals  who  defeated  the  Lacedemonians  near 
the  island  Arginuse.  Is  condemned  with  his  col 
leagues  to  die.  U.  296, 229. 

Pe-rin'thus,  bealeged  by  Philip,  and  saved  by  Pho- 
don,  iiL  S7. 

far'ju-ry :  punishment  of  that  crime  among  tlie 
Egypoans,  U 119. 

^er^pen'na,  Roman  ambassador  tu  Gertius,  Is  im- 
prisoned, iv  176, 177 :  dettvered  by  Antcias,  and 
asm  to  B^ome  with  tbe  news  of  bis  victory,  177 ; 
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when  consul,  defeats  Aristonicus  siod  takes : 
prisoner,  247 ;  he  dies  on  his  return  to  Rome,  i 

Per'«e-U8,  fir^t  kins  of  Mycen«,  i.  412. 

i*er'sc-us,  son  of  FhilifH  last  king  of 

conspires  against  iiis  brother  Oenietrius,  and  ■O' 
cu^es  him  to  Philip,  iv.  106,  &c  ;  bis  speeck 
against  his  brotlier,  109 ;  rensoves  fran  court  te 
avoid  his  father's  indignation,  1 16 ;  takes  pea* 
session  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia  aAer  bis  te* 
tiler's  dfatb,  119;  puts  Aniigonus,  mrhoa  Up 
father  liad  chosen  his  successor,  to  death,  HR; 
he  prepares  for  war  with  the  Roartans.  iUd. ;  is 
endeavours  to  gain  allies,  ibid. ;  be  tries  in 
to  bring  over  the  Ach«ain,  ibid. .  the  Rt 
are  mformed  of  his  secret  measures,  146 ; 
nes  cnnfirois  them  concerning  liis  proceedlB9^ 
150 ;  Perseus  endeavtmrs  lo  nd  himself  of  ifaai 
jMince,  Hrst  by  assassination,  151 :  and  afkerwanis 
by  poison,  ibid. ;  r'liture  between  him  and  the 
Eonians,  ibid.;  in^srview  with  Marcius,  IM; 
war  declared  in  form,  158;  Perseus  advancci 
with  his  troops  near  the  rtverTeneus,  159 ;  baole 
of  the  cavalry,  in  whicli  he  is  victor,  but  uiaiief 
an  ill  use  of  it,  160 ;  makes  projioAals  of  peace 
which  are  rejected,  163, 164 ;  he  takes  fright  upca 
the  s^val  of  the  consul  Varcius  in  MaccdfrAia, 
and  leaves  him  the  passage  open,  108;  lie  re- 
sumes courage  soon  aAer,  169 ;  solicits  aid  oa 
all  fides,  n4 ;  his  avarice  loses  l.ini  cunnde/ahSa 
fiuccours,  175 ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by  Paulus 
Almilius  at  i^dna,  183,  &c ;  uken  prisoner  wiife 
his  children,  186 ;  and  serves  as  an  ornament  i> 
the  triumph  of  Paulus  iEmiiius,  198;  death  of 
Perseus,  ibid. 

Per-sep'o-lis.  capital  of  Persia,  taken  by  Alexan- 
der, wiio  bums  the  palace  in  a  drunken  firolic, 
Ui.  147. 

Per'si-a,  province  of  Asia,  t  98;  fdundatSan  m 
the  Pendan  empire  by  C]mis,  350 ;  Idngs  wiw 
reigned  in  Persia :  Cyrus,  Ibid. ;  Can.jyees,  39; 
8merdis  tbe  Magian,  WR ;  Darius  ann  of  Hyuaa* 
pes,  ii.  1;  Xerxes,  46;  Artaxerxen  Lontinaaai^ 
97;  Xerxes,  167;  Bogdianus,  ibid. ;  Dariw  Ha* 
tlius,  ibid.;  Artoxerxes  Mnemon,  237;  ftfiii, 
iii.  1.;  Arses,  19;  Darius  Godoninnns,  91;  de- 
stnictioa  by  Alexander,  ISO;  with  £be  vloea 
which  occfUBioned  tiiat  decline  aivd  rui]i,Md^ 
1. 400, 408,  U.  463, Ice;  manners  and  cvmamm or 
the  Persians,  i.  369 ;  educatloA  of  the  Pentana 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  346 ;  govemmettt  at  iIm 
Persians,  369 ;  form  of  it  numarrldal,  ibid. :  eo- 
ronatioii  of  their  kings,  11. 237 ;  respect  paid  ID 
them,  1. 370 ;  manner  of  educates  tfirlr  cfaUdren, 
370,  371  ^public  councU,  378 ;  w&nlnfstratioa of 
justice,  333 ;  attention  to  provinces,  375;  invca- 
tion  of  posts  and  eouriera,  378;  casre  of  their  A 
nances,  380;  of  war.  365;  entranee  Into  ilia 
troops,  ibid. ;  arms  or  the  Fendana,  389;  tbab 
chariou  armed  with  acyihea,  Ibid. ;  milhttry  db* 
cipihieofthePenlaiit,X3;  tiieif  onierofbnBlo, 
ibid. ;  manner  of  folngtn  battle,  J  I91;q«tty 
of  the  Persian  txoon  In  tbe  tine  of  Cvroe/Ha 
after  that  priori.  380,387;  ans  and  aoencM  af 
thePerslaiia,388;  their  religion,  305;  tbeiraHr> 
riages  and  burial^  396. 

Pe'tal-Ism,  a  kind  <v  aentencc  estabUd)e4  at  Bym^ 
cuse,  ii.  188. 

Pe'tra,  strong  nlace  In  tbe  Nahatbran  Arable  I 
9S2. 

Pe'tra  Ox-l-raa,  Inaceeirible  rock,  IiL  166; 
by  Alexander,  169. 

Peu-oes'tes,  one  of  Alexander's  rawMdna,  ^ 
guishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  Oxythett.  111. .«.. 
fwovinceewbleb  (UI  te  htm  afler  rhe  death  m 
Alexander,  229;  be  opposes  the  proyreaaof  ff 
tbon,  and  drives  him  om  of  Media,  07. 

Pha-lan'thus,  general  of  the  Spaitans  eUtod  fm 
theniatB,  settles  them  at  Taivmuv,  L  n. 

Pha'lanx, Macedonian, deacripikm atltt  tLJL 
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Plw-la'rbi  hk  bull  taken  at  tbe  liege  of  Afrifen- 
luoii  and  wnt  tu  Carthago,  i.  172. 

Pba-le'ciu  !■  appointed  general  of  the  Phoccant 
during  the  aacrad  wais  !» t^  nota  cf  Phayllus, 
ill.  41 ;  lie  pUlagee  tJie  temple  of  Delpboe,  as  the 
other  had  oone,  and  ii  depoaed,  ibid. 

Phale'nis,  part  of  Athene,  ii.  84. 

Pha-uue'us,  general  of  tbe  Cartliafio*aa  cavalry, 
daree  not  take  the  field  when  Sciplo  b  to  ■upport 
the  foragers,  1.  S53 ;  lie  goes  over  to  tlie  Bomane, 
Ibid. 

Pfaa'nei  of  RalleamaMUt,  general  of  the  Greek 
auxillariee  in  tlie  army  of  Amasl«,  goes  over, 
upon  lome  discontent,  tn  Cambyrcs,  i.  300 ;  tbe 
Greeks  In  the  king  of  Egypt's  service  murder  his 
ciiUdren,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  ai-^es  drink 
their  blood,  361. 

Plia'ra  -oh,  common  nante  of  the  kings  o .  Egypt,  I. 
130 ;  one  of  them  giveghls  daughter  to  Sotomoii 
ill  marriage,  136. 

I'har'i-decs,  powerful  sect  in  Judea,  iv.  8S6 ;  perse- 
cution of  Alexander  Jannsus and  his  party  by  the 
Pharisees,  366,  374;  end  of  that  peraecution,  275. 

riiar-na-ba'sus.  goxemor  of  Asia,  and  general  of 
the  troops  or  Darius  and  Artaxeries,  kings  of 
Persia,  aids  tbe  Lacedemonians  against  the 
Athenians,  ii.  218;  be  makes  peace  with  the 
latter,  319 ;  he  sends  complaints  against  Lyrander 
lo  Sparta,  ii.  346 ;  bis  whole  province  i«  ravaged 
by  Agwilaus  281 ;  interview  of  Agesilaus  and 
I'haruabasus,  ibid. ;  the  latter  charged  by  Artax- 
crxca  with  the  war  against  Egypt,  457 ;  the  en- 
terprise mi«;arries  through  his  fault,  458. 
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Phar'na-ces  revolts  againsf hfai  ftitherj^ilhridates, 

and  is  elected  king  in  his  stead,  Iv.  380 ;  declared 

the  filend  and  ally  of  tbe  Romans,  381 ;  driven 

out  of  EH)ntus  by  Ciesar,  305. 
Pilar- na'ci-as,  eunuch  of  Xerxes  TI.  supplies  Sog- 

dianus  with  tbe  means  for  assassinating  that 

prince,  ii.  167. 
Pba'ros,  its  (kmous  tower,  or  light-house.  III.  318. 
Pha'sa-el,  brother  of  Herod,  made  covemor  of  Jeru- 
salem, iv.  280 ;  being  taken  by  the  Partbians  and 

put  in  irons,  he  kills  himself,  ibid. 
PbH-yJ'lus,  general  of  tbe  Phoccans,  during  the 

sacred  war,  plunders  the  temple  of  Delphos,  to 

defray  the  expenses  thereof.  Ui.  41;  his  death,  ibid. 
Piia-yriufl,  of  Crotona,  bis  love  for   tbe  Greeks, 

a;iil  valour,  iii.  140. 
Phe  hi-doA,  Lacedemonian,  sets  oat  frtmi  Sparta 

at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  agaast  Olynthns, 

ii.  424 ;  he  seizes  tbe  citadel  of 'fhebes  by  fraud, 

ibid. ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  commaDd,  and  fined, 
.    435. 
Phe-d/ma.  daughter  of  Otanes,  and  wife  of  Smer- 

dis  tbe  Magfan,  discovers  that  usurper*s  impos- 
ture, i.  307;  and  after  his  death  marrief  Danua, 

II.  9. 
Phe-iiic'i-aor  Phos-nkfl-a.  province  of  Syria,  1. 98 ; 

revolts  against  Ochus,  HL 15. 
Pbe-ren-  da  tes^  governor  of  Egypt  ft>r  Ochus,  UI.  18. 
Phe'roD,  kingorEgvpt,L  134;  aetkm  of  that  prince 

against  the  Nile,  lUd. 
Phwi-as,  famous-statuarT,  has  the  direction  of  the 

public  buildings  at*  Athens,  U.  119;  Ingratitude 

of  the  Athenians  to  hlro,  138. 
Phi'la,  Antipaier's  daughter,  wife  to  Cratenis,  111. 

330 ;  and  after  to  llemetrius  Poliorcetes,  360 ; 

she  kills  h^fKlf  with  polsoL,  305 ;  praise  of  that 

prince^  9A. 
Phfla,  daughter  of  8eleneu%  marrlee  Antiochus 

Gonatu8,U1.3S5. 
Phil^-del'phus.  name  given  ironically  to  Ptolemy 

n.  king  of  Egypt,  UI.  307.  See  Ptolemy  Phila- 

delphus. 
PM-I»'nl,  two  brothers.  ettlKens  of  Carthage,  sa- 

criAce  their  Uvea  for  tbe  good  of  tbelr  country,  1. 

MO ;  tbe  Carthaginians,  out  of  gratitude,  oqase- 
le  t  vo  abara  to  them,  ibid.  ^ 
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Phi-loi'ni-us,  LacL'du-nioitiaii,  accompanies  Hnnni* 
baJ  in  his  txpcditi* •<!.-<,  and  coui{N>M*8  liiu  htAwrj 
of  that  captain,  i.  24:i 

Phi-loni'nion  ariMMoiuaits  Arainet*,  wil>  of  Ptolemy 
Pnilopator,  410 ;  for  which  tie  is  beaieu  lo  death 
with  staves,  by  the  ladies  of  boiuiut  to  thai  priu- 
ce«j  iv.  8. 

Phi  ^'mon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  Ute  Greek«  h 
Menander,  in  his  own  lUe  time,  1.*  72. 

Phi-l'^'ter-cs,  founder  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Pergamiui. 
i.  93,  iii.  348;  means  wliich  bu  uses  lor  su|  |»'iri- 
Ins  himself  in  that  kiusdom,  34U.. 

Phil1-das,one  of  the  conspiraiortf  against  the  tymiu 
of  Thebes,  finds  means  to  lie  miue  their  secn-ia 
ry,  ii.  427 ;  on  the  day  fixed,  he  gives  the  tyrant  s 
supper,  428 ;  and  tliey  are  killed  at  his  hou4« ,  429, 
430. 

Phil'ip,  son  of  .^myntas  II.  kinj?  of  Macedonia ;  bis 
birth,  iii.  29 ;  Pelonidas  carrieti  iiini  lu  Thi;bi«  as 
a  hostage,  ii.  444,  iii.  31 ;  lie  i'i<  b  ironi  Thebet 
into  Macedonia,  and  is  placi'i  upon  the  throne, 
ibid. ;  commencement  of  iii»  r<  i^in,  :i2 ;  he  makes  a 
cautious  peace  with  tbe  Atlu*uiatii>,  ibid.;  his  first 
conquests,  33 ;  birth  of  Alcxaudir,  3.5;  Philip's 
care  of  his  education,  ibid. ;  he  endeavours  to 
subj(  ct  Tnraco,  and  takes  Meihouu,  at  the  siege 
of  wiiich  place  he  lotses  an  eye,  4U ;  lie  concUiatM 
the  amity  of  the  Thcs^alianit,  and  expels  their 
tyrants,  41 ;  he  endeavours  to  seize  the  pass  o£ 
Thermopyla:  in  vniu,  ih!d. ;  he  lakes  tbe  city  of 
Olynlhus,'  notwithstandiriK   the  eflforts  of  tlte 
.Athenians  to  prevent  it,  45 ;  he  declares  for  tlte 
Thebans  against  the  PbocoiCJis,  And  begins  in 
that  manner  to  nhare  in  the  sacred  war,  46 ;  i;e 
lulls  the  .Athrnians  with  a  false  peace  and  udae 
promises,  47 ;  he   seizes  Thcrmopyle,  redueea 
tbe  Phoccans,  and  termiaatiis  the  sacred  wari 
49, 50 ;  he  causes  himself  to  be  admitted  into  tlie 
counsel  of  the  Ampbictyons,  50 ;  on  his  return 
into  Macedonia,  lie    pushes  his  conquest  into 
Illyrium  and  Thrace,  ibid. ;  be  enters  into  a 
league  with  the  Thebans,  Argivea,  and  Mease- 
nians,  for   attacking  Petoponnesus  witli  their 
joint  forces,  53 ;  Athens,  declaring  for  the  La. 
cedemonlans.  breaks  that  league,  ibid. ;  PbiUp 
makes  an  attempt  upon  Eubcsa,  54 ;  Pbocion 
drives  hUn  out  of  that  laland,  95 :  Philip  forms 
tbe  siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  5? ;  Pho- 
ckm  obliges  him  to  raise  both  these  sieges,  50 ; 
PbUln  subjects  Atbsas,  king  of  tbe  Scythians, 
and  the  Triballi,  people  of  MoBsia,  ibid. ;  by  bis 
Intrigues  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  psne- 
ralissinio  of  tbe  Greeks,  In  tbe  council  of  tbe 
Aiupbictyons,  60 :  be  selxes  ElaUea,  61  ;  tbe 
Athenians  and  Thebans  enter  into  a  league 
against  him,  64 ;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace, 
which  are  rejected  by  the  advice  of  Demosthenes, 
iUd. ;  battle  of  Chcronea,  In  which  Philip  gains 
a  great  victory,  65 ;  PhUip,  In  tbe  couucU  of  the 
Ampbictyons,  causes  himself  to  be  declared  gen- 
eral of  toe  Greeks  against  tbe  Persians,  and  pre- 
pares for  that  great  expedition,  68;  domestic 
troubles  \n  bis  family,  69 ;  he  repudiates  Olym 
irfas,  and  marries  another  wife,  ibid. ;  be  cel» 
orates  tbe  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his  dauEbter« 
with  Alexander,  khigof  Epirus,  and  is  kUled  in 
the  midst  of  them^tO ;  memorable  actions  and 
sayings  of  Philip,  71 ;  good  and  bad  characters 
of  that  prince,  71, 73. 

PbU'lp,  son  of  uemetrlus,  ascends  tbe  throne  of 
Macedonia,  ill.  307 ;  his  afiectioii  for  Aracna,  413 ; 
he  takes  upon  him  the  dcfonce  of  the  Acliaans 
against  tbe  /Biollsns,  Ibid. ;  dlflerent  expeditions 
-,  ofPbUtp  against  the  enemies  of  tiie  Acitsana, 
416  ;  strange  abuse  that  Apellcs  his  minbitei 
makes  of  his  confidence,  417 ;  irnipilon  of  Philip 
into  ^tolia,  430 ;  he  takes  Therme  by  snrpriae, 
481 ;  excesses  committed  there  by  1:1s  soldiery 
ibid.;  prudence  which  he  shows  hi  liisretreaf 
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493 ;  trouble  in  taiscwnp,  and  punishment  of  the 
:iuihon  oi'  them.  4S3 ;  irruption  of  PliUip  into 
JLaeonia,  ibid. ;  liew  intrixue  of  the  conspirators, 
484 ;  their  imniahment,  4& ;  Philip  talced  Thebes 
of  Phibiotls  from  the  iEtolians,  and  concludes  a 

e;ace  with  ttiem,  4S7 ;  beomcludes  a  treaty  with 
annlbal,4S9;  be  malces  preparation  for  car- 
rying the  war  into  Italy,  ibid. ;  he  is  surprised 
and  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Appollonia,  430 ; 
hn  change  of  conduct,  bad  faith,  and  inei^ulari- 
ties,  iblcT ;  lie  causes  Aratus  to  be  uoisoned,  431 ; 
he  maiies  himaelf  master  of  the  city  and  castle 
of  Lissus,  433 ;  be  gains  several  advantages  over 
the  iEtotians,  434 ;  he  is  repulsed  near  the  city 
of  Elis,  435 ;  diflerent  actions  of  Philip  against 
SuJpitiua,  440,  Stc. ;  he  makes  peace  witJi  the 
Romans,  451 ;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  An- 
tiochus,  for  Invading  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  iv.  8 ;  bad  success  of  Philip  against 
AttaJus  and  the  Rhodians,  0 ;  this  cruel  treaunent 
of  the  Oianians,  ibid. ;  be  besieges  and  takes 
Abydos,  9, 10 ;  he  ravages  Attica,  12 ;  the  Ro- 
mans declare  war  against  him,  13;  be  makes 
an  ineffectual  actempt  against  Athens,  ibid. ;  he 
endeavours  to  brine  over  the  iEtolians  into  his 
party,  15 ;  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Sulpitius, 
17 ;  be  is  reduced  to  abandon  the  defiles  along 
the  Apsus,  21 ;  inefiectual  interviews  of  Philip 
with  Flamlninusj  concerning  peace,  25 ;  he  Ie 
defea*ed  by  Flamlninus  near  Bcotusa  and  Cyno- 
scephale  in  Thessaly,  30,  31 ;  the  Romans  grant 
him  a  peace,  33 ;  Philip  aids  Cluintius  against 
Nabis,  40;  his  conduct  to  Scipio,  63;  Pliilip'^ 
causes  of  discontent  from  the  Romans,  SO ;  the 
Romans  oitler  him  to  evacuate  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  93 ;  be  discharges  his  revenge  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Maronea,  ibid. ;  h6  sends  his  son 
Demef  rius  on  an  embassy  to  Rome^MMi ;  com- 
plaints against  Philip  sent  to  Rome,  103;  Che  Ro- 
mans send  back  bis  son  with  ambassadori,  104 ; 
Philip  prepares  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 105 ;  plots  of  Perseus  against  Demetrius, 
106 ;  lie  accuses  mm  to  Philip,  106 ;  upon  a  new 
accusation  Philip  causes  Demetrius  to  be  put  to 
desth,  117;  he  discovers  his  innocence  some 
time  aftnr,  and  the  guilt  of  Perst^us,  ibid. ;  while 
he  meditates  the  punishment  of  the  latter,  he 
dies,  119. 

Phil'ip  pretends  to  be  tbe  son  of  Perseus,  and  seizes 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  i  v.  900 ;  he  is  defeated 
and  killed  bv  Trenellius,  210. 

Phil'ip,  one  of  Alexander's  captains :  provtocesthat 
fell  to  him  after  that  princess  death,  Hi.  929. 

Phiflpt  In  concert  with  his  brother  Antiochus,  de- 
strojrs  the  city  of  Mopsuesda,  to  revenge  tbe  death 
of  their  brother  Beleucus,  iv.  261 ;  he  reigns  in 
Syria  with  nis  brother  Demetrius,  after  having 
driven  out  Busebes,  Ibid ;  his  deato,  ibid. 

Pijil'ip,  Phrygian,  made  governor  of  Judea  by  Epi- 
phanes, tv.  196. 

?tuKip,  fkvourite  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  made 
guardian  to  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  re- 
gent of  Syria,  iv.  140;  Ljrsias  usurps  that  tat- 
ptoyment,  and  Philip  retires  into  Egypt,  225. 

Phil'ip  of  Acamania,  physician,  known  from  tbe 
salutary  draught  which  ho  gave  Alexander,  ill.  96. 

Phl-lis'cus,  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  reconcUe  the 
states  of  Greece,  tt.  449. 

Phi-lis'tus,  the  historian  of  Syracuse,  nays  a  fine 
for  Dionysius,  H.  360,  who  banishes  nun,  368 ;  be 
is  recalled  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  394 ;  bis 
death,  404. 

PhH'o-cies,  Maredonlar.  devoted  to  Perseus,  is  sent 
by  Philip  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  iv.  116 ;  at  bis 
return  be  delivers  a  forged  letter  to  that  prinee, 
under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  T.  Quintins, 
which  oocastons  the  death  of  Demetrius,  117 ; 
Philip  causes  htm  to  be  seized  and  broiight  to' 
MiaUir  wtilcb  b«  lacondoviieitAdAatb.  118,119. 
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Philo-cles,  Athenian  general,  defcAied  anc  ma^ 

f>risoner  by  Lysauder,  ii.  233 ;  he  is  put  u.  dcaU. 
bid. 

Phil-o-me'lus,  general  of  the  PbocBaiM,  sets  iHem 
against  the  decree  of  tbe  AiBpiiicnrona,  mi  &t 
termlnes  them  to  take  arms,  ill.  3P ,  ^  BAkci 
himself  master  of  the  temple  of  De^te.  tai 
takes  the  riches  of  it  to  pay  his  troofa,lML: 
beinc  defeated  in  a  battle,  he  throwv  btesdv 
headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  40. 

Philon'i-des,  runner  to  Alexander  the  Gres,fli 
mous  for  his  swiftness,  i.  52. 

Pbi-k>-pae'men,  Megatopolitan,  determines  bb  cM 
sens  to  reject  the  offers  of  Cleomenes,  liL  391, 394 ; 
be  signalizes  himself  at  tbe  buttle  of  SeUni^ 
395 ;  he  distinguishes  himself  in  tbe  battle  ncai 
the  citv of  Elis,  435;  his  Question,  and  Ms  grea 
qualities,  ibid.,  ice. ;  be  is  elected  general  of  the 
horse  by  the  Achcan4|  437;   be  refomis  tks 
Achiean  troops,  438 ;  he  is  elected  c«|«tain-fe»e 
ral  of  the  Achvans,  446;  he  gains  a  lismous  vte> 
tory  over  Machaiiidas,  tyrant  of  Bparta,  and  killa 
him  in  the  battle,  448;  the  Acha^asik  erect  linn 
a  etatue,  449 ;  honoure  which  he  receives  in  tbe 
assembly  at  the  Nemean  games,  ibid. ;  Philopoi 
men  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  tyrant  Nabfs,  iv. 
50  ;  be  gains  a  ftoious  victory  over  that  tyrant 
near  Sparta,  ibid. ;  aAer  the  death  of  NaUs  ne 
seizes  Sparta,  and  obliges  that  city  to  enter  into 

.  the  Acha-an  league,  53 ;  he  refuses  the^iresenis 
offered  him  by  the  Spartans,  54 ;  be  secretly  fa- 
vours the  Spartan  exiles,  and  causes  war  to  be 
declared  against  that  city,  81 ;  be  makes  himself 
mastf^r  of  Sparta,  and  reinstates  tbe  e&.les,  ibid. ; 
he  attacks  Alenene,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  96 ; 
the  Messenians  put  him  to  death,  97 ;  bonoun 
paid  to  his  memory,  97, 98 ;  trial  of  PbilopaaieB 
after  his  death,  98,  216. 

Phi-lo'tas,  son  of  Parmenlo,  commands  a  hodj  of 
horee  in  Alexander's  expedition  against  Persia, 
iii.  88 ;  the  pretended  conspiracy  for  wbkb  be  ii 
put  to  death,  158, 160. 

Pbi-lo'tas,  governor  of  Asia,  put  to  death  by  Pithoa, 
iii.  257. 

Phi-lox'e-nus,  poet,  fVivourite  of  Dionysliu  the  tf- 
rant ;  his  generous  fVeedom,  ii.  386. 

Phi-lox^e-nus,  Macedonian,  seizes  Harpahn,  and 
causes  him  to  be  tried,  iii..  202. 

Pho-ce'ajCity  of  Ionia,  condemned  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  iv.  946;  tbe  Marseillians,  oriil 
nally  descended  from  that  city,  obtain  pardooior 
it.  ibid. 

Pho^cis,  part  of  Greece,  11.  181 ;  it  is  ravaged  bf 
Xenes,  ii.  64 ;  tbe  Lacedemonians  dep*  ne  tba 
people  of  Phods  of  tbe  custody  of  tbe  teiLple  of 
Delphos,  123 ;  Pericles  restores  it  to  ibem,  Wd. ; 
tbe  Phocipans  till  the  grotind  consecrated  to  Apol- 
lo, and  are  char^  with  sacrilece,  and  fined.  IH. 
39  ;  they  take  up  arms  against  Uie  decree  or  tba 
Amohlctyons,  Ibid. ;  tbe  latter  make  war  9gtiam 
tbe  Fhoccans,  Ibid. ;  Philip  reduces  tben,  51. 

Pho'd-on,  general  of  the  Athenians,  drives  PbiOf 
out  of  tbe  Hellespont,  and  makes  that  prbiceialH 
tbe  siege  of  Perinthus  and-Byzanthun,  ltt.9i, 
be  reje^  tbe  offers  of  HarpaluB,  201 ;  beeiide»> 
vours  in  vain  to  prevent  tbe  Atbenians  fbm 
engaging  in  tbe  Lamian  war,  931 ;  be  Is  eii»> 
demned  to  die  by  the  Athenians.  ^M ;  Ma  bo^ 
is  carried  out  of  the  territory  of  Attica,  990;  tSm 
Atbenians  erect  a  statue  to  Mn,  and  inter  bil 
bones  honourably,  292 ;  character  and  pndBa,5< 
250,251. 

PbfB'nIx,  tkbukNis  bird :  wonders  related  of  ll,  L  M 

Pho-ro'ne-us,  king  of  Argot,  1. 419. 

Phre-a'tes  I.  son  of  Priapatiiis,  king  of  PartUi,  IfL 
983. 

Phra-a'tes  IT.  succeeds  bis  fktberMhMiBiei  ta  tbt 
ki*dom  of  Parthia,  iv.  983;  helilMMdatelii 
by^ntlochus  Sidetes.  9i8 ;  he  dtktaa  AMfedMi 
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VbOMitiUediii  het;a:.!c,ltiid.;  lie  relea^^i'S  Dcnie- 
Iriiu,  'iiJ ;  lie  majTK'--<  '>ii^'  ol  'Uai  prlar.e"s  dauvti- 
Can,  ibul. ,  lie  u\ieiL>aied  by  ibe  dcyiliiuns,  and 
!■  killed  ill  lite  parsuil,  ibid. 

Pkim-a'te?  11 1.  sufoained  Tbeos,  kinf  of  the  Par- 
tuJaiiJ,  iv.  -i&4;  i.e  makeci  an  alliance  with  the 
Ionian^  dortiis  the  war  with  Miiurtdaie«,  ibid. ; 
he  eap(iu^>3  tlie  part  of  Ticraoes  the  Younger 
acaiiut  iiiii  faiher,  ibid. ;  death  of  Pbraates,  ibid. 

Riraa't*:»  I V.  in  nominated  king  by  hia  fatiier  Oro^ 
de>»,  and  aAerwardfl  pots  hint^  with  hia  brothan 
acd  bis  own  son,  to  dt'ath,  iv.  301. 

Phra  or'te*,  king  of  the  Mrdes,  snccicds  his  father 
DaJoc<ui  i.  '2 15 ;  subdues  Upper  Asia,  296 ;  makes 
war  ag&iuflt  tiie  Assyrtaim,  ibid. ;  ho  is  defeated 
and  put  tc  death,  ibid. 

Phra-ta  ph' Kncs,  one  of  Alexander's   generals; 

Sroviiiced  wksch  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's 
eaih,  iii.  tiii). 
fhry'gi-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  29.  v 

Phry'tii-cus,  oae  of  the  Athenian  generals,  opposes 

the  recall  of  .Alcibiades,  ii.  214 ;  he  is  divested  of 

I'le  coiaioand,  215.  , 

Pbry'iioii,  3'M«Tjil  of  thtt  Athenians,  is  killed  iu  a 

duel  by  Piuarii'?.  i.  448. 
PhTl'iiu*,  Laccdjiaio.iian  officer,  if  killed  at  Uie 

ncge  of  Spari.i  bv  Pyrrhus,  lil.  SI2. 
Physcoa      See    Ptolemy   Evergcija,    sirnained 

Phvscuu. 
Phvio.  ji-'ncral  of  the  troops*  of  Rh«M!itiin,  ilcfends 

tiiat  city  a.iai!Wt  Dionysius,  li.  38J;    Uiojiy.sius, 

afier  having'  made  him  0'tff<*r  great  indignitie;^, 

puts  htm  to  death,  384. 
Pin'dar.  Ur**ek  lyric  pi>ei,  character  of  his  works, 

I.  \i&. 

Pi-ne'tis,  port  of  Athens,  il.  84. 

Pi'rn  mis,  nam*  given  to  kiti«rs,  said  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  to  have  reijneii  In  Egypt,  I.  139.^ 

t'i  r<an'der,  Athenian,  persuades  the  .Athonlnns  to 
r'>  all  Alcibiades,  11.  214 :  the  Athetiians  send 
liiin  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  nnd  Ti.<«iinpliernes, 
ihid. ;  at  hi'«  return  he  changes  the  form  of  go- 
y»:rntnent,  216. 

>*i  iia'i'der,  Lacedsemonian,  in  appointed  by  Aeesi- 
la  i<«.  his  brother-ill  law,  to  c  >mmand  tlie  fleet, 
ii.  2^ :  he  is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidoe,  and 
•tilled  in  the  baUle,  385,  Jlc. 

Pi  4iii'tra-tus,  Athenian,  make*  himself  tyrant  of 
.\il»en«,  I.  437;  lenity  of  his  government,  438: 
his  death.  4.39 ;  hb  character,  437 ;  library  founded 
bv,  him  at  Athens,  439. 

Pi'sirt  'Calphamius,)  consul,  commands  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  I.  2S3. 

Pl-suth'nes,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Darius,  revolts, 

II.  163 ;  he  Is  taken  and  put  to  death.  169. 
t*i'thon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  is  made  go- 
vernor of  Media  by  Antlpater,  Hi.  245 ;  he  causes 
Philotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  takes  pomession 
of  his  poverument,  257 ;  he  Is  driven  out  of  Me- 
dia hv  Peucestes,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Seleu- 
cus,  ibid. :  Antigouus  pats  him  to  death,  266 

Pit'ta-cua  of  Mitylenc,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Groecc,  drives  out  the  tyrant  who  oppreo^ed  his 
country,  I.  44B;  be  commands  the  army  against 
the  Athenians,  challenges  Phrynon  their  general 
o  single  combat,  and  kills  him,  ibid. ;  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Mitylene  give  him  the  sovereigntv  of 
their  city,  Ibid. ;  he  voluntarily  abdicates  his  au- 
thority at  the  expiration  of  ten  vears,  and  retires. 
Ibid. ;  his  death.  Ibid. 

^agnc,  a  contagions  distemper,  and  description  of 
that  diseaseTu.  148, 149. 

Pla-te'ie,  city  of  Bipotia,  I.  406 ;  the  Platvans  dis- 
tlngnlsb  themsdves  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  li. 
M ;  they  refuse  to  submit  *o  Xerxes,  .57 ;  the 
Greeks  decree  the  /rlze  of  valour  to  them  after 
tlie  defeat  of  Mardonus,  77 ;  they  Institute  an  an- 
iJTenary  f^lval  In  honour  of  those  who  died  at 
tiM  battle,  T9,  80 ;  siege  of  Plattw  bv  the  The- 
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bans,  144 ;  Plaoe*  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Lai* 
cedKinor.ians,  154,  102 ;  by  **te  Thtbans,  433 : 
the  Platxans  retire  to  Athens,  Ibid. ;  tUey  in^  .c€ 
Alexander  to  destroy  Thebes,  Iii.  83,  84 ;  that 
prince  permits  them  to  build  their  city.  139. 

Pla'to  retires  to  Mcgara  to  avoid  the  rage  of  *ht 
Aiiienians,  M.  325 ;  he  travels  into  Sicily,  377;  bit 
friendship  with  Dion,  ibid.  ;  second  voyage  inta 
Sicily,  ',*Q4 :  wonderful  chatige  occasioned  by  l^ls 
presence  ai  me  court  of  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
395 ;  a  conspiracy  of  the  courtiers  to  prevent  im 
eOects,  395,  396 ;  he  quits  the  court,  and  returns 
into  Greece,  397 ;  adventure  that  happens  lo  him 
at  Olympia,  Ibid. ;  he  goes  a  third  time  to  Sicily ; 
he  returns  to  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
308;  Dionysius  dilfbrs  with  him,  399;  hepermita 
him  to  return  into  Greece,  ibid. ;  his  death,  iii.  IflL 

Plem-myKI-um,  Isle  near  Syracuse,  ii.  191. 

Pits' tar-rhus,  son  of  Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  88. 

Plis'the-ncs,  son  of  Atreufc,  king  of  Mycens,  i.  412. 

Plis'to-nax,  king  of  Lacedsmonia,  takes  pains  to 
cause  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  Atiieiu 
and  Sparta,  li.  174 ;  his  death,  224. 

Pln'tarch  of  Eretria  calls  in  the  Athenians  to  aid 
Eubma  against  Philip,  Iii.  54 ;  his  perftdy,  55 
Phocion  drives  him  oui  of  Eretria,  ibid. 

Pip'ci-lp,  n  gallery  or  porch  of  paintings  at  Athena, 
where  the  Stoics  used  to  assemble,  li.  4S. 

PoVs/.  Greek  poets,  1. 442;  emulation  In  disputing 
the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games,  i.  59:  poets  who 
invented  and  Improved  tragedy  and  comedy,  60. 

Pol'e-march,  magistrate  at  Athens,  employed  both 
to  administer  Justice  and  command  armies,  ii. 
38,  347. 

Po-ll-or-ce'tes,  name  given  Demetrius,  son  of  An- 
tigonus,  iii.  268. 

Po-ly-ai'nus,  senator  of  Syracuse,  harangues  Jie 
people  upon  the  action  of  Andranadorus,  after 
the  death  of  Hieronymus,  iv.  322. 

Po-lyb'i-das,  L«acedamonlan,  is  charged  with  One 
war  against  Olynthns,  9^id  takes  that  city,  ii.  425. 

Po-Iyb'i-us,  Greek  historian :  his  function  at  the 
fun«*ral  of  Phllopiemen,  iv.  06 ;  choeen  ambas- 
sador to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the  Achcana, 
103 ;  electa  general  of  the  horse,  165 ;  deputed  to 
the  Consul  Marcius,  166, 167 ;  saves  the  Achcaiis 
a  considerable  expense,  109 ;  lie  is  Included  In  the 
number  of  the  exiles,  and  carried  to  Rome,  IW ; 
bis  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus, 
900,  I.  260;  returns  to  Peloponnesus,  iv.  216; 
zeal  in  defending  Philop<emen*s  memory,  ibid. ; 
proof  which  be  gives  of  lr!s  disinterestedness, 
ibid. ;  he  establishes  good  order  and  tranquillity 
In  the  coiintrv,  217;  returns  to  Rotae,  Md  ae 
comtT"*«  -T*  Sc.pio  to  the  slegeof  Numantia,  Ibid. ; 
after  Sci.rio's  death  he  returns  to  lils  own  ooiia* 
r> ,  wncre  he  ends  his  days,  itrfd. 

Po  iVb'i-us,  officer  in  the  army  of  tlie  AehmuM, 
ill.  448. 

Po-Iyc'ra-tes,  tjrrant  of  Samoa,  I.  364 ;  singular 
history  of  that  tyrant,  364,  305 ;  his  mlserabla 
end,  365. 

Po-lyc'rates,  first  minister  of  Ptolemy  EpIphaMi^ 
renders  that  prince  great  services,  iv.  88. 

Po-iyd'a-rous,  ratnous  Athleta  of  antkiuliy.  1.  4fl^ 
49. 

Po-Iydec'tes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  I^r 
curgus,  1. 88. 

Po-lv-do'rus,  brothtfk*  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phtrc, 
killed  by  Polyphron  his  brother,  li.  444. 

Po-lvg'a-my,  allowed  In  Egypt,  1. 113. 

Po-l'yg  no'tus,  famous  painter,  generous  action  of 
hift^o  the  Athenians,  11.  42. 

Pol'y-phron  Is  substituted  to  Jason,  tyrant  of 
r»,  nis  brother,  11  444  kills  Polydorus  bis 
brother,  and  Is  soon  after  killed  himself  bf^ 
ander  of  Phene,  iWd 

Po-lys-per'chon,  Syracusan  ki^^-  CallinMM,  Dioil^ 
murderer,  ii.  410 
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fo-lyt-per'choD,  one  of  Alexander*!  generals,  re- 1 
duces  a  couniry  called  Bubacene,  iU.  174 ;  ridi- 
cules a  Ferslao  for  pmstrating  liimself  before 
Alexander,  for  which  be  Is  put  ki  prison,  and 
soon  after  pardoned,  175 ;  be  takes  the  city  of 
Ora,  180;  he  is  appointed  regent oC  ibe  kingdoni, 
and  governor  of  Macedonia  by  Antipater,  S47 ; 
he  recalls  Olympias,  and  endeavours  to  secure 
Greece  to  himself,  348 ;  lie  is  driven  out  of  Ma- 
cedonia bv  Cassander,  S56;  be  causes  Hercules 
tiht  son  Oi  Alexander,  and  his  UKMher  Bandna, 
(O  be  put  to  death,  974. 

Po-lys'tra-tus,  Blacedooian  soldier,  carries  drink  to 
Darius  at  the  point  of  death,  dad  receives  his 
last  words,  iii.  149. 

Po-lyxen'i-des,  adnilial  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
defeated  by  Livius.  Iv.  dS ;  he  defeats  Pausistra- 
tua,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Rhodes,  by  a 
siralagem,  G3 :  he  is  defeated  by  .£miUus,  and 
reduced  lo  retire  to  Ephesos,  65. 

Poi-y-ze'nus,  brother-in-law  of  Dionysliw,  having 
declared  against  him,  flies,  U.  383. 

Pol-y  ze'lus,  DK)thcr  of  Hiero  I.  king  of  Syracuse, 
gives  his  brother  umbrage,  ii.  135 ;  Theron  his 
»on-in-law  takes  bis  part,  ibid. 

Pom-pei'us  (L.)  Roman  officer,  commands  a  small 
body  of  troops  during  the  war  with  PerKus,  and 
retires  to  an  eminence,  where  be  defends  him- 
self valiantly,  iv.  164. 

rom'pc/  succeeds  Lucullus  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  iv.  371 ;  his  conduct  upon  arriving 
in  his  ffovernment.  373;  he  oflTers  Mithridates 
peace,  ibid. ;  he  gains  several  victories  over  that 
princes  374  ;  Ite  marches  into  Armenia  against 
Tip.-anes,  who  comes  and  surrenders  himself  to 
him,  375 ;  he  pursues  Mithridates.  and  in  his 
way  subjects  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  376 ; 
tired  o(  following  Mithridates,  be  comes  to  Syria, 
or  which  he  take>  possession,  and  puts  an  ena 
to  the  empire  of  the  Selencidea,  S65,  377 ;  he 
nmrches  in  Pontus,  STB  \  he  returns  into  Syria, 
ibid. ;  Pom|)ey*s  expeditions  into  Arabia,  377, 
381 ;  and  Judea,  97ts ;  he  dikes  Jerusalem,  en- 
tere  the  temple  and  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
ibii. ;  afVcr  having  reduced  Pontus,  he  returns  to 
Rome,  and  receiveii  the  honour  of  a  triiunph,  381 ; 
aficr  his  deioat  at  Pharsalla,  he  retires  iuto 
ICsypt,  and  is  killed.  389. 

fnn'tiis,  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  1. 28, 93 ;  chrono- 
losicol  abridgment  of  the  history  or  the  kinfs  of 
P^nids,  ibid. 

Po-uiri-us  (C.)  is  sent  Into  Egypt,  iv.  137;  which 
ohliges  Aatiochus  to  quit,  and  leave  the  two  bro- 
mers,  Ptolemies,  in  pnwcssion  of  It,  188 ;  be  is 
sent  into  Peloponpeans  to  publish  tife  deorea  of 
the  senate  in  fttvour  of  the  Greeks,  165. 

Piif'phy-ry,  a  learned  pagan,  an  enemy  of  Chria* 
tianity,  iv.  146. 

Po'rvs,  Indian  klna,  delated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander,  unbo  mtorea  him  hla  dominions, 
ni.  184, 185. 

Kwts :  invention  of  peats  and  couriers,  1.  349, 378. 

Po-thi'nus,  Ptolemy's  minister,  dethrones  Cleopa- 
tra, iv.  389 ;  he  advisee  the  death  of  Pompev, 
Ibid. ;  endeavours  to  reader  Cesar  odious,  2Sb'. 
he  prevents  the  efttet  of  Ccmr's  decree,  and 
makes  the  Egyptians  take  arms  against  bim, 
.t91  •  Cassar  puts  him  to  rfealb,  3J8. 

Po-ri-dsc'a,  acity  of  Macedonia,  rev^AtB  acalnst  thf 
Athenians,  who  besiege  it,  Ii.  135, 136;  Phfli( 
taken  it  from  the  Athenians,  Hi.  34. 

PovVr-ty,  love  of  it  instituted  at  Sparta,  Ii.  334. 

Pi'>x-iis'pe«i.  confldrnt  of  Cambyses,  kills  Smerdls 
hy  his  order,  i.  363 ;  his  base  and  monstrous  flat- 
tery of  Cambjntes,  364 ;  promises  to  declare 
Finerdis  the  Magian  the  true  son  of  Cyrus,  367; 
speaks  to  the  people  fhmi  the  top  of  a  tower,  tmd 
declares  the  contrary:  then  throws  himsdf 
Is  killed,  ibid. 


Pri-a-pa'ti-us,  son  of  Araaces  U.  kteg  of  PiviM^ 
iv.m 

Pri-e'ne,  city  of  Ionia,  II.  134. 

Pro'cles  reigns  at  Bpaita  witli  his  bicflMr  Eiuy» 
tlienbs,  i.  81. 

Pro-co-ld'us,  Roman  oAc«r,  ooanes  to  Ctepatm  M 
her  retirement,  and  advises  bor  to  put  hcneif 
into  Caesar's  hands,  iv.  407;  he  makes  ktesbtf 
master  of  the  person  of  that  prlnceOT,  Md. :  C« 
sar  orders  him  to  ask  her  wbai  abe  dtsiicaaa 
bim,  ibid. 

Pro-dl'cos,  a  name  given  to  the  guanUana  ai  Ha 
kingsof  Sparta,  1.83. 

Prom^-cbus.  one  of  Alexander's  oOlcera,  dica  ia  i 
debauch  wiUi  that  prince.  iU.  30u. 

ProphVcies  in  respect  to  Pharaoh  HophrB  and  th» 
Egyptians,  i.  143,  dec  ]pro^iecles  ccmcemlng  Ki- 
neveh,  397 ;  Babyton.  335, 336 ;  Cyrus,  SST ;  Alex 

rer,  353 ;  Tyrt>,  ill.  118 ;  Anttocbua  the  Gnu. 
84;  Seleucus   Philopator,  131;    A'litiodwa 

Epiphanes.  ibid. ;  Jacob's  prophe^  coocendag 

the  Messiah,  383. 
Pro-tag'o-ras,  brotliei'of  NIcoclee,  exp^  Braaoras 

II.  from  Salamin,  and  reigns  In  bis  stead,  ilLiS: 

be  Is  confirmed  by  Ochus,  17. 
Pro-tacVras  of  Abdera,  bis  opinion  oftbc  dfvbdqr. 

ii.  189;  he  is  expelled  Athena,  and  bis  woits 

caused  to  be  burnt,  ibid. 
Pm'teus,  king  of  Argos,  I.  413. 
Pro'te-us,  Macedonian ;  Alexander  drlnka  to  Um 

in  the  bowl  of  Hercules,  Hi.  300. 
Pro'te-us.  king  of  Eg>-pt,  stops  Helen,  and  rsimcs 

her  to  Menelaus,  1 135. 
Proth'o-us,  senator  of  Rparta,oppoaes  the  war  wfch 

the  Thebans.  but  is  disregarded,  ii.  434,  435. 
Pro-tog'e-nes,  famous  palmer :  rnard  Demetrioa 

had  for  him  during  the  siege  of  Rbodea,  ill.  991. 
tro-tom'a-chus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  ttiac 

gained  the  victory  near  the  IsJaiidB  of  Ai 

and  were  condonned  at  tbdr  return,  tt.  ^ 

Prov'i-dence :  dtscourae  of  Socrates  upon  p-mi 
dence,  ii.  310,  311. 

Prox'e-nes  of  BoNMla,  officer  in  the  anny  ofyxma^ 
Cyrus,  il.  349 ;  seized  by  trencbery,  and  pot  ic 
death,  350  r  his  character,  lUd. 

Pru'sl-as  I.  king  of  Blthvnla,  I.  93. 

Pru'sl-as  II.  king  of  Blthynla,  sumamed  the  Bon 
ter.  Ibid. ;  be  declares  for  the  Romana  ifidnal 
Antiochus^  Iv.  64 ;  be  axakea  war  aninst  Ea 
menee, «.  «41 ;  servket  rmdered  bim  by  Haanl 
bal.  341.  943;  who,  noiwltbata>iding,  agrees  le 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Romana,  343 ;  be  desires 
the  Romans  to  grant  Perseus  a  pjeace,  Iv.  M9; 
his  abtfect  flattery  in  the  senate,  301 ;  war  with 
Attalus,  S03 ;  the  senateobliges  bim  to  dcaiat  and 
make  satisfbetion,  904 ;  intending  to  pot  bbaon 
Nicomedes  to  death,  be  Is  killed  br  falm,  lUd. 

Piy  ta-nis,  name  of  the  chief  manatrate  of  Ga- 
rtnth,  1. 414: 

Paam-menl-toa,  king  of  Egypt,  la  conqoered  l« 
Cambyaea,  who  need  bfan  with  demencv,  L 147, 
361 ;  but  atrlving  to  regain  the  tbnme,  k  pot  sa 
death.  IbM 

Psam'mla,  king  of  Egypt,  1. 143 

Psam-met'l-cbus,  one  of  the  twelve  Mugs  in  Fgypt, 
Is  banished.  1. 139 ;  defeats  the  other  eleven,  and 
remains  sole  monarch,  140 ;  makes  war  agalnai 
the  king  of  Assyria,  ibid. ;  be  be»if>gm  Aaotna, 
and  takes  It  aAer  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years, 
ibid. ;  he  preve-7ts  the  Scythians  from  invading 
Eg>'ni,  ibid. ;  his  method  of  knowing  whetfaet 
the  Egyptians  were  the  mos:  ancient  peopis  of 
the  eurth,  ibid.  &c. 

Pto-le-msi'da,  danghtei  of  Ptolemy  Boter,  is  Mar- 
ried to  Demetrius  PoHoicetes,  111.  306. 

Pto-le'ny,  son  of  Amyntaa  II.  disputes  tba< 
with  Perdiccas,li.i44:Pel(  " 
from  the  tfanne,  444,  UL  n. 
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Plo'kMay,  sou  of  ;!kieuciu,  U  killed  al  ihe  battle 


of  IpMUs,  iU.  lOl. 
lole-niy  1 


Ftole-ray  1  son  of  Lafus,  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
■nala,  take*  aevi'ml  ciiiui  of  India,  is  dauge* 
roualy  wounded  at  tiie  siege  of  one  of  them  and 
cured  soon  after,  iii.  195 ;  provinces  which  fall 
to  him,  32i ;  causes  the  body  of  Alexander  lo  be 
earriod  to  Alexandria,  340 ;  enter*  into  a  league 
■gidiiBtPenliccas  and  cumenes,  340 :  he  becomes 
laaster  of  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Judea,  and  takes 
Jerusalem,  ^0 ;  be  forms  a  league  against  An- 
tigonus,  967 ;  be  seizes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
defeats  Demetrius,  '2^9 ;  be  takes  Tyre,  ^0 ;  de- 
feat of  one  of  his  generals  by  Demetrius,  Ibid. ; 
diflbreni  expeditions  of  Ptolemy  against  Antigo- 
Dus,  374 ;  Ptolemy  is  defeated  by  Demetrius,  who 
takes  from  him  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  %1 ;  Ptolemy 
assumes  the  litle  of  king,  ibid. ;  he  sends  aid  to 
the  Rbodiar.9,  ^87,  380 ;  who,  In  gratitude,  give 
hini  the  title  of  Sotnr,  991 ;  Ptolemy  allies  him- 
self with  Selouciis,  Cusander,  and  Lysimachos, 
against  Aniigoniu  and  Demetrius,  895;  these 
four  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander 
amoDg  them,  296 ;  Ptolemy  retakes  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  301 ;  be  renews  the  league  with  Lvsima- 
ebus  and  Seleucus  a^nst  Demetrius,  303 ;  be 
•bdieates  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philndel- 
pbos,  307 ;  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  310 ;  praise 
of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  famous  libraiy  which  be 
eaueed  to  be  erected  at  Alexandria,  306. 

Plole-my  U.  aumamed  Philadclpbos,  is  placed  by 
bis  father  Ptolemy  Soter  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  iU.  307 ;  feast  which  be  fcave  the  people 
on  bis  accossioo  to  the  crown,  311;  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  reign,  317;  his  resentment 
■pUnst  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  iUd. ;  he  causes 
the  iKriy  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek 
SK;  be  cultivates  the  amity  of  the  Romans.  346 
bis  liberality  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  ibid. : 
aemb  aid  to  tlie  Athenians,  347 ;  revolt  of  Macaa, 
219 ;  Ptolemy  quells  a  conspiracy  formed  agalust 
blm,  ibid. ;  works  of  Ptolemy  of  advantage  to 
commerce,  330 ;  he  comes  to  an  accommodation 
with  Magas,  ifaiid. ;  war  between  Ptolemy  and 
Antiochus,  351 ;  peace  between  those  prmces, 
aSB ;  death  of  Pu>lemy  Philadelphus,  355 ;  cha- 
racter and  qualities  of  that  prince,  Ibid. ;  tils 
taste  for  the  arts>and  sciences,  351.  354 ;  his  ap- 
plicatioa  to  make  commerce  flourish  in  bis  do- 
minions, 3S0. 

flo'le-ray  III.  tumamed  Evergetes,  succeeds  his 
Aoher  Ptolemv  Philadelphus,  iii.  355 ;  for  the 
deatn  of  his  stoter  Berenice,  he  puts  Laodice  to 
death,  and  selxes  part  .  A^a,  358;  in  returning 
ftom  that  expedition,  he  toes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
otten  sacrifices  there  to  tlie  God  of  Israel,  390 : 
league  of  Antiocbus  Hierax  and  Seleucus  Cai- 
Itnicos  against  Ptolemy.  360 ;  the  latter  comes  to 
mn  aceommodation  with  Seleucus,  ibid. ;  be 
causes  Anttochus  to  be  seized,  and  Imprisons 
Mm,  361 ;  he  augments  tlie  library  of  Alexan- 
dria, 30i ;  he  gives  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onf  as 
<he  fkrmof  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  of 
CoBlosvria,  Phmnicia,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  363 ; 
arrival  of  Cleomenes  at  the  court  of  Bsypt,  307 ; 
dMth  of  Ptolemy  EvergetM,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy's 
joerallty  to  the  Rhodians,  398. 

flo'le-my  tV.  sumamed  Phliopr.t9r,  ascends  tlie 
tnrona  of  Egypt^^er  the  dea^h  of  Ptolemy  Br- 
ergetes,  iii.  398, 390 ;  injustice  and  cruelty  of  that 
pnnce  to  Cleomenes,  413 ;  Antiocbus  the  Great 
undertakes  to  recover  Cmlosyria  from  Ptolenrv, 
401 ;  short  truce  between  those  two  princes,  406 ; 
Ptolemygalns  a  victory  over  Antlochus  at  Ra- 
phia,  408;  he  comes  to  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  rage 
nnd  revenge  of  Ptolemy  a^lnst  the  Jewp,  be- 
•anse  they  revise  to  let  him  enter  Into  the  ranc- 
tuar3r,  IWd. :  he  grants  Antlochus  pep^^n,  409 ; 
the  Egyptians  revolt  against  PbHop^uor,  41ft- 
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that  prince  gives  himself  up  o  all  manner  of  ex 
cesses,  ibid.  ;  lie  puts  Arsince,  hiu  wife  and  sis 
tbr,  to  death,  ibid. ;   he  dies,  worn  out  with  de 
bauches,454. 
Pto'le-my  V.  called  Epiphanes,  at  the  age  of  fivs 
years  ascends  the  throne  of  Elgypt,  after  the 
death  of  Philopator,  iv.  7 ;  Antiocbus  the  Great 
and  Philip  enter  into  a  league  to  invade  his  do 
minions,  o ;  Ptolemy  is  put  under  the  guardian 
ship  of  toe  Romans,  13 ;  Aristomenes,  the  young 
king's  guardian  for  tl)^  Romans,  liaving  take* 
Palestine  and  Coelosyria  from  Antiocbus,  Anti 
ocbus  retakes  those  provinces,  19, 20 ;  conspiracy 
uf  Scopas  against  Ptolemy  frustrated  by  Aris- 
tCHnenes,  3B ;  Ptolemy  is  declared  of  age.  iliid. ; 
he  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiocbus, 
47;  he  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Acb«UM. 
87 ;  be  treats  Hyrcanus,  tlie  son  of  Joseph,  with 
great  marks  of  favour  and  friendship,  8o ;  be 
takes  a  disgust  to  Aristomenes,  and  puts  bim  ta 
death,  38,88:  he  abandons  blmselr  to  all  eons 
of  excesses,  88 ;  the  Egyp  lans  form  several  con- 

Kiracies  against  him.  Ibid.;  Ptolemy  chooses 
tlycratcs  for  his  prime  minister,  with  whose 
assbtance,  be  subdues  the  rebels,  ibid. ;  Im  re 
news  the  alliance  with  the  Acheans,  89 ;  be 
forms  the  design  of  attacking  Seleucus,  103 ;  tbi 
principal  persons  of  his  court  poison  bim,  ibid. 

Pto'le-my  VI.  called  Philometer.  at  six  years  old« 
succeeds  bis  father  Ptolemy  J^phanes,  iv.  109  ■ 
cause  of  war  arises  between  Ptolemy  ami  An- 
tiocbus Epiphanes,  123;  coronation  of  Ptolemy, 
123 :  be  is  defeated  by  Antiocbus,  194 ;  he  loses 
a  second  battle  against  Antiocbus,  and  Is  taken 
wisoner,  125 ;  the  Alexandrians  elect  his  brotber 
Ptolemy  Evenetes  II.,  surnamed  also  Pbyscon. 
In  his  place,  196 ;  Antiocbus  replaces  Fliilometer 
In  appearance  upon  the  tbrme,  198;  the  two 
brothers  ucJte  and  reign  Jointly,  ibid. ;  the  Ro- 
mans prevent  Antiocbus  from  disturbing  tbeo^ 
190 ;  Philometer  Is  dethroned  by  bis  mollMr 
Physcon,  937 ;  he  goes  to  Rome  tu  implore  aid, 
Ibid. ;  the  senate  divide  the  kingdom  between  tbt 
two  brothers,  S38 ,  new  diflferences  arise  betweea 
PhUomMer  aikl  Physcon.  990 ;  Philometer  reftiset 
to  evacuate  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  ibid. ;  be  gains 
a  victory  over  Physcon,  aim  takes  lifan  prisoner, 
Ibid. ;  be  pa  dons  bim  and  restores  bim  bis  do- 
minions, ibid.:  be  marries  liisnlaugbterCIeopttra 
to  Alexander  Bala,  934;  be  permits  Onias  to  bottd 
a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  ibid. ;  lie  marches 
to  the  aid  of  Alexander  bis  son-in-law,  attacked 
by  Demetrius,  935 ;  plot  of  Anunonltis  agalnsl 
Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  upon  the  refbsal  of  Alexandsr 
to  deliver  up  that  traitor.  Philometer  ukes  hli 
daughter  tnm  him,  and  nves  her  to  Demetrius, 
and  aids  him  In  re-ascendinc  Us  iktber*s  throne. 
Ibid.;  Pnilometer's  death, 936. 

Pto'le-my  Vn.  called  Evergetes  n.  and  Pbysoos. 
son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  is  placed  by  tbs  Alex- 
andrians upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  ^  Ma  eMesi 
brother*s  stead,  iv.  196 ;  the  two  brothers  unitt 
and  reign  Joint!/,  198;  tbcy  prepare  to  defend 
ihemaelves  against  the  attacks  of  AnUocboSi 
ibid. ;  the  Fomans  oblige  that  prince  to  leavt 
those  two  t.«inces  In  tranquillity,  129;  Physcon 
dethrones  Philometer,  997 ;  the  Romans  divide 
the  kingdom  between  the  two  brothers,  938; 
Physcon,  dlssati^led  with  tlie  pari  gi.*en  him, 
goes  to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be  put  In  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  of  Cyprus;  the  Romans  ad- 
Judge  It  to  him,  ibid. :  the  pef  iple  of  Cyronalct 
oppose  Physcon's  entrance  into  this  country, 
929;  that  prince  se  establishes  hlm^KT  in  that 
country,  and,  by  his  bad  conduct,  causes  attempM 
to  b*!  made  against  his  Ufo,  ibid. ;  he  makes  a 
second  vi«yajrp  to  Rome,  snd  carries  his  com 
plaints  'hiihcr  asaln;*!  h'*s  brother,  ibid. ;  ho  on 
dertakm  te  make  iuniscli'  master  of  tbc  island  ci 
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Cyprus,  ibkl. :  Philometer  beats  and  takes  him  I 
prteoaer,  and  afterwards  generously  restores  biin 
■is  domiuiouti,  ?29, 230 ;  rliyscon  marries  Cleo- 
patra, ttiH  widow  of  Philometer,  ascends  the 
ihruue  of  El^pt,  and  puts  hk  brother's  son  to 
d«aih,  236 ;  Vb^-scun^tt  excess  of  folly  and  de- 
bauchery, 342;  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger 
zoea  to  that  prince's  court,  343 ;  Physcon  puts 
sway  Cleupoiro,  and  marries  her  daughter  by 
PMlon;eier,  named  also  Cleopatra,  250 ;  horrible 
cruelties  which  ht>  commits  in  Egypt,  ibid.;  a 
general  revol*.  reduces  brai  to  quit  mat  kingdom, 
iUd. :  new  cruelties  of  Physcon,  ibid,  j  be  re- 
turns into  ^gypU  and  re-ascends  tlie  throne,  251 ; 
he  supports  Uie  unpoetnr  Alexander  Zablna,and 
lends  hjin  an  army  to  place  him  upon  the  llironc 
of  Syria,  ibid. ;  be  gives  his  daushtcr  Tryphena 
!n  marriage  to  Grypus,  253:  Physcaii's  death, 
ibid. 

Plo'le-my  Vllt.  called  tath>'r"9i  succeeds  bis  fa- 
ther Physcon,  Iv.  253;  Cleopatra,  his  mother, 
obliges  him  to  rcpuJiato  bu  eldest  sister,  and 
marr>'  Selena  liit»  ^'oifugest,  254^;  Lathyr^  aids 
Ant'ocbus  the  Cyucenran^  against  John  tfyrca- 
nus,  255 ;  Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Selena 
krom  Laihyrus,  and  obliges  him  19  quit  Eg>'pt, 
and  content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
257 ;  Lathyrus  sends  an  army  to  reduce  rtole- 
mais,  and  marches  In  person  agaiiwt  Alexander 
King  of  tlie  Jews,  over  whom  he  gains  a  great 
victory,  258 ;  barbarous  action  of  Lathyrus  after 
the  baltf  e,  ibid. ;  he  raises  tha  idfcge  of  ^tolemais, 
tt9 ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  re- 
placud  upon  the  tlirone  of  E^pt,  26l ;  Upper 
Egypt  revolts  against  bim,  9^2;  Lathyrus  de- 
stroys Tbtibes,  whither  the  rebels  bad  retired, 
Ibid. ;  be  dies  soon  aAer,  ibid. 

i*to'lc-my  IJL  king  of  Egypt  See  Alexander,  son 
of  Physcon. 

Pto'Ie-my  X.  son  of  Aiex«iiider  L  klog  of  £^arpt. 
See  Alexander  IL 

Pto'le-my  XI.  sumamed  Auletes,  Is  ^4aced  \rj  the 
Alexandrians  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  im  the 
loom  of  Alei.kndcr  II.,  iv.  28G;  be  causes  him- 
self to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people,  by  the  credit  of  Cesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  383 ;  he  oppresses  his  sub^jects  in  conse- 
iiuence  with  taxations,  384 ;  he  ;s  obliged  to  es- 
cape, and  tlie  Alexandrians  place  Berenice  cm 
;lie  throne,  WM^;  he  goes  to  B«uHk  ^d  wiUi 
money  jrains  the  suffrageH  of  the  principal  jfet- 
sons  of^ihe  conunrniwealU^,  for  bis  re-estalilisb- 
menti  iuid. ;  he  causes  most  of  the  ambassadors, 
sent  by  the  Egyptians  to  Rome  to  Justify  their 
revolt,  to  be  mucdtred,  365;  an  oracle  of  the 
Sybil  ia  produced  againA  hma,  iJUd. ;  Gabinius 
reinstates, him  upmi:the  throne,  288;  Auletes 
puts  his  daughter  Bereoice  to  death,  ibid. ;  bis 
Ijpcraiitude  and  perfidy  to  Rabirius,  ibid. ;  deati» 
oTAuletea.  ibia, 

Ptp'le-my  Xil.  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes^^reUms  aftfr 
bis  father  with  bisdster  Cleopatra,  Iv.  388,  38B; 
be  expels  Cleopatra,  380 ;  he  causes  Pompey  to 
be  assassinated  by  the  advice  of  Tbeodotu^  ibil. , 
Cesar  makes  hunself  Judge  between  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  390 ;  Cesar  secures  the  person  of 
Ptolemy,  391 ;  he  releases  him,  393 ;  Ptolemy  re- 
news the  war  against  Cesar.  384 ;  be  is  defeated, 
and  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  endeavouring  10 
escape,  ibid. 

Plo'lfsmy  I.  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes,  ts 
dcp-K«ed  by  the  Romans,  iv.  209;  be  poisons  liim- 
srif,  ibid. 

Pto'lp  my  II.  son  of  Auletes,  Is  made  king  of  Cy- 
prus by  Cesar,  iv  301 ;  also  of  Egypt  Jointly  with 
Cleopatra,  394 ;  she  poisons  Ptolemy,  395. 

PloMe-my,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  S>  ia  by  Antony,  iv.  400. 
Flo  te-my  A'pWm,  natural  son  of  Physcon.  is  made 


Idng  of  Cyrenaica,  iv.  SM;  Im 
dom,  by  will,  to  the  Romans,  960. 

Pto'Ie-my  (Cera'inus,)  or  ThuBderer,son  of  Puiaqf 
Soler,  quits  the  court,  and  retires  to  Li 
and  then  to  Seleucus,  iii.  308,  316;  1 
the  latter  in  a  war  with  LjrsUnachua, 
assassinates  Seleucus,  and  seizea  hia 
390,  he  marries  his  sister  Aiainoe, 
Lysimaebui^  and  ranses  his  two  aosM  by  kc 
be  murdertfl,  321 ;  he  banishes  her,  ibid.; 
is  soon  aAer  killed  by  the  Ouils,  229. 

Pto'le-niy  (Macron,)  governor  of  Cypraa  oxm 
lemy  Pbilomeii'r,  revolts,  and  gives  tlie 
sioii  of  it  to  Antiocbus  Epipbanes.  iv.  ISHL  19; 
Antiochus  gives  him  a  share  in  htt  cotiftdenM^ 
and  the  govcnmient  of  Cceiosyria  and  PaleadD% 
125 ;  he  marches  against  the  Jews,  mti  Is  #»• 
fflited  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  137;  ioe  beooMSsa 
friend  to  the  Jews,  225;  Antiocbus  Fi-'rirtaft 
deprives  him  of  his  govenunent,  and  in  mapak 
poisons  himself,  i>)id. 

<>'o'le-my,  son  uf  Pyrrbus,  is  killed  in  a  batlle  wtti 
the  Lacedemonians,  Hi.  343. 

■WIe-iny,  one  of  the  oncers  of  Philip,  unites  wtt 
Apelles  in  the  conspiracy  against  that  prbwa,  HL 
424 ;  for  which  ho  is  piU  to  death,  496. 

Pul,  king. of  the  Arcyriansjdoes penance  iqMMtts 
preaching  of  JoniUi,  i.  2bB. 

Pul'cher  (P.  Claudius)  consul,  Is  beaten  at  sen  fey 
Adberbal,  the  Carthaginian  general.  1 19S. 

Pu'nic,  origin  and  signification  of  that  iraei,lr 
149  i  Pumc  wars,  1^  203,  S48. 

Pyd'na,  city  of  Macedoniai  is  snbjected  fay  FMBp 
ill.  34 ;  famous  victoiy  gained  by  Paulas  iBul 
ius  over  Perseus,  aear  that  city,  Iv.  283,  USL 

Py-lag'ori,  representatives  of  the  Grecian  citiss  l» 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  iii.  6L 

lyius.  a  city  of  Messenla,  taken  by  lbs  AtbeniaB^ 
a.  169. 

Pyr'a-mid :  description  of  the  Pyrankb  of  Eop^ 
i.  100, 135, 136 ;  Judonent  to  be  famed  wt  mm 
(kmous  structures,  WO. 

Pyr'rhus,  iEioIian  general,  twke  t«Men  fefffeita^ 

Pyr'rhus,  son  of  JEaddcs  kkig  of  Epircsjs  aw> 
served  from  the  furv  of  the  revolted,  iil.919,  M; 

.  he  is  re-^stabttshed  upon  the  throne  of 
byGlauciasMngof  IUyrium,300;  tbe^Ma 

'  revolt  agaiiiM  Itim.and  plunder  all  Ms 
'  ibid. ;  he  retires  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Ant  _ 
ibid. ;  he  distinguishes  hineelf  at  tbe  betdsi 
Ipsus,  906,  300 ;  he  coee  to  EgyM  as  a  lio^lfi 
for  Demetrius,  ibid^  be  marries  AatJfone,  daiya 
ter  of  Bcreniot,  (bid.  Ptolemy  gives  bin  a  mcc 
and  money,  of  whicn  be  nmkes  ose  for  tsms> 
Bcesing  hiniwlf  of  his  dominions,  IbkL  ;  Pyont 
tfSkes  Maoedonia  fron  Demetrius, and  Is  declani 
king  of  l^  303:  he  divides  that  kliwdom  «iWi 
Lvumachua,  304 ;  be  Is  soon  obUgtd  mqnitiL 
305 ;  the  Tarentines  call  in  Pyrrbus  «o  uelr  aM 
against  tbe  Remans,  397;  that  iKincegoss  la 
Italy,  328 ;  be  defeats  tbe  consul  Uvim,  331; 
be  causes  proposals  of  peace  40  be  anade  l»  ifep 
RomaiMk^l ;  conversation  of  Pyrrbus  wilh  f^ 
briclus,  399,  ^c;.  Pyrrbus  gaiosa  second  aim^ 
tage  over  the  RomaiMk  S90;  ejtpedifk>ns  of  ffh 
rhus  in  Sicily.  337,  i.  185 ;  be  returns  Into  ItM^ 
iii.  338 ;  be  plundeis  <he  temple  of  fiiiswiiMi 
in  tbe  country  of  tbe  Locriens,  iJI|ri. ;  be  Isir^ 
fcated  by  the  Romans,  339 ;  be  returns  lotoi^ 
rus,340;  he  throw's  himself  Inia Macedonia, aa« 
makes  hhnscif  master  of  It  lk»r  » lisne.  a%srMr> 
Ing  defeated  Antigonus,  Ibid. ;  expe^Moa  ff 
Pyrrbus  into  Peloponnesus,  341;  be  bsilMi 
Sparta  incflectually,  349;  be  Is  kMei  at  tte 
siif^e  of  Argos.  345 ;  good  and  bad  cbaiMiaaef 
Pyrrhns,  304,  397, 945. 

P>'-tluig'o-ras,  Lacedrmoniaa,  ceaunaadb  Mll^ 
the  fleet  of  Cyrus  tbe  Younger  la  iha « 


oflbwerinn  uiioBlilitiiatber  Anuria,  it 

tte. 

Pjf-Uuf'o-rM,  ■on  of  GTUOrli,  dr  fEiuIi  the  cJly  ol 
SalMDJa,  bweeed  by  Aruueno,  durlnc  bla  La- 

rj'-Uiiif 'aru.  phlldnpbei.fOala  [uly  Old  teUjH 

nliy,  II,  IV;  BuvlcititatMtact  wtiicll 
El.  diidpla  obKrv*.  Itiid. 
PrUi  ar-cliui.  oC  Cyu-um,  (ilu  Ihc  I 

PfUiVu,  Cinolu  uUiiiHunrr,  It.  WT. 
[S'Lki'e  lu,  nahly  eogtgd  Lite  SoolUjii  [d  unlta 
'■«aiiiilib>Kaqi*iH,V31S:  In  la  pul  lo  iliuta 

by  .UiiuJliu,ilS. 
Pjrili'i-a,  priMUHor  ApoUo  u  DBlph«,  I.  39. 
Kih'i-u,  TrloDd  af  Duw>i ;  uiU  of  l^lr  Mead- 

Mp,  U.  390. 
Pjrth^  gaum :  Htetanlrd  (una  of  Gmce,  I.  U. 
Pytta'1-iu,  LydliD  i>ilnc«,ceiier<iii>al]fer  wblch  lu 

Oh  ikIdcm,  Ui  w\rt,  ui-a  to  nuke  him  Hiuitilt 
of  IH  Iniiuliu  and  ^Idlculeof  hlj  coikduci,  ^. 
enielir  wturb  Pjrihliu  cipeikDCa  froie  Xenn 
Ibid. 
Pjnbirdo'nu. 


nt  IS  Che  tid  of  III 


Pr'ib. 


iiud  bjr  rbil 
>pe«a,IU. 


S" 


■  rbelorldau,  le  de- 


nMid  DMdTi  It.  9i:  be  li  ucuKd  i:  Rome  of 
aiilnlni  tUHeai  to  compi  ibe  leaau,  Ibid  , 
Cleent  nakta Jib  debwe,  lUd.  ^_ 


ml-ui,  cl'iien'  af  'Bri.iiduilun 


Rar'nlin  oTkrilhu,)  coniol 
CanhMbiiuw-klBSt  begoei 

ielica'runliiim:  eleledw 


teli(ebin;henvoll  ifiln  A 


aifMnlui  lu,  onen-  me  enwa  inioe  nvon  ifUnA 
Arwieriea  Monina,  ileliiei  -ip  ilie  prioeljal 
rebel!  In  IbK  prince,  lo  miUie  his  n«ii  peace .  and 
kaept  Lbn  ■MMr  wblcb  he  bed  hmufhl  ftnin 
GiTnt  far  ibe  eonlbdeneii  II.4GI,-Hj3, 

te  ireil'  nflbtlen  tbouianil  Uirelu,  11. 380. 

ahad»-ni»ii'ihiu.biT>Uierot  Mlnoii,  oppoinu 
htm  10  aiminliler  junke  In  hli  captul,  M.  3 

Bbtiap-^ii'HiH,k<!WarEurpt,l.  lU. 

Ihe'iliini,  eiiy  nf  atcOr,  iSriw  a  Icaniie  a( 
nionyniiu,  11.  ITSi  11  malice  peare  wiih  ihi 
rani.  Ibid, :  lie  refnial  lo  kIvb  blm  i  wife 
Uie  innlFW  onnrar  wiUi  Hhkh  thai  nfui 


ss,:™; 


s  Uv.c  elly,  Ibid. :  thedeith  at 

»n1ueirllteRr,  IS;  Ibe  Rbnt 
d  Anilgonui  aalnA.  Piuleay, 
KMeta  Uieli  CUf ,  W4,  SAS ;  be 


i»ynrpioleoiy,loeipf 

Ileal  tanbiiualie  u  Rbodee.'bj'  wlilclT  ihe  fn- 

llim  of  Ihe  uelibboiKliii  nloco  In  canwlliii  tha> 
afflicted  cliF  Me,  Iv.  ia ;  war  beiwuen  tba 
MhhIIhiii  anr)  Bycanttnei,  and  lb*  tiiuea  of  ll, 

im :  war  bcivreEii  ihe  RhodLaiu  and  PhAlp,  Iv.' 
• ;  (lie/  defeat  Hannibal  at  ica,  U ;  dlipule  be- 
tween Iha  Rbodlane  tod  EumeDea  btlbrs  t)M 
Rainani,conccinlnEilie  Grecian  dileaof  Aaia, 
n,  Ac. :  Ihe  Rhodfam  il(iiaUd  Ilielr  leal  (ot 
Rome  In  Ibe  war  with  PKrKUL  lU ;  Uiey  nnd 

In  Macedonia,  vlmivnli  therein  IkvoumrPer- 
■euewiiheitranrdiiiaryineolenee,  IM,  178;  Ibey 


and  warm  aollclial 


)-do^nJpa,  daiicliiM  of 
anlilBrQ,  la  nmrrted  to ! 


n(oJsyil», 
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inetiiiii  of  PhAnu  out  of  Ulvricam,  415 ;  tbey 
lend  wnbuMdora  to  deinaiMl  bim  of  Philip,  who 
refuses  to  deUver  blm  up,  416 ;  tbey  declare  wur 
•galnat  tb«  CrthafinlanB,  i.  807 ;  tiiey  are  de- 
feated iie»  tbeTicinui,  313;  near  Trebia,2]5; 
and  tbe  lake  of  Tbramnene,  ill ;  they  make 
MTOTal  conquests  in  Spain,  S31:  tbey  lose  a 
great  battle  near  Cannc,  SSI,  S3S;  Hannibal 
besiqpes  Rome,  SS7 ;  the  Romans  are  defeated 
\n  Spain,  338:  tbey  gain  a  great  battle  over 
Asdrubal,  89B,  390 :  they  go  to  Africa,  232 ;  tbey 
defeat  tlie  Carthagtniaris  near  Zama,  oblige  tliem 
to  demand  peace,  and  grant  It  them,  234 ;  tbey 
send  deputies  to  Ptolemy  and  CIeo))atra,  to  re- 
new tbelr  aneieot  alliance  with  £gypt,  ill.  410 : 
they  gain  an  advantage  over  Philip  at  Apotionia, 
430;  tbey  break  wttb  Hieruuymus,  iv.  321; 
upontlie  news  of  that  prince's  death,  thev  send 
Marcellus  Into  SIdly,  ibid. ;  that  general  takes 
Syracuse,  330 ;  alliance  of  tbe  Romans  with  tlie 
iEtolians,  111.  433;  the  Romans  send  Sulpltlus  to 
the  aid  or 'be  iEtoUans  and  Philip,  434 ;  various 
eneditiou  of  tJtat  prrtor  in  Macedonia,  435. 
440;  general  peace  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  in  which  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  in- 
cluded, 451 ;  the  Romans  accept  the  guardian- 
ship of  Ptolemy  Fplphanes,  iv.  13 ;  they  declare 
war  agalArft  Pbilip,  13  ;  tbey  defeat  tliat  prince 
tn  a  battle,  17;  they  employ  their  influence  w!*b 
Antiocnus,  to  induce  him  to  make  war  with 
Attalus,  19 ;  expedition  of  the  Romaiw  in  Phocis, 
22;  they  make  a  treaty  with  Nabis.  37;  they  gain 
a  famous  victory  over  Philip  near  Scotusa  and 
Cynocepbale,30 ;  tbey  grant  tnat  prince  ueace,33 ; 
th^  reinstate  Greece  in  Its  ancient  liberty,  34; 
they  rend  an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  36 ;  it  tendb 
only  to  dispose  both  sides  to  an  open  rupture, 
37;  they  make  war  against  NaUsi  30;  tn*:^ 
oblige  bfra  to  demand  peace,  and  ^rant  it  biui, 
43 ,  preparations  on  all  sides  tor  a  war  between 
the  ffn^^ft*  end  Antiochu^  45 ;  reciprocal  but 
In^ectual  embassies  between  them,  ibid. ;  the 
Romans  send  troops  against  Nabis,  who  had 
broken  tbe  treaty.  50 ;  they  declare  war  agiiinst 
Antiochus,  57;  they  gain  an  advanfttge  over 
that  prince  at  ThennopyUe.  59 ;  tbey  defeat 
PolymideSiadmiFal  of  Antiochus,  in  two  en- 
gagements, 08, 65;  they  go  to  Asia,  and  gain  a 
l^eat  victory  over  Antiochus  near  Magnesia, 
68,  Itc;  tbey  grant  bim  oeace,  71 ;  they  reduce 
the  iGtoUaas,  and  grant  them  peace,  79 ;  they 
niMect  the  Gauls  of  Asia,  83 ;  complaints  agahisi 
PbiHp  carried  to  Rome,  90 ;  tbe  Romans  send 
commissionera  to  examine  into  those  complaints, 
and  to  take  cocni|nnce  of  the  iU  treatment  or 
Sparta  by  tbe  Achcans,  90,  01 ;  nsw  complaints 
carried  to  Rome  against  Pbilip,  103 ;  tho  Romans 
send  back  bis  son  Demetrius  with  ambassadors, 
104 ;  they  fkvjur  Maslniasa,  who  was  at  war 
with  the  Cartbailnlans,  i.  890;  they  send  ani- 
basndors  into  Macedonia,  tn  have  an  eye  upon 
the  conduct  of  Perseus,  If.  148 :  tliey  break  with 
that  prince,  159 ;  tbe  war  Is  formally  declared 
154 ,  the  Romans  aie  repulsed  near  the  river 
Peneus,  161 ;  the  senate  make  a  wise  decree  to 
put  a  stop  to  tbe  avarice  of  the  generals  and 
magistrates  who  oppressed  tbe  allies,  165  ;  the 
Romans  penetrate  Into  Macedonia,  167  ;  tbey 
eooquer  Uen  lus,  kbig  of  Dlyrinm,  177  •  rhey  gain 
a  great  vlcturr  over  Perseus  near  toe  r*»v  of 
Pydna,  183, 184;  that  prince  Is  taken  witfi  his 
ehiJdtren,  186;  decree  of  tbe  secaieon^blcb  grants 
ttberty  to  tbe  Macedonians  and  IITyrians,  187 : 
Ibe  Romans  oblige  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  quh 
Egypt  and  to  leave  the  two  reigning  brothers  in 
peace,  iv.  139, 130;  their  cruel  treatment  of  the 
.ftoHaiis,  108;  those  who  bad  favoured  Perseus, 
•recited  to  Rome  to  answerfor  their  conduct,  199 ; 
1  thD9sand  Achvans  carried  thither,  Ibid. ;  the 
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senate  banishes  them  into  several  towns  of  Italy, 
300;  alter  seventeen  years  of  banishment.  ibe> 
are  sent  back  into  thur  own  covncry^SOl ;  tbey 
refuse  Eumenes  entrance  into  Rcmie,  908 ;  the  Ro 
maun  divide  tbe  kingdom  of  Egypt  between  PhJlo> 
meter  and  PhyscoOj^Sd :  one  of  toeir  ambassadon 
is  killed  in  Syria,  830 ;  tbey  declare  the  Jews  tte>- 
(Hends  and  allies,  831 ;  tbey  acknowledge  Dtne- 
triusking  of  Syria,  338 ;  tbey  conquer  the  Ligari 
ans,  amfgive  their  territory  to  the  Maiscilhaaa, 
305 ;  they  defeat  Andriscus,  and  two  other  advca- 
turers,  who  had  possessed  thrmselvaa  of  Mace* 
donia,  and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  k  Ronaa 
province,  310  ;  thev  declare  war  against  *be 
uarlhaginians,  L  350 ;  tbey  order  tbetn  to  abaa 
don  Carthage,  251 ;  they  besitte  that  dly,  aod 
demolish  it  entirely,  354, 358;  deeroe  of  tbe  sea* 
ate  for  separating  several  cities  from  tbe  Acbsaa 
league,  iv.  311 ;  troubles  in  Acbaia,  813 ;  tka 
Romans  defeat  the  Achcain,  and  take  TbebeSi 
313 ;  they  gain  another  victory  oy^  tbe  Ache 
ans,  take  Corinth,  and  bum  it,  SlSi,  314 ;  tb^  re 
duce  Greece  into  a  Roman  province.  SQS;  tbey 
renew  tbe  treaties  made  with  the  Jews,  9fi; 
they  inherit  tbe  riches  and  dominloni  ol*  AitalH 
kingofPergamus,345;  thry  reduce  ArtetonlcaB, 
who  bad  possessed  himself  of  tbenu946;  war  of 
the  R<m)ans  against  Jugurtha,  L  806.  SB? ;  Pio 
lemy  Aplon,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  and  NIccinedes, 
king  otBitbvnia,  leave  tbe  Romans  their  domin- 
ions at  their  deaths,  iv.  900, 903 ;  tbe  Romans 
reduce  those  kingdoms  into  Roman  proviiwts, 
363 ;  tbey  re-esublish  the  khigs  of  Cappaducia 
and  Blthynia,  expelled  by  Mitbridates,  348 ;  ibas 
sacre  of  all  tbe  Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia  &11 
nor,  344 ;  the  Romans  nin  three  battles  arainsi 
the  generals  of  Mitbridates,  350,  351 ;  they  grant 
that  prince  peace,  353 ;  second  war  of  tbt>  Ro- 
mans with  Aiilbrldates,  354 ;  they  are  defeatnt 
by  that  prince  in  a  battle,  357 ;  tbey  gain  a  great 
victory  over  him,  and  reduce  bim  to  retire  ixnr 
Annenia,  to  Tigranes  his  son-in-law,  %jj,  3fl . 
they  declare  war  against  Tigranes,  and  defrsi 
him  in  a  battle,  302 ;  second  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  united  forces  of  Mithridates  acd 
Tigranes,  369 ;  they  again  gain  several  vieiFtit* 
over  Mitbridates,  who  bad  recovered  bis  dm.iA- 
Icns, 374 ;  they  subject  Tigranes  ktne  of  Am*- 
nia,  375 ;  they  drive  Antiochus  Asiaticns  oot  i^ 
Syria,  and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a  Rrmsn 

Erovincc.  377  ;  the  Romans  are  declarrd  Urin 
y  the  will  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  to  his  dou.ii. 
ions  of  Egypt,  366 ;  end  of  tbe  war  with  Mhh 
ridates,  380 ;  tbe  Romans  drive  Ptolony  out  of 
Cyprus,  369  ;  tbey  invade  Parthia,  and  are  dt  • 
feated.384,4tc.:  they  declare  Ptolemy  Auh*r« 
their  friend  and  ally,  383;  Cvppadocia  b  sfto 
reduced  Into  iTltoman  province,  307 ;  reflft^ih  n 
upon  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  Romans  in  ntj^c\  lu 
tbe  states  of  Greece,  and  the  kings  both  of  K«- 
rope  and  Asia.  76;  difference  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  tbe  Greeks,  819 ;  Roman  haogfaitaes\ 
189;  ceremonies  at  setting  out  of  tbe  consul  aM 
army,  157;  dUK^renceof  taste  of  the  Rumaman^ 
Greeks,  In  respect  to  shows,  i.  57. 

Ro-sa'ces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  commard^ 
a  detachment  in  the  amy  of  Ocha  agaiusi 
Egyrt,iiI.18. 

Ro-saMces,  Persian  knrd,  bis  valoar  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicos,  111.  00. 

Rox-a'na,  sister  of  Statfaa;  tragical  ad  of  tbaf 
princess,  it.  930 

Rox-a'na,  daughter  of  Oxyartas,  wife  of  Alexan- 
der, III.  173 ;  she  is  delivered  of  a  son  after  Alex 
ander's  death,  389 ;  causes  Statfra,  Alexander's 
widow,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  also  Diypcifai 
Hephcfftion*s  widow,  330 ;  Cassander  deprives 
her  of  all  tbe  bononrs  of  a  qoestt,  and  I 
pots  her  to  death,  9SD,  973. 
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Boi-a'M,  Mier  of  Mitbridatcs,  ber  depk>rmble  end, 

8A 

flab'a  ehtis,  kinf  of  Ethiopia,  conquers  EfTpt,  1. 
137;  at  the  end  of  fifty  yean  be  retires  volunta- 
rily into  RUiiopia,  ibid. 

Aa-bai'ans,  sect  of  idolaters  in  the  east,  i.  397. 

Bab'ra-c«,  peopieof  India,  subjected  by  Alexan- 
der, iii.  195. 

te'cie,  Scythian  nation,  conquered  by  Alexander, 
iii.  167. 

Bm'ae,  peopieof  Assyria,  8UJ>Jected  by  Crrus,  i.  393. 

flad-du  ceea,  a  pow*erful  sect  among  tiie  Jews,  some 
account  of  them,  iv.  ^7. 

Bad-y-at'tes,  king  of  Lydia,  besieges  Miletus,  i.  3C  t. 

8a'fes ;  abridgment  of  the  livc^  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece,  l  447. 

Ba-gun'tum,  •;ity  of  Spain,  taken  by  Hfimibal,  i. 
956,907. 

8a  id  the  ancient  Thebais  of  Egypt,  1.  96. 

Bn'i    '.ty  of  Lower  Egypt,  I.  108. 

Saf:  min,  isle  of  Greece,  where  Xerxes  was  de- 
.^ted  by  the  Greeks,  11. 66. 

-<ui'a-min,  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  11. 
293. 

3al-ma-na'sar,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  984 ;  be  con- 
quers llosea  king  of  Samaria,  loads  him  wilt) 
ciiains,  and  destroys  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  ibid.. ; 
death  of  Salmanasar,  ibid. 

Salo'nie,  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.  takes  the  three 
princes,  her  husband's  brothers,  out  of  prison, 
iv.  979. 

Sa-md'ria,  city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Israel, 
t.  9R ;  origin  of  the  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews,  286 :  the  Samaritans  oppose  the 
Jews  at  the  time  they  are  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  351,  366 ;  they  submit  to  Alex- 
ander, iii.  193 ;  ihcy  cannot  obtain  the  same  pri- 
vileges from  that  prince  as  the  Jews,  197 ;  tiiey 
mutiny,  139 ;  Alexander  drives  them  out  of  Sa- 
maria, ibid. ;  they  conform  to  the  religion  of  An- 
tiochus  Kpiphancs,  131 ;  destruction  of  Samaria 
by  Hyrcanus,  iv.  956. 

Sam-bu'ce,  machine  of  war  of  the  ancients,  iv. 
397. 

Sa'mos,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  i.  415 ;  Samos 
uken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  il.  194  ; 
liVsander  re-establishes  thv  ancient  inhabitants 
or  it,  934 ;  impious  flattery  of  that  Lacedemon- 
ian by  the  Samians,  945. 

llwn-o-thra'ci-&,  Island  of  the  Archipelago,  con- 
sidered as  sacred  and  inviolable,  iv.  185. 

San-dro-cot'ta,  Indian,  pomesscs  the  provinces  of 
IntUa  subdued  by  Alexander,  iii.  993 ;  Seleucus 
attempts  in  vain  to  drive  him  out,  ibid. ;  those 
two  princes  come  to  an  accommodation,  ibid. 

Rvi'ga-la,  city  of  India,  'aken  and  entirely  de- 
molished by  Alexander,   1. 187. 

S«os-du-cbi'nn8,kingofBasylon.  BeeNebuchod- 
onosor  L 

Bop'nho  of  Mytelene,  samamed  the  tenth  Muse, 

Sar'a-cus,  king  of  Assyria,  1.  987;  revolt  of  Nabo- 

polassar  agalust  that  priwe,  ibid. ;  death  of  Sa- 

ra(ms,  iWd. 
8«r-da-nap'a-lus,  king  of 'Assyria,  his  eflemlnacy 

and  death,  i.  989. 
9ar-dln'i-a  subjfcted  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  166 ; 

and  by  the  Rmnans,  903. 
Sar'dis,  in  Lydia,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  333 ;  taken 

and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  31 ;  Alexander  takes 

it,  Hi.  91. 
Sa'traps,  name  given  thegovemors  of  provinces 

among  the  Persians,  i.  319. 
fa'tiim.  Paean  d'vlnfty.  1. 151 . 
Scam'ma.  name  o'v*^  the  place  where  the  atMita 

eombated,  i.  it. 


flC • 

Scat^pus,  general  of  Antony's  army,  declares  fo( 

Cttsar,  iv.  104. 
Scau'rus,  Poiapey's  Ueutenmnt,  reduces  Syda,  iv. 

377. 
Scau'rus  (Emiliua,)  deputed  to  Jugurtha,  aod  u 

corrupted  by  that  prince,  i.  966,  967. 
Seer-dire-des,  king  of  lUyrium,  exercises  a  kind  of 

Eiracy  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  iii.  371 ; 
e  joins  the  Achcans  against  tbe  il^iolians,  415 ; 
he  mnkes  an  alliance  with  the  Romaits,  43a. 

Scip'i-o  (Publius)  marches  into  Spam  against  Han- 
nibal, 1.  910;  he  passes  the  Po,  and  is  defeated 
near  theTicinus,  913 ;  he  is  sent  into  Spain,  and 
Joins  his  brother,  Cn.  Scipio,  there,  991 ;  they 
meet  with  distinguished  access  there,  991,  £26 , 
they  divide  their  troops,  938 ;  Publius  is  killed  in 
a  battle.  Ibid. 

Scip'i-o  'Cneus)  is  sent  by  his  brother  into  Spain,  tb 
make  head  afainsi  Asdnibal,  i.  9i0;  he  is  killed 
in  a  batUe,  99B. 

Scip'i-o  (P.  Cornelius,)  sumamed  Africanus,  sub- 
dues all  Spain,  and  goes  as  consul  to  Africa,  i. 
930;  be  has  an  interview  witn  Hannibal,  and 
gains  a  great  victonr,  whi^h  ends  in  p  >ace,  239, 
933 :  he  confers  with  Hannibal  at  Kpnesus,  940, 
iv.  48 ;  he  serves  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother  L. 
Com.  Scipio,  in  the  war  whh  Antiochus,  69 ; 
he  rejects  the  proposals  of  Antlochus,  67 ;  bis 
death,  1.  949. 

Sclp'i-o  (L.  Cornelius,)  sumamed  Asiaticus,  is 
charged  with  the  war  against  Antlochus,  iv.  09 
he  goes  to  Asia,  66 ;  be  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  Antlochus  near  Magnesia,  70;  he  is  ho 
noured  with  a  triumph,  76. 

Scip'l-o  (Nasica,)  son-in-law  -)f  Scipio  Africanus, 
executes  an  iirnrartant  commission  highly  to  his 
honour,  iv.  180;  he  is  sent  into  Macedonia  to 
appease  the  troubles  excited  by  Andriacus,  iv 
20i). 

Scip'i-r.  'Publius,)  sumamed  AfHcanus  (he  younger, 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  war  with  Carthase, 
i.  953 :  he  returns  to  Rome  to  demand  the  oflKe 
of  edile,  ibid. ;  he  obtains  tbe  consubliip,  954: 
he  goes  to  Africa,  ibid. ;  he  takes  and  demollabei 
C-arthage,  956,  &c. ;  be  is  sent  into  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Greece,  iv.  943 ;  use  which  he  makes  of  the 

Kesents  sent  him  bv  Antlochus  Sidetes,  947. 
'mas  accuses  his  father  to  Artaxerxes,  ii.  300. 

Sco'pas  commands  the  iEioliniis  against  the  Acto- 
ans,  iii.  413;  he  ravages  MacedoiUa,  416 ;  he 
prevails  upon  the  iGtolians  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  439.  &.c. ;  lie  goes  into  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  19;  he  pos- 
sesses himself  of  Judea,  90 ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Antlochus,  and  obliged  to  accept  ignominious 
conditions,  ibid. ;  he  conspires  against  Ptolemv, 
and  is  put  to  death,  38. 

Scor'pion,  machine  of  war,iv.  397. 

Sc/lax,  Greek  of  Cariandia,  sent  by  Darius  to  dis 
cover  India^  which  he  happily  executes,  ii.  97. 

Scy-iu'rus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  recommends 
unity  to  bis  children,  Ii.  90. 

Scy'tal,  used  among  tbe  Lacedemonians;  what  k 
was,  i.  494. 

Scyth'i  ans  possess  'bemselves  of  Upper  Asia,  i. 
997 ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  they  w« 
destroyed  by  a  general  maauicre,  ibid. ;  Darius 
desijms  to  punish  them  for  the  irruption  they  had 
formerly  made  into  Asia,  ii.  99 ;  the  Scythian* 
refuse  to  submit  to  Darius,  94;   they  send  a 
herald  to  Darius  with  presents,  ibid. ;  they  ra- 
vage Thrace,  S7;  they  send  ambasBa.Ic.B  to  Al- 
exander, who  speak  to  him  with  extraordinary 
freedom,  ill.  165,  by  whom  Ihey  arc  defeated  and 
subjected,  166;  they  make  war  whh  Phraales 
.-*ot>'at  him,  and  ravage  his  klnedom,  iv.  24U 
manTiers  of  the  Scythians,  according  to  Hcrodo 
>']s  and  JuAin,  ii  18:  how  ituury  got  among 
ihem,  91. 
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Bcv^tbop'o-Us.  in  PMlestiiifi,  a  dty  in  tli6  tribe  of 
Muiasseh,  i.  S97. 

Sea :  the  Ked  Sea,  the  panage  of  it  hinted  at  by 
DlodoniK  Siculiis,  i.  130. 

Se^ges'ta,  in  Sicily,  under  tlie  protection  of  the 
(^rthoginianait  i.  171. 

8e-la'si-a,  cit>-  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Antigonus 
defeated  Cleomenet ,  iH.  393. 

8e-le'na,  by  compuliion,  morrle*  her  brother  La- 
thyrus,  iv.  254 ;  Cleopatrf  makes  her  qiiit  La- 
thynis,  and  marry  Grypus,  258;  after  whose 
Ucath  s!ie  marries  Aniiochus  Eusebcs,  961 ;  he 
losing  his  dominions,  she  keeps  Ptolcniais,  with 
part  of  Phoenicia  and  CaiGeyna.  ajid  reigns  tJiere 
many  years.  282;  she  sends  her  two  sons  to 
Rome  to  solicit  for  tl.e  crown  of  Egypt,  2G3. 

Bel-eu'ci  a,  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleucus  Nictt' 
,    tor,  Hi.  2i)P. 

Bel-eu'ci-a,  situate  upon  the  Tigris,  built  by  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  iii.  303. 

Se-ieu-ci-des:  famous  era,  iii.  271 ;  end  of  their  eio- 
jdrc,  iv.  377. 

8e-leu'cus  (Nicator)  commands  at  the  bead  of  all 
the  cavalry  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  iii.  229; 
he  is  settled  in  the  government  of  Babylon,  245 ; 
he  Joins  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  against  Eume- 
nes,  2^ ;  he  escapes  from  Babylon,  and  retires 
Into  Egypt.  206 ;  he  forms  a  league  agclnM  Antigo- 
nus, 267  ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon, 
S70;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  281;  hestrengtli- 
ens  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  282 ;  he 
makes  an  expedition  into  India,  293 ;  league  l>e- 
tween  him,  rtoleroy,  Cassandcr,  and  Lysima- 
chus,  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  SS5:  he 
gains  a  famous  victory  near  lp»us,  296 ;  the  four 
victorious  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexandir, 
ibid. ;  he  builds  several  cities,  2^ ;  lie  makes  an 
alliance  with  Demetrius,  ibid. ;  will)  whom  he 
quarrels,  >md  takes  Cilicia  fioni  hlni,  219,  301 ; 
lie  builds  Seleucia,  302;  he  forms  a  kngue  against 
Denntriu<i, 303 ,  begets  him  into  his  handt,  206; 
he  gives  his  wife,  and  part  of  his  dominionsj  to 
his  son  Antiochus,  318 ;  he  makts  u  ar  against 
Lysimnrhufl,  defeats  hiin,  and  gett;  ail  his  domi- 
nions, 319 ;  he  is  assassinated  bv*  Ceraunus,  whom 
he  had  laden  with  favours,  320 ;  his  character, 
ibid. 

6e-leu'ciis  (Callinicus)  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria 
after  hiis  father,  Antiochus  Theos,  poisoned  by 
Laodice,  ill.  3.57 ;  he  endeavours  to  retake  what 
Ptolemy  had  conquered  iVom  him,  and  is  unsuc- 
cessful on  several  occasions,  359 ;  he  unites  with 
his  brother  Hierax  against  Ptoleuiy,  3(X> :  war 
between  the  two  broiliers,  ibid. ;  Seleucus 
marches  against  Arsaces,  and  is  taken  prisoner, 
302;  death  of  Seleucus,  361. 

Ce-leu'ciis  (Caraunus)  sucpeeds  his  (kther  Callini- 
cus, iii.  ^ ;  he  is  poisoned  by  two  of  his  offi- 
cers. Ibid. 

0e-1eu  cus  {Piiilopitior,)  ^on  of  Antiochus,  governs 
Syria  during  bib  father's  absence,  Iv.  84  ;  he  ac^ 
cends  the  thron.'i  of  Syria,  87 ;  ho  .sends  Helio- 
dorus  to  Jerusiieni  to  bring  away  iL-^  treasures, 
119 ;  Heliodorus  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  121. 

Be-Icu'cus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Svria,iv.  SS2;  his  mother  Cleopatra  Kills  him, 
ibid. 

Fc-lru'cus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  Gn-pus,  king 
of  Syria,  succeeds  him,  Iv.  2*>0 ;  he  supports  him- 
self aihinst  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenlan,  SCO;  he 
is  drivpn  out  of  his  dominions  by  Eusobus,  and 
burnt  m  Monsui^tia,  ibid. 

Be-leu'cus  (Cyblosnctps,)  sou  of  r.usebeg  and  Sele- 
na, solicits  the  Konian  Fcnatr  lor  his  mother,  Iv. 
362;  Ik-  arroptslhe  cr«  wn  of  F^api  and  marries 
Berenice.  t;HT  ;  ho  rohdi's  liimsrif  <)<iiouf<,  and 
is  put  t  » i!«  a!li  l»v  ily  "rd-  r  *»:  PM-rtrdco,  ibid. 

fSe-leu'cu;',  rov<riior  <ir  r,  ii.-sliinu  lUIlvers  it  to 
Cssar  by  order  of  Cleopatra,  iv.  405. 
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Seli-nun'tum.  city  of  Bicily,  U.  U ;  It  ia  < 
by  Bannibai,  i.  172. 

Se-mir'a-mis,  queen  of  Asqrria:  ber  Mrtb,  i.  274  . 
she  marries  Ninus,  and  ascends  the  tJ:irune.  ibid. , 
she  visits  all  the  parta  of  her  en^pire,  STb,  879 ; 
her  authority  over  her  people,  979;  ber  coaqoeai, 
ibid. ;  she  resigns  tlie  govenunoit  to  her  sor* 
and  retires  from  the  sight  of  mankind,  940 :  dif 
ference  between  licr  and  SardanapaJua,  263 

Sem-pro'ni-us,  consul,  defeated  by  HanuibaL  i  2M 

Sen'ate :  Carthaginian  senate,  i.  IM ;  teuaie  ol 
Sparta,  418 ;  senate  of  Atliens,  U.  344 ;  aeuaie  ol 
Rome,  described  by  Cineas,  lU.  333. 

Sen-nach'e-rib,  king  of  Nineveh,  declare*  wa; 
against  Hezekiab,  and  reduces  Jerusalem  lo  ex- 
tremities, i.  285 ;  he  writes  to  Hezekiab  a  U:iitt 
full  of  blasphen>^s  uainst  the  God  of  fsrati, 
and  marches  against  the  king  of  Egypt,  wboR- 
dominions  be  ravases,  and  tlien  rctunw  arainsi 
Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  his  army  is  d<:8iJuyed  \ij  an 
angel,  286;  he  is  murdered  by  his  own  cbUdrea. 
^bid. 

Sep'ti-mus,  Roman  officer  in  tlte  servi^'e  of  Pi<4e 
mv,  kin^  of  Egypt,  assassinates  Pooipey,  iv\  380 

Sep  tu-agmt,  some  account  of  lu  iU.  385. 

Se-ra'pis,  divinity  adored  in  Eg}rp(,  whose  imag> 
is  brought  from  Pontus  lu  Alexan'^na,  iii.  308. 

Sc'ron,  general  of  Antiochus.  defeaiol  by  Joda> 
Maccabeus,  and  killed,  iv.  136. 

Scr-to'ri-us,  Romaji  general,  treats  with  Mitbrida^ 
tes,  iv.  356. 

Ser-vil'i'us,  serves  in  the  Roman  army  in  quality 
of  proconsul,  I,  2S2 ,  He  is  killed  in  liie  boixJe  of 
Cannc,  223. 

Se'sach  or  Se-son'chis,  king  of  Egypt,  narcbes 
against  Jerusalem,  and  carries  an  ay  all  i.s  trea 
sures,  i.  137. 

Se-sus'tris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  education  acd  cm 
qiieitt,  i.  131 ;  his  works  beneficial  lo  Fg>  pt,  I'Jl 
his  blind  fondness  for  his  own  grandeur,  ibid, 
-bis  death,  134. 

Se'thon,  king  of  E^ypt,  causes  himself  er  bi*  c^r 
seerated  high -priest  of  Vulcan,  and  i.>ap>rj 
himself  entirely  to  stiperstiticn,  i.  1?7 ;  oum::s!«ii 
maimer  in  which  Herodotus  relates,  iKu  he  nc 
delivered  from  Sennadierib's  irruptiuo  inio  lii 
dominions,  138;  death  of  Sethon,  139. 

Se'lho-is.— See  Sesostris. 

Seu'thee,  prince  of  Thrace,  is  re-established  in  tl 
father's  dominions  by  Xet.«>phon,  ii.  266;  perf^d) 
of  that  prince  to.Xeuonhon  and  his  tri>nj »,  ii.i.. 

Shep'herds  esteemed  in  Eg}  pi,  J  132;  and  in  lndi» 
iii.  1T7. 

Shi'nar,  plain  over  which  Balnrlon  was  Uiiii,  t 
273. 

Ship,  galley^  vesseL  Sliip-building  of  the  ancieeia, 
ii.  359,  ice. ;  fitting  out  of  the  fleets  of  AtUne 
iii.  S& ;  ship  of  enormous  magnitude  buUt  b| 
Philopator,  303 ;  another  built  by  Archimcde*. 
Iv.  317. 

Sliows:  foodness  for  them  the  ptinctpai  cauM-sitf 
the  decline  of  Athens,  i.  75. 

Si'boies,  island  in  Ciecce  over  against  ro-c'-t 
(kmous  for  the  battle  l)etween  the  pc«>ple  o.'  (  r.r 
cyra  and  tlie  C<Hii«thians,  II.  125 

Si-ca'ni,  people  of  Sj^alu,  settled  in  Sicily,  ii.  I^! 

8i-ci'ly,  island  of  the  M<^iterranean ;  U«!c»:iiii  r 
of  it,  i.  169 ;  different  people  !hat  inhabittd  it.  ii 
181. 

Sic-'y-on,  city,  of  Poloponresus:  its  kinf^,  i.  ^n 
freed  from  tyranny,  and  united  to  ihc  Acbaa.. 
league  by  Aratna, ill. 365 ;  Sicjron  was  long  in 
treat  reputation  for  arts  arid  sciences,  367. 

Pi  don,  city  of  Phcenicla,  i.29;  despair  of  the  f  >^ 
donians  whea  they  see  Ocbus  niavter  of  tbdi 
city,  iii.  17 ;  they  submit  to  Alexander,  109. 

Sie'ues ;  famous  sieges  of  Mtiqi  iry :  of  Carthnr 
by  the  Romans,  1.  253,  kT.;  (t  Babvlon  by  t y 
rus  i  335 ;  of  the  same  city  by  Darius  iL  15 
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of  PlatBa  by  the  Lacedemonians,  154 ;  of  Sy- 
neoie  by  tbe  AUienians,  J91,  192 ;  of  the  same 
ehy  by  Marcellus,  iv.  3^ ;  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
tU  UU  ^tc. :  of  Kbodes  by  Demetrius,  3tj3 ;  of 
Atlwotby8yUa,iv.345. 

Hl'iialB  by  tire :  manner  of  making  tbem,  iU.  441. 

SPmon,  iamamed  ttv;  Just,  high-pri(«i  of  the  Jews, 
Ui.9B7    hisdratb,3a^ 

U'lDon,  sou  o(  Maitathias,  iv.  132;  he  is  chosen 
fen^alinthe  room  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  and 
marcbei  against  Tryphon,  135 ;  he  is  mode  high- 
priest  and  priuce  of  Jndea,  and  renews  the  an- 
cieiit  treaties  with  Uie  Kujiajis,  2ii ;  his  death, 
M7. 

Bt'mon,  keeper  of  the  temple,  his  treachery,  iv.  119. 

Bi-Dion'i-des,  his  answer  to  Fliero,  who  asked  what 
Ood  was,  iL  135. 

Bin'a-troc-ce<<,  king  of  the  Partbians,  iv.  2S4. 

Sl-no'pe,  city  of  Pontos,  iv.  363. 

0WT-phus,  son  of  iColus,  first  king  of  Corinth,  i. 

Sl-tal'ces,  Idng  of  the  Odrysians,  allies  with  Athens, 
U.148. 

Bmer'dis  or  Tan'a-ox'a-res,  son  of  Cyrus,  1.  354  ; 
Cambjrses  puts  him  to  death,  363. 

BoMr^dis  the  Magian,  passes  for  the  !)on  of  Cyrus, 
£.  366,  Sec. :  and  his  imposture  is  discovered,  367 ; 
be  is  killed,  368. 

Bmer'do-nus,  one  of  the  fix  generals  of  Xerxes' 
•nny  in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  56. 

Bmyr'ha,  city  or  yEolis,  i.  413. 

Boera-tM,  first  of  the  philosophers;  his  birth, 
11.  'M2;  he  applies  himself  at  first  to  sculpture, 
itrfd. ;  then  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  ibid. ; 
Ilia  wonderful  prr^rew  in  them,  ibid. ;  his  cha- 
racter, 303 ;  his  employments,  302 ;  his  sufferings 
from  the  ill  temper  of  his  wife,  304  \  dcrmon  or 
familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  ibid. ;  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle declares  him  the  wisest  of  mankind,  306 ;  he 
diMinguishes  himf<elf  at  the  battle  of  Po(iiia<a, 
and  at  that  of  Delium,  125,  171  ;  his  intimacy 
with  Alcibiadej*,  175  ;  he  dex^oies  himself  entirely 
to  the  instruction  of  the  Athenian  youth,  rW7; 
attaciiment  of  hi.^  disciples  to  him,  3(16 ;  admira- 
ble principles  which  he  pivps  them  upon  govern- 
ment and  religion,  308.  309.  310,  311 ;  he  indus- 
triously applies  him«3:f  to  discredit  the  sophists 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian  youth,  311 ;  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  ironical  manner  as- 
cribed to  him,  312 ;  Socrates  is  accused  of  holding 
bad  opinions  concerning  the  pofls,  and  of  cor- 
rupting the  yoiith  of  Athens,  312;  he  defends 
hunself  without  art  or  meonnen;,  316,  ice. ;  he  is 
condemned  to  die,  319  :  he  refuses  to  escape  out 
of  prison,  320 ;  he  passes  the  last  day  of  his  life 
lo  alscoursing  with  his  friends  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  322,  4cc. ;  iie  drinks  the  hem- 
lock, 334;  punishment  of  his  accusers,  32ti', 
honours  rendered  to  his  memory  by  the  Athenl- 
ant,  Ibid.;  reflections  on  the  sentence  passed  up- 
on him  by  the  Athenians,  and  on  8ocrates  him- 
■elf,  llwd. :  analogy  between  the  death  of  Socra- 
tes and  that  of  the  governor  of  Tigranes,  i.  317. 

Soc'ra-tes  of  Achaia,  commands  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  expedition  of  Cyna  the  Younger 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  ii.  219;  be  is 
■eized  by  treachery,  and  put  to  death,  259. 

ioc'ra-tes  dethrones  his  lirother  Nicomcdes,  king 
of  Blthynla,  iv.  342, 

8og*di-a'ria,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  27 :  Alex- 
ander makes  himself  master  of  it,  iii.  1R3;  re- 
volt against  that  prince,  ibid. ;  great  courage  of 
thirty  youn'j  Soi^dian  prisoners  condemned  to 
die,  but  pardoned,  167. 

Bcff-dl-a'nus,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  kills  Xerxes  II.  and  reigns  in  his  stead, 
II.- 167;  he  puts  Pagorazus  to  death,  ibid. ;  but 
ifdethroned  by  Oebus,  and  stifln'd  in  nsh(.-f>,  16P. 

9o^ar  yca«  *  at  what  time  it  b^an  to  be  used,  1. 121. 
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Sol'di-eri :  employment  and  exerckea  of  the  ■ol' 
diers  in  their  camp,  iv.  177. 

So'lon,  one  of  the  seven  aages  of  Greece,  is  elected 
archon  and  legislator  by  the  Athenians,  i.  4:12 ; 
government  which  be  iMtitut^  at  Athens,  ibid., 
&c. ;  laws  which  he  gives  the  Athenians,  434. 
435;  travels  of  Solon  into  Egypt  and   Lydiu. 
436;  his  conduct  at  the  cotirt  of  CrcEbUH.  i  ;i;'. 
conversation  of  Solon  with  Thales  uimu  nia: 
rioge,  431 ;  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  tljitL<  c  \  •  t , 
thing  changed,  436;  he  endeavours  lO  rnuki   1  i 
sisiratus  abdicate  the  tyranny  In  vain  43d;  de^.^ 
of  Solon,  ibid. 

Sol'si-us,  Lacedemonian,  preceptor  to  HtutnilnL  : 
5M3;  be  accompanies Uaunibai  in  biscxpcdiuti.- 
and  composes  the  history  of  thai  great  c&i'tu.r: 
ibid. 

Sooth'say-eiB :  reflection  upon  their  predictions, 
iii.  209. 

Soph'ists,  their  character,  iL  311. 

Soph'o-cles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  is  ban 
i.shed  for  not  having  attempted  tbe  conquest  of 
SicUy,  ii.  180. 

Soph'o-cles,  tragic  poet,  disputes  the  prize  of  poet  rx- 
with  iCschylus,  and  carries  it  against  him,  i.  04*! 
his  death,  ibid. ;  tragedies  of  his  come  down  ti< 
us,  ibid.;  in  what  raamier  be  defended  him)f<:lf 
in  a  veiy  advanced  age  against  the  ingratitude  «f 
his  children,  ibid. ;  character  of  Sophocles,  Gu. 

So-pho-nis'ba,  Asdrubal^B  daughter  is  marrit'U  \< 
Sypbax,  i.  245;  Maainissa  havii^~-c(.ii'i  .-.rcJ 
Syphax,  marries  Sophonisba,  and  lo  tave  lier 
from  being  prisoner  to  the  Romans,  beutis  her 
poison,  ibid. 

So-phro-nis'cus,  the  father  of  Socrates  the  philo;*. 
pher,  ii.  30%. 

So-phros'y-ne,  daughter  of  Dionysius,  is  uiarritx* 
to  her  brother  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ii.  369. 

Sor-na'ti-UR,  one  of  Lucullus*  officers,  commandt 
the  Ponius  during  the  absence  of  thai  general, 
iv.  362, 

So'si-bes,  Ptolemy  Philopator's   minister,  causes 
Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  to  be  murder 
ed,  iii.  410 ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  his  employment, 
411 ;  he  prevents  him  from  aiding  Clcomcnt^, 
and  advises  him  to  seize  his  person,  iii.  414- 

So'si-bes,  son  of  the  former,  guardian  to  Pioieniy 
Epiphanes,  iv.  8. 

So'sis,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Hie- 
ronymus,  exhorts  the  Syraousans  to  recover  their 
liberty,  i v.  322 ;  he  is  cAoeen  one  of  the  principal 
magistrates,  323 ;  he  commands  the  troops  sent  to 
the  aid  of  ^larcellus,  326. 

So'si-us  (CaiuSj)  consul,  declares  for  Antooyi  and 
goes  to  him.  iv.  401.  • 

Sos'the-nes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Ma<;^onia,  lit 
322 ;  he  is  overpowered  by  Brennus,  ilid. 

Sos'tra-tus,  architect,  builds  the  tower  of  Pharop. 
and  his  artifice  to  preserve  his  name,  i.  100. 

Sos'tra-tus,  or  So-sis'tra-tus,  governor  of  Svracuw. 
delivers  np  that  city  lo  Pyrrbus,  iii.  337 ,  fyrrhii?^, 
afterwards  wishes  to  seize  and  put  him  to  deatl-, 
338. 

So-ta'des,  satyricjpoet,  his  Just  ptmishmcni  fur  Ua- 
calumnies,  ill.  ^.' 

So'iis,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Agis,  takes Elos,  i.  S. 

Spain*  desrriplion  of  Spain,!.  167;  mines  oi  .ii'\. 
and  gold,  157;    subdued  by  the  t'ariliaL-i  ;  ;i  » 
167 ;  entirely  conouered  by  the  Romans  ','  :i,  .Vc 

Spar'ta. — See  LacedKroon. 

Spen'dl-us  rnuses  the  mercenaries  to  rcvolf  '-i-vi 
the  f 'artliaginlans,  i.  19P,  199 ;  he  is  plartvl  n 
their  head,  199;  he  puts  Cisco  to  deaiii,  200  ;  ).'- 
treats  with  the  Carthaginians,  201 ;  he  is  £<  ir*  J 
and  haneed,  ibid. 

gp<'ii'sip-l)UB,  philosopher,  Plato's  nephet/,  hi;  la 
limncy  with  Dioti,  ii.  399. 

Sphnc-iif'ri-a,  a  small  island  opposite  to  PjIue,  '4 
IC3 
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Sphe'nii,  a  phUosopher,  auists  Cleoroenes  in  retn- 1 
•tating  Uie  ancient  discipline  in  Sparta,  liL  385. 

Splio'dri  as,  a  LacodKinonian,  forms  a  fniitlesi 
enterprise  against  the  PiriRus,  ii.  431 ;  he  is  ac- 
quitted for  that  attempt  by  tlie  influence  of  Age- 
siiaiiSj  433. 

Spi-taro'e-nes  delivers  Besnis  to  Alexander,  iii.  103; 
he  causes  a  revolt,  163 ;  his  wife  not  prevailing 
with  him  to  surrender  to  Alexander,  kills  him  in 
the  night,  173. 

8pitb-ri-da'te8,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes,  goes  over 
to  Agesilaufa,  and  renders  him  great  services,  ii. 
l{81  hut,  offended  at  the  severity  of  Uerippidas, 
he  retires  to  Sardis,  ibid 

6pith-ro  ba'tes,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  Ms  valour  at 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  iii.  90;  Alexander 
lays  him  dead  with  his  lance,  ibid. 

Sta'di-um,  GreeJc  and  Roman  furlong,  i.  51. 

Sta-ci'ra,  Aristotle's  birth-place,  destroyed  and  re- 
built by  Philip,  iii.  78. 

Sta-sic'ra-tes,  architect,  appofafited  bv  Alexander  to 
execute  the  magnificent  funeral  pile  of  Hephcs- 
tion,  iii.  fi06 ;  he  piopofies  to  Alexander  to  cut 
mount  Atbos  into  the  form  of  a  man,  ibid.  See 
Dinocraies. 

Sta'ter,  ancient  coin  :  its  value,  ii.  150. 

StaU'ra,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Muemon,  her  revenge 
for  the  death  of  her  brother  Teriteuchmes,  u. 
S38 ;  she  is  poisoned  by  Parysatls,  S69. 

Sta-ti'ra,wife  of  Darius,  prisoner  to  Alexander,  iiL 
105 ;  her  death,  133. 

6ta-ti'rn,  daughter  of  Darius,  marries  Alexander, 
Hi.  300 ;  she  is  murdered  by  tlie  intrigues  of  Rox- 
ana,^0. 

Sta-ti'ra,  sister  of  Mithridates,  receives  orders  from 
tliat  prince  to  die,  iv.  360. 

Ste-sag'o-ras,  son  of  Cimon,and  prince  of  the Thra- 
cian  Chcrsonesus,  ii..34. 

Sthe-nc'lusj  king  of  Mvcenie,  i.  413. 

Ptirpon,  of  Mecara,  philosopher,  ill.  377. 

StraHi-us,  physician,  goes  to  Rome  with  Attains,  iv. 
194 ;  his  wise  remonstrances  prevent  that  prince 
from  asking  to  share  the  kiiij^dom  of  Pcrgamus 
with  his  brother  Eumenes,  ibid. 

Stra-ton'i-ce.  daughter  of  Demetrius,  marries  Seleu- 
cus,  iii.  89c,  who  gives  her  to  his  son  Antiochus, 
319. 

Stra-ton'i-ce,  wife  of  Mithridates,  submits  to  Pom- 
pey,  for  which  he  murders  her  son,  iv.  378. 

Bu'sa.  king  of  Ethiopia.    See  Babacus. 

Bua-e'^tes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Carthaginians,  i. 
153. 

Sul-pi'ti  us,  (P.)  Roman  pnetor,  is  sent  against  Phi- 
lipjiii.  434 ;  different  actions  of  Sulpitlus  in  Ma- 
cedonia, 434, 435;  he  goes  as  consul  Into  Macedo- 
nia, iv.  13 ;  he  gains  a  victory  over  Philip,  17 

Bol-pi'ti-us.  (Gallus,)  tribune  in  the  army  against 
Persoiu,  foretells  an  eclipse  to  the  troops,  i v.  181 ; 
he  is  commissioned  to  inspect  secretly  into  the 
conduct  of  Eumenes  and  Aniiochus,  but  acts 
very  unworthily,  903. 

Bun ;  adored  by  tne  Persians,  i.  S95. 

Bu-re'na,  general  of  the  Parthians,  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Crassus,  iv.  889,  290 ;  Orodes,  jea- 
lous of  his  glory  •>"•«  him  to  death,  897 ;  his 
praise,  396. 

Su'ga,eity  of  Persia, Mbniiu  to  Alexar  ler, iii.  143. 

Byb  arts,  city  'f  great  Greece,  its  lux"  -y  and  effe- 
minacy, ii.  140;  its  total  ruin,  ibid. 

i<y-en-ne'sl8,  king  of  Oil  tela,  abandons  the  pass  of 
that  cc>'intry  to  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ii.  849. 

Syria  een^es  under  Marius  as  quiestor,  i.  368 ;  that 
general  sends  him  to  Borchus  to  receive  Jugur- 
tha  from  him,  ibid  ;  he  causes  a  ring  to  be  made 
with  that  action  represented  on  it,  which  I)<> 
used  ever  afier  as  his  8ifnet,3n9 ;  he  ro-establit^hes 
Artobarzanes  upon  the  thrnm;  of  ('nppnd<>ciu,iv. 
343;  he  ischirffnd  with  ilir  war  against  Mithri- 
dates, 345;  he  bttsifgM Athens  ibid.;  and  takes 


it,  348;  he  is  victorious  fn  three  freUL 
against  the  general  of  Mithridates,  340,  k^ ;  hf 
has  an  interview  with  that  prince,  and  graoti 
him  peace,  353,  353 ;  he  marches  agaiiiit  FIbi- 
bria,  353 ;  he  goes  to  Athens,  seistes  rU  Hbrary, 
and  sends  it  to  Rome,  354 ;  bi%  death,  355. 

Syl'o-son,  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  8«nMs; 
his  generosity  to  Darius,  and  the  reward  whicft 
he  receives  ior  it,  ii.  15. 

S/phax,  king  of  ^^un.idia,  defeated*  by  Mafiniaa, 
marries  Sophoni^bai  ai.d  ^(ca  over  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.  345 ;  he  in  uiken  piboner  by  iStifny 
831. 

B/racuse,  city  of  Sicily,  its  foundaticm,  iL  181; 
description  of  that  city,  190 ;  hiAorv  cf  Svracuw 
to  the  reign  of  Gelon,  iv.  334,  ii.  131 ;  of  Hlen>  L 
134 ;  of  Thras}  bulus,  137 ;  sine  of  Syracuse  by 
the  Athenians,  191 ;  the  city  Is  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities, 196 ;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  chai^ees 
the  foce  of  afl'aiis,  ibid. ;  the  Syracuaam  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  Athenian  amnr,  ani 
put  the  two  generals  to  death,  209,  210  Diony 
sius  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  37S  ;  in 
effectual  attempts  of  the  Syracusaas  agaiiist  Mb, 
373,  374,  381  ;  Dionysius  the  Younger  suceecds 
his  father,  391 ;  Dion  undertakes  to  expel  bim, 
and  is  successful,  399,  &c. ;  horrible  ingratttnde 
of  the  ByracusanstoDion.  403,  404:  Dionyaiitt 
the  Younger  reoscends  the  throne,  412 ;  Syracuse 
implores  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  who  send 
them  IHmoleon,  414  ;  that  general  i^instates  tbf 
liberty  of  the  city,  417 ;  Agathockrs  usurps  au- 

Sreme  authority  at  Syracuse,  i.  179 ;  after  ibf 
eath  of  that  tyrant,  Syracuse  recovers  its  liber 
tv,  iv.  336 :  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  acains: 
the  Carthaghnians,  i.  184,  iii.  338 ;  choc3cesHiero 
II.  king,  iv.  309 ;  mildness  of  his  reign,  313 ;  Hle- 
ronymus  succeeds  Uiero,  319 ;  troubles  at  t^frar 
cuse  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  383,  Ike  ; 
Syracuse  besieged  and  taken  by  Marcellua,  aS, 
333 ;  reflections  upon  the  government  and 
racter  of  the  Syracusans,  338, 339. 
Syr'i-a  in  Asir^i.  39;  It  is  reduced  into  a : 

province,  iv.  865. 
Sy-si-gam'bis,  mother  of  Darius,  taken  prisoocr  by 
Alexander  ader  the  battleof  Issus,  iii.  1U5 ;  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  she  dies  with  grief,  311 

T  A 

Ta'chos  ascends  the  throne  of  Egsrpt,  and  raises 
troops  to  defend  himself  against  the  king  of  Per* 
sia,  ii.  459  ;  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  Agesl- 
laus,  he  quits  Egypt,  and  retires  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  460 ;  Artaxerxes  pardons  hiUn.  and  glvts 
him  the  command  of  his  troops  against  the  re- 
bels, ibid. 

Tal'ent:  value  of  the  Babylonian  and  Attic  taloc, 
i.S78. 

Tal-thyb'ius,  Agamemnon's  herald,  booouredis  a 
god  at  Sparta,  ii.  37. 

Ta'mos,  Egyptian,  commands  the  fleet  of  yoaaf 
Cyrus  in  tliat  prince's  expedition  against  Ui 
brother,  ii.  349. 

Ta-iia-ox-a'res,  son  of  Cyrus.    Bee  Smei  Jis.  • 

Ta-ren'tum,  city  of  Italy  ;  the  Tarentines  call  Is 
Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  against  the  R«imaiw,  III.  9g7; 
tliat  prince  leaves  a  garrison  in  their  city,  SSi. 

Tar-ra-co'ni-a,  part  of  ancient  Spain,  i.  Iff?. 

Tsr'sus,  city  of  Cilicia,  subjected  by  Alctxatm. 
iU.95. 

Tau'ri-on  poisons  AratHS  by  order  of  riii:i|»,  iii.431. 

Tax'i-lus,  Indian  king,  piiiH  iiiniKeli  under  the  pfO' 
tectfon  Iff  Ali'X.'iiiticr,  and  accompanies  dIb 
against  Porus,  iii.  188 ;  he  Is  sent  to  Poms  id  ps^ 
suade  him  to  submit,  186 ;  Porus  is  reooocilsdll 
Taxilus,  193.  , 

Tax'i-his,  general  of  MItfaridatee,  defeau-d  by  Brl 
la,lv.3&. 
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ren-a,  dtyoCAreadlt,  L  406;  wmr  between  it  and 

Mautifuea,  ii.  U9. 

Teg'jr-rm,  city  of  BflBoda,  battle  between  the  Tbe- 
tene  atid  Loce<*Anioiiians  near  it,  U.  433. 

Te'lcarcb,  office  araong  the  Thebanc,  U.  441. 

Te-lec'les,  king  of  Spaita,  murdered  by  tbe  MeMe- 
Biane,L83. 

rei'e-scope,glaa8  forteeinf  remote  objects:  mven- 
tlonof  i^ili.446. 

Te-tu^ti-ai,  if  dec  ved  admiral  of  the  Lacedemon- 
ian fleet,  by  ttn  influence  of  Ageailaus,  ii.  288 : 
besieges  Corinth  by  seat  ^^id ,  he  la  sent  against 
CNynthus  in  the  room  of  Phsbidas,  435 ;  he  is 
killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Vel'lus,  a  citixen  of  Athens,  esteemed  most  hai^y, 
and  why,  i.  30L 

Te'hrs,  Sybarite,  oecMioni  the  rain  of  his  country, 
iL14Q. 

Tem'ple,  of  Bohesos,  most  celebrated  In  Greece, 
lU  77/ 

Ten'nes,  Idnf  of  BIdon,  deliTen  up  that  dty  to 
Ochtts,  ULT?  ;  Ochus  rewards  tils  treason  with 
death,  ibid. 

Ter'ence,  Latin  poet :  abridgment  of  his  life,  L 161. 

Te-riTlus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  ennges  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  taiTade  Sicily,  ii.  133. 

Te-rl-teoch'mes,  brother  of  Satira,  wife  of  ArU- 
zerxes,  marries  Hamestris,  dausbier  of  Darius 
ni.  ii.  338 ;  tragical  history  of  Tertteuchmes,  ibid. 

(^eu'ta,  after  the  death  of  Agron  her  husband, 
prince  of  Ulyrium,  reigns  in  his  stead,  Ui.  373 : 
ucr  gross  insult  on  the  Romans  in  the  person  or 
'Jieir  ambassadon,  ibid. :  she  is  oblised  to  de- 
mand peace  of  them,  and  obtains  it,  ibid. 

riia'te,  a  famous  courtezan,  bom  in  Attica,  causes 
the  iialace  of  Persepolis  to  be  burnt,  iii.  147. 

Tha'les  of  Miletus,  piiilosopher ;  his  reasons  for  not 
marryiog,  i.  434 ;  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect, 447. 

Tha-lcs'tris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  visit 
Alexander,  lit.  155. 

rhar'a-ca,  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  i.  139. 

Thar'^is,  ilic  second  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Greece, 
t.410. 

rha'stu,  an  Island  In  Thrace,  revolts  against  the 
Aiiif  niaiia,  ii.  104 ;  Cimon  reduces  it,  ibid. 

rUe-a'no,  priestess  at  Athens,  refuses  to  curse  Al- 
cibiadcn,  U.  188,  &c 

fhe-ar'i- Jes,  brother  of  Dionysius,  sent  to  Olym- 
pia  to  dispute  the  pi  Izes  of  poetry  and  the  chariot- 
race,  ii.  3dQ. 

rhe'a-irc :  description  of  the  theatre  of  tlw  an- 
cients, L  73. 

Thc'ba-is,  partof  Egypt,  i.  07. 

The*  be,  wife  of  Alezandei,  tyrant  of  Phere,  ob- 
taios  his  permission  to  see  Pelopidas,  ii.  446 ;  af- 
ter her  conversation  with  him,  she  makes  her 
three  brothers  aasawinate  her  husband,  449. 

TbcdMis,  city  of  Boeotia  in  Greece :  its  foundation, 
and  flm  kings,  L  413 ;  the  Thcbans  besiege  Pla- 
UBSD,  ii.  144 ;  they  defeat  the  Athenians  near  De- 
lium,  il.  171 ;  they  give  refuge  to  the  Athenians, 
whofW  nAer  the  ttl^int(of  their  city  by  Lysander, 
*H2 ;  :bey  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Laceds- 
moniaits,  373 ;  tlieir  valour  at  the  battle  of  Coro- 
nsa,  2fl6 ;  they  are  compelled  by  llie  treaty  of  An- 
talcides  to  give  the  cities  of  B<BOtia  their  Uberty, 
433 ;  Thebes  Hills  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 434 ;  Pelopidas  reinstates  its  liberty,  430 ; 
the  Thcbans  :;ain  a  considerable  advantase  over 
the  LacedJBinonlans  near  Teir>'ra,  433 ;  they  de- 
stroy Platcc  and  Thespls,  433 ;  they  defeat  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  put  them  to  flight  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lenctra,  4^ ;  tboy  ravage  Laconla,  and  ad- 
vance to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  438,  &c. ;  thev  send 
Pelopidas  lo  the  court  of  Pt-rsia  to  gain  its  friend- 
ihlp,  442;  thev  make  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherr, 
4ubiuU,  443,  kx. :  they  make  a  second  attempt 
against  Sparta,  450 ;  and  gain  the  battle  of  Man- 
dnea,  453,  &c. ;  they  aid  Artabazus  against  the 
king  nf  Persia.  Ui.  8 ;  they  call  in  PhU'p  against 


the  Phoccans,  46 ;  tne  Thebans,  Mrssenians,  and 
Arglves,  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  to  at- 
tack PeJoporoesus,  58;  the  Thebans  Join  the 
Athenians  uainst  Philip,  63,  64 ;  they  are  de 
featcd  near  Cheronea,  65 ;  Philip  puts  a  garrisom 
into  their  city,  ibid. ;  the  Thebans,  after  his  death, 
put  part  of  the  garrisun  to  the  sword,  for  whico 
Alexander  destroys  their  city,  83,  s3;  they  am 
restored  by  Cassandcr,  859 ;  they  make  an  alii 
auce  with  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  and  sur 
render  themselves  to  the  Romans  iv.  155,  164 ; 
Sylla,  deprives  tliem  of  half  their  territory,  350 

Theft  encouraguu  in  the  youitg  Lacedemonians,  i 
431 ;  but  no  crime  more  severely  puniatied  amoof 
the  Scythians,  Ii.  19. 

The-mis'to-cles,  Athenian,  distinguislies  himseU 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  40 :  he  removet 
£|ricydes  from  the  command,  and  causes  hiroselt 
to  be  elected  general  in  his  stead,  56 ;  he  supporti 
the  decree  lo  recall  Aristides,  aiid  resigns  tlw 
comnumd  of  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
ibid. ;  he  determines  the  Athenians  to  abandon 
thehr  city ,  64 ;  and  the  Greeks  to  fight  in  the  strait 
of  Salamin,  66 ;  he  reinstates  the  works  of  Athens, 
and  fortiOes  tlie  PI  reus,  63,  84 ;  black  design 
which  he  conceives  for  supplanting  the  Lacede- 
monians, 84 ;  he  is  banished  Athens,  86 ;  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  uniting  against 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pan- 
sanias,  he  takes  refuge  with  Adroetus.  69 ;  he  re* 
tires  to  Artaxerxes,  08 ;  his  great  credit  with  tliai 
prince,  99, 100;  he  kills  himself,  1C5;  character 
of  Thcmifituclcs,  ii,  35,  66, 88,  HO,  105 ;  hta  great 
moderation  on  many  occasions,  99,  66. 

The-mis'tus  of  Syracuse  conspires  to  seize  tlia 
sovereignty,  and  hi  killAd  by  order  of  the  magia* 
trates,  iv.  333. 

The'non,  commander  of  the  citadel  of  Syracoae^ 
surrenders  to  Pyri  hus,  ill-  337 ;  Pyrrhus  soon  Bf- 
ter  puts  him  to  death,  338. 

The-oc'ri-uis,  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  iv.  316. 

The-o-do'rus,  chief  of  the  Eumolptde  at  Athens, 
explains  the  curse  made  against  Aldbiades,  iL 


The-o-do'rus,  of  Byraruse,  declares  openly  againal 
Dionysius,  in  (hvour  of  liberty,  11. 386. 

The-o-do'tus,  of  Sjnracuse.  persuades  Dion  to  re- 
turn and  save  the  city,  ii.  407 ;  he  puts  himsdf 
into  Dion's  hands  ;  Dion  pai  Jons  him,  408. 

The-o-do'tus,  governor  of  Bactrians .  revolts  against 
AntiochuB,  and  geia  himself  declared  king,  iU. 
353;  hedles,36L 

The-Chdo'tiis,  son  of  the  former,  succeeds  his 
fhther,  and  makes  a  league  with  Arsaccs,  UI.  361. 

The-o-do'tOB  is  charged  by  Antiochas  with  the  war 
against  Molo,  111.400 ;  heis  defeated^and  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  401. 

The-o-do'tus,  an  iEtolian.  governor  of  Coslosyria 
for  Ptolemy,  defends  it  against  Antlochus,  whom 
be  obliges  to  retire,  lit  401 :  he  is  accused,  and 
obligedJogotothe  eourt  of  Egypt,  to  give  an  ac- 
aouBt  of  his  conduct^  405 ;  In  resentment  for  that 
aftont,  he  declares  tor  Antlochusk  and  puts  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  hito  his  hands,  406 ; 
be  enters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  in  the  night  with 
a  design  to  kill  him,  but  lUls  in  tliat  attempt,  anJ 
Acapes  to  his  camp,  407. 

The-o-do'tus,  of  Syracuse,  conspires  against  Hir- 
ronjrmus.  Is  put  to  the  rack,  and  dies  without 
discovering  bis  accomplices,  iv.  330. 

The-o-do'tus,  preceptor  to  ihp  last  Ptolemy,  niKi-.  * 
him  to  kill  Pompey,  iv.  n*);  he  pn  svi.  -  ii- 
head  of  that  Roman  to  Cnsnr,  .v.  .I^JO. 

The-og'i-ton,  of  Megira,  his  advice  aft«T  lin  ".un 
of  Platee.  il.  "J?. 

The-o-phras'tuB,  a  general  of  Anilj!oniij«  ij«  \  m  c. 
death  for  refusing  to  quit  thn  city  ot"  ConuiU 
when  It  was Burremlorcd  U»  Arnttis  Hi.  371. 

The-o-phras'tus,  a  philosopher,  ditscovercd  by  his 
accent  to  be  a  stra!nger  at  Athens,  ii.  36.!. 
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rbe-o-pom  pUB,  kbig  of  Spartti,  establishes  tlie 
eptiori,  1.  418;  lieenmDiandB  against  the  Argives, 
1.  89 ;  against  tiie  Measenians,  84 ;  he  Is  dcTeatcd, 
and  put  to  death  bjr  ArUiomenes,  85. 

Tbe-o-pom'mis,  disciple  of  Isocraiea,  gains  the 
prize  of  eloquence  over  nis  manter.  and  has  the 
weakness  and  vanity  to  boast  of  it,  lii.  14. 

The-ox^e-na,  aThescalian  lady,  daughter  of  Hero- 
dius,  mames  Poms,  iv.  105 ;  tragical  and  coura- 
geous end  of  Theosxena,  105, 106. 

Toe-ram'e-nes,  Atiieniim  general,  charged  with  the 
care  c£  burying  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  the 
Arginuse,  It-  SS7 ;  not  being  aMe  to  execute  that 
order,  he  makes  tlie  other  generals  responsible 
for  it,  and  accuses  them  at  Athens,  238 ;  be  is 
deputed  to  Lysaoder,  during  the  si^of  Alliens, 
534 ;  he  opposes  the  violence  of  bis  colleagues, 
and  draws  their  hatred  upon  himself,  il.  t41 ;  he 
is  accused  by  Critias,  and  put  to  death,  'J42. 

Tber^ma,  capital  of  ^tolia,  taken  by  8Utr^«t*ie,  and 
ravaged  by  PhiUp,  iU.  431. 

Ther-mop'y-ln,  a  pass  of  mount  CEu^  inThcesaly, 
ii.  60 ;  batUo  there  between  the  Laced&nioiiians 
and  Xerxes,  01 ;  victor  of  the  Romans  over  An- 
tiochus  near  that  place,  Iv.  50. 

The'ron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  makes  an  alliance 
with  Gelon,  and  guns,  In  conjtmctton  with  him, 
a  great  battle  over  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  132. 

TheWus,  Ung  of  Athens,  L  tl3 :  he  dies  in  the 
tsland  (»  Scyros,  whither  be  had  been  obliged  to 
fly,  ii.  101 ;  CImon  brings  bis  bones  to  Athens, 
ibU. 

Thee-mo-tbe'ts,  Athenian  magistrates,  ii.  347. 

Thes'pi-a,  a  city  of  Actaata,  ruined  by  the  Thebans, 

]i.m. 

Thes^pis^  a  Greek  poet,  comddered  the  Inventor  of 
tragedy,  1.  61, 447. 

Tlws-aa-ion'i-ca,  wife  of  Cassandbr,  ft  l^UIed  by 
iierson  Antipater,  iii.  301,  Sec, 

Thes'sa-luB,  third  son  of  Pislstratus.  t.  439. 

Tbes'M-ly,  a  province  t>f  Ancient  Greece,  i.  408  ; 
thoTliessailans  submit  to  Xerxes,  11.  60 ;  they 
impkm)  aid  of  the  Thebans  against  Alexander  of 
Phers,  Ii.  444  :  Pelopidas  del'vers  them  from  his 
powar.  ibid. ;  they  am)ly  to  PhlYIp  who  frees  them 
from  toeir  tyrants,  Hi.  40. 

Tlies'u,  wife  of  Polsrxenes,  her  noble  answer  on 
her  husband's  escape,  ii.  382. 

The'ti,nameof  the  lower  class  of  people  at  Athens, 
ii.343. 

Tbet'mo-sis,  or  Am'o-sis,  bating  expifcUed  the  diep- 
herd-kings  out  of  Lower  Egypt,  rdgM  there, 
1.130. 

Thbn'  bron,  a  Spurtan  g«nei%l,  mirebes  against 
Tissaphemest  U.S66';  upon- Mlli^e  4litcontent  he 
ia  reoaUeAi  870. 

Tho'as,  an  iEtolian,  falli  in  a  detli^ioni^i»  €hal- 
eis,  iv.  5B ;  delormiB«s  A  otiochus  fo  enter  Greece, 
54.  -r.   "  '  ■ 

Thrace,  a  inevineeof  Europe :  very  sfoifaHrr  evt»- 
toms  of  ns  intmlbitants,  ti.  26 ;  it  is  subdued '  «y 
PhiUp.  lii.  61 ;  kingdom  of  Tlirace  after  Aleztth- 
der's  death,  1.  90.  v    ,  ., 

Tbra'so,  a  confidant  of  Hieronynras,  Is  accused  by 
Ttaeoootus  of  havinf  con^rcd  against  tliat 
prince,  and  is  put  to  death,  iv.  390, 32! .  ^ 

Tnra-syb'u-lus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  besieged  oy 
Halyattas,  and  ftees  himself  by  a  stratagem,  i. 
300. 

Thra-syb'u-hiSfbrOther  of  Gelon,  reigns  at  ^vraeuM 
after  Hiero*s  death,  but  is  dethroned  for  his  cru- 
elty, ii.  137. 

Thro-syb'u-Ius,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  il.216; 
he  causes  Alcibiades  to  be  deposed,  ii.  234 ;  he 
quits  Athens  to  avoid  the  crivelty  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, ii.  24."?;  h«'  f  xpels  iht  ni  from  that  city,  and 
reinstated  its  liberty,  ibid. 

Thrn-.svrtis,  a  {unt-ral of  ilip  Athenians, Ii.  216. 
Thnu»-y-mc'ne.ainK».'nrTii  rnny,  ftunous  for  Han* 
uibai's  victory  ov«r  tiie  Uommna,  L  318. 
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Tbu-cyd'i-des,  the  Gre-ok  historian,  iaaent  lo  te 
aid  of  Amphipolis,  aitd  is  banished  for  suAnar 
tlia^tcity  to  be  taken,  ii.  171. 

Tliu-cyd'i-des,  brother-in-laiu'  to  Cinoa,  is  set  n 
against  Pericles,  by  the  nobility  of  Albms,  d 
117;  Pericles  prevails,  and  gcis  hina  banidkcd,  IIS 

Thu'ri-um,  a  ctiy  of  Sicily  :  ii^  foundaiioii.  U.  114 

Tbym'bri-a,  a  ciiy  of  Lydia,  where  C.'ynia  deieaief 
Cr(esus,  i.  3*26. 

Thy're-a,  a  small  tcrr*too'  of  Greece,  cause  of  i^ 
war  between  Ui«{  Argivra  aod  B}  artans,  i.  SL 

'](7iy'us  of  Paphlaeonia,  revolts  agaL'ttt  Artaxerm 
and  isBubdiicd  by  Datames,  ii.  2!Jb. 

Ti  a'ra  of  the  Persian  kings,  n.  4CS. 

Tl-be'ri-u8.    See  Gracchus. 

Ti-ci'nu8.  a  river  of  liaJy,  wliere  Bdpio  wa»de£rai 
ed  by  Hannibal,  1.  213. 

Ti'glaih-Pi-le'ser,  king;  ^f  Nineveh,  aids  Abai 
against  the  kings  oi'  SyVia  and  IsfaeJ,  i.  984. 

Ti-gra'neii,  son  lo  the  king  oi  Armeiua,  oUaiM 
pardon  for  bis  i^ther  of  Cyrus,  i.'^Sl&,  316,^ 
he  commands  the  Aiinenlan  troops,  313. 

Ti'gia'uts,  sou  of  Tigtaues  king  of  Armimla,  e 
nleasL'd  by  the  P&itJiian$,  and  placed  upon  tht 
throne,  iv.260:  he  accepts  the  crown  of  Sjrria,  SE3 
he  iiiaiTicsCleopaiia,  daughter  bf  MilhridaiMt 
342;  he  fiivadeii  ihe  kingdom  of  Cappadoda 
304, 355;  he  give>i  fiiiihridaies  refuge,  361 ;  the  Ro- 
mans declare  war  against  liim,  3(S;  l>e  is  de 
feated  by  Lucuilus,  366 ;  he  raises  new  troqfic  be 
concert  with  Mithridates,  367 ;  he  te  defeated  i 
secoiul  time,  369 ;  'Pompey  marches  aeainsi  him, 
and  linds  him  at  war  with  his  bon,  375 :  Tlgrana 
submits  his  person  and  crown  to  the  dlHcreiioo  of 
Pompey,  ibid. ;  Pompey  leaves  tiim  pan  of  hit 
dominions,  376,  &.C. 

Ti-gra'ncs,  son  of  the  former,  makes  war  upon  hk 
father,  iv.  375  ;  he  puts  himell  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Pompey,  ibid. ;  but  not  complying  witk 
his  decree,  he  endeavours  to  fly,  376;  Poispc^ 
reserves  him  for  his  triumph,  ibid. 

Ti-gnm-o-cer'ta,  a  city  of  Armenia,  built  by  H- 

?;ranes,  iv.  355 ;  Luc'uUus  takes  it  and 
t  to  be  plundered,  366. 
Ti  grisj  a  river  of  Asia,  iii.  133. 
Ti-ma;  a,  wife  of  Agis :  excess  of  her 

Alciljiades,  U.  190. 
Tf-ikiag'o-rae,  sent  frc«n  Athens  to  the  couit  «f 

Persia,  receives  great  prescnia,  for  wfakh  ha  li 

condemned  to  die,  ii.  443. 
Ti-man'dra,  concubine  to  Alcibiades,  pesforawfek 

funeral  obsequies,  ii.  240. 
Ti-inar'cbus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  conqaerod  mat 
'    killed  by  AnUoclus  Theos,  iii.  349. 
Ti-niar'chus,  goxTrnor  of  Babylon,  revolts  vaiMi 
,    Demetrius  Sotcr,  and  is  put  to  death,  iv.  loL 
Ti-ma'si-on  is  chosen  one  of  the  generate  of  ihs 

Greeks  after  the  death  of  Clearchua,  IL  5K9k 
Tt-ma-tiithVus,  chief  of  the  pirateaofLSpum:  hk 

iioble  and  relirious  behaviour,  Ii.  413. 
Tl-ii)e'no9,onc  of  the  principal  Heradidc,  ra-entan 

Peloponnesus  J.  415 ;  ArgoefoUs  to  him  by  lot,l¥id 
Tl-mocle-a,  a  Theban  lady  ;  her  courageous  uo- 

tlon  at  the  storming  of  Thebes,  ill.  fS. 
Tl-moc'ra-tes,  the  friend  of  DIonyiius  theTuusgtf, 

marries  Dion's  wife  while  be  to  banished,  tt  38$: 

he  flies  on  The  approach  of  Dion,  403. 
Timo-la'us  of  Corinth,  advises  the  ciiSea  In  att 

aiice  against  the  Spartans  to  attack  them  In  ihdi 

own  'errilory,  Ii.  SVj. 
Tim-o  la-US,  is  sent  from  Bparta  to  ofler  therMwa 

of  Nabis  to  PhilnpQcmen,  who  refbses  them  with 

disdain.  Iv.  ."SH,  54. 
Tl-mo'l(-on,  of  Corinth,  sacrifices  his  brother, TI 

inophanosto  his  country,  li-  414:  ho  Is  sent  to  the 

aid  of  i?yracti?e.  ibid.  i.  176,  177 ;  he  eludes  tbt 

vi01ance  of  the  Carthaginians  by  a  wise  tlxtSJk 

grm.  n,  415;  he  gains  an  adx'antage  omt  dv 

Carthaginians  and  Icetas,  near  the  dtyot'Adl^ 

turn,  and  enters  firracute,  416 :  DhnuralM  «r 
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mdera  libnMlf  to  Timotoofv  who  wiuls  liim  to 
Corinth,  Ibid. ;  he  gaiiu  several  victoriei  over 
the  Carthaginians.  418,  &c. ;  he  ru-e«iablishef 
the  liberty  of  S  v  nr..^ae,  and  institutes  wise  lawt 
theret  ibid. ;  b.  frees  the  ottier  cities  ol'  Bicily 
trma  the  tyranny,  419 ;  he  Rains  a  gr*>at  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  4^  :  be  is  accused  and 
eited  to  answer,  il>ld.  ;  he  resigns  bis  auttiority, 
and  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  430, 
4^ ;  ho  dies,  431 :  ^eat  honours  rendered  to  bto 
memoir,  Ma. ;  bis  eulogy,  4S2. 

n-moph  a-nes,  of  Corinth,  having  made  iiimself 
tyrant  of  his  country  ,)iis  brother  Timoleon  causes 
him  to  be  aaaaMinaied,  it  414. 

nHBio'the-aa,ton  of  Conon,  is  sent  bjrthe  Atheniana 
to  aid  the  Tbebans,  ii.  432  ;  he  ravages  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  and  makes  himself  master  of  Cor- 
cyra,  il>id. ;  be  Is  employed  by  the  Athenians  in 
the  war  against  the  allies ,  lii.  8 ;  be  is  acoused  by 
Chares,  and  aies  at  Chalcis ;  fine  saying  of  Tl- 
motheus,  9 ;  his  eulogy,  ibid. 
•  ri-mo'tlie-us,  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes, 
b  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv.  13d;  be  Is 
defeated  a  second  time  by  the  same  captaia  In 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Etipator,  iv.  226. 

n-mox'e-nea,  a  general  of  the  Achcans,  iii.  387. 

^l^^ba'su8,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  de- 
termines that  prince  not  to  fly  before  his  brother, 
Cyrus,  ii.  25C  ;  he  commands  the  fleet  of  Artax- 
erxes against  Avagora.*,  and  besieges  ths!  pdnce 
fai  Salami  n,  292:  he  is  falsely  aocuMNl  by  Orontee, 
and  carried  to  the  court  in  chains,  293;  trial  of 
Tlribasos,  296 ;  the  king  discovers  his  innocence, 
aad  restores  him  to  his  favour,  ibid. ;  Tiribasus 
aeoompanies  Artaxerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Cadu8eans,297;  his  oiratagem  for  making  that 
people  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  Pernans, 

Tl-ri-ba'sns,  satrap  of  Armenia,  harasses  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat,  ii.  263. 

Tl  rin-ta-tech'mus,  son  of  Artabanes,  one  of  the 
eoomianders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  that 

^prince's  expedition  aeainsi  (Treece,  ii.  56. 

IVsam'e-nes,  son  of  Orestes,  rfitins  at  Mycenv, 
with  his  brother  Peothilus,  i.  412. 

fl-sip'pus,  an  iEtolian,  accused  of  cruelties  against 
those  who  had  not  tnkon  part  with  the  Romans 
Miinst  Perssus,  is  acquitted  by  Paulus  iEmlllus, 
hr.lM. 

TV-sa-pber'nes,  a  Persian  of  quality,  is  appointed 
bf  Darius  to  reduce  Pisuthnes,  govermir  of  Lydia, 
tt.  Ifl9;  be  effects  it,  and  lias  the  government  of 
Lydia  for  his  reward,  Ibid. ;  he  sufTers  himself 
to  be  seduced  by  the  flattery  of  Alcibiaded,  and 
gives  himself  up  entlrelv  to  him,  212 ;  he  con- 
etudes  a  treaty  with  tlie  Peloponnesians,  215 ;  he 
causes  Alcibiades  to  bo  seized  and  sent  priscmei 
to  Bardis,  218 ;  he  commands  In  the  army  of  Ar^ 
taxerxee  SCnemon,  at  the  battle  of  Ciinaxa,  and 
distinguishes  himself  in  it,  250,  S-ll,  252;  b#  takes 
upon  him  to  reconduct  the  Greeks  into  their  own 
country,  257 ;  he  8eiz;e8  Clearclnia  and  the  other 
generals  by  treachery,  and  sends  them  to  Arta- 
Esrxes,  259 ;  he  Joins  PhamabRHiis  to  oppose  the 
eaterpriees  of  Dercylildcs,  272 ;  he  sends  to  com- 
mand Agesilaus  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  declare  war 
aicafaist  him  In  case  of  reAisal,  276 ;  be  is  de- 
feated near  Sardis,  279;  ho  Is  accused  of  treason, 
and  pat  to  death  by  Artaxerxes,  ibid. ;  character 
of  TIssaphemes,  2W). 

W-tbra-us  les  selr.es  Tipsaphemes  by  order  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  commands  the  army  in  his  stead, 
II.  979 ;  he  arms  several  states  of  Greece  against, 
the  Spartans,  2PM,  fee. 

ToT)lt  Is  carried  into  A^ysyria,  i.  2^4 ;  he  hides  him- 
self to  ovoid  »!];•  rni*'ltv  of  St-nnacherib.  28<j:  he 
foretells  the  ruin  of  Xineveh  to  his  children,  2K7. 

TV»m'y-ris,  queen  of  Scythia :  Herodotus  relates 
that  she  caused  Cyius  to  be  put  to  death,  i  359 


Trag'e-dy,  its  origin,  i.  65.  437 ;  poels  who  dlslln- 

guished  themselves  in  tragedy,  6S. 
Trea'ties :  old  custom  of  makiny  treaties  nmmn 

the  Ibt-rians  and  ScytbianSf  ii.  18. 
Tre'bi-a,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  where  Hannibal  de- 
feats the  Romans,  i.  215. 
Tre-mei'li-us,  snmamed  Srofh,  defeats  and  kills  s 

t  lird  usurps:  of  tlie  kiofdom  of  Maeodoota,  Iv. 

SIO. 
Tr<D-ze'ne,  a  ci^  of  Aifalis,  gives  refuge  to  the 

Aibealans,  who  had  lately  ahandened  Oieirolty, 

ii  AS. 
Tri-bal'Ii,  people  of  Itosia,  M.  69;  they  prsiead 

to  share  with  Philip  in  the  booty  taken  (Vom  thi 

Scythians,  and  are  defeated  by  that  prince,  iUd. 

they  are  defeated  by  Alexander,  82. 
Trib'uies,  reasooafisr  thacetahUefaiaeal  of  them.  I 

380. 
Tri'er-archs,  Athenian  oAcees ;  thehr  ftmctlOBa  Pt 

96. 
Trog'i-lus,  a  port  of  Syracuse,  U.  191. 
Tr.  gU..«—  bx  U-  —«».«„  .,l«o,y. 

Tro-pho'nI-uSf  oracles  of  Trophonius  tu  Bosotla, 

Tfowgh,  a  punishment  In  tweamepgthe  Perrtans, 

Troy,  city  of  Asia,  taken  aad  barnt  by  the  Greeks, 
U.413. 

Try-phe'na,  daughter  of  Pliyscon,  and  wife  to  An- 
tiochus OrypuSf  iv.  353 ;  she  saeHflces  her  sister 
Cleopatra  to  her  jealousy,  254,  255 ;  Antlochtu 
of  Cyzicum  puts  her  to  death  in  torments,  255. 

To'nfts,  in  Africa,  taken  by  Rcgulus,  i.  18Q ;  the  re 
voKed  mercenaries  make  it  their  depot  of  anns, 
199. 

T/che,  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syractne.  U.  191. 

Tyd'e-us,  an  Athenian  general,  respects  tbe  advice 
of  Alcibiades,  and  thereby  loses  the  battle  of 
iEgoepotamos,  ii.  232. 

Tyn'da-rus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  413. 

Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia :  Its  foundatioa,  IIL  118; 
it  Is  liesieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  I 
989 ;  Darius  reinstates  it  in  hs  ancient  privileges, 
ii.  29 ;  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  Ui 
111,  Slc.  ;  and  by  Antigonus,  268;  aocompUsh- 
ment  of  the  dtflferent  prophecies  concMnim 
Tyre,  119. 

Ty'rant,  origin  of  that  name,  1.  416. 

Tyr-tc'us,  Greek  poet,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  Lacedemonians  to  commoid  them,  revlvca, 
their  courage,  and  occasions  theirgalnlna  a  great 
victory  over  the  Messenians,  I.  87;  he  n  made 
citixen  of  Sparta,  Ibid. ;  chaiacter  of  his  poeoy, 
ibid. 

UC 

n 
U-cWre  OS.  king  of  Egypt^lIdsMempMs,  i.  ISO. 
U-dl-a^tes  kills  his  mmd  T«1teaehmee,  hy  erdei 

of  Darius,  11.  238 ;  Sutira  causes  him  to  be  pui 

to  death  in  tormehts,  239. 
U-ra'nI-a,  a  divlnlty^  of  the  Carthaginiaas.    Fes 

Mfmn. 
U'su-ry,  to  what  excess  it  was  carried  hi  the  hrttn 

times  of  tbe  Roman  commoirwealth,  Iv.  301. 
U'ti  ca,  a  riiv  of  Africa,  joins  the  revolted  minre 

naries.  i.  200 ;  it  is  reduced  to  surrender  at  diner? 

tion,  902 ;  submits  to  the  Romans,  250 :  the*'  re 

ward  it  with  the  lands  between  Carthage  and     * 

Hippo.  259. 
Ux'H,  a  people  upon  the  fVcntiers  of  Persia,  HI.  144 

\A 

Var-fTun'te-us,  lieutenant  of  Oraascs,  is  attacxefl  te 
the  Pnrthians,  and  dies  fighting  gloriously,  iv.  269 

Var'ro  (t*.  Terrntius,)  consul,  defeated  by  Ifanw 
bal  at  t))c  battle  of  Canna;,  1. 221 


492 
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Vaab'U,  wifeofDariui.    See  Atooa.  (' 

Ven-cid'i-us,  a  Roman  scMler,  riict  to  the  highan  ' 
dignities  by  bis  merit,  iv.  999 ;  he  revenges  the 
dttcrace  of  tbe  Romans  at  tlie  battle  of  Carre, 
and  defeats  the  Paitbians  on  several  occasions, 
ibtd.,  &c. 

Ver'res,  prvtor  In  Bicilj.  takes  a  sconce  of  pold 
intended  for  the  Capitol,  from  Antiochus  Asiati- 
eus,iv.964. 

VU'li-as  is  elected  consul,  makes  war  with  Philip 
tn  tbe  room  of  Sulpitius,  iv.  18, 91 ;  be  is  sent 
aabassador  to  Antiochus,  and  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing him  suspect  Hannibal,  48. 

WA 

WaqM^  a  eoiaedy  of  Arlsuiphaofls,  so  called,  i.  09. 
Wells  of  Joseph  in  the  castle  of  Cairo  in  Egypt; 

description  of  tliem,  L  96. 
Wrestling,  an  exercise  among  tbe  ancients,  i. 

47. 
Wricking:  commawemeat  of  that  art,  L  IfM. 

XA 

Zan-thip'pus,  a  Spartan,  commands  tbe  Cartha- 
ginians, i.  190 ;  he  defeats  Regulus.  191 ;  he  re- 
OrGS,  and  dtoappears  soon  after,  ibio. 

Xan-thip'pus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  accuses  Mlltia- 
de8,ii.43. 

Xan-thip'pus,  (hktherof  Pericles,  abandoning  Athens 
on  the  approach  of  Xenes,  uis  dog  follows  the 
ship  to  Sialamin,  ar^  expired  on  the  shore,  ii.  66. 

Xan-thip'piis,  Atbienian,  Joined  in  command  with 
Leutychides  king  of  Sparta,  defeats  the  Perrians 
near  Mvcale,  ii.  355. 

Xan-thip'puB,  son  of  Pericles,  dies  of  the  plague, 
iL80. 

Xan'thus,  a  philosopher  who  was  master  of  iEsop 
IKwlous  to  his  being  made  free,  i.  451. 

Xan-tip'pe,  wife  of  Socrates:  liis  sulTerings  tnm 
her  ill  humour,  ii.  304. 

Xen'e-tas,  the  Achaean,  is  sent  against  Moto  by 
Antiochus,  lii.  401 ;  he  falls  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  is  cut  to  pieces  with  his  whole  army,  ibid. 

Xe-noc  ra-tes,  the  pbilosopher,  bow  re<»lved  by 
Antipater,  to  whom  the  Athenians  had  sent  him 
as  an  ambassador,  Hi.  S35. 

XeTnon  is  charged  with  the  war  against  Molo,  and 
is  defeated,  m.  401. 

Sa'non.  the  Acluean,  exclaims  ajrainst  the  de- 
maiMl  of  the  ocanmlssioners,  iv.  190. 

Xe-nophVnes,  PhlUp*s  ambassador  to  Hannibal, 
fella  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans,  iii.  420 ;  he 
•scapes  and  concludes  the  treaty  with  Hannibal, 
ibid. ;  but  is  taken  on  his  return  by  the  Romans, 
Ibid. 

Xan'o-phon,  the  historian  and  philosopher  engages. 
In  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  ii.  5249 ;  he 
eonmands  the  tern  thousand  Greeks  after  the 
death  of  Clearchus,  and  brinin  them  twck  into 
their  own  country,  960 ;  he  joins  the  LacedspUK)- 
nians  in  the  war  with  Tissaphemes  and  Plmma- 
basus,  966;  he  acts  under  Agesllaus  at  the  battle 
of  Coronva,  S96;  character  of  his  style,  1.  317 ; 
difference  between  Xenoi^on  and  Herodotus  in 
their  accounts  of  Cvras,  i.  390. 

f  erx'es  I.  son  of  Darius,  Is  elected  king  of  Persia 
in  preference)  to  his  brother  Artabaxanes,  Ii.  44 ; 
he  confirms  the  Jews  in  their  privileges,  46 ;  he 
reduces  Egypt,  ibid. ;  he  delijerates  with  his 
eodncil  concerning  that  exnedition,  ibid. ;  wise 
■peech  of  Artalminnes  to  nim,  47,  48;  rage  of 
Xerxes  upon  that  occasion.  48,  49 ;  be  discovers 
Ma  error,  and  confesses  it  in  f\ill  council,  49;  he 
to  enter  upon  the  war,  90;  Xeizes  en- 


ters into  an  alliance  with  the 
ibid. ;  bo  begins  his  march,  and  gives  orderefbi 
cutting  a  way  through  mount  Athoa,  iUd.:  his  let- 
ter to  that  mountain  upon  that  subject.  51 ;  bt 
advances  to  Sardls,  ibid. ;  his  cruelty  to  Pydiiu^ 
59 ;  he  marches  toward  the  ileUespotit,  ^1 ;  be 
causes  the  sea  to  be  chastised  for  having  broker 
the  bridge  of  boats,  wbicli  he  had  laid  over  it, 
53 ;  he  orders  a  second  tn  b«*  built,  and  pMs« 
the  Hellespont  witJi  hb  army,  ibid. ;  number  of 
his  forces,  54 ;  Demaratus  tells  him  freely  bis 
thoughts  of  this  enterprise,  50 ;  thre«  bundrei 
Spartans  dispute  tJie  pa<«  of  Tbemtc^ylc  wU 
Xerxea,  60;  that  prince  in  bis  rage,  caoaes  tin 
dead  bodv  of  Leonidas  to  be  affixed  to  a  gibbcL 
61;  he  takes  and  bums  Alliens,  64;  be  is  defeaM 
at  Salaroin,  66 ;  he  leaves  Blardonius  in  Greece* 
and  returns  precipitately  into  A»ia,  69 ;  vioteni 
passion  of  Aerxes  for  the  wife  of  his 


Masistus,  and  afterwards  for  Ariainta,  that  prin- 
cess* daughter,  81 ;  he  causes  Masistus  to  be 
put  to  death,  89 ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  Inxmy 
and  voloptuousnea,  M ;  be  is  killed  by  Aitsha- 
nus,  captain  of  bis  guards,  ibid. ;  character  of 
Xerxes,  95. 

Xerx'es  11.  son  of  Artaxerxes  MneoHNi,  Iring  of 
Persia,  ii.  167 ;  he  is  assassinated  by  his  broibe 
Sosdianus,  ibid. 

Xi-pha'res,  son  of  Mithridates,  is  killed  by  bk 
father,  iv.  378. 

Xo'thuB,  son  of  Helenas,  settles  in  Attica,  iL  414. 

Xj'^chus,  who  bad  been  at  Rome  with  Appdks  ao 


Philocle^,  in  quality  of  secreiarr  to  their  enbasrt 
is  seized  and  carried  before  PhiUp,  118;  be  dfa 
covers  the  whole  plot  of  Perseus 
trius,  ibid. 

YA 

Taz'dan,  the  good  deity  of  the  Perriaaa,  1. 397 
Tear,  solar,  when  first  naeo,  1 191. 

ZA 

Zab'di-el,  an  Arabian  prince,  betraya  Aieni 
Bala,  iv.  936;  he  delivers  op  Antlodms,  son  of 
Bala,  to  Tryphon,  937 

Za-leuxus,  legislator  of  the  Locriana, 
bis  laws,  ii.  149. 

Zan'cle,  a  city  of  Sicily.    See  Meaaene. 

ZcbKna.    See  Alexander  Zelrina. 

Ze'nis,  governor  of  iBtoUa  under 
970. 

Ze-no-do'tus,  librarian  of  Ptolemz  Soter  at  AIn 
andria,  lii.  369. 

Ze'rah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  deftnted  by 
Asa,  king  of  Jodah,  1. 137. 

Zo-ip'pus,  HIero'sson-in-law :  his  great  credit  widi 
Hieronymus,  Iv.  390;  he  foes  ambasndor  M 
Egypt,  and  stays  there  In  voluntary  banishment, 
394 ;  the  unhappy  kM  of  his  wife  and  children, 
ibid. 

Zo-pv'rus,  Persian  lord,  mutilates  hinnelf  to  regain 
Babykin  for  bis  master  Darius,  it  16 ;  be  mak« 
that  prince  master  of  Babylon,  17;  his  reward  te 
so  great  a  service,  ibid. 

Zo-py  rus.  shive  of  Pericles,  and  goreraor  of  Aid- 
blades,  11. 176. 

Zo-ro-as'ter,  founder  of  the  sect  of  tbe  Magi  < 
the  Persians,  1.  397. 

Zo-p-as'ter,  another  refbrmer  of  the  ramc  i 
39i. 

Zo-rob'ab-el  conducts  the  Jews  in  their 
Jerusalem  after  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  1. 391. 

Zu-gPtc,  third  class  af  tli*  cidxer^  or  AtJicna, 
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